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THE PROLOGUE—ONE DAY AND ONE NIGHT. 


“*Come like shadows, So depart.” 


CHAPTER I.—MORNING IN COBHAM 
WOODS. 
TINWENTY-FIVE years ago there passed 

through Cobham Woods, within the 
space of one day and one night, many of the 
persons whose characters will be portrayed 
in these pages. Some I hope you will grow to 
love, and as to others who may not win your 
hearts, I warn you not to be too hasty to 
condemn. Unhappily there are souls which, 
from their first awakening, are overweighted 
with sins of human inheritance. 
he morning commenced with a grand 
song of thanksgiving, the initial signs of 
which were manifest just as the distant tree- 
tops and the breasts of distant heights were 
joyously quivering beneath the faint, sweet 
kisses of light which heralded the rising of 
the sun. 

Not all songs are audible ; the most pro- 
found are those which are sung silently 
in the heart. Here, also, mute symbols 
of gratefulness mingled with the vocal 
notes which winged creatures were singing. 
Upland and lowland in Kent are fair as 
earth can show, and its gardens are beautiful | 
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and bountiful. The sensitive air whicn 
travelled over field and forest joined in the 
universal song of thanksgiving. The flowers 
with their diamonded eyes, and the dew- 
gemmed blades of grass; the fragrance of 
the hedges; the ivory-sandalled water-lilies 
which rose to the bosom of the silver ponds ; 
the beetles with their enamelled rainbow 
coats ; the wondrous beauty of the bits of 
moss which clung to the roots of trees, and 
of the spreading growths which lay like a 
velvet carpet on the glades; the exquisite 
shades of green which stretched over hill 
and plain ; the shining rills and streams ;— 
these, and a myriad other marvellous ev’ 
dences born of the visible and invisible world, 
were parts of the grand hymn which Nature 
—whose temple and workshop are one—on 
this gracious merning was singing in praise 
of the great Creator. The audible portion 
of this pean of gladness may be likened to 
the body, the mute portion to the soul ; and 
its sweetness and its glory formed a perfect 
and incomparable whole. 

Higher rose the sun, and the daily toil of 
humanity began. Doors and windows were 
opened, and the morning meal prepared and 
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eaten ; labourers wended their way to the} never loved her as he did during those 


fields ; tradesmen took down their shutters ;; moments of dread expectation ? 


the clang of hammer and anvil was heard in | 
the forge ; ladders and baskets were carried | 
to the orchards ; farmers anxiously inspected | 
their growing crops. Tramps who had slept | 
in the open air sauntered through the narrow 
village street, hungering for breakfast. Here, 
a gloomy-eyed man in rags, with shaggy 
hair and a fortnight’s beard on his face, lin- 
gered at the door of an ale-house ; here, a woe- 
worn woman, with a baby in her arms and 
five little children tugging at her torn gown, 
trudged desperately onwards. Bits of social 
history these, familiar pictures to be seen to- 
day. God pity them! 

Following the tramps, by the time their | 
forms in the dim distance had reached the 
vanishing point, came one who was neither 
tramp nor village labourer. By his gait and 
clothes a sailor ; five feet seven in height, of 
stout build, a fringe of brown beard round 
his cheerful, sun-burnt face ; age thirty, or 
thereabouts ; bringing with him a taste of 
salt seas ; a wanderer just returned home. He 
carried in his hands a deal box about eighteen 
inches square, labelled, on the surface he 
held uppermost, “Glass ; this side up, with 
eare.” 

His eyes were wistful as he gazed on 
familiar landmarks, which he had not seen 
for fifteen years. For such as he there is a 
spirit in stones. That no one knew him evi- 
dently troubled him, and it was some time 
before he found courage to speak. In silence 
he passed through the narrow street, recog- 
nising now and again a man or a woman 
whom he had left as such, and searching in 
vain for a form he yearned to meet. The 
children were strange to him, having been 
born in his absence, and some youngish 
grown-up persons were strange to him, the 
change in them was so great. He sauntered 
to and fro in front of one of the poorest of 
the cottages, at the door of which he did not 
dare to knock, and at length he halted before 
it, and watched for the appearance of a dear 
face at the latticed window. Pots of gera- 
niums were in the windows, as of old, and 
there was a pregnant beauty in the flowers 
which he had never recognised in the days 
of his boyhood. They were the same gera- 
niums he was familiar with fifteen years ago 
—he was sure of that—and the door of the 
cottage, and its walls and windows, were the 
same; it was only the people who were 
changed. 

He was watching for his mother’s face. 

How was it that since his birth he had 











Had long 
absence taught him the value of a mother’s 
love, or was it because she for whom he 
watched and waited was the only human link 
which bound him to his species? Without 
her he was alone in the world, kinless and 
kithless. What greater desolation than that? 
Like day without sunshine, like night with- 
out stars. 

A little maid upon whom eight happy 
summers had shone stopped and raised her 
eyes to his weather-beaten face. He, in his 
turn, looked down at her, and a smile of 
wonder and delight made his pleasant mouth 
pleasanter. He laid his large hand upon 
her shoulder, and she did not shrink from 
him. Children have an instinctive recogni- 
tion of kindly natures. 

“Why, my lass,” he said, stooping to her 
height, “if your name’s not Bessie, mine 
ain't Peter Lamb.” 

She nodded and smiled, and gave a little 
shy movement of her shoulders, which, in its 
recalling of old reminiscences, deepened his 
delight. 

“Tt is Bessie,” he said, “eh, my lass ?” 

“ Yes, sir, if you please,” replied the child. 

“ Bessie Patmore, eh, my little wife that 
was to be ?” 

In this remark two propositions were in- 
volved, and she first answered the one most 
agreeable to her. 

“Yes, sir, if you please, when I’m big 
enough.” 

“ Ay, ay, my lass,” said Peter Lamb, con- 
templating her with great interest, “ when 
you're big enough. I had an idea you would 
be by this time.” 

Then the child answered proposition num- 
ber one in his previous remark. “ But, if you 
y — a ee" a ” 
please, sir, I’m Bessie Wrench. 

“Tt ain’t possible. Wrench!” he ex- 
claimed, a light breaking upon him. ‘“ Now 
I look at you, I see you've got his nose on 
your face—a pug!” The child put up her 
hand fearsomely and felt her nose. “ What !” 
continued Peter Lamb; “ Wrench, the 
butcher’s boy ?” 

“ My father’s a man,” said the child proudly, 
“and mother keeps a shop.” 

“ Where is it ?” 

“ There.” 

She pointed a few yards off, on the other 
side of the road. 

It was a dingy, shame-faced window, the 
only one on the ground floor of a very small 
house, in which were displayed half-a-dozen 
sticks of peppermint, a bottle of acid drops, 
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“It is Bessie!” he said. 
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a bottle of sugar-balls of an exceptionally 
sticky nature, a | dish of fly-blown ginger-cakes, 
three tops, a saucerful of marbles—“ com- 
moners ”—a kite which would not hold the 
wind, a broken toy windmill, and a penny 
picture book of “Jack the Giant Killer,” in 
the open pages of which the double-headed 
Giant and Jack were depicted as beings suf- 
fering from a violent attack of inflammation 
in their faces, eyes, and hair. Peter Lamb 
had barely time to master the details of this 
imposing display of merchandise before a 
woman appeared at the door, and beckoned 
to Bessie, with maternal authority arene 
in the crook of her forefinger. 

“ Bessie!” cried the woman, “come and 
have your face washed. You ought to be 
at school.” 

“Stop a minute,” said Peter Lamb, as the 
child was about to spring anay. “Ts that 
your mother ¢ ¥ 

“ Yes, sir ;” and the child ran off. 

“Wrench !” muttered Peter Lamb :o 
a wrench !” 

Hé did not smile at the small witticism ; 
there was in it too deep a touch of pathos. 
He walked straight up to the woman, who 
still stood at the door of the cottage, and 
addressed her. 

“T was talking to your little lass, and I 
guessed her name the moment I saw her. 
I wonder ”—he paused, as though the words 
stuck in his throat—‘ I wonder if you could 
guess mine ?” 

She looked at him closely. 

“No,” she said, “I am sure I couldn't.” 

Then she passed into the house with her 
child and closed the door upon him. 

*“ Ah,” he said, when he found himself 
alone, “left out in the cold.” A remark 
which, taken in its literal sense, was in- 
accurate, for a hot sun was blazing upon 
him. 

During the course of this episode he had not 
entirely withdrawn his observation from the 
cottage whose latticed window he was watch- 
ing when Bessie introduced herself to him. 
He resumed his watch, but saw no sign of 
life within. 

An old man, with arched back, 
approached him. 

“Why, as certain as I live,” 
Lamb, “it’s old Ben !” 

The old man paused, hearing his name. 

“Yes, yes, its me. Everybody knows 
old Ben. I’m an institootion in these parts, 
the vicar says, and ’tis so agreed. It makes no 
difference to old Ben what they call him— 
only it ought to be paid for. What may 
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you be looking for, stranger? The road to 
Strood ?” 

“No,” said: Peter Lamb; “I should be 
able to find my way to Strood without finger- 
posts, unless the roads, like everything else, 
have grown out of knowledge.” 

“ Nothing’s growed out of knowledge in 
my reckoning,” retorted old Ben resentfully. 
‘“‘ Mayhap you know more about these parts 
than I do, or mayhap”—this with a fine 
sarcasm—“ you'd like to tell me something 
about ’em that I’ve forgotten. Try, now, try. 
It ’d be a good joke.” 

“T ain't going to try; Ben. 

a liberty for a stranger to take.” 

“ Ah, it would,” said old: Ben, his hand 
closing secretly upon a shilling which Peter 
Lamb had furtively pressed into it. “ Well, 
well, we'll say no more about it. A liberal 
heart stands for much. If you don’t want 
the road to Strood, mayhap you want some- 
thing else. Think of something; don’t be 
afraid. Try, now, try. Asking’s an open 
box. The worst part of me’s the outside.” 

“Look at me,” said Peter Lamb. 

“Ah, I can,” said old Ben, with a side 
twist of his head, a motion necessary for the 
raising of it, his back being curved beyond 
earthly recovery, “and I can see you too, old 
as I be. I can see a mile. Yes, yes; my 
sight’s good, and my hearing’s good, but my 
taste’s a bit weakish. It’s gone off, but it'll 
come again, mayhap, next year or so. It 
wants tempting, like the first woman, and 
I'll tempt it, 1 promise you.” Closing his 
horny fist tightly on the shilling. 

“Have you ever seen me before ?” 

“ Never—never—never,” said the old man, 
with a longer dwelling upon each repetition 
of the word. ‘Old Ben never forgets a face 
of man or child.” 

“Tell me, then,” said Peter Lamb, and his 
lips trembled as he spoke, “whe lives in that 
cottage ?” 

“In that ’un? Who else but Mrs, 
fitt ?” 

Peter Lamb staggered, but recovered him- 
self instantly. 

“What name did you say ?” 

“Mrs. Parfitt. Acquainted with her, may- 
hap—a relation ?” 

“No,” said Peter Lamb. His lips had 
grown white now, and something of the 
ruddy colour had gone out of his face. 

“Oh—thought you might be. Seeing as 
you're no connection I don’t mind telling of 
you that Mrs. Parfitt’s a closhish woman. 
Turns a ha’penny over three-and-thirty times 
afore she parts with it, and then, believe 
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old Ben, it’s like parting with a drop of 
blood.” 

“* How long has she lived in that cottage ?” 

“Let me see. There was such a blight 
among the hops the year she went in as was 
never known in the memory of morchel man. 
It was the death of old Phillips, the hop- 
grower. He was eighty-seven, and the worry 
of the year and the insecks fairly made an 
end of him. He faded away like a flower, 
and owed me five silver sixpences for weed- 
ing. I’ve reason to remember old Phillips. 
Again and again, when my taste was grow- 
ing weak and wanted treating badly, have I 
prayed that he’d drop them five sixpences 
from the spheres. hen come two good 
years, to make up for the bad ‘un. Then 
two more bad ’uns, so that growers shouldn’t 
grow proud. Then one middlingish. Then 
a good ‘un. Then a bad ’un again. And 
this year in, that’s going to grieve many a 
grower, makes nine. That’s the sum total. 
Nine years ago ’twas that Mrs. Parfitt took 
possession of that cottage.” 

The old man counted the years upon his 
fingers, and now, as Peter Lamb did not 
immediately speak, he went over the tips 
again, and gleefully muttered, “ Always good 
at sums—always good at sums !” 

Then, with the same kind of click in his 
throat as he experienced when he asked little 
Bessie’s mother whether she could guess his 
name, Peter Lamb said— 

“ Didn’t a Mrs. Lamb live there once !” 

“Ah, that she did,” replied old Ben; 
“lived there many a long year.” 

“What has become of her? Why did she 
leave ?” 

“Oh,” said old Ben, putting his hand in his 
pocket to make sure that his rheumatic bean 
was safe, “ she’s moved.” . 

“ Peter Lamb turned with a cry of happi- 
ness, “ Moved! Where to?” 

“Tl show you if you come along o’ me. 
Walk slow, walk slow—’tis best for health. 
I mind the time I used to gallop and squander 
my substance. We old ‘uns can learn you 
young ’uns something. Waste no breath— 
that’s one thing. Waste no words—that’s 
another. Come straight to the point, as 
we're coming now—that’s another.” 

“You knew the Lambs—but that’s a 
foolish question to ask.” 

“Tt is that. Me that knows every man, 
woman, and child born in these parts for the 
last seventy year! Knew ’em? Oh, yes, I 
knew ’em. There was only two of ’em. Tis 
in my mind that Fortress Lamb—a Hoo man 
was Fortress—died twelve months arter him 








and his woman was wed. So there was two 
left, the widder and the babe.” 

“That was Peter.” 

“True ’tis. That was Peter ; a wild lad; 
no holding of ’un ; up to all sorts of tricks 
from morn till eve. Not bad at bottom, 
mayhap. *Tisn’t for me to judge now; but the 
top of him was wayward froth; wanted 
skimming. Well, well, time d’ do that for 
him.” Old Ben paused here to indulge in 
a noiseless laugh. ‘ His mother fairly wor- 
shipped the boy. “Tis the way of women, if 
you've had experience, ’specially of mothers, 
and he give her many a heartache. ’Tis to 
be pitied she was. A hard life she had of it, 
not being blessed with worldly possessions ; 
but she’s better off now.” 

“That’s a good hearing,” said Peter Lamb 
heartily. 

“Yes, yes, better off she is, a deal better 
off,” said old Ben. 

“This wild lad of hers,” said Peter Lamb, 
“ran away and went to sea.” 

“He did, and was drownded four years 
after.” 

“Who said so?” cried Peter Lamb, in a 
startled tone. 

“Everybody. The news was brought to 
the village here, and was ondisputable. 
Drowned in the Indian Ocean. “Iwas a 
judgment on him, mayhap. The widder she 
took on terrible, went about, dazed like, for 
weeks and weeks, looking for her wayward 
boy. Slowly,slowly now. Give me your arm.” 

In fear and trembling, with dim eyes and 
a sinking heart, Peter Lamb gave old Ben 
his arm, and assisted him up the broken and 
irregular flight of steps that led to the village 
churchyard. 

“Ts this the road?” asked Peter Lamb in 
a hushed voice. 

“Yes, this is the road. These steps get 
hillier and hillier. If they go on in this way 
for another ten year there ’ll be no mounting 
of ’em. I'll not do it, that’s flat; Ill go 
round the back way.” 

Not a word spoke Peter Lamb as old Ben, 
clinging to him to recover his breath, tottered 
round and about the paths that divided the 
graves ; not a word did he utter when the 
old man, attempting in vain to straighten 
his back, pointed with his stick to a little 
mound of earth, and said, 

“ That’s where she’s moved to.” 

Peter Lamb knelt by the sacred mound, 
and covered his face with his hands, while 
old Ben slowly walked off to tempt his taste 
at the ale-house with a twelfth part of the 
shilling the sailor had given him. 
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Mourn for the dead, 
late, and for the careless hours of the past. 
It is fit you should. The dear, labour-worn 
face whose eyes used to glisten with a holy 
joy as you slept in the humble bed at home, 


shall never again press itself to yours on | 
earth. The loving heart that beat for you | 
alone, the hands that toiled for you, and | 


deemed no work too mean that brought you 
bread, are changing to the dust from which 
they sprung. Learn now the true worth of 
love—too commonly slighted in the present, 
to be mourned in the future. How often on 
distant seas, becalmed in the tropics or 
battling with the storm, have you thought 
of the poor mother with tender regret, and 
promised yourself that you would one day 
suddenly present yourself to her, and give 
her a glad suprise which would fill her heart 
with joy! It was not tobe. The meeting 
of soul with soul will take place in God’s 
own good time. Your work is not yet ac- 
complished ; you have much to do, many 
years to live. 
at the gates. 

Long before this, happy children had 
trooped to the village school. The youngsters 
were inwardly jubilant, and could scarcely 
restrain outward demonstration of their feel- 
ings, for it was the half-holiday of the week, 
and blackberries were ripening in the hedges. 
Delicious contemplation !_ Lessons were care- 
lessly done by the pupils, and grave faults 
condoned by the schoolmaster. True, it was 
drowsy weather, for it was eleven o'clock, 
and the hot sun was growing hotter and 
hotter; but I am afraid it was the custom 
of the age for schoolmasters and _ school- 
mistresses to be somewhat lax in the per- 
formance of their duties. In those days it 
was much the fashion for learning to be 
picked up in a vagrant kind of way. It is 
very different now. There has come to life a 
certain exacting overlooker—shall I hazily 
describe it as the Public Eye —which will 
allow of no backsliding. 

But, truth to tell, there was a fair excuse 
for the master of the village school. He 
was very young, being barely twenty-two, 
and utterly unfitted for the position he 
occupied. One of those square pegs in round 
holes we meet with every day of our lives. 
In this respect, also, he was not all to blame. 
Coming to the village three months ago he 
learnt that the schoolmaster was so seriously 
ill that he had been compelled suddenly to 
relinquish his duties. Having nothing to 
do, and being desirous to remain in the 
locality awhile, Warren Earnshaw consented 


son returned too | 


Till then, she waits for you | 


| 





to fill the absent schoolmaster’s place till he 
was well enough to resume his labours. Not 
only was he perplexed and worried by the 
strangeness of his new position, but his soul 
was wrung with love and worldly trouble. 
The buzzing of the bees distracted him—to 
say nothing of a pair of beautiful blue eyes, 
and a mouth most bewitching and a form 
most lovely, the complete vision of whieh 
(being in his brain and in his heart) appeared 
in the air whichever way he turned, and 
obscured the actual presentment of the bodies 
of his pupils. With this young man, and with 
Peter Lamb, whom we left in the church- 
yard, sorrowing over his mother’s grave, we 
shall have todo. And much shall we hear 
and know of the possessor of the blue eyes 
and the bewitching mouth. Sweet Mary 
Graham! I might be pardoned for falling 
in love with you myself, and so might any 
man whose = are purified by innocent 
thought. It is your spring, maiden, and 
your joyous spirit and chaste heart are an 
added beauty to the woods. Ay, lean idly 
against this ancient tree, and let your white 
hand rest upon the brown knotted bark as 
you gaze at the floating clouds. Dream and 
be happy while the sun shines—for night is 
coming. It is no falsely-manufactured ro- 
mance I am about to relate. Stories of 
human lives, and of the trials and tempta- 
tions of human souls, are valueless unless 
they have in them the elements of truth and 
reality ; and where, in greater abundance, 
shall these trials and temptations be found 
than in London, the City of Startling Con- 
trasts, where luxury mocks starvation and 
diamonds shine in the eyes of misery? No 
need to seek for startling episodes when the 
book of the soul is open to our gaze. In 
strangeness and unlikeness of the future to 
the present, the wildest effort of the imagi- 
nation could not transcend the story of the 
lives of Mary Graham and her lover, Warren 
Zarnshaw, tragically linked as it is with that 
of a man who, as Mary leant against the 
ancient tree, passed her without observing 
her—his mind, also, being occupied by 
dreams. 


CHAPTER IL—JAMES WHITELOCK’S 
FESSION. 

THIS man’s name was Michael Feather- 
stone. He arrived in Rochester early yester- 
day morning, having travelled thither from 
London, and after a frugal breakfast at a 
cheap eating-house, inquired of one man the 
road to Cobham, and of another the road 
to Chatham. He walked about two-thirds 
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of the way to Cobham, through hop gardens 
which, if old Ben was right, were going to 
grieve many a grower, and then, after other 
inquiries, somewhat haltingly made, relating 
to the road, abruptly retraced his steps, and 
walked resolutely to Chatham, with the air 
of a man who had important business to 
transact in that bustling town. It was a 
pretence ; he did no business in Chatham ; 
he simply made a show of walking briskly 
about the streets. In the evening he re- 
turned to Rochester, and slept there during 
the night, and this morning walked through 
Cobham woods and park to the village. 
Herein I seem to see the finger of Provi- 
dence; for had not Michael Featherstone 
abruptly retraced his steps yesterday (the 
reason for this appeared to be that there 
were too many people about), and had he 
then carried out whatever purpose was in 
his mind, strange issues would have been 
averted in connection with Peter Lamb and 
the young schoolmaster, Warren Earnshaw. 
Upon such slight threads do our destinies 
hang that the most trivial action of an utter 
stranger may transform a comedy into a 
tragedy, and change the whole current of 
our lives. 

In a certain part of the woods, a couple of 
hundred yards on the Rochester side of an un- 
usually high foot-bridge or stile, easy access 
to which was provided by a substantial ladder 
on each side, the movements of Michael 
Featherstone were singular, not to say mys- 
terious. Arriving at the foot of the lofty 
foot-bridge he did not, as one would have 
supposed he would do, cross it, but setting 
his face to Rochester counted two hundred 
steps thitherwards, and paused, with a feel- 
ing of satisfaction that he had not been 
observed. On this spot, to the right of him, 
among the grand old trees of oak and elm 
and chestnut, which thereabouts were thickly 
clustered, stood one with peculiarities so 
marked that it could not be mistaken by 
any person who, for a sufficient reason, had 
had occasion to take note of it. The branches 
spread out for a great distance around, and 
the ends of many were buried in the earth, 
so as to form a kind of arch, beneath which 
a man could lie with ease, and be partly 
sheltered. Last year’s fallen leaves lay many 
inches thick upon this natural bed. 

This huge tree immediately arrested 
Michael Featherstone’s attention ; but before 
devoting himself to a more serious contem- 
plation of it he looked around with an ap- 
parently careless eye. No person was in 
sight ; he was alone. Then the character of 





his gaze became truthful, in so far as it was 
earnest and searching, although its real pur. 
port was not disclosed. Indeed, that could 
scarcely have been rendered intelligible to 
an uninformed mind without words or further 
action. He stepped close to the tree, and 
counted the curved branches, of which there 
were eleven, and stood quite still for several 
minutes, and might have so stood for several 
more had he not been disturbed by the 
sound of approaching footsteps. Why so 
simple a thing should have alarmed him was 
not evident; but alarmed he certainly was. 
With a swift motion he slipped within the 
arch of boughs, and, throwing himself upon 
the ground, shaded his face with his arm, and 
pretended to sleep. He did not venture to 
open his eyes till he felt assured that he was 
alone again, and even then he raised the lids 
warily, to make sure that a watch had not 
been set upon him. He did not rise imme- 
diately ; he lay “a-thynkynge.” Put into 
intelligible shape, his thoughts ran thus : 

“Tt is the spot, from the description. Two 
hundred yards from the foot-bridge, he said, 
and wrote on the paper I have in my pocket, 
partly from his own words, partly at my 
dictation. It protects me, in case of a mis- 
chance, and criminates him. But there shall 
be no mischance ; all that is needed on my 
part is caution, and .it shall be exercised. 
Two hundred yards from the foot-bridge, and 
each of my footsteps measures exactly one 
yard, to the thousandth part of an inch. 
The foot-bridge cannot be mistaken ; and the 
tree cannot be mistaken; I am lying under 
it now. The exact number of branches 
bending over—eleven. I have never seen 
another tree like it, here or elsewhere. The 
description is perfect. If the letters are in 
the bark, which he said he cut there, nothing 
more can be done till night. I must not be 
seen loitering about the spot; it might excite 
suspicion. A dark night; no moon. It is 
hardly possible any one will be in the woods. 
I shall be safe, quite safe, and if he has not 
deceived me I shall be made for life.” 

These three words had a kind of fascina- 
tion for the thinker, and remained in his 
mind. ‘Made for life—made for life—made 
for life! I shall be rich—rich—rich! I 
always knew I should be one day; I was 
always certain that a bit of good luck would 
fall to my share. And it has—though I 
should never have guessed the way of it. 
Ha, ha, Michael Featherstone, made for life 
—made for life—made for life!” Exultantly 
as these thoughts ran through his mind it 
would have created no agreeable expression to 
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have heard them expressed in equivalent 
tones. 

After awhile he rose from his recumbent 
posture, and in silence and solitude examined 
the bark of the tree, at a height of about 
four feet from the ground. Eyes and fingers 
were busily engaged in the mysterious search, 
which at first seemed likely to go unre- 
warded ; but suddenly his eyes flashed with 
triumph ; he had found what he was seeking 
—the letters W E cut deep in the bark. 

It was enough. With throbbing brain he 
stepped out of the arch of boughs, and set 
his face towards Cobham. ' 

He reached the lofty bridge which divided 
wood from park, and crossed it. Then he 
breathed more freely. “Quite safe,” he 
murmured, “quite safe. Made for life— 
made for life—made for life!” 

But, Michael Featherstone, if you are 

about to be made for life at the expense of 
another man’s honour, of another man’s 
good name, of another man’s happiness, your 
worldly prosperity may be the undoing of 
you. 
: No such fear disturbed him. In his ex- 
citement and exultation he picked up a stone 
and threw it at a fawn which had lagged 
behind the-herd of deer to which it belonged. 
The act was cruel, the aim was good ; the 
stone struck the fawn, which, wounded, cast 
timid, mournful glances around, and then 
limped after its fellows. Michael Feather- 
stone smiled, and in that smile his true 
nature was portrayed. 

He was a tall, thin man, respectably 
dressed, and the expression of his features 
was habitually composed and grave. At 
such times he would not have impressed you 
unfavourably ; but when he was excited or 
pleased you would have thought twice as to 
his character: Malicious sparkles came in 
his eyes, his nostrils twitched, a mocking 
smile hovered about his lips. Then it was 
that he was compelled, as it were, to hold 
out a danger-flag, warning you to be on your 
guard. As a rule I do not believe in faces. 
I have seen very benevolent-visaged crimi- 
nals and very evil-looking good men; but here 
assuredly was a face which at times reflected 
what lay hid behind the mask. 

Michael Featherstone sauntered through 


the park, and passing through the lodge | 


gates, entered the village, having, as we 
know, already passed sweet Mary Graham 
without observing her. As he approached 





| for my dinner that day. 


{ 


the tree against which she was leaning, his | 


shadow stretched out to her feet, and as he 


came nearer, partly rested on her form. So | 


shall it rest upon her in the years tocome. But 
Heaven’s light is also upon her and around 
her. God shield her, and steer her safely 
through the rocks ! 

It was the first time in Michael Feather- 
stone’s life that he had visited Cobham, and 
he experienced a feeling of satisfaction in the 
personal obscurity which surrounded him. 
“No one knows me,” he thought; ‘I shall 
see no one I am acquainted with ; I am quite 
safe, but I can’t go walking up and down the 
village all day. I must kill time somehow.” 
He commenced the killing of it by halting 
at The Ship, and calling for a glass of ale 
and a sandwich. Three or four customers 
were loitering at the tiny bar, and he asked 
if he could sit down. ‘“ You can go up-stairs, 
if you like,” said the landlord. Up-stairs he 
went, and sat in an old-fashioned room by 
the open window, facing the village road. 
He sipped his ale and ate his sandwich; then 
fell into meditation. The sleepy village was 
sleepier than ever; all was still and quiet 
within and without, with the exception of 
a breeze which had just started into life, 
and which amused itself by sporting with a 
stray leaf here and there. In the course of 
his meditations Michael Featherstone un- 
buttoned his respectable black coat, and 
took therefrom a pocket-book. From amongst 
a number of papers and letters he selected 
one which he opened and read, after replac- 
ing his pocket-book and rebuttoning his coat. 
Word for word this was the substance of the 
document : 


“JT, James Whitelock, being laid up by 
reason of an accident in the docks, give the fol- 
lowing information to Michael Featherstone, 
to act upon as he thinks best. I found the 
man we spoke of at ten o’clock of a night I 
can’t remember, my head being confused by 
the accident—but it must be many a month 
ago—lying by the side of a tree on a short 
track between Chatham and Rochester, mid- 
way perhaps. The track is off the main 
road, and saves a mile and a half. I ought 
to know that part of the country well; I 
tramped it years enough. 

“7 was in bad case ; not a penny to pay 
for a bed, and three apples and cold water 
Near the man was 
a horse, with saddle and bridle on; he was 
nibbling away at the grass. My first idea 
was to steal the saddle, though it would have 
been a hard matter for a suspected man to 
have turned it into bread and meat. The 
horse settled that idea for me ; I could not 
get near it, try my hardest. It took two 
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steps backward for my one step forward. My 
second idea was to look at the man. 

“T stooped over him, and couldn’t make 
out whether he was drunk or dead. I don’t 
know now. He made no movement. My 
third idea was to search if there was anything 
about him that would be useful to a poor 
fellow. He had a ring on his finger ; I tried 
to get it off, but it wouldn’t come. He had 
a gold watch and chain, and I was just about 
to take them when I thought that money 
would be safer. So I felt in his pockets. 

“Tn his trousers pocket two sovereigns and 
some loose silver in a purse. I took the 
money, and put the empty purse back. That 
was a good night’s work, but I thought what 
a fool I should be if he had more about him 
and I left it behind me. A chance like that 
wasn’t likely to occur again. In his waist- 
coat pocket a gold pencil case. I left it, 
though my fingers itched. A pearl and silver 
knife and a gold keeper in tissue paper. I 
left them all. Then I searched the inner 
breast pocket of his coat, which was tightly 
buttoned, and there I found a pocket-book. 
It was heavy and bulky. I moved some dis- 
tance off, to find out what it contained. It 
was filled with notes and gold. Four thou- 
sand pounds in bank notes angl fifty sove- 
reigns. A rare haul. I took all the money 
out, and stowed it away about me, and I was 
about to throw the pocket-book away when I 
thought of another plan. I went back tothe 
man. He was lying motionless; he hadn't 
moved. I fastened the empty pocket-book, 
and slid it back into the pocket I took it 
from. Then I buttoned up his coat, and 
went away. Before twelve o'clock the next 
day I was thirty miles off. 

“T lived well enough for a week or two 
afterwards ; not too well, because what I had 
to do was not to draw suspicion upon me. I 
had plenty to eat and drink, but I never 
drank more than was good for me ; I had to 
take care of my property. 

“There was plenty of gold for me to live 
on for a long while. I did not dare to try 
to change a note; the whole thing might 
have been discovered, and there would have 
been an end of me. I would have left the 
country if I could. There would have been 
too much danger in the attempt because, for 
eighteen months to come, I had to report 
myself to the police once a month for some- 
thing I had done. It seemed to me that my 
best plan was to go on quietly till I was free 
of the police, and then to go to America with 
my property. But I was frightened that I 
should lose it, or be robbed of it, or that it 





might be found upon me, before I was a free 
man to go where [ liked without being ques- 
tioned or taken up; so I made up my mind 
to bury it in a safe place, and I thought the 
safest place would be in the woods where 
people wouldn’t dream of looking for treasure. 
I fixed upon the spot, put the bank notes in 
a cigar box which I pitched and tarred well 
outside, filled it with shavings, and nailed it 
up. I sewed up the box in canvas, and 
pitched and tarred that well, and then, one 
dark night, I stowed it away in Cobham 
Woods, digging a hole four feet deep, and 
bedding the box amid a heap of stones. | 
stamped the earth above it in a thorough 
workmanlike manner, and pressed the leaves 
into the earth, and threw them loosely above 
that, so that no man would suspect that the 
ground had been disturbed. There the 
money lies, safe, till some one digs it up. 
And no one can dig it up who does not know 
the exact spot, and how it was all done. 

“Walk from Rochester to Cobham, through 
the hop gardens and woods till you come to 
the foot-bridge that takes you into the park. 
You can’t miss the path ; there is only one. 
When you come to the foot-bridge, which is 
about twelve feet high, with a flight of steps 
on the Cobham side and a flight of steps on 
the Rochester side, don’t go any farther. Set 
your face towards Rochester, and measure 
two hundred yards, no more and no less, and 
on the right of the path you will see an old 
chestnut tree, with eleven branches arching 
over and bedded in the ground, forming a 
semicircle. Take a piece of cord or wood 
and make a straight line from the centre 
branch, which will be the sixth counting 
either way, to the trunk of the tree. In the 
centre of this straight line, four feet down, 
you will find the box sewn in canvas, with the 
money in it. ‘To make sure of the tree, look 
well over the bark, Cobhamwards, about four 
feet from the ground, and you will find the 
letters W E cut pretty deep in. HowI came 
to choose those letters was because I re- 
membered they were affixed in silver on the 
outside of the pocket-book in which I found 
the money. That is all I have to say. 

“ Signed, “ JAMES WHITELOCK.” 


“This document is my safeguard,” mused 
Michael Featherstone, “in case I am inter- 
rupted in my night’s work. The explanation 
cannot be otherwise than satisfactory. Hav- 
ing by chance come into possession of the 
information I resolved to test its accuracy, so 
that I might be able to return the money to 
its rightful owner, and clear him from the 
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suspicion which hangs over him. 


his condemnation, and in a measure assisted 


in his disgrace, I am most anxious to be the | 


first to clear his name from reproach—sup- 
posing James Whitelock’s strange story be 
true. Yes, always supposing that. And I 
thought it best to work alone, so that, in case 
the story is an invention, further humiliation 
should be spared a gentleman whom I served 
so long. I call that a noble line of conduct 
to pursue.” The false smile which hovered 
about his lips as he mentally rehearsed this 
explanation in the event of discovery, now 
disappeared. “But I-am mistaken in you, 
Michael Featherstone, if you do not perform 
your task so well as not to run the risk of 
interruption. You have never yet bungled 
any job you took in hand, and you are not 
likely to bungle one now.” 

With this self-praise he was about to fold 
the document and replace it in his pocket- 
book when a singular but perfectly natural 
cireumstance occurred. He was sitting close 
to the window, anticipating no interruption, 
and holding James Whitelock’s confession 
loosely in his hand ; the door of the room 
was suddenly opened, and a draught was 
caused ; and at that very moment a puff of 
wind whisked the Confession out of Michael 
Featherstone’s fingers, and flew away with it. 


He was so startled and confused that the | 
landlord of the The Ship, who was innocently 
responsible for the affair, regarded him with | 


some suspicion. 

“What's the matter?” inquired the land- 
lord. 

“The paper! The paper! 
Featherstone. 

“What paper?” demanded the landlord, 
looking around to convince himself that no- 
thing had been abstracted. 

Michael Featherstone also looked around ; 
so sudden and unexpected was his loss that 
he was in doubt whether the document was 
in or out of the room. 

“T was reading a paper,” he stammered, 
“as you entered, and it suddenly flew 
away.” 

“ Magic,” suggested the landlord, with a 
sidelong glance at his guest, who was hunting 
about the room. 

The look, and the tone in which the word 


”? 


was uttered, recalled Michael Featherstone to | 


himself. 
“Tt must have been the wind,” he said. 


Having | 
been in Mr. Earnshaw’s service for a number | 
of years, and having unfortunately joined in | 


gasped Michael | 


window at once. Nothing could be seen of 
the paper. ‘ Was it a newspaper ?” 

“No; a letter. Id best go and look for 
it.” 

“Please yourself,” said the landlord, in- 
differently. 

But Michael Featherstone lingered yet a 
few moments, searching nooks and corners 
with his eyes ; he dared not run the risk of 
leaving a document so compromising behind 
him. 

“The chances are,” said the landlord, “ that 
it’s outside and not in, and as it seems to be 
something of importance I'd advise you to 
look where it’s most likely to be found.” 

Michael Featherstone took the sensible 
advice, and hurriedly bidding the landlord 
good-day, left the room and the inn. 

Thevery breezes seemed to conspire against 
him ; they were light but erratic, and blew 
now this way, now that. Michael Feather- 
stone obtained from them no index of the 
course of the lost document ; he walked a few 
yards up the street, and then a few yards 
down, and gazed suspiciously at every man 
and woman he met. A gaily-decorated plea- 
sure> van, literally crammed with children, 
followed by a carriage in which gentry were 
seated, came in view, and he had to stand aside 
to let them pass. His suspicious glances were 
busy among them, but he saw nothing of the 

| Confession. And though he searched high 
and low, as the saying is, for fully an hour, 
he was not more successful. The paper-was 
not to be found. Finally his thoughts took 
| the direction of consequences, and shaped 
| themselves thus :— 
| “T£ another person finds the paper, how 
will it affect me? Does it inculpate me? 
| Will it bring me intodanger? Howam I to 
act so as to escape any evil consequences that 
may arise? Let me think coolly. 

“Tf it is found, the person who finds it 
may not be able to read. A clodhopper 

| probably, who does not know A from a bull’s 

| foot, and who, if he does not tear it up and 
throw it away, may keep it to wrap his 
bread and cheese in. That would be the 
end of it. 

“Tt may not be picked up at all. It may 
be torn to pieces by the wind, stamped in 
the dust, or dropped in a pond, in either of 
which cases its intelligibility will be destroyed. 
In that way, also, an end of it. 

“ But it may be picked up by a person 
who can read and will attach a meaning to 


it, and who, out of curiosity or avarice, may 


“That’s more sensible,” remarked the | visit the spot in which the treasure is buried, 


landlord, and both the men looked out of | for the purpose of digging it up. 


If so, the 
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probabilities are that he will go to-night, and 
that he will go alone. I shall be there, and 
shall be able to see for myself. In that case 
my actions must be guided by circumstances. 
To one course Iam pledged. No man shall 
possess the money but I, Michael Feather- 
stone. A likely thing, indeed, that I shall 
submit to be robbed of a fortune when it is 
within my grasp! 

“Say that I am not disturbed to-night. I 
go; I find the money. It is mine. What 
then, to do, so that I may have no fears in 
the future? Why, to watch near the spot, 
night after night, for a week or so; for a 
fortnight even, to settle the matter once and 
tor all. If no person visits the tree, or 
lingers near it with asettled design (which it 
will not be difficult for me to find out), I may 
rest satisfied that the paper is destroyed 
without any man being the wiser, and that 
it can never be brought against me. I 
have allowed myself to be frightened by 
shadows. The loss, after all, may be no 
great one.” 

Having thus, as be believed, unravelled the 
web of consequences, Michael Featherstone 
turned down a bye lane in a more comfort- 
able frame of mind. Nevertheless he did 
not relax his watchful glances on all sides of 
him in his search for the Confession of which 
he had been so strangely deprived. 

Meanwhile let us see what became of it. 
The breeze whirled it along, now allowing 
it to trail on the ground, now whisking it up 
and twirling it round and round, now dash- 
ing it against a hedge where the brambles 
tore and partly defaced it, and eventually 
lodged it in the branches of a green tree 
which overlooked the churchyard. There 
it remained awhile, and presently, once more 
the sport of fate, it was released again, and 
fluttered to the ground, within a short dis- 
tance of Peter Lamb, who was still sorrowing 
over his mother’s grave. Some humble 
friend of the dead woman had placed a 
rough cross of wood upon the mound, and 
Peter Lamb bedewed the cross with his 
tears and kissed it, and prayed as he knelt 
by the sacred earth. Then, with chastened 
heart, he prepared to go forth into the world, 
a lonely man, and it came into his mind to 
take with him a little of the mould from his 
mother’s grave, and a few of the wild flowers 
that grew about it. He felt in his pockets 
for paper ; he had none; and he was on the 
point of carrying away the loose earth in his 
pocket when his eyes lighted on the Confes- 
sion which had just fluttered from the tree. 
He picked it up, and doubling it over with 





the writing inside, placed in it some of the 
earth and a few wild flowers, kissing each one 
as he gathered it. Then he carefully folded 
the paper, and tied it round with a piece of 
string. A sailor may not carry paper in his 
pockets, but he is seldom without string. 
He had scarcely noticed that there was writ- 
ing on the paper. His soul was filled with 
sorrow, and had no room for curiosity. Be- 
sides, his eyes were blinded by tears. Hang- 
ing round his neck, hidden beneath his shirt, 
was a small oilskin bag, in which were some 
trifling mementoes and a bank note for ten 
pounds with which he had intended to 
gladden his old mother’s heart. Unloosen- 
ing the neck of the bag he deposited in it 
the packet of earth and flowers, and.with a 
last sorrowful look at the churchyard, took 
his departure. 


CHAPTER III.—A POOR BOY’S PHILOSOPHY. 

As he walked away he passed the young 
schoolmaster, Warren Earnshaw, who was 
standing at the door of the school-house. 
School was over for the day, and had Peter 
Lamb been five minutes earlier he would 
have seen the youngsters scampering out, 
wild with delight. Only one pupil remained 
behind, and he was standing by the school- 
master’s side—a lad of fifteen, on crutches, 
looking so wan and weak, and altogether of 
so slight a build that he did not appear to be 
more than ten. Warren Earnshaw’s hand 
was resting lightly on the cripple’s shoulder, 
and the expression on the lad’s thoughtful, 
intellectual face denoted that he was in the 
companionship of a man he loved. “There 
goes a man in grief,” thought Warren Earn- 
shaw, and he gazed at the sailor with sympa- 
thising eye. He would have deemed it the 
wildest of dreams had he been told that 
between him and this stranger from the seas, 
upon whom he looked now for the first time, 
a link was forged which time could not break, 
and which was to produce the strangest re- 
sults in the future. 

“A sailor, sir,” said the cripple. 

“Yes, Philip,” said Warren Earnshaw, 
“and a decent looking man. Some trouble 
seems to have fallen upon him; there are 
tears in his eyes.” 

“Tt falls upon everybody, sir, in one way 
or another.” 

“That is true, Philip; you have reason to 
say so.” With a pitying glance at the lad’s 
crutches. 

“Oh, I was not thinking of myself,” said 
Philip, in a gentle tone, “I might be much 
worse off thanI am. Indeed, sir, I am not 
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at all sure that it is not my good fortune to 
have a pair of useless legs.” 

“How do you make that out, my boy ?” 

“Well, if I were strong, and able to run 
quickly, and carry heavy weights, and bear 
much fatigue, I should almost certainly have 
been sent into the fields to work—perhaps 
even before I learned to read and write.” 

“You would have been doing good work 
in the fields, remember that, Philip.” 

“T do remember it, sir. Iam not speak- 
ing lightly of labour, but I am trying, as I 
have often tried, to prove to myself that the 
accident which crippled me was exactly what 
was needed to set me in my right place in 
the world. As a field labourer I should not 
have been contented, and to go about one’s 
work with a discontented spirit is not to be 
desired. Therefore I have reason to thank 
God for making me as I am.” 

“Your philosophy, Philip——” 

The lad interrupted him brightly. 
philosophy, sir ?” 

“ Without a doubt, unless I greatly mistake 
the meaning of the term.” 


“Ts it 


“Then,” said Philip with a whimsical smile, | 


“T have reason to be more than ever grate- 
ful for my condition, for it has made me a 
philosopher without my knowing it.” 

“T was about to say,” said Warren Earn- 
shaw, taking up the thread of his argument, 
“that I should not be surprised to hear that 
you could find it in your mind to thank the 
gentleman whose horse ran over you when 
you were but four years old, and made you 
the cripple you are.” ‘ 

“With all my heart I thank him,” said 
Philip gravely; “he has been my bene- 
factor.” 

*“T do not think you have ever related to 
me the exact particulars, Philip.” 

* You shall hear them, sir. 
I can remember I was no more than four 


years of age when my sister took me out to | 


play ih the woods. It wasa beautiful spring 
day,and the woods were full of primroses. 
I fell to picking them, having even then a 
passion for flowers, and I had gathered as 
many as I could hold in my two hands when, 
looking up, I found myself alone. My sister 
had gone off with some older playfellows, 
intending to come back for me. I did not 
know that, however, and, with my hands 
filled with primroses, I went in search of 
her. It isn’t easy for me now, lame as I am, 
to lose myself in the woods ; I could find my 
way through them blindfold ; but I was a 
little fellow, and I dare say I was frightened. 
I can’t say how long I was wandering about 


looking for my sister ; what I remember next 
is that I was crossing a public road which 
divided the woods when I heard the sound 
of a horse’s hoofs, and became confused. The 
horse, as I was afterwards told, had become 
unmanageable, and was galloping along at a 
great rate. Iwas struck down, and lay in- 
sensible in the road. Very shortly after- 
wards the rider, having calmed his horse and 
brought it to submission, came back to see 





As nearly as | 


what mischief he had done, and discovered me 
lying like dead, with blood about me. He 
| carried me to the village, and found out my 
| parents, and related to them the particulars 
|of the accident. There being no doctor 
|near, he himself galloped off to Rochester, 
| and brought one back with him, who attended 
|me regularly for many months, the gentle- 
| man paying him for his services. Well, sir, 
| my parents were poor then, as they are now, 
and the gentleman behaved nobly. He 
charged himself with my future, he said, and 
|he has paid them five shillings a week from 
that time to this, and assisted them in other 
| ways besides. He could not be expected to 
do more, but he did: he has paid regularly 
for my-schooling, and when he discovered 
that I was fond of books he supplied me 
| with them. I have quite a little library at 
home, and not a book the gentleman has given 
me is lost or mislaid, though some of the 
first I had when I was very little are sadly 
torn. But since I began to understand what 
books really are I have taken better care of 
them. They are my true friends, and I look 
| upon them almost as if they have real life in 
them, and can speak tome. Well, sir, they 
do live, and they do speak to me. I often 
| wonder how the world got along when there 
were no books to read ; I am glad I ara alive 
| now instead of then.” 

“Why do you pause?” asked Warren 
Earnshaw ; for Philip had suddenly broken 
off in his speech. “I want to hear more.” 

“Tt seemed to me all at once, sir, that I 
was taking credit to myself to which I am 
| not entitled. My thoughts sometimes run 
'along so fast that I am obliged to pull up. 
| To the gentleman whose horse ran over me 
belongs all the credit of making me better 
than I should have been if I hadn’t gone out 
with my sister on that spring morning to pick 
primroses. It is he who has directed my 
| taste for reading ; all the books I have are of 
| his choosing. But for him I shouldn’t know 
what ‘I know, I shouldn’t see what I see. 
Quiet as is the life we live here, all the world 
is open tome. That strong man, the sailor 








who passed us just now, has, by the look of 
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him, travelled over thousands and thousands | ception of the gentleman to whom I owe 


of miles of sea, but I doubt whether he knows 
more of the mysteries of the ocean than I do. 
I don’t say it boastfully, because that would 
be a piece of foolishness of which I should 
have good need to be ashamed; but I am 
speaking of the power of books and of the 
gratitude we owe to the writers of them. 
They are the real teachers. If I could 
become one—” And here Philip suddenly 
broke off again, with blushes on his face, and 
said, “I beg your pardon, sir.” 

“No occasion, Philip. Who knows,” said 


Warren Earnshaw, with a sigh, “what 
may happen in the years to come? Your 


infirmity may prevent you from going out 
into the world, but you could write what 
you feel, according to your light and lead- 
ng?” 

“Do you think so, sir ; do you think so?” 
cried Philip, trembling with enthusiasm. 

“Tam sure so. Goonas you have begun, 
and you will win both love and respect. You 
will be more fortunate than I.” 

“Ah! no, sir,” said Philip, with an earnest 
look at the young schoolmaster, “don’t say 
that. You know so much more than I, and 
you are so strong and gentle. If you will 
forgive me for saying so,” and here the lad 
lowered his head, and an inexpressible sweet- 
ness was in his voice, “ I love you, sir!” 

Warren Earnshaw turned away, so that 
the groan which he could not suppress should 
not reach the lad’s ears, and the thought 
which crossed his mind was, ‘“ Would this 
pure-minded, pure-hearted lad say that to me 
if he knew that upon me and all belonging to 
me hangs the shadow of a deep, an indelible 
disgrace ¢” 

Philip’s sweet voice chased the cloud 
away. 

“ You are not angry with me ?” 

“ Angry t No, indeed ! But I have serious 
troubles to contend with, and I am not always 
successful in bearing with them patiently. 
Go on, Philip; your ambition is a worthy 
one.” 

“Tt appears to me presumptuous when I 
think of men whose very names have a charm 
for me. Till now I have never ventured to 
speak of it, and I am sure I don’t know how 
it escaped my lips.” 

“Except that you are conversing with a 
man in whom you feel confidence, who 
sympathises with you, and returns your 
love.” : 

“Thank you, sir. We have not known 
each other long, but it seems to me as if you 
had been my friend for years. With the ex- 





everything I never met one, till you came, 
who would listen to my foolish talk, and who 
has encouraged me as you have done. Yes, 
before anything in the world it is my prayer 
that I may be able to write. In a few years 
I shall be a man, and then I must do some- 
thing to live. I am not strong enough for 
plough and scythe, I can’t drive a horse and 
cart, but a pen is easily held. The fear is,” 
he said, rubbing his forehead, with another 
of his whimsical smiles, “ whether anything 
would come. The ladies and gentlemen who 
came to see me last year may be right in 
what they said of me.” 

“ What was it they said, Philip ?” 

“T have never mentioned it, but it has 
haunted me ever since. I wouldn't mention 
it now if it wasn’t that I should like you to 
know me exactly as I am, and to hear what 
others think of me. Well, sir, it was in the 
evening when father and mother were at home, 
and I was sitting in a corner, reading. A car- 
riage stopped at the door, and some ladies 
and gentlemen got out. My father and 
mother, as was right, stood before the gentry, 
and I suppose I should have risen also had 
my crutches been handy ; but one was broken 
and was being mended. After looking about 
them and asking a few unnecessary questions, 
a lady said, pointing to me, ‘ Is this the clever 
boy we have heard so much of ?’ and I turned 
hot and red, because there was something 
in her tone which grated upon me. My 
father replied that I was the only son he had, 
and referred tg the unfortunate accident 
which had deprived me of the use of my legs. 
‘Unfortunate, indeed,’ said the lady, ‘for 
it deprives you of his services, and deprives 
him of the opportunity of obtaining his live- 
lihood in the station in which he was born.’ 
She took the book I was reading from me, 
and looked at it. Iremember it well; it was 
‘The Prison Flower. Have you read it, 
sir 1” 

“Yes, Philip. It is a beautiful little 
story.” 

“And teaches you something, sir. The 
lady returned the book to me, and said, ‘ Do 
you know. anything of history, boy?’ I 
replied that I had read the History of Eng- 
land, and she asked me historical questions, 
which I answered correctly. She was not 
pleased ; she would have preferred an exhi- 
bition of ignorance on my part. I had three 
or four books by my side, and she took them 
up and looked at them. One was a lesson 
book in French, another was Shakespeare’s 
Plays. ‘Indeed!’ she said; ‘French! Are 
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you learning French?’ I answered that I 
had commenced to learn the language. ‘You 
read Shakespeare, too,’ she said, seemingly 
much disturbed. And when I answered that 
I had read most of his plays, and had read 
Hamlet three times, she was still more dis- 
pleased. Then she said, addressing her 
friends, ‘that over-education was one of the 
greatest evils of the age, and that it was 
never intended that people in a low station 
should learn what I was learning, and read 
what I was reading.’ I could not see the 
justice of her remarks, but I did. not speak 
except in reply to questions she put to me. 
A curious thought came to me at the time. 
It was that if she could have had her way 
she would have marked me ‘ Dangerous ;’ 
and yet I was not conscious of having done 
anything which should reasonably have 
excited her disapproval. 
she asked me, and I think my answer to it 
condemned me utterly in her estimation as 
unworthy and untruthful. ‘Who is it,’ she 
said, ‘who supplies you with these books ? 
Your parents cannot afford to purchase them 
for you.’ I replied that the books were sent 
to me by the gentleman whose horse, running 
away, caused my accident. ‘What is the 
name of this benevolent gentleman?’ she 
asked ; and I replied that I did not know his 
name. ‘You see,’ she said, addressing her 
friends again, ‘what comes of this kind of 
teaching,’ pointing to the books; ‘it makes 
them deceitful, treacherous, and untruthful. 
I cannot say that I have any great hopes of 
this very clever boy in the future.’ My 
parents said nothing, nor did I; and then 
the ladies and gentlemen took their departure. 
What do you think of it, sir?” 

“That they were unjust to you, Philip,” 
said Warren Earnshaw, “and that you will 
have it in your power one day to take a fine 
revenge upon them.” 

“In what way, sir?” 

“ By proving that she was wrong in her 
prophecy. When you are a man write a 
good book and send it to her. It is now an 
established truth, my lad, that the pen is 
mightier than the sword. But I confess that 
you have stirred my curiosity by what you 
have said concerning your gentleman friend. 
Have you never received a clue as to h's 
name or what he is ?” 

“No; I know nothing, except that he lives 
in London. The money for my parents and 
the books for me are brought down regularly 
by a servant, who is very quiet and reserved, 
and who discourages all attempts to ascertain 
who his master is. He comes four times a 


One last question | 








year, and we always receive a note of a few 
lines telling us on what day he will arrive, 
and I take care to have ready for him a 
basket of flowers which he carries back with 
him. It is a mystery but I really think I 
enjoy it. You see, sir, there are all kinds of 
possibilities in it, and it sets the fancy going. 
I hope you don’t think me selfish for speak- 
ing so much about myself ?” 

“Tt was at my wish, Philip; a conversation 
such as this is of service to me ; it takes me 
out of myself for the time, and makes me 
forget my troubles. But we have chatted 
long enough ; I want to look over your 
exercises, 

CHAPTER IV.—HOME, SWEET HOME, 

BEFORE this exchange of confidences had 
come to an end, Peter Lamb, the sailor, had 
passed out of the village, not, however, with- 
out taking with him some crumbs of comfort. 
Coming to the little shop kept by Bessie’s 
mother he knocked at the door, and the 
woman opened it. 

“Tt crossed my mind,” he said half apolo- 
getically, “that you might have considered 
it a liberty when I spoke to you this 
morning.” 

“Not at all,” she responded heartily ; 
“only it did strike me as curious when you 
asked me whether I could guess your name.” 

“Ay, ay, my lass—excuse a sailor’s way 
of speaking ; there ain’t a bit of harm in it. 
Your little Bessie and me struck up a friend- 
ship the moment we clapped eyes on each 
other. I told you how I guessed her name 
at once. Well, my lass, that was rather on- 
common, wasn’t it, there are so many dif- 
ferent names? Her face ‘twas that made 
me divine it; it is for all the world the very 
image of the face of a little lass, named 
Bessie likewise, who, if you will believe me, 
was a sweetheart of mine when she wore 
short frocks. So it came over me just now, 
seeing as how I’m bidding good-bye to this 
part of the country for many a long year to 
come, that I'd like to leave a memento behind 
me for the first little friend I made in the 
village, after fifteen years’ absence on foreign 
seas,” 

The woman looked at him with deepened 
curiosity as he laid on the counter the deal 
box he had brought with him. From his 
pocket he produced a stout knife, with which 
he prized up the lid, and then he carefully 
lifted out a mechanical toy, protected by a 
glass shade. It represented a ship on green 
waves ; on the background was painted a view 
of chalk cliffs, with a glimpse of an impossible 
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corn-field—but that mattered little, the colour | happened otherwise, and all I can say is, the 
of the golden corn was so beautiful. Above | Lord’s will be done! It’s no use my taking 
chalk cliffs, and golden corn, and green seas, | it out again with me; it ‘d only make me 
shone the blue clouds, with three birds | melancholy, so I thought it might be agree- 
flying—sea-gulls surely ; and on the left of | able to you if I asked you to accept it for 
the ship, nestling under the cliffs, were a| your little Bessie and in remembrance of old 
cottage and a windmill. But that was not | times.” 
all. In the wooden rim beneath the glass| The woman looked at him through her 
shade were two thin pieces of strong wire | tears. 
and a string with a wooden knob to it. | “T know you now,” she said; “you are 
“See, my lass,” said Peter Lamb, “this is | Peter Lamb that ran away and went to sea 
the way it works.” | when I was a little girl.” 
He pulled one of the wires, and a musical | She put forth her hand, and he clasped it, 
box immediately set up the tune of “A Life | saying— 
on the Ocean Wave;” he pulled the string and | “Come, that’s a comfort anyhow. I can 
the waves began to roll and the ship to heave, | take this hand-shake with me, and [I shall 
now sinking, now rising ; the whole being a | know that I am not quite forgotten. Why, 
capital imitation of a ship sailing, shall we | here’s my Bessie, that promised to be my 
say, to New Zealand, or China, or America, | little wife when she’s big enough! What do 
or wherever the fancy willed. The woman | you think of this, my lass ?” 
gazed at the pretty toy with delight, shifting || He took the child on his knee, and worked 
her glances from that to the face of Peter | the ship and the music for her, to her infinite 
Lamb. Then said the sailor, in a tone very | wonder and delight. 
soft and low— “This is yours, my lass,” he said, “and 
“T brought this home as a present to my | mother will take care of itfor you. It might 
dear old mother, who lies in her grave | be—there’s no telling—that one of these fine 
yonder.” | days, there'll come from foreign parts a bit 
‘ And pushing one wire in and pulling the | of coral, or a shell or two, that can’t be 
other out, the air changed to “‘ Home, Sweet | picked up on these shores, so that you may 
Home.” bear in mind the name of Peter Lamb, your 
They both listened in silence, the man and | sailor sweetheart. Though I don’t doubt,” 
the woman, and the stirring of a responsive lhe added, shaking his head half sadly, half 
chord in their hearts brought tears to their | humorously, “that you'll serve the old tar 
eyes. | as a namesake of yours has already done, and 
“T saw it,” said Peter Lamb, referring to | throw him over for a butcher, or a baker, or 
the toy, “in a foreign country, many a/a candlestick-maker. The best way is to 
thousand mile from here, and I said to my- | gather the cherries while they’re ripe; so 
self, ‘I'll take this home to my old mother. | give me three kisses.” 
When the ship’s a rolling to the tune of “A| The child gave him a dozen, and then he 
Life on the Ocean Wave” she'll think of me, | set her down, and shaking hands once more 
and when it’s a rolling to “Home, Sweet | with her mother, bade them both farewell, 
Home,” she'll know I’m thinking of her.’ It’s | and took his way to Gravesend. 




















THIS WORLD. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD. 


TPXHY world is made to fit thine own, 
A nursery for thy children small, 
The playground-footstool of thy throne, 
Thy solemn school-room, Father of all! 
When day is done, in twilight’s gloom, 
We pass into thy presence-room. 


Because from selfishness and wrath, 
Our cold and hot extremes of ill, 
We grope and stagger on the path, 
Thou tell’st us from thy holy hill, 
With icy storms and sunshine rude, 
That we are all unripe in good. 


Because of snaky things that creep 
Through our soul’s sea, dim-undulant, 

Thou fill’st the mystery of thy deep 
With faces heartless, grim and gaunt ; 

That we may know how ugly seem 

The things our spirit-oceans teem. 


Because of half-way things that hold 

Good names, and have a poisoned breath— 
Prudence that is but trust in gold, 

And faith that is but fear of death— 
Amongst thy flowers, the lovely brood, 
Thou sendest some that are not good. 


Thou stay’st thy hand from finishing things, 
To make thy child love the complete ; 

Full many a flower comes up thy springs, 
Unshamed in imperfection sweet ; 


| That through good all, and good in part, 
| Thy work be perfect in the heart. 


| 
| 


Because in careless confidence, 
So oft we leave the narrow way, 
Its borders thorny hedges fence, 
Beyond them marshy deeps affray ; 
Lo! farther on, the heavenly road 
Lies through the gardens of our God. 


3ecause thy sheep so often still 
Forsakes the meadow, cool and damp, 
To climb the stony, grassless hill, 
Or wallow in the slimy swamp, 
Thy sicknesses, where’er he roam, 
Go after him and bring him home. 


One day, all fear, all ugliness, 

All pain, all discord, low or loud, 
All selfishness, and all distress, 

Shall melt like low-spread morning cloud, 
And heart and brain be free from thrall, 
Because thou, God, art all in all. 
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Short Papers on the Gork of Beetles, Vultures, ete. 


By tue Rey. J. G. WOOD, M.A., Autnor or ‘Homes witnout Hanns,” Etc 


| * And his own, balancing with an insect’s life, 
Though but to help the Beetle on its back 
Often and often.”— Festus. P. J. Baiiry. 


FIRST SERIES.—BEETLES. 
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M ETAPHORICALLY speaking, the beetle 
. has been on its back for many a long 

year. Let me try to set it on its legs. 
m— Perhaps no insects have been less understood 

} ' i than the beetles. Even Shakspeare, though he 
could find a compassionate word for the “poor Beetle 


that we tread upon,” could not find a kindly or appre- 
ciative word for it. On the contrary, he shared the 
popular belief that beetles are noxious, hateful, and 
objectionable beings, and baneful to mankind. In the 
Tempest, where Caliban reviles Prospero, he invokes— 
* All the charms 
Of Sycorax, toads, Beetles, light on you.” 
In the Midsummer Night's Dream, 
where Titania sleeps, her attendant 
fairies sing— 


** Beetles black, approach not near.” 
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I very much fear that the popular 
prejudice has not undergone very 
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are ck) | 
much change for the better, and that beetles 


of all kinds are generally detested, even 
if not actually feared. Yet, even con- 
sidered as to outward appearance, there are 
no living creatures which are more grace- 
ful of form than many beetles, while many 


are adorned with colours such as no art | 


of man can distantly imitate. Not even 
the brilliant plumage of the humming-bird 


can compare with that of many beetles | 
which to the unaided eye appear as if they | 


were nothing but dull green or yellow, while 
the infinite variety of patterns with which 


their wing-cases are sculptured would make | 


the fortune of a designer. 
few of them are rather offensive to our nos- 
trils, but, by way of compensation, there are 
quite as many which are gifted with perfumes 
such as we might only expect from the sweet- 
est flowers. 


It is true that a | 


As to their uses, it is not easy to say what | 


may be the ultimate use of any being what- | 


ever, or the influence which it exerts upon 
the world in general. That each species of 


} 


beetle must exert some active influence upon | 
the world is evident from the fact that it | 


exists. 


Had it no work to do, it would be | 


withdrawn from the world, in accordance | 
with the Divine law, which has no toleration | 


for idleness. 

I purpose in the following pages to take a 
few typical examples of the Beetle tribe, and 
to lay before the reader some of the work 
which they do. I shall not, however, venture 


to say that they have no other work, or to | 


define the ultimate object of the work which 


} 


we see, whether it be done in their larval | 


or perfect state of existence. 

There can be no doubt, however, that Food 
is one of the chief agents employed, not only 
by the beetles, but by all living beings, in- 
cluding man himself, in carrying out the 
object of its temporary sojourn upon earth. 
No insects have so wide a range of food as 
the beetles and, if for that reason alone, they 
are deserving of our consideration. 

Roughly speaking, we may divide the 
beetles into carnivorous and vegetarian, and 
will take them in that order. 

Firstly, however, we must be able to define 
a Beetle, or Coleopteron. 

All insects have normally four wings, 
though in some all four wings are rudiment- 
ary and left undeveloped. In others, such as 
the house-flies and gnats, there are apparently 
only two wings. In fact, however, there are 
really four, but the hind pair are rudimentary, 
so that only the two front wings are used for 
flight. In Beetles, however, the hind pair 
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only are used for flight, the front pair being 
very much thickened, useless for flight, and 
serving as covers for the hind pair when the 
insect uses its 

legs for loco- 

motion. ; 

As to their Pas wn as | 
life-history, it Satay 
is, in all the 
main points, 
similar to that 
of other in- 
sects. It be- 
gins with the 
from 
which is 
hatched the 
larva, or grub. 
In process of 
time the larva 
becomes a 
pupa, which 
in its turn 
becomes de- 
veloped into 
the perfect in- 
sect. 

Except in 
some few in- 
stances, where 
we can keep 
the creature 
under our 
eyes through 
all its stages, 
it is very 
difficult to 
trace the pro- 
gress of an 
individual. 

We can 
easily do so 
with the but- 
terflies and 
the generality 
of moths, the 
eges being 
laid in the 
open air, and 
the larva, or 
caterpillar, 
feeding upon 
leaves, so that 


ecg 
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it can be kept F me Li 


in sight. But Ground Beetles. 
most of the 

beetles pass their existence under very 
different conditions. As a rule, in the larval 


state they are darklings, and shun the light 
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to such a degree that if they are compelled 
to live in the light their natural conditions 
are altered, and the insect cannot be expected 
to thrive. 

Some, however, have been watched through- 
out the whole, or the greater part, of their 
lives, and I purpose to take our examples 
almost wholly from them. 

Beginning with the carnivorous beetles, 
we will first take those which feed on living 
prey, and which in consequence possess a 
highly organized structure. Externally, as 
they have to catch their prey in fair chase, 
they possess active limbs and powerful jaws, 
many of them being gifted with swift wings. 
Such are the Tiger Beetles, one of which is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 

Even if he had never heard of such an 
insect, any student of nature would know 
from the figure that the beetle must not only 
be carnivorous, but that it must be in the 
habit of chasing living and active prey. The 
firm and graceful outlines of the body and the 
formation of the legs show that the creature is 
swift of limb ; but even if the rest of the body 
had been destroyed and nothing left but the 
head, an entomologist could at once deduce 
from it the character of the insect to which 
it belonged. 

The enormous and projecting eyes, which 
occupy a very large portion of the head, de- 
note that a large range of vision is required, 
while the long, sharply-pointed jaws, the tips 
crossing each other when closed, so that prey, 
when, once seized, could have no hope of 
escape, show that the beetle must be rapa- 
cious as well as carnivorous.. 

There are many of these Tiger Beetles 
(Cicindela), as they are appropriately termed, 
several of which inhabit our country. One 
of them, the Green Tiger Beetle, is plentiful 
on most waste grounds where the soil is 
sandy. I well recollect my first acquaintance 
with this beetle. 

I was little more than a boy at the time, 
and had gone out with an insect net to the 
outskirts of Bagley Wood, near Oxford. On 
a sandy knoll I saw several dull green beetles 
running about with extraordinary activity, 
but succeeded in pouncing upon several and 
putting them into my tin collecting box. 
(N.B.—I did not then know the virtues of 
the “laurel-bottle” as a mode for almost in- 
stantaneous destruction of insect life.) 

I had also seen plenty of shining blue flies 
on the wing, but, in my ignorance, I mistook 
them for blue-bottles, and did not trouble 
myself about them. Presently, however, one 





folded its wings, and, to my profound aston- 
ishment, became a beetle, and ran away 
almost as swiftly as it had flown. Of course, 
I caught as many as I could and betook 
myself homewards. 

I had been all the time conscious of a 
rather powerful odour somewhat resembling 
the perfume of sweet-briar leaves, but had 
no idea that the beetles were in any way 
connected with it. But when I reached my 
room and opened the box, the fragrant odour 
that rushed out of it showed at once that it 
was exhaled by the beetles. 

The potency and permanence of this odour 
are most remarkable. I had put a pair of 
kid gloves in the same pocket which con- 
tained the tin collecting box, and though the 
box was tightly closed the gloves retained 
the sweet-briar-like perfume for many days. 

On setting some of them in the attitude of 
flight, the instantaneous change of colour, 
from metallic blue to dull green, was at once 
explained. The upper surface of the abdo- 
men was shining blue, while the wing cases 
(elytra) were dull green. Consequently, when 
the insect alighted the wings were folded 
upon the abdomen, and then covered by the 
closed elytra. 

I have used the word “dull green ” to ex- 
press the colour of the wing cases, because 
they present that appearance to the unas- 
sisted eye. But if the insect be placed be- 
neath the half-inch object glass of a good mi- 
croscope, and a brilliant light concentrated 
upon it, the observer is almostdazzled with the 
brilliancy and variety of the colours which 
bedeck it. 

If a feather from the head or breast of a 
humming-bird be placed under the micro- 
scope, half its gorgeous colours vanish. But 
with the Tiger Beetle the effect is reversed, 
for it would be*impossible for the keenest 
human eye even to imagine the jewelled 
glories of the Tiger Beetle’s elytra. 

The interest of this beetle does not cease 
with its personal splendour, its activity over 
the ground or in the air, or, in fact, with its 
existence in the perfect state. While a larva 
or grub it is quite as interesting in its way. 
It is not by any means a pretty larva, and, 
in fact, is rather an ungainly-looking crea- 
ture, grey-brown in colour, with six little 
legs, so feeble that they can hardly drag 
their owner over the ground, its head armed 
with two long curved jaws, and having one 
of its “segments ” or rings of the body very 
much swollen, and furnished with a couple of 
stout hooks. 


of these flies settled on the sandy knoll, | Although it does look ungainly on @ 
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smooth or even a level surface, it becomes 
a different being when in its own home. 
It makes in the ground an almost perpen- 
dicular burrow, out of which it never ven- 
tures until it assumes the perfect form. Yet, 
as is evident from the shape of the jaws, it 
is predacious, and, moreover, requires a large 
and constant supply of living prey. 

How is it to obtain that prey while it is 
imprisoned in its burrow ? 

That it should catch its insect prey by fair 
chase, as it does after it has assumed its per- 
fect form, is manifestly impossible, and it 
must therefore possess some other means of 
appeasing its insatiable hunger. The mode 
which it adopts is somewhat similar to that 
which is employed by the ant-lion. 

I have already mentioned that the larva of 
the Tiger Beetle lives in a perpendicular 
burrow, and that it has a pair of hooks upon 
an enlarged segment. This segment is the 
eighth in order, counting the head as one, 
and its use is very remarkable. 

When awaiting prey, the larva ascends the 
burrow, but keeps the whole of the body 
within it. The head is laid flat on the ground, 
and the wide jaws are extended to their 
utmost. Considerable exertion would be 
needed in order to retain this position, but 
the enlarged segment and its hooks now 
come into play. The segment is so large 


that it nearly fills the burrow, and the hooks | 


which project from it serve to keep the larva 
in position. As soon as an unsuspecting 
insect comes within range of the jaws it is 
seized, the hooks are unhitched, and the 
larva drops to the bottom of the burrow, 


which is sometimes more than a foot in depth. | 


Ants form a large proportion of the Tiger 
Beetle larva’s food, for they have very im- 
perfect sight, and are apt to blunder against 
obstacles which they do not know. Mr. 
Westwood, who kept many of these larve, 
say that when engaged in excavating they 
carry the earth on their heads. 


NEXT we will take a vast family of preda- | 


cious beetles which do not require wings to 


aid them in catching prey, and are therefore | 


called Ground Beetles (Carabus). This last 
word is Greek, signifying either a crab or 
a hard-shelled beetle, and has been pressed 
into the service of entomologists in order to 
designate the beetles belonging to this par- 
ticular family. Some of the larger species are 


singularly graceful in outline, as may be seen | 


from the two examples which are here given. 
Plentiful as these insects may be, their life- 
history is not easily written. The Tiger 


| 

| Beetles give but little trouble, for the simple 
reason that they are essentially lovers of light 
and heat, and, like the ants on which they 
prey, .are_ chil- 
dren of the sun. 

But the great 
Carabus family 
are as a_ rule 
darklings, and 
whether in their 
perfect or larval 
condition, do not 
care to face the 
sunlight. This 
is the more won- 
derful, because 
their forms are 
so graceful, and 
in many cases 
their colouring 
is so lovely, and 
requires so much 
light for its 
manifestation, 
that we, in our 
ignorance, can- 
not understand 
why these beings 
should shun the 
light. A paral- 
lel example may 
be found in the 
marine worm 
which is called 
by the very ap- 
propriate name 
of Aphrodite. 

Its body is 
clothed with 
hairs, each of 
which when the 
light shines upon 
it looks like a 
waving beam of 
prismatic light, 
the hues chang- 
ing with every 
movement. 

Yet, not even 
the rat - tailed 
maggot lives so 
sordid a_ life. 
Nothing, to 
human eyes and 
nostrils, can be 
more repulsive 
| than the black mud which settles upon our 
| shores, and which is almost wholly composed 
| of decaying organic matter. Buried under 





Tiger Beetles. 
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this fetid mud lies the Aphrodite, a pheno- 
menon as remarkable as if the most brilliant 
humming-bird were to inhabit the Mammoth 
cave, where no ray of light could touch its 
gorgeous plumage. 

Phenomena such as these ought to make 
us less ready to pronounce judgment on the 
work of our Creator, and more ready to echo 
the wisdom of one who dared to acknowledge 
that these things were too wonderful for him. 

There is one member of this group whose 
work—or, at all events, a part of whose work 
—is self-evident. This is the beetle which is 
scientifically known as Calosoma sycophanta, 
but which, on account of its great rarity in 
this country, has no popular name. All over 
the warmer portion of the Continent, how- 
ever, its value is now acknowledged. 

There is on the Continent a moth the 
larva of which is called the Processionary 
Caterpillar, on account of the remarkable or- 
ganization which it possesses. As a rule cater- 
pillars are very independent beings, each one 
shifting for itself, and not acting in concert 
with others. But the Processionary Cater- 
pillars have a fashion of marching with a 
pfecision which would do honour to the 
most perfectly drilled troops of modern times. 
A single caterpillar takes the lead, and the 
rest follow in “Indian file,” the head of one 
almost touching the tail of its predecessor. 
On account of their numbers these cater- 
pillars are exceedingly destructive, and would 


be even more injurious were it not for the | 


Calosoma beetle, which deposits its eggs in 





the habitation of the Processionary Cater- 
pillar. These latter creatures dwell in a 
common silken web spun by themselves, and 
very much resembling the home of the Little 
Ermine moth which is so plentiful in our 
hedges and fruit trees. No sooner is the 
Calosoma grub hatched than it begins to 
eat the caterpillars, and as it is exceedingly 
voracious, it makes great havoc among them. 
So true is the instinct of the mother-beetle 
that there is scarcely a web of the Proces- 
sionary caterpillar in which at least one 
Calosoma cannot be found. Sometimes 
several of the larve of this beetle are to be 
found in the same Processionary nest, and 
then they are rather apt to defeat their own 
objects. They do not seem to possess the 
least discrimination, but when they come 
across anything alive and soft they consider 
themselves bound to eat it. Consequently, 
it occasionally happens that one Calosoma 
larva comes upon another, and “strikes it 
amidships,” as a sailor would say. The 
natural result takes place, and while one 
Calosoma grub is hunting for Processionary 
caterpillars, it is being devoured by one of 
its own brethren. Here again, we recognise 
the forethought of the Creator. The sense 
of pain, terrible as it is to beings of a higher 
organization, is so slightly developed, that 
the Calosoma larva will be so absorbed in 
devouring a Processionary caterpillar that it 
does not know that it isitself being eaten by 
one of its own kinsfolk. Again, these things 
are too wonderful for us. 





SERMONS ON THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF PRAYER. 
By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 


“Then answered they and said before the King, That Daniel. . . maketh his petition three times a day.”—Danret vi. 13. 


THE noble story of Daniel, and how, pre- 

ferring the peril of death to the abandon- 
ment of prayer, “his windows being open in 
his chamber towards Jerusalem, he kneeled 
upon his knees three times a day, and prayed 
and gave thanks before his God as he did 
aforetime,” naturally turns our thoughts to 
the subject of prayer. But it is, of course, 
impossible in one sermon to treat comprehen- 
sively or exhaustively of that great theme ; nor 
is it at all my wish todo so. The object of 


this sermon will be what I desire the object 
of all sermons to be—not to be either pro- 
found, or eloquent, or original, or to furnish 
you with passing amusement, or to give you 





| something to criticise, but, as simply as I 


can, to help forward myself and you along 
the uphillward path of the Christian life. 
For that Christian life no means of grace is 
so absolutely indispensable as prayer. The 
soul of man is like a kindled brand ; so long 
as the air breathes on it, it will retain 
till the last its genial warmth and crimson 
glow ; but let the air stagnate around it, and, 
flake on flake, the white ashes will’ gather 
over it, and the fire will die away within it, 
and under those ashes it will be left black and 
charred, a cold and useless log. What the 
breath of wind is on the glowing brand, that 
prayer is to the soul. Let the man or the 
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woman live a prayerless life, and all the light | 
and the fire and the glow, all the wisdom | 
and generosity and love will die away from it, 
because these are the result of spiritual grace | 
above; and covered with the dead, white 
embers of its own selfishness and pride, it too 
will be cold and dead and hard—a useless 
thing, half consumed with impenitence and | 
sin. | 

Or again (and I entreat you do not regard | 
these as figures of speech, or metaphors, but | 
as the clearest way of bringing before you | 
the deepest realities), the soul of man is like 
a field. Sometimes over the fields there | 
passes a wind which dries the plants, and 
then we see their withered stems droop to 
the earth ; but when the dew falls they are 
fresh again, and lift their drooping heads. 
So there are burning winds—of passion and 
of avarice, of trial and of temptation—which 
pass over the souls of men and wither them. 
Prayer is the dew of God, which falls upon 
them and restores their languishing beauty. 
Being then of such excellent value, let us 
plainly and simply try to see first, what 
prayer is ; next, what it may do for us; and 
thirdly, what is necessary to make it true 
prayer, and something more than the dumb 
moan of the suffering animal, something more 
than the cry of the hawk or the murmur of 
the gnat. Something more—alas! is it not 
too often something less—less sincere, with 
less of meaning in it than the roar of the 
young lions when they suffer hunger, or the 
call of the young ravens in their wind-rocked 
nest ? 

I. First, then, what is prayer? Some of you 
will think at once of the words of that ex- 
quisite hymn :— 


“ Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered, or unexpressed ; 
The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast. 


Prayer is the burthen of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear, 
The upward glancing of the eye 
* When none but God is near. 
“ Prayer is the simplest form of speech 
That infant lips can try ; 
Prayer the sublimest strains that reach 
The Majesty on high. 
“ Prayer is the contrife sinner’s voice 
Returning from his ways, 
While angels in their songs rejoice, 
And ery, ‘ Behold he prays!’ 
“ Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath, 
The Christian’s native air, 
The watchword at the gates of death, 
He enters heaven with prayer.” 


You could not, indeed, think of a better 
answer than this in general, but you may 
desire something different and more specific. 
Prayer, then, according to the definition of 
many Christian writers, is “a lifting up of a 





pure mind unto God, whereby we ask some- 
thing of Him.” But there are various kinds 
of prayer. “I exhort first,” says St. Paul, 
“that supplications, prayers, intercessions, 
and giving of thanks be made unto God in 
behalf of all men.” Here there are four 
kinds of prayer—supplications, i.e. special 
petitions to supply our need, and because of 


| our insufficiency ; prayers, the reverent ado- 


ration of God, the expression of our general de- 
votion; intercessions, prayers, both for others 


| and for ourselves, urgent, intense, personal 
| solicitations, poured forth because of our 


confidence as children towards the heavenly 
Father of whom we ask; _ thanksgivings, 
showing that we go to God not only because 
of our hope, but because of our gratitude ; 
not only from our own self-interest, but from 
our love. It is more, then, than the uplift- 
ing of a pure soul to God, in which we ask 
something of Him. It is also “a friendly 
talking with the Lord, from a high and 
kindled affection. It is the pouring out of a 
contrite heart, with. a sure persuasion that 
God will grant our requests. It is a Chris- 
tian’s intercourse with God, his sanctuary in 
troubles, his remedy for sins, his cure of 
griefs; it is an abstract and summary of 
religion ; it celebrates God’s attributes and 
confesses His glory and reveres His person, 
and implores His aid and gives thanks for 
His blessings ; and, as regards our own state 
of mind when we are praying, it is the peace 
of our spirit, the stillness of our thoughts, 
the rest of our cares, the calm of our tempest, 
the issue of a quiet mind, the daughter of 
charity, and the sister of meekness.” My 
brethren, let us fully understand this at the 
outset, true prayer is much more than asking, 
“it is praise, it is congratulation, it is a 
colloquy in which the soul engages with the 
All-wise and the All-holy ; it is a basking in 
the sunshine, varied by ejaculations of thank- 
fulness to the Sun of Righteousness for His 
light and His warmth. It is nothing less than 
the whole spiritual action of the soul turned 
towards God as its true and adequate object, 
and in this sense it is clear that, as to much 
prayer, the question whether it is answered 
or not (a question which is by sceptics so 
often and so coarsely urged) can never arise, 
for the simple reason that no answer is asked 
for.” For such prayer is, to a very great 
extent, its own answer. Its blessedness asks 
for no further fruition than itself. In such 
high hours of visitation from the living God 
thought is not, it dies away into rapture and 
beatitude. As distinguished from the mere 
ejaculations of our agony, or cries of our 
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alarm, or reiterations of our selfishness, I 
would define prayer as the reverent inter- 
course and intense communion of the soul of 
the Christian with his God. 

II. This, then, being what prayer is, do 
you ask what prayer can do for us? I 
answer without hesitation, everything. More 
than one saint, like St. Francis, and like 
Wesley, has left behind him the record that 
God has never refused him anything for 
which he seriously prayed. It can gain for 
us everything, not, perhaps, that we wish—for, 
like the Israelites of old, we may wish what 
is very: evil for us—but everything that we 
want. Christ gave no limit to His promise, 
“Ask and ye shall receive.” In the old 
world it subdued kingdoms, it stopped the 
mouths of lions, it opened and closed the 
doors of heaven, in the mid fires of the 
furnace it set the angel of the dew. Do you 
say that it works no miracle now ? I am not 
so sure of that. If we had but faith enough 
I believe that we should still remove moun- 
tains, still dispel the clouds, still draw the 
rain from heaven, still raise the sick, still 
open prisons, still loose the chains-of the 
innocent, still find an anodyne for the anguish 
of the distressed. And are these the only 
miracles? Are spiritual miracles nothing ? 
Is it no miracle by prayer to do what we 
can all do—wash away our sins, repel our 
temptations, quench persecutions, encourage 
the faint-hearted, lead back the wanderers, 
feed the poor, raise the fallen, stay the fall- 
ing, uphold them that stand? Is it no 
miracle to make the rich humble, and the 
poor contented ? No miracle to touch the 
hearts of the selfish, and open the purse- 
strings of the mean? Are you in sorrow ? 
Prayer can make your affliction sweet and 
strengthening. Are you in gladness ? Prayer 
ean add to your joy a celestial perfume. 
Are you in extreme danger, whether from 
outward or inward enemies? Prayer can 
set at your right hand an angel whose touch 
could shatter a millstone into smaller dust 
than the flour it grinds, and whose glance 
could lay an army low. When Felix of Nola 
was hotly pursued by murderers he took 
refuge in a cave, and instantly, over the rift 
of it, the spiders wove their webs, and, seeing 
this, the murderers passed by. Then said 
the saint, ‘‘ Where God is not, a wall is but a 
spider’s web ; where God is, a spider’s web is 
as a wall.” What will prayer do for you ? 
I answer, All that God can do for you. When 
He bids us pray it is as though He said to 
us, “Ask what I shall give thee.” We toil 
and moil and scrape, and make ourselves 





anxious about the dust and dross of earth, 
and all the while God is holding forth to us 
in vain the crown of immortality, and the 
golden key of the treasuries of heaven ! 

III. But having thus touched briefly on 
what prayer is, and what it can do for us, let 
us touch with equal brevity on what is need- 
ful to make it true prayer. And here do 
not think that I shall stop to give you any 
external or mechanical rules. All our Saviour 
says is, “ Ask,” “Seek,” “ Knock.” You can 
pray as well on Gerizim as in Jerusalem, and 
in London as on Gerizim, and in a drawing- 
room or a workshop as on Sinai, and in your 
own room as in the holiest minster, and by 
the altar of your own bedsides as on the 
slopes of Olivet. ‘ Dost thou wish to pray 
ina temple? Pray then in thyself, but first 
be thou a temple of the Lord.” It is right— 
common sense teaches us, common experience 
teaches us—the example of our Saviour 
teaches us, that there should be also special 
times of prayer, and solemn places; but 
Scripture teaches us that there is no time 
improper, and no place unacceptable, be it the 
subterranean prison, or the sick-bed, or the 
tossing ship, or the whale’s belly, or the 
lion’s den. Nor does it teach us that prayer 
need be long or short. The seven words of 
the publican, “God, be merciful to me a 
sinner,” gained him the inestimable boon of 
forgiveness; the nine words of the dying 
thief, “Lord, remember me when thou 
comest into thy kingdom,” flung wide open 
for him that very day the gates of Paradise. 
Nay, even the voiceless prayer of the Mag- 
dalene, the prayer that lay in dishevelled 
tresses, in silent tears, won for her those 
precious words, “ Thy faith hath saved thee ; 
go in peace.” So that if you ask when, 
where, and how to pray, I answer with a 
good archbishop of former days, “ When ? 
always, without ceasing. Where? in all 
places, especially the house of prayer. How ? 
from the heart, lifting up pure and clean 
hands, that is to say, in faith and in love. 
Our prayer feathered with these two wings 
flieth straight into heaven.” 

And if you ask me one question more, and 
ask, “ What should we pray for ?” I answer, 
“Everything which you need.” Do you ask 
whether you may pray for earthly blessings ? 
I answer, Certainly you may, both for your- 
selves and for those whom you love. Re- 
member only two things—one, that to ask 
only or mainly for earthly blessings is a 
dreadful dwarfing and vulgarization of the 
grandeur and holiness of prayers, as though 
you asked for a handful of grass when you 
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might ask for a handful of emeralds ; the 
other, that you must always ask for earthly 
desires with absolute submission of your own 
will to God’s, lest God should grant you your 
own bane, and ruin you at your own desire, 
giving it you, and sending leanness into your 
bones. Seek first the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness, and all other things shall 
be added unto you. That prayer of an un- 
happy queen, “ Oh, keep me innocent; make 
others great !” ;—that prayer of a great saint, 
“Give me, O Lord, a noble heart, which 
nothing earthly may drag down!” ;—that 
prayer of a sinful yet saintly king, “Teach 
me to do the thing that pleaseth Thee, for 
Thou art my God ; let Thy loving spirit lead 
me into the land of righteousness” :—those 
are amongst the best prayers I know, because 
they are most in accordance with that prayer 
which Christ Himself has taught us, which, 
out of seven petitions, has but one for any 
earthly blessing, and that only for daily 
bread, and of which the keynote is, “Our 
Father which art in heaven.” 

IV. But remember lastly, that prayer will 
not be heard unless it has certain qualities, 
without which prayer is not prayer at all. 
What, then, is necessary to all prayer in order 
that it may be true prayer? I can mention 
but one or two of the main essentials, and 
them but briefly, and yet sufficiently, if you 
will test them for yourselves. 

The first requisite, then, is faith. A true 
prayer must be animated by faith; faith 
in the God to whom it is addressed ; faith 
that He will hear, and if it be a right peti- 
tion will truly answer it. He that cometh 
to God must believe that He is, and that He 
is the rewarder of them that diligently seek 
Him. Christ, when He prayed, went up 
sometimes into a mountain; we, when we 
pray, must always breathe this mountain air 
of faith, or must climb up to the rock which 
is higher; then we must consciously believe 
and" feel that we are passing by prayer into 
that awful solitude of the soul, which is the 
very audience-chamber of the Almighty, or 
our prayer will soon become as meaningless 
and as mechanical as those which are chanted 
in the monotone of unknown tongues, or as 
those of the Tartar, who writes his supplica- 
tions on the fans of a mill,,and thinks that 
prayer is being offered if the mill be but 
caused to spin round by wind or wave. 

Then, secondly, our prayers must be 
uttered in sincerity ; they must be not of the 
lips, but of the heart. The prayer of the 
wicked, who still in their hearts mean to be 
wicked, is sin. There is no preparation for 





worship like singleness of heart. “I will 
wash mine hands in innocency ; and so will I 
go to thine altar, O Lord!” Who shall 
ascend into the hill of the Lord, and who 
shall stand in the holy place? Even he that 
hath clean hands and a pure heart; that 
hath not lift up his hands unto vanity, nor 
sworn to deceive his neighbour.” How can 
he invite God into his heart whose heart is 
full of idols which he will not reject? How 
can God dwell in the same heart with 
Mammon? What communion, hath Christ 
with Belial? How can he pray, “ Forgive 
us our trespasses” whose soul is full of 
malice, envy, and hate? How can the 
drunkard pray, “ Lead us not into tempta- 
tion,” who means that very day to go to the 
public-house ? How can the tradesman pray 
to be just and honest who has no intention 
to mend his false balance, or improve his 
adulterated goods? Therefore cleanse your 
hands, ye sinners, and purify your hearts, ye 
double-minded. Ah, my brethren! the very 
worst and deadliest of all hindrances to sin- 
cerity of prayer is a bosom sin. It is like an 
evil spirit seated on the temple-roof, mocking 
at every hollow utterance, and scattering the 
unhallowed incense with the beating of his 
wings. Ah no, my brethren! we cannot 
be both pardoned and retain the offence. If 
we pray with a secret determination to con- 
tinue in sin we pray false prayers, and cannot 
be heard. It is as if a man prayed to be 
healed, while shrinking from the necessary 
pain and the necessary effort of healing, he 
determined to leave the shaft-head rankling 
in the wound. Oh! try to make your prayers 
sincere! It is said that in Japan there is a 
prayer called the “Mirror-prayer,” i.e. the 
worshipper holds up a mirror or looking- 
glass, and on beholding his image in it says, 
“OQ God, look into my heart as I see my face 
in this glass.” 

Then, thirdly, our prayers must be offered 
with earnestness. 

‘No man e’er gained a happy life by chance, 
Or yawned it into being with a wish.” 

Jacob’s prayer was truly called a wrestling 
with God. It is thus that the kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence, and the violent 
take it by force. “Prayer is as an arrow; 
if it be drawn up but a little it goes not far, 
but if it be pulled up to the head flies 
strongly, and pierces deep; if it be but 
dribbled forth of careless lips it falls down 
at our foot. The strength of an ejaculation 
sends it up into heaven and fetches down a 
blessing. Heartless motions do but teach us 
to deny ; fervent suits offer violence both to 
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earth and heaven.” Will you let our great 
poet teach you? Will you remember what 
the wicked king says in the splendid tra- 
gedy— 
“ My words fly up, my thoughts remain below ; 
Words without thoughts never to heaven go.” 

Again, true prayer must be sustained by 
perseverance. We must pray without ceasing. 
We ought always to pray, and not to faint. 
If we pray often we shall pray oftener. How 
is it (is it not a shame to our Christianity ?) 
that the votaries of false religions are, not 
rarely, far more frequent and far more 
fervent in their prayers than we Christians 
are? More than once are we told that our 
blessed Lord prayed all night long, and what 
He taught us by example He taught also by 
precept. “The friend, who is at rest with his 
family, will rise at last to give a loaf to the 
hungry applicant. The unjust judge yields 
in the end to the resistless eagerness of the 
widow’s cry. Our Lord’s blessing on the 
Syro-Pheenician woman is the consecration 
of importunity with God.” Let, then, our 
prayers be “ the key that opens the day, and 
the lock that shuts the night,” and also from 
morning to night our staff and stay in all our 
labours, enabling us to go cheerfully up to 
the mount of God. 


“ When first thine eyes unvail, give thy soul leave 
To do the like ; our bodies but forerun 
The spirits’ duty. True hearts spread and heave 
Unto their God, as flowers do to the sun. 
Give Him thy first thoughts then; so shalt thou keep 
Him company all day, and in Him sleep,” 

And, lastly, prayer in its highest effort 
should be free from distraction. It requires 
a “holy vacuity ” of thought, a “denudation 
of the mind” from the vanity and the un- 
cleanness of earthly images. And so true 
prayer requires preparation. ‘ When thou 
prayest,” says our Saviour, “go into thy 
chamber, and when thou hast shut to the 
door, pray to thy Father which is in secret.” 
She who is cumbered with much serving 
cannot sit duly at her Saviour’s feet, nor can 
they be guests at the King’s banquet whose 
hearts are with their land or their oxen, with 
their pleasures or in their purse. “ Before 
praying,” says the Book of Wisdom, “ prepare 
the heart, and be not as a man who tempts 
God.” The soul that tries to soar up to God 
with no attempt to allay the violence of its 
own passion and the darkness of its own sin, 
is like that little lark, described in one of the 
greatest and most eloquent of our divines, 
rising from his bed of grass, and soaring 
upwards, singing as he rises, and hopes to 
get to heaven, and climb above the clouds ; 
“but the poor bird was beaten back by the 


loud sighings of an eastern wind, and his 
motions made irregular and inconstant, de- 
scending more at every breath of the tempest 
than it could recover by the libration and 
frequent weighing of its wings, till the little 
creature was forced to sit down and pant, 
and stay till the storm was over, and then it 
made a prosperous flight, and did ride and 
sing as if it had learned music and motion 
from an angel, as he passed sometimes through 
the air about his ministrations here below.” 
V. Ah, my brethren! when we think over 
all this the sad thought rises, Have we ever 
prayed? Do we really know what true 
prayer is—so inspired by faith, so animated 
by sincerity, so filled with earnestness, so 
sustained by perseverance, so free from dis- 
tractions ? “ We have said our prayers,” you 
answer, “morning and evening for ever so 
many years.” Yes, my brethren, doubtless 
you have, and perhaps it was some beloved 
mother who first taught you to fold your. 
hands together, and bow your heads beside 
her knee. But, ah! to say our prayers is 
one thing; to pray is quite another. It 
was no languid formula learnt by heart ; it 
was no drowsy and mechanical petition ; it 
was no earthly request for some selfish end ; 
it was no cry of a Baal worshipper on Carmel 
striving to arouse his idol into impossible 
animation, that Saul was uttering when the 
Lord said of him to Ananias, “ Arise, and go 
into the street called Straight, and inquire 
for one called Saul of Tarsus, for behold he 
prayeth.” “ No, but it was an impassioned 
pouring forth of all the heart; it was an 
awful wrestling of the soul with God ; it was 
the resistless cry of determined agony, “I 
will not let thee go except thou bless me.” 
Ah! if there were more prayer there would 
be less sin, for either sinning makes us leave 
off praying, or praying would make us leave 
off all wilful sinning. Oh, my brethren! 
| young and old, rich and poor, Pharisee or 
| Publican, will you make this sermon what 
| God means it to be, a direct and immediate 
| 
| 
| 





message to your soul by doing one thing, 

namely, by praying, not saying your prayers, 
| but praying, really praying to God, praying, 
| perhaps, for the first time in your lives, one 
| real prayer, for yourselves, for me, for this 
land, for all mankind? If you cannot get 
farther, will you pray for yourselves, for your 
own souls? Will you wrestle with God for 
peace and purity, for pardon and change of 
heart ? 

“Oh Thou by whom we come to God, 
The life, the truth, the way, 


The path of prayer thyself hath trod, 
Lord, teach us how to pray?” 
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OH! THE WIND IS A GRAND OLD HARPER. 


QE the wind is a grand old Harper, {| Oh! his clanging harp is world-wide, 
A minstrel bold is he, And manifold its tone, 

He strikes his chords on the forest, For he steals the thought of the dreamer, 
And he sweeps his hand o’er the sea. And sings it to airs of his own. 

He has a shout for the ocean, The song that is triumph in mine ear 
A sigh for the rippling wave, Is but a wail in thine, 

And a requiem soft and mournful And the sore lament that grieves thee, 
For every ocean grave. To me is a song divine. 


Oh! Harper old and hoary, 
Oh! minstrel bold and free, 
Thy matchless skill and fervour 
Impart, impart to me. 
The human heart shall awaken 
And thrill with divinest chords, 
And answer the minstrel’s music 
In noblest deeds and words. 
CLARA THWAITES 











ONE OF GOD’S PALACES. 


The Albert Asplum, Lancaster, 


By HESBA STRETTON, Avtnor 
_ years ago there was scarcely a 


town or village in England which had 
not at least one idiot lurking about its streets 
and lanes, and living a tormented life, worse 
than that of a dog. One of my own earliest 
remembrances is of a deformed, miserable, 
and dirty creature, looking hardly human, 
who was constantly followed by a horde of 
boys bespattering him with mud, yet flying 
away in turn whenever he turned upon them. 
I was told that he was a fool ; other persons, 
more pitiful, called him a natural. He was 
one of the great and painful mysteries of my 
childhood. I do not think he frightened me, 
but his piteous case perplexed me. It seemed 
impossible to love such a being. Sometimes 
he strolled into a place of worship, but every 
one shrank from him ; even the most kindly 
could do nothing for him. Was this desolate, 
forlorn natural, a man ? and if he was a man, 
had he a soul ? 

These early questions came back to my 
memory the other day as I turned into the 
beautiful gardens of the Royal Albert Asylum 
for Idiot and Imbecile Children, near Lan- 
caster; and the image of the poor “fool” 
rose before me. For whatever may be the 
case with other classes, the old times were 
not good times for helpless, imbecile, or 
lunatic people. They were not good old 
times for any of those who were worsted in 
life’s battle, or unfit for conflict. It is not 
necessary to give in detail a description of 
the noble building called the Royal Albert 
Asylum ; the architectural features are very 
similar in all our modern hospitals, orphan- 
ages, and asylums; there are the same fine, 
lofty halls, long corridors, large dormitories, 
great kitchens, laundries, and workshops ; 
and about them all the same exquisite clean- 
liness and order. These buildings are the 
palaces of Christian charity, rising every- 
where in our land, in crowded streets and 
amid green fields ; palaces which our Lord 
Himself might make His home. 

But the situation of the Royal Albert 
Asylum must not be passed over. It stands 
on rising ground about a mile from Lancaster, 
and from the flight of steps by which we 
enter it, there is a magnificent view of the 
Westmoreland and Cumberland hills rising 
beyond Morecambe Bay. The air blowing 
around it is fresh*with sea-breezes, which 
temper the frosts of winter and the sultry 


or * Jesstca’s First Prayer,” Etc. 


{heat of summer for the residents. Though 
Lancaster is so near, it is completely out of 
sight, except its stately and historic castle ; 
and all the environment of the place is per- 
fectly rural, with grassy meadows and green 
hedgerows all around it, and little rounded 
knolls, up which trees are climbing, and a 
vast field of sky stretching overhead. 

It is not yet fourteen years since the 
Asylum was opened late in the year with only 
three cases ; to-day, in May, 1884, there are 
five hundred and sixteen inmates gathered 
within its sheltering walls. The primary 
object of the place is to make it a school for 
the educating of the dormant faculties of 
imbecile children; they are admitted be- 
tween the ages of six and fifteen, for a term 
of seven years. Itis nota life refuge—there 
are only five life cases in the asylum, all the 
others are children sent to school, either by 
election or by the payment of charges vary- 
ing with the requirements and the circum- 
stances of the friends who sent them; the 
education of these children is, therefore, the 
special object set before them by the staff of 
the institution. To discover, to draw out, 
and to develop any faculty possessed by 
their defective intelligences, is the great aim 
of all the persons employed in the work, 
from the nurses to the medical superinten- 
dent, Dr. Shuttleworth. 

Five hundred and sixteen of nature’s fail- 
ures, of human fragments! These are the 
lowest of all in the innumerable ranks of 
mankind ; truly the least of Christ’s brethren, 
for whom He died. They have had no past 
life of effort and enjoyment as lunatics 
have had, nor does any possible bright future 
lie before them ; a cloud will always hang 
about them, the darkness can never quite 
pass away. They are of all men the most 
miserable, yet without fault of their own; 
and each one of them represents a home made 
anxious or wretched by their presence in it, 
unless they can return to it, after seven years’ 
training, with some power of making them- 
selves useful. It is a great task to under- 
take. To this school the pupils come, speech- 
less many of them, with no knowledge of 
reading or writing, an utter incapacity for 
arithmetic ; nay, often unable to perform the 
least office for themselves, as helpless as 
infants without the charm of infancy. No one 
in the Asylum will admit that the worst case 
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is absolutely hopeless ; the worst can be taught 
something, the best can be taught a great deal. 

We enter the school-room for girls, and 
find orderly classes at work, sitting by their 
desks much the same as in other schools. | 
The teacher is giving an object lesson on an | 
egg, and two rows of pupils seem to be | 
doing their utmost to hear and understand | 
her, or to see the words she writes down on 
the black board ; but she has to repeat the 
lesson again and again with untiring patience. 
Behind her is a table at which some children 
sorely afflicted with spasmodic movements 
are being trained to control them by building 
houses of wooden bricks, or by placing vari- 
ously-shaped pegs and blocks into holes fitted 
for them. In another class a number of less 
intelligent scholars are being taught a still 
simpler object lesson from the model of a 
cow, on which they are shown the horns, 
the face, the feet, &c. Some are writing 
copies or doing sums ; and others are plait- 
ing strips of coloured paper. On a table in 
the corner are specimens of sewing and knit- 
ting, and other work which will presently be 
exhibited at the International Health Ex- 
hibition in London. The school-room is as 
orderly as and even quieter than other 
school-rooms where “ perfect” children are ; 
and the teachers tell us that their half- 
witted charges are more docile and affec- 
tionate than other pupils. 

After a while the classes, which, beside 
girls, include the little boys, form into drill, 
and go through it to the sound of music, 
marching with a wonderful precision and 
order when we consider how imperfeet is 
their control over their bodily movements. 
Some time afterwards, as we pass along the 
corridor, we see them through the glass 
doors dancing a quadrille with intense en- 
joyment ; the piano being played merrily by 
a junior teacher. Music is so great an ele- 
ment in their training, that almost all the 
attendants are required to play on some in- 
strument ; and concerts are got up weekly, 
often by the resident staff alone, with the 
aid of their imbecile patients. 

In the boys’ school-room—the boys includ- 
ing grown men who are still only children in 
mind—writing and summing were going on, 
with a clock lesson on one side and a desk 
of letter-writers on another. Of course in 
both boys’ and girls’ school-rooms the greater 
number do nothing but scribble on their 
slates ; and in arithmetic the lack of mental 
power is still more perceptible ; only sixteen 
out of the five hundred and sixteen being 
able to work sums in simple rules. But they 





are all occupied, and all, more or less, reach- 
ing forward to something beyond what they 
have already attained. Sixty-nine of the 
patients can write home with. assistance, 
while nineteen write letters without assist- 
ance. I will give you two or three extracts 
from such letters. 

“ My dear Mr. M.,—I thank you for the 
long letter that you sent me, but when you 
write again you must not put in about my 
bad language, for I do not like folks to 
see it, it is disgracing me proper. I am doing 
my best to be a little better lad than I was 
when you were here.” 

The second letter is like thousands sent 
by school-boys all the world over ; the writer 
being one of those who will not miss any 
good things for want of asking. 

“ Dear Tom,—lI was very much pleased to 
receive your nice letter, and your little pic- 
ture, and I thank you for them. If you 
please will you send me a Christmas box, 
with sweets, apples, mince pies, toffy, nuts, 
cakes, oranges, and a book, and a pair of 
cuffs. Iam getting on with my trade at hair 
picking very well here.” 

Here is another letter, with a good deal of 
ability, and a smack of philosophy in it. 

“My dear Mother,—Mr. Diggens has 
told me that I am to remain in the Royal 
Albert a little longer. I should like to have 
a week’s holiday if I am not to leave this 
place just yet. Well, I have begun to work 
a little now at the bench ; I have been doing 
a little riveting this week; I suppose you 
will be glad to hear of it. I was thinking of 
coming home this summer, but I do not 
know whether you will let me. Well! I 
must not expect to have all my own way in 
this world; and perhaps it would not bea 
good thing for me if I could. So I must 
follow William’s strange advice, and make 
up my mind to the inevitable.” 

Poor fellow! this letter was written in 
1882, and he is still at work at his bench, 
and still making up his mind to the inevitable. 

From the school-room we went to the 
workshops, looking into the kitchen, and 
laundry, and bakehouse, as we passed them. 
Everywhere we met the elder inmates of the 
asylum, young men and young women, help- 
ing in whatever work they displayed any 
capacity for, with an air of pleasant import- 
ance and self-satisfaction on their faces. The 
workshops, where tailoring, shoe-making, 
joinery, and mat-making, are taught, are 
much the same, at first glance, as the same 
places in orphanages and industrial schools. 
It is when you come to look at the vacant 
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faces and misshapen heads of the boys busily 
at work, and to hear their mumbling voices, 
that you feel here are busy hands which can 
never do the world’s work ; labourers whose 
toil can never earn their own livelihood. We 
asked one of them, who is just completing a 
large and handsome ink-stand, how much his 
work was worth, and after much grave con- 
sideration, he answered, “sixpence.” Another 
who has finished a strong set of steps seven 
feet high, thinks he might ask a shilling for 
them. What chance would such workmen 
have in the fierce conflict of life? The total 
number of boys employed in industrial occu- 
pations is one hundred and seventy-two, 
and of these fifteen are employed as gar- 
deners, twenty-five as weeding-boys, and 
eleven on the farm. The boys on the 
farm were fine strong young fellows, who 
seemed to be able enough to gain their own 
living, if they could find places under patient 
and considerate masters, who would not take 
advantage of their half-wittedness. One of 
the great wants of the institution is this 
kindly co-operation of employers, who would 
take an interest in the recovered or improved 
imbecile after he leaves the Asylum. A little 
patience, alittle indulgence, pity, and charity 
might save many of them from falling back 
into the depth from which they have been 
rescued. ‘ Comfort the feeble-minded,” says 
St. Paul; and those who would fulfil this 
precept may find many an opportunity 
among the inmates of our asylums. There 
are not many “excellent” workers among 
the boys ; but a large proportion come under 
the headings “fair” and “ good.” 

The same may be said of the girls, ninety- 
six of whom are more or less trained to in- 
dustrial work ; four of them are excellent at 
bed-making, twelve at general house-work, 
and five at laundry-work ; others are “ fair” 
and “good.” Three are excellent sewers, 
but their work has to be placed for them. It 
is, however, a marvel that so much can have 
been taught to creatures so afflicted. 

As we return through the long light cor- 
ridors it is the hour for leaving school and 
preparing for dinner, and the walls echo with 
the voices and the hurrying tread of the 
children, just as in happier places. Yet I 
will not say happier; these children seem as 
happy as others, as they crowd round their 
teachers and nurses, or follow us to shake 
hands, and seek some little token of kindly 
interest. Many of them have nothing re- 
pulsive in their appearance, and all of them 
are clean and comfortably clad. Some are 
merry, some quiet, others shy or forward, as 





any other large number of children would 
be; but they all look cared for, and are as 
free as their own welfare will allow. 

And now, having seen the best side of the 
Royal Albert Asylum, we ask if we may see 
the worst; and we ascend up a separate 
staircase to rooms on the highest floor. Here 
there are the hopeless idiots, some of whom 
have come to this place little more than a 
mass of living flesh, with scarcely a sense 
developed, worse, lower than the beasts of 
the field, yet with the human form. These 
are the poor creatures who in private houses 
would be hidden away from sight, and 
doomed to utter wretchedness; but here 
they are warmly clad and fed; they live in 
light airy rooms; they are kept clean and 
comfortable ; are taught at least to sit up- 
right, or leaning against the table. Little 
by little, by dint of inexhaustible patience, 
they are trained to see, to listen, to feel a 
little, perhaps to occupy themselves. All of 
them, I believe, go to school for a short time 
each day, if only to be aroused or amused by 
having bags of beans thrown at them. 

In one of these rooms all the helpless girls 
and infants were gathered together — for 
classification is one of the great points of the 
institution ; and here were little arm-chairs 
and rocking-chairs suited to their stunted 
limbs. It was strange to see how far. below 
their age some of these dwarfs appeared, for 
with their diminutive size there was com- 
bined the helpless childhood of idiocy. One 
was pointed out to us as being over sixteen, 
though she was no taller than a child of 
three, and she clung to her nurse like a shy 
child of that age. Even here there was a 
faint sense of companionship among the sad 
inmates of the room—we might almost say 
of fellowship, as if they felt the comfort of 
being among equals. There was no great 
difference between themselves and those who 
were about them. 

The rooms for the worst cases among the 
male inmates were on the ground floor, where 
the lame and helpless can be readily wheeled 
out into the grounds. The rooms were bright 
and cheerful, with birds and flowers about 
them, and the boys were at dinner, some of 
them being fed by hand, as little children are. 
The nurse was proud of her charges, as proud 
as if they were “perfect” children, though 
several among them were grown men. One, 
whose flaxen hair was curled down the centre 
of his head like a lay’s, and who laughed 
like a baby when he upset his wooden horse 
on the table, was a man of thirty, and her 
special favourite. Thank God for the kind- 
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ness in that woman’s heart! It was the one 
thing which made the sight not too terrible. 
Standing apart in the grounds there is a 
beautiful little infirmary, recently built by a 
gentleman and his wife at their own cost. 
There were only four or five children in bed; 
the rest were playing about their convalescent 
ward, and seemed to enjoy life very much. 
But in one cot lay a girl dying ; on the very 
threshold of the glad awakening. For surely 
God keeps some compensation for these His 
children, who have suffered the sorest’ priva- 
tions upon earth; there must be some far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory 
for those who have been most deeply afflicted. 
Many of them have a glimmering idea of 
what death means. To one poor little im- 
becile child the doctor had to say that his 
mother was dead. Very silently the boy re- 
ceived the intelligence until he was alone 
with the nurse, when he put his hand on her 
shoulder and wept bitterly, crying “Mamma! 
mamma!” Then he led her to the piano, and 
opening a little tune-book, found the hymn, 
“T want to be an angel.” The nurse played 
the tune and sang the hymn with him, until 
at last he dried his tears and was comforted. 
After that he would often struggle against 
being naughty, murmuring to himself, “ No, 
no; not naughty. Be an angel like mamma.” 
Another child when dying always called 
his attendant to hear his prayers, because 
“his papa had told him not to forget to say 
them.” When he was too feeble through 
pain and the near approach of death to utter 
the words, he would lay his hands in those of 
the attendant, and listen to him saying the 
Lord’s Prayer. One Sunday morning, as the 
nurse was watching beside him, the child 
lifted himself up in bed, and turned his 
dying eyes towards her, crying ‘“ Where is 
God? I want to find God. I want to go to 
Him.” And so saying he passed quietly 
away into that land where “there shall be 
no more curse; but the throne of God and 
of the Lamb shall be in it ; and His servants 
shall serve Him ; and they shall see His face, 
and His name shall be in their foreheads.” 
From the hundreds of hapless yet merry 
children who are playing about the corridors 
and grounds of the Asylum, our thoughts 
turn to the hundreds of homes whence they 
are gathered. Alas! how much suffering 
there do these sufferers represent! What 
months and years of anxiety and added toil ! 
How heavy a burden pressing upon over- 
Jaden lives! In glancing over the list of 
candidates for the election of fifty patients 
in this June of 1884, our eye catches such 





cases as these: The widow of a National 
schoolmaster left with three children, one a 
cripple besides her idiot boy, lets lodgings 
for their living; a labourer, with four 
motherless children to keep and care for ; 
another labourer, unable to work through ill 
health, with six children to share his priva- 
tions; a charwoman, with three children, 
whose husband has deserted her; another 
charwoman, a widow, with six children ; and 
these are children actually dependent upon 
their parents, not yet getting their own 
living ; and in every case the difficulty is 
complicated and increased by the burden of 
an imbecile child. In every case where pay- 
ment is possible, if only a shilling a week, 
the parents are urged to contribute something 
to their child’s support : a wise provision, as 
it keeps up a sense of responsibility and in- 
terest in their hearts. There are in the list 
persons of all kinds of handicrafts and occu- 
pations : miners, weavers, sailors, policemen, 
&e., seeking admission for their children into 
this training-school ; but for the fifty vacan- 
cies there are one hundred and seven candi- 
dates. In fifty-seven poor homes there must 
be felt the bitterness of disappointed hope. 
Yes. Almost infinite sadness is represented 


| here; unfathomable sadness it certainly is. 


I think the saddest thing that can happen to 
a woman is to have given birth to a child ; 
to have forgotten her anguish for joy that a 
man is born into this world; to nurse it day 
and night, with fond eyes watching its little 
signs of growth; and at last, after many a 
secret conflict with the vague terror, have 
the conviction forced in upon her inmost 
soul that her child is imbecile; that it can 
never take its place in the world. It is one 
of nature’s step-children, a mere fragment of 
humanity. Is there any harder cross for a 
woman to bear ? 

In a bleak, lonely valley in Cumberland, 
sparsely populated, there lived some years 
ago a poor cottager, whose husband had 
been engaged in the Crimean war, and had 
been wounded in the head. They lived a 
hard, laborious life, with all the monotony 
and dreariness of cottars’ lives in a lonely 
country, where there is none of the stir of 
towns, and the cheap pleasures to be found 
in them. No doubt there were compensa- 
tions in the fresh air and open sky, the fields 
lying all around them, and the bare hill-sides 
which encircled their little cottage ; and pre- 
sently there came to them the charm of a 
new life. The child lying in its rude cradle 
seemed about to redeem their lives from 
monotony and dulness, especially the solitary 
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mother’s life. But as months passed away, 
she watched, at first with hope and gladness, 
then with patience and fear, for some token 
of growing intelligence in her boy—for him 
to laugh when she played with him; or for 
him to stretch out his little hand to catch 
the bright candle-flame; or for him to listen 
for his father’s voice ; yet none of these signs 
came. Her heart grew heavy. Was it pos- 
sible her child was born a natural ? 

She had not answered this question, for 
surely no mother answered such a question 
promptly, when a second son was born, and 
once more she forgot her anguish for joy. 
* This shall comfort me concerning the other,” 
she may have said, if her first-born should 
prove half-witted. This baby would bring 
with him mirth and gladness. And she 
nursed him day and night, still tending her 
more helpless and hopeless first-born child ; 
and watching eagerly, no words can tell how 
eagerly, for the first gleam of dawning light 
in the baby’s eyes. But again in vain. No 
more than his elder brother had he been born 
with the mind and understanding of a man. 

If there was any joy in that poor woman’s 
heart when a third time she gave birth to a 
sén, there must have been a terrible counter- 
poise of fear. And the fear was true. As 
the days went on hope died slowly away. 
She was the mother of three idiot children. 

Surely the most sorrowful mother in Eng- 
land, bearing the heaviest cross. Poor and 
lonely, with three helpless, imbecile b6ys, 
her own children, to take care of and provide 
for. The poor father, suffering from the 
effects of his old wound, became at last in- 
sane, and was taken to an asylum ; and she 
was left, solitary and unaided, to bear this 
terrible burden. 

But the shelter of this Asylum was thrown 
open to them, and the three boys are here, 
being trained to such self-help as is in them. 
The eldest has improved so much that he will 
presently be able to earn his own living as 
a gardener’s labourer. The second boy shows 
some power of understanding and learning ; 
and we saw him employed in the laundry. 
Of the third there is less hope. 

But what would the mother’s lot have been 
had there been no such refuge for her chil- 
dren? Was it possible for her to maintain 
them, working in her garden and field all 
day, and filling up the night hours with 
household duties? And if she had gone into 
the workhouse, how sore must have been her 
misery, seeing them subjected to the cruel 
mocks and jeers which imbeciles suffer from 
sane companions. 





The Asylum saves her as | 


well as her children. And it may be, in 
days to come, when her eldest son is a gar- 
dener, she may still make a home for him, 
and have the other two, no longer quite 
helpless, under her own roof. That is pos- 
sible. 

In one of the rooms of the Asylum twin 
brothers were pointed out to us, the sons of 
a mechanic. They sat closely side by side, 
2ach with the sad, vacant look which tells it 
tale only too plainly. Not that they were 
sad ; there was little appearance of gloom o: 
any face there. But to us their very smile 
were fraught with sadness ; if they had known 
their own calamity they could not have 
laughed. 

Another home was brought vividly to my 
mind. A bustling commercial inn in a busy 
town, with the constant coming and going 
usual in such a place. At the head of it was 
a shrewd, clever, capable woman, left a widow 
with a family of children to provide for ; but 
two of them, a boy and a girl, were hopelessly 
imbecile. How she worked and planned, and 
welcomed her guests with smiles, while a pro- 
found grief was always gnawing at her heart! 
But at last she has saved five hundred guineas, 
and with a melancholy satisfaction she takes 
her girl to the Royal Albert Asylum, and begs 
to purchase a life-long home for her there. 
Her request was granted, and she set herself 
to gather together a second sum, keeping her 
boy under her own eyes in her bar-parlour, 
where so much careless joking went on from 
day to day. I hear he lay on a settle by the 
fire-side, covered with a shawl, and as quiet as 
a baby; achild that never grew older. At 
length a second five hundred guineas was 
raised, and the mother went again to the 
Asylum to buy him a home for life. 

But for the majority of the patients the 
home is not for life. It isa school, and when 
the time has expired the scholars have to 
leave. About one-quarter of these are able 
to work very well under kindly supervision ; 
another quarter do fairly well at home; whilst 
the second half do nothing, and many of them 
drift into workhouses, where they become the 
butts or drudges of their degraded fellow-pau- 
pers. There are at least thirty thousand imbe- 
cile and idiot persons in England and Wales ; 
but the provision made for them is lament- 
ably small. For utterly helpless sufferers 
like these, suffering for no sin of their own, 
the victims in a great degree of modern civi- 
lisation and modern vice, a rich nation like 
our own ought to provide State asylums, into 
which every poor person would have a right 
to enter. But until the State provides such 
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a shelter Christian charity must go on build- 
ing these palaces for God. He has more need 
of them than of temples. 

““Now I will go to the lowest,” said Dr. 
Andrew Reed, when the thought of founding 
Earlswood Asylum crossed his wondrously 
benevolent heart. Let us too go to the lowest, 
the saddest, the most helpless, the most in- 
nocent ; for here indeed, at last, after going 
down many a grade of sorrow and suffering, 


we find the least of those whom our Lord | 


calls His brethren. 

But palaces are even more costly than tem- 
ples, for there is a great retinue to maintain ; 
and in this palace alone there are more than 
five hundred of our King’s pensioners. Look 
at the long procession dependent upon Him 
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| and His purse-bearers ; the -blind, the deaf, 
the dumb, the crippled and _ paralytic, to 
whose sorrows has been added the helpless- 
ness of an imperfect brain. I wonder if He 
ever held the hand of an idiot, and looked 
into his vacant éyes. Probably; for all suf- 
fering sought consolation and help from Him, 
| and it may be that some poor mother brought 
her child that He might lay His hands on the 
half-witted or wholly. clouded head. From 
the magnificent gift of an infirmary, built at a 
| cost of £5,000, to the equal gift of a penny 
dropped by a poor widow into a collecting- 
box, all are needed ; and all are counted up, 
not by the secretary alone, but by Him who 
said, “It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” 
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Men and Maidens. 


By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT, Avruor or * Corprestanes,” ‘ Lirttz Rarvnow,” Ere. 


CHAPTER I.—AFTER THE STORM. 


T was a hot evening. The pavement was 

warm to the tread, and the pall of smoke 

and stagnant air which hung over the great 

manufacturing city, although it hid the set- 

ting sun from view, was rendered a pale 
saffron hue by its parting beams. 

The patch of grass, called by compliment 


the square garden, was baked and parched ; | 


so were the trees, whose leaves hung dumb 
and motionless; the shrubs looked more 
limp and wretched still, as one caught sight 
of them between the heavy iron railing of the 
enclosure. 

The houses which formed the square were 
all alike, outside at least ; a small bow win- 
dow, a front door up three whitened steps, 
two narrow windows above and one guarded 
by an area below. They were inhabited by 
head shopmen, clerks, foremen, and cashiers 
employed in the factories which crowded the 
town. To some of the tenants living in the 
square, the occupation of such a house as one 
of these had been a distinct advance in the 
social scale, to others it had been a descent, 
and the passer-by could almost guess which 
event had happened without entering the 
doors. 

In the bow window of one might be seen, 
on the little table, a pretentious basket of 
wax flowers or fruit covered by a glass shade 
and standing on a bead mat; while in the 
next the eye was caught by a few humble 
but natural roses in a white bowl. 


| This evening, as the sun set, a middle-aged 

man walked. into the square, there was 
nothing special about him either in his 
dress, which was well-worn and well-brushed, 
or in himself. The face was an ordinary 
one, honest and respectable, but, like his 
clothes, had seen better days. His step was 
weary and his air languid, as it well might 
be on such a day. He stopped at the door 
of number ten, the house with the half-faded 
roses in the window, and entered. 

No one was in the small sitting-room— 
which, indeed, was generally empty, save in 
an evening when he occupied it himself—and 
without a glance through its open door he 
made his way down the flight of stairs at the 
end of the oil-cloth covered passage, to the 
room below ; half parlour, half kitchen, this 
was where the family lived, cooked, ate, 
talked, and here all its members were now 
assembled. They consisted of Mrs. Garth, 

| two sons, and two daughters. 

The mother’s face as well as her dress was 

|faded, but her grey hair was smoothly 
arranged and her collar and cuffs were spot- 
less. She was sitting at a table by the win- 
dow mending a shirt ; her eldest son, Freer, 
a tall young man of twenty-one, was seated on 
the sofa beside her, reading the newspaper. 
Eunice, a fair-haired, bright girl of nineteen, 
had just come in and was hanging her hat up 
behind the door ; Rhoda, the youngest mem- 
ber of the household, who greatly resembled 
her sister though four years her junior, was 
preparing tea ; and Kellett (for they had the 
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custom in this family, as in many others, 
of giving surnames as Christian ones to the 
boys), who in age came between his sisters, 
and who was a broad-shouldered, active lad 
of seventeen, was alternately teazing and 
caressing a sleek dog, the whiteness of whose 
coat was only varied by a brown patch over 
one eye and a black one over the other. As 
the father’s slow step descended the stairs, 
Mrs. Garth’s voice was heard— 

“Do, Kellett, leave that dog alone; your 
father can’t bear the noise, you know.” 

“ Seems to me,” said the boy pertly, “there 
are a good many things can’t be borne here.” 

Eunice turned round sharply, evidently 
with a reproof on her lips, and Freer, with 
exactly the same expression as his sister's, 
threw down his paper, but the one looked 
towards his mother and the other at her 
father who was just entering the room, and 
whatever the words were which they had 
intended to say, neither of them uttered a 
sound. Kellett shrugged his shoulders and, 
walking to the bird-cage, which hung beside 
the window, whistled to the bull-finch. 

The mother looked up, and her eyes said 
plainly enough, “Don’t,” but the boy took 
no notice of her silent entreaty. He remem- 
bered that evening, years afterwards, and, 
when too late, would have given all he pos- 
sessed to have behaved differently in those 
few hours. 

Mr. Garth sat down in an old arm-chair 
and leaned his head on his hand ; he was 
trying to fight an irritability which he long 
had known was for him “the sin which 
lieth at the door ”—his door. ‘The monster 
was warily watching, ready to spring in and 
slay him, did he but for one moment unloose 
the bolt, relax the guard. It was a sore fight, 
and now a more constant one than it had 
been years ago. Sometimes the enemy gained 
the victory, sometimes it was conquered, but 
however the tide of war turned, the after 
consequence to the weak man was the same— 
a deadly faintness—of which Mr. Garth did 
not know the reason, though the miserable 
after effects of sickness, weakness, and drow- 
siness, he with just cause dreaded. He 
called it to himself, “ the consequence of his 
sinful temper,” and the thought for days 
after of how he had “given way to temp- 
tation ” was misery to his sensitive soul. It 
was reserved as one of the happinesses of 
heaven, that there he should learn that “ the 
sin” which had grieved him so here, and 
fighting which had taught him such patience, 
gentleness, and long-suffering as made him 
“ meet to be partaker of the inheritance of the 





saints in light,” was not a disease of the soul, 
but only of the “body of death” which, then 
freed and happy, he should have left behind. 
But that time had not come yet; and as 
Kellett’s shrill whistle and the bull-finch’s emu- 
lating song rang through his head and jarred 
every quivering nerve, Mr. Garth sat pray- 
ing for patience. The whole scene lasted 
only a few minutes, but when the family 
obeyed Rhoda’s summons to the tea-table, 
the father’s face had become strangely grey, 
and his lips were so blue the night might 
have been a cold winter’s one, instead of 
claiming a place in sultry midsummer. 

It was impossible to be at rest where 
Kellett was; the lad was thoughtless and 
selfish, and being strong and noisy, kept up 
an incessant rattle of talk; it could not be 
called conversation, for the others seeing how 
ill their father looked, only answered him 
in monosyllables. He asked Eunice innumer- 
able questions as to her work as a telegraphist, 
all of which had been replied to many times 
before. He interrogated Rhoda concerning 
her school and companions, and even attacked 
Freer and his mother. Finding all the 
answers short and unsatisfactory, he made 
some not very complimentary remarks as to 
the dulness of “homes” in general, and his 
own in particular, and then went out, slam- 
ming the front door behind him till the ill- 
built house shook. Then quiet and rest 
descended on those whom he left behind. 
The family adjourned to the little sitting- 
room up-stairs, 

Mr. Garth, who remarked he felt tired 
with the heat of the day, lay down on the 
sofa; his wife took her chair near the open 
window through which the warm air came 
stealing, her weary, busy hands resting for 
the first time that day upon her lap. 

Then the old piano was opened and to 
Rhoda’s music the other two sang, first their 
father’s favourite old songs and then some 
hymns, ending with the evening one. After 
that the Bible was brought, a candle lighted 
and, family prayers over, the father said he 
thought he would go to bed. 

“He did not feel very well, though a great 
deal better than when he came home.” He 
kissed them all, even Freer, which was not 
his usual custom, called them “his good 
children,” and then slowly went up-stairs, 
leaning on the hand-railing. 

The walls were so thin, his family not only 
heard him moving about but now and again 
caught the sound of a hummed tune. Softly, 
as their mother opened the bedroom deor, 
there came the words, “Teach me to live that 
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I may dread,” in their father’s voice, to the | 
three in the room below. 

And then silence and darkness came to- 
gether. 

‘“« Another storm is coming on like the one 
we had last week,” said Eunice. 

“Yes,” answered Freer. ‘“ How dark it is 
getting! I wish Kellett was in. I wonder 
where he is ?” 

“Oh, it is not late yet. The town-hall 
clock has only just struck nine,” said Rhoda, 
who was ever her younger brother's cham- | 
pion. ‘We must watch for him, or he will 
slam the front door till the house shakes ; 
that is the worst of living in a row of houses 
like these ; they are not half built.” 

“ Kellett knows that, and he should think,” | 
replied her elder brother. ‘ He was tortur- | 
ing father to-night, and poor mother too. I} 
had a great mind to stop him in.a way he | 
would not have forgotten soon; but, then, 
I remembered a scene would hurt them still | 
more.” 

“ You see,” replied the realy Rhoda, “Kel- | 
lett never is ill, and if he sees other people 
so it vexes him; and I know he thinks father 
is often only nervous or y 

“Or what?” demanded Eunice sharply. 
“Go on, Rhoda. Kell tells you what he thinks 
—what is it ?” 

“T don't like tosay. Perhaps he did not 
mean it,” stammered Rhoda; “ he only said 
it when he was vexed with father on Satur- 
day ; and you know father had been very 
cross with him.” 

“No matter about father ; what did Kell | 
say ?” When Eunice got angry at all, which 
was not often, she suddenly blazed into a 
white heat, and the younger girl saw one of 
the electric storms was gathering. She dare 
not but speak. 

“Well, if I must tell, Kell said father as 





| husband slept quietly. 


| thirsty.” 





often as not shammed, he was ill to excuse 
his bad temper.” 

*She quite expected she had put the match | 
to the gunpowder by these words, and waited 
in dread for the explosion to follow, but 
Eunice, after two or three minutes, which 
seemed like a week, merely said in a hard 
voice, “I did not think he was so bad- 
hearted as that,” and then went off to bed. 

Freer, without a word, followed her ex- | 
ample, perhaps because he saw Kellett turn 
the corner into the square, and could not | 
trust himself to meet him. 

Rhoda ran to open the door softly, induced 
her brother to retire quietly, and in another | 
half-hour stillness and silence had entered | 


over the city all that night. The air was 


| heavy and oppressive with its surcharge of 


electricity ; but, to Mrs. Garth’s surprise, her 
About two o’clock he 
awoke, and said he was thirsty, “strangely 
She got him a glass of water, for 
which he thanked her with a kiss. He re- 
marked, “I shall do now,” and then she also 
fell asleep. 

About three hours later she was again 
awakened by the muttering of the thunder- 
storm. Soon afterwards it gathered itself 
together and came down with a livid blaze, 
which lighted up the square, and showed 
the great tower of the town-hall as though 
it was daylight. Mrs. Garth saw the clock 
hands distinctly ; they pointed to twenty 
minutes past five. The lightning caught the 
conductors, and lines of fire flashed down- 
wards, then a moment’s pause of silence that 
might be felt, and next a cracking crash and 
roar, as though above the very roofs, the 
heavens had broken up. In one great effort 
the storm expended its fury. No more 
flashes followed, but a deluge of rain relieved 
the brooding clouds and cleared the laden air. 

Mrs. Garth was glad her husband was not 
disturbed through it all, though she thought 
it rather strange, and again fell asleep. When 
she awoke it was past six; a sweet, clear 
morning. Even the trees and grass in the 
iron-bound enclosure looked fresh and green ; 
birds were twittering in the branches. 

Life, not death, came smiling to embrace 
the earth, and still Mr. Garth slept on! So 
quietly, indeed, his wife thought that he had 
hardly moved since he had spoken last. 

She went closer to look at him. All the 
restless lines were smoothed from his face. 
He slept with utter repose; he seemed 
strangely young, too! She touched the hand 
resting on the counterpane. 

Oh! that awful, freezing touch! that 
stony, unresponsive hand! His warm, loving 
clasp become this! His wife turned, and 
looked to the window. How could nature 
awake and live bathed in all that sweet light, 
that resurrection life, when all her world was 
dead ? 

Mrs. Garth did not become insensible. She 
drew a chair to the bedside, took that pre- 
cious hand in the clasp of her own scarcely 
less cold fingers, and sat looking upon herdead. 

Hours went by. In that pause life stood 
still, and it was an interregnum—joined 
neither to the past nor the future—a separat- 
ing line between the two. 

That pause was hardly unhappy. 





Before 


the slumbering home. The storm brooded | her in slow procession moved by-gone days. 
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Sometimes she even smiled ; and though she 
knew it but too well, she held off the thought 
that he who had made them, from her girlish 
hours until now, bright for her, was gone. 

“Yes, there had been many cares, many 
troubles; but through them all ” and 
again she smiled. 

And so her children found her later on, 
and even in the realisation of their great 
loss felt hers was unutterably, unspeakably 
greater still. 





CHAPTER II.—A WIDOW’S HOUSE. 


More or less most of us dream out our 
future lives. When we are young every- 
thing seems possible, and we believe instine- 
tively that however tame and uninteresting 
the lives of others may turn out, our own 
will form an exception to the rule—that no 
dead level of monotony will try us—that if 
not all happy, at least our experiences will 
be strange and full of excitement. And then 
some little occurrence or some sad loss comes 
and the tempting prospect is ours no longer, 
a stern, straight road of duty lies before us, 
hedged in at either side by a wall of ordinary 
circumstance, and perforce we must walk 
on the path laid out for us. Freer Garth, 
though a clerk only in the office of the ware- 
house where his father was cashier, had 
indulged in ambitions which might have been 
realised had Mr. Garth lived; but he was 
gone, and the few hundred pounds he had been 
able to lay by would not form a provision 
for the family, though later on they might 
purchase a sufficient annuity for his widow. 

As a matter of course, and without saying 
anything about it, Freer took his father’s 
place in the house, and assumed his father’s 
responsibilities. 

No one thought of praising Freer for a 
deed which was in truth heroic. His mother 
felt it natural to cling to her eldest son ; his 
sisters turned to him instinctively, and he 
never for one moment dreamed of shirking 
a burden which, however, he well knew shut 
his future from him, so far as enjoyment and 
profit to himself went. 

Yet Freer did receive compensation, though 
he knew it not. In the few sad weeks which 
followed his father’s death, he changed so 
much that his employers noticed it. He had 
set his feet down firmly on the road to 
Calvary, and following the Great Cross- 
Bearer therein he learnt from Him a self- 
renunciation, an unselfishness, an endurance 
which brought peace and strength to his 
soul—which turned him from a youth into a 
thoughtful, self-reliant man. 





“Do you notice how much older young 
Garth is ? this trouble has done wonders for 
him,” remarked Mr. Sebborn, the head of 
the firm, to Mr. Heaton, the second partner. 

“Yes, it has indeed, and I hardly know 
whether he would not fill his father’s place 
in the office better than Beavis.” 

“ Almost too responsible a situation for 
such a young fellow, I fear !” 

“Well, perhapsitis. Beavis was certainly 
a long time under poor Garth. Suppose we 
let Freer have Beavis’s place, and tell Beavis 
the arrangement we made as temporary will 
be permanent, and reduce the head cashier’s 
pay thirty pounds, and add that thirty to 
the second cashier’s, that will help the Garths, 
and really if Freer was seven years older than 
he is, there would be no comparison between 
Beavis and him.” 

Mr. Sebborn stood thoughtfully looking 
down for a few minutes. 

“T can see no objection to the arrange- 
ment, save that Beavis won’t like the reduc- 
tion.” 

Still,” said Mr. Heaton, “what he will 
then get will be a considerable rise for him.” 

“Yes,” responded his friend, “and we 
certainly ought to do something for Mrs. 
Garth. I was thinking of £40 a year—now, 
we can say £45 till the two youngest children 
are off her hands.” 

“ Just so; then I will arrange it so.” 

Freer was naturally very pleased ; the rise 
in position was almost as dear to him as the 
increase in his pay. Almost, but not alto- 
gether, for though the situation of second 
cashier to such a firm as Sebborn & Co. 
gave him a high standing for a young man of 
his age—barely twenty-one—yet money was 
of more importance still. 

It had been hard work to pay the law 
charges for administrating poor Mr. Garth’s 
will, and out of the small provision he had 
made, his children felt the cruelty of the 
deduction as keenly as hundreds and 
thousands of other such families have done, 
but there was no help for it ; the fees had to 
be forthcoming, the charges to be met; the 
funeral expenses, too, were more than they 
had expected. 

Eunice had always given all her earnings 
as a telegraphist’ to her mother; she could 
do no more now. Rhoda ceased to be a 
scholar and became a junior pupil-teacher, 
but had no chance of adding to the family 
purse. She wished to go out into a situation 
and so relieve her mother of the expense of 
her maintenance, but Freer interfered. 

“No, Rhoda. It was always father’s wish 
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his girls should be as certain of a livelihood | was Kellett. Kellett was miserable. His 
as his sons. It is a pity we cannot afford to | father had placed him in a mill to learn the 
apprentice you toa watch-maker ; your quick | wool business, because he knew that thereby 
eyes and nimble fingers would have just done the boy could earn a respectable livelihood, 
for that.” and he could keep his restless son under his 
“T like teaching; I would be a teacher | own roof and shield him from the tempta 
sooner, but it is so long a time for mother | tions which Mr. Garth feared he had no 
and you to have to keep me. I can’t bear to | strength as yet to resist, and Kellett had 
be a burden to you,” cried the girl, ready | chafed and fretted under the regularity of 
tears starting to her eyes. his employment, and made himself as ob- 
Poor Mrs. Garth left the room quickly. | noxious as possible. 
Freer drew his young sister within his arms. | At one moment he had incessantly teased 
“Hush! hush! Rhoda, we must never | his father to permit him to go to sea. This 
even think of burdens in this family. Father | idea lasted for some time, and caused much 
is gone, but we are still together. Don’t you | anxiety to his poor mother, who lived in 
remember the tale of the old man and the | dread that her boy would run away to the 
sticks ? one could be broken, the seven could | nearest port, as he darkly hinted he would do. 
not. Many families are in a worse position. | Mr. Garth in vain assured his wife the boy’s 
We must stick together, and pull together ; | talk was mere boastfulness. The idea kept 
and there is something more behind.” her anxious and miserable, and Kellett knew 
“Ah! but all the burden. Oh, forgive | it. That fancy had passed, and now his one 
me, Freer!” as she felt the warning pressure | desire was to go out to the backwoods of 
of that kind arm—“ the cost of me will come | America as a trapper, which amusement 
on you for years.” | Kellett seemed to think he could vary at 





“Well, Rhoda, and perhaps the cost of me | pleasure with ranch-keeping and pioneering, 
will come on you afterwards.” or to Australia as a sheep farmer. In vain 


“Oh, Freer! only promise some day you | his father had assured him the very first 
will let me help you, and I can bear it now ; | steps to success were experience and capital. 
promise me when I get a good school and earn | His son would not listen to reason. “ He: 


a lot of money you will take it.” | knew better” on every subject than any 
“T shall not like taking it from a woman, | one else did ; but in spite of all his restless- 
but I will. I promise.” | ness, he had a good heart at the bottom, and, 


He held her from him, and the brother and | though grumbling constantly, and making 
sister looked honestly into each other’s faces. | his home miserable, he stuck to his work 
“Freer, you shall spend on me now, and I | diligently, and gave his master satisfaction. 
will work very hard, and when I get placed | He had always received a small payment, 
I will repay you the money, but I can’t and | and now was earning 15s. a. week, which 
I won’t try to repay you all your goodness,” | would just suffice to keep him in food and 
and suddenly to Freer’s surprise—for theirs | lodging. There was generosity enough in 
was not a demonstrative family—the girl | his heart to make him shrink from the 
threw her arms round his neck and kissed | thought of ever keeping 1s. back, though, as 


him. he told himself, it was very hard to have no 
The two had settled down quietly to their | pocket-money. Freer felt this was indeed so, 
books when Rhoda again spoke. but did not like, until he saw how they could 


“You said there was ‘something more | get on, to mention to his mother tke advisa- 
behind ;’ what was it, Freer? have we any- | bility of continuing Kellett’s small allowance. 


thing I don’t know of ?” | “No,” he told himself, “though I am sorry 
“No, Rhoda, I only remembered we had for it, Kell must feel the shoe pinch as well 
God.” as the rest of us—but I wish I could spare 


“Yes,” replied the girl solemnly, and no | the lad this—it is a humiliation to him to 
more was said. have nothing in his pocket. I must think of 

Between Eunice and Freer no explana- | something to help him.” . And so it was 
tions were needed, they were wonderfully | with his mother and sisters, the brave brother 
alike. Perhaps Eunice had her dreams; | who spoke nothing was respected, but re- 
what girl of nineteen has not? But if so, | ceived no sympathy; the weaker one who 
no one suspected their existence, they were | grumbled was pitied and all wished to help 
so quietly put aside. him, to make things easier—lighter for him. 

The only one of the family who did not | The boy in his heart felt how different he 
bow cheerfully to their altered prospects | was from the others, and the thought irri- 
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tated him ; try as much as he would to shut | colour box and its et-ceteras, and had nearly 
his eyes, he could not help sometimes seeing | gathered together the needed sum when the 
the little quiet self-sacrifices which went on | blow came which upset all his plans, absorbed 
around him, and in which he had no share. | his savings, and left him hopeless of his 
As he took the best bit which was always | beautiful future and poorer than ever, for 
handed to him at dinner, and said nothing, | years must pass before the least margin for 
he felt often enough as if it would choke | self-indulgence would be allowable. Eunice 
him. As his eldest sister took no heed of | was the only member of the family who 
some uncalled-for and rude remark he ad- | could be considered independent of his exer- 
dressed to her, as his younger one put the | tions, and the needs of the others must all be 
books aside, she must later on sit up to study, | thought of and provided for before his own. 
to play a game with him—he felt angry with | _ All this Freer told himself that autumn 
them because he hated himself, and sooner | Saturday as he walked along the country 
than show contrition became doubly self-| high-road in the sunshine. And yet he was 
assertive and teazing. His mother was so} not unhappy, he looked up to the blue grey 
broken down and so utterly patient, that the | sky and drank in a draught of the pure air 
look of pain she sometimes gave him humbled | and his heart lept up rejoicing in the Father- 
Kellett to the very earth—when he was| hood of God and the joy of feeling himself 
alone. And as for brother—“ Ah, if I’d only | and his concerns in that Father’s hands. To 
got Freer’s quiet nature, I could do as he | be out of doors, to see that rowan tree behind 
does, but it’s not possible to a fellow like | that boulder yonder, was enough for peace. 
me. I care twenty times more to have my | He stood and looked at it. The road wound 
own way than he does. I’m very indepen- } along a hill-side, to the left hand the ground 
dent. I’m of the passionate sort ; well, I'd | rose while to the right it fell away in culti- 


rather be as I am than a milk-sop.” vated fields. To the left the ground reached 
Kellett saw the beauty of nobleness, but | to the top of the wall which bounded the 
—ah, that but—. road and stretched away for a quarter of a 


mile uphill skywards. It was a rough bit of 
park, the extreme end of a country gentle- 
FREER’s untold ambition had been none | man’s domain. Here and there were groups of 
the less real because so silently and shyly | trees, boulders were scattered about which 
nursed. The young man had an intense love | seemed to have rolled down from the crags 
of the beautiful ; words were denied him, or | that in rough battlements reared themselves 
he might have found vent for his emotion in | against the sky line. Brackens, yellow and 
poetry. For music he had no appreciation, | brown, were everywhere mixed with the 
or at least no special love. From his very | wiry thin herbage, and felt crisp under 
childhood he had drawn, and a pencil was a} Freer’s feet as he made his way onward. 
greater consoler than any toy in those child-| He sat down in a perfect bed of them and 
ish days. His father had sent him to the} leaned his back against a rock. His sketch 
City School of Art and there he had gained | was before him and he soon became absorbed 
its prize for free-hand drawing, a moist-| in his work. 
colour box. Then he wearied of its endless A grey blue boulder, a mountain ash bend- 
twirling lines whose chief beauty was accu-| ing over it, its leaves all ablaze and its scarlet 
racy, of its stiff plaster leaves and branches, | bunches of berries trembling, the background 
and, instzad of visiting its classes on his | of indistinct trees, the rabbits playing in the 
one weekly holiday as heretofore, he wan-| foreground. How the city clerk enjoyed it 
dered off to the country and brought home | all! And yet how badly he copied nature! 
with him sketches which, whatever their “A poor wretched blurr!” he cried. 
other defects, had the merit of life and spirit. | “I’ve a great mind to tear it up.” 
Each attempt dissatisfied him, and yet the} ‘That would be a pity,” said a voice near 
happiest and fullest moments of his life were ; him. 
those long, contented hours he sat sketching. Freer looked up, he had thought himself 
As he walked to and from his favourite haunts | utterly alone all these hours, and here, their 
he built castles in the air and dreamed he | steps soundless coming over the soft grass 
was an artist, one whose business it was | and dead ferns, were two observers, a lady 
all day long to draw, to paint, to watclr| and a gentleman. Both young and both 
nature, seize her endless moods and transfer | happy. The gentleman was a clergyman. 


CHAPTER III.—ANOTHER HOUSE. 





their transcript to canvas. He had been | The lady Freer thought he had seem before, 
saving his spare cash to buy himself an oil- | but where ? 
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She was very pretty, with a bright but | 
haughty air, and a smile which was rather | 
satirical playing round her lips. 

“Tt is too good to destroy,” said the 
clergyman ; “may I look at it?” Freer put 
it into his hand as he stumbled to his feet 
and raised his hat. “Do you not think this | 
needs a darker tone? Will you permit 


me? Thank you,” taking Freer’s box in his | 
hand. ‘Hold the block a moment, will | 
you?” | 


With a practised hand the stranger began 
to paint. The clergyman evidently loved 
his work. The lady stood near, the smile 
died away and a look of keen interest took 
its place. Freer watched every stroke, he 
was receiving just such a lesson as he had 
often longed for, he became absorbed. For 
ten minutes not a word was spoken by the 
three; at the end of that time the crude sketch 
wasa finished one. ‘“ There, it is very rough 
still, but you see what I mean ; we must not 
turn your sketch into a picture, then both 
would be spoilt. But it’s a hard thing to 
know when to stop, is it not?” said the 
clergyman with a smile. 

“Not at all to me,” replied the young 
lady with alaugh. “I stopped at the begin- 
ning. Father was determined I should paint 
and so Ilearnt. I made some terrible messes, 
but the masters touched them all up and he 
thought they were excellent. So when he 
bought this place he fitted me up a studio, 
and I came home from school to find all the 
paraphernalia.” 

“Well, and have you never tried to use 
it ?” asked her companion. 

“Certainly I did, Mr. Ridgmont. What | 
an ungrateful creature you take me for !” 

“ And the result ?” 

“ Here is my father ; he shall tell you.” 

Freer saw, to his surprise, no other person 
than his master advancing towards him. Mr. 
Sebborn was equally surprised to see his under 
cashier. 

“ Why, Garth,” he cried in a friendly tone, 
“ however came you here ?” 

“On my feet, sir, from town; and I’m 
afraid they had no right to bring me in here. | 
[ was just going home, sir, when the lady | 

| 
| 


and gentleman found me.” 

“We found him sketching, father; and 
Mr. Ridgmont is to blame also, if painting is | 
wrong, for he has been sketching too with- | 
out leave.” 

“Let me see the joint production,” said | 
Mr. Sebborn. ‘“ Very nice indeed, Garth. 


this.” 


I | 
had no idea you could do anything ike 


“Nor can I, sir. 
all that’s good.” 

“ What do you say, Mr. Ridgmont ?” 

“That Mr. Garth only needs a few lessons, 
and then he can do the rest himself. It saves 
time having the technicalities shown one. 
No lessons can give what Mr. Garth has got 
—an artist’s eye and an artist’s talent.” 

Freer blushed with pleasure, and, murmur- 
ing his thanks, was hurriedly putting his 
things into his pocket to depart. 

“Good day, sir,” he said. “I trust you 
will pardon my intrusion.” 

“No, I shall not,” said his master kindly, 
“if you go away so. Come, Garth, it is a 
holiday. You shall see my pictures.” 

Silent but full of pleasure, Freer followed 
the three through a fir wood, and came out 
on terraced, grassy gardens. The house was 
before them. An irregular stone one, not 
very large, with tall stacks of chimneys and 
clinging ivy; an old, homelike, beautiful place. 
The admiration he felt must have shown 
itself in Freer’s eyes. 

‘Your mother is looking for you, Media,” 
said Mr. Sebborn. ‘“ Take the Rector in for 
some tea. I will come presently.” 

The two passed across the grass, and entered 
the house by one of the long French windows 
of the drawing-room. Then his master turned 


The gentleman put in 


and said— 


of it ?” 
friendly, lovely 


“ Well, what do you think 

“T think, sir, it is the most 
house I have ever seen.” 

“So do I, Garth. This place belonged to 
my wife’s family for generations. Her father 
lived the wild, rollicking life so common fifty 
Of 


years ago. course the natural conse- 
quence followed—at his death it had to be 
sold. I was looked down upon in those 


days,” said Mr. Sebborn with a little gratified 
laugh. ‘Ours had been a love match—not 


|loved by her relations—but when the old 
| place was sold I told my wife one day she 


should have it as her very own. I’ve kept my 
eye on it ever since ; and last year I bought 
it, and it is settled on her, and then on our 
eldest boy. So you see, Garth, I can hardly 


| call it my house. [ wonder,” said Mr. Sebborn 


suddenly, “why I talk to you like this. I 
suppose it is because you are your father’s 
son. I never found Garth out chattering.” 
“ Thank you, sir; and you never will me.” 
“Come and see the pictures ; not many us 


| yet though.” 


They entered, by a heavy door, a court 
covered in with glass, and fitted up with 
cork, amongst which ferns grew so thickly as 
to hide the walls, and then passed into a low, 
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wide carpeted passage. The long dining- 
room was panelled in dark oak, and on 
each panel was painted—very well—a hunt- 
scene; over the massive carved chimney | 
hung a Vandyke. A lady in white satin and | 
faded blue velvet, with pearls binding her | 
dark hair and a lovely hand holding back | 
her dress, smiled down upon them. 

“See there,” cried Mr. Sebborn, indig- | 
nantly pointing to her foot; through the 
white-satin shoe was an ugly hole. “A| 
number of family pictures were left in the | 
house when the smash came, nt while it | 
was repairing for the people who purchased 
it and from whom I bought it, the masons | 
amused themselves by spearing the pictures | 
with their chisels; this was.the only one 
whose face was not destroyed. The senseless 
rascals !” 

“But why did not the family take them 
away ?” 

“Oh, it was all confusion, and ruin, and 
stupidity ; don’t talk of it.” 

With an angry frown on his face, Mr. 
Sebborn led the way, first to the morning- 
room and then to his own library, in each of 
which there were four or five modern gems, 
and finally to the drawing-room. Freer 
checked himself as he passed round the 
screen; he had never seen such a room as 
this; he had thought the library, with its 
many books, its deep bay-windows, its broad | 
window- -seats, delightful, but such a com- 
pletely satisfying room as this—! His first sen- | 
sation was “comfort, peace,” his second only 
was “how beautiful!” Flowers, mostly roses, 
were everywhere, their scent mingled with 
the burning pine-logs on the hearth, the level \§ 
sunbeams came in softly and lazily touched 
the quiet harmony of colour. Low, broad | 
seats, tables with scattered magazines and | 
work ; marble statues on pedestals in the 
corners. An irregular, lovely room, with a 
group drinking tea. 

“There are only three pictures—water- 
colours—here ; two by Vicat Cole and one 
by Carl Haag. When Mrs. Sebborn goes to 
Scarborough next month, you can come and 
copy any one of them you please, Garth.” 

“Oh, thank you, sir,” said Freer fervently. 
He soon decided which it should be, the 
Carl Haag. 

The picture represented “Rest in the 
Desert.” There were the tall grouped camels, 
some waiting quietly, others being unloaded ; 
the Arabs in their picturesque dresses here 
and there ; the wonderful sky and the inter- 
minable desert distance; the atmosphere 





| 





palpitating with heat, through which one 





could feel coming the cooler evening breeze. 
Freer gazed and gazed until he almost be- 
lieved that the land of mystery, of colour, of 
warmth, was present with him that after. 
noon. 

Mrs. Sebborn came forward and spoke some 
kind words to him, and then he turned to 
go, and as he did so, Freer’s thoughts flashed 
back from the Bedouins and the camels, the 


|/empty water-skins and the glowing sand. 
5 oD 


He saw other figures—another, a living pic- 
ture, as perfect in its way. A tall English 
clergyman in his black dress standing against 
a window filled with grey light, bending as 
he talked to a slim girl in a white dress sit- 
ting in a low chair ~ trifling with a tea-cup, 
a hat covered with sky -lue feathers rested 
on her knee, and she looking up at her com- 
panion with a smile half sweet, half reluctant. 
So mutually absorbed were they, they gave 
their acquaintance of the afternoon no ‘sign 
of farewell. As Freer walked home through 
the quickly-gathering gloom, the English 
picture was the one he saw most vividly. 
He beheld it in the darkening hedgerows, 
and it repeated itself even in the dusky 
streets. Nor was the Arab land as far from 
him as this. It was as likely for him ever to 
become a second Carl Haag painting pictures 
in the desert, as to enter such an English 
| home to lead a life like that he saw pictured 
| there. Such exquisite possibilities were not 
|for such ashe. He knew it, he owned it, 
this was not his fate; but though he could 
bravely face the fact, the acknowledging that 
thus it was left an ache behind. A patient 
may make up his mind to an operation, and 
go bravely through with it, who yet shrinks 
when the first cold prick of the knife comes ; 
'the little prick, which is nothing to the 
anguish of the after pain, borne without a 
shudder. 


CHAPTER IV.—‘ THEN HE SHALL HEAR 
THE TRUTH.” 

EUNICE was fortunately placed ; the post- 
master under whom she worked at the 
General City Office was a Christian man, 
and therefore thoughtful of the comfort of 
his subordinates; he had daughters of his 
own, and he was a kind-hearted master as 
well as parent. He managed, with some 
difficulty, and some contrivance, indeed, but 
still he managed to arrange a great boon for 
his employées. 

One Saturday in each month the tele- 
graphists were allowed, in turn, to have the 
afternoon as a holiday. 

To this only break in constant toil Eunice 
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looked forward eagerly, for into her life there 
came less change than did into either of her 
brothers’. 

It is often so ; the labour allotted to women 
is not so heavy, but as a rule is more con- 
tinuous than a man’s—and seldom indeed 


does the thought present itself to their em- | 


ployers that both men and women need 
equally rest and relaxation. Women for 
their part are so used to unending work, 
that few of the tens of thousands who earn 
their daily bread dream of expecting a holi- 
day, and any little benefit in this way is 


gratefully received as a gift, not demanded | 
How sad a tale this tells of the 


as a right. 


over-crowded female labour market! While 


on the one hand domestic servants have far | 


too much liberty and too many pleasures; on 
the other, dress-makers, milliners, girls in 
shops, post-offices, board schools and daily 
governesses, music and language teachers 
have so few breaks in the dull continuous 


monotony of work as early to wither and | 


fail under their destiny. 
Willing indeed were the post-master’s 
subordinates to work harder that one day in 


the week that each in turn might enjoy | 


these precious monthly hours. 


During Mr. Garth’s life Freer and Eunice | 


made on these happy afternoons many little 
excursions with him. This monthly Satur- 
day was a red-letter day to the three. If it 
turned out wet some little festival at home 
or a Visit to a popular concert was arranged. 
Alas! in that great rich town there was no pic- 
ture gallery or museum like those at South 
Kensington. The poorest classes in London 
have cheap and elevating pleasures at their 
very doors, which the operatives and even the 
middle classes in the north of England have 
not. Still, in one way or another Eunice’s 
Saturday had always been made much of. 
Now, her monthly holiday was the saddest 
‘instead of the brightest day in her life. The 
dear father who held them all together was 
gone, and his best-loved child had no heart 
to seek enjoyment, but sat patiently sewing 
and patching clothes at home. 

One in that household, and only one, 
grieved for the girl, and that one was her 
brother Freer. He wished he could interest 
her, and brighten her sad holidays, but there 
was so little in his power! The few shillings 
their little treats used to cost could not now 
be spared from the family funds. To see the 
depression about him, and yet be unable to 
lift it, caused Freer much silent suffering. 
One Friend he had, and to Him he often told 
his troubles ; how else could the young man 


have borne them, and yet maintain that 
cheerful temper by which, unconsciously to 
himself, he was healing the home-wounds day 
| by day ? 
| His mother. brightened when Freer came 
| in, and she listened anxiously for his tread. 
Rhoda chattered away to him about every 
/event of her school life, and Eunice’s face 
lost its tired expression as he consulted her 
about his drawing, for she loved art almost as 
much as her brother did. The two even grew 
merry over the charcoal sketches they did 
together. 

“It is a good thing that charcoal and grey 
wrapping paper cost next to nothing; we can 
set up as artists on 6d., Eue. It was a capital 
idea of yours.” 

But a better way and most unexpected one 
of spending the monthly holiday came. 

Freer’s prayer was answered, when and 
how (as with prayer is often the case) he 
least expected it. 

Mrs. and Miss Sebborn had gone to 
Scarborough ; Freer knew this, for his master 
had stopped him at the office door and 
said— 

“Garth, the ladies have gone to the sea- 
| side to-day, I shall join them there each 
Saturday, perhaps oftener, so you are quite 
at liberty to copy any of the pictures you 
wish at the Hall.” 

Freer thanked him fervently, and went 
home thinking of Carl Haag’s camels and the 
heavy shadows on the sand. Oh, if only 
some day he could see for himself that eastern 
glory of colour ! 

That evening he spent in grinding up with 
honey some colours which had hardened, and 
generally putting his things to rights, his 
sister watching him. He told her of Mr. 
Sebborn’s kindness, and then of his adven- 
ture of three weeks before. Somehow, though 
he had thought of little else, it cost him quite 
an effort to talk about it. 

Eunice, who loved pictures as much as 
Rhoda did music, was delighted with the 
sketch which he showed her. 

“Oh, Freer, let us have it framed and 
hang it there!” pointing to a vacant space 
on the wall. 

“ Perhaps another one, but not that, Eue.” 

“Why ?” asked she in surprise; it was 
not often the sweet-tempered Freer spoke so 
quickly. 

He turned crimson, and hastily folded the 
sketch up and put it away again in his old 
portfolio. 

“Tt is not mine—or at least 

His sister’s curiosity was aroused. 
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you on Saturday. No, it is impossible, but 
I should so like to see the old Hall,” and 


in a lower tone, “it would be like old | 


times.” 

“Yes; three months ago we had father 
with us. How soon he got tired those last 
few times!” 

“Ah!” said the girl; “I often think, 
Freer, he knew what was coming, and that 
was why he would have us always with 
him,” her voice trembled as she spoke, and 
her brother’s shook too as he answered— 

“He loved you best of us all, Eue, and 
his loss is harder for you than for any of 
us.” 

“You always put others first, Freer; I’ve 
mother and I’ve you, but it 7s hard.” 

Just then Rhoda came in, and Eunice left 
the room. 

An hour later, all the others had gone to 
bed, but Freer sat pondering. “If only I 
could help her, poor girl; she does not cry 
bitterly and then be lighthearted again like 
Rhoda, or go about always sad and low- 
spirited like poor mother; but I am sure 
she misses father at every turn. I wish I 
could brighten her life. Let me see ; Satur- 
day afternoon! No, I cannot take her 
to the Hall without permission. Ah! I 
must give up my picture and take her 
into the country somewhere on Saturday. 
Why did I not think of it before!” And 
then began a fight; for Freer had looked 
forward to this pleasure, had “set his 
heart on it” intensely; to give up next 
Saturday was to give up a quarter of his 
whole time. He might be able to sell his 
copy, and the money was much wanted, 
he might do it well in four days, he hardly 
could hope to do so in three. He almost 
persuaded himself it was his duty to go to 
the Hall. And then he took up his Bible, 
“having made up his mind,” but he could 
not read it, and he knelt and prayed; but 
he could not enter into that mysterious 
communion, a wall rose between his soul and 
God. He knelt on, saying familiar words, 
but with a wandering mind. Suddenly he 
pulled himself together, asked in half-a-dozen 
words for what he really needed—-self- 
denial—and went to rest, having gained the 
victory and conquered his own wish. His 
heart and mind at rest, because once more at 
one with God. On Friday, Mr. Sebborn 
said, as he passed through the cashier’s room 
to his own— 

“ Mr. Beavis, I shall not return till Thurs- 
day—market day.” 


“T suppose you could not take me with | 


“Very well, sir. I suppose Mr. Heaton 
| will be back from town ¢” 

“Yes, on Monday.” 

“ Need I forward Saturday’s letters?” 

“Not to me, but to Mr. Heaton’s house 
if there is anything important, if not, keep 
them till he comes.” 
| Freer stepped forward to open the door. 
| “Ah! Garth, I told the servants you were 
to come and go as you pleased every day 
| while I am away, if you like. I suppose you 
| begin to-morrow ?” 

“T am very sorry, sir, but I have another 

|engagement on Saturday, but the evenings 
in next week, if I may ?” 
| Freer hesitated, for he saw an angry flush 
| rise on his master’s cheek, and his voice grew 
icy, as he replied 
| 
| 





“Oh, certainly ; do not come aé all if you 
had rather not. I fancied I was giving you 
a pleasure.” 

Freer bowed, and Mr. 
room. 

Freer was miserable ; he knew he had ap- 
peared ungrateful, and after all his master’s 
great kindness had managed to offend him. 
He heard a low, disagreeable laugh, and 
glanced at Mr. Beavis. 

The cashier was standing with his back to 
the fire. 

“Well, you’ve gone and done it nicely ; 
‘never look for a favour from Mr. Sebborn 
again ; he never forgets.” 

“I’m sure he’s too good a man for that.” 

“Oh! don’t be so fiery—he forgives, but 
I'm right, he never forgets; he'll be just to 
you, but he'll never be kind again.” 

“ How do you know ?” 

“ By experience.” 

“T don’t believe you, Beavis.” 

“Qh! then listen. I was just as young 
as you are, my friend, when I came here, and 
Sebborn was very good to me—took me up, 
you know. I don’t think Heaton liked me, 
but Mr. Sebborn did. Well, one day I went 
off on a little spree, and to prevent being 
found out—well, I pared the truth. Not an 
out and outer, you understand; but I thought 
‘I neatly shaved the truth. Well, Sebborn 
| found me out; he told me so, forgave me, 
and he’s never forgotten it, And now, my 
| young friend, you're in the same boat.” 
“Tm not. I don’t want to deceive him.” 
| You want to do something shady and he 

thinks so.” 
“Then he shall hear the truth whatever 
| comes of it. Id rather offend him than have 
| the character of sneaking.” And Freer strode 
| to the door marked private and knocked, 


Sebborn left the 
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DR. COLENSO AND HIS ZULU BRETHREN. 


By A. W. W. 


IPE life of Christ on earth gave us a new 
revelation, not only of God, but of man. 
He bridged the abyss which separated earth 
from heaven, and, as the author of “Ecce 
Homo” has shown in one of his most familiar 
chapters, established for the first tim» the 
essential unity of the human race. in the 
light of His Spirit of love the accidents of 
existence — the distinctions of civilisation, 
education, country, and colour-—dwindle and 
disappear. There is a re- 
volution in the thoughts 
of men, and they begin to 
look upon one another with 
eyes now opened to this 
new far - reaching truth. 
The old antipathy to A 
strangers and foreigners 
as such gradually melts ; 
the former exclusiveness 
abates in intensity ; sym- 
pathy widens, not only be- 
tween man and man, but 
also between nation and a 
nation. -Even the races : 
which in our natural pride 


Zulu and slain buffalo. 
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we stigmatise as “inferior,” are painfully 
felt to be akin to ourselves; they are 
men, as Christ was man, and their mere 
humanity eclipses all other differences. In 
this we are all one; and the Christian 
apostle proclaims us both sons of God and 
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brothers in one great family. Yet too few, 
when the fact has been accepted as an article 
of faith, yield their selfishness, vanity, and 
pride up to it. It is a victory of this kind 
that makes the life of Bishop Colenso so 
memorable, and invests it with a peculiar 
beauty and honour. His early training, his 
scholarly thought, and, above all, his national 
instinets, would have seemed likely to create 
an insurmountable barrier betweenthe English 
bishop and thewild natives of Natal ; and yet, 
when he died, after thirty years of faithful 
labour among them, they mourned with tears 
of bitter sorrow for Sobantu, the “ Father of 
the People.” They could not know all he had 
suffered in their behalf—the scorn, the slan- 
der, and the bitter hatred which he had drawn 
on himself by raising his voice year after 
year in bold protest against injustice and 
wrong. Still less, perhaps, could they know 
what it cost him to be so one with them ; 
it is not the scornful only who give pain to a 
Christ-like heart ; it is the loved ones too, 
they can cause him his keenest anguish and 
shame. But whatever else they might not 
know, they knew that he loved them, loved 
them all, whether of his own faith or not, and 
they gave him at length all they could give 
—simple, childlike affection and, a pathetic 
trust. 

In England it was only in recent years 
that we came to look on Dr. Colenso as the 
true brother of the native tribes in Southern 
Africa. In the earlier part of his career he 
took no prominent part in the politics of the 
colony, and attention was concentrated upon 
the theological conflict in which he was the 
central figure. Between the theologian and 
the man there was the strangest contrast ; 
his theology was as shallow as his humanity 
was deep. Heresy less heroic it is impos- 
sible to conceive. He might have assailed 
the accuracy of the Pentateuch and the 
Book of Joshua without covering himself 
with ridicule. He might have argued that 
the Old Testament Scriptures contain an ad- 
mixture of human error and of human legend 
without exciting half the indignation that 
his method aroused. Other scholars have 
ventured farther than Dr. Colenso, and have 
been listened to with attention, and their 
arguments combated with respect. But there 
was something so incongruous and even 
ludicrous in the idea of a man, “with a 
bishop’s little black silk apron on, making an 
onslaught on the Pentateuch”—to borrow 
Mrs. Carlyle’s description—that even English 
gravity could hardly keep its countenance. 
We freely admit that his critical equipment 











for his enterprise was very slight. A super. 
ficial knowledge of geology was enough to 
embolden him to discredit the possibility even 
of a local and partial Deluge. In theological 
science his training had not been in any sense 
systematic. At Cambridge he had’ been 
engrossed in mathematics ; at Harrow his 
energies had been devoted to teaching unruly 
boys ; and when he surrendered schoolwork 
for the care of a parish, he had more than 
enough to do in ministering to the daily and 
hourly needs of his parishioners. But when 
the problem concerning the authorship and 
character of the early books of the Bible had 
once seriously been raised, colonial bishop 
though he was, he faced it boldly, ordered 
the works of Kurtz and Ewald, and by the 
light of their learning set himself to clear up 
his doubts. There was a wonderful simpli- 
city in his method, and it apparently never 
occurred to his mind that any verdict obtained 
in such a way had but little solidity and 
strength. He did not even follow his guides 
closely, but soon struck out into paths of his 
own. He examined the narrative from a 
new point of view, not as a rationalistic philo- 
sopher, but as an arithmetician. He dwells 
with the minutest care upon numbers and 
figures, calculates the size of the Israelites’ 
camp, the area of the tabernacle, the number 
of their tents, the space which their cattle 
would require for standing-room, and how 
far the corn would go which Joseph’s brethren 
took back from Egypt in their sacks. Read- 
ing his commentary, you feel as if he had 
mixed it up with his text-book upon arith- 
metic—everything is turned into an arithme- 
tical problem. As one of his most brilliant 
critics has said, “He tested the Exodus by 
the rule-of-three, and turned the Book of 
Numbers into an addition sum.” It would 
have been quite in his characteristic vein to 
calculate how large the tables of stone must 
have been to contain the Ten Command- 
ments, and whether human strength could 
have supported such a burden. When he is 
dealing with Biblical incidents, it is always 
in the region of the material that he moves ; 
to the mysteries and marvels of the moral 
revelation he is strangely blind. He ignores 
its essential’ meaning, treats it as if its value 
depended on the exact accuracy of tens and 
hundreds, like a Blue Book or a balance sheet, 
and not on its Divine Spirit. He conscien- 
tiously acquired aknowledge of Hebrew, but he 
never understood Semitic modes of thought. 
He does not mark how, under new conditions, 
and moulded by new forces, the life and 
thought of Israel grew into something which 
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Travelling in Natal. 


the world had never seen as yet; how the 
nation was led not only through the wilder- 
ness, but-in later centuries by pillar of cloud 
and fire by turns ; how the first dim sense of 
the Divine Fatherhood becomes stronger and 
deeper, till at last it is crowned with the final 
and perfect revelation. It is the common- 
place, not the miraculous that he assails. 
A perversity so blind is truly pitiable. It is 
not hard to deal with history in that way. 
One might prove by the same method that 
the victory of Greece at Marathon or at 
Salamis was but an idle tale, and that our 
defeat of the Armada was but a legend ; 
historians and figures all disagree. But for 
all that, we can see the tide of the Persian 
invasion rolled back, and Greece quickened 
by the magic of peril into sudden and splen- 
did life ; and: we can trace the inspiration of 
England’s triumphs in generation after gene- 
ration since the foot of Spain was spurned 
from English necks. Great events, like great 
thoughts, are proof against all assault ; deface 
and mutilate the form as you will, the spirit 
is imperishable. 

But theology at its best is after all only 
one of the ways in which heaven is revealed 
to earth. Men who have blundered at the 
letter are often the sweet children of its spirit. 
Thought and Love serve the same Master, 
though in a different way; it matters not 
then which work be the higher. The one 











reaches 
only those 
who are 
“the 
heights 
and pin- 
nacles of 
human 
mind ;” 
the other touches all those who feel and 
suffer. It is a world-wide gospel. It is truer 
and grander than the revelation written in 
the skies for which some have longed. For 
the stars shine in their cold and lonely 
splendour far above the ways of men wan- 
dering here in sorrow and pain, and amid sin 
and death. They have no sympathy, no 
comfort. Whatever darkness may fall on 
earth, however human glory may be eclipsed, 
no shadow passes upon them ; they have no 
part in our struggle and in our suffering. 
But the revelation which has been given to 
us is the “Jiving epistle, known and read of 
all men.” It appeals to every age, every 
nation, every race. “Wherever we find 
human affections, there we have got a 
human being,” said Dr. Colenso, and where 
we have a human being, «affection is what he 
needs: “If we love Gud,” he asked, “how 
can we help loving these brethren of our 
own?” Loving, not teaching, not tolerating, 
not preaching, not patronising ; loving men, 
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7 
the men he saw and was with, all of them, | 


most especially the oppressed and helpless, 
this was the spirit of his life’s work. He 
was himself a message for men. From the 
very first visitation which he made in 1854, 
immediately after his consecration, to the 
last, he always shows the same spirit ; and, 
to urge his point, he uttered an emphatic 
warning of the danger which the colony would 
incur by neglecting its duty towards the 


natives. “ First there will be acts of injus- | 


tice on the part of the civilised against the 
uncivilised. Then will follow an almost total 
loss of respect and 
reverence for the 
white man. Then 
will come _irrita- 
tion, resistance, 
and ultimately re- 
bellion and war.” 
How this predic- 
tion has been real- 
ised to the very letter 
we know only too 
well; the words 
might serve as a 
summary of the 
history of the 
colony in recent 
times, though 
written thirty 
years ago. From 
the outset Dr. Colenso saw the 
danger of nationality as the colo- 
nists’ cry rather than manhood, 
and did what he could to lessen it. 

In many ways Natal was as 
pleasant a home as the newly 
appointed bishop could have 
wished. His early letters from 
the diocese are bright and full of 
hope. The scenery was full of 
beauty ; the coast round Durban, 
the port of the colony, green as an 


Street: 
in Durban. 


emerald, with hills clad with verdure slopmg | 
and including their subjects in one sove- 


right down to the white shore. And Maritz- 
burg, the capital, fifty miles away, if not so 
picturesque was at any rate clean, with an 
abundant supply of water, and free from the 
driving sand which infested the busy town 
on the coast. We can follow him as he 
travels on horseback through his far-stretch- 
ing diocese, not without mishap and adven- 
ture, while his baggage is conveyed in a 
heavy ox-waggon wit 4 twelve or even fourteen 
span of oxen, skilfully managed by the 
native drivers, armed with their enormous 


whips. And wherever he goes, he receives a | 


cordial and kindly welcome. 





There were, however, elements of grave 
| difficulty as well. First, in the mixed popu- 
lation ; partly Dutch farmers and their de- 
scendants, who had quitted Cape Colony to 
escape from English rule; partly English 
settlers, whose number had greatly increased 
| since Natal finally became British territory 
|in 1845; and, for the rest, natives belonging 
to various tribes. Secondly, in the great 
Zulu nation over the border, under King 
Um-Panda, Cetewayo’s father, who by his 
force and energy had made a tribe, originally 
small and feeble, supreme over its neighbours, 
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absorbing one petty potentate after another, 


reignty and under one comprehensive name. 
If the natives within the colony ever united 
with those outside, there was a prospect of 
terrible danger. But at present there were 
no signs of serious disturbance, at any rate 
in Natal, and Dr. Colenso went about his 
work quietly and earnestly. He found the 
natives as a rule willing to learn and kindly 
in disposition. They were singularly honest ; 
a merchant would send a man whom he had 
a week before never seen, a hundred miles to 
carry large sums of money or important 


;messages. They would scrupulously repay a 
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turn a kind- _ 
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they could ; oat ’ ” 


they had a 
real sense of 
honour. 


Above _ all, 
they had 
deep and 
true family 
affection, 
which often 
appeared 
even in 
those who 
were thought 
to be most 
savage and 
barbarous. Sten 
They had 


not lost the 

human heart. Dr. Colenso took hold of them 
at the right point. His first care was to find 
not what vices but what virtues they pos- 
sessed. He set himself not to destroy the 

elementary faith and morality which they had, 

but to train and elevate it. Others had taught 

them a-new name for God, without any 

spiritual meaning for them ; he taught them 

to use their old, familiar term, but with a 

new Christian fulness of association growing 

with their growth. Their “Feast of First- 

Fruits,” which they had always been accus- 

tomed to celebrate, now acquired new mean- 

ing and fresh beauty. He taught them that 

true religion was not a law forbidding them to 

do this and that, but “a real spirit of devotion 

to God’s service, and love to our fellow-men.” | 
He went about among his people, enduring | 
every hardship and discomfort, not even ; 
avoiding the native huts, cockroaches and 

all. His one great difficulty in those early | 
days seems to have been in maintaining a 

due amount of reserve, sufficient to retain 

respect ; for the native of South Africa is 

not accustomed to free and easy ways. It is | 
no wonder that the people learned to love 

and trust him. 

Till 1873 it was for Dr. Colenso a time of 
peace so far as native affairs were concerned. 
He had battles of his own to fight, and 
though ever keenly alive to any wrong | 
against his people, there was nothing known 
to him sufficiently gross and iniquitous to 
demand his intervention. The volcano was | 
at rest, memories of old misdeeds were slum- 
bering, and he was the last man to seek to 
awake the bitter memories of the past. 


DR. COLENSO AND HIS ZULU 


| falter and fear, he was bound to speak. 


BRETHREN. 






Fall on the Umgem: hive>. 


But now, he saw an innocent chief unfairly 
attacked, and an expedition sent against a 
harmless tribe without the shadow of a rea- 
son. What was the plain and obvious duty 
of aman who served “a just and merciful 
master ”—to hold his tongue while Langali- 
balele was subdued and carried off into 
captivity, and the Putini dispersed? or to 
raise, at least, one voice in protest against so 
monstrous an iniquity ? Whoever else might 
It 
was a'sad and scandalous story that he had 
to tell ; of a baseless charge recklessly made 
and unscrupulously supported ; of warfare 
stained with savage cruelty ; of a vindictive 
sentence passed by a court as unjust as it 
was informal. Langalibalele had been ac- 
cused of procuring guns in violation of law ; 
he showed from whom they had come—from 
one whom the officials of the colony have 
delighted to honour. Other charges he also 
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broke down, showing the evidence by which | trusted in English faith, and though Matshana 
they had been sustained to be contradictory | himself had escaped, several of his followers 
and untrustworthy. He was not content | had been treacherously slain. Nearly twenty 
with making his protest and then leaving | years after, the memories of that shameful 
justice to assert itself. He carried the case | deed were still fresh in the minds of the 
from one authority to another, till at last | natives ; they had learned the lesson of dis- 
he succeeded in convincing Lord Carnarvon, | trust only too well. Of course the charge 
at that time Colonial Secretary, that a griev- | was flatly denied by Mr. John Shepstone and 
ous wrong had been done, but too late to} his friends, and a torrent of indignation 
undo it; for though the Putini tribe was | swept through the official world of the colony ; 
restored, it was to possessions sorely dimin-| no abuse was too vehement, no slander too 
ished, and Langalibalele, though released | malignant, to be used against the man who 
from prison, was still not permitted to| had ventured to screen the natives from 
return to his people and his home. And all | oppression and to bring to light the crimes 
these iniquities were the more confidently | of their rulers. There was the usual amount 
perpetrated, because they knew that Christian | of bluster and menace, and finally an official 
England had cast out the one man who almost | inquiry, the result of which was to establish 
alone amongst Englishmen lifted up his voice | the facts beyond the reach of doubt. Mr. 
on the side of the wronged, because he had | Shepstone’s conduct was censured severely by 
not been fair to the Pentateuch. And the | the Secretary of State, but the long interval 
cries of the oppressed went up to God. Nor| which had elapsed, and no doubt other 
was this all; in the course of the inquiry | influence exerted in his behalf, saved him 
concerning Langalibalele, another dark deed | from more effectual punishment. 

was unearthed from the obscurity in which! In one sense Dr. Colenso had been defeated. 
it had been hidden for many years. It 
was proved that a chief, by name Matshana, 
had been enticed to a conference in 1858 by 
government officials, led by a brother of Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone, and that an attempt 
had been made to seize the man who had 














Zulu dwellings. 


Zulu womaa. 


He had proved his case, but had failed to get | 
the wrong redressed. But he had done 
enough to alarm his antagonists. Distrusted 
by the English Churches, he was yet heard 
by the English Government. They saw that 
now they had to reckon with a new oppo- 
nent; one who felt native wrongs, one on | 


ledge, and experienced in controversy, and 
an authority to whom the natives were in 
the habit of repairing for guidance and help 
in all their difficulties and troubles. This 
was a serious obstacle for the new policy of 
thieving and injustice in what was called the 
interest of Christianity and commerce; their 


the spot and not thousands of miles away, a | 
keen and shrewd observer with ample know- 


one resource lay in impairing the Bishop's 
credit in every possible way, at one tim2 
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branding him as 
an ally of the 
Boers, at another 
as a confederate 
of the Zulus, the 
sworn foes of the 
Boers; and it was 
suggested that he 
was not only un- 
patriotic but an 
infidel too. Con- 


sistency and 
truth were of 
no account. 

In all the 
troubles which 
followed the de- 
velopment of 


the policy thus 
entered upon, the 
Bishop was con- 
tent rigidly to 
follow the course 
he had marked out for himself, and 
to insure that through his.means the 
facts, whenever or however obscured 
and falsified by officialism, should be 
laid before the world. He exposed 
the fictitious opinion which served as 
an excuse for the annexation of the 
Transvaal, and the groundlessness of the 
panic, a panic fostered and fanned by ambi- 
tion and greed, which led to the invasion of 
Zululand. What he felt about this wretched 
war, he has recorded in words that burn with 
righteous anger and sorrow. “It has been 
terrible,” he said, “to see this great wave of 
wickedness rolling on, and to be powerless to 
stop it—to be debarred all possibility of 
showing the injustice of the war until it 
was too late, too late to prevent the shedding 
of innocent blood, and the ravaging of 
a whole country ; too late to save the lives 
of 2,000 of our own soldiers and natives, and 
of 10,000 patriotic Zulus ; too late to pre- 
vent the name of Englishman from becom- 
ing, in the native mind, the synonym for 
duplicity, treachery, and violence, instead of, 
as in the days gone by, for truth, and jus- 
tice, and righteousness.” It was, indeed, too 
late to avert the evil ; the colony was rushing 
wildly into war, and after the war was over, 
and the whole episode recognised as a disas- 
trous folly, the very man whose advice would 
have been most precious in the task of restor- 
ing order out of chaos in Zululand was system- 
atically ignored, when not actually insulted. 
Whoever was in power for the moment, it 
was always the same story; nothing could in- 


Durban, from Berea. o 
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Sugar Plantation in Umgeni Valley. 


duce officials to lay aside a single prejudice. 
Still, he did not abandon the cause which he 
held so dear, and to the end of his days the 
home at Bishopstowe was a refuge and asy- 
lum for the natives, to which in their per- 
plexity they came for counsel, and for en- 
couragement and comfort in the disappoint- 
ments caused them by the evasions and 
subterfuges of those who should have been 
their guides and counsellors. His advice 
was fair all round. When they had trans- 
gressed he insisted that they should surren- 
der themselves to justice ; and at times where 
they would have had recourse to the dupli- 
city which they had learned from others, he 
urged upon them the necessity that they 
should be loyal to the simple truth. But 
they all knew that in him they had a friend 
whom they could trust, one whom no power 
on earth could induce to betray their faith. 
He had laid his foundations on the mind 
of Christ. He had learned that the only way 
to win the fidelity of a people is by ngidly 
doing to them as we would be done by ; what 
can ever come from injustice but ruin and 
wrong? He saw too that honour and patriot- 
ism are virtues not affected by latitude or 
climate, and that a Zulu savage can have 
as noble and unselfish devotion to his country 
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and home as the proudest citizen of the most 
famous state in Europe, and that the meanest 


of our race has rights which none can violate | ever, the brotherhood of our race. 


with impunity. 
has reminded us, will not die with him. 





conflict with oppression and wrong, and to 
proclaim, now that his voice is hushed for 
His 


His work, as his daughter | errors in criticism are being forgiven and 
In | forgotten ; but there is daily increasing that 


his own family, children have risen up to | everlasting remembrance in which the world 
carry on the same good fight, the same brave | in the long run loves to hold a righteous man. 





PASSING BY. 


‘* And he saw him, and passed by on the other side.”—Lvxe x. 31. 


AD to see, in life’s highway, 
I Those who've fallen in some fray, 
Left to linger night and day, 
Sad to see them lie ; 
Looking as if led astray, , 
Trying, at their last, to pray— 
Dying in their dire dismay— 
Sad to see them die. 


Sadder still to see some try 

Not to see, and pass them by. 

Passing by them very nigh— 
Sad to see them pass. 


‘ $ad to find that none can stay, 
When they’re on their road to pray, 
Leaving life to ebb away, 

Praying as they pass. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Saddest sight of all to see, 

That our hearts can hardened be, 

So we can from trouble flee— 
Sad to find we pass. 


Sad to see we find a plea, 

Pleading we are serving Thee, 

Thus from other service free, 
We may safely pass. 


Oh, do Thou, who diedst fer me, 

Suffering on the cursed tree, 

That I might not cursed be, 
Stay me as I pass. 


Let the wounded sufferers see, 
As I help with bended knee, 
I have been redeemed by Thee, 
So I cannot pass. 
R. H. SMITH. 





EGYPT AND THE BIBLE. 


By REGINALD STUART POOLE, LL.D., or rue British Mvsevm. 


1° not go to books for a commentary on 
the Bible. Get so far as you may 
actual and even living illustrations. Accus- 
tom yourself to the face, the figure, the gait, 
and the dress, of the Hebrew and the Arab. 
Hear them speak their native languages, or 
learn, at least, how they put their thoughts 
into words that you may know how differ- 
ent you and they are in aspect as in mind. 
Visit the countries of the Bible, the high- 
lands of Judea, the fertile Philistine plain, 
the steep rocky descent to the Jordan, 
the placid downland of Galilee, and mighty 
Carmel, watching lion-like the western sea. 
See the water-fed plain of Lower Egypt and 
Goshen, the best of the land, where the 
level is studded with brown mounds each 
the sepulchre of a bygone city, of Zoan, of 
Pithom, and of Rameses. If you will have a 
written commentary, go to the old records 
which have been unearthed and read in these 





last times; the lively history of the war 
of Mesha, king of Moab, with the house of 
Omri ; the sad annals of Assyrian conquest, 
the memoirs of the Pharaoh of the Oppression, 
and the Pharaoh of the Exodus. If you do 
thus, the old history will rise up before you 
living and vivid with colours as the pictured 
tomb of ancient Egypt into which, after 
three thousand years, the light of day is 
admitted once more, and as you pass through 
its passages and halls, untouched by time, 
the centuries vanish and you live in the distant 
past. 

The gain of such study is the conviction 
that the people of the Bible were living men 
and women like ourselves, not phantom 
characters of a long series of parables ; and 
more than this, the whole narrative wins a 
force of reality that it has never had for us 
before, that which one feels in the East and 
coming back to the West wonders to have 
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felt, yet holds to like the memories of the 
spring of childhood and the summertide of 
youth. De Saulcy, the great traveller and 
manifold scholar, told me that he went to 
Palestine believing in neither God nor devil 
and returned a Christian. He thenceforward 
lived a devout and generous Catholic ; full of 
the love of inquiry, following each new dis- 
covery with fearless faith, retaining to the last 
the gallant spirit of a soldier and the strong 
faith of a Christian, which led him through 
the gloom of the siege of Paris, and brought 
him in happiertimes to a good endin the midst 
of his never weary pursuit of knowledge. 

Those written records which the spade of 
the explorer has unearthed, have moved men 
no less than the sacred scenes which touched 
the imaginative soul of De Saulcy. The in- 
terpreters, whether French, German, or 
English, are all reverent men, varying in 
opinion, yet never treating with levity the 
venerable records of which they have found 
the true commentary. The greatest have been 
the most reverent because the deepest 
thinkers, who had most power to see into 
the full meaning of the old records they 
handled. Such was Lenormant, the greatest 
genius of them all, but lately lost to us; such 
Mariette, at once explorer of wonderful 
good fortune, and not less happy as ex- 
pounder of his finds. Such is Brugsch, to 
whom we owe the first gleams of new light 
in the mysterious route of the Exodus. Such 
is Naville, the fortunate discoverer of the 
first fixed point in that famous march, and 
of the first actual work done by the Israelites 
in their serfdom. 

The story of Naville’s discovery is the best 
proof of what has been here said. It thus 
began: Miss Amelia B. Edwards, at once 
novelist and traveller, visited Egypt some 
years ago. She saw the great labours of 


_Mariette, and how with the whole force of what 


was then a powerful government, he had done 
but little to make an impression on the vast 
treasure-houses of knowledge entombed in 
the Egyptian mounds. She was seized with 
an unconquerable desire to excavate, with 
the hope of recovering the history of Israel 
during the great blank between Joseph and 
Moses. After many fruitless efforts she 
found in Sir Erasmus Wilson a man of rare 
liberality, ready to open his purse in the 
good cause. A society was formed—the 
Egypt Exploration Fund—and M. Naville, 
one of the very foremost of Egyptian scholars, 
was sent to Egypt to excavate in or near the 
land of Goshen. It was agreed that he 
should attempt the great mound called by 





the Arabs Tell-el-Maskhutah, or the “Mound 
of the Image,” which had been identified 
with Rameses or Raamses, at once one of 
the treasure or, better, store cities built for 
Pharaoh by the Israelites, and the starting- 
point of the Exodus journey. The identifi- 
cation was very ably argued on many reasons 
of probability, but no one had taken the 
trouble to dig, and ask the old city to tell 
her own story. This is what M. Naville was 
commissioned to do. His first step was to 
learn all he could from the monuments which 
had already been unearthed by mere chance. 
One was a group of statues, still on the spot ; 
the rest had been removed to the square at 
Ismailiyeh, the inland port of the Suez Canal. 
The group he knew from books ; the other 
remains had never been fully published, and 
he went to Ismailiyeh to examine them 
for himself. There he saw at once that 
the mound of Tell-el-Maskhutah was not 
the tomb of Rameses but of Pithom, the 
sister-town, built during the oppression. He 
found it thus: the monuments were dedi- 
cated to Tum, the setting sun, and the place 
must have been named Pa-tum, the abode of 
Tum, in Hebrew, Pithom. So he went to 
the mound, and digging there, unearthed 
the remains of the temple dedicated to Tum, 
which give the sacred name of Patum (Pi- 
thom), and the civil name of Succoth. Each 
Egyptian city had two names, one secular, 
the other sacred, the proper name of the 
place and that of its chief shrine, which we 
may call thetemple name. Thus, Heliopolis 
was On and the City of the Sun, both occur- 
ring in the Bible, the sacred name being 
translated as Beth-Shemesh. So we might 
call London also St, Paul’s, and Westminster 
also St. Peter’s, though we never use two such 
names at once, and speak of St. Albans only, 
not of Verulam. The civil name of Succoth 
was not less important than Pithom, for Suc- 


‘coth was the first halting-place of the Israel- 


ites in their outward journey. It has always 
been thought that the Israelites went from 
town to town, and the absurdity of this piece 
of book-commentary occurred to no one until 
M. Naville, interrogating the monuments of 
Pithom-Succoth, learnt that the name Suc- 
coth described a district as well as a town. 
Succoth was the centre of its little shire. 
Then the explorer remarked how satisfactory 
it was to find that the Israelites halted in a 
district without attacking the fort of Succoth 
or attempting to cram their vast multitude 
within the narrow limits of a provincial 
town. Here is royally stamped the broad 
arrow of historic truth. Equally Rameses, 
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the starting-point of the journey, was a dis- 
trict. So far the harvest of discovery was 
good, but more had tobe reaped. The town 
was founded by Rameses IL., and, therefore, 
as had been long suspected, he was the great 
oppressor, and his son, Men-ptah, the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus. Two Pharaohs ap- 
pear in Scripture, their reigns covering the 
whole age from the foundation of the store- 
cities to the Exodus. The measure of time 
in Scripture is about eighty years from the 
birth of Moses. Rameses II. ruled between 
sixty-six and sixty-seven years ; his son be- 
tween nineteen and twenty. The whole time 
of the two reigns is about eighty-six years. 
Could any agreement be more exact ? 

It is worth while to turn for a moment 
from the monuments to the Pharaohs. Of 
those two just mentioned, both are portrayed 
with lively colours by the Hebrew historian 
and the Egyptian annalists. Now note that, 
as a rule, there is no life in any ancient his- 
tory but that of the Hebrews, the Greeks, 
and the Romans. David and Solomon, Elijah 
and Ahab are as living men as Themistocles 
and Epaminondas, Julius Cesar and Pom- 
pey. They are drawn often in a few bold 
strokes by the hand of genius, and we know 
them at once, and never forget them. The 
Assyrian and Egyptian kings are like their 
own statues in the same solemn pattern, as 
immovable and speechless as a line of sphinxes, 
who put a riddle never to be answered. 


the formal annals of the priests and poets of 
Egypt, that there they are individual, though 
still formal men, and the Bible pictures 
animate the constrained Egyptian figures 
with motion and speech they scarcely had 
before. Rameses is the imperial ruler, full 
of the sense of power won by prowess in war, 
claiming the rights of a divinity on earth, with 
no question at home or abroad of his will, 
yet most politic, and when forced by the 
Hittite king to make a treaty, doing so on 
equal terms, and sealing the alliance with his 
bitter enemy by marriage with his daughter. 
His vast monuments, which in Upper Egypt 
and Nubia recur like so many mighty mile- 
stones, are proofs of an enormous and reck- 


less use of slave labour, for which captives | 
and serfs must have been remorselessly em- | 


ployed, for Egypt could not have bred men 
enough to raise a fraction of those even in 
the two-thirds of a century for which the 
mighty oppressor ruled. Rameses, too, had a 
favourite daughter, who under Egyptian law 


But 
so marked are Rameses and his son, even in | 


could have inherited the throne on failure of 
his sons, twelve of whom died in their father’s 
lifetime. It is needless to point out how the 
scantier, but more forcible narrative of the 
Bible illuminates and enlivens this picture of 
the great oppressor. So too Men-ptah, regent 
for his father during the latter years of the 
oppressor’s long reign, when he came to the 
throne an old man, and forced to face a great 
invasion by the Libyans, met the crisis with a 
wavering resolve, and was turned back by a 
dream from leading his troops in person. Yet 
he celebrates his gencrals’ triumph in terms 
that show all his father’s outrageous self-as- 
sertion. Here are again the same traits which 
the fuller portrait of Exodus strengthens and 
broadens ; the king who was a shadow of his 
predecessor, with equal arrogance but in- 
ferior strength of purpose, easily turned aside 
yet ever returning to the assertion of his 
unqualified rights. No elaborate working 
out of the Bible story is equal in worth to 
what we gain by confronting it with the 
independent story of the Egyptians, much of 
it written we may believe at the actual dicta- 
tion of these two Pharaohs, marked above the 
| rest for the world’s wonder in after days. 

| Yet more was gained from Pithom. © Be- 
| sides the temple and the little city, the vast 
'solid mounds of unburnt brick enclosed 
what was really the most important quarter, 
a series of storchouses. They form lines of © 
square chambers entered from above, walled 
with amazing thickness, and wholly built of 
unburnt brick. Here, at least, we are face 
to face with the actual labour of the enslaved 
Hebrews. Many buildings of brick through- 
out Egypt may be the silent record of their 
suffering toil. But they are silent. These 
are eloquent with speech, too eloquent to 
need a:word of comment. 

It can no longer be said that Egypt has 
revealed nothing of that great period of the 
acts of God in history, when the Hebrews 
were enslaved, delivered, and led out at the 
end of four hundred and thirty years to 
| become a great nation. To say any more 
| that the story of this age is unhistorical or 
legendary is to give the lie to the records of 
the Pharaohs. To say that the facts of the 
story could have been written, however 
afterwards annotated, at any time when the 
memory of the events was not still fresh, is 
to go counter to the principles of true his- 
| torical criticism and walk backwards and 
| blindfold into the forgotten company of the 
| casuists, 
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THE MAN WHO SPOILED THE MUSIC. 


An Encident in Home Mission THork 
By MARK GUY PEARSE 


TIXHERE was no doubt about it, he did, 


and yet it was the last thing he was | 


likely to believe. He loved music ; his voice 
was often heard ringing out a rollicking song 
in the tap-room, and swelling above all the 
rest in the chorus, holding the unsteady 
voices together in a way that indicated much 
force if not skill ; and yet he spoiled all the 
music! That was most certainly so, and the 
more he turned it over the more he saw it. 
It was a discovery that came as a great shock 
to him; he had been the first to drop on 
anybody else who did it ; the slightest ten- 
dency to go astray towards flat or sharp, to 
fast or slow, was sure to rouse his anger, and 
all were pulled up with much ado that he 
might correct the offender. And now it kept 
coming to him, in at least a score of different 
ways—he himself was the man who spoiled 
all the music ! 

He was not in the brightest possible con- 
dition for an argument, and certainly not in 
a humour to be convinced of a truth that he 
did not want to believe; and yet convinced 
he was, and every minute added to the con- 
viction. Every sight about him, and the 
silence, if not the sounds, forced it home 
upon him, so that there could not possibly 
be any mistake. 

It was Sunday afternoon about four o’clock. 
He was standing leaning against the wall by 
the dirty fire-place, unwashed, and in his 
shirt-sleeves, with hands thrust deep into his 
pockets, and the great unlaced boots thrust 
far out on the floor. The dull eyes, the 
knitted brows, the mouth drawn sourly down 
at the corners, completed a picture of misery. 
The room looked as wretched as the man 
himself, and as dirty ; blackened and broken, 
with window-panes either plastered over 
with paper or stuffed out with rags. The 
rickety furniture was there simply because 
it could fetch nothing elsewhere. Seated on 
the other side of the fire-place was the white- 
faced and slatternly wife, holding a tiny bit 
of mortality at her breast, and breathing a 
heavy sigh that told of a burden there a 
great deal heavier than the baby. 

One word summed up the whole reason of 
the wretchedness—Drink. Not a bad sort 
of a man but for this one thing ; able to earn 
good wages and to have a comfortable home, 
yet no idle miscreant ever dwelt amidst 
greater squalor, or kept all about him in 


| greater misery. What was he the better 
for brains that had been the pride of his old 
mother, and which fitted him to get on as 
well as anybody and better than most, so 
long as drink kept him on a level with the 
biggest numskulls of the parish? What was 
he the better for being a clever workman 
and earning good wages, whilst drink made 
his pocket as empty, his family as starved, 
his home as wretched as if he had neither a 
straight eye nor a clever hand? And worse 
than that—many a bitter grief would never 
have been known there if that had been all. 
Poverty does not bring the heaviest or worst 
burden folks have to carry in God’s world. 
The woman, who once found in him her joy, 
now sitting a broken-hearted wife ; the home 
with its dainty bits of furniture, and all 
about it so bright and clean, gone for this ; 
the children often wanting clothes and bread, 
yet dreading no want so much as they 
dreaded their father’s presence : it was only 
the curse of drunkenness that could work 
such mischief. 

So it was that on this Sunday afternoon 
Jack stood as cross as cross could be, ready 
to let out his misery upon the first victim he 
could find, as if any one were to be blamed 
for it sooner than himself. Then it was that 
the door opened suddenly with a bang, and 
in burst two little maidens singing merrily : 
eyes and faces, hands and feet, all were full 
of music. They had come from the Mission 
Sunday School, and the last hymn was in 
their ears, and came cheerily ringing from 
their lips— 

“T am so glad that our Father in heaven 

Tells of His love in the book He has given.” 
They had just got to the line of the chorus : 
“T am so glad,” and it came in at the opened 
door with such a bounding gladness as they 
lifted the latch and felt that they were in 
the freedom of the home—* I am so glad—” 
then suddenly they came far enough to see 
their father. Instantly the voices were 
silenced, the sunshine died out of their eyes ; 
with a frightened look filling their faces they 
shrank outside the door again, and shut it 
noiselessly. 

The silence that followed was unbroken by 
asound. The wife sat mournfully looking 
at the blackened ashes of the fire-place, with 





abrupt and sudden silence smote Jack’s heart; 


the little one asleep in her arms. That - 
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those changed faces, and the little frightened 
maidens hushed like that; he felt that he 
had done it all. He seemed to hear again 
the happy burst—“ I am so glad ”—and then 
that dreadful stopping. He was going to 
ask with an oath why they didn’t go on 
singing, but they weren't there, and so it was 
no use to do that; besides, he knew well 
enough, too well, why they had stopped ; so 
it came about that he lifted himself from the 
wall and thrust himself fiercely into his 
jacket, and went slouching towards the door. 
He strode out of the court and away on, 
anywhere, until he got outside the streets 
and into the more quiet and pleasant roads ; 
then he slackened his pace. The fierceness 
had turned to grief, and at last there came 
the words muttered to himself: Thai's what I 
am always doing, I spoil all the music.” 

Now when once he admitted the truth to 
himself, there stood, as we have intimated, 
at least a hundred witnesses that took up the 
matter and confirmed it in many ways, until 
Jack was ready to declare with an oath that 
he didn’t do anything of the sort, and that 
they had better not repeat that statement. 
But then, no sooner were all these witnesses 
driven out of court, than again he heard 
those -bright little voices, and again he saw 
their sunny faces, and again there came the 
burst of singing : “I am so glad ”—and then 
there came again that dreadful silence and 
fear; and immediately the evidence rose 
up and clamoured against him more loudly 
than ever. So it went on until at last poor 
Jack gave right in and just let them go on 
as they would. “ Yes, ‘tis true, I spoil all the 
music,” said Jack. 

It was dreadful to think of it, as he turned 
it over—how much it meant! He thought of 
his wife, and of the sweet voice she had long 
ago, and how, back in the old times, they 
had sung together. And now to think of 
her sitting there, so white-faced and silent ! 
She never even sang the baby off to sleep— 
only kept on sighing. “Anyhow, not when I 
am there,” said Jack; “I spoil all the music.” 

It was dreadful to think about it, of the 
places he had been in as a carpenter and the 
chances he had had, and how one after another 
he had lost them all through the drink ; and 
now the first to get notice to quit, the last to be 
offered a job, was he who had prided himself | 
on his work. “Oh, dear! I’ve been spoiling all | 
the music for years,” sighed Jack very sadly. | 

Then out of the past there came another | 
Jack—a decent fellow who wouldn’t have | 
looked at this dirty and ragged lounger ; a | 
man with his head up and a cheery voice | 





that rang out in the lanes as he went to 
work in the early morning, and that kept 
time with the plane as he sent the shavings 
flying from the bench; who whistled the 
tune as he held up the bit of work and let 
his eye run along it to see if it were true, 
taking a pride in it, and then ringing on 
again. And on Sundays—no wonder poor 
Jack sighed again—it was hard to believe 
that it was he who sang in the choir and 
used to take such a delight in it all. 

“T spoil all the music,” said Jack again, 
“everywhere.” And at every pause and 
interval there came again the sight of those 
merry faces darkened, and those glad voices 
silenced at the sight of him. “ And I their 
own father,” sighed Jack again ; “ poor little 
dears, to go spoiling ¢hei music too!” 

Jack’s trouble seemed to grow bigger 
every minute, until at last things began to 
get desperate. Dark and awful temptations 
flew about him. He would end it all; the 
wife and little ones couldn’t be worse off 
than they were, and he, at any rate, would 
not be spoiling other people’s music when he 
was dead. But before the grim thought had 
well got hold of him, he seemed to see again 
the sunny faces, and to hear the merry voices 
singing their song: “I am so glad.” And 
with the thought of them this time, there 
came a softer feeling and a gentler tone. “Poor 
little things,” he sighed again, “it wouldn’t 
mend their music either if I was gone. Nor 
hers either,” he said to himself a little while 
afterwards, as he thought of the white-faced 
wife and the little bit of mortality at home 
there. 

So it came about that poor Jack, so bur- 
dened and helpless, stopped’ there and then 
and put his face into his hands and said : 
“God help me.” He had gone on, never 
thinking where he was going, until now he 
found himself outside the long stretch of the 
houses, and was under the green trees, and 
in the midst of the fields. The lark sang over- 
head, the thrush and the blackbird rang out 
their richest notes ; in the branches above 
him, a crowd of sparrows met and chirped 
the very loudest, merriest music they had 
ever learnt. And there, in the sunset, Jack 
leaned on a gate and let his soul flow out to 
God in helplessness, and sorrow, and longing. 

Before he got home the music was gone, 
the silver stars shone and the dewy stillness 
rested upon all things. 

It was quite dark before he passed in at 
the squalid court where he lived, and turned 
with a sigh into his wretched home. Poor 
Jack, his heart was very sore through that 
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night, and asleep or awake, again and again 
the words came sadly to his lips : “J spoil all 
the music.” 

The next day he was up and off at day- 
light. Vexed and desperate as he was, he 
went at his work with a grim fierceness, 
without a word for anybody. His mates were 
used to his moods, and did not care to 
interfere with him at times like these. “Jack 
is out again about some’at,” said they with a 
jerk of the thumb in his direction. They 
might stop for dinner, but Jack snatched at 
a bit of bread and worked on; they might 
pack up at the strike of the clock, but so 
long as the light lasted Jack would stick at it. 
“This is not spoiling anybody’s music, any- 
how,” said he fiercely to one man who 
ventured to hint that he had done enough 
for that day. He came home and sat at 
his supper, with wife and children creeping 
noiselessly and frightened about the house. 
Poor Jack! a tear came gathering in the 
corner of his eye and fell down his cheek. 
“T do wish theyd sing a bit, but I expect 
I’ve spoiled all the music for ever,” he mut- 
tered to himself. He longed to get them 
about him, wife and little ones, and to take 
the‘sleeping babe from its poor little rags, 
and tell them all that was in his heart ; but 
somehow he couldn’t manage it, and so he 
just crept off to bed. 

Jack’s fit was on the next day, much to 
the surprise of his mates ; the brow knit and 
the lips tight, and the work flying on at a 
tremendous pace. “Why, Jack, lad,” cried 
one, “art thou putting a week o’ work into 
a day, that thou mayst go on spree all the 
rest of it ?” 

“No,” said Jack so gruffly that nobody 
had a word for him again ; and so it lasted, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday. All that was 
strange enough, and set his workmates won- 
dering ; but strangest of all was it when that 
Saturday afternoon came, and Jack took up 
his wages without a word and just walked 
right away from them all, and home. “Jack’s 
mad,” said they. “Never knew his fit last 
so long as this.” 

“Now,” said Jack, taking a stride just 
double the usual length, and putting his foot 
down as if he meant to get through to the 
other side of the earth ; “ I'll try and get the 
music back again,” and Jack meant to smile, 
but he had to put his mouth tight and to 
knit his brows to keep back a tear. 
God’s help,” Jack added devoutly. 





“ By | magical. 


wife, poor thing! had not much heart to do 
that little. But much or little she was now 
in the middle of the process, and so the 
“bits of sticks,” as they were called, were 
put on one side whilst the good wife kneeled 
and scrubbed away at the floor with the 


| handle of a brush on which a few straggling 


hairs remained as if to keep up the name. 
The wife lifted her face in surprise, and then 
just went on again with her scrubbing. 
Whatever this coming home meant, nothing 
ever brought her any good. 

Poor Jack, he seemed to hear it all. 
“Spoilt her music too,” he sighed. He hung 
up his bag of tools on their peg, and took 
off the apron that was rolled about his waist ; 
and then he caught sight of that very vener- 
able and hairless scrubbing brush. “It will 
help to bring back the music,” said Jack to 
himself, purposing to buy his wife there 
and then a new one; but the purpose was 
somewhat delayed. Just then, from some 
corner of the room there came the cry of the 
baby. The wife was rising up to get at it 
when Jack dived in after the little bundle of 
rags and fetched it out. 

“Tl hold her a bit,” said Jack rather 
shyly. 

Jack’s wife would like to have said “Thank 
you,” but she felt shy too. ‘“ Now, Jack, try 
and mend the music,” said he to himself, and 
that time he really did smile ; for the baby 
was unused to strangers, and none was a 
greater stranger to it than its own father, 
so it just cried out lustily. The good wife 
scrubbed on. There were times when she 
had to let it cry a bit, and this should be one 
of them. Jack took it tenderly into his arms 
and chirped to it, and chirped louder, but 
still it cried. It was wonderful that such a 
poor little wizened frame could make such a 
noise. Then Jack put the baby on the other 
arm and whistled, whistled fast and shrill. 
No, it just cried on, as loud as ever. Then 
Jack took it up in his hands and held the 
little one aloft, and danced it to and fro and 
began to sing, soft and low at first, as a man 
who was feeling his way. Butstill the baby 
cried. And the good wife rose from her 
scrubbing to take it herself. - Jack would try 
once more; it really was not pleasant to be 
beaten like this, so he set him resolutely, and 
then rang out an old song of long ago with 
all the force of his voice. The effect was 
The baby stopped as if it were 
charmed ; it opened its mouth in imitation of 


When he came home he evidently was not | the father’s, it laid hold firmly of the whiskers 


| 


expected ; indeed, was scarcely wanted. There 
was not very much to be tidied up, and his 


with little tangled fingers as if it would keep 
him at it, and then it laughed and crowed 
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with delight. The poor wife looked on and 
smiled ; it was a strange smile, as if she had 
got out of the way of it, but it stayed longer 
than you might have thought. 

“Eh, Jack, it is good to hear thy music 
again,” she said very quietly. | 

Poor Jack, it almost put him out. He did | 
stop for a moment, but instantly the little | 
face puckered and wrinkled into all sorts of 
lines ; the eyes closed, the nose was squeezed 
together, and the lips began to quiver with 
the coming cry. Then Jack had to strike 
off again, only to find the effect as magical 
as before, and to hear the baby laughing and 
crowing once more. And in the midst of it 
all there came in the two little maidens to find 
the father leaning against the wall, making 
music like this. 

“ Why, we couldn’t think whoever it was, 
father,” said they wondering, and without the 
merriment fading from their eyes this time. 

They sat at tea, silent and shy, every one 
of them wondering except the baby ;—that 
kept stretching out its arms to the father, 
and found a new delight in pulling at his 
whiskers. 

Poor Jack, he wanted all his thoughts 
about him to say what he found it so hard to 
say, but words wouldn’t come ; and the most 
eloquent would find it hard to talk when a 
tiny hand was being thrust in one’s mouth, 
and another tugged at the beard. So Jack 
had to content himself with putting his hand 
into his pocket, and taking out one sovereign 
and one half-sovereign and gave them to his 
wife. 

“ What’s this, Jack ?” she asked, going to 
the window, for it was getting darkish, and 
she feared the first glance had deceived her. 

“ Wages,” said Jack, getting it out as well 
as he could. 

The poor wife looked at the money,’ and 
then she looked at him. She bit each of the 
coins, and then looked as if she would like 
to apply her lips at least to Jack’s. But she 
put the money in her pocket, and felt that if 
this kind of thing went on she would have to 
sing too. 

“Tl stay and take care of the little ones 
if you want to go out, wife,” said Jack. True, 
it was spoken with some interruption, and 
more than one word was bobbed back into 





the mouth by that little hand. But it went | 
down into the good wife’s heart and stirred | 
music that she had not heard for many a | 
long day. 

“Bless thee, lad! it is good of thee,” said | 
the wife, and then she blushed like a maiden | 
that she should have said so much. 


“’Tis all thine, wife, so don’t be afraid,” 
said Jack as the wife went out at the 
door. 

She turned back with a great stare. She 
had taken the half-sovereign and put the 
other in the mysterious depths of her dress. 

* All this,” said she ; “why, Jack! what 
must I do with it ?” 

“ Buy thyself a new scrubbing brush, and 
get the baby a new frock for Sunday,” and 
this time Jack did smile. 

The wife came nearer ; she couldn’t help it, 
she stood for a moment plucking up courage, 
then she put her hand on his shoulder and 
stooped down and kissed the baby, and took 
a long time over it too. 

“T should like to give thee one too,” she 
said as shyly as possible; and she did it 
splendidly, and then hurried away. 

“JT think the music is coming back again,” 
said Jack to himself. 
* * * * 

Later that night, after his wife came 
back, Jack went marketing, and a couple of 
chairs were set by the fire. ‘Good kind of 
musical boxes,” said Jack to himself as he 
took them in at the door and set each in its 
place. And there, about the fire, they sat 
side by side, silent for awhile, the baby 
asleep, and the little maidens at his side. 

“Come, little ones, you must sing to 
mother and me,” said he at last. “‘I am so 
glad,’ you know.” 

And they looked at cach other with a 
wonder that soon passed intosunshine and joy ; 
and before they knew it Jack and his wife 
joined with them. But poor Jack broke 
down before he had gone on long; then the 
others broke down too, and all was still for 
awhile, until Jack wiped away his tears and 
looked up cheerily. 

“Eh, but I mustn’t spoil the music like 
this ; sing on, little ones;” and they did sing, 
and Jack sang, and his wife. And then Jack 
did as he hadn’t done for many a day ; he 
knelt down with wife and children, and asked 
God to help them and bless them, to forgive 
the past, and to strengthen him for the 
future. 

On the Sunday, there they sat together at 
the little Mission-room, and from that day to 
this, no voice is clearer or louder than Jack’s. 
And now, whenever he talks about clumsy 
work, or faults in anything, Jack always 
calls it “ Spoiling the music.” 

Jack’s prayer every morning is: “ Lord, 
keep us in tune all day long.” A prayer 
that has been blessedly answered now for 
many months. 
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*“*T once had a sweet little doll, dears, 
The prettiest doll in the world; 
Her cheeks were so red and so white, de ars, 
And her hair was so charmingly curled. 
' But I lost my poor little doll, dears, 


As I played in the 


heath one day 


And I cried for her more than a wee . dears, 


CHAPTER If. 


= — | 

ews —\N LY why does 

~ 00 love 

— dat dolly, 
Marjoe ¢” 

“ Cause | 
I are dirl. | 
All dirls | 
love de| 
dear dol- 
lies.” 

Kenneth | 
; came a | 
| little | 
; nearer, | 
and gazed 
down | 
with two 
inquiring 
deep-set 
blue eyes at the treasure clasped in Marjory’s 
arms. 

“ Well—I are man—and [—]——” 

“Come away, Master Kenneth ; you know 
you are not allowed to stop to speak to little | 
ladies without leave. Miss Marjory, I think 
your nurse is waiting for you round by the 
corner.” 

Off trotted Marjory on two very sturdy, 
very fat, three-year-old legs, and Kenneth 
stood still, gazing discontentedly first at his 
hoop, and then after the small waddling 
retreating figure. 

“T like Marjoe, I do,” he said to his nurse. 

“ But you have no call to speak to her, sir, 
for your mamma, she don’t wish you to have 
anything to say to little Miss Marjory Carl- 
ton.” 

“ Why, nursie, I sink she’s a nice dirl.” 

“Oh! we're not to question your mamma’s 
wishes, Master Kenneth, and you can have 
other companions. There’s Miss Susie 
Brewster, and her two little brothers, as 
proper and well-brought-up children as could 
be found.” 

* But I don’t like dem sildrens, and I like 
Marjoe, I do.” 














| going home, 
|mother, she even forgot the doll she car- 


| very, very ugly now. 
7? “ Bu 


But I never could find where she lay.” 


Cuar.tes Kixes ey. 
Marjory also liked Kenneth. Her smalf 
feet always hastened into a glad little trot 
when she saw his sturdy figure in the dis- 


ij tance. She always said, in that high-pitched, 


rather pathetic voice of hers—“ Dere’s mine 


| boy; nursie, let’s wun vedy quick to mine 


dee boy,” and then she would kiss him and 
romp with him, and have so good a time in 
his companionship that she forgot about 
she forgot about driving with 


ried in her arms. 

But when the two nurses suddenly be- 
came severe, and remembered their duty, 
and hastily, for no apparent cause that 
either child could understand, separated 


'them, then Marjory remembered the com- 


panion from whom she was never parted, 
and was much comforted by it. 
She never felt half as miserable as Ken- 


'neth did when they said “Good-bye,” for 


she had Miss Carolina. With Miss Carolina 
in her arms, her small motherly heart was 


| quite full, and she knew very little about 
| poor Kenneth’s loneliness. 


“Mine dee—dee dolly,” she would say, 
clasping it close and kissing it fervently. 

There was a tradition in the little girl’s 
grand home in Queen’s Gate, that once Miss 
Carolina had been beautiful. It was a tra- 
dition carefully preserved and handed down 
with many other annals of Marjory’s ex- 
treme babyhood. Once she had been a 
comely, well- preserved doll. Once! surely 
that time was in a dim, dim past. Now 
she was a very ugly doll, old and a. 
She was made of india-rubber and had ; 
terribly washed-out and worn-out aaa 
ance. The colour had all departed from the 
once staring and brilliant blue eyes, the lips 
had lost their vermilion, and the cheeks had 
no bloom on them ; also poor dolly was with- 
out her nose. In some mysterious manner 
never to be accounted for, it had once been 
torn from her face. Yes, she was certainly 
But disreputable as 
her whole appearance was, her small mistress 


\held her close and loved her well. She 
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— — 
was “aa ‘Miss Carolina, and for some in-| is quite a revolting object, and I don’t be- 
explicable reason the little girl much pre- | lieve it is wholesome for the child to have 
ferred her to Miss Evelina, or Polly Perkins, | anything so nasty hugged up for ever in hei 
or any other doll she possessed. There was | arms.” 

a snug and handsome nursery in the great This last remark caused Mrs. Carlton to 
house in Queen’s Gate, and there might be | take fright. She was very nervous about 
found waxen beauties of all sizes and des- | the health of her one little child—certainly 
criptions, for Marjory was the only child of a the doll must be removed if it injured Mar: 
very rich father and mother, and every | jory’s health. 

whim was gratified and every longing sup-| Yes, it was dirty. How horrid to think 
plied. But the little maiden neglected the | of Marjory sieeping all night with that dirty, 
dolls that cost a small fortune, and devoted | ugly doll clasped to her heart ! 

all her time and all her love to poor Miss| Mrs. Carlton quickly made up her mind 
Carolina. Dressed in her most beautifully | that the doll must go, but as she did not 
embroidered frock, and decked out in her | want to hurt its little mistress’s tender heart 
gayest ribbons, she trotted down to drawing- | she was much puzzled how to manage. She 
room or dining-room with Miss Carolina | thought and thought, and at last a plan 
clasped close to her heart. When she went | occurred to her. On the evening of the day 
out driving with her mother in the carriage, | that Marjory had confided to Kenneth that 
Miss Carolina enjoyed the air in her little | all “dirls” loved de dollies, her mother came 
mistress’s lap. At night the ugly doll lay | into the nursery and beckoned the grand 
in Marjory’s arms. In vain she was coaxed | head nurse aside. 


and implored to take up a more respectable-| _ ‘“‘ Nurse,” she said, “I have thought of a 
looking playmate. To all such entreaties | plan by which we may get rid of Miss 
she had one invariable reply — | Carolina.” 

‘‘She’s a dee dolly, and I love her.” “Oh! ma’am, I'm sure I’m more than 


Alas! for poor baby Marjory. No one] glad; the doll is that unpleasant even to 
else loved the ugly doll. The servants de-| touch, for Miss Marjory will bath it every 
tested it, and said it was not genteel to see | morning, and it don’t dry up properly, and 


the little lady going about with anything | —and——” 
that presented so disreputable an appearance. “ Well, nurse, as I said, I have thought of 


Mrs. Carlton’s fine friends laughed at the | a plan. I went to several shops to-day, and 
little girl’s peculiar taste, and once at dessert, | asked to see all the oldest and shabbiest dolls 
at a grand dinner party, a gentleman, find- | the owners happened to have. I particularly 
ing Miss Carolina 
thrust up to_ his 
nose to kiss, threw 
her violently on the 
ground with a ges- 
ture of disgust. 

“ My dear,” said 
Mr. Carlton to his 


wife, “can nothing / 
be done to induce Pa 
the child to give up i 
that frightful doll?” 4 

“She loves _ it Pi 
quite amazingly, Kise 
poor little mite,” ) 


answered the 
mother. “I fear it 
would go hard with 
her if Miss Carolina 


ail 
) 
| 
was taken away.” ‘ Ne 
W 





“Still, Annette, I 
wish you would try 
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asked for those dolls that were made of india- 
rubber. . . . I was a long time finding one at 
all as ugly as Miss Carolina, but really at last | 
I think I have succeeded. At a toy-shop in 


Bruton Street there was an old india-rubber | 





arm were thrown protectingly over Miss 
Carolina. 

Poor Miss Carolina also seemed to be sunk 
in repose, her head was buried in her little 
mistress’s breast ; the two lay motionless. 

Nurse stood and watched the 
sleeping child with an expression 
of almost pity. 

“Dear heart! but it seems 
wrong to deceive her; it’s 
wonderful how wrapped up she 
is in that ugly doll. No toy that 
ever was comes up to Miss 
Carolina. Well, well, something 
had to be done, and I hope she 
won't never guess the difference 
between the two.” 

Then nurse softly removed 
the old and battered doll, and 
quickly transferred its clothes to 





doll lying under a lot of others in a drawer ; | 
its paint was partly gone, and its face had | 
altogether that washed-out, inane expression 
which is Miss Carolina’s strongest peculiarity. 
See, nurse, here it is.” 

*«“ Well, and it isn’t altogether so unlike,” 
exclaimed nurse, surveying an old doll which 
Mrs. Carlton took out of her pocket with a 
professional eye. “ ’Tain’t so unlike, and it 
will be clean at least.” 

“ That’s what I think, nurse. Now, listen ; 
this is my plan. Marjory is asleep at pre- 
sent ; could you manage to slip Miss Carolina 
out of her arms, and then dress this doll in 
Miss Carolina’s clothes, and put it back in 
Miss Carolina’s place ? Twenty to one in the 
morning Marjory never notices the difference. 
She will still think she has got Miss Carolina, 
and will give her love unconsciously to the 
new doll.” 

“So she will, ma'am, so she will. It’s a 
very good thought, and [ll do it immediate, 
for that other doll has come to be past 
bearing.” 

“ Her father will be so pleased if you can 
manage this, nurse, for Miss Carolina has 
been rather a disgrace to our establishment 
for some time past.” 

With the new doll in her arms, nurse went 
back to the nursery. She carefully ap- 
proached the bed where the little sleeper 
lay. Marjory was fast asleep; her dimpled 
cheek lay on one fat hand; her dark lashes 
softly shaded the roses which healthful 
slumber had brought to her little face ; her 
tangled golden hair clustered about her 
pretty head, and her disengaged hand and 





the one which was to take its 

place. This doll, dressed in 
Miss Carolina’s clothes, was laid by Marjory’s 
side. 

“ Here, Jane,” said nurse an hour after- 
wards to the nursery maid, “ you throw Miss 
Carolina away. Be careful you put the old 
doll well out of Miss Marjory’s sight.” 

“Tt would smell so if it was burned,” said 
Jane, taking up the ugly doll, “I think I'll 
keep it till Sunday, and give it to my little 
sister. If she don't like it she can throw it 
away.” 

CHAPTER II. 


KENNETH still felt discontented with his 
hoop when he entered his home. — Little 
Kenneth Graham had a very humble home, 
a small villa residence off Earl’s Court Road, 
where he lived with his pretty widowed 
mother. Here he was as happy, as a rule, as 
any little boy of only three and a-half need 
wish to be. To-day, however, he was not 
perfectly happy. Marjory and her doll quite 
filled his small mind. His hoop no longer 
satisfied him, and a new wheelbarrow, which 
had caused intense delight before he went 
out, was now pronounced a “ natty, tiresome 

bd ” 
sing. 

“What is wrong with my little man?’ 
asked his gentle mother. 

“T want my Marjoe,” he answered, raising 
his spoiled little charming face to hers. 

“What does he mean, nurse ?” inquired 
Mrs. Graham. 

Nurse coloured. “Oh, ma’am, it isn’t my 
fault. Master Kenneth means Miss Marjory 
Carlton. I know, ma’am, you don’t wish 
him to talk to her, but it seems just as if 
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those two would be friends in spite of every- 
thing. They meet, I don’t know how ; and 
though I take a fresh walk every day in 
Kensington Gardens, still the two runs agen 
each other, and Miss Marjory always kisses 
Master Kenneth, and, for all they shouldn’t 
know each other, they’re the prettiest little 
pair of friends that ever was.” 

“ But it must not be,” answered Mrs. Gra- 
ham, a bright colour rising to her cheeks. 
“Tt is impossible that such a friendship 
should be allowed even between a pair of 
babies. Kenneth, my darling, my pet, I will 
ask the little Brewsters in to have tea with 
you to-morrow night.” 

“T doesn’t want de lickle Bewsters,” re- 
plied Kenneth. “TI like mine Marjoe, [ do.” 

Mrs. Graham sighed, for little Kenneth 
was seeking -after delights which seemed 
quite out of his reach. She had a reason for 
knowing this. 

Some years before the births of Kenneth 
and Marjory, two girls residing at the same 
school sealed a girlish, and, what they be- 
lieved, an eternal friendship. Helen Ross 
was poor, Annette Lester was rich. But 
the poverty of the one and the riches of the 
other made no bar to their 
friendship. They were never 
happy apart. They knew perfect 
bliss when together. They had 
the same tastes, the same desires, 
the same aspirations; either 
would sacrifice much for tha 
other, either believed implicitly 
in the other. No one in those 
days who saw Helen and Annette 
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In the agony which both Helen and Annette 
felt at the breaking up of their friendship, 
they both used very bitter words. They 
parted, believing they should never meet 
again. Shortly afterwards both were mar- 
ried, Annette to a man of rank and position, 
Helen to a young naval officer. In a year’s 
time Helen was a widow, with one little 
baby son to remind her of the noble young 
husband who was sleeping beneath the blue 
waves of the Mediterranean. She came to 
London, took a tiny house, and eked out her 
small pension by painting on china, and by 
art-needlework, then in the height of its 
fashion. She had started her little home, 
without being aware of the fact, within a 
short distance of her old friend Annette, and 
one day she was startled by receiving a note 
in the well-known handwriting. 

“Helen,” ran the little perfumed letter, 
“T have heard of your sorrows. Let bygones 
be bygones. Let the past be past. Once 


more, Helen, come back to me and be my 
friend 
To this brief epistle Mrs. Graham sent a 
proud reply— 
“When you have cleared me of those false 
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together would have supposed it 
possible that so strong a friend- 
ship could have been broken, but 
it was, and briefly and swiftly 
the love which bound these two 
fresh young hearts together 
seemted to be snapped for ever. 
A girl without honour or prin- 
ciple came on the scene. She 
did not want the poor Helen to 
be much with the rich Annette. 


























Truth was a weapon she seldom 
used, and she managed to sepa- 
rate the two by lies. By aclever 








course of deception Annette was 
taught to believe that Helen was 
not faithful to her; that Helen 


was guilty of sins against her which had never even entered 
The indignant, and troubled, and proud 
girl came eagerly to explain, but the false friend had then a 
She would not leave them 
alone. She taunted Helen. She dared her to prove the truth. 


Helen’s conception. 


strong influence with Annette. 
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suspicions I will come back to you. Until 
then I cannot be the Helen of old.” 

She sent off her letter and waited for an 
answer. None came. Mrs. Carlton had 
taken the little letter and cried over it, but 
she said, “I cannot clear her; the proofs 
were too complete. I still believe her to have 
been false to me for a short time. Will she 
not be satisfied with my forgiveness? She 
cannot expect me, too, to tell a lie.” 

Helen shed many tears when no answer 
came to her eager words, for, in spite of all 
that had gone before, these two women loved 
each other well. More than once Annette, 
driving in her luxurious carriage, saw Helen 
toiling along the dusty highway. More than 
once each pair of cold, proud eyes gazed 
gravely, without apparent recognition, at 
the other. Neither guessed how the other's 
heart was beating; neither knew how the 
other longed to clasp her old friend to her 
breast. Each believed on the part of the 
other that the old love was dead. Was there 
any power in heaven or earth strong enough 
to re-unite these friends ? 


CHAPTER III. 
* Basy Marsory opened her sleepy eyes at 
the usual hour the next morning. Nurse 
had just got up, and was busy preparing her 
bath and getting ready for the auspicious 
moment when the little lady was to be 
washed and dressed. As usual, too, Marjory 
sat up in bed, rubbed her velvety brown 
eyes wide open, and took the doll she sup- 
posed to be Miss Carolina on her knee. It 
was the little child’s custom to address her 
doll with words of affection and encourage- 
ment at this early morning hour. She 
pressed her now close to her little heart and 
spoke to her lovingly. 

“Dood morning, dee lickle dirl, zoo’ll habe 
zoo ni cold bate now and be kite clean.” 

She looked hard into the eyes of her pet 
dolly as she spoke ; instantly a quick change 
came over her baby face. She held the doll 
a little way from her, and gazed at it long 
and steadily. What was the matter with 
poor Miss Carolina? Instead of a nice little 
hole in the centre of her face, there was a 
well-shaped nose there: instead of lack- 
lustre eyes, two blue ones stared up at 
Marjory. There was no dear familiar ex- 
pression in those smiling orbs; that well- 
formed nose was detestable to the child. 
With a sudden little furious gesture she 
raised the doll to her lips and bit off the 
offending member. Now, indeed, there was 
a little hole in the centre of the face, but 








still the eyes were blue. Marjory wetted 
the corner of her sheet with her little lips 
and tried to wash the colour away. Alas! 
it would not go. Alas! the new Miss 
Carolina would stare up at her and smile. 
Marjory hated that smile. She threw the 
doll down in another fit of passion. Her 
proud little face worked; there was an 
heroic effort to keep back a flood of tears, 
She succeeded, and got up quietly and stood 
by nurse’s side. 

“Oh! Miss Marjory, my pet, I’m so glad 
you're not going to bath Miss Carolina this 
morning ; all those bathings get the doll in 
such a mess.” 

Marjory was silent, and took her own 
bath in a wonderfully subdued manner. 

“Why, Marjory,” said her mother an hour 
afterwards, when her little girl, neatly 
dressed, came into the pleasant breakfast- 
room, “I don’t see Miss Carolina in your 
arms this morning.” 

“T’se left she up-'tairs,” said Marjory ina 
constrained little voice. 

Something in the tone and in the child’s 
subdued manner made Mrs. Carlton glance 
apprehensively at her husband ; but the next 
instant the child, with a shout of delight, 
had thrown herself upon a small puppy dog, 
and the mother and father hoped their 
scheme had answered well. 

So it had to all appearances, even better 
than they had dared to hope. Marjory 
danced and romped and played, and her 
merry little voice was heard shouting glee- 
fully all over the house. Only now, neither 
in the nursery nor drawing-room, did she 
ever make an appearance accompanied by 
Miss Carolina. The new doll, which the 
father and mother hoped would quietly slip 
into the place of the old, lay discarded on 
the shelf. Marjory neither asked for it nor 
spoke about it. She seemed to have given 
up dolls, and took frantically to her hoop 
when out, and to the puppy dog when in 
the house. 

Mrs. Carlton was quite delighted, and 
when she next took a drive she bought for 
her little girl the most beautiful baby doll 
she could find in a fashionable toy-shop. 

Marjory received this lovely creature with 
a quiet, little, sweet smile, kissed her mamma, 
and then bent down and pressed a light, soft 
caress on the new dolly’s vermilion lips. 
But up-stairs the beautiful doll shared the 
fate of the new Miss Carolina, and lay dis- 
carded on the toy-cupboard shelf. 

Mrs. Carlton and nurse began at last to 
wonder if the child really guessed that the 
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doll had been changed. They believed that 
the whole thing had been managed so well, 
that this could scarcely be possible; and 
nurse declared that Marjory’s sudden dislike 
to dolls was simply a little child’s caprice. 
One day, however, nurse’s eyes were opened. 

Mrs. Graham had desired Kenneth not to 
play with little Marjory ; she gave a very 
fair reason for this prohibition to Kenneth’s 
nurse. Marjory was the child of very rich 
people ; it would be worse than folly for her 
little son to get intimate with a child in an 
altogether different class of life. 

Kenneth’s nurse did not agree with her 
mistress ; in her heart of hearts, she thought 
this prohibition very absurd. She liked to 
talk to the nurse of the rich child; she 
enjoyed hearing descriptions of her grandeur, 
of her luxurious home, of her high wages. 
It came to pass, therefore, that in spite of 
his mother’s request, little Kenneth and 
Marjory often met. 

Mrs. Carlton’s nurse knew of nothing to keep 
them asunder, never having mentioned these 
meetings to her mistress. One afternoon, in 
the late autumn, the children ran up to 


each other with shouts and glad exclama- 
tions. 

“But Marjoe,” said Kenneth, “ where’s de 
dolly ?” 

Instantly a little cloud came over the 
dimpled face, the baby lips quivered sadly, 
and two brown eyes, pathetic in their appeal, 
were raised to Kenneth’s. 

“Dolly’s dorn,” said Marjory’s high-pitched 
voice. ‘Dee dolly’s dorn kite away.” 

Two tears gathered slowly and dropped on 
the little gloved hand ; but Kenneth said— 

“Hullo! I sink I see wabbit up dere ;” 
the two children, forgetting all else for the 
moment, started off in full pursuit. 

Those tears, however, and the sad wail of 
the little voice, made quite an impression on 
nurse ; so deep an impression that that night 
she questioned the nursery maid, Jane, as 
to the fate of the old doll. 

“That old thing!” said Jane in a centemp- 
tuous voice. “Oh! I gave it to my little 
sister, but she would not play with it; she 
took it into Kensington Gardens one day, 
and everyone laughed at it so much that she 





threw it away.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Q# to be nearer Thee, my Saviour, 
Oh to be filled with Thy sweet crace, 
Oh to abide in Thine own favour, 
Oh to behold Thy glorious face 


Oh to be ever upward gazing, 
Glad with the sunshine of Thy Love; 
Oh to be ever, ever praising, 
Echoing here the songs above. 
Oh to be never, never weary 
E’en in the dark affray of sin ; 
Oh to press on through conflicts dreary, 
One of Thine own sweet smiles to win. 


| Oh to desire to spread Thy glory, 
Seeking it, as my only aim ; 

| Oh to be taught Thy strange sweet story 

Worthily, fully to proclaim. 


Oh to go onward, self forgetting, 
Willing to take the lowest place ; 
| Oh to go upward, never letting 
| Pride of the heart my glance abase. 
| , 
| Oh to become each day more lowly, 
More of Thine own blest image gain ; 
| Oh to be made as Thou art, holy, 
| Oh to be freed from Sin’s dread chain. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Oh to be listening every hour 
The more than music of Thy voice ; 
Feeling its soothing, quickening power, 
Bidding the silenced heart rejoice ! 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, 


UYarch, 1858. 





THE PASSION OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN, 
SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tue Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Hymn: “ There is a green hill far away.” 
Lesson: John x. 11—16. 

TOW, children, I want you to understand 
E Jesus, for to understand Him will 
make you contented, and blissful, and great. 
For surely you must be glad and strong to 
know that this world never contained a man 
who thought so highly of children as Jesus. 
Neither among the grandest prophets before 
He came, nor among His noblest disciples 
and closest imitators since He went away, 
has there ever been anything approaching to 
His own high esteem of children. His feel- 
ings towards those around Him were more 


the air with the scent of her steaming bread, 
for she was the little housewife, and took 


care of her father and of baby. Her father 


was a woodman of the forest, and was just 
now away at his duty, such as it was in 
hard winter-time. And her mother, alas! 
she was away too; she had gone away when 
baby came, away to the God from whom 
baby came, and would never return. And 
now the little motherless girl has just 
laid baby down on her own little truckle 
bed in the corner of the room ; she has got 
it to sleep. And she is doing her brave little 


| best with her oven, and she thinks she must 


than mere love ; they had His supreme love, | 


He had a passion for them. 

He said many things beautiful about them. 
He said that they could best understand God; 
that they were most like Him; that their 
simple, happy praises of Him were of all 
praises the most perfect ; and that they were 
the truest members of the good Kingdom of 
God. And the disciples did not like this 
fuss about children, and the Pharisees did 
not like it; and He was angry with His 
disciples, and the Pharisees were angry with 
Him. And this Pharisee-anger had a good 
deal to do with His being put to death on 
the Cross on Calvary. But before I tell you 
of all the trouble it got Him into, I want to 
speak to you simply about this passion of 
Jesus for a child. And as you will best 
understand what I mean by that strong kind 
of love I call passion fora child through a 
story, I will begin by telling you one. 

It was a hard winter all over Europe, but 
especially hard was it away in the eastern 
forests of Russia. The white snow lay deep 
over roads, and fields, and forests, and it lay 
so long and it froze so hard that all springs 
were ice, and rivers were solid as rock. 
Wild birds and beasts nearly all perished, 
for they needed both food and water, and 
now and for many weeks past they could 
not get any. And in this forest was a hut, 
and close by the hut new baked bread was 
filling the still, frosty air with its sweet smell ; 
and round about in the sweet smell there 
stealthily prowled a gaunt she-wolf and her 
two famished cubs. 

Two young children lived in the hut ; one 
a little baby of a few months old, and one a 
girl of ten. It was the girl who was filling 





put some more wood into it; it has cooled 
while she has been singing baby to sleep, 
and is now not quite hot enough to bake 
well. 

The hut was four low log-built walls, with 
thick timber roof, all covered with branches 
of firs now deep in snow, enclosing one bare, 
dusky, little room which had in it a small 
bed in one corner where the children slept, 
and just above it a corner cupboard ; then, 
in the middle, a long brick oven, made 
hot, not by putting fire under it, but by 
putting fire into it; and on the other side a 
larger bed, where a man slept ; and before the 
oven were a little table and a couple of wooden 
stools up to it. And this was the only hut for 
miles around. 

Behind the hut there was a great pile of 
logs of wood which supplied their summer 
and winter fuel. So the girl opened her 
door and went over the snow, and round the 
end of the hut, and under the big snowy 
boughs of the trees, and picked outa nice long 
piece. When she went, she left the hut door 
just pulled to, but no more; she did not 
latch it. 

At the very moment she turned the corner 
of the hut, the hungry wolf saw her chance 
and took it. Quickly she trotted up to the 
door, thrust her nose into the chink; the 
door opened, and she entered, she and her 
cubs behind her. 

Scarcely were the brutes well inside the 
door, than with her club of wood over her 
shoulder (for she had chosen a long piece to 
burn the whole length of her oven), the girl 
was re-entering the hut. And there stood 
the wolf just inside with set teeth and savage 
snarling, making instantly to fly at her. She 
had all the unutterable horror of a ten-year- 
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old girl at such a sight, and would have 
turned and run for her life; but there was 
her sleeping baby! She forgot that she was 
only a child, and that a wolf pressed with 
hunger will sometimes prove too much for a 
man ; she forgot that she had no weapon but 
a stick, and that death from such a beast 
must be almost certain and most utterly 
horrible. She kept her eyes fixed on it, 
those eyes of desperate love ; she struck it ; 
she excitedly belaboured it with all her 
little might with her club, and was actually 
driving it out through the doorway into the 
forest again, and had almost accomplished 
her work, when she caught a sudden glimpse 
of the cubs by the bed sniffing at the bundle 
with the baby in it. Two! She had had no 
idea of them before; her back had been 
turned on them till now. 

“Oh, the baby!” she cried in her heart. 
All the wolves in the world might have been 
at her, the baby must not be hurt. Without 
a thought for herself, she was instantly away 
with her club still more excitedly belabouring 
those two cubs; and the wolf followed her, 
for poor hungry brute, she was a mother too ; 
and all three were now at the child, the she- 
wolf more furious than ever because of the 
blows being dealt at her young. One was 
at her wrists, another at her shoulder, another 
leaping at her throat. The child felt it all, 
and a desperate resolve made itself up in her 
little mind. She could not save herself, that 


was hopeless ; could she save the child? Her | 
She dropped it, and with | 
all the wild strength of her love of baby in | 
its despair, she shook the wolves almost off 


club was useless. 


her, seized the baby, lifted it up in the bundle 


as it was, stood on the bed and thrust it into | 


the corner cupboard just above, shut to the 


door, and, amid all her excitement, bewilder- | 


ment, and horror, had but one thought, that 
she should safe fasten the button. 


bléeding fingers were fastening the door right, 
the wolves were at her again, and with double 
fury, for they had tasted her blood. 


was eagerly rooting at her throat ; but baby 
was safe, the button did not give ; that was 


enough. She was this time dragged back- | 


wards and fell to the ground. 

The woodman was now returning to his 
hut, and a good way off he could hear faint 
sounds of scuffles and shrieks ; for the hut 
door was open, and though the air was bitter 
it was quite windless and still. And the 
sounds alarmed him, and he hastened home 
to see what it could be that was happening. 


It was 
all the work of a single minute; while her | 


She had | 
hardly finished her work when the cold nose | 


| But, alas! he came too late. He drove off the 
wolves from the body of his child. He would 
have taken his axe and killed them, but he 
saw that his child was fast bleeding to death, 
and his thoughts all went to her. He lifted 
her on to the bed and leaned over her to 
catch her last faint words. They told him 
how it all happened. She pointed to the 
cupboard. For the moment he had forgotten 
baby. He opened it fancying she wanted 
something to drink, and there was the little 
bundle! Death was very near, but in its 
awful presence, and in these terrible pains 
and smarts of her poor torn body, she quite 
smiled as she saw him take it out all safe. 
Then she motioned to him to let her kiss it, 
and she kissed it and died. 

In a few days her father staggered to her 
grave and laid her little body under the 
snow by the new wooden cross that marked 
where her mother lay. 

Now, my child, do you understand by this 
story what I mean by passion for a child ? 
That ten-year-old girl had passion for a child. 
It was that which cost her her life. Another 
time I will tell you what was in the heart of 
Jesus, what was //is passion for a child; and 
you shall see that He was like that little girl 
in more than mere strong love of a child; 
He was like her in that suffering and death 
of hers. Meanwhile think much of the 

_ strength of His love of a child and be glad. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening hymn: “ Golden harps are sounding.” 
Lesson: Matt. xxi. 1—16. 


We will go backwards in the story of 
Jesus and His passion for children, because, 
while the story of the child, the baby, and 
the wolves is in your mind, I very much 
want you to think of some other “ wolves,” 
and how they killed Jesus, and why they 
did so terrible and horrible a thing. 

It is a beautiful April day, beneath sunny 
skies, outside the walls of Jerusalem on the 
slopes of Mount Olivet, just now all covered 
by the festival tents of pilgrims come up to 
the feast of the Passover, when somebody 
on the outside of the camp, looking up the 
| hill, says: “There; that is, yes—that is Jesus.” 
| And the welcome news passes from one to 
another till the whole hill-side is in a buzz, 
like a lime-tree full of murmuring bees on a 
bright summer noon. For these folks are 
from Galilee, where Jesus has spent so many 
of his youthful and manhood days; and all 
eyes are eagerly turned to the brow of the 
hill where the road comes over from Bethany. 
Yes; there He is, riding; and with a troop of 
followers ! 
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“Did not I tell you we should see Him ?” 
said glad mothers to their boys, who had 
come up to the feast more willingly because 
of this chance they had of seeing Him. And 
they bustled out of their tents, and laughed, 
and shouted, and leaped, in their ecstasy, and 
ran to see ; it was so many months since He 
had gone away. And happily, fate had just 
given them the very kind of chance they 
wanted ; for everybody was in holiday guise, 
and ready for holiday ways, and the tents on 
the hills were all covered with palm-branches, 
and tapestries, and banners all flying and 
bright, and bunches of flowers. And the boys 
of the camp were Galilee boys, many of them 
Capernaum boys who, just a year ago, with 
their younger brothers and sisters, had fol- 
lowed Him into the Bethsaida desert and had 
slept out there with Him by night under 
the sky, and had shared His miraculous 
supper. One of them was probably the 
very boy whose mother had thoughtfully 
sent him there with the five barley loaves 
and the two small fishes for Jesus and His 
disciples. It had been a bright summer, the 
summer that followed that day; and then the 
autumn had come, and Jesus had gone away. 
Amd the winter had come and they had 
missed Him from their sick-rooms, and their 
games in the market-place, and their Sabbaths 
in the synagogue. It had been weary work 
in their synagogues, with no window to look 
out of, and no sermon ever from Jesus ; they 
did not understand other teachers, but they 
understood Him. As for scriptural contro- 
versies, they knew nothing of them, but 
they felt that He was a blessed man ; of that 
they had no manner of doubt: and He was 
neighbourly with them all. They could 
go up to Him and speak to Him, and He 
was so thoughtful, and so tender to them, 
and seemed to know as well as they did what 
they wanted to say, and what their thinkings 
were about ; and He was patient and kindly. 
They had all known Him before. 

“Might I bring my little sister to you ? 
she is poorly,” some of them had asked, 
vaguely knowing what they wanted to do 
it for. And He had said “ Yes,” and had 
smiled on them. Some of them were com- 
panions of the little girl He had brought to 
life from the dead. Others had played with 
the little lunatic He had made quite sensible 
and pleasant. And many of them had known 
Him from far back in their infancy. His 
had been the kindliest face in the crowd 
they had met in their streets, and though 
He did preach about God on Sunday, He 
did not look on their childish romps in 





the market-place like a grim watch-dog 
under his heavy, shaggy, frowning brows, 
as some other talkers about God did; 
they laughed the more loudly, not the less, 
because He was there. When His day’s 
work mending the ships was done, He 
would stand and watch them sounding their 
little pipes and dancing, till the shadows got 
too dark and they had to go off to bed, made 
glad by His tender smile, and, ‘ Peace be 
with you, Simon,” “Peace be with you, 
Philip.” And they had gone home with 
His benedictions, to dream pretty dreams 
of His face, and to smile to it in their 
healthy childish sleep. And, after all, there 
He is, riding, and coming down the hill. Now 
their winter is over and gone ; their gladness 
becomes unbounded. They strip the tents 
of their branches of green, singing as they 
do it. ‘Give me one,” cries this one; “ Do 
reach me that,” shouts another of the excited 
throng ; and one after the other, down come 
the banners and palms ; and from every tent, 
along every available path, people, young and 
old, press towards the Bethany road. Some 
reach it in time to go before Him, some are 
too late for that and fall in after, and soa 
procession is formed. As a year ago they 
had followed Him into the desert, so now 
they follow Him into Jerusalem; but this 
time, happy trophies are at hand, and every- 
body carries branches, and banners, and 
kerchiefs, and they excitedly wave them and 
sing : “ Blessed, Blessed, is He that cometh in 
the name of the Lord.” And they crowd 
down the steep road, over the brook Kedron, 
and up through the Damascus Gate ; and the 
shouting procession enters Jerusalem. 

“Who is this ?” ask the folks in the city ; 
“Who is this?” as the herald boys go 
grandly past filling the air with their shrill 
“ Hosannas.” And they see the throngs 
surging behind, with, here and there, one 
thrumming a timbrel or clashing a cymbal 
in pilgrim fashion. 

And they stand in their doorways and 
look and say nothing; for the boys tell 
them this is “Jesus of Nazareth,” and they 
do not understand. It seems only a troop 
of country people traversing the streets with 
a workman sitting upon an ass ; that is all. 
They had watched the processions of country 
governors and of high-priests, and of new 
kings ; but they could not understand what 
it was that made the joy and ecstasy of these 
country folk, and manifestly of the children. 
But Galilee, despised, heathen, ignorant 
Galilee, received Jesus as those who paced 
the streets of Jerusalem did not, and that 
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is why Galilee now fills the streets with 
gaiety and palms, and lilies, and oleanders, 
and their best kerchiefs and shouts, and 
flocks with Him anywhere—He is going to the 
Temple; and some city lads run with the rest. 

And happily all the place seems speaking 
“welcome:” they go under arches, and 
plumes, and flags. As it happens, the courts 
of the Temple too are all they could desire, 
and the festive Galilean hearts see all the 
Pascal gaieties of the splendid courts as speak- 
ing the one name, “Jesus of Nazareth.” The 
sunny sky, the white walls, the greenery, 
the glowing colours, all might have been 
arranged to their wishes. And they pass 
under the majestic porch of the Temple 
through which they had so often passed to 
go to sacrifice on the great day of Atone- 
ment, and but yesterday at the Passover. 
And the older people are hushed as they 
enter the solemn precincts ; for the priest- 
spirit is there, and there is the girdle of 


solemn pillars all round them, and the Holy | 


of Holies looks down on them white against 
the sky. And it all means hush to them, 
and one by one their voices cease. 

But for once the children had no eyes for 
these. They had only eyes for their friend; no 
place could be too sacred for Him ; they forgot 
that they were little nobodies and no judges ; 


Suddenly, loud and angry voices are heard. 
They are excitedly speaking to Jesus and 
asking in a masterful way— 

“ Hearest thou what these say ?” pointing 
to the little figures standing around Him. 

What had they done! ‘They had not been 
wicked, had they? They were not very sure 
about that ; and they were frightened. 

The Temple masters there were white with 
rage. Something had made madmen of them. 
The children’s faces grew serious and lost 
their light and colour, and their eyes became 
grave and perplexed and wondering ; their 
palm-branches and handkerchief-banners still 
in their now limp down-hanging hands ; and 
they looked from the rulers of the Temple 
to Jesus. And there was silence. 

And Jesus spoke in the silence, standing 
|erect between them and their denouncers. 
| He had known very little gratitude these 
thirty years, and none like this. His voice 
was strong and calm, and He told them these 
songs were made by the mighty Lord of 
| heaven. It was God’s music that rang from 
these children’s hearts ; it was the beautiful 
praise which had the especial glory of the 
praise of heaven in it. That was His answer 
| to them. 

Praise, my dear children, is exquisite spon- 
taneous delight in the spirit and ways of 





that they were Galileans, little vagabonds, | God, which was just what these children 
ignorant, coarse, despised like scores of others, | had. But these men praised with tinkling 
at least, to the men who are lords here. | bells and hired trumpeters and choristers, 
They remembered only Him who thought so | and bowings, and turnings, and _twistings, 
much of them, who had come in the name of | and they were angry ; for they knew what 


that Lord this place was built to worship ; 
they remembered their friend; and as they 
were feeling still all the joy in the sight of 
Him, without intending to he disobedient, 
they went on singing and shouting, and leap- 
ing, and triumphing in Him. Their feelings 
were like water springs which the rain has 
just fed: they gushed out to relieve their 
own fulness, and whether common clay or 
sacred marbles were around them, they 
scarcely knew. They stationed themselves 
round Him, and with all their souls they 
adored that adorable man. Never before 
had they known what heights and depths of 
joy young love could reach. 

And He did not reprove them. All the 
while, He was looking at them and smiling 
on them, and it seemed joy to Him. They 
waved their branches and made those old 
marble walls between which they stood echo 
to their shrill young voices. And there could 
be no harm, for He approved. ‘The fact is, 
His presence there made those small boys 
feel quite at home in this stately place. 

XIV—5 


He meant. He had set the children above 
them. 

And the children scarcely knew what He 
'meant. The explanation seemed strange ; 
their singing had been mere enjoyment ; all 
joyous liberty and natural. 

And the angry rulers went away resolved 
| to kill Him, and in five days they had done 
it; He hung dead between two thieves on the 
Cross. 

He cherished all His loves among men 
whom He described as “wolves,” and the last 
indignity which made them furious was His 
standing up for the children. To take a 
figure supplied by the story I told you of the 
woodman’s brave little girl, He buttoned the 
children in His cupboard, and the “ wolves” 
were at His throat. 

You see now, I hope, what I mean by the 
passion of Jesus for children, and understand 
the reason why children had a passion for 
Him, and why their hearts within them 
bounded and sang at the sound of His 
name. 














THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Lymn: “ Jesus when He left the sky.” 
Lesson : Matt. xiv. 13—21. 

You know that Jesus spent most of His 
life in the busy fishing-town of Capernaum. 
Whilst He went up and down, right and left, 
all over the country round, healing and 
teaching, His life was chiefly lived in Caper- 
naum; and there everybody knew Him. 
He mended the ships there lying on the 
shingle, preached in their synagogues on 
Sabbath-days, and went up and talked with 
the people in the queer old market-place, 
and stood there watching the children, when 
schooling and trading were both over for the 
day, playing their games. In many of its 
humble, dusky homes, and along all its ill- 
paved, narrow, twisting streets, and on the 
long stretch of shore where the boats were 
and the fish was salted and packed, He was 
well known, for He lived a simple life 
with the people, and what is best of all to 
know, there the children loved Him. His 
strong, deep, quiet passion for them told upon 
them. 

There is an old story of the “Pied Piper 
of Hamelin,” and how he piped with such 
tharm over the children of the place that they 
flocked to him and followed him out of all 
the houses of every street ; and in spite of 
themselves, by his wonderful piping they 
were led away, away all out of the town and 
out of the country, and where ’—well, nobody 
knows ! and never a one came back any more. 
Now, though we know very little of what 
happened in the life of Jesus, and least of all 
of what happened with Him and children— 
for such things do not seem to have impressed 
the disciples much, still one thing we do 
know: we know that little children were 
charmed out of Capernaum one day away, 
away, eight miles along the shore to a desert 
where He went. And since then He has 
charmed them all—we know where, though 
never a one has come back again to tell us; 
He has charmed and drawn them into 
heaven. 

But let me tell you the story of this charm- 
ing of the children into the desert. One day 
Jesus was weary and wanted to be almost 
by Himself, so He went to the shore of the 
sea and got into a boat and sailed away with 
a friend or two toa quiet place yonder among 
the lonely hills. He was tired because people 
had been enjoying so much of His strength ; 
but the people were not tired ; they loved it, 
and wanted more. They were rather thought- 
less people—just a little cruel, I think—for 
follow Him they would. So they too jumped 
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into boats and set sail after Him. But so 
many wanted to go that there were not boats 
enough; so some had to go after Him on 
foot round by the shore. The people could 
see where the little fleet of ships was sailing 
to, and they made for it. And some of them 
actually reached the spot first; but many 
went slower than the ships, and amongst 
these were the children. Nobody really 
knows that the children did not go in the 
boats, but it is very unlikely that men who, 
three months after this, wondered what chil- 
dren could want with Jesus—He was for 
grown-up people—and who sent them away, 
and provoked His anger by doing it, would 
to-day accommodate the poor little scraps 
of things with a conveyance eight miles 
across the sea to Him, when so many proper, 
grown-up, and likely members of His 
kingdom had to be left behind. I fancy 
many a godly woman would have tc walk 
because she insisted on taking her boy with 
her—indeed, he would not be left behind; 
and many children sc wished to go that they 
went by themselves. 

So I see these children seeing the ships go, 
and then off they set on their own twe little 
sturdy legs (some of them, perhaps, none too 
sturdy), to carry them where they would find 
Him! . Nothing is prettier than the picture 
I see with my eyes closed of those little 
mortals, on that bright Apri] afternoon, trudg- 
ing along that beach, with their wide open 
wondering eyes, their fresh chestnut brown 
skin, and curls of raven black falling from 
under boys’ small flat turban caps and girls’ 
daintily pinned kerchiefs, with loose coarse 
hempen sacks and bare throat and legs and 
feet, all absorbed in their own little myste- 
rious thinkings. 

It is a lovely spring afternoon with radiant 
air and clear azure sky, the waves of Galilee 
playing at kissing the shore on the left side 
of their road, and on their right, clumps of 
oleanders and flowering bushes, and tall palms 
holding their lofty bright plumed heads against 
the blue, and fields rich with new greens, and 
fresh-opened anemones and tulips thick in 
the grass, all white, and crimson, and gold, 
the shrubs alive with flashing insects and 
singing birds: nature is at her grandest. 
But for once these little folks have no care 
for such things ; Jesus is before them ; they 
only want their friend, and trudge along in 
cheerful, childish solemnity towards yonder, 
where the big mountain is, picking their way 
amongst stones and casting a wondering 
glance now and then to where the ships with 
the white sails have put ashore, and they 
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are happy because they are visibly nearing 
that. 

They have nothing with them to eat; but 
that does not matter. There are big fig-trees 
with green and black fruit to be had for a 
climb, and wild almonds hanging their boughs 


overhead, and there will be brooks somewhere | 


for a drink. 


There were many grown-up people with | 
them, and bigger children and youths when | 


the journey began; but now the weaker 
ones have dropped behind, and besides a few 
women who have their children with them, 
there are only little companies of small boys 
and girls, all alone. But, instead of being 
miserable, they cheer one another, and take 
turns to carry and walk. And they cross 
streams still rather swollen by winter rains, 


the small ones helping the smalier ones over | 


to the other side, and getting their garments’ 
hems wet. 

They are none of them very clear why 
they so wish to go where Jesus is, because 
they are all very young and cannot under- 
stand themselves yet. 
towards Him much as a dear child of whom 
I have heard felt towards her father. He 
was so very much away from home, and his 
returns were looked for by his child with 
such eager expectation as the God who knows 
little folks’ hearts alone could understand. 
On one occasion he had instructions from his 
masters to leave home again the very day he 
arrived. This was a very irritating thing to 
him, and, oh! the disappointment to wife 
and child; and the little time he was at home 
he was obliged to be in his own small private 
room at his desk writing and arranging. He 
had come in, thrown off his things, and almost 
at once gone into this room, and was busy at 
his papers when the door opened. He did 
not look round, for it shut instantly, and he 
concluded it was the maid who had not 
known that he was there, and he continued 
bending over his desk till his desk-work was 
done, and then he rose to go down-stairs to 
tea, and on turning round, to his surprise he 
saw, sitting quite still on a chair just behind 
him, his little girl. 

“My dear,” he exclaimed, “what are you 
doing there ?” 

“T only wanted to be with you,” was her 
loving reply, as she looked up happy and 
satisfied. ‘I wanted to be with you.” 

There she had sat a long half hour, simply 
drinking into her small soul delight from her 
father’s presence. These Capernaum children’s 
enjoyment of Jesus must have been vague and 
simple as that. They somehow wanted to be 


They must have felt | 
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| with Him ; that was all. Learned people 
| would call such feeling trash, but Jesus called 
| it faith. 

FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening hymn : “Thy home is with the humble, Lord.” 
Lesson: Matt. xv. 29—39. 


Now let us go on with our talk about the 
| children of Capernaum and their journey ; 
for we cannot understand how they came to 
be so enthusiastic at the Temple until we 
understand this trudge into the desert, and 
the young hearts’ simple attachments to 
Jesus, which it means. 

And I love to picture to myself in this 
troop of youngsters, on this airy April day, 
some little mop-headed, tattered waifs and 
strays, girls and boys of outcast Capernaum, 
who from mere babyhood have had the care 
of their own lives in their small hands, and 
who have done very badly for themselves. 
An out-door life, and empty stomachs, and 
weary legs, they are but too well accustomed 
to, and wind and rain, and no regular meals or 
proper place to sleep—not altogether so bad 
a life in Capernaum (where winters were short 
and mild, and the land was sunny and boun- 
tiful) as it would be in our own wet England. 
But, at this splendid season of the year, bed 
and board. in the fresh air is good enough 
fare for happier children than they ; and their 
little orphaned lives have found a new world 
in Him. The dearness in that face of His is 
the fare they most of all need; it is the 
only dearness of face they have ever known. 
And they are going to see Him; that is 
enough. There is going to be a festival of 
Him, and they are for once merry, and hum 
as they go. 

And as for those who have mothers who 
will miss them, all Capernaum will know 
where they are ; for free use of little feet has 
not been altogether unknown at Capernaum 
since Jesus began to have meetings around. 
And as the smaller children’s not too long 
legs get weary with the road—it is so full of 
such big gravel and stones, and there is so 
little sand—I hear the bigger ones keeping up 
their courage by saying to them, “ We shall 
be there soon,” and “ We shall see Him then, 
when we are there.” And, at last, they have 
but that little hill to climb, and the tired 
boys hug the more tired this last fagging 
bit of the way ; and they bend over the top 
and go down on the other side, and there— 
yes, there they are !—the crowd and Jesus! 
And the eight long miles—the longest journey 
some of them have ever taken—are done. 
They are very tired, but, in spite of that, they 
are very happy. But then there is that crowd 
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there—those people, His disciples !—and all 
at once they begin to feel rather afraid, and 
rather helpless. Perhaps they will jeer at 
them and laugh at them, and perhaps be 
angry. These new doctrines, some wise folks 
say, are no business of children’s ; so some- 
body may be angry and send them away. It 
is only that dear Heart, so very, very dear! 
that they are sure, quite sure will not. He 
always suffers little children to come unto 
Him. So they make straight for Him. And 
then they are right. His “Well, Simon,” and 
“‘ Well, Mary and Philip, how have you got 
here ?” makes them feel very safe, and happy, 
and strong; for instead of being angry that 
people have followed Him where He wanted 
to be alone and quiet, we are told He is 
moved with compassion : the little folks seem 
to Him as lambs without a shepherd. Those 
child-faces, so awe-stricken, and reverent, 
and happy as He talked, were the objects of 
His constant pity; for in a land like that, no- 
body who could guide them, and feed them, 
and carry them, cared forthem. His last ery 
to their mothers was, “Weep for your chil- 
dren ; weep for your children!” But now 
they are near him and happy. 

, And the crimson sunset faded into a night 
with brilliant sky and balmy air, and the 
whole company, man, woman, and child, lie 
down under the stars. The boys and girls 
draw their little garments over their shirtless 
breasts with the white moonlight for a cover- 
let, and sleep the soft sleep of childhood, till 
the moon has long gone down, and the birds 
in the knots of green are piping their good 
morrows to them, and the new red sun is 
pouring himself over the lake and the land ; 
and with the day they arise. And all that 
day, He tells them stories of the Kingdom 
of God in His own sweet quiet way, and 
makes poorly people well, and it seems like 
heaven! He says He has come from there, 
and they can quite believe it. 

And all that day they were with Him till 
it was evening again. And they felt they 
should like some supper; and their little 
hunger-stricken faces moved Jesus, as the 
wants of her child move a compassionate 
mother. And He multiplied five loaves and 
_a few small fishes into enough to feed all the 
people; there were five thousand men, but 
He made enough for the little children too, 
and they all ate and were filled, and on the 
strength of their good meal they all set off 
home again; and at last Jesus was alone, 
and He went up into the mountain to pray. 
So these children of Capernaum, with many 
a little companion from cities round, had 
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been at a picnic, where Jesus had made the 
joys and found the food, and fed them, body 
and soul. 

Now I have told you this story to show 
how children felt towards Jesus, especially 
how those felt who lived where He spent 
most of His days. And it is pleasant to 
remember that it was not of these children 
here alone that He was loved, children on 
the other side of the sea, where He often 
travelled and preached and was well known, 
once spent a similar happy time with Him. 
It was in a desert too; but they stopped 
with Him three days, and on a spare supper, 
perhaps of some wild fruits, they lay down 
and slept two nights under the quiet stars. 
And for them He spread a meal there, this 
time a breakfast. Now all this is so delight- 
ful because it is the children’s testimony to 
Jesus. We never hear that little children 
trudged eight miles to hear John the Bap- 
tist, or that they slept out of doors two 
nights to be with the apostle Paul. 

It was not a stranger they went out to see. 
He had been for years, perhaps ever since 
they were born, a most familiar figure in 
Capernaum. They did not follow Him as 
they might follow a strolling player. Like 
all Galilee children they loved the man with 
the green snakes and the juggling knives, for 
they were all human children; but never 
did they wander so far or abide so long with 
the mountebank. Nor was it a review of 
soldiery with chargers prancing, and flashing 
swords, and banners, and marchings to and 
fro: they were children, and had happy 
times with such things ; but this is altogether 
different. Jesus has “ come in the name of the 
Lord.” It is their souls that like Him ; their 
deepest life loves the good it does them to 
hear Him, and see Him, and believe in Him; 
it seems like quiet heaven within them ; it is 
all so solemn and so joyous and most won- 
derful. 

Such is the children’s feeling towards Jesus; 
they love Him because HE first loved them. 

And it is the same country folks and their 
children, so far, at least, as the bigger boys 
are concerned, who will be the bounding 
heart of that little troop shouting “ Ho- 
sanna” in the streets of Jerusalem and in 
the very precincts of its Temple. 

I love to remember that the most heaven- 
like homage He, whose home is with the 
angels, ever received on earth, was from the 
growing boys of the town and the region 
where He had longest lived and was best 
known. It was they who sang a bit of the 
hearty music of Paradise. 














OUR MONTHLY 


1.—--HOME NOTES. 
ARCHBISHOP TRENCH’S RESIGNATION. 


NE-AND-TWENTY years of protracted labour 
and severe responsibility have exhausted the 
strength of the Archbishop of Dublin, and he 
now withdraws from a position the duties of which 
he no longer finds himself able to discharge. 
As Primate of the Irish Church, his lot was cast 
in troublous times. When he accepted office, the 
storm was already threatening; within a very 
few years it broke. To pass from the Deanery 
at Westminster to the Palace at Dublin was to 
exchange calm for revolution, and only a brave, 
unselfish man would have made the sacrifice. Dr. 
Trench has had his reward; he has steered his ship 
through many a danger and brought her into smooth 
water. The peace and the prosperity to which the 
united synod refer in their farewell address are 
a strong testimony to his devotion and power. In 
his resignation, Dr. Trench shows the same gene- 
rosity that has marked his whole career. For many 
years past he has voluntarily surrendered nearly half 
his stipend to the needs of the Church, and now he 
gives up the whole amount of the retiring pension 
which he might claim. Painful as the separation 
must be, it is certainly wise. There is no more 
pathetic sight than the man who tries to deceive 
himself and the world into believing that his powers 
are all that they once were, clinging to his post till 
death comes with merciful release. Far better to re- 
tire from effort and toil to which strength is unequal, 
with the memories of the past and the hopes of the 
future, into the calm seclusion which at the worst 
cannot last for long. 


A GOOD USE FOR SOME OF OUR WASTE LAND. 


Any one who travels much by rail must often have 
occupied his time and thought, during a long and 
monotonous journey, in observing the appearance of 
little roadside stations, and drawing conclusions, more 
or less accurate, about the character of the men who 
inhabit them. Here and there every yard of the 
ertclosure has been turned to account ; there are gay 
flower-beds and fine rows of fruit-trees and vegetables 
that will yield a golden return, not only in profit, but 
in pleasure. In other cases, too frequent, unfortu- 
nately, everything is bare and barren, neat but deso- 
late; and when the whole amount of ground available 
but unused all through the country is considered, the 
sum total must be enormous. The Midland Railway 
Company, who are always alive to their duties and 
responsibilities towards those whom they employ, 
have recently made a very wise and generous offer. 
They promise annual prizes to the value of £100 to 
those who best succeed in cultivating the waste 
ground along the railway lines. 


stir many from their lethargy and indolence. It has, 





Such an offer will | 


SURVEY. 


however, been suggested by a correspondent of one 
of our newspapers that porters, and guards, and sig- 
nalmen work so hard and so long during the day, that 
when they are set free from duty they have little 
energy or inclination left for other labour, however 
enjoyable or remunerative, and he points out most 
reasonably that a reduction in the hours of work is 
what railway servants really need. Then they might 
have leisure and strength for other pursuits. 


MR. HATTON’S MISSION IN ST. GILES’S. 


Another Annual Report of this well-known mission 
has been published. It reads like the dispatches of 
a general from the seat of war—terse, vivid, and 
vigorous. And, indeed, what nobler warfare can 
thought and strength engage in than the great con- 
flict with misery and sin which these pages bring 
before our eyes? And who in this great conflict is 
a bolder and truer leader’than Mr. Hatton? His 
whole heart is in the rescue and preventive work to 
which he has devoted himself; and he has a noble 
band of devoted followers, ready to venture any- 
where, to suffer anything, if they can show their love 
and sympathy towards those who are strangers to all 
kindness and affection. The organization includes all 
who need a strong hand to help or to support; those 
who are struggling hard to keep honest, and those 


| who have fallen into crime and are striving to escape 


from the evil of their past lives; men and women 
and children—none are forgotten or neglected. In 
this year’s Report the most interesting part is that 
which describes the work carried on among discharged 
prisoners, mainly by Mr. Wheatly; this is one of 
the most effective and lasting cures for crime, and 
many men get a new start by its help just at the 
critical moment. The more useful a work of this 
kind becomes, the stronger is its claim to a hearty 
and generous support, and the multitude of new 
organizations springing up should not be allowed to 
injure or cripple those already in full working order. 
Contributions of all kinds will be gladly received by 
Mr. Hatton, 12, Ampton Place, Regent Square, Lon- 
don, W.C., or by the Treasurer, F. A. Bevan, Esq., 
54, Lombard Street, E.C. 


AN ANTIDOTE FOR OVER-PRESSURE, 


The condition of our great towns is so bad in many 
ways, so gloomy and so unhealthy, that not a single 
opportunity of improvement should be allowed to 
pass unused. There are thousands of children grow- 
ing up in crowded courts and narrow alleys where 
the fresh air of heaven never penetrates. Now and 
then, perhaps, a ray of sunlight peeps in as if half- 
afraid, but it seldom stays for long, and if ever a 
breeze finds its way round the winding mazes of 
the labyrinth, it is pent up there in prison and 
never escapes to show its comrades the way through. 
It is a dull, dreary world inside. Fresh air, and 
plenty of it, is what these children need, and this 
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they never get in their homes or in the gutter, 
which is the only playground most of them know. 
There are noble playgrounds attached to the 
Board Schools, but comparatively few of those 
who most need such recreation ever find their way 
there, and in London, at any rate, and, we believe, 
in other places, the playgrounds are closed on Satur- 
days and in vacations. This is a golden opportunity 
lost. The open spacesare there; the swings and the 
gymnastic apparatus are already provided. Why not 
use them? and why not make them available for as 
many as possible? The expense would be a trifle; 
for a very slight increase in the caretaker’s salary 
would be all that is required, and even the most par- 
simonious guardian of the public purse would not 
object to this. It would not only give a wonderful 
amount of pleasure, but also do positive good to 
health and strength. In London, the Metropolitan 
Boulevard and Playground Association, which has 
done noble service in providing public gardens, and 
in procuring seats and trees, is now pressing this 
question upon the attention of the Board. The 
experience its supporters have had in the wonder- 
ful success of the recreation-ground openea by them 
on the site of the old Horsemonger Lane Gaol, 
where the average daily attendance has been about 
two thousand, proves how real is the need and how 
inestimable the boon. 


‘ II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
A MASSACRE IN TRINIDAD. 


The authorities in Trinidad have committed a 
blunder so wanton and so monstrous that it amounts 
to a crime. There are in the island about sixty 
thousand coolies brought over from India to work 
on the plantations. These, though for the most part 
Hindus, have adopted a Mahomedan custom, and, like 
the Shias, one of the two great sects of Islam, annu- 
ally commemorate the death of the children of Ali. 
The ceremony has lost much of its sorrowful associa- 
tions, and now indeed is more like a festival, but the 
people still make their “ tahuts,” little pagodas filled 
with offerings and then thrown into river or sea. In 
India the observance is never interfered with, thongh 
it does lead to a certain amount of disorder, not more 
serious perhaps than what occurs in some of our own 
towns on Bonfire Night. In Trinidad the coolies 
have been let alone till now, but this year the autho- 
rities forbade the celebration. The coolies ignored 
the edict, assembled in large numbers, and, with- 
cut any real provocation by violence, were fired 
upon by the troops; eighteen were killed on the 
spot, and nearly one hundred wounded. At first 
sight such an occurrence is absolutely inexplicable. 
The most intolerant bigotry would not have sup- 
pressed a ceremony, the religious character of which 
has been almost obscured by festivity. Other reasons 
have to be sought. It is the old story; the story 
repeated again and again in the history of the colo- 
nies. The people were afraid of the coolies; and 
why? Because they had broken their contract with 
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them. After guaranteeing so much pay for so many 
hours’ work, they had increased the labour without 
increasing the wages. The coolies had come to them, 
bound to serve for five years, with no redress in their 
power; no wonder that they resented such a breach 
of faith. It was the consciousness of this that led to 
the fatal act of folly, for there is nothing that makes 
one man so ready to fear another as the knowledge 
that he has wronged him. This system of coolie 
emigration is probably injurious even when safe- 
guarded by the most rigorous restrictions, and, as a 
correspondent of the Times, writing from Trinidad, 
suggests, “ Whether we are justified in compelling 
our fellow-creatures to serve us for five years, 
whether they want to or not, in order that we may 
make money, and then shooting them down because 
we are afraid of them, seems a doubtful question, 
and one that requires some investigation.” It may 
be added that it is not the best way that can be con- 
ceived of securing prosperity in our colonies, and 
loyalty among the subjects of our Indian Empire. 


THE ARMENIAN CHURCH AND ITS LATE PATRIARCH. 


The Armenian Church is but little known here in 
England, and yet both its history and its leaders 
might well secure it a place in the interest of Chris- 
tians who are not students of ecclesiastical history. 
It separated from Christendom and also from the 
Greek Church in early centuries. It has always at 
its best been full of vigorous independence, and 
in.its darker days it has had foes to fight both 
within and without its pale. Events have made it a 
political Church ; for centuries its bishops have been 
patriots as well as priests, and again and again they 
have been the champions of their country’s liberty 
and honour. By the death of Nersés, who had held 
the Patriarchal chair for the last ten years, the Ar- 
menian people, and not the Armenian Church only, 
have lost a leader whom they trusted and honoured. 
He was still in middle life, not more than forty-eight, 
when he died, but for many years he had been a 
power in the land. He owed his position to his 
ability. His father was a poor schoolmaster, who 
could give him but few advantages. He had to gain 
what was not given, and his learning and eloquence 
soon brought him into note. He was ordained when 
only seventeen, and was elected bishop at thirty. In 
1874 he was appointed to succeed the Patriarch 
Khrimian. From first to last he strove with all his 
might to improve the social and political condition of 
his countrymen; and though loyal to the Sultan and 
to the Porte, he could not shut his eyes to the 
miseries and vices of Turkish government. He 
helped to calm the Armenian insurrection of 1862, 
but four years later he was to be found pressing the 
demands of his fellow-countrymen for rightful free- 
dom, and he insured that the claims of Armenia 
should be urged both at St. Stefano and at Berlin. 
His efforts, it is true, met with less success than they 
deserved, but we ought not to forget that, so far as 
his training and circumstances allowed, he firmly 
grasped the idea that righteousness is the true law 
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for nations as well as individuals, and with heart 
and strength set himself to realise the conception in 
the world around him, careless of the hostility and 
the prejudice his public spirit excited among courts 
and kings. He was indeed the father of the Arme- 
nian people. 


NATIVE GRIEVANCES IN FIWI. 


When we annexed the two hundred and fifty islands 
included under the common name Fiji, about ten years 
ago, it was certainly with the intention of doing our 
best by the natives. Fiji was to be governed for the 
benefit of the Fijians; this was our principle, if not 
stated in so many words. Yet somehow or other, 
with the very best intentions, we seem to have come 
to a disastrous failure. The natives are in a very 
sad condition; the planters are getting ruined; no- 
body prospers, in fact, except the chiefs; we have 
made things pleasant for them, if forno one else. We 
appear to have gone too far in perpetuating old cus- 
toms. When we took possession we found an insti- 
tution called Jala existing on the islands, a system 
of feudal tenure, not unlike the corvée as it existed in 
France before the Revolution. The chief might de- 
mand personal service from any of those under his 
authority, and ali that they had was his if he chose 
to claim it. Such a system is, of course, only toler- 
able when modified and restricted by rough but 
ready checks. In the old days there was compara- 
tive reciprocity ; the tribesmen took as well as gave, 
and if Jala became excessive and unendurable the 
appeal to club law was easy and effective. Now, 
however, the order which we have established has 
made this redress impossible, while so far as service 
and property are concerned we have left the chiefs 
in possession of their old privileges. There is no 
wholesome fear to insure moderation, and they can 
satisfy their indolence und avarice without fear of 
consequences. This they do without stint or scruple. 
The unfortunate people meanwhile do not care to 
raise more food than they can consume ; it would be 
seized. They will not keep pigs for the same reason. 
If they seek work, the larger part of their pay goes 
to the chiefs. The result, we are told, is “absolute, 
complete, and hopeless slavery.” Such a state of 
things is not to be tolerated fora moment. Respect 
for native customs is all very well, but it goes too far 
when it leads to such an evil as this. Not only the 
labour market, but the whole condition of the people 
is demoralised and disorganized; it should be re- 
lieved from this dead weight of custom as soon as 
possible. 


Il.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
RECRUITS FOR THE MISSION-FIELD. 


Missionary enthusiasm, though like all other emo- 
tions it has its ebb and flow, is certainly in no danger 
of dying out. At Cambridge it has shown unusual 
force during the last few months, and Mr. Hudson 
Taylor, of the China Inlard Mission, is reaping the 





harvest of which Mr. Moody sowed the seed twelve 
months ago. He is carrying away a really remark- 
able band of recruits for his work in China. First 
there is Mr. C. T. Studd, one of the most famous 
cricketers of the day; next comes Mr. Stanley Smith, 
a former stroke of the Cambridge boat, and then 
Mr. Swann, an old University oar, and also a hero on 
the running-path at Fenner’s and on the bicycle- 
track. A more athletic band has certainly never 
been found volunteering for service of the kind. 
China is not, perhaps, in all ways the field for which 
some of them are best adapted, but wherever they go 
they are certain to work bravely, cheerfully, and 
earnestly, and their example will have a powerful 
effect on many of those who have in this time of 
athletic deification looked upon them as heroes. 


PROGRESS IN NEW GUINEA. 


The most prejudiced critic of missionary enter- 
prise must admit that whatever failure has occurred 
in other places, and whatever unreality is to be found 
elsewhere, the Christian teachers in New Guinea 
have achieved wonderful and lasting results. The 
people are steadily rising upwards out of barbarism, 
and if they have still far to climb, they can also look 
down and see the great ascent they have already 
made. The Rev. W. G. Lawes, writing to the Bible 
Society, reports that the work of translating the New 
Testament is going on apace. All four Gospels are 
now completed in the native versions, and two of 
them have been thoroughly revised. How keen an 
interest the people are certain to feel in the books 
thus made accessible to them is shown by the way in 
which they retain by memory the fragments of the 
sacred narrative which they hear read in the services 
of public worship. Mr. Lawes tells a touching story 
of one such case, not too long to find a place here :— 


**T had been teaching them to write, and they 
were just beginning to write for themselves without 
copy. The child of one of them had been very ill, 
and there was no hope of her recovery. The father 
and mother took her to their home, about eight miles 
from here. A day or two after, a letter was brought 
to me—the first attempt of a New Guinea native to 
write a letter for himself. It was very clearly written 
on a piece of dirty crumpled paper. I opened it and 
read, ‘ Oh, my father, my child is dead, and my heart 
is very sore, but as David said, she will not come to 
me, but I shall go to her.’ That was all, but I don’t" 
think I ever had a letter which overcame me as that 
did. Icould only do with it as Hezekiah did with 
one he received, only with very different feelings.” 


INTOLERANCE IN INDORE. 


A remarkable attempt to suppress religious liberty 
is reported from Indore, the territory of the Maha- 
raja Holkar. A Canadian mission has been estab- 
lished there, but has met with the most determined 
resistance on the part of the native authorities. The 
missionaries have been forbidden to preach in the 
city, or even toteach publicly. Permission to teach 
privately in their own house was offered them, but 
only on condition that they consented to become 
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subjects of the native government, and also engaged 
not to appeal to the English Resident in case of com- 
plaint. Of course the missionaries were not foolish 
enough to fall inte the trap. Though they were 
promised liberty to teach, no guarantee was given of 
liberty to attend; and once having surrendered the 
right of appeal, they were sure to suffer outrage in a 
very short time. The case has been laid before the 
Indian Government, but it is quite possible that they 
may decline to interfere. If they refuse, it will be 
a strange anomaly, as the missionaries point out in 
their petition, that while we enforce freedom to teach 
in China, an independent state, we should allow a 
tributary prince like Holkar to withhold from 
Christians the liberty conceded to Mohammedans as 
well as to Hindus. 


STRANGE DIFFICULTIES IN MISSION WORK. 


It is wonderful to find how many difficulties of 
which a European mind has no conception, surround 
the missionary in his work among nations like the 
Chinese, and how careful he has to be in dealing 
with their prejudices and superstitions. The Rev. J. 
Gilmour, whose description of life among the Mon- 
gols is well known in England, in a recent letter 
gives an amusing account of a blunder made by 
himself ; and when even a man of his experience slips 
it indicates how liable those who come fresh to the 
work must be to commit more serious mistakes. Mr. 
Gilnfour while listening to a native preacher one 
evening, saw in the audience a man to whom he was 
trying to teach the Catechism; so he went down the 
passage, touched the man on the shoulder, whisper- 
ing, “ Come and have a lesson.”” The man rose and 
followed him out of the chapel, with the following 
ludicrous result :— 

“Next day the preacher remarked that I had 
spoiled his congregation. I was surprised; but on 
making inquiries found that a great part of the con- 
gregation had left the chapel with me, and that one 
man had followed my scholar and me home, then 
gone back to the chapel for an explanation—* What 
Sor did the foreigner lay his hand on the man?’ I was 
suspected of bewitching the man by a medicated 
hand, a practice foreigners are accused of in the case 
of little children, who, says the lying rumour, then 
follow the foreigner, unable to stand still, unable to 
turn to the right hand or left, and thus go helplessly 
on and have their eyes dug out.” 

No wonder that the missionaries have to be on 
their guard. Mr. Gilmour adds that natives some- 
times refuse tea when he has offered it, because they 
have heard that the foreigners treat it with drugs to 
make it a “medicine of bewilderment,” and the 
spring-bottom chairs in his house, he tells us, have 
been known to cause absolute terror. 


IV.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 
DEAN LAW. 
The death of the Dean of Gloucester will cause 


more regret than surprise, for during the last few 
years he has lived in comparative retirement, with 





strength diminished, though his faculties remained 
unimpaired. Though he had no claim to rank, so 
far as popular power and influence are concerned, 
with the more prominent leaders of the party with 
which he was specially identified, his ability and 
character commanded universal respect, while his 
influence, though exercised in private rather than in 
public, was an important factor in the Church of 
England for aconsiderable time. As one of his 
staunchest opponents admits, by very many “ he was 
trusted as an adviser and venerated as a saint.” He 
was a man who seemed born to power. He pos- 
sessed great intellectual ability as well as hereditary 
influence, and but for his own modesty and diffidence 
he would have been the fourth member of his family 
raised to the episcopal bench. As it was, shrinking 
from the ordeal of public and political life, he pre- 
ferred to live a life of calm and quiet devotion, and 
to lift the thoughts of men by his religious writings 
out of the turmoil of this world to the peace and 
beauty of the spiritual kingdom beyond. He was 
not found in the heat of the battle; his work was 
to direct, to comfort and sustain. 


THE REV. JOHN FARRAR. 


Mr. Farrar's life has been both long and useful. It 
is granted to few to serve so continuously and so well. 
At the time of his death Mr. Farrar's ministry had 
lasted more than sixty-two years, and fifty-five of 
these had been spent in active service. He devoted 
himself specially to educational work in connection 
with the Wesleyan colleges and schools, and for the 
greater part of his life he served in various capacities 
at Kingswood School, Woodhouse Grove, Headingley 
College, and elsewhere. As teacher and tutor he 
was remarkable for his intellectual breadth and 
vigour, and in a still higher degree for the beauty 
and nobility of his personal character. The inten- 
sity and unaffected simplicity of his faith fascinated 
and charmed all those who came in contact with him; 
to younger men especially his influence seems to have 
been an inspiration. Religious life in England owes 
much to the energy and devotion of Wesleyan 
Methodism, and Mr. Farrar contributed in a re- 
markable degree to enrich those churches in the 
highest elements of their power and zeal. 


THE REV. HENRY DOWSON. 


A sudden accident at a London railway station has 
taken away from our midst one of the mer. to whom 
the Baptist churches have been accustcmed to look 
for guidance and counsel. Though Mr. Dowson had 
reached his seventy-third year, his strength for work 
seemed still unexhausted. As late as last September 
he took a prominent part in the proceedings of the 
Baptist Union at Bradford, the town in which the 
first thirty years of his ministry were spent, and it 
is now only three years since he occupied the Presi- 
dential chair himself. He leaves many friends 
wherever he has been known, and the loss will excite 
the keener sympathy in that it has come in a form 
so sudden and unexpected. 
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By B. L. FARJEON, Auruor or “ Biave or Grass,” ‘‘Gotpen Grarn,” ETC. 


CHAPTER V.—PRINCE PENNYFOLD. 


YIXHE gaily decorated pleasure-van and 

the stately carriage which had caused 
Michael Featherstone to stand aside when he 
was looking for the lost document which 
Peter Lamb carried away with him, contained, 
in the first place, the pupils of Miss Susannah 
Peebles, who kept an “Infant and Prepa- 
ratory School” in Gravesend ; and in the 
second place, not only Mr. Pennyfold’s wife 
and family, but the great Mr. Pennyfold 
himself. The vehicles had come all the way 
from Gravesend, and were conveying the 
gentry and the humbler folk to the woods, 
where a kind of picnic was to be held. The 
affair, in a word, was an excursion, and the 
provider of the treat was Mr. Pennyfold, a 
gentleman who had made his fortune in 
“ barges,” and was now retired from business, 
if it can be said that he was ever personally 
engaged in it.. He lived where his money 
had been made, and where his father had 
resided before him, in Gravesend, in a spaci- 
ous, old-fashioned mansion (to call the tene- 
ment a house would have been somewhat of 
an offence to the swelling soul of Mr. Penny- 
fold), over the walls of which London ex- 
cursionists who visited the cockney paradise 
of shrimps and watercress had been wont, 
till quite lately, to peep, and occasionally to 
climb: to the unutterable indignation of 
Mr. Pennyfold, who, if he could have ar- 
ranged it with the legislature, would have 
had a law passed constituting it a crime for 
common strangers to gaze upon his plum 
and cherry trees. However, he did the best 
he could. He had twelve inches added to 
the height of the wall, and had sharp spikes 
fixed in the top. “It is best to let people 
know what you mean,” said Mr. Pennyfold, 
when he gave the order for the work, “and 
what J mean is that any person who attempts 
to appropriate my fruit or my flowers will 
have to look out.” Mr. Pennyfold would 
have been quite sincere had he added, “ or 


| made his fortune out of barges, he had never 
| worked in one. His father—ay, and his 
| mother also—had, and were not ashamed of 
it. Mr. Pennyfold was, or would have been, 
jhad he been compelled to follow in his 
father’s footsteps. With a singular (but not 
| entirely exceptional) ingratitude towards the 
|means of his elevation, he looked down on 
barges, not in the sense in which they are 
generally looked down upon, but from a 
metaphorical—shall we say a moral ?—stand- 
point. Old Pennyfold, coarse, stumpy, grimy, 
with eyes always full of dust, and with hands 
which all the advertised soaps in the world 
could not have whitened and sweetened, was 
the founder of the family which, likely enough 
in this practical age, might one day rise to 
honours in the State. Barge boy first, working 
on a wage of many kicks and fewer half- 
pence a week ; then, in natural progression, 
barge man, working on a wage of twelve 
shillings a week and what he managed to 
pick up. By that time no one dared to kick 
him, for he had a pair of fists as hard as iron, 
and a dogged courage which the fiercest 
mastiff could not have excelled. Therefore 
he held his own, and in his rough fashion 
proclaimed himself Somebody, and made 
himself respected. So much so that his 
master’s daughter (herself a worker on 
barges, coarse, stumpy, grimy, with eyes full 
of dust and hands the colour of his) fell in 
love with him. You know, without circumlocu- 
tory words of mine, how this episode in the 
life of the elder Pennyfold ended. It is the 
story of Whittington over again in a lower 
social strata. They all do the same, these 
self-made men, as we are frequently told in 
story books; though not only in printed 
pages, but in real life also, it frequently 

happens. 
I do not speak slightingly, or in contempt 








or derision. With all my heart do I honour 
this couple, who worked from early morn 
till late night, and did their work to the best 
of their ability, and did it well, without a 


my air,or my clouds, or my sunshine, or my | thought that any special merit was theirs. 


stars,” for all such-like treasures to be viewed 
or felt within the boundaries of his estate 
were, in his opinion, undoubtedly his, and 
not to be enjoyed by others without his 
express permission. 


Let there be no mistake made respecting 


Stumpy, grimy, ill-favoured, I grant, but 
| they may be credited with special virtues, 
| and with worthily filling their places in the 
| . . . 
| world. It is an altitude worth reaching, and 
|'may be attained by the commonest and 


humblest labourer, and if in addition he be 





Mr, Pennyfold. He was an eminently re-| honest and straightforward in his dealings, 
spectable gentleman, and although he had| “ Well done” may be justly writ on his 
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grave when he is gathered to his fathers. The 
meanest field-flowers which spring up and 
blossom and die in obscurity, are in their 
beauty and usefulness the equal of the finest. 
Their lives are short ; so are ours. Content 
ye, then, and do your duty. There cometh 
a time when all shall stand naked and equal 
before the Divine Throne. 

Long before the reigning Pennyfold ap- 
pears upon the scene, this time had come to 
old Pennyfold and his faithful mate. They 


died with their wishes fulfilled. Their child | 


had never soiled his hands with work ; they 
left him an educated man ; they left him a 
wealthy man. “He shall be a gentleman,” 
they said; and without considering the 
material to be worked upon, they spent 
money liberally in the execution of their 
heart’s wish—with what success these pages 
will show. But, to pluck a simile from things 
familiar to them, it was as though they had 
set him on one of their barges, and sent 
him off on a voyage to the Indies. 

It has been already remarked that the 
reigning prince looked down on barges. They 
were not the only things he looked down 
on; he looked down on his parents in the 
latter years of their lives as persons im- 
medsurably beneath him. They considered 
it quite natural; they found no fault with 
his supercilious, and oft-times scornful re- 
marks upon their appearance and vocation. 
‘Our boy’s a gentleman,” they said, and 
passed away content. 

A man—even a gentleman, whatever be 
the manufactory in which he is turned out— 
must do something with his time. Mr. 
Pennyfold would have nothing to do with 
barges, and was not drawn to devote him- 
self to science, or literature, or agriculture ; 
his tastes did not run in the grooves of bric- 
a-brac, old china, old pictures, or old books ; 
he chose his hobby and cultivated it, and its 
name was philanthropy. He became, not 
an art patron, but a patron of the poor, and 
as the grain of his nature was commercial 
(which he would have indignantly denied), 
he generally contrived to get a good shilling’s 
worth for his shilling. It happens to other 
men. It was but yesterday, after giving 
twopence to a poor woman in the London 
streets, that I felt a glow of self-approval 
steal along my marrow at the thought that 
I had done a good action. ‘“ What a noble 
fellow Iam!” I said to myself. It is true 
that the moment afterwards I felt humbled 
in my own eyes, and that I entertained a 
kind of contempt for the being who gave two 
coppers in charity, and patted himself on the 





back for being so good a man ; but this cheap 
penance did not set me right with myself. 
Therefore I shall. throw no stones at Mr. 
Pennyfold’s glass house; his doings shall 
speak for themselves. 

The designation of Miss Peebles’ school 
was misleading. It was not an infants’ 
school, for the youngest pupil in it had 
turned seven, and it was only a preparatory 
school in the sense that it prepared boys and 
girls to play the truant, to excel in knuckle- 
down and fiy-the-garter, and to make “game” 
generally of the much-suffering and kind 
hearted mistress. It was not a charity 
school, though it was almost next door to it. 
There were between fifty and sixty pupils, 
male and female, whose ages varied from 
seven to fourteen, and for whose schooling 
sums varying from twopence to fourpence 
per week were paid by the parents. A nice 
time Miss Peebles had of it. Half a hun- 
dred turbulent, rollicking, mischievous young- 
sters, brimming over with animal spirits, tc 
manage seven hours a day for six days out 
of the seven. It is enough to drive one 
crazy to think of it, and the wonder was 
how Miss Peebles managed to keep in her 
right senses. I have an idea that there is a 
species of dispensation which provides for 
the injection of at least double the allow- 
ance of patience, forbearance, and good- 
nature, into the veins of our school teachers. 
That is the reason, perhaps, why so man} 
of us who are not teachers have a limited 
allowance of these qualities, for the balance 
must be struck in some way. But Miss 
Peebles’ head often ached terribly. She was 
a meek, unoffending little woman, with a 
large share of the milk of human kindness 
in her nature, and if her pupils did not learn 
much in her school, I am sure that she earnt 
the money she received for them. 

During the cultivation of his hobby, Mr. 
Pennyfold one day in Gravesend came upon 
Miss Susannah Peebles’ Infant and Prepara- 
tory School. He happened to be in an idle 
mood, and the droning of the pupils attracted 
him. Peeping through the window he saw, 
by the dresses of the pupils, that they were 
drawn from the ranks of the poor. With 
the lower classes he never stood upon cere- 
mony. “Here is a school,” he mused, “of 
the existence of which I have been ignorant. 
I will look into it ; it may be something in 
my way.” 

He pushed open the door and entered. 
All eyes were immediately turned upon him, 
as though they were controlled by a single 
tap, and every kind of occupation in which 
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the pupils were engaged, serious and other- 
wise—chiefly otherwise—was instantly ar- 
rested. Indeed, the effect he produced was 
singular and novel. Having made a simul- 


taneous movement of eyes and heads in his | 


direction, Miss Peebles and her pupils seemed 
to be suddenly transformed to stone, and to 
be deprived of the powers of motion and 
volition. So surprising and overpowering 
was the appearance of the gentleman that 
had he commanded them to follow him to 


instant execution, the only use they would | 


have made of restored animation would have 
been to rise as one body and obey the com- 
mand. * 


CHAPTER VI.—A SCHOOL TREAT. 


No such command, however, being given, 
and animation still remaining suspended, it 
devolved upon Mr. Pennyfold to restore it. 

“Go on, go on,” he said, waving a walk- 
ing stick, “do not let me interrupt you.” 

The sound of his voice broke the charm. 
Heads and eyes resumed their natural func- 
tions, but the spell of Mr. Pennyfold’s pre- 
sence being upon them, they set to work 
upon their lessons in a spirit so industrious 
and serious, that Mr. Pennyfold could not be 
otherwise than gratified at the spectacle. 

“Very well,” he said, partly to himself, 
partly to Miss Peebles, “very well indeed. 
The schoolmistress ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied meek little Miss Pee- 
bles. 

“My name is Pennyfold.” 

“ Thank you, sir.” As though her visitor 
had presented her with something for which 
she ought to be grateful. 

He put questions to her, and obtained all 
the information it was in her power to give 
respecting the school and the scholars, and 
when he heard that the children’s parents 
were all in a humble station, he said in a 
gratified tone— 

“T supposed so, I supposed so. That ex- 
plains my visit. I take a great interest in 
the poor.” 

Indicating that poverty enjoyed an excep- 
tional privilege in creating such an interest. 

“Tt is very good of you, sir,” said Miss 
Peebles. 

He was a large gentleman, tall and thick ; 
his hair was sandy, and he had bushy 
whiskers ; his presence was commanding ; he 
had an exotic in his button-hole, and in his 
gloved right hand he carried a Malacca cane 
with a silver knob. Having exhausted his 
questions, he stepped authoritatively along 
the forms, and looked over the shoulders of 


| 
the pupils at their copy-books. 
| Tommy Mayple, had a tremendous struggle 





One boy, 


with himself to prevent himself from giggling ; 
for Mr. Pennyfold’s whiskers, as he leant over 
and shifted his head, brushed his neck and 
tickled him to the very verge of a dangerous 
explosion. 

“T am very pleased,” said Mr. Pennyfold, . 
returning to Miss Peebles; “I shall do my- 
self the pleasure of calling on you again.” 

Whereat Miss Peebles expressed her ac- 
knowledgments of his condescension, and he 
went away, perfectly satisfied with his morn- 
ing’s work. 

He would have been scandalised had he 
witnessed the imitation which the wag of the 
school gave of him the moment his back was 
turned—walking with his head in the air 
between the forms, flourishing an imaginary 
Malacca cane, and caressing a pair of imagi- 
nary bushy whiskers, to the intense enjoy- 
ment of the whole school—with the excep- 
tion of Thrifty Miller, who took no pleasure 
in the doings of anybody but himself. 

“Return to your seat immediately, you 
bad boy!” cried Miss Peebles ; “I am aston- 
ished at.you, really astonished !” 

The boy who laughed the loudest at the 
wag’s proceedings was Tommy Mayple, who 
held the foremost place in the affections of 
all the pupils—again with the exception of 
Thrifty Miller, who had so much affection for 
himself that he had none to spare for any- 
body else. 

A prime favourite was Tommy Mayple, 
with as little selfishness in his nature as in 
the nature of any boy breathing. Always 
ready to sacrifice himself for others, always 
ready to do other boys’ lessons and neglect 
his own, always ready to take upon himself 
the penalty of his comrades’ misdeeds. Fine 
characteristics, indeed, with which to go 
through life and fight its battle. 

Thrifty Miller was the very reverse. He 
never thought of any boy but himself, never 
looked after any boy but himself—the living 
incarnation of selfishness. He was the pedlar 
of the school, sold pencils, marbles, tops, bits 
of leather for suckers, lent farthings on 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fri- 
days, to be repaid in half-pence on Satur- 
days, was always ready for a “swap,” and 
was always the richer by it, and gave tea- 
spoonsful of liquorice water for pins and 
buttons. His ingenuity was great, and there 
was no limit to his dealings. He created 
temptations which the souls of boys could 
not resist. He made quite a fortune out of 
cherry-stones, which he used to grind down 
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on each side till a hole appeared, through 
which he strung them, and sold them to 
little girls for necklaces and to little boys for 
watch chains. He made another fortune 
out of horsehair which he used to pluck slyly 
from horses’ tails. He had the whole school 
under his thumb, so to speak. If it is true 
that coming events cast their shadows before, 
a great career lay in the future for Thrifty 
Miller. I promise you something more than 
a peep into this future, and also into the 
future of Tommy Mayple, for whom, in 
years to come, a tremendous climax was 
preparing, in the throes of which he will, 
strange to say, be both condemned and com- 
mended. 

The visit of Mr. Pennyfold to Miss Peebles’ 
school was an event. Miss Peebles described 
it as such in her diary, with a capital E. It 
led to other visits; every one of which ended 
with Mr. Pennyfold saying graciously, “Very 
well, very well indeed. I shall do myself the 
pleasure of calling upon you again,” and 
with Miss Peebles replying, “Thank you, 
sir; you are very good.” On the occasions 
of Mr. Pennyfold’s visits the boys and girls 
were-ever on their best behaviour. His 
portiiness, his pomposity, his gloves, his 
exotic, his Malacca cane with its silver knob, 
his bushy whiskers, awed them. He acted 
as a kind of moral policeman over the usually 
unruly youngsters. It was the habit of 
Thrifty Miller to fix his eyes upon Mr. 
Pennyfold, with a secretly greedy and en- 
vious air, and to minutely observe every de- 
tail of his outer person which denoted the 
possession of wealth. 

“Miss Peebles,” said Mr. Pennyfold, pre- 
senting himself one morning at her desk, “I 
am glad to be able to express my approval of 
the manner in which you conduct your 
school.” 

Mr. Pennyfold used many words, and 
generally went round about when he had 
anything to say. 

“TI am proud to hear it, sir,” said Miss 
Peebles. 

“And I have been thinking,” continued 
Mr. Pennyfold, “in what shape I could best 
show my appreciation of your humble 
efforts.” 

As he paused here in the evident expec- 
tation of an answer, the good little woman 
said, “I am sure I don’t know, sir ;” adding, 
after the fashion of the present-day cabman, 
“T leave it to you, sir.” 

“Can you suggest nothing, Miss Pee- 
bles 1” 

“T should prefer, sir, that it should be an 





emanation of your mind. So much superior,” 
she murmured helplessly, “to mine.” 

Cunning diplomatist! The artfullest woman 
in the world could not have paid a gentle- 
man a handsomer compliment than this which 
fell, without design, from the lips of Miss 
Peebles. It was highly appreciated by its 
recipient, and he smiled benignly upon 
her. 

- “Tn the consideration of this matter,” he 
said, “it has suggested itself to me that an 
excursion into the country, say as far as 
Cobham Woods, in a pleasure-van, would be 
agreeable. What do you think of the sug- 
gestion ?” 

“ It is, sir,” replied Miss Peebles, genuinely 
pleased, “a beautiful idea.” 

“In a pleasure-van,” repeated Mr. Penny- 
fold. “The children clean and neat, well 
scrubbed, hair decently combed and brushed, 
clothes nicely mended.” 

“Yes, sir, of course all that would have to 
be seen to.” 

“Those details may be safely left in your 
hands, Miss Peebles. It has also suggested 
itself to me that we might combine instruc- 
tion with amusement, so that when the day 
is over we may retire to rest with the solac- 
ing reflection that while we attended to the 
bodies of the pupils, we did not neglect their 
minds. Nature, madam,” said Mr. Penny- 
fold, launching into an aphorism, “supplies 
a schoolroom so grand that art cannot equal 
it.” 

“True, sir,” said Miss Peebles, with not 
the remotest idea of his real meaning, “so 
much to be learnt from her, so much to 
glean.” 

“We can take milk and water with us in 
cans; and buns—plain buns, Miss Peebles, 
no currants—in bags. Plain biscuits, also, 
we can carry with us. In dealing with 
young people of the lower classes we cannot 
be too careful. We must not spoil the 
children’s stomachs, nor give them an oppor- 
tunity to grumble at the bread and dripping 
—occasionally, perhaps, treacle—which forms 
their staple meal in their humble homes. 
We must always bear in mind the station in 
life they are to occupy when they grow into 
men and’women; we must not place temp- 
tation in their way, nor give them cause to 
pine for luxuries out of their reach.” 

“Very true, sir,” said Miss Peebles, not 
venturing to assert that she preferred buns 
with currants in them. 

“Tt shall be a memorable day in their 
lives—they shall have cause to remember it. 
Happy the man—and woman—who can sup- 
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ply childhood with delightful memories—eh, 
Miss Peebles ¢” 
“Indeed he should be, sir, and you may 
be sure that the children will be grateful.” 
“T hope so, I trust so; everything shall 
be done to make them so. 


suitable time in the afternoon, every boy 
and girl who accompanies us on that auspi- 
cious day—” he paused, to give Miss Peebles 
time to say (having supplied her with the 
cue), “ Auspicious indeed, sir, truly so,” and 
then continued, “ with a piece of new money 
stamped with the effigy of her gracious 
Majesty the Queen.” 

“Tt is very noble of you, sir,” said Miss 
Peebles, in whose astonished mind rose a 


Why, Miss Pee- | 
bles, I have even thought of presenting, at a | 


vision of piles of bright sovereigns—amillions | 


of them—with Mr. Pennyfold sitting, like a 
beneficent mogul, on the top of the biggest 
pile, and throwing the gold down indiscrimi- 
nately to the lucky children in her charge. 

“We will fix a day for the excursion,” 
said Mr. Pennyfold, glowing with a sense of 
his nobility. “To-morrow week—would that 
be suitable ?” 

“ Most suitable, sir.” As though of all the 
days in the year to-morrow week was the 
day especially designed by Providence for 
the carrying out of Mr. Pennyfold’s bene- 
volent intentions. 

“Shall I announce it to them, Miss 
Peebles ?” 

“Tf you will so far condescend, sir.” 

“A-hem!” ejaculated Mr. Pennyfold, 
clearing his throat, and addressing the chil- 
dren. 

Miss Peebles rapped her desk with a birch- 
rod, which in her hands, as a symbol of 
authority, was the absurdest mockery, and 
cried, in her shrillest tone, ‘ Attention! 
attention !” 

Fifty-two pairs of eyes and fifty-two ex- 
_pectant faces turned towards the school- 
mistress and Mr. Pennyfold. 

“Little boys and girls,” said Mr. Penny- 
fold, flourishing his Malacca cane, “in appre- 
ciation of the attention you devote to your 
lessons” (the wag of the school thrust. his 
tongue into his cheek and made so comical a 
face that Tommy Mayple, for whose grati- 
fication the performance was given, burst 
into a smothered laugh)—“ I trust,” said Mr. 
Pennyfold severely, “that my ears deceived 
me, and that it was not a laugh I heard.” 

“Please, sir,” said the wag, “Tommy 
Mayple coughed.” 

“T am glad,” observed Mr. Pennyfold, 
fixing Tommy Mayple with his eye, “that it 





was a cough and not a sign of levity, which 
fell upon my ears. I will commence again. 
A-hem! I have just announced to your es- 
teemed teacher that, if you aré good, a school 
treat will be given to-morrow week, in which 
you will all participate. A pleasure-van 
will be at the school-door to convey you to 
Cobham Woods, there to have games and 
refreshments, and in the evening will convey 
you back again. Your teacher will instruct 
you how to appear and how to behave. Of 
course, if any boy with a troublesome cough 
wishes to stay at home on that day he will 
be at liberty to do so.” 

Tommy Mayple grew very red in the face, 
and Miss Peebles whispered to Mr. Penny- 
fold that he was the best boy in the school, 
and that the last thing he would be guilty of 
was an act of levity. 

“Very well, then,” said Mr. Pennyfold to 
the pupils. “Iam glad to hear so good an 
account of Thomas Mayple, who may come 
to the school-treat with his schoolfellows. 
That is all I have to say, except—ah, yes, 
perhaps it would not be out of place to give 
three cheers.” 

The proposition being very agreeable to the 
children, who were in a state of ecstasy at 
the prospect of the treat and the holiday, 
they gave three lusty cheers, which made 
the walls ring again, Mr. Pennyfold blandly 
bowing at each cheer, as though it were a 
spontaneous recognition of his goodness. 

Busy were the brains of the boys and girls 
during the ensuing week, their delight being 
increased by the confidential announcement 
made to them by Miss Peebles that their 
patron intended to present each pupil with a 
piece of brand new money. The busiest 
brain of all was Thrifty Miller’s. How to 
turn the holiday into pecuniary profit to 
himself—that was the problem upon which 
he was engaged in the interval. He cleaned 
and polished his stock of marbles, he bright- 
ened his buttons, he picked up all the smooth, 
round pebbles be could find, and painted 
grotesque faces upon them, he prepared his 
bottles of liquorice-water, and was altogether 
indefatigable in his preparations for the ap- 
proaching carnival. He instilled cunning 
counsel into the ears of his schoolfellows. 
“Get a penny out of your father and a 
penny out of your mother. You've got an 
uncle ; get a penny out of him. You've got 
a grandmother ; get a penny out of her. I 
shall have such stunning things for you; 
there’s a man gone to London for them; 
such stunning things!—oh! you never saw 
anything like em. Here, take a suck of this 
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barley sugar.” 





Such were the insidious | | show himself too freely in the vidae, for 


temptings ‘he conveyed to his guileless com-| fear that his figure might become familia i, 


rades. Sharp little man, Thrifty Miller ! 

The auspicious morning arrived, and the 
pleasure-van, drawn by two horses, was at 
the school-house door. There was also a 
carriage, in which were seated, in addition to 
Mr. Pennyfold, his wife, Mrs. Pennyfold, 
and his children, Miss Pennyfold (Christian 
name Eugenia), Miss Laurestina Pennyfold, 
and Master Ambrose Pennyfold. 

The little boys and girls were all ready, 
and Mr. Pennyfold descended from his car- 
riage to inspect them. 

“Very satisfactory, very satisfactory in- 
deed!” he observed to Miss Peebles, who, 
in a new print dress and a plain straw bon- 
net, looked the very picture of neatness. 
The children were all decently dressed, and 
their faces were well polished. 

“T have placed at the head, sir,” said Miss 
Peebles, pointing to Tommy Mayple and 
Thrifty Miller, “the two cleverest pupils in 
the school.” 

“Very proper, very proper!” said Mr. 
Pennyfold, and shook hands with the two 
boys, much to their confusion. His manner 
of deing so was to seize their hands suddenly 
and immediately throw them away. 

A problem presented itself—how to get 
fifty-two boys and girls into one pleasure- 
van. <A very tight fit it proved to be, but it 
was successfully accomplished after much 
ramming and poking and squeezing. Tommy 
Mayple, Thrifty Miller, and Miss Peebles 
were on the box-seat with the driver, who 
looked with dismay at the load his horses had 
to draw. 

“Now we are all comfortable,” said Mr. 
Pennyfold, giving the word of command ; 
and away went the pleasure-van and the car- 
riage in the direction of Cobham. 

“Tsay, Tommy,” whispered Thrifty Mil- 
ler, “‘ I wonder where the money is he’s going 
to give us.” 


CHAPTER VII.—THE PLAIN AND BITTER 
TRUTH. 


TIME is a steed of various pace; it lags or 
ambles, flies or creeps, according to the humour 
and circumstances of the man. For Michael 
Featherstone it crawled along so slowly as to 
drive him into an agony of impatience. He 
consulted his watch fifty times an hour ; he 
counted from one to a thousand over and 
over again; he employed a hundred ingenious 
devices to cheat himself into a profit of afew 
minutes, but all to no avail; it seemed as if 
night would never come. Scarcely daring to 





and chained to the locality by the fascins ation 
which the stolen treasure exercised over him, 
he deemed his best plan was to seek a secluded 
spot in the park, and there lie down and 
wait. He had bought some biscuits to ap- 
pease his hunger, and he had filled his flask 
with water to quench his thirst. Water and 
biscuits were drunk and devoured, and it was 
not yet five o'clock in the afternoon. He 
had a newspaper, but he could not read. 
Scattered words, and sometimes entire sen- 
tences, from James Whitelock’s confession, 
appeared illusively in the columns upon 
which he endeavoured to fix his attention, 
and blurred what actually was printed there- 


|e ° ° 
|in. He pulled his hat over his eyes and 


tried to sleep, and just as he was dozing off 
a dread came upon him that in his sleep 
something might happen which would frus- 
trate the scheme he was waiting for night to 
carry out. This thought caused him to 
spring to his feet and look before him. 

Eventful as the day had been in surprises, 
the greatest of all greeted him as he rose up- 
right, and confronted Warren Earnshaw, who 
had been Wandering through the park for 
the last hour, waiting impatiently for six 
o'clock, when he was to meet the woman he 
loved at their familiar trysting-place. It was 
more than a surprise to Michael Feather- 
stone ; in a direct sense it was a shock, which 
for a little while deprived him of the power 
of speech. The chance meeting being also a 
surprise to Warren Earnshaw, it was natural 
that the two men should stand for a few 
moments gazing at each other in silence. 
Warren Earnshaw was the first to speak. 

“You here!” cried the young school- 
master, and then a suspicion, which instantly 
converted itself into a certainty, seized him. 
“You have been watching and waiting for 
me. Well, you have found me. What do 
you want ?” 

“What should I want?” asked Michael 
Featherstone in return. He stammered as 
he spoke; Warren Earnshaw’s voice was 
clear and scornful. 

“What should you want?” he echoed. 
“That is for you to say. I might have ex- 
pected equivocation from your lips, even in 
reply to a question so simple. You came to 
seek me, hearing I was in hiding here.” 

It was Michael Featherstone’s turn now to 
echo the other’s words. 

“Jn hiding here !” 

“Tt is neither more nor less,” said Warren 
Earnshaw ; “ but use what arts of prevarica- 
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tion you may, you will meet with none from 
me. What is your purpose ? 
hunt and pursue me? Speak the truth for 
once, if it is possible.” 

“Tt is my habit to do so,” said Michael 
Featherstone warily, being ignorant, and in 
his secret heart apprehensive, of the turn the 
conversation might take. “I am here by 
accident. 
jaded with work in London 

The young schoolmaster interrupted him 
impetuously. ‘What fresh ruin have you 
been devising and executing? It must be 
something weighty to have exhausted you. 
Once more, what do you want of me?” 

“Nothing. So far from requiring any- 
thing from you, I would assist you if you 
would allow me.” 

“That is to say,” said Warren Earnshaw, 
his face flushing, “if I begged a shilling of 
you you would throw it tome. I have not 
come to that pass yet. And from you, of all 
men in the world!” Indignation mastered 
him, and he was unable to proceed. 

“Always violent and passionate,” said 
Michael Featherstone, growing cool as the 
young man grew hot, “always impulsive and 
unjust. Why would you not accept a favour 
from me?” 

“For the reason that I know you, that I 
have known you for years, as a man ready at 
any moment to perpetrate an act of mean- 
ness or treachery. Not that in my misfor- 
tune ‘ 

“Misfortune!” echoed Michael Feather- 
stone, who had now recovered his self-pos- 
session. ‘Well, let us be charitable, and 
call it by that name, though some people 
would give it another.” 

“Not that in my misfortune,” repeated 
Warren Earnshaw, disdaining to notice the 
taunt, “I should be too proud to accept a 
helping hand from a person I could respect. 








I have come as low as that, I who once held 


up my head so high.” 

“Yes,” said Michael Featherstone, “ you 
held it up so high that the fall must be all 
the bitterer. Better to have been, like me, 
a lowly worker.” 

“A snake in the grass! 
last !” 

“T can afford to overlook your abuse; it 
springs from envy. I sincerely pity you, 
Warren.” 

“Save me from such pity ! 
have you remember that my name is Mr. 
Earnshaw. 
Warren and I may resent it.” 

“ By striking me ?” 


The truth at 


Insult me again by calling me | 


} 


Why do you | 


“T would prefer to keep my hands clean ; 
but I declare, on my honour, I will thrash 
you where you stand if you are not more 


| respectful and less familiar.” 


Having a day to spare, and being | 





“You struck me once, I remember.” 

“Ah! you remember that. Take warning 
now. 

“Tam not likely to forget it,” said Michael 
Featherstone, with a look which belied his 
words; “though I forgave you then, as I 
forgive you now. I bear you no malice; 
but I am within my right, Mr. Earnshaw, in 
asking why you treat me so shamefully ?” 

“You dare to inquire why I am filled with 
indignation at the sight of you! You dare 
to play the hypocrite’s part even here and 
now, where it can scarcely serve you in a 
way you would deem useful! Can I not 
compel you by some means to drop the mask 
you wear, and to show yourself in your true 
colours? Let us see, then, how the account 
stands between us. If the plain-truth sounds 
bitter, thank yourself for inviting it.” He 
paused a moment, and in that moment grew 
calmer. ‘You were my father’s servant. 
When you were a boy of the streets, in 
poverty, in rags, your father being in prison 
for theft—ah! I have stirred you ; the mask 
changes colour !” 

“Jt is like you,” said Michael Featherstone, 
whose face, at this reference to his early life, 
had grown a shade paler, “ gentleman as you 
call yourself, to throw my misfortune in my 
teeth.” 

“T used the same word awhile ago in con- 
nection with my own position, and used it 
truthfully. How did you receive it? Not 
that I have any intention of reproaching you 
for your father’s career—though it may pos- 
sibly help to throw light upon your own.” 

“ At all events,” said Michael Feather- 
stone, with a curious mixture of humility 
and arrogance, “if my father was not a 
respectable man, I have not followed in his 
footsteps ; if he cast shame upon the name 
I bear, I have lived it down.” 

“The end is not yet,” said Warren Earn- 
shaw solemnly, “it is when a man’s life is 
done that the account is balanced. My 
father, coming upon you by chance in the 


| London streets, a forlorn and wretched lad, 


And I would | 


drifting into lower depths than those into 
which you had already fallen, heard from 
your lips the particulars of a sad story—I 
will not stop to inquire how much of it was 
true—took compassion upon you, and re- 
solved to give you a chance to lift yourself 
from the mire. He brought you home to 
his house ; he clothed you, fed you, educated 
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you, and finding you quick and intelligent, 
and apparently faithful, he placed confidence 
in you, and when you arrived at man’s 
estate you were in a position of trust in his 
household. I never liked you, and did not 
hide my dislike. My father remonstrated 
with me, reproved me, and exhorted me to 
be more charitable in my opinions ; begged 
me ever to incline to the tenderer view of 
men and things, and never to be harsh in 
my judgment; and expressed his thankful- 
ness that he had been the happy means of 
guiding you from the forlorn condition in 
which he found you to a career which he 
was convinced would prove—as indeed he 
said it was already proving—to be honoured 
and useful. He did not convince me, and 
the result has proved whose estimate of you 
was the correct one. When I look back 
upon his wonderful kindness and unselfish- 
ness, not only in connection with you, but 
in every action of his life in which you were 
not concerned, when I think of his unvary- 
ing sweetness and goodness to all with whom 
he came in contact, of his untiring charity 
and nobility of character, I bow my head 
in reverence, and thank God for giving me a 
father whose soul, whatever may be the 
verdict of the world, is pure and unsullied. 
Will it gratify you to learn that he has lost 
his reason, which the doctors declare he can 
never recover, and that it were better he 
were dead than to linger on in the condition 
to which his misfortunes have brought him ?” 

“Poor man, poor man!” murmured 
Michael Featherstone, “is it so bad as 
that ?” 

“T will finish the story which your pre- 
sence has forced from me. Who should 
know betterthan you how loved and honoured 
my father was by all? He himself was in a 
position of trust, and an unhappy day 
arrived when it fell to his lot to perform a 
delicate and difficult task which no person 
in the bank in which he held an important 
place could perform so well. It was to 
recover a sum of money which a customer 
had embezzled, and my father’s duty carried 
him to Chatham, where he met the man who 
had possession of the sum. Certain circum- 
stances attending the affair—one of which 
was that the thief was a near relative of one 
of the directors, and that this gentleman 
wished to avoid a public exposure which 
would bring discredit to his name—rendered 
it necessary that the mission upon which 
my father was engaged should be private. 
He was strictly enjoined not to speak of the 
matter to any person under any circum- 











stances. My father so worked upon the 
fears of the thief that he recovered the 
greater portion of the money, and he wrote 
to the manager of the bank announcing the 
successful issue, and stating that he would 
be in London in a couple of days. He rode 
back, and wishing to spend a night im 
Rochester, started from Chatham late in the 
evening. To shorten the journey he took a 
short track, and striking incautiously between 
some trees,. did not notice a suspended 
branch which had been broken by the wind. 
The branch caught him on his neck, and 
bore him from his horse to the ground, 
where he lay insensible for many hours. It 
was not until sunrise the following morning 
that he came to his senses; bewildered, he 
gazed around, and for several minutes could 
not realise what had occurred. His first 
thought after his memory returned was of 
the money he had recovered for the bank. 
He had secured it in his pocket-book, which 
he had placed in an inner breast pocket of 
his coat. This coat was tightly buttoned up 
when he started from Chatham on the pre- 
vious evening, and it was tightly buttoned 
now; his astonishment, therefore, was the 
greater when, upon unbuttoning his coat 
and taking out his pocket-book, he found it 
empty. Four thousand pounds in notes and 
fifty sovereigns in gold had been abstracted 
from it during his state of insensibility. A 
little loose money of his own had also been 
stolen from a purse which had been re- 
placed empty in his pocket. What was he 
todo? If he went to a police-station and 
gave information of the robbery, he would 
be compelled to break the obligation of 
secrecy which had been laid upon him. He 
decided that his only course was to get back 
to London as soon as he could, and report 
the unfortunate circumstance to the bank. 
He arrived in London shortly before mid- 
night, and came home at once, it being too 
late to go to the bank. Now, mark. During 
his absence I had discovered that for several 
months past you had been robbing him sys- 
tematically of small sums of money ; I said 
nothing to you about it, but resolved to 
expose you to my father immediately he 
returned. I was up when he arrived, and 
was alarmed at his appearance. His system 
had received a severe shock from the acci- 
dent in the woods, and his mind was racked 
by the loss of the money, which he would 
have to repay. Upon my telling him that I 
wished to speak to him upon an important 
matter, he begged me to reserve it till the 
morning and retired to his study to look 
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over letters which were awaiting him, and 
to write an intelligible account of the mis- 
fortune which had fallen on him. If I was 
alarmed at his appearance in the night, I was 
shocked at it in the morning. 
haggard, and he seemed to “have grown ten | 
years older in as many hours. Before I un- 
burdened myself to him he asked me to 
listen to him. He related to me what had | 
occurred since he left home, and then told 
me of another cruel loss. 
pondence was a letter demanding the imme- 
diate payment of a larger sum of money 
than that of which he had been robbed. 


His face was | 





Among his corres- | 


meeting ruined and broken-hearted. The 
directors refused to believe his statement, 
and said they had received information that 
the robbery was a fiction invented by him, 
and that he had used the money to save 
him from disgrace which threatened him in 
another quarter. When he indignantly denied 
the charge, they said there was an easy way 
to disprove it, and asked him to furnish them 
with the numbers of the bank notes he had 
received from the man who had embezzled 


| the money of the bank. This my father 


He | 


had become security for a friend for this | 


amount, and the friend had speculated and | 


lost every shilling he had in the world. The 
letter my father had received was from a 
legal firm, and announced that proceedings 
would be immediately taken against him 
if the money for which he was security 
was not paid before eleven o'clock on this 
morning. ‘I have notes to the amount,’ said 
my father, ‘in my safe, which I intended 
to offer to the bank; but this is the more 
pressing misfortune of the two. I owe the 
money, and it must be paid ; you will take it 
to the lawyers, and settle the just claim they 
have against me. If the directors decide 
that the loss of the money I recovered must 
fall upon me, all I can do is to offer to repay 
them gradually out of my salary. It will 
pinch us hard for a few years, and the pros- 
pects I had in view for you must be relin- 
quished.’ I bade him not to grieve for me, 
that I could work and help him in the coming 
struggle ; and then I briefly told him of the 
wrong you had done him. It was an addi- 
tional grief, because of the trust he had re- 
posed in you, and he said he would consider 
what was best to be done; meanwhile no 
mention of my discovery was to be made to 
a third party. He handed me the money to 
pay the lawyers, and I left him. We met 
again at noon, and I was rejoiced to find him 
ina calmer and more hopeful frame of mind. 
He had explained the circumstances of the 
robbery to the manager, and had handed 
him the written statement he had prepared. 
Nothing could be decided till the directors 
held a consultation in the afternoon. On 
my part, I had paid the lawyers the money 
due on my father’s security, and had received 
a clear quittance of their claim against him. 
‘We shall be poor,’ said my father, ‘but no 
stain will rest upon us.’ On that evening he 
received a note from the bank, summoning 
him to attend a meeting of the directors on 
the following day. He returned from that 





could not do, upon which the directors said 
no other course was open to them than to 
discharge him. The circumstances of the 
case, they said, precluded them from prose- 
cuting him; he had been engaged upon a 
secret and confidential mission, which on no 
account was to be made public, and he had 
taken a shameful advantage of the fact. They 
informed him that there was neither legal 
nor moral doubt of his guilt, and that he was 
discharged from their service a disgraced and 
degraded man. It was you, Michael Feather- 
stone, you whom my father rescued from the 
cutters, who had fabricated this infamous 
story to ruin him and save yourself. You 
were in the house when I exposed you to 
my father; you must have listened at the 
door, and heard what passed between us ; 
and with a thief’s cunning you hastened to 
the bank to crush your benefactor. You 
succeeded ; you have destroyed him, and you 
have yourself escaped the consequences of 
your misdeeds. Not content with that, you 
follow me here, with a hidden purpose in 


your mind, to work further mischief. I call 
down heaven’s judgment upon you! It will 


come, as surely as you stand before me, for 
it cannot be that a being so ungrateful and 
treacherous shall pass through lifeunpunished. 
Go now from my sight, and work what evil 
you may—and take with you the scorn and 
contempt of a man whose fair promise of an 
honoured life you have blighted !” 

Several times in the course of this narra- 
tion Michael Featherstone had been on the 
point of interrupting the young schoolmaster, 
but he had been restrained by a powerful 
feeling of curiosity to learn how much or 
how little Warren Earnshaw knew of the 
hidden treasure. That no reference to it 
was made, directly or indirectly, afforded 
him great satisfaction ; he was convinced that 
Warren Earnshaw had no suspicion of its 
existence. 

“There is no need for violence, Mr. Earn- 
shaw,” he said; “I will go, as you desire 
me, and I have no wish to meet you again. 
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But before I leave you L, owe a aay to my- 
self which must be fulfilled. You have 
brought a charge against me of having robbed 
your father of small sums of money. It is 
untrue, and had you ventured to openly 
accuse me, you should have smarted for it 
nothing would have been easier than to have 
cleared myself and to have made you pay for 
the libel. Again—you accuse me of having 
gone to the directors of the bank, and de- 
nounced your father to save myself. That, 
also,is untrue. The directors, knowing that 
I was in your father’s confidence, sent for me 
and requested me to enlighten them as to 
his private affairs; they did this because 
they had some cause of suspicion against him 
which they didnot communicate to me. Before 
I had been in the room with them a minute 
I knew, from the questions they put to me, 
that they did not believe the story he had 
told them. I could not refuse to speak the 
truth; your father himself would not have 
had it so. I told them of the loss he had 
sustained by becoming security for a friend, 
and how necessary it was for his own credit 
that a large sum of money should be imme- 
diately paid———” 

“You convict yourself,” said Warren 
Earnshaw. “By what means did you be- 
come acquainted with this loss? He himself 
knew nothing of it till he came home from 
Chatham.” 

“Is it impossible,” said Michael Feather- 
stone, in an injured tone, “after you left 
him in his study and retired to your room, 
that he should seek me and ask whether I 
could advise him in his difficulty? Do you 
not see how all your suspicions and accusa- 
tions melt away when exposed to the clear 
rays of truth? If you still doubt me, ques- 
tion your father—though I forgot; he has 
lost his reason, you say. He cannot, there- 
fore, do me justice.” 

* T will hear no more,” said Warren Earn- 
shaw. “Were you an honest man you 
would have met my charges against you in 
a manly spirit. Instead of that, you fawn, 
you crawl, you whine, and still endeavour to 
deceive. Your shifting glances, your tell-tale 
face, your smooth tongue, condemn you. 
Quit my sight while you are safe, for it may 
be that I shall be unable much longer to con- 
trol the feelings of anger your presence keeps 
alive.” 


Michael Featherstone deemed it wise to | 


take the hint, and with a last stealthy look 
at the man he had wronged in the past, and | 
was about to wrong more deeply in the 
future, crept slowly away. 


« AN sis all safe!” he murmured, as he 
picked his steps through the stately trees. 
“He knows nothing, suspects nothing. Ifyou 
had been less proud, Warren Earnshaw, I 
might have taken compassien on you, and 
in acquainting you with the discovery I have 
made of the manner in which your father 
was robbed, have shown you the way to 
clear yourself and him from the shame and 
dishonour which hang over you. But your 
overbearing spirit, and the hatred you have 
always borne towards me, deserve their just 
punishment—and I inflict it upon you. I 
hold you like this.” And stretching out his 
right hand, palm upwards, he stiffened his 
fingers, and crooked them forward with 
vicious force. ‘‘ Release yourself if you can. 
You have plainly proclaimed your opinion 
that Iam not made of the same quality of 
flesh and blood as you are—that I have 
coarser feelings, a more brutish nature—that 
Iam baser even than animals—a snake in 
the grass! Because my father was unfortu- 
nate, and fell under the ban of the law, you 
fling his disgrace in my face. Be it so. 
Take your father’s disgrace for your heritage. 
We are quits, Warren Earnshaw !” 


CHAPTER VIII.—A GOOD WOMAN’S LOVE. 

THE trysting-place of the lovers was in a 
secluded part of the park into which strangers 
seldom found their way during summer, prin- 
cipally for the reason that the narrow path 
which led to it from the public road was al- 
most hidden from view by the foliage of the 
trees; passers-by were also deterred by 
notice painted on a board warning them not 
to trespass. The owner of the estate gave 
permission to some to use the private paths, 
and among the favoured ones were Warren 
Earnshaw and Mary Graham. 

The lovers were sitting on a rough bench, 
fromwhich they overlooked the shady coverts 
of a wood in which wild fowl were nesting. 
On their right was a lake of water-lilies, and 
on their left a fish-pond, plentifully stocked. 
On either side was a long stretch of velvet 
land, dotted with bushes and trees, and so 
thickly carpeted with emerald moss that a 
man might walk for a mile and not hear the 
sound of his footsteps. An exceeding still- 
ness reigned around, and but for the voices 
of the lovers and the occasional cry of a 
wild bird calling to its mate, the spot might 
have been imagined to be the abode of the 
| Spirit of Peace, dedicated to holy silence. 
Nor, indeed, would the low, soft tones of 
Mary Graham have disturbed this idea, her 
voice was so sweet and gentle. Far different 
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was it with Warren Earnshaw. Not only 
his voice, which was often raised in passion, 
but the strong emotion depicted in the play 
of limb and feature, would have conspired to 
destroy any such imagining. In him was 
represented a storm travelling over restless 
seas ; in her, the sacred stillness of a starry 
night resting on peaceful waters. Even in 
his tenderness towards her there was a touch 
of bitterness, drawn from the cruel circum- 
stances of his position. He had not learnt 
the lesson of patience, and he made his hard 
lot harder by vain frets and sighs. Mary’s 
quiet efforts had but one aim—to calm the 
tempest of his soul. 

“Jt does me good, Mary,” he said in re- 
sponse to a remark she made, “ to chafe and 
fume. It is only when I am with you that I 
can obtain this relief to my pent-up feelings. 
The sight of that man an hour ago and the 
remembrance of the wrong he had done my 
father—but that, indeed, never leaves my 
mind—stirred me with such resentment that 
I scarcely dared trust myself. It was well 
for him and for me that he left me when he 
did. Not to me belongs the credit of being 
able to curb a passion of which, just though 
it be, 1am truly ashamed. Your dear face 
rose before me and held me back ; your dear 
voice seemed to say, ‘For my sake, Warren, 
be calm; withhold your hand, and leave his 
punishment to God!’ It is you he has to 
thank for his escape.” 

“T am glad,” said Mary, taking his hand, 
and holding it in hers, “that I have that 
influence over you. Dear Warren, think of 
me always in that light ; and when you are 
alone, suffering from these bad memories, find 
comfort in the thought that I love you.” 

“T will try to do so, Mary; indeed it has 
often comforted me ; but there comes imme- 
diately afterwards the torturing reflection of 
the wrong I have done you.” 

.“In what way have you wronged me, 
Warren ?” she asked with a bright smile. 

“In thrusting myself upon you,” he re- 
plied ; “in asking you to link your fortunes 
with mine, your fate with mine. Then I 
argue with myself, and strive to find justifi- 
cation for my fault in the knowledge that it 
was done in happier days, when my future 
was fair. I should not do you the wrong 
now, Mary, if I had not spoken then.” 





“Do you mean,” she said, her bright smile | 
still shining on him, “that loving me, and | 
. 5 ? 5 . 
knowing that I love you—you do know it, do | 


you not, Warren ?” 
6 Vac : 3 — ” 
Yes, dear, I know it to my sorrow. 
**To your sorrow, Warren 2” she said, kiss- 


ing his hand. “But I will speak of that 
presently. What I was about to say when I 
interrupted myself is, that knowing we love 
each other truly you would not ask me to be 
your wife now because you are in trouble.” 

“Yes, Mary, that is what I meant; I 
would not do you the injustice ; I would not 
| have dragged you down with me.” 

“Does it occur to you, dear,” she said, 
placing her other hand on his so that it 
should not easily escape her, “ that you are 
doing mea greater injustice by showing a 
want of confidence in me ?” 

“ Mary!” he exclaimed, very much startled. 

“Yes, dear, 1 am expressing myself quite 
clearly, as you will own presently, for I know 
you, Warren, better than you know yourself. 
[ am sure, I am sure that you have not the 
opinion of woman’s love which your words 
seem toimply. Is it proved only when days 
are bright, when the sun is shining? Then 
of what value is it? How poor and mean a 
thing it would be if it were so? Why, it 
would make me as proud and happy as a 
woman could ever hope to be if you, being 
in misfortune, as you are, and knowing I love 
you, as I do, were to come to me and ask me 
to share your lot. Howshould J construe it? 
Into a wrong deliberately inflicted upon me 
by you? No, Warren. I should say, ‘He 
places a true value upon the love I bear for 
him ; he knows that it is his when the clouds 
are dark as it is his when they are bright ; he 
knows that my dearest wish is to be by his 
side to help, to cheer, to comfort him ; he 
crowns me with the best crown a woman can 
wear, the crownof faith and belief inher truth!’ 
Why, if you did not come to me, I should, if I 
saw the way, come to you, and say, ‘Take me, 
Warren, take me, and let me show you my 
heart, which beats for you, and you alone; 
let me rob you of the misery which lies in 
loneliness ; let me share with you in your 
days of doubt and struggle as you would let 
me share with you in your days of hope and 
prosperity!’ And you, Warren, would you say 
that my love brought you sorrow instead of 
joy, or would you open your arms and say, 
‘Come, Mary, we will walk through life to- 
gether, and I thank God for the hour in 
which our souls were united?’ Answer me, 
dear.” 

“How can I answer you?” he said, his 
rebellious spirit calmed by the beautiful proof 
of devotion and unselfishness she had given 
him. ‘How can I answer you than by 
| repeating your words, and thanking God with 
| all my heart for having brought us together?” 


| “There is another and higher view, dear,” 
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she said, and now in her voice there was even 
a deeper earnestness. “This life is but a 
— Shall we, then, by continually 
retting ourselves and gazingfor ever gloomily 
around, shutting our eyes to the sweetness 
and goodness which God has put into His 
work, condemn ourselves to wander in dark- 
ness all ourdays? Shall we forget that there 
is God above and around us, and that faith 
and trust in Him bring balm to every human 
heart? I was reading in a little book this 
morning words which I shall strive ever to 
remember. A daughter is comforting her 
father in his affliction, and she says that there 
are lighthouses all along our lives, and that 
God knows when it is time to light the 
lamps. Remember this, dear, and never lose 
hope, or faith, or trust.” 

They sat in silence for a little while, hand 
in hand, and to Warren’s eyes the skies were 
fairer, the air sweeter, and all nature more 
beautiful. 

“Do you really feel certain,” said Mary 
presently, “that this man you met, who has 
so wronged your father, is here for the pur- 
pose of doing you harm ?” 

“Tam convinced of it, Mary, and I must 
leave the place. There is, indeed, no reason 
for my stopping longer than a few more days. 
The schoolmaster for whom I have acted 
deputy has written to me that his health is 
much improved, and that he will return next 
week to resume his duties. I am glad of 
this, for I have also received news that my 
poor father is worse, and needs my care. In 
a few days I go to London.” 

“ You will write to me, Warren?” 

“Yes, Mary, I will write to you regularly, 
and I shall look forward to your letters with 
eagerness.” 

“Have you an idea of any special work 
that you may be able to obtain ?” 

“None. It will be difficult for me to 
obtain employment, I fear. My name, and 
the disgrace which hangs over it, will stand 
in my way.” 

“You must keep up your courage, dear.” 

“T will try to do so.” 

*“ You are a beautiful writer, Warren, and a 
good accountant. You may obtain a situa- 
tion in a merchant’s office.” 

“Such a position, Mary, is almost invari- 
ably a position of trust. A good character 
is needed. It happens to be a misfortune to 
me, although my dear father acted for the 
best, that I have never yet been engaged in 
business of any kind. He had loftier views 
forme. With what pride he used to specu- 
late upon my future! Heaven knows what 





definite walk in life he thought me capable of 
filling, and I, with a young man’s careless 
spirit, was only to wait for the right thing to 
present itself. No, Mary, I am afraid thatI 
shall have to look lower than a merchant's 
office ; but I shall be grateful for anything 
that offers, and you may depend upon it if I 
am fortunate enough to get work, that I shall 
do my best to earn the respect and esteem of 
my employers. What man can do I will do. 
It cannot, cannot be that the misfortune which 
has come upon us shall be allowed to darken 
all my future life and to blight my most 
cherished hopes !” 

“No, dear, it will not be; but you must 
have patience and great courage. Remember 
that God knows when it is time to light the 
lamps.” 

“ Ah, if I had you always by my side, to 
check my rebellious thoughts! But that is 
impossible ; and yet so little is needed to 
turn the current and steer my boat into a 
happy harbour. A month ago I had some 
hope ; from the careful calculations I made 
I gathered that from the wreck of our for- 
tune a small sum would be saved. And it 
was, Mary. I received a letter from the 
agents we employed to sell our house and 
furniture, and wind up our affairs, informing 
me that there was a balance of three hundred 
pounds in their hands, after paying every 
debt we owed—except, of course, the four 
thousand pounds of which my father was 
robbed. ‘Three hundred pounds, Mary ! suf- 
ficient to set up a modest little home in which 
we could live together, with love to sweeten 
life’s hard battle !” 

“Yes, Warren dear,” said Mary quietly. 

“ How overjoyed I was! What plans I 
laid out! I saw our little nest, and you in 
it, the good angel of our home! I made up 
my mind to run up to London to get the 
money, and to come back and throw it in 
your lap. You would have consented, 
Mary ?” 

“Gladly, Warren. I feel, I know, that 
my place is by your side. Whether it is to 
be soon or late, you will find me ready. If 
it is ordained that I have to wait till I am an 
old woman before you call me wife, I shall 
wait without repining. Not because I make 
light of love, but because God will inspire 
me with resignation to submit to His will. 
You believe it, Warren?” 

“Dear woman, sweet comforter, I believe 
it.” 

“Well, Warren, you did not go to 
London.” 

“No. Two days after the letter arrived 
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I received another from the agents, inform- | for the work, and I learnt from her how to 
ing me that my father, to whom reason ap- | make many kinds of lace. Upon my father’s 
peared to have suddenly returned, called | death our palace of idleness crumbled away. 
upon them and demanded the balance due | His speculations had failed, and our home, 
to him. They handed it to him, and I sub-| like yours, had to be sold off. My mother 
sequently learnt that he sent it to the direc- | only lived for two years afterwards ; she took 
tors of the bank as the first instalment of the | my father’s death so much to heart that she 
debt he owes them.” |died of grieving. During those two years 

“Tt was noble,” said Mary, with glowing | we supported ourselves by selling a great 
face. ‘Surely that was to them an undeni-| deal of my mother’s lace, and by making 
able proof of his honesty and truth.” more; and despite our reverses, Warren, | 

“Tt was not,” said Warren despondently. | derived much pleasure from the reflection that 
“They regarded it, I am told, as a piece of | 1 was becoming a useful member of society. 
cunning on his part, to induce them to re- | People thought us well off, but we were really 
move the ban of shame they had placed on | poor; we did not want, however, and when 
him. Such is man’s justice. Better to have | my dear mother died I had a few pounds in 
used the money as I hoped and intended.” | my purse. She left a letter for the good 

“You must not say so, dear; I would not | friends with whom I am now living, and they 
have it so, though it separates us perhaps for | offered me a home ; but I cannot expect them 
years. Ah, howI honour him for the deed!” | to kecop me always. I do what I can to 

“T too, Mary, when I am not carried away | assist them; it is very little, they are so 
by my own selfish desires and wishes. It is | accustomed to doing everything for them- 
strange that he has had no other sane interval. | selves. I feel sometimes in the house as if I 
And now, Mary, enough of myself. Let us| was the fifth wheel of the coach. Changes 
speak about you. What will you do should | will come, of course ; I fancy already I see 
you be unfortunate enough to lose your pre-| signs that in a year or two I[ shall not be 
sent home. How will you live?” | living with them. So I have been preparing, 

“T have no fears for myself, Warren; I} Warren. See”—and she pointed to the lace 
am strong—yes, indeed, stronger than you | round her neck, and on the sleeves of her 
think, and I am sure I shall be able to get | dress—“I made all this myself, and it is 
along.” really very handsome—and very expensive 

“It is natural I should feel anxious about | if you had to buy it. In a shop they would 
you, Mary. You were brought up as a lady, | charge a great deal for it. I shall be able 
without an idea that the day might come | to earn money, dear ; [am earning it already. 
when you would have to work for a/| Last week I sent some of my lace to London, 
living.” and what do you think I got for it? Three 

“With so many wasted years behind me,” | golden sovereigns, actually three pieces of 
said Mary cheerfully, “I must do my best | bright gold, and I have plenty more to sell. 
to make up for lost time. Do not worry | These three sovereigns, with what I saved 








about me, dear.” before, make me quite rich. You would 
“But what work could you do, Mary ?| hardly believe it, Warren: I can give change 
What are you fitted for ?” for four five-pound notes. Twenty pounds! 


“For many things, I hope. I might get| It isa fortune. And now, dear, you will not 
a situation in a draper’s shop, to serve behind | make me sad, will you? I have set my 





the counter——” heart upon something, and it is your duty to 
He did not allow her to finish ; he started | give pleasure when it is in your power.” 

up impatiently in great agitation, and walked “Dear girl,” he said, “only tell me what 

swiftly to and fro. She waited till he re-} to do to bring one ray of sunshine into your 

turned to her and sat again by her side. life, and you will make me the happiest man 
“T cannot bear to think of it, Mary.” on earth.” 


“Tt must be thought of, Warren,” she said, * Well, then,” she said, with a smile which 
with gentle firmness, “and the future must | would have been all glad but for little anxious 
be faced in a brave and hopeful spirit. It is | twitches about her lips which she could not 
true that during my father’s life my dear | conceal, “I have worked a silk purse for you, 
mother and I lived as ladies do, and had | and you must not refuse to take it.” 
servants to help us in all sorts of idle ways. “ Refuse it! No, indeed!” he said, as she 
My mother occupied herself with lace-work, | gave him the pretty purse. 
more for amusement and pastime than for| He took it from her smilingly, but he be- 
anything else, but she had an exquisite taste | came grave the moment it was in his hands. 
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ia i nope : : 
Certainly for a silk purse it was very heavy: | in grieving. Dear love, I will strive to prove 
with reason, considering that it contained | myself worthy of you! The lamps are lighted 
ten sovereigns. He shook his head, with a | on my way!” 


loving light in his eyes, emptied the purse of | The silver lilies in the lake sank to their 

its gold, kissed it, and put it into his pocket. | rest, and upon the western skies lay a shining 

Then he gave her back the money. field of gold and rubies ; and still the lovers 
Oo J z 


“T cannot take it, dear,” he said. “Do sat and talked in tender tones. When at 
not make me unhappy by endeavouring to | length the gathering shadows warned them 
force it upon me. Iam not quite beggared that it was time to part, they walked hand 
yet, and you have instilled not only courage in hand through the solemn silences of the 
but hopeinto me. I shall go to London with | sleeping woods, strengthened for the battle 
a brave heart, and shall waste no more time | which lay before them. 


A MESSAGE. 
“ Nothing is too good to give up. We have to give up the best in us.”—James Hiytown. 
* AJ OTHING too good to give!” Can that be true ? 
If it mean aught, it stretches wide and deep 
os pee Ps 
Claiming how much ! turning what ill to good! 
Making “to give” our joy, no more “to keep.” 





The words come to us, echoing through the years, 
The outcome of a life that gave its best ; 

The knowledge gained by one who proved it true, 
Not as mere words, without the action’s test. 


Yet how shall we make use of what he learned, 

‘ We, in whose spirits love divine glows faint? 
We give a little, and we count it much— 

Oftener we give but under strong constraint. 


We hold so tight, our treasures feel so good, - 
It cannot but seem evil to let go, 

And when God takes them we shed bitter tears, 
With sense of loss that cannot feel but so. 


And yet the Master’s teaching is the same, 

Both in His words and acts. ‘Most blessed to give.” 
Often to give that which we cannot spare, 

If in His blessedness we fain would live. 


Each life knows its chief treasures, hoarded up, 

And held with tightest clasp—the heart’s own choice. 
If these are called for, must it not be loss ? 

“Nothing too good to give,” repeats thy voice. 


Oh, heart ! how blessed indeed to know this truth, 
Though learned through giving all it held most dear ; 
The privilege thus shared with Love Divine, 
What Having can in bliss be equal here ? 


And when we know the hand of boundless love 

That, beckoning, calls to straying children, ‘ Come,” 
We need not fear, for every “gift” shall prove 

A thing of power, to help some wanderer home. 


Workers with God we may be if we will, 
And cheerful helpers in His glorious plan. 
Oh, brother friend ! we, too, with thee would learn 
That “ nothing is too good to give” for man! 
L. HINTON DOTHIE. 














THE WORLD’S PURIFIERS. 
Short Papers on the Glork of Aectles, Vultures, ete. 
By tue Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A., Avruor or ‘Homes wituout Hanns,” Etc. 
** And his own, balancing with an insect’s life, 


Though but to help the Beetle onits back 
Often and often.”—Festus. P. J. Battey. 


SECOND SERIES.—BEETLES., 





JASS we from earth to water. 

My inveterate cnemy, lack of space, compels me to 
omit the whole of the beetles which inhabit the sea-shore 
and the brackish waters of tidal estuaries, and to class 
together the many predacious species which inhabit our 
ponds and inland streams. These insects play exactly the 
same parts in the water as are undertaken by the Tiger 
Beetles and Carabidee on land. 

Whether in their larval or perfect condition, the water- 
beetles, or Dyticide (Gr. Dutikos, or Diver) are as fero- 
ciously carnivorous as any of their fellow-labourers ashore. 
That beetles which breathe atmospheric air should be able 
to spend their whole lives in the water, excepting the 
short time that is expended in flying from one pond or 
stream to another, is a Very remarkable fact. Still more 
remarkable is it, that these insects should be able to exist 
for a long time under water without any access to the 
air which they require as much as we do. The details of 
structure by which they are enabled to live so strange a 
life are full of beauty and interest, but our very limited 
space forbids any description of them. 

For the same reason I am forced to omit many other 
predacious beetles, and must pass to those which are car- 
nivorous, but which do not catch prey for themselves. 

In the work of all these beetles one design is evident, 
though the modes by which it is carried out may differ 
according to the species. Chief among them come the 
Burying Beetles, of which we have many examples in 
England. 

These wonderful beings feed, by preference, on the 
bodies of the smaller animals, such as mice, birds, &c., 
and, as is well known, have a habit of burying them 
when the ground is sufficiently soft. On hard ground the 
beetles have to be contented with placing their eggs in the 
dead body, and leaving them to take their chance. 
Civilisation, too, has its drawbacks for the burying 


Hee hj > beetles, as the continual absorption of forest and field 
1 aS into cultivated ground and houses necessarily limits the 
Bei se supply of dead animals left to decay on the ground, and 
so Gf these beetles are therefore obliged to make shift as they 

‘ can. There are some spots, however, where civilisation 
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does furnish a supply of food for these 
beetles, though not exactly the kind of diet 
which they prefer. 

Along the banks of tidal rivers, and for many 
miles from their estuaries, there are always 
to be found the bodies of deceased dogs and 
cats in various stages of decay. I have found 
within these bodies almost every species of 
carrion-eating beetles, the larve of which 
absolutely swarmed within them. Indeed, the 
larve are much more active scavengers than 
the perfect insects, and it is chiefly to them 


that we must look for the removal of sub- | 


stances which, if allowed to remain, would 
not only be offensive but injurious to man. 
The mole- 
catcher, a pro- 
duct of civilisa- 
tion, also fur- 
nishes many of 
these beetles 
with food. It 
is impossible 
for the beetles 
to bury the 
dead moles 
which their 
slaytr hangs 
on bushes; so 
the insects can 
only deposit 
their eggs, and 
leave them to 
be hatched in 
the suspended 
carcases. 
Should the 
weather be 
tolerably 
moist, the 
young can pass 
through their 
larval stage 


museums or provision stores, are the terror 
of the proprietors. But, although they are 
out of place in buildings, and the very sight 
of the hair-clad cast skin of a single larva 
will force the curator of a museum to discover 
and destroy the insects without an hour’s 
delay, they are invaluable in the open air, as 
completing a task for which the burying 
beetles and their kin are inadequate. 

See, then, how wonderfully everything is 
arranged, Suppose, for example, that the 
body of a large dog or bird has been left 
to decay on the surface of the ground ; 
scarcely has decomposition begun, when the 


' carrion-eating beetles find it out, and deposit 





their eggs 
upon it. The 
young are soon 
hatched, and, 
having plenty 
of food, grow 
with great ra- 
pidity, always 
choosing the 
putrid por- 
tions, and leav- 
ing the rest 
until it also be- 
comes __ soft 
enough for 
their jaws. In 
this task they 
are aided hy 
the blow-fly 
maggots, 
which, from 
their peculiar 
structure, can 
wriggle their 
pointed bodies 
into spots 


Scarabeeus (Ateuchus). which cannot 


be reached by 


while hidden within the body of the mole, | the comparatively wide-headed beetle grubs. 


and can then drop to the ground and bury 


Then, after they have consumed the inte- 


themselves in it, so as to pass through their rior, the skin, which has meanwhile become 


pupal stage in safety. 


Should, however, the weather be hot and | 


dry, the bodies become hard and shrivelled, 
so that these larve are not able to eat it, and 
consequently perish. But, when one set of 


devourers fail, another takes their place. | 


There are certain small beetles scientifically 
known as Dermestes (from a Greek word 
signifying skin), and popularly called Museum 
Beetles or Bacon Beetles. 

These insects are so formed that they can 
devour the toughest and driest skin, and in 
consequence, when they make their way into 


dry and hardened by the sunbeams, is at- 
tacked by the Dermestes. Lastly, the hairs 
of the dog, or the feathers of the bird, afford 
nourishment to the larve of the various clothes 
moths, so that nothing is left but the bones. 
These, by the ceaseless labours of the earth- 
worm, becom® covered with soil, and so afford 
nourishment for the roots of plants. 

The accompanying illustration represents 
another insect. This is the celebrated Scara- 
beeus (or Ateuchus, as it is now called), which 
is so prominent an object in Egyptian art, 
especiglly in sculpture and hieroglyphic writ- 
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ing. It was used as a symbol for the crea- 
tive power of the universe, and for a rather 
curious reason. 

To these beetles, of which there are many 
species, is appointed the task of removing 
animal refuse from the surface of the ground. 
They do not eat it themselves, but it consti- 
tutes the food of their young. 

They gather a sufficient quantity together, 
and work it into a roughly spherical ball, in 
the centre of which the egg is placed. The 
beetle then finds a soft 
piece of ground, and with 
her enormously powerful 
fore-legs digs a deep et 
hole, large enough to \ Ye. 
receive the ball easily. WS 
Then she returns to the \\, 
ball, turning her back © 
upon it. me 

Rearing her body in Wis 
the air, and resting on ¥ 
the first and second pair = \\ 
of legs, she places the 
claws of the hind legs 
upon it, and so pushes ‘1 
it backwards to the pit 
which she has dug. In ae 
so doing she rolls the 
hall over and over, so 
that the outside becomes 
thickly coated with dust, 
and soon becomes nearly 
smooth, and hard in the 
sun, thus forming a 
further protection to the 
egg. Having reached the 
pit, she tumbles the ball 
into it, and then goes off 
to make another. 

Thus, not only are 
noxious substances re- 
moved from the surface 
of the earth, where they 
cin do no good, but they 
are buried below the sur- 
face, and serve as fer- 
tilisers. t 

The Egyptians were | 
necessarily familiar with 
the ball- making and 
burying processes, but 
they were not aware of 
the enclosed egg, and so 
thought that the beetle 
had the power of creating 
its young. 

In these days of exact 
science, it is interesting 
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to note the impressions which were made 
by natural objects upon the minds of ob- 
servers who lived in the pre-scientific times. 
There is, for example, a wonderfully well- 
written and very quaint treatise by De Mouf- 
fet, in which the writer mixes up facts, 
theories, and his own generalisations after a 
most amusing fashion. 

“The Latines call it Pilularius, because it 
turns up round pills, which it fashions by 
turning them backwards with its hinder feet. 
All your Pilularii have no females, but have 
their generations from the Sun. They make 
great bals with their hinder feet, and drive 
them the contrary way; like the moon, it 
observes a circuit of twenty-eight daies. For 
this reason, the Aigyptians consecrated this 
to Apollo, and adored it for no small god. 

“They go but slowly, yet they labour con- 
tinually and exceedingly, and delight most of 
all to produce their young ones. For oft- 
times the little round bals that they make, 
by the injury of the winds in places, fall 
away, and fall from a high place to the bot- 
tom. But this Beetle watcheth with per- 
petual care, and raising this Sisyphian bal to 
its hold with continual striving, and, that 
tumbling back again, at length he produceth it. 

“And truly, unless it were endowed with 
a kinde of Divine Soul (as all things are full 
of God’s wonderfullnesse) it would faint and 
be spent in this great contest, and would 
never take this pains any more. 

“Beetles serve divers uses, for they both 
profit our mindes and they cure 
some infirmities of our bodies. 
For when this living creature 
doth excel man in divers 
faculties, this should teach us 


ied 


Hercules, 
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modesty, 
temperance, 
labour, mag- 
nanimity, 
justice, and 
prudence. 
ior it lives 
by the laws 
of Nature, 
and will not 
exceed her 
orders. 
“The 
greatest 
care it takes 
is to make 
the greatest 
bals it can, as if it were sweet bals which | equal to lobsters’ claws. 
with wonderful labour it rolleth from it;|In reality it is a per- 
and if it chance to roll its burden against | fectly harmless creature, 
some heap, that the bals slip away and fall | having no jaws that could 
down again, you would imagine that you saw | even injure a fly. 
Sisyphus rolling a stone to the top of a moun- | If the reader will ex- 
tain and falling back on him. Yet is it not | amine the figure with a 
weary, nor will it rest till it hath rolled it to | little care, he will see that 
its nest, so earnest is it about its work. |the apparent upper jaw, 
“But we poor men do nothing that is worth | with its formidable teeth, 
our labour, or as we have power to do, and | is no jaw at all, but only 
we give off in the very steep entrance of | a projection of the thorax, 
vertue, and we spend all our pains and daies | while the apparent lower 
in idleness, following ill counsel, till we get | jaw is nothing but a pro- 
a habit of mischief to our own destruction.” | longation of the head. So, 
After relating the moral benefits which man | even if the most delicate 
ought to derive from this insect, the inge- | human finger were placed 
nious writer proceeds to enumerate its uses | between the teeth of the 
in medicine. One of them is too curious to | thorax and the head the 
be omitted. | insect could do it no great 
If the patient be fallen into a faint or| harm. An entomologist 
trance and cannot be roused, the physician | would at once see that the 
has recourse to the Scarabeus. He shaves | structure could not be a 
the back of the neck, then applies blisters to | jaw, because the jaws of 
the neck, arms, and soles of the feet. Then | insects work sideways, and 
he takes the beetles, puts each of them into a | not up and down. 
half walnut-shell, and ties them upon the! The real jaws of the 


blistered patient, “‘ because this doth wonder- | beetle are placed on the under surface of the 
fully rouse up such as are in a lethargy.” head, just below the eyes and antenne. They 
are extremely feeble, and, like the stag-beetle, 
On page 89 we have one of the giants of the | the huge insect lives on the sweet juices of 
insect race, the figure being very much re- | plants and trees. In some cases these juices 
duced from its real size. . I have now before | are obtained in a very remarkable manner. 
me a magnificent specimen which was sent to| The beetle seizes a young branch between 
me by Sir H. J. Burford-Hancock, then Chief | the teeth of the head and thorax, and then 
Justice of the Leeward Isles. From one end | spreads its wings and flies. Of course it only 
of the body to the other it measures seven | goes round and round the branch, and so 
inches and a half, and exactly the same from | cuts a deep groove, from which issues the 
sap on which the beetle feeds. 


tip to tip of its extended wings. 





It is as formidable an insect in appearance| This use of the prolonged head and thorax 
as can well be imagined, seeming to possess | has been flatly denied, and various reasons 
a terrific pair of jaws, with grasping power | given in order to show that such a process 
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would be impossible. I was of the same | these wonderful inhabitants of the Tropics 
opinion myself, but I have had such cireum- | is shown below. The horn of the head very 


stantial ac- 
counts by eye- 
witnesses that 
I cannot resist 
the weight of 
evidence. 

There is, 
however, some 
reason in the 
objection. 

In many of 
these beetles 
the males are 
furnished with 
extraordinary 
protuberances 
upon the head 
and thorax, for 
which we can 
at present dis- 
cover no use, 
as we generally 
understand 
that word. 
Here are three 
more examples 
of apparently 
useless develop- 
ments. 

One belongs 
to a beetle 
called Golofa, a 
native of Mex- 
ico, in which 
the horn which 
proceeds from 
the thorax is of 
extraordinary 
length, slender, 
and spear- 
shaped. That 
ofthe head is 
deeply grooved 
and toothed, 
and furnished 
on the under 
surface with 
thick, _ bristly 
hairs. 

Another of 



























much resembles that of the Golofa, but 
the thorax is developed into two diverg- 
ing horns, between which the head horn is 
received. 

Now itis very clear that in neither of these 
insects, especially the latter, can these horns 
be of any practical use to the possessor. They 
are simply ornamental, like the beard of man, 
the mane of the lion, the train of the peacock, 
the glowing neck and head of the humming- 
bird, and so forth, and are not possessed by 
the female. 

Nor, with all deference to Mr. Wallace, can 
I believe that they exercise any influence 
with the female in her choice of mates. The 
choice always lies with the male, and even in 
those cases, such as the lion, when two or 
more males fight for a female, the latter ex- 
ercises no choice, but belongs, as a matter of 
course, to the victor. 

So, even with the stout and sturdy Mega- 
ceras (i.e. Big-horn) the two enormous horns 
are nothing but ornaments. This very pecu- 
liar insect was discovered by Mr. Bates in 
Para. 

In our next paper we will glance at a singu- 
larly interesting insect. This is the Stag- 
beetle, so called on account of the enormously 
developed jaws of the male. Those of the 
female are quite small and sharply pointed. 











SERMONS ON THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


II.—THE POSSIBILITY OF GOODNESS AND THE EXAMPLE OF THE SAINTS. 
By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 


‘INCE the seventh century one day of 
the year has been dedicated to the 


| 


| 


lives that came to nothing, some with deeds 
as well undone—have vanished like a bubble, 





memory of All Saints, and in many reli-; have “sunk as lead in the mighty waters.” 


gious communities, since the tenth century, 
another day is set apart for the commemora- 
tion of All Souls. This latter day has been 


dropped from our calendar only because it | 


was mixed up with Romish views about pur- 
gatory and masses for the dead. Otherwise 
a day devoted to meditation on All Souls— 
in the strictest sense of the word—in con- 
nection with a day of All Saints, suggests 
thoughts as solemn, and, I trust, as profitable 
as almost any which could be presented to 
human contemplation. 

1. The great procession of mankind in its 
unnumbered millions is ever sweeping across 
the narrow stage of life, issuing from a dark- 
ness in which they are not, passing into a 
darkness in which they are no more, seen. 
We watch that procession as it winds through 
the long centuries of history, and we note its 
most striking figures. Some are kings, who 
built pyramids and subdued nations, and held 
absolute sway over the destinies of their fel- 
low-men ; some are poets, with their garlands 
and singing-robes about them ; some are great 
discoverers, who enlarged the powers of man 
over the forces of nature; some are great 
philosophers who widened the limits of human 
thought. Here, at the central spot of the 
life of a great people, we are surrounded on 
all sides by the tombs and cenotaphs of such 
famous men as these; but it is not of such 
as these that the great procession is mainly 
composed. The vast masses of it, like the 
vast masses here gathered to-day, eonsist of 
a nameless throng—the poor, the ordinary, 
the average, the undistinguished ; men whose 
little lives gleamed for a moment out of the 
eternities and disappeared ; men who lie in 
earth’s millions of nameless graves—the mean- 
ing, and even the bare fact of their existence 
obliterated from all human memory and every 
human record. 

To our eyes mankind is mainly divided 
into the eminent and the obscure ; the known 
and the unknown ; the great and the small ; 
the rulers and the ruled ; the learned and the 
ignorant ; and it is to the latter classes—those 
whom the world call the unimportant, the in- 
significant—that the great multitude of every 
generation have always belonged. Savage 


and civilised, in every age, in every region, 
the immense majority of men—some with 


| grave for evermore. 





After a year or two they are forgotten in the 
“There the wicked 
cease from troubling, and there the weary be 
at rest ; there the prisoners are at ease, they 
hear not the driver’s voice. The small and 
great are there, and the servant is free from 
his master.” 

2. But to the eye of God—to the eyes it 
may be of all good and evil spirits—the 
aspect of that procession is very different. 
To them the inch-high differences of human 
rank have no existence. For them the thistles 
of human loftiness have no elevation, and the 
mole-hills cast no shadow. They, as they gaze 
on this marvellous procession of human life, 
know only the difference between the good 
and the evil ; between those who fear God and 
those who reject Him; between those who 
love and those who only hate and injure their 
neighbours ; between the holy and the un- 
holy ; the forgiven and the impenitent ; the 
saved and the unsaved souls. 

3. In the fine gradations of human charac- 
ter and the complex motives of human action, 
it is only in certain marked instances that we 
can make any such broad distinctions. We 
can see that some men have dared to be emi- 
nently good, and that other men have been 
conspicuously and infamously bad. But most 
men’s lives and characters wear in our eyes 
a very mixed aspect. They show interchang- 
ing elements of good and evil, which run 
together like warp and woof in the varying 
web. We see human sin and weakness even 
in the good ; we see here and there a gleam 
of saintliness even in the unsaintly. Only 
the balances of God are perfect. He alone, 
putting the just weights into the even scales, 
can pronounce on the whole life of most men 
that they “did that which was good,” or 
“did that which was evil” in the sight of 
the Lord. But though we can never pro- 
nounce judgment on the future of any man, 
we cannot help seeing that many have been, 
according to all human judgment, bad men 
and bad women, and that some few have 
been the saints of God. 

4. Bad men and bad women—we think of 
them with pain and shrinking sorrow; we 
think that for mankind, at any rate, it had 
been better if they had never been. All 
those who have lived only to gratify the mean 
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and sensual egotism of a hungry, shivering 
self; all those whose lifelong example has 
deepened man’s feverish thirst for gold ; all 
those who have heaped up for themselves 
riches as for a day of slaughter by oppression, 
robbery, or wrong ; all who by the unlawful 
indulgence of their lowest passions have con- 
tributed to poison the life-blood of mankind ; 
all whose words or writings have infected 
the stream of life with the leprous distil- 
ment of polluted thoughts ; all those who by 
the shameful perversion of art and literature 
have corrupted and inflamed the disease of 
morbid imaginations ; all who have helped to 
degrade life from its sweet and serious sanc- 
tity into vulgarism and frivolity; all who 
have been the greedy and cruel disseminators 
of gossip, slander, and lies; all whose ex- 
ample has rendered the actions of men 
viler, and their thoughts more trivial; all 
who have striven to hand on and to perpe- 
tuate evil traditions ; all who have flourished 
by the causes of human misery and ruin; 
all who have delighted to hate, envy, revile, 
or depreciate their fellow-men ; all the idle 
cumberers of the ground whose root has 
been as rottenness and their blossom gone 
up as dust ; all whose god is their belly, whose 
glory is in their shame, who mind earthly 
things—the world may give them fortunes, 
or coronets, or loud applause, but these are 
bad men and bad women. And if ‘all man- 
kind had been as these have been and are ; 
if there had been no salt of the earth amid 
its corruption, no twinkling stars amid its 
midnight ; if, like the seething of the grape- 
bundles in the uncleansed wine-vat, earth 
had been nothing but a ferment of man’s 
vileness, vanity, and lust ; if there had been 
none on earth but those four classes whom 
God most hates—mockers, liars, hypocrites, 
and slanderers—then, indeed, earth had been 
an anticipated hell. ‘ Without are dogs, 
and sorcerers, and whoremongers, and mur- 
derers, and idolaters, and every one that 
loveth and maketh a lie.” 

5. But, oh, with what unspeakable relief 
do we turn from these works of darkness, 
and them who delight therein, to the saints 


of God! In them, in them is the healing of 
the world. Do not think of the mere title 
“saints.” That is at the best an imperfect 


and precarious title. It has been given to 
some, at least, of the unworthy, and denied 
to many of the worthy. 

On All Souls’ Day we may think not only 
of all whom the Church has called “ saints,” 
but also of the long line of the heroes of 


’ faith in olden times; of the patriarchs—Enoch | 





| 
| 








the blameless, Noah the faithful, Abraham 
the friend of God; of the sweet and medita- 
tive Isaac, the afflicted and wrestling Jacob. 
We may think of Moses, the meekest of men ; 
of brave judges; of glorious prophets; of 
patriot warriors ; of toiling apostles; of the 
many martyrs who would rather die than lie. 
We may think of the hermits who, from the 
guilt and turmoilof life, fled into the solitude of 
the wilderness; of the missionaries—St. Paul, 
St. Columban, St. Benedict, St. Boniface, St. 
Francis Xavier, Schwartz, Eliot, Henry Mar- 
tyn, Coleridge Patteson ; of reformers who 
cleared the world of lies like Savonarola, Huss, 
Luther, Zwingli, Wesley, Whitfield ; of wise 
rulers like Alfred, and St. Louis, and Wash- 
ington, and Garfield ; of the writers of holy 
books like Thomas 4 Kempis, and Baxter, 
and Bunyan, and Jeremy Taylor; of the 
slayers of monstrous abuses like Howard and 
Wilberforce ; of good bishops like Hugo of 
Avalon, and Fénélon, and Berkeley ; of good 
pastors like Oberlin and Fletcher of Madeley, 
and Adolphe Monod, and Felix Neff; of 
all true poets, whether sweet and holy like 
George Herbert, and Cowper, and Keble, and 
Longfellow, or grand and mighty like Dante 
and Milton. These are but a few of the 
many names of those who have reflected the 
glory of their Master, Christ ; and who walk 
with Him in white robes, for they are worthy. 
My brethren, if you would comfort your 
hearts, if you would strengthen your good 
resolutions, if you would retain that high 
estimate of human nature which so often 
threatens to succumb when we look at the 
sickening exhibitions of moral revolt and dis- 
order on every side of us, most earnestly would 
I urge you in days like these to make your- 
selves acquainted with Christian history and 
Christian biography, as an antidote to the 
degeneracy of these worldly and evil days. 
From earth’s mire and darkness lift up your 
eyes to this galaxy of great examples. When 
evil, and baseness, and triviality are being 
thrust upon us on all sides ; when men take 
it for a sign of genius to degrade and depre- 
ciate, to impute and to pollute—amid all this 
fuss, and chatter, and hurry, and acrid ill- 
nature—amid reams of frivolous fiction, hu- 
miliating gossip, and unprofitable oratory, have 
we no time to think of things eternal !—have 
we no desire to possess our souls in peace and 
nobleness _—have we no need .of something 
to keep alive our faith in the dignity of 
man ? 

6. I, for one, find that ennobling element of 
thought in dwelling on the life and sufferings 
of Christ, and next in considering the blessed 
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example of those who have followed Him, 
bearing each his own cross. Let me point 
out two of the many ways in which it seems 
to me that this contemplation of these, our 
worthier and nobler brothers in the great 
family of Christ, may be most blessed and 
useful to us. 

(i.) In laying down the laws of observation, 
the great philosopher of the Novum Organum 
describes what he calls “the prerorative of 
instances,” and among them he speaks of 
instances which he calls ostensive, or elu- 
cescentes, instances which show any quality 
in its purest exaltation, in its fullest vigour. 
Now the saints of God furnish us with just 
such instantie elucescentes of pure and pos- 
sible human goodness. They show us how, 
through faith in Christ, and by the Spirit of 
Christ, and because of prayer to God through 
Christ, men weak as we are, tempted as we 
are, yet did gloriously and conspicuously tri- 
umph over sin, the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, and thereby proved to us that we can 
do the same. They refute the excuse of our 
feebleness ; they cut away the lie of our in- 
ability. 

(ii.) It needs, for instance, but a short ex- 
perience of life to see that the mass of men 
are greedy and selfish. Self is the all but 
universal idol—is for millions the sole law 
of existence. Men jostle each other, and 
struggle in the press, and trample savagely 
on fallen rivals, and show the brutal spec- 
tacle of that perverted life which lives and 
dies only for itself. And yet it is possible 
for men to become—and thousands of men 
have become—perfectly, beautifully unselfish, 
caring honestly for the happiness of others 
more than for their own. St. Macarius the 
hermit lived in the desert in a little com- 
munity of solitaries.s One day there was 
brought to him that which in the hot desert 
is the most tempting and exquisite of all 
luxuries, a bunch of fresh purple grapes with 
the bloom and mist of their delicious ripe- 
ness upon them. Macarius hated the thought 
of taking them himself; he preferred that 
another should enjoy the boon, and handed 
it to one of the brothers, but the same motive 
was strong in him, and he gave it to another. 
But, again, this other preferred the enjoy- 
ment of a companion to his own ; and so, in 
the absolute unselfishness of that little com- 
munity, the untouched, tempting grapes were 
handed from one to another, none wishing to 
keep what would be pleasant to his fellow, 
till at last they were handed back to Maca- 
rius again. Unselfishness, you see, had be- 
come as completely the law of that little 





brotherhood as selfishness is the law of the 
common world. Oh, how infinitely lovelier 
is the spectacle presented by these saints of 
God and their love for one another, and their 
wish that others should be blessed, than is 
daily presented in this hard, mean, modern 
world! 

(iii.) Again, we need not look far to see the 
Pride of men. It is so common that it seems 
to be as strong in the poorest and meanest 
as in the great. We see it, and its weak 
satellites, conceit and vanity, in the look of 
men ; it is shown in their gait ; we hear it in 
their very accents. And never was the ten- 
dency stronger than now to be self-assertive ; 
to be vain; to say to every one else, “I am 
just as good as you;” to resent with fierce 
bitterness the notion that “They call this 
man as good as me.” Pride is the one Pro- 
tean spirit, which takes many forms in envy, 
hatred, backbiting, spurious liberty, ‘false in- 
dependence. And yet it is quite possible 
even for man, proud man, to become resigned, 
humble, submissive, meek ; not to seek great 
things for himself ; to take the lowest place ; 
to think others better than himself. St. Tho- 
mas of Aquino was by far the greatest man 
of his age, of noble birth, of ancient lineage, 
of fine appearance, the most consummate theo- 
logian, supreme in learning and goodness, 
the friend of popes and kings. In position 
he was but a humble monk. One day at Bo- 
logna, a stranger arriving asked the prior for 
some one to help him to get provisions and 
carry his basket. “Tell the first brother you 
meet,” said the prior. St. Thomas was walking 
in meditation in the cloister, and, not know- 
ing him, the stranger said, “ Your prior bids 
you to follow me.” Without a word the 
great teacher—the Angel of the Schools, as 
he was called by the affection of his admirers 
—bowed his head, took the basket, and fol- 
lowed. But he was suffering from lameness, 
and since he was unable to keep up, the 
stranger rated him soundly as a lazy, good- 
for-nothing fellow, who ought to show more 
zeal in religious gbedience. The saint meekly 
bore the unjust reproaches, and answered 
never a word. “Do you know whom you 
are speaking to and treating in this rude 
way?” said the indignant citizens who wit- 
nessed the scene. ‘That is Brother Thomas 
of Aquino.” .‘ Brother Thomas of Aquino !” 
said the stranger in amazement ; and imme- 
diately throwing himself on his knees, he 
begged to be forgiven. “Nay,” said St. 
Thomas, “it is I who should ask forgive- 
ness, since I have not been so active as I 


should have been.” And this humility, so ° 
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rare in little men, was the chief character- 
istic of this truly great man. Once, when 
reading aloud in his monastery, the prior 
thought that he had made a false quantity, 
and corrected him ; he instantly altered the 
word. ‘ Why did you not tell him that you 
were right?” asked the monks afterwards. 
“The quantity of the word was of no conse- 
quence,” he answered, “ but it was of conse- 
quence that I should be obedient.” Once 
again when he was addressing a vast congre- 
gation in one of the chief churches of Paris, 
an insolent intruder beckoned to him to stop, 


and aimed at him an abusive harangue. The | 


saint waited till he had ended, and then, with- 
out one word of anger or resentment, calmly 
continued his discourse. From that disci- 
plined and noble heart all pride had been ex- 
pelled. ‘*Give me, O Lord,” such was his 
daily prayer—“ Give me, O Lord, a noble 
heart which no earthly affection can drag 
down !” 

7. I might give other instances no less de- 
cisive of the attainment of other virtues by 
weak mortal men. I might show, for instance, 
how the saints of God have attained a perfect 


purity, or perfect contempt for all worldly | 
ends ; but let me rather point a second great | 


lesson. If it be an infinitely better and 
greater thing to be a Christian than to be a 
king ; if the poorest Lazarus who ever lay at 
a rich man’s gate may be nobler and happier 
than the most gorgeous Dives, then how far 
higher must it be than every human distine- 
tion to be a saint of God! 


all ambitions is open to the humblest of us 
all. 
this! If at any time we be inclined to de- 
spair amid the waves of misfortune and the 
malice of our fellow-men ; if weary of injus- 


tice and discouragement we sometimes feel | 
almost driven to say with Elijah, “ And now, | 


Q Lord, take away my life, for I am not 
better than my fathers !”is there no comfort 
in the thought that God is not unjust and 


contemptuous like man? Our earthly misery | 
or lowliness ; the poverty of our intellectual | 


gifts ; our failing efforts ; our waning powers ; 
our many feeblenesses and imperfections, so 
they be not stained with wilful sin, do not 
make us any lower in the sight of God. In 


spite of all such things, we may have attained | 


by His grace the highest and best that life 
has to offer. Even the Church has given her 


title of “saint,” not only to great popes like | 


Anastasius and Gregory, and kings like the 
Confessor and St. Louis, but to some of the 
very humblest of the low. Can you imagine 


Yet, if every | 
other avenue be closed to us, this highest of | 


And what a true end and aim in life is | 


a lowlier lot than that of a servant-of-all-work ? 
Yet such, and no more, was Santa Zita. At 
the age of twelve she left her little mountain 
village to become a servant to a family in 
Lucca, and in that poor service she continued 
till, at the age of sixty, she died. Often re- 
viled, often beaten, often forced to hard me- 
nial duties, without one murmur she served in 
singleness of heart, and out of her poverty 
she fed the hungry and clothed the naked 
with a garment. And yet even in such a lot 
men saw her happiness, and her sainthood ; 
and thirty years after her death Dante, the 
greatest of poets, speaks of a burgher of 
Zita’s proud and warlike city of Lucca simply 
as “one of Santa Zita’s elders.” The war- 
riors, the bishops, the nobles are designated 
only as fellow-citizens with the servant-of- 
all-work. What more would we have, my 
brethren, if even through so deep a valley of 
humiliation there still lies the path to heaven ? 
| Let us set our affection on things above, not on 
things on the earth ; for, you see, a life spent 
in brushing clothes, and washing crockery, 
and sweeping floors—a life which the proud 
of earth would have treated as the dust 
under their feet; a life spent at the clerk’s 
desk ; a life spent in the narrow shop; a life 
| spent in the labourer’s hut, may yet be a life 
so ennobled by God’s loving mercy that for 
| the sake of it a king might gladly yield his 
crown. 

8. And, in conclusion, thank God there 
| have been and are in the earth tens of thou- 
sands holy and faithful, and therefore essen- 
tially happy and full of inward peace, like 
| that poor servant-girl. “ After this I beheld, 
and lo! a great multitude which no man 
| could number, of all nations, and kindred, 
and people, and tongues, stood before the 
throne, arrayed with white robes and palms 
in their hands.” Oh! when in a moment 
you hear those words, set to the mighty 
music of the anthem, will you not think of 
| their solemn and glorious meaning ? 

Will you be of that great innumerable 
multitude of the redeemed? Amid the great 
procession of humanity will you make up 
| your minds that you will be poor or rich, low 
or high, successful or unsuccessful, as God 
shall please ; but that you will not be of the 
bad men and bad women, who by mean pas- 
sions, and vile lusts, and acrid tempers, and 
lying words have made the world worse, and 
all life darker. for their fellowship? If not 
now, when? Ah! leave even now the base- 
ness of the malicious, the greed of the 
| worldly, the shame of the unclean, and be 


} 


| blessed for evermore. 














PROFESSOR FAWCETT AND THE BLIND. 


By A. W. W. DALE, M.A. 


I, 


N ISFORTUNE is the hero’s opportunity. 

While the world is bright, and life 
glides along peacefully and prosperously, the 
cleeper differences of human character are but 
rarely revealed. It is in the hour of danger, 
or in times of trial and calamity, that we see 
the spirit as it really is, stripped of all dis- 
guise, cast down and despairing, or resolute 
and brave, caring as little for the frown of 
Fortune as for her smile. No doubt the great 
man will make his greatness felt, whatever 
may be his lot, but it is from the way in 
which he fronts adversity and compels ob- 
stacles and difficulties to give place, that we 
gain our truest conception of his force. And 
so, though Professor Fawcett would have 
made a name for himself, even if the course 
of his life had been very different, it was 
through the great calamity that befell him 
at the very outset of his career, that he was 
able to render a service to his fellow-sufferers, 
the value of which it is impossible to exag- 
gerate. Men are but children after all; of 
a larger growth, perhaps, but children still. 
Abstract principles and Jaws do not touch 
them. They learn their lessons by picture 
and object ; they must have their truth “em- 
bodied in a tale,” their ideal illustrated in a 
life. What Professor Fawcett did was not 
only to discover new possibilities of activity 
open to the blind, but by his own experience 
and example to show how those possibilities 
might be realised. The blind led the blind, 
not to ruin and sorrow, but to freedom and 
joy. Had his sight been spared he might 
have reached a higher eminence in the law or 
in politics, though his marvellous career makes 
even this doubtful. But apart from misfor- 
tune the supreme work of his life could never 
have been done. This task he had finished ; 
added years could but have prolonged his 
triumph, not increased it. In political life 
much was still left for him to do; never 
more, perhaps, than at the present hour. In 
the administration of his department there 
were many schemes still unfulfilled ; but’ his 
work for the blind was complete. Death 
could not touch that. This is the truest con- 
solation for all those who loved him. 


Il, 


When he died rather more than six-and- 
twenty years had passed since he last saw the 





light. Blindness fell on him in a moment. 
There was no gradual darkening of vision, 
but a sudden and total eclipse. One minute 
he was looking from the breezy downs above 
Salisbury towards the cathedral spire, rising 
in the bright glory of the September after- 
noon above the autumn foliage which wrapped 
its base in a cloud of golden mist ; the next 
all the world was a blank to him, and he 
knew by sudden instinct that he was never 
more to see the sky or the faces of those he 
loved. It was a blow to stun a man, and 
most men would have been crushed and over- 
whelmed by such a stroke. He was of more 
heroic mould. Whether the resolve came at 
once, or whether it was of slower growth, 
matters little ; the resolve was made that he 
would “do the same as far as possible” that he 
had done before ; that he would “go through 
life with the same aims, the same hopes, the 
same aspirations.” It was a grand purpose 
to conceive ; still grander to make a reality ; 
but it was done. The course of life was 
changed, but not its goal. 

The essential condition of success in grap- 
pling with the difficulties of his state, as he 
saw at once, was that he should learn to help 
himself, and to dispense as far as possible 
with external assistance. No one absolutely 
dependent upon others at every movement 


could ever make life a success ; and this is 
what he meaned to make it. So from the 
very first he aimed at freedom. He had his 


failures and disappointments; some things he 
attempted again and again, only to find them 
beyond his power ; but he was never daunted, 
never lost heart. He walked with the same 
stride. He learned to find his way not only 
about his college rooms and his father’s house, 
but about the Close at Salisbury, and the 
courts and gardens of Trinity Hall. Every 
inch of the ground became familiar to him, 
and in later years it was no uncommon thing 
to find him, when he was staying in college, 
strolling alone up and down the path under 
the overarching chestnuts, listening to the 
murmur of the stream or to the warble of 
nightingales breaking the stillness of the 
summer night. » 

The pursuits which he had followed before 
he followed still. As an undergraduate he 
had always been vigorous and active, and 
though athletics had not yet developed into 
a science, the reign of the idols of wood and 
leather had already begun ; rowing had be- 
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come a passion with many of the best 
men in the university, and Trinity Hall 
was already well known as a boating 
college. Professor Fawcett had pulled 
an oar in more than one hard race, and 
to the last he never lost his pleasure in 
rowing as an exercise. Indeed, up to the 
time of his illness two years ago, he might > 
be seen on almost any afternoon during the 
autumn term stroking the “Ancient Mariners” 
eight down to Baitsbite and back, while in the 
spring and early summer he would often spend 
a holiday on the Thames with one of his old 
college friends. He rode boldly and fearlessly, 
and loved a gallop across the country. When 
| the frost came, he was always one of the first 
to get on his skates. He was sure to have the 

first news of any ice that would bear ; people in the fen dis- 
trict would send in to him from miles away. On crowded ice 
he would skate with a stick to guide him held by a friend, but where the 
course was clear, as in the long run to Ely down the river, he enjoyed 
skating alone, following by the sound a companion leading the way ; 
that was all the guidance he really needed, except just now and then; 
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and the more free he was, the greater was his 
delight in the air and the motion. He went 
further still. He had been a keen sportsman, 
and now, though he could not see the water, 
he would still cast a fly for trout or salmon, or 
troll for jack, as skilfully and as successfully 
as ordinary anglers. Whoever had bad luck, 
he was almost sure to get a basket, though he 
cared far more for the exercise than for the 
spoils. 

All this was wonderful in itself, but still 
more remarkable was the fearlessness which 
it indicated. Even in the simplest move- 
ment there was always the possibility of 
accident, and at times accidents did occur, 
never serious, fortunately, but which would 
have been sufficient to daunt any one of less 
courageous temper. A ladder carelessly left 
on the ground in an unusual place, a crack 
in the ice, a stumble of a horse at some 
object invisible to the rider—almost any- 
thing, in fact, was a possible danger ; yet 
nothing was able to shake his nerve or de- 
stroy his confidence. Probably he never felt 
such alarm as on one occasion when the horse 
which one of his companions was riding took 
fright, and he was left alone for a few 
minutes in the street, knowing that an acci- 
dent had happened, but unable to tell whether 
it was serious or not. But only by courage 
such as this could he have set himself free 
from bondage, and kept up the vitality and 
force which were essential to the career 
which he had marked out for himself. 

There was a struggle in the intellectual 
development also, and though he set out 
with all the advantages insured by a thorough 
training received before his loss of sight 
occurred, still, he had much to learn, and 
all new progress was rendered difficult by 
his affliction. He had to abandon the Law, 
and instead he gave himself to the study of 
Political Economy, a science involving many 
a long chain of complex reasoning and elabo- 
rate masses of statistics. Yet he soon mas- 
tered every obstacle, and within a year after 
his blindness he astonished the British Asso- 
ciation by reciting a paper dealing with a 
subject of great intricacy, and bristling with 
figures, showing himself able to reply to 
those who assailed either argument or calcu- 
lations. In after years this faculty was 
developed to a remarkable extent, and those 
who in time to come may read those speeches 
on Indian affairs which made Professor Faw- 
cett’s name loved and honoured by thousands 
of men who had never seen his face or heard 
his voice, will find it hard to believe that 
they were delivered by one who could use 





no artificial aid to relieve the strain upon 
his memory. It must ever remain one of 
the most marvellous feats on record. 

It might be possible to do all this, and yet 
to leave the victory incomplete. Too many 
on whom such a blow has fallen are queru- 
lous and apt to repine. Their misfortune 
fills their own horizon; they can never 
forget it themselves, and they never allow 
any one else to forget it. It was not so with 
Professor Fawcett. There was no sense of 
effort ; he went about as if he was doing the 
most ordinary thing in the world; not wast- 
ing any pity on himself, and asking pity from 
no one else. He even kept the thoughts and 
the expressions associated with the faculty 
which he had lost. Toa stranger meeting 
him for the first time, the ordinary phrases, 
“How pleased I am to see you,” or “How 
well you are looking,” uttered so naturally 
and unconsciously, were enough to fill him 
with surprise. It was still more wonderful 
to discover his delight in scenery ; a delight 
conveyed to him at second-hand. And when 
the first reluctance to refer in his presence to 
pleasures sealed to him had worn away, there 
could be no greater delight than to describe 
to him how the waves of light were rolling 
over hill and plain, or how the mist.of green 
was gathering round the trees in spring, or 
the autumn woods burning with russet and 
gold. When the story of his life comes to 
be written, this will be the crowning glory : 
that one on whom the irreparable calamity 
of blindness had fallen, instead of yielding to 
his fate, struggled on with courage, cheerful- 
ness, and hope, overcoming every obstacle, 
and beating back the foe at every point, till 
at last in a sense, without a pang of bitter- 
ness, he made the sight of others serve him 
as if it had been his own. 


ITI. 


Having achieved so much himself, Pro- 
fessor Fawcett was always anxious that 
others who suffered like him should learn 
the same lesson of self-help, and he felt 
most keenly the evils of our old system, if 
system it can be called, which leaves the 
blind to the mercy of chance, or shuts them 
up in institutions as paupers, instead of train- 
ing them to habits of self-reliance and self- 
support. The one principle which he never 
failed to insist on, was that there was much 
work which the blind could do, and that 
they ought to be trained to do it. The 
power of earning their own livelihood would 
lighten the burden resting upon others, and 
would lessen to some extent the bitterness 
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of their own lot. To leave them idle was to | pages only a short time ago, directing the 
add a new affliction to one already only too | whole organization, inspiring all around him 
severe. An institution in which the blind | with his genius and enthusiasm, himself a 
could spend their earlier years in training to | living promise and appeal. What he had 
take their place in society and to play their | done they might do in different ways ; what 
part in the business of life was an immeasur- | he had achieved without a helper, they could 
able blessing ; an institution where they lin- | surely do with his aid. Through Dr. Camp- 
gered on year after year doing nothing, | bell’s work and influence, Professor Fawcett 
severed from the joys of home, in helpless | felt that better and brighter days were in 
dependence, was a terrible evil ; no blessing, | store for many of those who sit in darkness. 
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but rather a curse. It was on this account 
that Professor Fawcett came to take a special | 
interest in the work which Dr. Campbell has 
for some years been carrying on among the | 
blind at the college at Upper Norwood. | 
There he saw the blind trained and equipped 
for the battle of life, prepared to become | 
useful members of society, doing their own 
work, and doing it well. At the college he 
saw the same principles systematically ob- 
served that he had followed himself with 
such wonderful success. The sufferers there 
were saved from lethargy and torpor by ac- 
tive and incessant exercise; they ran and 
jumped in the gymnasium, swam it‘the bath, 
raced and played in the gardens, *boated 
on the pools. They were made fearless 
as himself. There girls and boys of all ages 
were acquiring the knowledge,and the skill 
which would enable them to support them- 
selves in years to come, a§ musicians, as 
tuners of instruments, by trades, or even by 
professions. Children who came thére weak 
in body and feeble in mind, after a few 
months spent in the new*atmosphere, and 
under healthy influences, "vere transformed 
into new creatures, fredh, vigorous, and 
cheerful, making the best of their lot, and 
treating their blindness as an obstacle to be 
surmounted—not ‘as a ruinous ‘and fatal 
curse. In the midst was Dr. Campbell, | 
whose wonderful life history was'told in these | 





‘infirmity. 


He was always earnest in supporting the 
institution, and one of the very last letters 
that he wrote was about its affairs. 

And now that he has gone, what better 
memorial of his life and work could we find 


than in connection with a college like this, 


where those who suffer as he suffered are 
taught to follow in his steps? We shall see 
many another economist not less illustrious, 
many a patriot as devoted as he was to the 
cause of liberty, truth, and justice at home 
and abroad; but no other man of equal 
eminence is likely to arise, holding the same 
relation to the blind, and his career will not 
soon find a parallel. The college is there 
already ; the one man who seems born for 
this work is at his post. But instead of the 
hundred and sixty pupils who now fill the 
college we might have hundreds more, pro- 
vided with funds sufficient to maintain them 
till they need such aid no longer. This would 
be the noblest and most fitting memorial of 
Professor Fawcett’s life. In this way we 
might enable others to echo the words of that 


| pathetic appeal which’ took the hearts of the 


working men of Brighton by storm when 
their leaders had rejected him on account of his 
“Do not treat me with personal 
sympathy ; treat me as an equal, because I 
want to go through the world fighting the 
battle of life as I should have fought it 
before.” 





EVENING. «i 


HE sun has sunk to rest behind the hill, 
The daylight fades, and with each changing hue 
The sky becomes a deeper, darker blue ; 
The busy sounds of daily life are still, 
The hush of twilight falls o’er all around. 
Pale silver moonbeams on the water rest, 
Like a calm path of light for spirits blest ; 
The rippling waves break with a soothing sound. 
The lights shine out from anchored ships and boats, 
And lamps reflected in the rising tide 
Make fringe of gold upon the river-side, 





And faintly, sweetly, distant music floats, 
Till the moon sets, and stars become more bright, 
And evening deepens into tranquil night. 
JENNETTE FOTHERGILL. 
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AN OLD MAN’S VIEWS OF SOME YOUNG MEN’S WAYS. 


By EDWARD GARRETT, Avtuor or “ Occupations oF A Retirep Liz,” ETC. 
I.—ON KEEPING OUR ACCOUNTS. 


E have all recently got into possession | together under the head of “a day’s outing.” 
of new ledgers and account books and | Demoralised by this proceeding, he next feels 
diaries. Their crisp and clean pages seem fit | it to be a mistake to put down the details of 
symbols of all our resolutions of the new year | small expenditures, so at the end of each 
season, and we put away the old volumes | week he simply finds how much he is out of 
with their bulgy bindings and blotted sheets, | pocket for which he cannot account, and 
with something like a sigh of relief. marks this under the vague head of “sun- 
Yet those old books would have a deep in- | dries,” a method which in a few weeks results 
terest for the understanding mind of any | in such entries as “stamps, ls. ;” “ omnibus 
student of human nature. For they can often | fare, 4d. ;” “sundries, 15s.” In the course of 
tell the history of a man’s life and character | two or three months, bills which should have 
more truly and more graphically than could | been settled from last year’s allowance make 
any of his most intimate friends. Perhaps | inroads on this year’s, and as he does not 
the account books would be even more readily | resolutely pull up, his balances get hopelessly 
significant than the diaries, for in these a man | confused, and he comes to the conclusion that 
may even unconsciously tell falsehoods about | “ since one’s money goes somehow, it does not 
himself to himself, but if he is accurate in his much matter how, and that personal accounts 
details of gain and expenditure we can make | are mere waste of time.” A young man of 
no mistake as to his practices of duty and | this stamp seldom keeps accounts later in the 
pleasure, while if he be inaccurate in his ac-| year than February. The rest of his grand 
counts, the inaccuracy must be apparent and | account book turns into waste paper—a sad 
is the most significant fact of all. If I were | type of all ideals which are not moulded into 
a girl, I think I would ask my parents or | realities by patient perseverance ! 
guardians not to trouble themselves about my | I recollect, in my youth, seeing a memo- 
lover’s “ prospects ” or proposed settlements, | randum book which had belonged toa young 
but to simply request to see his account book. | Scotch workman, who in due time became 
If that were satisfactory, future fortune could | “a master” in his own simple and honour- 
be safely trusted in his hands. lable trade. It opened with a brief account 
It is seldom a good sign if the account book | of his departure from his home, and of his 
is a very magnificent or portentous affair. | perilous voyage (then an affair of a fortnight’s 
Account keeping should be a matter of course, | duration) from the little sea-port on the east 
a sort of bread and cheese of daily duty, and | coast of Scotland to the huge city by the 
so best plainly served. The best-kept pri-| Thames. It set forth his arrival at his des- 
vate accounts we have seen in our experience | tination, though little indeed could: he have 
have been in homely little volumes, not too | dreamed that he was to spend more than 
grand for the jotting down of a sixpence | forty useful years under the same roof be- 
earned or spent. How well one knows the | neath which he slept on the night of his first 
other side of the picture—the young man| landing! Then the accounts began. I only 
who, on the 31st of December, finds all his | wish I had them, in detail, before me now, 
money gone, he does not know exactly where, | for their homely frugality might set a more 
and then, resolving that he will “turn overa | inspiring standard before the eyes of those 
new leaf,” sallies forth, and buys a leather- | young men who are apt to think that their 
bound and heavily clasped tome, “because it | means are so small that they must not hope 
is no use getting a mean little thing which one | to rise in the world. And by “rising in the 
is sure to mislay.” He writes his new year’s | world” I do not mean getting rich, but simply 
allowance very grandly in the receipt column, | keeping abreast with one’s self, so that the 
and then puts down the price of his purchase | middle-aged man is found in no boy’s place, 
and of two or three other items in the “paid” | depending upon others for all the brightness 
column. Then he goes for a holiday into the | of his life, but has battled his way to a post 
country, and getting confused as to how much | worthy the dignity of his years, where he 
he spent on railway fareand howmuch on horse | can govern others for their good and help 
hire, thinks he will lump all these expenses | them in their need. Yet remember there 
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was no meanness in that young workman’s 
account ; neither any sensational and incre- 
dible items of economy. His clothes were 
evidently of a fit and substantial kind, bought 
in wise quantities and at the right season. 
At intervals liberal sums were set down under 
the simple explanation, “Sent home.” From 
the very first, “‘ My sitting in church” was a 
regular item, and presently subscriptions to 
the Bible Society and to a trade charitable 
fund put in their appearance. Only that 
ominous word “sundries” was scarcely ever 
seen, and when it was it was never followed 
by any sum larger than afew pence. And 
quarter by quarter the little balance “ to the 
good ” increased, till there was enough to buy 
a share of his master’s business, and then to 
buy it all up, as his master was willing to 
resign it. Iam not telling you any common 
story of a millionaire who began life with a 
tool-chest, or with half-a-crown in his pocket. 
I have known few such stories which 1 would 
be willing to hold up as examples. “How 
to get rich” never seems to me a very lofty 
lesson. It is always hard for me to imagine 
a prophet or an apostle with more money 
than sufficed for wholesome needs, and we 
know, that the greatest and best of more 
modern times have never left overwhelming 
fortunes behind them. There is a severe old 
saying, that “God shows what He thinks of 
gold by the sort of people to whom He gives 
most of it,” but though it is severe, there is 
some truth in it, so long as rich people 
think their riches are their own, to do with 
as they please. No man can lawfully possess 
more than is good for himself, which means 
enough to enable him to do his best work. 
Anything beyond that he only holds in 
trust for others, for whose benefit he must 
spend it-in the meanwhile, and to whom, 
when they are fit to manage it for them- 
selves, he must resign it as cheerfully as 
a father should divide his business among 
his grown-up children. A rich man has 
no more right to oppress the poor because 
they are poor, than a strong man has to 
beat a cripple because he is weak. And 
in these days, when we are always hear- 
ing—and there seems truth in the report 
—that the social dead-lock which is causing 
such crushing of souls and bodies in the 
depth of society, and such weariful ennui 
and bewilderment in the hearts of its leaders, 
is mostly caused by the accretion of wealth 
into a few hands, it seems to me that it is 
quite clear that the lesson to be set before 
youth is not “ How to grow rich,” but “How 
to keep poor and honest,” and so to be clear 








of all guilt in creating the tragic faces and 
forms which loom upon our vision out of 
the seething masses of city populatiuns. My 
young Scotch workman did not grow rich. 
He helped the helpless—his proudest title 
was that he was often called “a friend in 
need ;” he upheld a happy home, though he 
ruled it with a discipline which might be 
thought strait and stiff in these days; his old 
age had more comforts, but no more luxuries 
than his youth, and he left behind him nothing 
but a good man’s name, and a fair starting 
point for those who were to come after. His 
life had been shadowed forth in that plain 
juvenile account book, yet what eulogium can 
be higher than that which might be truly 
spoken of him—that if the earth were filled 
with such as he, then that kingdom of God 
for which we all pray—but which some of 
us scarcely seem to expect—would be truly 
nigh at hand? 

“Keeping our accounts” may be easily 
set down as one of the very “minor virtues,” 
but mind you, my young friends, unless we 
have some very “major virtues” indeed, 
our accounts must be either dishonest, or 
they will bear terrible witness against us. 
How can a man bear to record the expenses 
of his vices ? or even of his follies, or of what 
are sometimes called his “harmless indul- 
gences?” He who would find his accounts 
a pleasure to keep and to look back upon, 
must take the apostle’s advice and think on 
whatsoever things are true, honest, just, pure, 
lovely and of good report. The man of doubt- 
ful actions and shady associations does not 
care to keep a diary, and we can readily 
believe that strict personal account-keeping 
would be a strong check on cigar-smoking, 
wine-drinking, and other forms of dissipation. 
Few lads would like to see in plain black and 
white, that they had spent more on novels, 
concert tickets, and frivolous periodicals than 
on useful gifts to the old folks at home. A 
sixpence here and a shilling there does not 
seem much, but if such trifles were all added 
together at the end of each year, by the time 
a man was forty years of age they would 
represent a sum which might stand him in 
good stead on a rainy day, or for a purposed 
venture, or for some security against the 
bleakest wind of penury blowing upon those 
he may leave behind him. He who keeps 
accounts of his expenditure will spend less 
and will spend to better account than he who 
keeps none. 

Account-keeping shows us “ where we are,” 
what our income will do, and at what points 
we can most easily retrench, if retrenchment 
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should become desirable. It is a habit which 
should be instilled into all young people, 
the moment they have pocket-money. ‘The 
young son or daughter from home should be 
ready and thankful to send in their accounts 
for parental inspection. Those who desire 
to serve the orphan or the neglected can 
scarcely do so better than by offering to 
undertake this kind duty forthem. It takes 
culture and knowledge of the world to know 
the value of trifles, and how much can be got 
out of a shilling. The uneducated or the 
inexperienced do not dream how what the 
wise know to be the best of life is very cheap, 
in a money sense, to the wise. So they will 
spend more on one ill-considered and un- 
satisfactory day’s outing than will suffice for 
a long week’s holiday, conferring renewed 
health and the very highest form of pleasure, 
on those who know how to set about things. 
A young teacher with whom my sister Ruth 
made friends, once said, “I could earn so 
little money at first that it did not seem to 
matter much what I did with it: it just 
slipped away: I see now that it might have 
secured me educational advantages which 
would soon have enabled me to double my 
income.” For there are some expenditures 
which are the truest thrift. A penny saved 
is not always a penny gained. No other 
investments can be so profitable as invest- 
ments in health, learning, or real joy for our- 
selves or others. Extravagance is not in 
how much we spend, but in how we spend. 
A thousand pounds may be laid out thriftily: 
a solitary shilling may be shamefully squan- 
dered. Indeed, it is a safe rule that what is 
often called, “open-handedness” in trifles, 
involves inability to be truly beneficent. It 
is those who do not indulge in cabs, or cigars, 
or the best places at public exhibitions, who 
can afford to give a start in life to those who 
need one. The only person who ever paid a 
railway fare for me, when I was a boy in the 
counting-house, and was clearly short of cash, 
was a worthy gentleman who travelled third- | 
class, though his position entitled him to go | 
first. Ihad heard him called “ mean” for 
so doing. I then understood that he chose 
to be economical that he might be generous. 
It is strict account-keeping which helps us to 
find out where we can save that we may 
spare. 

When we realise all these results of ac- 
count-keeping, we can more easily understand 
that it is a custom which is apt soon to crys- 
tallize into our general character. We learn 
so to number our days as to apply our hearts 





unto wisdom. We take stock of ourselves. 


We detect a bad habit before it has us in its 
grip. We keep ourselves well in hand ; when 
we fail or when we succeed, we can lay our 
finger on the cause of the failure or success, 
and so know what to avoid or to pursue next 
time. We learn to distinguish between good 
resolutions and good results, and are in the 
less danger of mistaking what we are for 
what we only wish we could be! We grow 
to understand our relations to the world 
about us, how much help we gain from 
certain influences, and how much harm or 
danger comes to us from others. In things 
in general, as in financial matters, we cease 
to drift. In our habits, as in our prospects, 
we find out the worst, face it, contend with 
it, and conquer it. In business, no man ever 
yet neglected his accounts through the year, 
to find out at its close that he was better off 
than he had hoped. In character and career, no 
man ever yet drifted upwards! Hope is only 
a blessing when it pairs with endeavour. 
“Let us trust in God and keep our powder 
dry,” said the resolute Oliver Cromwell, and 
it is only a shallow mind which sees any- 
thing cynical in the conjunction of the two, 
for it, is God Himself who gives us “the 
powder” to keep, and if we do not keep it 
well we have already dishonoured Him, and 
put ourselves as far as we can out of the line 
of His providence. 

In all the affairs of life, let us follow the 
advice of the great Bishop of Geneva, and 
“imitate a little child, whom one sees hold- 
ing tight with one hand to its father, while 
with the other it gathers strawberries or 
blackberries from the hedge.” “The god- 
dess of Prosperity,” says an Eastern philoso- 
pher, “hastens voluntarily to inhabit the 
mansion of that brave man who lives con- 
tented, dispatches his business, knows the 
difference of actions, is able to bear misfor- 
tunes, and is firm in friendship.” Therefore, 
he exhorts his hearers, “Gain all you can 
and what you gain keep with care. What 
you keep increase, and what you increase 
bestow on good ‘works. The man who neither 
gives nor enjoys the wealth that every day 
increases, breathes indeed, like the bellows 
of a smith, but cannot be said to live.” 

If we follow such counsels as these, our 
fortune is certainly made, because we have 
the Fountain of all real Wealth in ourselves ; 
for there is literal truth in the Hebrew pro- 
verb that “Better is a little with righteous- 
ness than great revenues without right,” and 
in the Master’s solemn declaration “that a 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of 
the things which he possesseth.” 











OUR GALILEE. 


“ He taught the people out of the ship.” 


HRUST out the boat a little from the land ! 
Drop anchor in the blue and rippling sea ! 
The eager multitudes that press the strand 
Would hear the Master’s voice in Galilee. 


The swarthy fishers pause amid their toil, 
The idle canvas flaps upon the gale. 

Sit down, O Master, amid rope and coil, 
And tell the mariners Thy wondrous tale ! 


As erst they listened in the days of old, 
So hunger we for that sweet theme divine, 
And still ’mid Northern Seas the tale is told, 
We have our Galilee and it is Thine! 


Ours are wild tossings on the stormy main, 
When in our peril unto Thee we call, 

And weary nights are ours when toil is vain— 
O Friend of fishermen, Thou know’st it all ! 


And Thou hast whispered to us in the blast, 
And Words of thine have made the fisher free ; 
As stalwart as Thy followers in the past 
Are Thy disciples on the Northern Sea. 


Within the hollow of Thy tender hand 
Our little fleet sails forth into the deep— 
As safe as they who watch upon the strand, 
For Thou wilt slumber not, Thou wilt not sleep! 
CLARA THWAITES. 
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HER TWO SONS. 
A Story for Poung Men and Maidens. 
By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT, Avtuor or ‘‘ Corsrestangs,” ‘‘ LirTLe Rarnzow,” ETc. 


CHAPTER IV.—“ THEN HE SHALL HEAR THE 
TRUTH.” —(Continued.) 


“ (NOME in,” was the reply to the knock at 

Mr. Sebborr’s room. And Freer was 
in his master’s presence, and Mr. Beavis was 
left listening at the other side of the closed 
door. 

When Freer came back into the cashier’s 
room, Beavis saw his junior was very pale ; 
but there was a light in his eyes that had 
not been there before. 

“ Well, is the fuss over?” 

“ There has been no fuss,” 

“The quarrel, then ?” 

“There has been no quarrel.” 


“Well, have you begged pardon like a| 


good little boy and been forgiven ?” 

“T have stated the truth, and had rather 
not discuss the matter further.” 

“Oh! certainly,” said Beavis, with a sneer; 
and to himself, “Ill add that figure to the 


old sum, and you shall be paid out with in- | 
terest one day, young man; and another | 


thing, I'll find out all this mystery, you may 
depend.” 

Nothing more was spoken, however. 

“ Eunice, there’s a treat for you on Satur- 
day,” said Freer joyfully, as he helped her off 
with her jacket that evening. 

“ What ?” 

“Well, that is if you are up to a good 
walk home.” 

“You know I am.” 

“Then you can, if you like, come with me 
to Gill Hall—Mr. Sebborn’s house, and see 
the pictures.” 

Eunice could not answer. 

“Mr. Sebborn told me this morning I 
might take you whenever I went, if you 
liked. Do you like ?” 

“Qh, Freer! how good of you! 
like you.” 

“Nonsense. It’s not my house, nor are 
they my pictures, child.” 


It’s just 


How those two discussed the coming ex- 
pedition! How his sister made Freer describe | 
over again everything he had seen in that | 


first visit! What a bright, talkative evening 


they all spent! Even Mrs. Garth was roused | 


into interest. 

Many, many times did Eunice glance from 
the office window when Saturday morning 
came. The day was wonderfully fine, with a 

XIV—8 


frosty crispness in the air. Nothing could 
be more delightful. 

| Dinner was quickly hurried over, and the 
brother and sister ran to the station. Four- 

| pence each paid their fare to a station only a 

| mile from Gilling. 

Unfortunately Eunice could not see the 
scene of the sketch. They had to approach 
(the Hall from the opposite side, by the 
| regular entrance. “ Never mind; we will go 
| the other way home, and then you will see 

the rock and rowan-tree, Eue.” 

“See, Freer! can that gentleman be the 
clergyman you told me of ?” 
| _A tall, military man was marching up the 
| village and coming directly towards them. 
As they reached the lodge gates they met 
| him. Freer raised his hat, the clergyman 
touched his, and then stretched out his hand. 

“ Mr. Garth ?” 

“Yes, sir. Mr. Sebborn has most kindly 
allowed me to come to try and copy a pic- 
ture. This is my sister.” 

The Rector shook hands. 

you going there now ?” 

“ Would you like another lesson ?” 

“Indeed I should, sir,” said Freer eagerly. 

“Well, I have to see a young man a mile 
off, but shall be back in an hour. Get your 
drawing in and I will come and see your 
progress. Perhaps I can give you a few hints.” 
And away Mr. Ridgmont hurried. 

“What a kind man he is!” exclaimed 
Eunice. “ Now, Freer, don’t waste a moment, 
I shall be quite happy looking round by my- 
self. You know what an owl I am.” 

“ Well, we will see.” 

The door was opened by a prim old 
woman. 

“T knew you were coming, Mr. Garth, and 
I suppose this is your sister, the master 
spoke of. I’m Mrs. Barrett, the housekeeper. 
Now’ you can go and get to your painting 
and I'll mind your sister. Come and get 
warm, my dear, and then we'll look round.” 

Freer needed no second bidding but 
hurried to the drawing-room. The saloon 
| looked deserted, the furniture all in holland 
covers, no roses, no ladies; but there were 
|the pictures. There was the “Rest in the 

Desert,” and in ten more minutes every 
faculty of Freer’s eye and hand and thought 
| were absorbed. 
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Surely it could not be an hour since the 
Rector had parted from them at the gates, 
and yet here he was. 

“J fear, sir, you have hurried,” exclaimed 
Freer. 

“Not much. 
correctly drawn indeed. Now for a broad 
brush for the shadows.” 

As long as the light continued the lesson 
went on. 

“ How can I thank you, sir? Indeed it is 
kind. You have told me so much this after- 
noon,” said Freer, as the Rector rose and he 
prepared to put his materials away. 

“T once thought of being an amateur artist, 
and studied under Stanfield ; but you see I am 
not one after all,” replied the clergyman with 
a smile, “and I assure you it is as great a 
pleasure to me as to you to have a good ex- 
cuse for doing a little bit of the old work 
again. Shall we make a bargain? The 
ladies are to be away a month, are they not? 
Well, suppose you come as early as possible 
each Saturday. Saturday is my Sabbath— 
my day of rest; so I will meet you here, 
and you shall finish your picture under my 
eye. Will you like this? Will you agree?” 

“Oh, most gratefully, sir!” 

“Good-bye,” said the Rector. ‘God bless 
you!” he added quietly ; and as Freer watched 
Mr. Ridgmont pass the empty window he said 
to himself, “What a noble figure, what a 
refined, thoughtful face, what a good man; 
truly he is a son of the King! He meant 
that God bless you.” 

They had tea in the housekeeper’s room— 
the special domain of Mrs. Barrett—and then 
in the gloaming a sweet long walk home, and 
one of the very happiest of red-day Saturdays 
was stored hereafter in the memories of the 
brother and sister. 


CHAPTER V.— ALL OUT OF TUNE.” 


Mr. SEBBORN was much pleased with 
Freer’s copy of the “Rest in the Desert,” 
and took it home to show to his wife. 

“You can come again on Saturday. I 
cannot give you leave to paint in the draw- 
ing-room, but either the pictures in the 
morning-room or library might help you.” 

He cut Freer’s warm thanks short with a 
kind nod as he stepped into his carriage and 
drove away. 

Mrs. Sebborn and her daughter were as 
delighted with the copy as was Mr. Sebborn, 
and both felt for the artist the kindly in- 
terest of patrons. 


“ Father,” said Media, “I wish you would | 


Now let me see. Very. 





oil paints to your protégé. I shall never do 
anything with them, and he would use them 
well.” 

“You have never seriously tried to use 
them.” 

“Indeed, dear old man, I have! I’m sure 
I made an awful mess of my new lawn tennis 
apron, in attempting to paint those roses; 
and when I had finished, you said they were 
related to cauliflowers—so ungrateful of you 
when I had done them on purpose for your 
birthday !” 

“Try again.” 

“Oh, no, dear father, I can’t really bear 
messing about.” 

“Perhaps Mr. Ridgmont would give you 
a few hints, as he has so kindly done to 
Garth ?” 

“No, thank you,” replied the young lady 
sharply ; “I don’t choose to expose my igno- 
rance, to him at all events.” 

* You need not look so angry and red, 
Media. If you are ignorant, and you confess 
you are that, at all events in oils, why not 
own it and get put right ?” 

“Oh, father dear, what a goose you are! 
Don’t you know it is the duty of woman, 
almost the whole duty of woman, to stand on 
a pedestal ; and the duty of all men (saving 
and excepting your own father) to acknow- 
ledge their inferiority, and worship? And 
how can a man feel you are his superior if 
you voluntarily acknowledge ignorance and 
ask for instruction ?” 

“But still if you are the man’s inferior, 
my dear?” said Mr. Sebborn, smiling. 

“Then,” said his daughter impressively, 
“never show it. At present I am on my 
pedestal, and I don’t mean to descend.” 

“T do not think that a sensible man like 
the Rector will see the pedestal, nor become 
a worshipper either.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Media icily; “ but 
you are very unkind.” 

“Here, little one, kiss me, and forgive this 
teasing. See, we will strike a bargain, you 
shall give your painting things to any one 
you please.” 

“You have only just submitted in time, 
sir,” cried Media gaily,“ for there comes your 
protégé.” 

Forgetting her usual stiffness and followed 
by her happy father, Media.met Freer in the 
hall. 

“Good day, Mr. Garth; please come this 
way. I want to show you my studio.” 

Freer followed respectfully to the bright 
little room, evidently a spot where the most 


give me permission to donate all those dusty | loving thought had been lavished, and where 
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everything a girl’s heart could desire had 
been collected for her enjoyment. But very 
little time was given to Freer to look about. 
Miss Sebborn dragged an easel out of one 
corner and a couple of maulsticks and a 
painter’s stool from another. 

“Here, Mr. Garth, I present you with 
these. Oh! stop, that’s not half ;” and pulling 
open a closet door, “just reach down all 
those canvases, will you, and those mill- 
boards. Here, put them in a pile. Now, 
then, the next shelf. I don’t want to touch 
that tin box, it is full of colours but it’s so 
dusty, and that bagful of brushes—yes, that 
bottle has oil, and that other turpentine— 
don’t upset them. There now, there they all 
are. You can begin your artist career with 
everything you need, Mr. Garth.” 

Freer stood pale with emotion. He turned 
from the young lady, who was regarding him 
with a merry smile, and looked at his master. 

“T cannot believe Miss Sebborn intends 
this, sir?” 

“ And I believe she does, Garth, and that 
you will wash the brushes and clean the 
palette after you have used them, which my 
daughter has thought unnecessary.” 

“One or two, sir,—but so many—so 
much 

“What would be the use of one or two? 
They are mine, Mr. Garth, and I have much 
pleasure in giving you the whole concern.” 

Freer tried to speak—he could not for a 
moment. In spite of himself he felt his eyes 
moisten. At last, in a choking voice and a 
very low tone, he managed to articulate— 

“You don’t know, Miss Sebborn, what 
you have done for me. I can never thank 
you. For years I have hoped and longed 
that perhaps some day I might buy——” 
Frere could not go on. 

His master interposed— 

“There, there, say no more. My daughter 
is glad to have given you pleasure,” and Mr. 
Sebborn left the room. 

The girl stood smiling still, happy with 
the consciousness of having done a kind 
action; her beautiful face flushed and her 
slim figure in its blue serge dress, with the 
white hands loosely clasped, made Freer 
think, “ Ah, you are better than an angel, 
a true Seur de la Charité.” 

“Years hence, when I have done some- 
thing worthy of your notice, may I hope you 
will accept a picture of mine, Miss Sebborn ?” 
he said in a low tone, hesitatingly but 
eagerly. 

“Oh,” replied the young lady with a little 
smile, “you may do so now—do you want 








that sketch I saw you doing one day in the 
park ?” as she spoke she blushed. 

“Thank you,” said Freer gently, and then 
he was alone. 

Why was it that as he put together his 
wonderful, valuable present his heart ached ? 
He did not even acknowledge to himself it 
was so, only suddenly he seemed to have 
dropped to earth again from the clouds. 

Then he took himself to task. Here was 
his dearest wish gratified, and he had never 
thanked the Giver of all good. He did so 
now ; and with a peaceful, joyful heart went 
into the morning-room and set to work dili- 
gently on a copy of a time-worn “ Flemish 
Cathedral,” by Samuel Prout. As he drew 
in the outlines the warm beautiful colouring 
filled his eye and satisfied his soul, he became 
utterly absorbed in his task. He might 
have been really in Flanders, so utterly was 
he away from his environments. 

He was alone all the afternoon. As he 
passed the drawing-room door to leave the 
house, he heard Miss Sebborn singing. She 
had a sweet full voice. He paused one minute 
unable to pass on to the studio and fetch his 
possessions. 

She was singing, and the syllables—each 
pronounced clearly—fell on the young man’s 
ears, and sank into his heart. They were— 

“Strive; yet I do not promise 
The prize you dream of to-day 
Will not fade when you think to grasp it, 
And melt in your hand away. 
But another and holier treasure, 
You would now perchance 


‘Will come when your toil is over 
And pay you for all your pain. 


“Wait; yet I do not tell you 

The hour you long for now 

Will not come with its radiance vanished, 
And a shadow upon its brow. 

Yet far through the misty future, 
With a crown of starry light, 

4s) hour of j joy you know not , 

Is winging her silent flight. 


“Pray; though the gift you ask for 

May never comfort your fears, 

May never repay your pleading, 
Yet pray, and with hopeful tears; 

An answer, not that you 7 
But dearer, will come one 

Your eyes are too dim to see it. 
Yet strive, and wait, and pray.” 

No fear of Freer Garth ever forgetting 
either the tune or the words! They rang in 
his ears and heart as he trudged to the Gill- 
hurst Station with his heavy, precious load. 
He heard them as he arranged a little unused 

garret as a painting-room ; the clear young 
voice again seemed to carol— 


* An hour of jo joy you know not 
Is winging her silent flight.” 


The song seemed to haunt the place. 
Many a cold winter’s hour he heard it as 
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with numbed fingers he sat before his easel, 
and it was wonderful how the rhythm sent a 
glow into his face and hands; it was the 
latter half of the second verse he heard in 
these days; the time came when the third 
became his shadow companion. 

Eunice did not like Freer being so much 
in the cold, but when she proposed his turn- 
ing the sitting-room into a studio, Mrs. Garth 
exclaimed,— 

“Oh! no, Eunice. I really cannot allow 
that, the place will smell of paint. I have 
never been used to it; we never had it so in 
former days, and when your aunts call how 
vexed they will be; I am sure they despise 
us enough as it is.” Her mother was past 
her first sorrow and turned instinctively to 
the little precisions and narrow limits which 
had been lost sight of foratime. Again her 
horizon was drawing into a circumscribed 
circle around her and cramping every one 
within her influence. The widening influ- 
ence of a great sorrow was dying out of her 
life and leaving it but the more dreary from 
having once expanded it. 

The patient Eunice turned round quickly. 
She bore these constant worries when they 
touched herself silently enough, but she said 
now, “ And what does that all matter? it is 
all nothing compared to Freer starving up 
there !” 

“Then Freer should keep his painting for 
summer,” returned her mother in an offended 
voice. 

“No!” said Kellett; “really, Eue, it is un- 
reasonable, the only room we have to be 
made unbearable because Freer messes with 
oils and turpentine.” 

“Far more unreasonable for you to make 
it smell of bad tobacco, which you constantly 
do now,” returned his sister Rhoda sharply. 

“ Besides which,” put in Eunice, “ Freer is 
a born artist, everything he touches is more 
or less beautiful; if he had not to be a 
cashier he would make himself a name.” 

“Then why doesn’t he?” said Kellett, 
going on smoking ; “depend upon it if a man 
ean do anything he does it. You look at 
Freer’s paintings through rose-coloured spec- 
tacles. He will never set the Thames on 
fire.” 

“How dare you!” cried Eunice, “have you 
no sense? Don’t you see the noble life he is 
leading? Don’t you know he is working for 
us in that warehouse office; not for himself?” 

“That he is!” echoed Rhoda. 

“Oh, to think I should be such a burden 
on my children,” sobbed Mrs. Garth, who 
having raised the storm did not know how 
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to quell it. She had never seen her patient 
Eunice in sucha passion, nor Kellett so sneer- 
ing or provoking. There dimly entered into 
her mind an idea—which had long been a 
patent fact to every one else who knew him— 
that her youngest son had a dissipated, 
self-assertive air, not at all pleasant to 
behold. 

“You know it is not so, mother—how can 
you speak so ?” cried Eunice. 

And Mrs. Garth, who felt in her heart she 
had been cruel, turned on her daughters with, 
“Well, so it seems, for every one’s fancies and 
wishes are to be consulted before my com- 
fort.” 

“Surely not, mother,” came the cheerful 
voice of Freer. It fell amongst them as a 
shower on parched ground. “ What is it you 
wish ? I will see it done.” 

But Mrs. Garth was ashamed to answer. 
Kellett rolled off the sofa and went out. 
Rhoda took up her book again, and, as 
usual, Eunice was left to make the disagree- 
able explanation. 

“It was my doing, Freer,” she said humbly, 
also as usual claiming all the blame. “I 
suggested it was cold for you painting in the 
attic, and we had better get you to come 
down here.” 

* And very naturally mother does not like 
the room upset.” 

“Tt isn’t for myself, Freer, but what would 
your aunts say, and s 

“Oh, never mind, mother. It’s all right. 
The worst of the winter is past. Why March 
will be here in a fortnight ; besides the sky- 
light is soconvenient. I should not think of 
coming down from my nest.” And off he 
went to his beloved easel. 

Eunice followed him. Two sore hearts 
theirs were. The girl saying to herself— 

“Nest, indeed! So miserable! So bare! 
Skylight, indeed! yes, with the snow-water 
dripping through and making a pool on the 
floor or on that old door-mat. Oh! the self- 
fishness of human nature. Why can’t mother 
at least see what he is? She will bear any- 
thing from Kellett and he cannot hold a 
candle to Freer.” 

And Freer was thinking— 

“Tt does not matter; but it is hard that 
mother cares more for what those selfish aunts 
of ours wish and think, than she does for me.” 

Eunice—who had moved a table and old 
chair up to the attic, and drew there by her 
brother’s side many an hour in silent com- 
panionship—threw down her charcoal. 

“Tt is no use, Freer, I’m all out of tune. 
How are you getting on ?” 
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Eue, do you know | 


“Not well, either. 
; there is so much injustice and 
cold-heartedness in the world, it is unbear- 
able.” 

“Perhaps a little bit of that, but the | 
jarring chord is something else. Our self- 
love has been roughly handled, and the 
string quivers. We want some influence 
beyond ourselves to calm us—what shall 
it be?” 

Some books were lying on a rough shelf ; 
he took one down, the most used of them 
all—the Bible. It almost opened by itself 
at the fourteenth of John’s Gospel. The 
young man read the chapter quietly through, 
and by the time he had finished the old 
restful look had settled down again on both 
their faces, 

“Tt is a blustering night, with piled-up 
clouds racing across the sky—is it too wild 
for a walk, Sis ?” 

“No; for you don’t mind my going in my 
ulster, with the hood over my head.” 

“No, indeed—so come along.” 

The wind blew the remnants of their 
troubles away, and the two came back with 
some long wet trails of ivy, happy and tired. 


CHAPTER VI.—A LITTLE OF KELLETT’S 
MANAGEMENT. 


“YORK races are on next week—what do 
you say to joining us, Garth? There’s a ’bus 
there and back for three-and-six.” 

These words were addressed to Kellett 
by one of his fellow-apprentices—a special 
friend of the speaker, another young man 
“earning the business,” was with them. The 
three left the mill and walked part of the 
way home together every evening. Routh 
lived in lodgings in a street but a short dis- 
tance from the square, and often Kellett 
spent his evenings smoking there. 

“ Are you going too, Ben ?” asked Kellett. 

“Yes, to be sure—it comes very conve- 
niently for me, right at the beginning of my 
fortnight’s holiday. But how are you going 
to get leave of absence, Routh ?” 

*T shall take it ; have a cold, or a touch 
of fever, or something, and you’d best do the 
same. I shall no more write home to ask 
the Vicar’s leave, man. Man, I suppose you'll 
ask it of that pious brother of yours. Drop 
in to-night, will you? Ben, here, and two or 
three more are coming, and we'll look over 
the events.” 

And, with a nod, the two young men 
turned down Canon Street and left Kellett 





to pursue his way alone. 


Kellett was lost in thought. The time 
had passed when he would have shrunk from 
the thought of an underneath transaction. 
It was not the pain of deceiving those about: 
him that perplexed him but the difficulty of 
doing so. Of all things, he told himself, he 
would like to see a race ; he had to be silent 
while his companions talked knowingly on 


| such matters as the points of noted horses 


and the comparative merits of jockeys, and 
he did not like it. Then he had heard so 
constantly: what fun there was, what life a 
fellow saw on the race-course, that he longed 
to be a partaker of these joys. But two 
questions must be settled first: how was he 
to get a pound ?—the day would cost that, 
even without “putting anything” on the 
horses ; and next, how was he to get a holi- 
day without any one finding out where he 
was going ? He knew it would be quite use- 
less to ask for a “day off” if he told his 
master the truth. This employer of his had 
been himself a working man not so very long 
ago; he had no religious scruples, or, indeed, 
principles of any sort, but was possessed by 
one dominant passion, that of making money. 
This passion of selfishness drove every con- 
sideration of the comfort or enjoyment of 
“his hands” before it. 'The thousand men, 
women, and children he employed were 
worked as hard as the law permitted. The 
master remembered working much longer 
hours when he was a child, and if he could 
he would have rendered every man’s, woman’s, 
and child’s life as like his own past one as 
possible. 

“What do hands want but plenty of 
work? All this here eddication the half- 
timers gets is naught but time and money 
thrown away,” said the rich man, who spoke 
as badly as when he was himself a reeler. 

It was a capitally-managed mill, “a tho- 
rough concern,” no waste of time or mate- 
rial; everything and every man about the. 
place had to work with precision and to their 
utmost capability. 

Young men from “Perseverance Mills” 
readily found situations, and this his father 
knew when he placed Kellett there. Mr. 
Garth thought that the home _ influence 
would keep his boy right in the evenings, 
but he made a fatal mistake in permitting, 
almost encouraging, his son to make a friend 
of young Routh. Mr. Garth was a native of 
the same country village as this young man’s 
father, and he still cherished the recollection 
of the boyish friendship ; the intimacy was 
renewed when his old sehoolfellow, now a by 
no means rich country Vicar, with a large 
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family, called one day, bringing with him a 
nice-looking lad about Kellett’s age. The 
Vicar said he had been fortunate enough to 
get his son into Perseverance Mills to learn 
the business, and had taken for him lodgings 
in a street near. Mr. and Mrs. Garth gave 
young Routh a hearty invitation to their 
house whenever he liked to come in, and 
with many a secret prayer, the Vicar left his 
son to encounter the temptations against 
which he had so often warned him. That was 
a year ago. Young Routh soon grew tired of 
the quiet religious order of Mr. Garth’s house, 
and seldom came. Kellett found it far more 
agreeable to go and see his friend in his 
rooms ; there they practised with the dumb- 
bells and sword-sticks, smoked, sang, and 
made as great a noise as they liked, for the 
landlady was deaf and could hear nothing 
less than a shout close at her side. As time 
passed young Routh asked her for a latch- 
key, but this she positively refused. 

“Treally can’t, sir. Inever have had any- 
thing of the kind. I’m sure all the neigh- 
bours know I lock up regular at ten o’clock, 
and none of the young gentlemen ever think 
of being out after nine.” 

«Routh shouted, “Certainly not. All right,” 
and did as most of his predecessors had done, 
bought himself the key and came in when he 
pleased ; and the poor Vicar and his wife con- 
gratulated themselves on having their boy 
in such safe lodgings and “with such a very 
reliable woman who has had a number of 
young men previously,” as Mrs. Routh ex- 
plained to her lady friends, “and knew how 
to manage them.” 

It was a rule in the little house in the 
Square that when the children received any 
money presents from relations or friends, it 
went at once into the Post Office Savings 
Bank, until each in turn possessed enough 
money to buy a watch. ‘The children had 


.been early taught that their deposit was 


never to be touched on any other considera- 
tion. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Garth were the poorest 
members of their respective families, so the 
advent of an uncle or cousin certainly meant 
a tip to one or other of the children. 

Kellett went home thoughtfully and asked 
his mother, who had hitherto always kept his 
bank book, to let him see it. 

“T hope, Kellett, you are not going to buy 
your watch yet? better wait a little longer 
and get a good one like Freer’s.” 

“No, mother, I'm not going to buy one 
yet; but I want to see what I’ve got in.” 

Mrs. Garth fetched the book, and Kellett 





took it to his bedroom to study. He saw he 
had five pounds ten shillings. He would 
withdraw just one pound. Uncle John 
would be coming again soon, and as he 
was his godson no doubt he should get ten 
shillings at least back. And whether or not, 
if he kept the bank book in his own posses- 
sion no one would know. 

“ As to leave,” he said, “I won’t ask it, 
but just stay away and stand a jawing. I 
won't tell a lie. I’ve a right toa holiday and 
I'll take one.” So the lad made his arrange- 
ments to attend Ebor races. 

The following Tuesday came. Kellett 
told his mother he was going to have a holi- 
day and dine with Routh, and they were 
going out together and she need not sit up 
for him. All, he told himself, perfectly true, 
but certainly not so in the sense Mrs. Garth 
took it. 

“T hope you will enjoy it, dear. It will 
do you good ; it is kind of your master and 
nice of young Routh.” 

The simple words stung Kellett; he left 
the house with a sore heart. If he had fol- 
lowed the still small voice whispering in his 
soul he would have turned the other way and 
gone to his work. 

“How can you go to the mill in your 
Sunday clothes? You must go to York,” 
said the tempter. 

Slowly the lad went on. Two or three 
times he almost turned, almost did the right 
thing. What awretched beginning for a day of 
pleasure! Routh would wonder why he did 
not come; Ben would laugh at him; and had 
not he as much right as any one else to go his 
own way? He only wanted to see a race 
once—this once. And yet if his mother 
knew, how she would grieve! Hestood still, 
looking on the ground. 

“Hallo! We were thinking you had 
funked, Garth. Come along!” and Ben 
and Routh, who had run after him, hurried 
him off. ‘ We've missed the "bus waiting for 
you—now we must run for it, or we shall 
lose the train,” and off they raced and 
Kellett with them. 

They reached the station just in time, 
and then came: the crowd and rush of the 
noisy excursionists, the struggle for a place, 
and, in a hot, crowded, smoking carriage, 
Garth began his day of pleasure. He could 
not help shrinking a little at the coarse 
language and the frequent oaths which 
fell on his ears; he tried not to hear 
them, but in vain, and then he tried to 
forget them, but that would not do either. 

A man drew out a dirty pack of cards and 
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invited “the gents” to play. But the lads 
were not so foolish as that, and Ben answered 
him “too old a bird,” receiving several oaths 
and some coarse abuse in return. 

So on the train slowly dragged through the 
flat rich country, with the hazy distance 
amongst which the rows of willow-trees 
showed dimly and the fat grazing cattle in 
the misty meadows. The red-roofed farm- 
houses were sending up blue lines of smoke. 
And beyond the wayside stations all was 
peace ; but on every platform was a noisy, 
pushing crowd. If this was enjoyment it 
was a strange kind! Even some such 
thought crossed Kellett’s mind, but he 
speedily banished it. Into the great sta- 
tion under the old walls which had defied 
the power of Scotland—into the old city 
where a Roman Emperor had reigned ; that 
city twice burnt to the ground, yet rising 
stronger for the flames ; on whose battle- 
field Dane and Norman, the factions of 
York and Lancaster, Cavalier and Round- 
head, had met in fierce death struggle; 
Shakespere’s York, with its great Castle, its 
majestic Minster, was before Kellett’s eyes. 
The lad’s heart was stirred ; he had come to 
the Ebor meet but for the moment the desire 
for something better than so low a dissipation 
stirred within him. 

“T must see the Minster,” he said to 
Routh. 

“ Well, come along ; there is time for that 
and the walls too, if we look sharp.” 

“The walls first,” said Ben. And the 
three youths were soon on the battlements. 

* How Fairfax’s cannon thundered against 
these old stones! Those were times to live 
in,” said Routh. 

An old man who was standing near turned 
sharply round. “Ay, young sir,” he ex- 
claimed, “and see over yonder, where that 
smoke rises against the trees, is Marston- 
Moor. Many a brave man died there. We 
ask now if anything is worth dying for? I 
doubt whether it is all the same, those were 
brave men and brave times. Young Norton, 
of Conyiers, covered with wounds, rode 
right across the country to Ripon that 
evening—the mists were rising, they say 
with those Roundheads after him, and the 
tradition says Oliver himself led them.” 

“Well, sir, what happened ?” 

“Oh; covered with wounds he had left 
the battle-field when the king’s cause was 
lost, he only wanted to die at home. He 
rode the race, bleeding, dying, as he was, 
and won it. His young wife held out her 
arms, she stood at the head of the broad 





flight of stairs, he sprang up them, reached 
her and fell dead, after one word of love 
and one kiss, at her feet. They say,” con- 
tinued the old man with a smile, “ Oliver 
was in such a passion at not giving the coup 
de grace he rode his horse right into the hall 
and forced him up some of the steps, and 
the hoof-marks are on the oak steps still. 
Anyhow, young Norton rode a brave loving 
race that day and won it. A very different 
affair from what those people,” waving his 
hand towards the race-course, contemp- 
tuously, “ will see to-day.” 

The lads looked at each other and turned 
away. 

“ He’s an old prig,” said Ben. 

“No, not that,” said Routh; and Kellett 
felt not that indeed. “We have time still 
for a look at the Minster ?” he asked. 

“ Well, don’t be long,” replied Ben. “I will 
just get a glass of beer and have a word with 
that chap yonder, he will know what’s up, 
while you are in.” 

They were pushing their way through the 
narrow streets, jostled by a low bad-looking 
set of card-sharpers, thimble-rig men, race- 
card sellers, and, alas! a mass of excursion- 
ists. Now and again the crowd was scattered 
as a beautiful horse, clothed to its eyes, was 
ridden past, or a carriage filled with gentle- 
men dashed along. 

Elbowing their way against the mass, the 
youths reached the noble grey front of the 
Minster. A push at the black oaken door 
and they were inside. 

In another world. All the vulgarity, the 
sin, the jostling, the rush, and noise, and 
hurry were outside. Here was silence and 
majesty as of eternity, the calmness of strong 
repose, of certain faith. 

“The Lord is in His holy temple ”—the 
whisper seemed to come from pointed arches, 
groined roof, carved screen, and the sub- 
dued colour of the grand windows. No 
hastily run up building. Here it could not 
be said that had been offered to the Lord our 
God “which cost nothing.” Thought, love, 
talent, genius, as well as money, had been 
lavished here. The glorious building stood 
a hymn in stone. 

In a dim, uncertain way both the lads felt 
the spirit of the place. Routh spoke ina 
subdued voice. ‘ Do you remember Dickens's 
tale of the ‘Five Sisters of York’? Well, 
Garth, that is their window. Look how 
faintly the patterns show high up there,’ and 
how full they get nearer the bottom, till at 
last they are round and perfect.” 

“Tt seems,” replied Kellett, “as though 
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while each sister finished her task she became 
more glad and strong, and so made her work 
more full of strength and colour. I suppose 
all noble lives end so—best nearest the end. 
See how gradually but how surely in each 
light the pattern strengthens and the colours 
deepen.” 

Routh looked curiously at his companion. 

“You talk very much as the Vicar did 
when*he showed me this place for the first 
time.” 

“ Well, don’t you see it too?” 

Routh evaded the question. 

“You're a queer fellow, Garth, to feel like 
that, and yet come to York spring races.” 

Kellett turned angrily away. 

“Do you never wish you were better than 
you are?” he said bitterly. 

Routh looked down. 

“ What is one todo? York Minster and 
Perseverance Mills are two different places.” 

Slowly the young men left the old church. 
Outside, with a flushed face, a loud voice, and 
a horsey companion, Ben was waiting for | 


evening, as he again entered the house. For 
very shame he could not look his eldest 
sister in the face, but kept wondering “had 
she told he was half drunk ” last night. 

It was some time before he dared look 
questioningly at Eunice, and see her shake 
her head ; though before he ventured to do 
so he knew full well, by the bright kind 
looks and the innocent remarks and questions 
the other made, that she had kept his secret. 
Nothing had been said at the mill beyond a 
word from the overlooker, as the master was 
in London. On the whole Kellett told him- 
self he had managed well. 


CHAPTER VII.—AN EVENING WALK AND ITS 
NEW COMPANION. 


THE tardy spring, which had so reluctantly 
taken the place of winter, now suddenly 
changed its temper and burst into warm 
smiles and vivid robes. The country hedge- 
rows were yellow with primroses, tasselled 
catkins shook in the warm air, and the 





sticky winter buds burst open, and out came 


them. And then came Kellett’s experience | feathery bunches of vivid green leaves. 
“of life.” He remembered it indistinctly | Freer rose at four o'clock and took walks 


and in fragments afterwards, and it was some 
days before it became to his remembrance a 
continuous whole. 

The squeeze at the entrance of the race- 
course, the struggle for a place against the 
ropes, the rough handling of the crowd, the 
long hours of weary waiting, the horses being 
tried past, the jockeys applauded, and then 
the few minutes of maddening excitement, 
the shaking ground, the thundering spring 
and thud of the hoofs, the cries, the curses, 
as the noble creatures flashed past. 

And that event was over. Another and 
another followed and tlien came dinner with 
such companions as Kellett had never sat 
with, more drink than he had ever taken, 
worse language than he had ever heard before. 
And then at length came the journey home— 
Ben, in high spirits, boasting what he had 
won; Routh silent and pale, and he himself 
tired and sick. Yes, and when Kellett came 
to review his day of pleasure, he remembered 
only too well his lurching footsteps and his 
useless endeavour to enter his home noise- 
lessly. He remembered how Eunice’s face 
blanched, and the startled misery which 
looked out from her eyes as she opened the 
door for him. 

“Let me help you, Kellett. Oh! step 
gently. Don’t wake mother or the others ; 


they think you came in hours ago.” 
Distinctly as though only then spoken, her 
brother heard these words the following 


| before breakfast, always with his sketch-book 
in his pocket. 

“Eue, how Iwish it did not make your 
head ache to come out so early. I wish you 
could have seen what I saw this morning,” 
he remarked as they sat at their meal. 

“Well, tell us what it was,” his sister 
answered cheerfully, “and if you describe it 
well, we shall al/ see it—mother and Rhoda 
too.” 

“T was coming down Benton Brow. You 
remember Benton, that old village we went 
to with father last spring? Well, you re- 
collect the hill is very steep, just down 
from the village. A raised rough path runs 
along the side of the highway; it is at least 
ten feet above the road; then there is a 
hedge, and in the hedge are five or six old 
Scotch firs, and then a few yards lower down 
a fine sycamore-tree. Well, I was in the 
road; I looked up over the rough green 
bank to the foot-path, then there came the 
hedge, vivid tender green, with here and 
there patches of May buds, not the blossoms 
yet ; and the sycamore-tree had, I supposed, 
|in one night, burst its winter casing leaves ; 
| you know how vivid a red they are? Any- 
| how the tree stood out against an intensely 
blue, delicate blue, sky, one lovely mass of 
| pink! I cannot make you believe how beau- 
| tiful it was. I never dreamed in England we 
| could see such tints. I stood and looked so 
' long I had to run most of the four miles back.” 
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“T can think I see it,” said Eunice, her eyes 
shining. “The week after next is my holi- 
day, let us go there, Freer.” 

“ Very well.” 

“Oh!” said Rhoda, “now the singing classes 
are stopped for summer, I should like to 
come too; perhaps the May will be out by 
then.” 

Mrs. Garth sighed, and her son heard the 
sigh and looked across at her. A gleam of 
the spring sunshine had found its way into 
their underground room, and though it 
brightened all else, it only showed more 
plainly how faded and spiritless the mother 
had become. The quiet gentle repose of man- 
ner, which had shown that underneath the con- 
tinuous effort and patience of her daily life 
Mrs. Garth had a strength of character able 
to meet and overcome its difficulties, was 
now gone. Instead, there was a nervousness 
and hesitation, which was but the outward 
sign of the irresolution and hopelessness of 
her spirits. She was a good woman, and no 
one knew what long struggles she had with 
herself, what despairing prayers she uttered, 
what passionate longing she endured, after 
the old peace which would not come. 

She felt herself forming a settled habit of 
thinking misfortune was her portion, and 
that, worst of all, God had forsaken her. 

Unconsciously Freer, as well as the rest, 
had noted the change in his mother. He 
had felt the depression which was breathed 
by her very presence. He, perhaps more 
than any of the others, had been called to 
listen to endless feeble complaints; but he 
had only considered all this due to the sad 
uprooting loss she had sustained, and had 
hoped time would mend it. Now his eyes 
were opened, and he clearly understood that 
her physical strength was gone, and that she 
was sinking rapidly into a state of chronic 
melancholy feebleness. She no longer had 
the bodily strength to fight with sorrow. 
What she needed was change — complete 
change of scene—otherwise no spring would 
bring a‘return of mental life to her. 

** Was she to stay in the hot town during 
summer ? was she to have no variety in a life 
which must always now be sad?” Freer 
asked himself this question as he went to the 
office over and over again, yet what could he 
do? It was impossible for his mother to 
walk the distances his sisters did. He must 
contrive some other plan, but what? As he 


went and returned to the warehouse he con- 
stantly pondered on this ; two or three days 
passed, and he appeared to be no nearer a 
solution. 











“ All the spring is taken out of her, poor 
mother !” he sighed to himself. The more he 
noticed his mother, the more he observed 
her weak, spiritless movements ; she seldom 
talked as she used to do, but sat silent, de- 
pressed, and idle—a most unnatural trait in 
her. Then Freer made a mistake ; instead of 
taking his burden to God, he lifted the load, 
and endeavoured to carry it himself. The 
consequence was he wore himself out with 
endless calculations of ways and means, trying 
somehow to create an impossible margin in 
their slender income. 

The rent, the daily frugal food, the neces- 
sary clothes—and no unnecessary article ever 
entered the house—absorbed all their joint 
earnings. The interest from the small sum 
of money Mr. Garth’s insurance had brought 
was always put to the principal for his wife’s 
future benefit ; and to render it impossible to 
spend it, Freer had arranged that this sum 
should each half year be added to the invest- 
ment, and never come into their hands. At 
last, after much thought and anxiety, Freer 
made up his mind to do for his mother what 
he would never have done for himself. Mrs. 
Garth had several sisters, all of whom were 
better off than she was, and all of whom were 
ever ready in giving advice, though they took 
care to give very little else. One of these, 
a widow, who had a pretty house in the 
country and a pony carriage, had lately called 
and regretted persistently her sister’s “ poor 
looks.” 

“ Really, your mother looks shocking,” she 
assured poor Rhoda, the only one of the family 
who happened to be in. ‘She ought never 
to be left; I shouldn’t wonder at all if she 
went off suddenly, like your poor father. I 
dare say she’s caught his complaint.” 

“Aunt Jane, that is impossible; father 
died from heart disease.” 

“ Well, certainly, our family all have good 
constitutions, and he was only a poor weak 
creature.” 

“He was not,” said Rhoda indignantly. 
“ He worked too hard, and never had a holi- 
day for ten years.” 

“Well, of course people must take the 
consequence of such foolishness. I always 
go, spring and autumn, to Whitby or Redcar. 
I don’t hold with going in the height of sum- 
mer, the sun is so hot at the sea-side.” 

“We never go anywhere, we cannot, so it 
is no use telling us to do so.” 

“Don’t be impertinent, child,” said Aunt 
Jane, and took her departure. 

Freer knew of this interview, and now it 
struck him, could his mother go for two 
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or three weeks to her sister’s? He did not 
like the idea of asking this favour, but at last 
he conquered his pride and wrote to his 
aunt, saying how ill his mother seemed, and 
plainly asking for an invitation for her. 

By return of post he received a note—by 
no means kind or cordial—saying his aunt 
was just leaving home for a month at the 
sea-side, and it was not convenient to receive 
his mother, and the letter continued, “ I hope 
you will not mention it again. I like asking 
my Visitors myself, and shall have several this 
summer your mother does not know, so I 
cannot possibly invite her this side Christ- 
mas.” 

“No!” cried Freer, “and if ever you do 
poor mother shall not come.” 

He was so angry he could not bear to go 
home, and took a long tiring walk instead. 
He was returning exhausted and with a sore 
heart in the gloaming, and found himself in 
a pit village he had never been in before, 
though he knew it lay some distance at the 
opposite side of Gilling station from where 
the Hall stood. It was a stone-built place 
of one long street, with old and irregularly 
placed cottages ; the country round was flat 
and «treeless; slag heaps and the engine- 
houses at pit-mouths were the only breaks in 
the level monotony ; and away some miles 
off the sky was glowing with the reflections 
of the iron furnaces, whose fuel was supplied 
by the coal mines under the village. In every 
cottage, though it was a pleasant evening, a 
great fire burnt, and men and boys stood 
with their backs to the house walls in groups, 
smoking and talking, their dogs at their feet. 
Their faces were pale with working under- 
ground, and their hair and skin looked set 
in with coal-dust, though all had washed since 
they came up from the pit. As Freer passed 
down the street, if such it could be called, 
he noticed something of a stir going on about 
half-way down. And as he drew nearer he 
was able to make out through the duskiness 
a group of persons emerging from a cottage 
where evidently there had been a meeting of 
some kind held. Freer noticed that the groups 
of men and boys were largely drawing towards 
this point, so that when the hymn was 
finished which he heard raised, a dim little 
crowd gathered round a chair, on which a 
man mounted to speak. Some of the colliers 
seated themselves on the garden walls near, 
some stood about, most were smoking. 

Freer would have passed on, but as the 
speaker stood up against the grey wall be- 
hind him something in his figure made Freer 
linger. 





“Who is going to preach?” he asked a 
rough collier lad by his side. 

“Our parson,” gruffly responded the youth. 
“You're a furriner, I lay, or you'd know 
that.” 

“Tl stop and hear him.” 

“Do as you like; t’benefit ‘ill be yourn, 
not hisn.” 

At the first sound of the preacher’s voice 
Freer exclaimed inwardly, “I’m right; 
though I could not see his face, I thought I 
knew him ; it’s Mr. Ridgmont.” 

The address could hardly be called a 
sermon, it was rather a plain talk. Full of 
good sense and point, nothing weak, nothing 
wordy, diffuse, or showy about it. Evidently 
the speaker had got something to say, and 
knew whom he was talking to. He was speak- 
ing to them of the ever presence of God, 
and proving that His special providence was 
special only in being constant. 

“You know I am speaking the truth. 
This day last week Bill Clayton was safely 
landed, and when the cage was let down five 
minutes after, the chain broke. Why did it 
not break ten minutes sooner and when the 
strain was on? Who held that link to- 
gether for you, Bill?” 

“God, sir, and no one else.” 

“Ay, God held it. You know He is 
always doing it, for He is always about you. 
You are in the dark underground, but to 
Him the darkness and the light are both 
alike. Did not He see you when the Alma 
pit was flooded, and eight of you stood on 
that ledge of coal for eighteen hours—one 
slip, one hour’s more rising of the water, and 
would one of you eight be here to-night? 
But you are here. Why? That you may 
present yourselves a living sacrifice to Him 
who has redeemed you body and soul. Ye 
are not your own, ye are bought with a price, 
therefore glorify Him in your bodies and 
souls which are His—not yours. Perhaps 
you say, but how? We are only working 
men, we have not much to give. Only work- 
ingmen? And what were Peter, and James, 
and John, and all the other apostles? Work- 
ing men who turned the world upside down, 
shook the heathen religions of that day to 
their foundations, did what ‘was harder still, 
taught a divine morality—gentleness, purity, 
temperance, patience, in a world which had 
no morals, no purity, no temperance, no 
gentleness, no patience. And not only taught 
the God-given, life-giving faith of Jesus— 
Himself a working man—but lived it, too; 
yes, and died for it. And, men here to- 
night, you can do the same in this sinful and 
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selfish land. But how? you ask again. By 
being inspired by the power of God—by 
having a Divine life in you. If your bodies 
are not supplied with wholesome food they 
will die. If your souls are not fed they, too, 
will die. Many a man’s soul is dead before 
it leaves his body. Do you know that in the 
East End of London it is said many persons 
each year die from hunger, and yet they 
never feel hungry? It is in this way—you 
walk along the street, there you see a child 
almost skin and bone—a child whose very 
look tells you it is famished ; you give it a 
penny. Whatdoes it buy? You orl would 
buy a piece of bread, and be again hungry in 
two or three hours. Not so that child, it 
buys a red herring or a pennyworth of sweets. 
Neither of those things nourish or feed it at 
all, but either will keep off the pangs, the 
gnawing pangs of starvation for a whole day. 
They cloy the appetite. The child dies ema- 
ciated, but it has not been conscious of its 
starvation. Now, men and women, are 
you cloying your souls? If our souls must 
hunger and thirst till they are satisfied, and 
they can be only satisfied in God..... 
Are you stifling the hunger of your soul? 
with drink, gambling, impure living, un- 
belief, vanity, gossipping, what? Let your 
conscience put the question, and let your 
soul answer..... How are you to get 
this new life? Feed your soul. How? 
Read the Bible, the Divine, and the only 
Divine book. Study it.... and watch 
God’s providence. Go away to-night, and 
for only half an hour look back over your 
past life, and as mercy after mercy, special 
providence after special providence, rises in 
your recollection, put your finger on it, and 
say, ‘Here God held me in His hand, He 
hid me under the shadow of His wing. J 
am His’... . Then pray; put the promise 
of God to the test, and see if He does not 
keep it, ‘His mercies endure forever.’ You 
grow like the Friend you most converse with 
—God. You are weak and impure, He is 
very strong, very pure... . He can and 
He will supply all your needs, only you must 
tell Him them. Go home and converse with 
God.” 

And so with the benediction—“ Go in peace 
and sin no more,” the parson sent them away. 

Darkness had fallen. Even the pipes were 
dull, their sparks had died out one by one as 
the smokers became more and more absorbed 
in the address. The silent throng quietly 
broke up and dispersed, and Freer Garth 
walked back to the great town alone, yet 
not alone, for unseen beside him walked the 








merciful Saviour whom he had forgotten in 
his trouble. And all the way the young man 
talked to Him, trusted all in His hands, left 
his trouble with the trouble-bearer and en- 
tered the quiet Square at peace and with 
the parting benediction of his unseen Friend 
in his heart, “Lo! I am with you alway.” 
Even so, then, all is well. 


CHAPTER VIII.—MRS. SCROOP DOES NOT 
BELIEVE IN SHOP EGGS. 


AtmosT the first thought which crossed 
Freer’s mind the next morning was an answer 
to his prayer for direction. “Sell some of 
your sketches,” he seemed to hear. He went 
to his attic and turned over his productions. 

The “ Rest in the Desert” even he owned 
was well done, but then he felt, first, that it 
was not in truth really his, for every stroke 
had been done under another’s eye; and 
secondly, that his master might not be pleased 
if he sold a copy of his picture. So, of that 
one picture, the most likely to bring in money, 
he could not think ; indeed he felt it would 
be but a poor return for Mr. Sebborn’s kind- 
ness to sell any copy made in the Hall with- 
out permission, and to ask that leave was too 
much like begging for the idea to be enter- 
tained for a moment. 

At length he selected four sketches all made 
in the neighbourhood of the town, and spent 
the morning hours in touching them up. 
With considerable trepidation he entered a 
picture shop and offered them for sale. 

After a good many disparaging remarks 
the shopkeeper bought them for ten shil- 
lings each, and in a condescending voice, just 
as Freer was leaving, said, “‘By-the-bye, if you 
do any more this year you can let me look 
at them. I don’t say I can take them, but 
still you may call.” 

Freer could hardly believe his good luck. 
He had fixed in his mind five pounds as a 
sufficient sum to take his mother—and Rhoda, 
for she must not go alone—to Saltburne-by- 
the-Sea for a fortnight, and already here was 
nearly half the sum. The load of care which 
had weighed him down was gone ; but better 
than the money, better than the prospect of 
the health-giving breezes for his mother, was 
the experience of the ever-present, loving care 
of his Heavenly Father, the forgetting of 
which had brought such loneliness and sad- 
ness. The smile of God fell with the May 
sunshine around him and brightened all it 
touched. 

The very next day was their monthly ex- 
cursion, and Freer and Eunice were walking 
along the high-road looking out for “sub- 
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jects.” They had already gone six miles out 
and had seen no subject for a picture such as 
the brother, who had confided his secret to 
her, told his sister “ would sell.” 

They now came to a country lane with 
high trees making an irregular avenue, arch- 
ing their branches overhead. 

“That looks inviting; let us go down, Freer, 
and see what is to be seen.” 

“Yes; there is the curl of smoke in the 
hollow below, it must mean something—per- 
haps something pretty.” 

A hundred yards and the lane dipped and 
ended suddenly, barred by a gate which 
opened into a wide pasture, and in the 
pasture stood an Elizabethan farm-house. 
Brick and stone mixed quaintly in its walls ; 
the windows were rich with carved settings, 
and mullions, and diamond panes; the chim- 
neys rose in irregular masses. There was 
a big porch with fluted pillars, and the door 
beyond fastened back, so that a vision of a 
scoured and sanded floor, a low-raftered dark 
ceiling, and the gleam of the glittering pew- 
ter platters against the dusky brightness of 
the oak dressers could be seen. The house 
had once stood in extensive gardens; they 
were, limited now to a moderate-sized one, 
surrounded by a yew hedge clipped here and 
there into square masses. 

Freer stood entranced. 

He turned to say “how charming” to his 
sister, but she was no longer by his side. He 
walked to the porch and asked permission to 
sketch the house. A servant-maid fetched 
her mistress, a kind, bright-faced person, 
who gave leave at once. 

When Freer returned to his place Eunice 
was waiting for him. 

“Oh, Freer, before you begin, do just come 
to the back of the house.” 

He did so, and there found the most com- 
plete farm-yard he had ever seen. 

The house formed one side of the long 
square. Opposite were old buildings of oak 
and plaster, once doubtless coach-houses and 
stables in the days when cavaliers lived in 
the ancient mansion, or rode into the yard 
with horn and hawk. Cows now stood there 
waiting to be milked, knee-deep in yellow 
straw. Pigs, some of them black, ran grunt- 
ing about ; hens were scratching up grain for 
their busy chickens ; ducks, accompanied by 
their callow broods, were hungrily rushing 
at the bowl of food the maid was placing by 
the back door for them. A scene full of life 
and plenty was that farm-yard. 

Eunice’s eyes were shining. 


“Oh! Freer, this is what I love. I could 





live in this farm-yard with all these lovely 
creatures ; couldn’t you ?” 

“Well, no; I’m not so clever at animals as 
you are. I think, though, we both shall be 
satisfied for many a day here. I mean 
to bring out my oils and really try to do 
that old house justice. I do wish Prout had 
seen it; how he would have caught its glorious 
colouring! he would have made it immortal.” 

“ And I wish Herring was here. I shall 
try just those three cows, and that sweet 
mouse-coloured calf with a gentle little face,” 
cried the girl. 

All the afternoon the two were absorbed 
in their work, and saw nothing of each other. 

The farm men coming in for their evening 
meal gathered round Eunice, and were de- 
lighted to recognise each cow by name. 

“They are like waxwork, ma’am; do go 
and look at the young woman’s picture,” they 
urged their mistress. 

“Yes, Mary, come along,” said the farmer, 
‘* you never saw cows better done, and Bett’s 
calf is life-like.” 

So the two went together, and after duly 
admiring her group—though she assured them 
it was not half finished—they pressed the 
stranger girl to come in to tea. 

“Thank you very much,” said Eunice 
gently, “but in another hour the light will 
be going, and I want to do all I can till 
then.” 

“Well, the beasts have to be milked and 
the master and I get our tea later on, so it 
will just suit. Who is that young man who 
came and asked me to let him sit in the 
pasture ?” 

“My brother ; he is painting the house.” 

“Come, Mary, we'll look round at him 
too,” said the farmer, and the good couple 
were soon standing unperceived behind 
Freer. 

If they had been pleased with Eunice’s 
cows, they were more than delighted with 
Freer’s sketch. The farmer was proud of 
his house ; it was his own ; for many a gene- 
ration it had been in the hands of his 
family. 

“We never set up to be gentlefolks, but 
we are yeomen, and of the substantialest 
too,” he would sometimes observe. 

“Why!” he exclaimed, “it’s the likeness 
of our place—and well took too—but I can’t 
say I favour those water colours much. You 
don’t get so much power to my thinking ; 
give me a oil-painting.” 

Freer turned round with a smile. 

“ Just what I was thinking, sir. Those old 
bricks want more warmth than these paints 
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will givethem. With your permission I will | of York way would hardly own it. The 


bring my oils next time.” 

* And if you do, and like to sell your pic- 
ture when it’s done, ’m your man. Indeed, 
I shouldn't mind, if the first suits me, your 
making me two. I’ve a brother doing well 
out in Australia, and he’d be glad of a pic- 
ture of t’ old place, Pll lay. Now then, when 
you're tired come in to your tea.” 

The interior of the house the brother and 
sister found as interesting as the exterior, and 
Mr. Scroop was pleased that they were pleased. 
He showed them everything—the great ball- 
room, with its deep bay windows, carved 
chimney and groined ceiling, which now was 
used to store apples, onions, &c. It still con- 
tained great carved chests, old chairs, and 
many other picturesque etceteras. 

“This was built by an ancestor of ours, 
who set up to be a grand sir, and pretty 
nearly ruined t’ family, in t’ times of Queen 
Elizabeth. He carried on strangely. He'd 
married a great lady from t’ South, and 
wanted to make a show with t’best on ’em ; 
but, as good luck would have it, he soon died, 
and left only one little boy, and so things 
got round again before he came of age. 
Yes, this is t’ gallery where the musicians 
played, and ¢hat (it’s our kitchen now) was 
the dining-hall. You must see the garrets 
and the chambers, and all the rest another 
day, for there’s the wife beckoning us. You 
can get down this way. Take care, miss, 
the steps are worn. Yes, here we are in the 
dining-hall that used to be; and this is our 
parlour, opening out of it, very handy for 
my missus, she can keep a sharp look out on 
the lasses and never get out of her rocking- 
chair.” 

“T don’t get much of the rocking chair, 
I’ve too much to do. When the girls come 
home from school perhaps it will be dif- 
ferent.” 

“TI haven’t the pleasure of knowing your 
name, sir,” remarked the farmer, “though 
mine, I dare say, you've read of. You know 
in Henry the Fourth it says :— 


* Your son in Scotland being thus employ’d, 
Shall secretly into the bosom creep 
Of that same noble prelate well belov’d, 
The Archbishop—— 
Hot. Of York, is’t not 2 
True, who bears hard 
His brother’s death at Bristol, the Lord Scroop.’ 


Yes, Scroop’s our name, I’m proud to own. 
Our fore-elders were restless folks. I mis- 
like wrong as much as they did. They were 
Liberals then, and I’m a Liberal now.” 
“Then,” said Freer, ‘ you belong to one of 
our oldest families.” 
“Well, if we do, sir, the great Scroopes 





truth is, we come from that brother who died 
at Bristol, and have been working yeomen 
ever since: but we've talked plenty about my 
name. And yours is 9” 

“Only Garth. I am a clerk in Messrs. 
Sebborn and Harvey’s warehouse.” 

“ Ay, a very respectable firm. I have 
known your master for years, and I can tell 
you he isan honourable man if ever there 
was one. His father died in difficulties. He 
had a big mill; he owed me, for one, four 
hundred pounds; when things were wound 
up they paid fifteen shillings in the pound ; 
but we'd a meeting, and agreed for this Seb- 
born and his brother to carry it on. And 
they did. They worked like niggers; and 
one day they called us all together, and they 
paid the creditors every penny, and with 
interest too. The eldest Sebborn has t’ mill 
yet, as I’ve no doubt you're aware, and your 
master set up for himself.” 

“Now, father, do stop talking, and help 
Miss Garth to a bit of ham, and those cream 
cakes go well with it, my dear,” said his kind 
wife. 

Round the tea-table the whole party grew 
friendly, and the brother and sister told one 
another they had never spent a happier 
afternoon in their lives, as they went home 
brighter and more cheerful than either had 
felt for many a day. 

“T was quite down about mother. And 
see how good God has been, Sis. Here I 
have all I want—work, and such delightful 
work—found at once. I am ashamed of having 
fretted and doubted Him; and while I was 
so unthankful, He was caring for us all the 
while. ‘ Like as a father pitieth his children, 
so the Lord pitieth them that fear Him.’” 

“ That’s a wonderful verse,” responded his 
sister in a low voice. And after that the 
two walked home silently, their hearts too 
rested and too full of peace for talk. They 
had to tell all the wonderful experiences of 
the afternoon, though, when they got home, 
and found their mother and Rhoda looking 
out for them, and Eunice produced from the 
bottom of her bag six quite freshly laid 
eggs, pressed upon her at parting “for 
your mother,” by Mrs. Scroop, with the 
observation, “I don’t believe in shop eggs; 
now just tell me what she thinks of these 
the next time you come.” 

Mrs. Scroop’s kind, motherly manner had 
led Eunice on to talk of her home ; both the 
young people were naturally of an open dis- 
position, and there was nothing to conceal ; 
and so Mrs. Scroop, who could read between 
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the lines, gained a pretty good idea before 
her guests departed of the manner of their 
family life, and so it was she sent the eggs, 
and would have added a bottle of cream too, 


“but,” as she told her husband, “it seemed | 


more of a liberty at first acquaintance than I 
liked to take.” 


While his wife had been talking to Eunice, | 


and showing her the dairy, Mr. Scroop had 
been conversing with Freer, and the two 
were mutually pleased with each other. 
farmer was a man of strong sense, full of 
character and intelligently read, and he was 


pleased with Freer’s modesty and brightness, | 


“Tt is very much to that young man’s 


credit,” he replied to his wife, “to hold such | 


The | 


| 
a responsible situationas yond. I remember 
now seeing his father more nor once in Mr. 


Sebborn’s office. 
them we will.” 

“Yes,” responded Mrs. Scroop. “Though 
she’s only in a telegraph office, that Miss 
;Garth is fit to be anywhere. I'll ask her 
here for a week when the girls come home 
for their midsummer holidays, it will put a 
bit of colour into her cheeks, poor thing.” 

“ Just like thy kind heart, wife ; whoever’s 
a good one, thou’s the dest woman in the 
world.” 

Mr. Scroop always said “thee” and “thou” 
when he was pleased, specially pleased, with 
his Mary. 


Anything we can do for 





EXPERIENCES IN LENDING BLANKETS AND 
GIVING BOOTS. 


By BENJAMIN CLARKE, 


GOME people’s faith in beneficence is easily 

shaken ; a single misappropriation, one 
instance of dishonest use, suffices to dry up 
the stream of charity ; and the ninety and nine 
go unrelieved because of the faithlessness of 
one. 

In an experience of lending some fifty 
pair of blankets,to the poor, at the beginning 
of the winter to be returned at its close, ex- 
tending over eight years, I have not known 
more than two cases in which the poor 
through dishonesty failed to return them at 
the proper time. And a recent experience 
of the same encouraging character in distribut- 
ing boots to some of the children of the very 
poor is worth relating. Some seven weeks 
previously the writer went with two friends 
to one of the largest Board Schools, of which 
he happened to be one of the local managers. 
He had prepared them for seeing a very poor 
school, that is as regards the circumstances 
of the scholars. It was a penny school, the 
weekly fees in no department exceeding that 
amount, and that is a sure sign of a very 
poor neighbourhood. There, last year, the 
fees, low as they are, were over two hundred 
pounds in arrear. So there is no room to 
doubt the children here were the children 
of the poor. Our friends soon found out 
the condition of the scholars. Stopping at 
one class of boys, old enough for the third 
standard but not forward enough for the 
first, the master said, ‘“‘ Hands up, boys who 
have had no breakfast,” and immediately 
some fifteen hands went up from a class of 


between forty and fifty boys. ‘Come out, 
boys,” said the master, and this sad _proces- 
sion of breakfast-less lads filed before us. 
Inquiring into their condition it was found 
that almost in every case the fathers of the 
lads were either dead, ill, or out of work; 
and their testimony was generally confirmed 
by the master, who seemed quite familiar with 
their circumstances. Their wretched appear- 
ance indicated poverty of a severe order, for 
scarcely one of the boys had a boot or shoe 
that was worth the name, though not one 
was absolutely barefooted. It was not to be 
wondered at that little boys so ill-clothed and 
so nearly starved were not in any standard ; 
for how could such poorly fed brains respond 
to the demands made upon them? There 
were, however, in some of the other classes 
boys and girls who were doing nobly in spite 
of their rags, though they too had come 
breakfastless to school, whilst others had had 
but a bit of bread and some weak tea. 

It was a simple matter to give penny-din- 
ner tickets for the dinner over the way to 
those who had nothing to eat, but that would 
not provide them with shoes or boots to keep 
their feet dry. 

One of our friends, however, could not 
witness so sada sight without wishing to re- 
lieve such poverty, and so he told the mas- 
ters and mistresses to send a list of their 
worst cases, as far as possible selecting the 
children of widows or of parents who were 
ill, and he would buy and supply them with 





new boots. 
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The teachers entered on their work con 
amore, and soon furnished a long list of the 
poorest children who had no boots that were 
worth anything for resisting the wet. Many 
of the cases on the list were subjected to an 
independent investigation which bore out the 
reports of the teachers. 

Then came an evening when the mothers 
of the selected scholars were invited to bring 
their children to the Mission Hall over the 
way, where a goodly array of stout new 
boots from small to large sizes stood waiting 
to be tried on. This would have been a long 
and tedious process had not the teachers pre- 
viously measured the children, and prepared 
a list of the numbers of each particular size 
wanted. 

Before the distribution the mothers were 
addressed as to the reason of their assembly 
there that evening, and they were emphati- 
cally told that the boots were for the children, 
and were in no sense the property of the 
parents ; that the attempt to pawn the boots 
might lead to police proceedings, for the boots 
were marked. The friend, however, who 
had provided the gift had faith in the ma- 
jority of those present that the boots would 
be used only for the purposes intended, and 
that the children would wear them till they 
were no longer wearable. It was announced 
that at some future time—perhaps just before 
the Christmas holidays—there would be a 
tea given to all the children who were then 
in possession of their boots, when it would 
be seen how far the confidence placed in the 
parents was justified. 

Then followed the distribution : each child, 
on receiving the new boots, sitting down on 
the floor and trying them on. In nearly 
every case the right size was given, so that 
the little owners entered at once into posses- 
sion of their new belongings. And very 
proud and delighted they all looked, mani- 
festing their joy not only by their faces but 
‘by their feet, as though they were eager to 
assure themselves of the stoutness of the 
boots that would in future defy cold and wet. 
Very different was the infantry march out of 
the hall from the slipshod shuffle in. Most 
of the mothers carefully folded up the tat- 
tered things that had done duty hitherto, 
but one was persuaded to leave her little 
boy’s boots—the veriest and shabbiest apology 
one had ever seen for a boot or a shoe. 

There were ninety-two pairs thus dis- 
tributed in all; and in conversation after- 
wards with the teachers of the Board School 
as to the number which might be expected 
to be forthcoming at the prospective muster, 











they expressed their belief that when the 
time came nearly all would be accounted for. 

Not so, however, thought many knowing 
ones, people who knew the poor and were 
up to their ways, who prophesied that before 
a week half of the boots would be pawned, 
and the pence they realised swallowed in 
gin; who had seen so much of the thriftless, 
drunken ways of parents like these, that they 
had made up their minds it did more harm 
than good to try and relieve them ; and that 
helping their children only made them lazier 
and less inclined to do anything for them 
themselves. 

The promised tea-meeting came off, and 
the arrival of the little guests was noted 
with more anxiety than usnally attends 
the assembly of a band of poor children 
to tea. It was the evening of the day 
when the school had broken up, and the 
head teachers were there, confident and 
sanguine. Those who had been present at 
the distribution were there, sanguine too, 
and trusting in the teachers who had the 
welfare of the children so much at heart. In 
trooped the little people, looking pleased and 
happy. One little fellow carried a pair of 
boots but little worn: these had belonged 
to his brother, who was ill in bed, but he de- 
sired to be represented by his boots. When 
the numbers were counted there were found 
eighty-five present with their boots on, two 
children were in the hospital, three were ill 
at home, and two were known to be in the 
workhouse, for their father had died since 
the distribution. 

Thus every pair was accounted for; and 
when the result was made known, it would 
be hard to say who were the most pleased 
—the children, who quite realised the issue 
at stake, the teachers who had predicted suc- 
cess, or the friends who had made the ex- 
periment. 

It would be as hard to say who enjoyed 
themselves most in the merriment that fol- 
lowed after tea, when all sorts of round 
games, merry romps, and quieter pastimes at 
intervals for rest, were entered into with a 
heartiness and zest that left nothing to be 
desired, and fittingly wound ‘up a most suc- 
cessful evening. 

I cannot conclude without saying that the 
friend who supplied the boots was the Rev. 
Andrew Mearns—so well known in his con- 
nection with the little book, ‘The Bitter Cry 
of Outcast London”—Memorial Hall, London, 
E.C., who is still better known as the author 
of some of the brightest hours of destitute 
lives, especially amongst the children. 
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ONLY a little head laid down 

On a pillow snow-white, 
A little head with hair gold-brown 
That is wavy and bright ; 
d face, like a blossom dropped 

On a field in May-time, | 

And smiling lips that have scarcely stopped 
From the laugh of play-time. 
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OUR DARLING’S SLEEP. 


** Whoso dwelleth under the defence of the Most High shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty.” 


So children sleep! And as we stoop to kiss 

hI The radiant face, or stroke the sunny hair, 

We leave with God the secret of their bliss, 
And love Him for the happy look they wear. 


Or should we ask, Why do our darlings smile ? 
Vhat golden dreams their sleeping hours employ ? 
The answer comes, The soul that knows no guile 
Lives ever in the light of heavenly joy. 


Not childhood only, whose unconscious mind 
Is chiefly pure through ignorance of sii, 
But riper age the blessedness may find 
Of innocence and guilelessness within. 


Thus men have lived and died in God’s embrace, 
Not dreaming, but fulfilling noble things, 
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Their childlike souls looked goodness in the face, 
And caught the likeness of the King of kings. 


The everlasting Arms are still outspread 
To bear the burden of each human life, 
And whosoever will may lay his head 
Against the Heart of God, and cease from strife. 


There cast thy being ; and the dark nightshade 
Of this poor world’s commotion and unrest 
Will have no terrors for thee, calmly laid 
In God’s kind bosom—pillowed on His breast. 
XIV—9° GENEVIEVE IRONS. 
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A VISIT TO MILDMAY. 


By WILLIAM C. PRESTON. 


ILDMAY! A pleasant-sounding name 
enough, even to those who know 
nothing about it ; a very talisman to such as 
have made its intimate acquaintance. And 
these may be numbered by tens of thousands. 
What visions and memories of all that is 
most inspiring and delightful in Christian 
life and service are called up by the word! 
Weary workers become strong again as they 
hear it. Lonely toilers in far-off fields— 
India, China, Syria, Siberia—when they 
think of Mildmay feel the throb of a myriad 
sympathetic hearts and are lonely no longer. 
Wherever it is known it is a spur to flagging 
zeal, a rebuke to sectarian bigotry, a stimulus 
to declining spirituality ; it calms restlessness, 
quickens diligence, kindles hope, and points 
onward to triumph. No wonder that thou- 
sands in every quarter of the globe think of 
it with something of the fondness of the old 
Hebrew for his beloved Zion, when they call 
to mind what they have seen there, what 
they have felt, and what is transpiring there 
day by day. 

Sut thousands, and even tens of thousands 
fill only a little space in this big world of 
ours; and even in that part of it called 
“Christian,” there are many who have 
hardly heard of Mildmay, whilst of these but 
few know the full significance and compre- 
hensiveness of the word. To many it suggests 
only some vague ideas about a religious 
festival, huge conferences held every mid- 
summer, at which the Catholic Church in all 
its sections is represented, and where there 
is plenty of talk—good, bad, and indifferent, 
but nothing more. To many it would bea 
revelation to be told that this is one of the 
mightiest centres of Christian activity in the 
world. Evangelistic activity ? Yes, there is 
plenty of that. Plenty carried on at Mild- 
may itself; plenty inspired and sustained by 
it in all directions. And by few such agencies 
are numbers so vast gathered into the king- 
dom of God. Teaching activity? Plenty of 
that too, about which more anon; but 
preaching, and teaching, and conference do 
not exhaust the energies of Mildmay, they 
represent but a fraction of its activities. I 
should like to speak about them all. I will 
tell something at least of what I saw and 
heard on a recent visit. 

Taking the train from Broad Street to 
Mildmay Park I turned to-my right on leav- 
ing the latter station and very soon, on my 
lett, I descried a sign directing me to the 





Conference Hall. It is hidden away from the 
main road and if the passer-by caught a 
glimpse of it he would not be likely to be 
struck with anything but its size. There has 
certainly been nothing spent upon the archi- 
tectural adornment of the exterior. I see, as 
I pass, that the corner-stone was laid on the 
4th of August, 1869, “to the glory of God,” 
by the beloved founder, the Rev. William 
Pennefather, vicar of St. Jude’s, Mildmay 
Park, and I remember that nine years before 
that date, whilst Mr. Pennefather was still at 
Barnet, he erected there “the Iron Room,” 
in which the conferences I have referred to 
were commenced, Afterwards it was re- 
moved to London and re-erected near the 
present site. But it became all too small for 
the numbers that were attracted thither, and 
for the holy ambitions of its founder, and the 
Conference Hall was projected. It was opened 
in 1870 as a centre for evangelistic opera- 
tions, and as a basis for benevolent agencies 
of all sorts. 

Making my way to the rear of the build- 
ing I pass, on my right, the new hospital, 
which stands on the other side of a wide 
gravelled walk. It is a handsome and pic- 
turesque building of red brick, relieved by 
fancy woodwork and a rustic porch. This 
valuable addition to the Mildmay institu- 
tions was given by a lady as a memorial of 
her son, who was killed by a fall from his 
horse. Other buildings stand here and there 
in the grounds, and I am beginning to be 
bewildered as to where I should prosecute 
my inquiries, and to feel myself an intruder, 
disturbing the reposeful quiet of the place, 
when the sound of children’s voices relieves 
me, and two dapper little maidens, in dark 
green tartan plaid frocks and white pinafores, 
run past. Coming: to the door of the Dea- 
coness House, which adjoins the Conference 
Hall in the rear, a servant is letting out some 
ladies, and when I make known my errand, 
she calls one of the little girls whom I had seen, 
and by her I am conducted to a square block 
of buildings adjoining, where all the official 
business connected with Mildmay is carried 
on. Here I am fortunate in finding the 
Rev. Townsend Storrs, with whom, in by- 
gone years, I have had much pleasant Chris- 
tian intercourse when we laboured in the 
same northern town, and under his kindly 
guidance I am soon in the midst of all the 
wonders and delights of the place. 

First, we enter the Deaconess’ House, 
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where live about fifty ladies, who, not 
having other claims to interfere with such a 
life, have consecrated themselves to the 
service of Christ in the person of His poor 
and suffering ones. It seemed to me as 
though I were entering the Palace Beautiful, 
and as though presently some of those comely 
maidens who entertained Christian and his 
family, would appear to show us the rich 
and rare sights of the place. Scarcely have 
we crossed the threshold before our eyes fall 
upon an inscription upon the wall before us : 
“This is the law of the House; . . . the whole 
limit thereof round about shall be most holy. 
Behold, this is the law of the House.” There 
is quiet, simplicity, order, and home-like com- 
fort everywhere. All is under the direction 
of a Lady Superintendent, assisted by two 
coadjutors, and the arrangements are as 
nearly perfect as can be. When ladies ap- 
ply for admission to the Deaconess’s work, 
should they be approved by Mrs. Penne- 
father, who has the sole management of this 
department, they are sent for one month on 
trial to the Probation House close by. Here 
they become acquainted with the missions 
and institutions at Mildmay, and with those 
who would be associated with them in future 
work.. They are also able to give proof of 
their own aptitudes, so that their fitness 
may be better judged, and the special charac- 
ter of the work that should be entrusted to 
them, determined. The probationary month 
over, the elder candidates are received into 
this Centre House, whilst the younger ones 
go to the Training Home in Ferntower Road. 
In this place they remain from one to two 
years, as may be needful, and are trained in 
the practical knowledge of cooking, laundry 
work, book-keeping, cutting out clothing, 
and other branches of domestic management. 
They are then transferred to the Centre 
House or to the second Deaconess House at 
Brixton, and begin work at one of the outly- 
ing missions, of which there are more than 
twenty scattered over the north, south, and 
east of the metropolis. 

Entering the Conference Hall from the 
Deaconess House we see one of the most 
admirable buildings for religious services 
and large assemblies to be found in or out of 
London. It is capable of seating, in area 
and gallery, some 2,500 people, and although, 
like the exterior, it is simplicity itself, there 
is nothing bald or unattractive about the 
aspect of the place. It is light, bright, cheer- 
ful, and comfortable in every part. Texts 
of all kinds adorn the walls and the front 
of the gallery, and “The Mildmay Text,” as 








it is called, faces us as we stand upon the 
platform at the west end of the building— 
“Grace be with all them that love the Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity.” If there were 
nothing else to recommend Mildmay than 
what is done in this room, it might well 
excite our wonder and commend itself to our 
warmest sympathy. On Sunday it is a busy 
place. To begin with, there is an early meet- 
ing of the Open-Air Mission. This is fol- 
lowed by a service for the deaf and dumb. 
It is attended by from twenty-five to thirty, 
and the preacher is himself a deaf mute. At 
three o'clock Mrs. Pennefather meets her 
Bible class for men, of whom a large number 
assemble every Sunday in one of the rooms 
in the basement, whilst in other rooms are 
Scripture classes for ladies, for young men, for 
boys, for young girls, and for servants. In the 
large hall a public evangelistic service is con- 
ducted. The service in the evening is often 
attended by 1,700 or 1,800 people, and on 
these occasions the preachers are such as 
have become eminent as evangelists in con- 
nection with various denominations. 

It is easy to realise the scene presented on 
a Sunday afternoon as described by one 
observer. He says, “It is a curious thing 
to watch the streams of people passing into 
the grounds about three o’clock, and to see 
them diverging in various directions, right 
or left, up-stairs or down, according to the 
goal to which they are bound. And yet 
more curious is it to stand, a little later on, 
in the entrance hall of the building and listen 
to the sudden bursts of singing that arise 
above, beneath, and on either hand of you, 
first from one room and then from another, 
in a way that bewilders the ear. A snatch 
of ‘Hold the Fort’ on one side, broken in 
upon suddenly by ‘Jerusalem the Golden’ 
on the other, or ‘Rescue the Perishing’ 
from below, responded to by ‘Crown Him, 
Crown Him’ from the big hall.” 

As we stood in the basement, preparation 
was being made for the men’s night-school, 
and I regretted not a little that I could not 
remain to see it in full operation. On three 
nights in the week from 450 to 600 men 
assemble during the winter months to be 
instructed in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, and led on into the higher branches 
of knowledge, including geometry, freehand 
drawing, shorthand, and French. Each of 
the forty-six classes, into which the school is 
divided, is taught by a lady, generally a 
deaconess. The humanising and elevating 
influence of these ladies is very marked ; 
the most perfect order prevails, and the 
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scholars—some of them of the poorest and 
roughest class, and some belonging to the 
poorer class of clerks—make good progress 
in their studies. No fees have to be paid, 
but there are boxes fixed to the wall near 
the door for the reception of any free-will 
offerings which those who are able may be 
disposed to contribute. Some of the scholars 
purchase coffee and bread and butter before 
leaving, for which a nominal charge is made. 
Another advantage attached to this school is 
an excellent library, from which books are 
lent to those who attend. The Mildmay 
night-school, we were not surprised to learn, 
has no rival in England. 

But the school is only one of the many 
agencies for which this basement story is made 
use of during the week. Every day is a busy 
day at Mildmay, and the poor, the sick, and 
ignorant are being cared for incessantly. 
Whenthe cold winter weather setsin, the broad 
central corridor may be seen, morning after 
morning, filled with a crowd of poor people, 
pale and wan many of them, waiting to ex- 
change the tickets which they hold in their 
hands for broth, jelly, puddings, or meat, gene- 
rously supplied from the “invalid kitchen,” 
forthe delicate and the sick, whose misery, 
but for Mildmay, would never be relieved by 
such comforts. In another room are some 
thirty orphan children at their studies— 
the band to which the two little girls be- 
longed whom I encountered as I entered the 
grounds. These are educated by the dea- 
conesses, and trained to household work, with 
a view to domestic service, a small annual 
payment being required with each. Peep 
into another room and you will see a 
number of aged widows employed at needle- 
work, and several deaconesses are busy cut- 
ting out garments for the poor. This is the 
“Dorcas Room,” and the poor old bodies 
who are here stitching away so comfortably 
are paid for their work every morning, and 
so receive the kind of relief which is at once 
the wisest and the most helpful. 

Leaving the Central Hall with its multi- 
farious activities to explore some of the ad- 
joining institutions, we pass out again into 
the open air. Going through the garden we 
are reminded that if it were spring or summer 
a busy scene would be witnessed here— 
hampers of violets, primroses, and other 
flowers being carried across from the Dea- 
coness House to the little outbuilding, where 
the Bible Flower Mission is carried on. For 
eight years this mission has been sending 
eut its sweet and gracious messages in the 
shape of a pretty bouquet and a text of 





Scripture to the suffering inmates of the 
metropolitan infirmaries and hospitals ; and 
now from 1,500 to 2,000 of their bouquets are 
dispatched weekly during the season. Here 
we are shown a house and garden, known as 
“Spring Gardens,” where, from time to time, 
—_ of poor people and children assemble. 

ome of the orphan girls are just now play- 
ing upon the expanse of greensward, which, 
at the Midsummer Conference, is covered 
with white refreshment tents for the accom- 
modation of the visitors who come from the 
very ends of the earth, and yonder is the 
famous mulberry-tree, under whose shadow 
some of the most delightful and the most 
useful of those annual meetings are held. 
And there, on the right, is the picturesque 
house in which Mr. James E. Mathieson, 
whose wealth and wisdom have done so 
much for Mildmay, and who is now its un- 
salaried and devoted Superintendent, resides. 

We next paid a visit to the new hospital, 
to which I referred at the commencement ; 
but, unfortunately for me, I had come at an 
inopportune hour, and as the doctors were 
just going through the wards, it was im- 
possible for me to visit them on this occa- 
sion. The glance, however, which I got of 
other arrangements made me determine to 
see more, if I might, another time. I just 
got a glimpse of one little ward, a children’s 
room, at present unoccupied. And what a 
sweet place it was! One almost wished to 
be a sick little child to get into it. So per- 
fect in its appointments, and so cheery and 
bright withal. The very panels of the door 
painted with birds and flowers, and whatso- 
ever would be likely to delight the eyes of 
the little ones, Pretty texts here and there, 
and the whole place so delightfully adorned, 
and yet so quiet and reposeful in its aspect, 
that it must prove a paradise indeed to many 
a sick child brought into it from the dreary 
misery of squalid surroundings. 

Speaking of the hospital, 1 must not omit 
to mention the Nursing House, where the 
Nursery Sisters, as distinguished from the 
Mission Deaconesses, reside. Of these there 
are about seventy under a Lady Superin- 
tendent ; but, as will be supposed, few of 
them are at home at the same time, for 
they are in great request in all parts of the 
kingdom, and in some cases on the Con- 
tinent. The Doncaster Infirmary is entirely 
supplied by Mildmay nurses ; some carry on 
a medical station on the island of Malta, and 
others a medical mission and hospital at 
Jaffa, in Syria. In connection with this 
kind of work is another institution, which 
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will be naturally alluded to here, although I 
had no opportunity of visiting it—viz. the 
Mildmay Medical Mission Hospital, carried 
on by deaconesses in one of the poorest parts 
of Bethnal Green. There thirty beds have 
been fitted up in a small hospital, which has 
been obtained by transforming a warehouse 
close to the Mission House in that district. 
Under the superintendence of a godly phy- 
sician, Dr. Gauld, with a resident house 
surgeon to assist him and a large staff of 
deaconesses, a most beneficent work is prose- 
cuted; for, besides the relief to the in- 
patients, the medical mission is open for out- 
patients on two days weekly, and many sick 
poor are visited in their own homes. Another 
hospital, called “The Cottage Hospital,” con- 
taining ten beds, and intended for the recep- 
tion of patients from the parish of St. Jude, has 
been fitted up, nearly opposite the Nursing 
House, and in all these missions the souls as 
well as the bodies of the patients are cared for 
—the workers at Mildmay believing that this 
is the method of Christian work especially 
commended by our Lord’s own teaching and 
example ; and a long story might be told of 
the blessed effects which have followed this 
combination of care for bodily health with 
effort for the soul’s salvation. 

The account of what I saw or heard of, 
although it already includes so much, is by 
no means complete, and I do not know when 
it would be. Some other of the Mildmay 
institutions I must scarcely do more than 
name. A Servants’ Registry is attached to 
the Deaconess House, and in connection with 
this some 400 servants are every year pro- 
vided with situations. And then there is the 
Servants’ Home, where young women may be 
lodged and boarded for 7s. 6d. or 8s. 6d. per 
week. There is a Mothers’ Meeting held 
every Monday by Mrs. Pennefather, and 
attended by about 150 women. I am told 
that this has been made a spiritual blessing 
to a large number, and that those who 
attend Mrs. Pennefather’s Bible class on 
Sunday afternoons are very largely the 
husbands, brothers, and sons of these women. 
An “Institute for Girls,” intended specially 
for young women in business, has been 
opened. Opposite the hospital in Bethnal 
Green a small coffee-house has been organized, 
to which numbers of young men are nightly 
attracted, and a lodging-house for men, which 
is nearly always full. Some of those who 
find shelter here are of the roughest class, 
but their conduct, under the influence of the 
place, is always orderly and respectful. They 





are charged 4d. per night, Sundays being 
free. A coffee-house, called “The Old Man- 
sion House,” has been open for five years in 
the Essex Road, and in addition to the “ bar” 
at the place, there are separate dining- 
rooms for men, and for young women in 
business, one of which is used for reading 
and games in the evening. The upper part 
of the house is devoted to business young 
men. There are fourteen bedrooms, a 
private sitting-room, comfortably furnished, 
and containing a good library and piano, and 
the charge is from 4s. to 5s. 6d. per week. 

Through the generous kindness of the 
Earl and Countess Tankerville, a Conva- 
lescent Home was opened at Barnet, a short 
time ago, for the special benefit of the poer 
in the East End, to whom it has been a great 
blessing. There is an Association of Female 
Workers, numbering more than 1,500 mem- 
bers, having affiliated branches over England, 
the Continent, Asia and Africa, and mem- 
bers in Brazil, Madagascar, China, Aus- 
tralia, United States, New Zealand, Persia, 
Syria, and Siberia. Of the outlying missions 
in the metropolis I can say but a word. They 
deserve many articles to themselves. Bright, 
clean, and orderly, the Mission Home in each 
district is itself a model to the surrounding 
poor, and a centre of spiritual and bodily 
healing, from which the streams flow far. 

The good accomplished by all these insti- 
tutions is incalculable, and the labour in- 
volved is enormous. The cost is frem 
£24,000 to £25,000 a year. Half of this 
comes from within the work itself, i.e. con- 
tributions from the workers themselves, few 
of whom are paid, profits from the sale ef 
“‘jlluminations” executed by deaconesses, 
earnings of the nurses, and suchlike. The 
expenditure is regulated with the strictest 
economy and oversight, and probably there 
is not another institution in the world where 
so much is done at such little cost, and with 
so little noise and ostentation. For my- 
self—I went, I saw, I heard, I was amazed, 
and I have been more amazed still, the more 
I have read and the more I have thought 
of the wonderful development of the simple 
and Christly work planned and started only 
fourteen years ago by the saintly man who 
has been justly called “the Enoch of his 
Church and day.” To such a splendid effort 
of wisdom and love, wholly free from the 
sectarian spirit or sectarian influence, the 
most ungrudging support of Christian people 
should be given, and all the more because it 
is so seldom asked. 





THE POWERS THAT BE. 


By MRS. FRANCIS G. FAITHFULL. 


LONG bright morning on the beach of 
some favourite watering place— that 
is pleasant enough when, with the music of 
murmuring winds and the rattle of sea- 
washed shingle in our ears, we sit gazing 
after white-sailed vessels homeward or out- 
ward bound ; or watching the slow on-coming 
of each crested wave till it breaks into foam 
and spray at our feet. 

But too often other sounds mingle with 
the voices of the winds and waves. There 
is a screaming or wailing accompaniment 
from some sand heap near, and our glance 
wanders anxiously from the gleaming waters 
to a little child, perhaps a mere babe, im- 
patiently slapped or shaken by an angry 
nurse-girl, or may be an angry mother, for 
“not doing as it is bid.” 

Nowhere, perhaps, can bad management 
and bad training be better studied than on 
such sea-beaches all round our coast, but the 
study is a dreary one, and sends‘us home 
wondering why children’s tempers should be 
soured and children’s lives darkened after 
this, fashion. 

There is so little need for that cruelly 
rough-and-ready treatment; so little need 
even for the constant reproofs and punish- 
ments by which many well-meaning parents 
deliberately enforce their authority. For, 
given such judgment, sense of justice, and 
force of character in father and mother as 
most of us at least imagine we possess, and 
it should not be a hard matter to obtain even 
from strong-willed children complete and 
prompt obedience. 

I once overheard some counsel given to a 
young mother which bore good fruit in a 
home where severity and lawlessness were 
alike unknown. The canons uttered then 
rested in my mind, and I give them now, 
with the stray thoughts and experiences that 
gathered round them later on. 

Foremost, came one so obvious that it 
seems strange it is not more regarded. “ Al- 
ways leave a child free to follow its own will, 
unless there is some good reason for coercing 
or restraining it.” Macaulay tells us that, 
“to be ruled by a busybody is more than 
human nature can bear.” Alas! for the 
many poor children who have to bear it 
daily. 

And again: when an order must be given, 
don’t give it imperiously ; a peremptory tone 
has a double defect. It implies a satisfac- 
tion in command exasperating sometimes to 





those commanded, and an expectation of 
resistance very likely to suggest it. That 
common formula, “I insist upon obedience,” 
stands self-condemned, as showing insistance 
to be needful ; whereas, obedience tranquilly 
taken for granted will often be rendered 
as instinctively as by a well-drilled regiment 
which, at the bidding of a good commander, 
wheels and turns with a scarcely conscious act 
of volition. 3.9 

When it isn’t so rendered, never allow 
any parley. It is false kindness to give chil- 
dren such warnings as: “ Remember, if I 
have to tell you again ;” “Unless you are 
good in five minutes,” &c. The spirit of 
adventure, strong in young human nature, 
will probably impel them to test their elders’ 
patience until it finally gives way. If it has 
come to this, don’t let a second blunder follow 
on the first. We can’t make a child speak or 
be silent, work or read, and any efforts to 
that end will only insure it either victory, 
or, if weary of the struggle it at last succumbs, 
at least the triumph of a prolonged conflict. . 

We have another and a better expedient, 
for we can baffle stubbornness by only recog- 
nising and punishing it as disobedience. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer has told us how to 
punish, and generally, as he teaches, the 
penalty may be the natural outcome of the 
offence, and not some arbitrary infliction 
which, in the child’s mind, might savour of 
malignity. 

If a too-riotous boy won’t be quiet, carry 
him to some place where, left alone, his 
shouts can annoy no one. If a little girl 
ignores the order to mend her torn frock let 
her, like Rosamond in the “ Purple Jar,” for- 
feit some desired expedition. If school-room 
work has been done amiss, let the Saturday 
half-holiday be sacrificed to slates and copy- 
books. 

A child who from babyhood has always 
experienced that there is a price to pay for 
disobedience, will soon, if it have ordinary 
sense and no extraordinary wilfulness, begin 
to learn the lesson which all coming life will 
only emphasize, that freedom of choice means 
only the power of choosing our own good or 
evil, and that the path of self-control is in 
the long run the path of pleasantness and 
peace. 

That lesson even imperfectly mastered, and 
we shall not see some tiny creature clinging 
to the banisters as it is carried up-stairs by a 
mother almost as heated and disordered as 
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itself, We shall not hear complaints and 
recriminations when elder boys and girls set 
at nought parental wishes. 

And if habitual docility is worth much in 
health, what is it not worth in sickness, when 
compulsion would be perilous or impossible, 
and yet when it is above all things needful 
that the fiats of doctor and nurse should be 
followed to the letter ? 

At such times, even a timid child accus- 
tomed to obey readily will submit with 
something like Spartan fortitude to painful 
remedies, and so not only spare itself and 
those about it infinite distress, but greatly 
multiply its chances of recovery. At such 
times, boys and girls who have learnt to 
recognise the voice of authority will bow to 
the physician’s verdict, and not rack loving 
hearts by persistent parish-visiting or ball 
and theatre-going when an ominous cough or 
failing strength proclaim the risk they run. 

Of course in teaching obedience we are 
not teaching everything. The higher qua- 
lities of truth, generosity, simplicity are more 
hardly come by ; but we cover a great deal 
of ground and make good fight against sloth, 
tyranny, and a host of minor failings. 

“T should have been the veriest drone if 
my mother had not kept me always busy,” 
said one of the most untiring workers in a 
great London parish, and the mother had 
known it very well. 

So, also, a grave word or two will some- 
times, as by magic, relax a clenched fist and 
secure fair-play in the nursery sports. 

And it would be quite a delusion to sup- 
pose that this trained obedience “ will break 
a child’s spirit,” any more than our spirits 
are broken by the restraint we put upon our 
hankering for bank-notes or diamonds, or 
the exertions we make in fulfilling our daily 
duties. 

Any active-minded child will naturally get 
its own way if it can, but such mental activity 
will help it to discover when rebellion would 
certainly entail disastrous defeat. Moreover, 
if it lives under a wise as well as a strong 
rule, it will discover too, more or less clearly, 
the good purpose running through regulations 
which may thwart its wishes. It will have, 
at least, a dim notion that the troublesome 
journey up-stairs to change damp boots is 
not only a “bother” but may, perhaps, really 
prevent a more troublesome cold; that 
there is justice in the confiscation of a pea- 
shooter which has broken a window; and 
that civility and kindness to brothers and 





sisters do altogether make home-life more 
comfortable. 


Even young children can so far understand 
the aims of discipline, and as they grow older 
these aims may be made much clearer to them. 

It is a happy thing when parents, claiming 
no infallibility, frankly owning indeed that 
their decisions may be mistaken, can yet 
show, with all the earnestness that comes of 
strong feeling, the constraint that lies upon 
them to guide, according to their best lights, 
those of their children too young to guide 
themselves, and to forbid the book, the 
amusement, the companion that rightly or 
wrongly they regard as hurtful. 

Their doings once fairly presented in this 
light, and surely few children with any touch 
of tenderness or gratitude would force them 
to discharge deep responsibilities at the cost 
of household feud, while many would eagerly 
lighten their anxious labours by a ready sub- 
mission to their will. 

Nor need such dutiful submission hinder 
a free expression of opinion, good alike for 
parent and child. For criticism, while a very 
wholesome check on unreason and inconsis- 
tencies in rulers, is also a safety-valve for any 
lurking discontent in the subject. If tem- 
per is, as Bishop Hall declares, “nine-tenths of 
Christianity,” it is certainly nine-tenths of 
the secret of home government, and children 
who are afraid to avow that they don’t see 
the force of a mandate are the more likely to 
yield to it a cheerful compliance. 

But those who would win this cheerful 
compliance for their unpalatable laws need 
something more than the plea of responsi- 
bility or the habit of authority. They must 
have become so fully their child’s friend that 
they are able to see with their child’s eyes. 
Sometimes, even then, the most they can 
reasonably ask is unwilling acquiescence. 

There is a special vocation for parents, 
though they do not always find it out, in that 
hardest of youth’s ordeals, an imprudent love 
affair. If their sympathies are quick and 
strong, they will do more than acknowledge, 
they will even vicariously realise the glamour 
love can cast over the wildest projects. 

But the deep truth in Carlyle’s saying: 
“A man who does not know rigour cannot 
pity either,” may here be put inversely, for 
it will be just those most alive to any present 
suffering of their children who yet, with 
clearer vision looking onward, to the only 
alternative—greater suffering hereafter—will 
steel themselves to acts of seeming sternness. 
And such as these will not forfeit either 
their children’s trust or affection, but win 
them both by calling on them to resign or 
defer some cherished desire. 





“MINE OWN FAMILIAR FRIEND.” 


LD friend, kind friend, is the night far | But one thing, one, through shadow and 


spent ? 
As half in a dream I lie, 
There comes the thrill of a sweet content 
That tells me a friend is nigh : 
The forest rests in a waste of snow, 
In its wintry slumber deep ; 
But when spring awakes and violets blow, 
Then I shall be fast asleep. 


Old friend, there were many false, fair things 
In that life of mine gone past : 

The rosy blossom that breaks, and stings, 
And pierces the heart at last ; 

Bright smiles, that cover a love grown cold, 
The honey that turns to gall ; 

The tinsel purchased with honest gold— 
Ah, friend, I have known them all! 


| shine, 

Is true to the very end— 

Of all good gifts that ever were mine 
The best is a faithful friend : 

You saw the snares that I could not see, 
And watched me early and late ; 

My soul was dumb, but your hand, for me, 
Knocked hard at the Golden Gate. 


Old friend, kind friend, is the night far spent ? 
As half in a dream I lie, 

I feel the calm of a deep content, 
And know that your God is nigh. 

Now sleep a little, for I can rest, 
The dawn breaks over the snow ; 


Sleep—but the heart in your faithful breast 





Is ever waking, I know. 


SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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“POOR MISS 


CAROLINA.” 


‘A’ Storn for the Pittle Ones. 
By L. T. MEADE. 


“ T found my poor little doll, dears, 

As I played on the heath one day ; 

Folks say she is terribly changed, dears, 
For her paint is all washed away, 

And her arms trodden off by the cows, dears, 
And her hair not the least bit curled ; 

Yet for old sake’s sake she is still, dears, 
The prettiest doll in the world.” 


CHAP- 


Ken- 


Cuartes Kinastey. 


| sington Gardens to induce his nurse to look 
TER IV. | for the pretty little fur-clad figure. 


One day they came across Marjory’s nurse, 
but no Marjory was by her side. 
“What has ’oo done wid mine Marjoe ?” 


neth! | asked eagerly the little man. 

no one | “Oh, my little gentleman, Miss Marjory 
quite| has avery bad cold; very, very bad it is, 
knew | and she won't be let out for many a day, I’m 





how | afraid.” 
lonely| “Many a day, you ‘fraid,” echoed Kenneth, 
he often | in a voice of great disappointment and self- 
was, | pity. 
how He found the conversation of the two 
. v ery,| nurses very uninteresting, and wandered off 
‘ very |a little way by himself. 
dull he} He had brought his wheel-barrow out with 


found wet days, how tired he got of 
that toy donkey with the panniers, of that 
great big box of bricks, of that gigantic 
Noah’s ark. Why did people send toys like 
these to little boys who had no playmates ? 
What pleasure was there in piling up his 
bricks so high when there was no one by 
to admire ? what use in guiding that patient 
donkey round and round the room when 
there was no little eager voice to exclaim at 
his skill? His mother was almost always 
busy, and his nurse had a great deal to do 
besides attending to him. 

So Kenneth very often left his toys un- 
touched and stood gloomily at his nursery 
window, with his little face pressed against 
the pane, and whenever he saw a child walk- 
ing past without another child by its side, 
he pitied it, and whenever he saw two chil- 
dren together, he envied them. 

On these dull days, too, he thought a 
great deal about that fat podgy, sociable 
little girl who used to run to him in the 
Gardens, who played with him so merrily, 


and who made life altogether so delightful | 


when she was by his side. 
Round-faced, dimpled, rosy Marjory was 


just the companion Kenneth needed, and I | 
am afraid he rather disobeyed his mother | 





him, and he tried to amuse himself by filling it 
with piles of dead autumn leaves. He soon, 
however, got tired of this game, and sat 
down at the foot of a wide-spreading elm- 
tree, and wondered how soon Marjory’s cold 
would be well enough for her to have another 
romp with him. 

As he thought he occupied himself pushing 
his hands through the piles of autumn leaves 
which lay in great quantities at the foot of 
the old tree. Suddenly his small hand came 
in contact with something larger and more 
solid than a dead leaf. He pulled out a 
dirty, disagreeable-looking object ; it was an 
old doll. He looked again and his heart beat 
high—it was Marjory’s lost doll. Poor Miss 
Carolina lay in his arms. 

“Tl give it back to her mine own self,” 
he said aloud in a voice of rapture ; “no one 
shall give Miss Caw-lina to Marjoe, but mine 
own self.” 

Hearing his nurse’s footsteps approaching, 
he hastily thrust the old doll under the 
leaves in his.wheel-barrow, and in this manner 
brought it home. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE old doll lay forgotten under the leaves 
in Kenneth’s wheel-barrow. The wheel- 


and took every opportunity when in Ken-| barrow was thrust under a little shed in the 
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yard. Kenneth himself was absorbed in other 


pursuits. 

Christmas was coming on, and he was busy 
helping his mother. 

A Christmas-tree had been promised to the 
little fellow, and his thoughts and dreams, 
day and night, were of this promised delight. 
Even Marjory was forgotten now, so anxious 
was he that his stocking should hang in the 
best position for the fairies to fill it; so ex- 
cited was he at the prospect of the glittering 
Christmas-tree. 
Kenneth and his mother went to church 
together ; ate their plyum-pudding side by 
side, and afterwards shared the delights of 
the tree with the little Brewsters. 


Kenneth went to bed, clasping more than | 


one new toy in his fat little hands. Surely 


no day could have been more delightful. | 


When he left her, Mrs. Graham sat alone by 
the fire in her little drawing-room, and now 
that Kenneth was no longer there to see, the 
poor young mother shed some tears, and 
recalled more than one sad memory. 


Twice before in her life had a perfect | 
One of these | 


Christmas Day dawned for her. 
happy days had been spent at Annette’s 
beautiful English home, the other in a 
summer land with her young husband. Now 
her husband was in his grave, and Annette 
was no longer her friend. 


“T can bear to think of Kenneth,” she | 


said to herself. “He and I had one short 
perfect year together, and now our dear 
Father in Heaven is taking care of him for 
me, and I shall surely go to him, and see his 
dear, dear face again. But I cannot bear to 
think of Annette, for cruel lies parted us, 
and even now she be- 
lieves me guilty—of 
what ? of what I would 
rather have cut off my 
right hand than have 
dene. And yet, I love 
her. How it would 
comfort me to put my 
arms round her this 
moment.” 

Mrs. Graham raised 
her hand to wipe away 
her fast-falling tears. 
As she did so, nurse 
entered the room. 

“Oh, yes, ma’am, 
Master Kenneth is 
sound asleep, bless 
him! He has had as 
happy a Christmas day 
as could be—sweet 


The day of days came, and | 





* Jernieyy~ CHANGED * 


| pet. . . . Well, well, we should be thank- 
| ful, there’s others as ain’t so happy.” Nurse 
heaved a lugubrious sigh, and Mrs, Graham 
| looked up inquiringly. 

| “Is anything the matter, nurse ?” 

“J didn’t like to tell you before, ma’am, 
and ’tisn’t to be supposed as you'll feel more 
than jest sorry for them, for you never could 
abide that Master Kenneth should even 
speak to the bonnie little lady, but seeing as 
she’s an only child, and I will say as I never 
laid eyes on a prettier little dear, I know 
you'll be grieved to learn as poor little Miss 
Marjory Carlton is dying.” 

“ Dying, dying, nurse!” Mrs. Graham rose 
to her feet, and every vestige of colour left 
her face. ‘ Not little Marjory Carlton! not 
Annette’s only child ! you don’t mean that ?” 

“T don’t know the name of her mother, 
|ma’am, but I met the dear little lady’s nurse 

to-day, and she was erying, and said as the 
little lamb was getting worse and worse. 
‘Her cold seemed to settle on her lungs, and 
she gets weaker every hour. The doctor is 
very anxious, and her mamma is it to break 
her very heart. Oh, ma’am, don’t take on !” 

“Tm not taking on,” said Mrs. Graham, 
| but she was ee pe so violently that she 
‘was obliged to hold on to a chair to support 
herself. “I’m not taking on, nurse,” she 
continued in a husky, poor kind of voice ; 
“have you anything more to tell me ?” 

“Oh, yes, ma'am, the strangest thing—the 
doctor do say as ’tis as much a waste and a 
fret as ails little nfissy as anything else. It 
| seems, ma’am, as the little lady had a doll, a 
nasty, old, ugly thing as she thought a sight 

on. I have seen it lots o’ times in her arms 
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myself. Well, they none of them could 
abide the dirty old doll, and they tried 
every means to coax the little dear to give it 
up, offering her every other toy under the 
sun in its place; but no, the little darling 
was faithful to her dirty baby doll, and it 
‘ud bring tears to yer eyes to listen to her 
talking to it for all the world as if it were a 
real living baby. 

“One night her mamma thought of a plan ; 
and she had another doll, which she believed 





nearly as ugly, dressed in Miss Carolina’s 
clothes, and put in missy’s arms while she 
was asleep. They hoped as little missy ’ud | 
see no differ, but take kindly to the new doll. | 
Well, ma’am, nurse tells me that not a word | 
did she say ; she jest slipped out of bed and | 
left the doll behind her, and never touched 
it, nor asked for it, nor said a word about it. 
Her mamma bought her a new doll in a day 
or two—as beautiful a wax thing as you 
could clap eyes on—but she scarcely touched 
it and never cared to play with it, and she 
scemed to have given up dolls entirely. 

“Well, ma’am, not a word did the little 
lamb let out until she was taken with this 
cold ; and then she suddenly began to cry in 
her‘sleep for Miss Carolina. They brought 
the doll they had dressed in Miss Carolina’s 
clothes, but she wouldn’t look at it, but 
pushed it away; and then she burst out 
crying fit to break your heart. Every day, 
as she grows weaker, she cries more and 
more for the old doll; and now the doctor 
says as the only chance of her life is to give 
it back to her. He says she has a wonderfully 
tender little nature, and, baby as she was, 
her heart was broke up like when the doll 
was took away.” 

“Then why don’t they give it back to her 
at once, nurse? Surely—surely that is easily 
done.” 

“So you'd say, ma’am, so you'd say; but 
the pity of it is that the doll is lost, as safe as 
doll could be. The nursemaid gave it to her 
little sister, who threw it away in Kensington 
Gardens ; and now they’re spending pounds 
and pounds to get back that ugly doll. All 
the Gardens have been searched, and they’ve 
advertised for it scores and scores of times, 
but nurse says it must have been carted 
away with the autumn leaves, and poor missy 
will never see it again.” 

Just at this juncture, when nurse paused 
for want of breath, and Mrs. Graham stooped 
down to hide some fast-falling tears, the 
drawing-room door was softly opened, and 
little Kenneth, looking like a cherub in his 





white night-dress, stole into the room. 


“T’ve had a dweam, and I fwightened,” 
he said. And then he made a little quick 
patter across the floor, and seated himself 
luxuriously, without a thought of either 
mother or nurse minding, in his mamma’s 
lap. Was it not Christmas Day? On 
Christmas Day little boys might do what 
they liked ! 

Mrs. Graham hugged him close to her and 
drew near to the fire. Nurse was too excited 
to scold. 

“Master Kenneth, you remember Miss 
Marjory’s doll, as she used to be so fond of— 
that ugly doll, you mind, sir, with the hole 
in the middle of its face ?” 

* Mine Marjoe’s doll?” repeated Kenneth 
in his calm little voice. “I has mine Mar- 
joe’s doll in my wheel-baw-wow. I'se going 
to give it back to Marjoe mine own self—I 
are.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


No longer a plump little figure, but a 
pale, pale baby face lying on a pillow, small 
hands moving restlessly, great big dark eyes 
wide open, and a weak plaintive voice mak- 
ing an incessant moan. 

“What is the matter, my darling?” asked 
the mother, bending her head and taking the 
little hot hand in hers. 

“ Miss Caw-lina, poor Miss Caw-lina. I 
want mine dee dolly.” 

Mrs. Carlton clasped her own hands 
despairingly and moved away from the little 
bed. 

“Baby Marjory shall have her dolly soon 
—soon,” she murmured, scarcely knowing 
what she was saying. 

In another room she spoke to her husband. 

“ John, this is breaking my heart.” 

“And mine, Annette. I think I would 
give all the money I possess to get back that 
ugly doll for our little maid.” 

“Oh, dear husband, why did we take it 
from her !” 

“We meant it for the best, dearest, we 
could not guess that the little one would 
fret like this. Well, we are doing all in our 
power. I have just sent off fresh advertise- 
ments and doubled the reward. We must 
trust in God, wife, and not give way. Try 
to bear up, darling. See! here is a letter 
which you never opened this morning ; read 
it now, it will help to distract your 
thoughts.” 

Mrs. Carlton glanced languidly at the 
handwriting. 

“Tt is from Mary Arundale ; I don’t want 
to read her letter now. She was the one 
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who parted me from poor Helen long ago. | disreputable-looking than ever, into the fever- 
Strange that I think of Helen to-night. | ish little hand. 


Poor Helen! she too has an only child.” 
“Miss Marjory is calling for you, ma’am.” 


Leaving the letter unopened behind her Mrs. | 


Carlton flew back to the nursery. 
“What is it, my little love ?” 


“ Are I zoo lickle love? Mamma, tell me | 


bout zentle Jesus.” 

“He came into the world as a little baby 
to-day, Marjory.” 

“Did Him? does Him love mine Miss 
Caw-lina ?” 


“He loves Marjory. Oh! beyond words | 


to say.” 

“Does Him know where mine Miss Caw- 
lina is now ?” 

“Yes, darling, He knows everything.” 

“Mine dee dolly—will zentle Jesus bing 
back mine dee dolly soon ?” 

“Shall we ask Him, Marjory ?” 

The little hands were folded instantly, 
and the hot lips began to murmur baby 
words. 

Just then the nursery door was softly 
opened, and nurse, with a new excitement in 
her manner, and a new light on her anxious 
face, came with careful footsteps to the side 
of the little bed. 

“Ma’am, a lady is down-stairs—a lady and 
a little boy—she just drove up in a cab; she 
says I’m not to tell her name, but you know 
her well; she has been crying ever so, and 
she wants the strangest thing, she wants to 
come straight up here to Miss Marjory and 
to bring her little boy; she says she can do 
Miss Marjory good.” 

“And she won't give her name, nurse ?” 

“No, ma'am; she begs for the love of God, 
that you won't refuse her. She says you 
know her well.” 

“Let her come—I know nothing about 


her; but I am indifferent to everything | 


now. She may come, and stay for one 
moment, but I cannot speak to her. Have 
you told her how ill the child is ?” 
“Yes, ma’am, she knows everything. 
“Hush!” said Helen Graham, as she en- 
tered the darkened nursery, and took her 
old friend’s hand. ‘“ Hush!” she repeated, 
and she pointed to the sick child’s cot. 
Kenneth had instantly gone up to the 
little cot. He had climbed on to the side 
of the small bed, and now he laid his 
cheek against Marjory’s, and whispered in 
her ear. 
“Dolly not dorn; dee Dolly Caw-lina, 
come back ‘dain—here her are;” and he 
thrust something soft and battered, and more 


” 


Ah! it had the old feel; there was no 
| mistaking this dolly. Ugly, worn, her paint 
washed out, quite the ugliest and dearest 
doll in the world—she had come back again. 
| “Mine dee dolly,” said little Marjory, 
clasping the old doll close to her baby heart. 
| She raised her dark eyes, full of peace and 
| love and comfort, 

to Kenneth’s face, 
| her little lips kissed 
| his: the next in- 
| stant she was fast 
| asleep. 
| 
| 





CHAPTER VII. 


In a tumult of 
hope and fear Helen 
| Graham had dressed 
| her little son, had 
| fetched the old doll 
| from under its for- 
| gotten bed of leaves, 
| and jumping into a 
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cab had driven off 
| to Annette’s luxuri- 
ous home. During 
that short drive she 
forgot about her 
pride, she forgot 
the old quarrel, 
she remembered 
nothing but her love. 

Annette’s only child was dying, it might 
be possible that she and Kenneth could save 
her. Helen thought of nothing else as the 
cabby drove rapidly to the rich home, which 
she had vowed never to enter. 

There was a refrain of the dear familiar 
anthem she had listened to in church that 
| morning, sounding in her ears :— 


“PEACE AND GOOD-WILL—PEACE AND 
GOOD-WILL.” 


There was a passionate longing in her 
heart. She would see the little child—she 
would save the baby if she could. 

When she entered that darkened room, 
and saw the white face of the dying child, 
she even forgot Annette in the intense 
interest of the moment. 

“Hush,” she said, taking the mother’s 
trembling hands in her strong ones. But 
when little Marjory dropped asleep, she 
went softly up to the bed and laid a warm 
shaw] over her own littleson. “Go tosleep, 
my darling—don’t move from where you are,” 
she said ; then she turned to the mother. 
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“ Annette, I think, I feel, that God will | 


spare the child.” 

“Oh, Helen, this sleep is what we have 
been praying for. Do you notice the rest on 
the little face.” 


*“‘ Her heart is satisfied,” said Helen. “See | 


how tightly she clasps the old doll.” 

“ And you, Helen! you have come back to 
me ?” 

“Tt is Christmas Day, and I have come 
back to you—let us forget the past.” 

~ * - # 

Helen had said, “ Let us be friends again, 
let us forget the past.” When she said this, 
she broke down the thin wall of pride which 
had separated two hearts. She was willing 
to go back to Annette even though that past, 
which had accused her of a wrong of which 
she was innocent, was never cleared up. 

“ Peace and good-will,” she kept repeating 
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As she thought this, Annette ran to her 
with streaming eyes and outstretched hands, 

“ Oh, Helen, my darling, my dear, wronged 
darling, see! see! she has confessed it all. 
This letter, which came this morning, and 
which I was too miserable to open, is from 
Mary Arundale ; she has been ill, at death’s 
door, her conscience gave her no peace, and 
on Christmas Eve she wrote this; she has 
confessed all, she was false, you always were 
as true as steel. See, you can read her 
letter.” 

“T don't need to, Annette, let us burn it ! 
Again I say, let us quite forget the past, and 
take up the old love with thankful hearts.” 

“ But how shall I ever forgive myself for 
having wronged you ?” 

Strange as it may seem, little Marjory did 
get better. She had been truly at death’s 
door, but the little satisfied heart acted so 
favourably on the weak little 
body, that it began slowly to mend. 
An hour of every day Kenneth 
spent with his little playmate, and 
the rest of the time Miss Carolina 
—now considered the most valu- 
able doll in the world—was clasped 
in her arms. 

Early in the spring Marjory was 
pronounced well enough to be moved 
to a warm climate, and in the sunny 
and beautiful South of France the 
little precious life quite recovered. 

* * * * 

The time for toys in the old 
nursery in Queen’s Gate has gone by, 
for Marjory is a tall girl now. She 
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: has sent her toys, dolls, and all to 
more than one children’s hospital. 
“ But she must not go,” she says with 


to herself,—‘ Yes, another—the Prince of | her sweet smile, and the old baby love still 
Peace Himself—had once been falsely accused. | shining in her dark eyes, “ for no one under- 
On Christmas night it was not difficult to | stands her as I do,” and she puts poor Miss 


follow His priceless example.” 


Carolina carefully back on the nursery shelf. 





CHILDREN’S HYMNS. 


sy MARY HARRISON. 


1.—TueE OLp Hearts. 


“The desert shall blossom as the rose.” 


will bless Thee, our God, for making our hearts 
And alli that is beautiful there, 
For the love that they yield to friends of our youth, 
And many things joyous and fair. 
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But more do we thank Thee that, hidden within, 
Are treasures which nobody knows 

But the God who has made them, and planted them there 
Like flowers in the root of the rose. 


Like roses in spring-time when soft breezes blow, 
And sunshine comes warm on their bed, 

These flowers, Thou hast hidden, awake from their sleep, 
And lift up their beautiful head. 


And Thou art their sunshine ; at thoughts of Thy ways 
Our minds are like skies full of light; 

In the loving of Thee what is hidden springs forth, 
What was desert is paradise bright. 


Those stories of Jesus, they show us Thine heart 
And what are Thy beautiful ways, 

The soul of us all is but waiting for these 
To blossom with goodness and praise. 


I.—A GrowIneG CHILD. 
** And the child grew.”’ 
Thou art a perfect friend, 
Jesus, the undefiled; 


No mother could be half so true 
To her own dearest child. 


On, Jesus, unseen Lord, 
Sweet majesty divine, 

A body Thou Thyself hast worn, 
And just as small as mine. 


Thou know’st what each must feel 
Who strives to live aright, 
And Thou alone canst make us true, 


And beautiful, and bright. 


Its pleasures and its pains 
To Thee we need not tell ; 

All that it is to be a child 
Thou knowest very well. 


Though Thou didst never sin, 
Temptations just the same 

Pressed hardly on Thy holy will, 
by strife Thy victory came. 


O Jesus, Thou hast worn 
A body small as mine, 

And Thou canst love me as I am, 
Thou Lord of love divine. 








THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By Mr¢. G. S. REANEY. 
| their play, at the sudden discovery of one of 


FIRST EVENING. 


.Opening Hymn: “Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me.” 
Lesson: John x. 
Text: “I am the Good Shepherd.” 


HO does not know something about 

the tender, playful little lambs who 

in early spring-time may be seen sporting by 
the side of the sedate mother sheep, turning, 
twisting, twining, tumbling about like over- 
grown kittens, only a little less pliable and 
elastie in their movements? Who has not 
seen these frisky, frolicking pets cease from 








| is it not his tender hand which removes it ? 


| their number, and run with all the energy of 
'lamb-like nature to greet the shepherd who 
|has just come into the field, or to the hill- 
'side slope? Why are they so glad to see 
‘the shepherd? Because the little lambs love 
him. Instinct and experience have both 
gone far to teach them that the shepherd is 
their best friend. Does he not come amongst 
them always with pleasant voice and kindly 
touch? If in their play by the hedge-rows, 
some stray bramble gets caught in their wool, 
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When the green pasture which the dear, 
serious mother sheep are so fond of nibbling 
before they lie down to rest, and ruminate, 
and give to their thirsty lambkins their 
breakfast, luncheon, dinner, tea, or supper, 
when these green pastures are closely nibbled 
and patches of brown earth are just beginning 
to be visible, is it not the good shepherd who 
takes them to another pasture, and who, 
often on the way there, leads them to the 
still-waters to show the mother sheep where 
their thirst may be quenched? Oh! who 
could help loving the good, kind shepherd ? 
Certainly not the little lamb with its baby 
lambkin heart. 

Now, dear children, the Lord Jesus wanted 
to tell us how much He loved and cared for, 
thought about, and ministered to us all—old 
and young, grown-up and little people—so 
He told us He was our Good Shepherd, and 
He knew that if once we thought of Him 
as this, we could not help loving Him; and 
loving Him would mean thinking about Him 
always, and thinking about Him would help 
us to grow like Him in our thought and 
care for others. Are you not glad that 
children have their work to do in life, just 
asx much as their fathers, and mothers, and 
elder brothers, and sisters have? This work 
is to make others happy. There are a thou- 
sand and one ways of distributing happiness ; 
but as the little sunbeams which dance along 
the ceiling and play about the hill-side and 
meadows, kissing the little daisies awake in 
early morning, and making the little violets 
laugh out their fragrance in the sweet spring 
air—as these little sunbeams, even if we 
could count a million of them, all come from 
one source, even the warm, loving bosom of 
the mother Sun—so all the loving little deeds 
which carry true happiness to the hearts and 
lives of others come straight from God’s 
Heart of Love. Thus you see it is the boys 
and girls who live in God’s presence, whose 
hearts are filled with love which has come 
straight from His Heart of Love who are His 
sunbeam messengers, to carry love and happi- 
ness to the hearts of others. 

“Ah!” but you say, “God is so great, so 
far away, we cannot understand Him any 
more than we can understand the high, high 
mountains and the deep, deep sea! We do 
want to know God, but how can we?” 

A very natural question, dear children. 
We have all felt that when we were young ; 
and the Lord Jesus knew it would come to 
our hearts, so He gave us a beautiful, tender 
answer when He said to Philip, who had 
said, “ Lord, show us the Father, and it satis- 











fieth us.” “ He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father.” Now it is not difficult to think 
of the Lord Jesus as our Good Shepherd, 
loving us, looking after us, and knowing 
beforehand what we want, as well as pro- 
tecting us from things which might harm us. 
Well, this is how God the Father loves us ; 
and when we think of Him it must always 
be as of one who says to us, “ Dear children, 
I love you, and I want you always to be 
happy ; and this can only be when you are 
loving others, and desiring their good. 
Because I love you so much I have given my 
Son to come into this suffering world to tell 
you all about the beautiful home which 
belongs to all who are fitted to live in it by 
love. Look to my Son; it is not difficult to 
understand Him.” 

You see, “God is Love,” and God’s king- 
dom is the kingdom of love, and His children 
who love Him, and because they love Him 
love everybody else, have their lives day by 
day and hour by hour ruled by love; His 
love, which flows from His Heart into their 
hearts, and out to other people’s hearts, and 
from them back again to the Heart of God. 

Now as the lambs, whatever they are 
doing, when once they know and love their 
shepherd, are always glad to see him, so it 
will be with you. The thought of the Lord 
Jesus will be gladness, not sorrow, to you. 
It will help you in many, many ways, but 
especially in making you want to be like 
Him. And the happy thought of Him as 
your Good Shepherd, who helped your heart 
as a child, will live in your heart as a beau- 
tiful memory for all times. 

After a battle, not many years ago, a poor 
soldier lay dying in a hospital to which they 
had carried the wounded. He was quite 
unconscious when, in the night, his kind 
nurse, thinking of the mother whose name 
was much upon his lips, and miles and miles 
away, and feeling in her heart, “Oh! ifonly I 
coujd take, her place and she take mine, to be 
with her son!” (that was a thought born of 
love) sat down for a moment beside the poor 
fellow. Presently he moved his hand rest- 
lessly backwards and forwards, and he tried 
to say something. Nurse bent her head 
down very near to his mouth to catch the 
words, and soon she made out this line, often 
repeated :— 

“Let my sins be all forgiven.” 
Then she remembered where it came from, 
and she finished the verse— 
* Bless the friends I love so well ; 


Take me when I die to Heaven, 
Happy there with Thee to dwell.” 
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As she said the lines softly, she put her 
hand near to the restless man’s, and he put 
his hand into hers, and was satisfied, his face 
beaming ; and thus he died. And the good 
nurse knew then that he had been thinking 
of mother, of sitting at her feet as a little 
child, his hand in hers, as he learnt the 
“ Jesus, tender Shepherd,” hymn. And 
nurse’s heart was filled with a deep, calm joy, 
the sure reward of a kindly deed of love. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Pilgrims of the night.” 
Lesson: John x. 

Text : ‘‘ The Good Shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.” 

I wonder how many of you can recollect 
the snow-storm on the second Friday in 
February, 1880? I think it must have 
begun when morning dawned, and I am sure 
it was not over until long, long after the sun 
had set. Oh! what upsetting of plans all 
over the country, for railways were blocked 
up and trains could not run, and hearts which 
were eagerly awaiting the home-coming of 
absent ones were doomed to wait on, in many 
cases without a word to comfort them from 
those whom they expected, because the tele- 
graph wires would not work, owing to the 
drifting of the snow. Snow, snow, snow 
everywhere. Oh, how glad people were that 
day of their warm, cosy homes! Even the 
children who loved snow-balling, and the like, 
felt very glad to be within doors that day. 

Now it happened that in a certain little 
shepherd’s hut which lay sheltered amid the 
Devonshire hills, two people were feeling 
very troubled—the shepherd, because of his 
sheep and lambs, who were out on the hill- 
side, the shepherd’s wife, because her “ good 
man” insisted that, snow or no snow, he 
must be off just now to gather his flock and 
bring them home. The wife was too true- 
hearted and kind to forget the poor sheep in 
their need; but for once anxiety for her good 
husband, who had of late been ailing, made 
her plead that he would wait yet a little 
longer, on the chance of its ceasing to snow. 

Snow, snow, snow; “No chance of stop- 
ping for many a long hour,” pleaded good 
John Smart, as at length he, to please his 
wife, muffled himself up in a woollen wrapper, 
and exchanged his usual staff for a spade, 
which would be ready to dig a pathway 
where the snow had drifted, and prepared to 
take his journey. John Smart took an affec- 
tionate leave of his wife, for he had a kindly 
heart, and although his duty called him to 
the sheep, he was not unmindful of his poor 
wife’s anxieties. 
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“Cheer up, lassie,” he said with his merry 
laugh, “and soon you'll sight us on yon path 
coming home again! I mind you'll not let the 
snow drift against the door, so that it’ll take 
long in opening.” 

“Never fear,” said Mrs. Smart, trying to 
keep back her tears. It was unusual for her 
to be so nervous; but then “hadn’t her 
John been very ill, and wouldn’t this snow 
be bad for him?” She watched him from 
the doorway until the blinding snow made 
her seek refuge in the little kitchen, from 
the window of which she could still follow 
her husband until he turned the distant 
corner. 

Meanwhile good John Smart plodded on. 
It was difficult walking, for in some places 
the snow had drifted several feet deep ; then 
the spade had to be used, and the snow piled 
up on either side, the good shepherd mind- 
ful of the fact that the path he was making 
now would do for his sheep on the homeward 
journey. Although the distance was but 
little, over one hill and to the side of a second, 
it took the good shepherd a considerable 
time to reach the sheep; but when he did 
get there, their gladness to see him fully repaid 
him for his trouble. 

Poor bleating, terrified sheep! this was 
their first experience of such a snowstorm, no 
wonder they were frightened! Ah! unless 
you had seen it you never could understand 
the loving welcome they gave the shepherd ! 
He very soon turned homewards, carrying a 
little lamb in his arms and one over his 
shoulder, the other lambs and their mother 
sheep following. At length they were all 
safely at home. All? Ah! poor, good, 
tender-hearted John Smart had to make a 
discovery ; somehow, somewhere on the 
homeward journey, two of the lambs had 
strayed. This fact once discovered, he would 
not rest until he had returned to search for 
them. His wife had pleaded in vain the 
risk ; he broke her pleading in two witha 
good-bye kiss, and left her with the un- 
answered question— 

“How could I rest in my bed to-night and 
think of those poor lambs perishing in the 
snow ¢” 

Mrs. Smart had no words wherewith to 
answer this, but anxious as she was lest any 
harm should overtake her husband, of this, 
at least, she was sure, that she loved him all 
the better for his tender thought of the wee 
lambkins. In the meanwhile the good shep- 
herd went back again to the spot where he 
had found his sheep at noon that day. It 





took him some time to get there, for the 
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snow had again drifted in many places, but 
at length he reached it, and sure enough 
there were the two missing lambs. Oh! how 
glad they were to see him! How rejoiced 
he was to havefound them! He threw down 
his spade because he could not carry it and 
the lambs too, and taking one little lamb on 
either arm—oh ! how overjoyed they would 


be to be folded to his bosom !—he trudged off 


homeagain. It was snowing quite as heavily 
as before, and night was coming on. 
+ * 


* * * 


The next morning the storm had ceased 
and the sun was brightly shining, but oh! 
how can I tell you? There lay the good 
shepherd in the snow, cold and dead, a little 
dead lamb on either arm. They think he 
must have fallen, his head striking against a 
stone ; but nobody ever knew how exactly 
brave John Smart met his death. 

Dear children, does this not remind you of 
the Good Shepherd, the Lord Jesus, who 
came down on earth to seek and to save the 
wandering sheep and lambs of His fold ? 
Only there is this great difference. Good John 
Smart’s little lambs died with him. He had 
given his life for them, but it had not in the 
end saved their lives. Now the Lord Jesus 
gave His life to save His lambs from dying ; 
and He has never failed and can never 
fail. The lambs in that snow-storm were 
glad to see their shepherd. Cannot you 
fancy how they would run to him and, if 
they could think, how grateful they would 
be for all the trouble he had taken ? 

Dear children, are you glad to know the 
Good Shepherd has come to seek you? Is 
it a joy to you to know that He will take 
you in His arms and carry you safely through 
all the perils and dangers of life until you 
reach the Home which stands on the other 
side of the hill which we call death? Will 
you thank Him for being this kind, true, 
tender, loving Shepherd, and never forget 
the safety of His arms? Remember Him 
always, it will increase the joy of your 
happiest moments ; it will help you to be 
brave to do the right, and strong to resist 
the wrong ; it will make you desire, above all 
else, to have the same spirit of self-denying 
love which Jesus has, and this will mean 
living for others in tender beautiful love. 

THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn : “ Saviour, like a Shepherd lead us.” 
Lesson : John x. 


Text: “ The sheep follow him, for they know his voice.” 


I remember, many years ago, staying with 
some friends who had a model farm. It was 
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| always a pleasure ta visit the farm buildings 
early in the spring mornings, and watch all 
that went on there; but by far the most 
interesting sight to me was seeing a mother- 
less baby lamb fed from a bottle by the shep- 
herd. Jenny was delicate, and the shepherd 
feared it would be difficult to raise her ; but 
as time went on she grew very plump and 
round, and her wool was very thick and 
soft. Jenny was never quite as playful as 
other lambs. She seemed a little less in 
clined to sport and gambol in the sunshine 
than the others; but it was not that she 
could not run, for to see her run at the call 
of the shepherd would have been quite 
enough to have convinced you that Jenny 
was quite an expert in the art of running 
quickly. No matter where she was when 
John called her, she was sure to be by his 
side the next minute. Sometimes the shep- 
herd would play tricks with her. He would 
hide away and call her name, and then Jenny 
would be in a great state of excitement and 
agitation, running first this way and then 
that, until John would come out from his 
hiding-place, laughing merrily at Jenny’s 
clever ways. But Jenny could not always 
be a lamb. In time she grew to be a sheep, 
and it was funny to see her then follow John 
wherever he went, up and down the farm, or 
away to the village. She made herself quite 
at home in ‘his little cottage, although she 
seemed rather big to be a guest in their little 
front room. 

At length it was time for Jenny to fulfil 
her mission in life—at least, so thought her 
master—time for Jenny to give up herself to 
become food for the inmates of the big hall 
where her master lived. Have you ever 
thought how the animals which God has 
given to be the food of man fulfil their mis- 
sion only by death ? death is the doorway to 
their complete usefulness. There is a lesson 
for us in this, dear children. We find all 
through life that grand, strong, useful, beau- 
tiful things come to us through the doorway 
of suffering, which means death in some form 
or other. It was so with the dear Lord Jesus. 
He died Himself that He might have the 
power of giving life to us; and we are ever 
gaining power to help and bless other lives, 
and thereby bring glory to God, which is the 
highest mission of our lives, by first giving 
up (which means suffering, and in a certain 
sense death), owr wills, our inclinations. 
Thus we become unselfish through willingly 
laying down the life of self. We become 
patient by willingness to suffer and wait. 
We become in our lives “ workers together 
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with God” in helping people to love what is 
good, when we have ourselves died unto 
sins and lived unto righteousness. There is 
a beautiful text which it would help us all to 
learn by heart, because it shows us plainly 
how all this may be possible unto us. 

Speaking of the Lord Jesus, St. Peter 
writes :— 

“Who His own self bare our sins in His 
own body on the tree, that we, being dead to 


sins, might live unto righteousness ; by whose | 


stripes ye were healed.” 

It was to make this unselfish, righteous, 
right-doing, and beautiful life possible to us 
that Jesus died. Hence He alone can help 
us to reach this life. And here is a little 
verse which teaches us the truth about that 
of which I am speaking, and will you commit 
this to memory too? It is something which 
you will get to understand more and more 
every day. 

“For Wintcr is nurse to May, 
And Doubt is the builder of Faith; 


While Night is the fountain of Day, 
And Life is the daughter of Death.” 


But, to return to poor Jenny, the pet lamb 
grown to be a sheep, and ready now, her 
master thought, to be killed for food. Poor 
John was heart-broken. He could not bear 
to think he was going to lose his friend ; but 


he was not likely to let his feelings hinder | 


Jenny from doing her duty. So when the men 
came to take her away, and Jenny struggled 
with them, John stepped out and said, “Come, 
lassie, come with me. It’s a pathway of suffer- 
ing for you; but you won't have done your 
work in the world until you’ve trodden it.” 
And Jenny rubbed her head against John, 
as if to say, “I can trust my master and 
will do what he bids me,” and she followed 
him to the park gates, where a cart was wait- 
ing for her to take her away to her death. 
Ah! you are sorry, and so am I; but I know 
John was right. Jenny’s life fulfilled its 
“mission. It never could have done this while 
she remained only a petted lamb. 

And now see how Jenny, from the very 
first, knew her shepherd’s voice, and followed 
him—yes, up to the last. Dear children, 
this is how we. should know our Good 
Shepherd’s voice and follow Him. He is 
always calling us to follow Him in a life of 
unselfishness, a life that is pure and holy. 

“Willie,” said a customer to a greengrocer’s 
boy, “ you must give full measure to-day, as 
your master’s out.” 

“ My Master is always at home,” answered 
Willie, pointing to the sky. Willie was fol- 
lowing Jesus in being brave to say this. 





“Come and have one game of marbles, 
Tom,” said a strong, lazy-looking fellow to a 
delicate-looking boy some year or two younger 
than himself. 

“ T should like to,” said Tom, “ but I have 
to deliver my newspapers.” 

“Never mind losing a few minutes; no- 


| body will know,” said Harry coaxingly. 


** Yes, somebody would,” said Tom, flush- 
ing. He did not add, “I mean the Lord 
Jesus ;” but Harry knew whom he meant, as 
the brave boy hurried on his way. 

This is how children follow Jesus. They 
hear His voice speaking to them in all that 
concerns their lives—in lessons, in work, in 
play ; and in following Jesus they grow like 
Him, and their brave beautiful lives make the 
world better, and the heart of the loving, 
tender Saviour very, very glad. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Great Shepherd of the sheep.” 
Lesson: John x. 
we’ “Tam come that they’’ (my sheep) ‘‘might have 

I once knew a little boy called Walter, 
who had lived to be ten years old without 
knowing anything of the Lord Jesus and 
His love for little children. Walter’s was a 
sad, sad home, as all homes are which shut 
out Jesus, whether they are rich men’s homes 
or poor men’s homes. He had never been 
to a Sunday-school when I first knew him. 
And think, dear children, you who have been 
taught from babyhood to pray, Walter had 
never once bent his knees in prayer. He was 
a country boy, round of limb and chubby in 
face. In talking to him of the Saviour, I 
soon found that he liked best to think of 
Him as the Good Shepherd. He could under- 
stand all about the shepherd’s care of the 
lambs, for most of his days in the spring- 
time had been spent out in the fields near 
home, “minding baby” for mother, or pick- 
ing up sticks from the ditches for the neigh- 
bours, and so earning a stray penny. Here 
he had loved to watch the shepherd and the 
sheep. Hence it came easily to his mind to 
think of the Lord Jesus as a kind shepherd, 
and the children He took care of as His 
lambs. Oh! how his face would beam and 
his eyes sparkle, as he listened to all the 
beautiful things about the Good Shepherd’s 
care of His lambs. 

One day he said, during one of our talks 
together, “I had best keep out of the ditches, 
or I'll be getting brambles all about me, and 
the Good Shepherd would like His little 
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lamb to have soft wool when He takes it up 
in His arms, and not to be full of thorns. 
Yes, I would like to be good always, never to 
tell untruths, or get into tempers, or say 
naughty words, because I don’t want to 
grieve Him. He’s so kind.” 

Dear children, was not that a beautiful 
wish of Walter's? I wonder whether you 
have it! Just think for a moment of every 
selfish thought or unkind word or unlovely 
deed, as of a thorn in the soft wool of the 
Good Shepherd’s little lamb. Perhaps you 
did not know how anything you did could 
hurt or grieve the Lord Jesus. You would 
have been more careful. Unless, you plead, 
that it is no use being careful; you cannot 
help doing naughty things sometimes. Ah! 
now I see what you have yet to understand, 
namely, that the Good Shepherd came that 
you might have life—life—His beautiful 
life. 

You thought, perhaps, that He only came 
to make a way by which you could get to 
heaven to live with Him for ever in eternity. 
Oh! it was to do far more than this. See 
what St. Paul says about it in his Epistle to 
Titus: “He gave Himself that He might 
* redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto 
Himself a peculiar people zealous of good 
works.” He gave Himself to make us pure 
and holy, and because both these, anxious, 
earnest, able to do good works for Him. 

Little Walter became a missionary in his 
own home. His life every day preached 
such a beautiful, tender sermon of love that 
his mother and the other children soon learnt 
to know about the Lord Jesus Christ, and to 
want to love and serve Him too. 

A bad fever carried little Walter away 
from this world, while he was still very 
young ; but no one who knew him will ever 
forget his beautiful life, with its gentle, help- 
ful teaching. 

Some years ago a poor woman lay very ill in 
the one room which -had to serve as dining- 
yoom, drawing-room, kitchen, and bedroom 
for herself and husband and two children. She 
was in great pain, her baby was sleeping by 
her side, and little Jane was sitting on the 
floor looking very sad, when a lady came up 
the narrow stairs and peeped in at the door. 
She was a stranger, but she was one of those 
whom the Lord Jesus was purifying and 
making zealous of good works. She had heard 
of this poor woman’s illness, and came to see 
what she could do for her. What do you 





think she did first? She said a kind word 
or two to the sick woman, putting in her 
hand some flowers which she had brought ; 





then she swept up the hearth and tidied the 
room, boiled the little kettle and bathed the 
poor woman’s hands and face, brushed back 
her hair, and left a kiss on her forehead 
(which made the sick woman think of her 
mother, and then of the good Lord Jesus 
whom her mother had taught her to love), 
smoothed out the bed-clothes, and lastly sat 
down and tenderly and lovingly talked about 
the Good Physician—the Saviour who knew 
all about people’s sorrows and needs, and 
who longed to help and to bless them. 

The sick woman drank in every word. It 
soothed her to think it was the Lord Jesus 
Himself who had come to her in her loneli- 
ness. She did not know the lady’s name, 
but she knew Christ had sent her—nay, 
more, was in her, helping her to do these 
kind things. She lay back with closed eyes 
and listened to the hymn which was sung :— 

“ Art thou weary, art thou languid, 
Art thou sore distrest? 


* Come to me,’ saith one, ‘ and coming, 
Be at rest.’” 


She listened to the texts which were 





, quoted and the prayer which was offered, 
|and her poor, tired heart was strangely 
| rested. Christ’s life was touching her need. 
| through the ministrations of that lady. 
| Now little Jane had watched all this with 
wondering eyes. How changed everything 
| became as the lady moved about! She quite 
| loved this stranger-lady, and was so glad 
| when she took her on her knee, and talked 
| to her of all the beautiful things which gentle 
| Jesus did when He lived in this world. 
Would not Jane like to do beautiful things 
too? She could, in being a brave little woman 
to help mother, taking care of baby, and being 
thoughtful for father; and then she could 
talk in her heart to Jesus, and He would tell 
her what else to do. By-and-by the lady 
left, but not before she had set the tea-table, 
finding in her bag many things to put upon 
it. When father came home an hour later 
little Jane ran to the top of the stairs to 
meet him and said, “ Daddy, come see our 
new home. ‘The lady brought Jesus here to- 
day, and He’s going to stay with us always.” 
Now what that lady did, you, dear children, 
may do. Wherever you go take Jesus with 
you. He came that you might have life— 
His life ; and His life in your heart means 
Christly words and Christly deeds—loving, 
tender, beautiful actions in your every-day 
life. You see it is all possible to you, because 
it all belongs to Him. He is waiting to give 
this life to all who come to Him for it. Ask 
and ye shall receive. 

















I.—HOME NOTES. 
_ THE NEW ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 

HE Irish Church is to be congratulated upon the 

choice which it has made in electing a successor to 
Dr. Trench. For, though in ability and power Lord 
Plunket must yield the palm toa man like Dr. Sal- 
mon, his experience as Bishop of Meath will be in- 
valuable, and he will bring to the work the know- 
ledge and the temper which are essential for success. 
The new archbishop has been described as ‘‘ not a 
strong man;’’ but the value of the criticism de- 
pends upon the idea the critic has of strong. 
Strong for what? Good work is not always done 
with great stir; there is a force in tact as well as 
in energy. There are some men who live more 
strongly than they speak. Lord Plunket, we believe, 
is one of these. His sermons have always been 
attractive by their quiet earnestness, and there is a 
courtesy and kindliness in him which will win 
devoted followers. May all prosperity go with him! 


MR. RUSKIN’S CONFESSIONS. 

When men set themselves to strive against the 
evil that is in the world, whatever views they may 
set out with, they are sure to find out before long 
that it is useless to appeal to selfish or even self- 
interested motives. So much of human sorrow and 
sin is due to that tendency, that it is hopeless to 
look for cure to the same force that produces disease. 
It is only in a higher and purer atmosphere that the 
moral strength of the soul can be quickened and 
renewed. Those who would win the world for 


OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. 


If asociety of this kind can do much in the country 
south of the Tweed, its influence must be still more 
valuable in a land where every one learns to read as 
achild, evenif the habit is not kept up in after years. 
The Report for 1884 shows that the past twelve 
months have been a busy time. Trade is bad in Scot- 
land as it is in England, but the sum received on sales 
during the year amounts to more than £38,000; or 
dividing the total among the two hundred colporteurs 
employed by the society, the average take is nearly 
£200 ahead. This is excellent work ; for not only 
are religious and devotional books carried to the 


| homes of the people, but general literature, and 


magazines of sound and healthy character as well. 
People cannot live on food of one kind, however good 
it may be; they must have change and variety, for 
heart and mind as well as for body. So while there 
are New Testaments for a penny (and forty-four 
thousand of them were sold by the society last year) 
we are glad to see penny cditions of books like 
‘« Jessica’? and “‘ Christie’’ as well, which are sure to 
win hearts wherever they go; bad and silly trash has 
very little chance against them. The Report gives an 


many people who have not seen the working of a so- 
ciety like this from the inside. Why, it is often asked, 
is not the colporteur system self-supporting ? Because, 
in the first place, if the colporteur had to think of 
profit first, he would pass by the houses where he is 





needed most ; the homes of those who are living in 
folly and in sin. He would go where sales were 


Christ, must set forth Him and His love first and ; quick and easy, and not spend his time in trying to 
foremost, and not the material blessings which He | induce the indifferent or the hostile to try his stock. 


brings. Those who try the opposite way fail, as Mr. 
Ruskin says he has failed : 
“Looking back upon my efforts for the last | 


twenty years, I believe that their failure has been | most good to the reader. 


in very great part owing to my compromise with the 
infidelity of the outer world, and my endeavour to 
base my pleading upon motives of ordinary prudence | 
and kindness, instead of on the primary duty of 
loving God—foundation other than which no man | 
can lay. I thought myself speaking to a crowd 
which could only be influenced by visible utility; | 
nor was I the least aware how many entirely good 
and holy persons were living in the faith and love of | 
God as vividly and practically now as ever in the | | 
early enthusiasm of Christendom. These have shown | 
me with lovely initiation, in how many secret places | 


And then, further, in selecting books the directors 
would be obliged to think of what would sell best and 
bring the largest profit, and not of what would do 
It isa plain and reason- 
able answer, and there is nothing to say in reply. It 
shows that the society is working in the right way 
and in the right spirit. The Central Depository is 
; at 13, South St. Andrew’s Street, Edinburgh, but 
| there are branches established in almost all the 
| larger towns of Scotland. Help may be sent to any 
of them. 


THE GEORGE SMITH TESTIMONIAL, 


We hope that it is not too late to draw attention 


the prayer was made which I had foolishly listened | to the. testimonial now being organized for Mr. 


for at the corners of the streets; and on how many | 
hills, which I had thought left desolate, the hosts of 
heaven still moved in chariots of fire.” 


So is it with all prophets from Elijah onwards at | 
times. All the world seems set against them, even 
the Master appears to have forsaken them. Yet the 
angels are round about them still, and they find 
faithful souls where they least expected; all their | 
fears and forebodings prove idle. Their patience fails, 
not the Master’s power. 


| looked ; 


George Smith, of Coalville, whose work among the 
| bargemen and their families has enlisted so much 


sympathy during the last few years. Mr. Smith has 


had the usual experience of those who devote them- 
selves heart and soul to a great object, careless of 
everything save their mission to the outcast and the 
wretched. He has given up his time and his strength 
to the task of improving the condition of those whom 
society, and even philanthropy, had hitherto over- 
and now that his labour has been crowned 


answer to a question which. has probably occurred to* 
















with success, and the nation has at last consented to 
do the work which properly belongs to it, the man 
who has spent his life in the service of others finds 
old age close upon him, that debts have accumulated, 
and that he has made no provision for those who are 
dependent on him. The few hundred pounds granted 
by the Government in recognition of Mr. Smith’s 
services sufficed only to clear off liabilities, and now 
those who honour such generous sacrifice are en- 
deavouring to raise a sum sufficient to purchase an 
annuity that will keep Mr. Smith in comparative 
comfort for the rest of his life. If he had been a 
soldier who had served his country well, there would 
have been rewards enough for him; is he to be 
ignored because his work has brightened homes 
instead of darkening them, because he has saved life, 
not destroyed it? The Editor of the Pall Mail 
Gazette has taken charge of the fund, and contribu- 
tions should be sent to the offices of that paper in 
Northumberland Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


THE “‘ MIGNONETTE” CASE. 


Very much of the uncertainty which confuses some 
people is due to the simple fact that they do not lay 
hold of the enormous difference which separates what 
is expedient from what is right and lawful. This 
tendency appeared in an unusual degree in the case of 
the survivors from the Mignonctte, who were put on 
their trial for murdering a boy who had escaped from 
the wreck with them. All their food had gone; the 
boy was the weakest of the three; it was doubtful 
whether he could live for more than a day or two ; 
it seemed best then that he should die that the 
others might live. They killed him, and were 
rescued just in time to save them from death. It 
apparently never entered into their thoughts that 
they had committed a crime; public sympathy was 
poured out upon them as if they had done no wrong; 
and but for an exceptional mode of procedure it is 
possible that they might have escaped without any 
punishment. Happily, Lord Coleridge’s charge 
helped to bring people to their senses. He showed 
that the sanctity of human life does not rest upon 
mere expediency, and that such a plea can give no 
warrant for taking it. Humanity may perplex us, 
but Christianity at least teaches that there are some 
things which a true man must die rather than do. 
The murder of the weak is surely an instance of 
this; the feebler the victim, the more cruel and 
wicked is it to take advantage of him and put him 
to death. If a man may buy his life by killing his 
fellow, where is the right to end ? 


A STRANGE PLEDGE. 

The passion for drink when it has once mastered a 
man reduces him to a dreadful slavery. Nothing is 
safe, nothing sacred. It strips the home of every 
comfort, and opens the door wide to starvation, ruin, 
and beggary. There is nothing which a man will 
not do when under its balefulspell. One of the City 
missionaries tells us in an account of his work ofa 
man who, when he had pawned everything which he 
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possessed, would go to the shop, throw himself over 
the counter, and ask the pawnbroker to take his body 
in pledge ; and then he would go off with the ticket, 
labelled, ‘‘ Dead or alive, five shillings.” Many 
thousands of men do the very same thing practically, 
though in a different way; they have sold their 
freedom, though they are not ticketed, and have not 
so much as five shillings to show in exchange. But 
it is difficult to conceive how aman could face his 
doom when set before him in so plain and practical a 
shape as this. Perhaps it made him easier to cure, 
for the story ends happily, with happiness in the 
home, food in the cupboard, and money in the savings 
bank laid by against a rainy day. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
MISSIONARIES AND THEIR CRITICS. 


Mr. Mackenzie, though baffled for the time in his 
endeavour to restore peace and order in South Africa, 
has not lost heart, and still holds his own against his 
critics. A correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, in 
describing alecture delivered by Mr. Mackenzie at 
Grahamstown, mentions a very effective reply made 
to a local member who had been chosen to propose a 
vote of thanks. The gentleman does not seem to 
have displayed much tact in discharging his func- 
tions, for he told the audience that he had objected 
to Mr. Mackenzie’s appointment because he was a 
missionary, and the men on the Eastern frontier did 
not like missionaries. It was a singularly discourte- 
ous remark to make at any time, and especially when 
prejudice and greed had made the task impossible to 
perform. Yet it had the merit of candour, and 
disclosed the suspicion with which Christian prin- 
ciples are regarded by the leaders of Cape afiairs. 
But Mr. Mackenzie kept his temper and took a 
good-humoured revenge. He said that he hoped 
in course of time that even at Grahamstown they 
would learn to take a man on his merits, and he 
told his audience plainly that his reception in the 
colony would have been far more cordial if he had 
come out as a mason, a carpenter, or artisan. It was 
plain speaking, but those who heard it knew that it 
was the simple truth, and made no attempt to deny 
it. All missionaries are not judicious, and standing 
between two races, as they so often do, their position 
is very difficult; but the sacrifices which they make, 
and their devotion to their work, ought to protect 
them against hostility save from those who are biassed 
by self-interest or vice. 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY IN NEW GUINEA. 

So much has been said during the last few weeks 
about the Protectorate which the Germans have 
established in New Guinea, that it may be well to 
explain the new condition of affairs in that island. 
In the first place, the territory which has been an- 
nexed is not on the side of the island facing Australia, 
but on the north and north-east coast. The'soil is 
barren, and the climate tropical. No colony estab- 
lished there is likely to grow strong enough to 
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disturb our scttlements on the south side of thi 
island, even if it desired to encroach. We, on the 
other hand, have recently taken possession of all that 
part of New Guinea which lies adjacent to our 
Australian colonies. It is a country already fertile, 
which may have great prosperity in store for it if 
ruled with wisdom and justice. Germany has done 
us no harm at all, in New Guinea at any rate. And 
as to South Africa, even if we have been caught 
napping, Mr. Cust points out that so far as mission 
work is concerned, it is a clear gain that Germany 
should have occupied the territory rather than any 
other power, for under her rule religious liberty is a 
reality and not a fiction. 


THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC IN AFRICA. 

The Conference at Berlin upon the colonisation of 
Africa had many difficult questions to settle, but the 
larger part of them, one may be sure, had much more 
to do with the claims and projects of Europe than 
with the interests of Africa. There was one pro- 
posal, however, of a very different kind, and had it 
found favour with the delegates, the tribes in the 
interior who will soon be brought into contact with 
foreign commerce, would have been saved from many 
evils which threaten them now. The English repre- 
sentatives proposed to exclude spirits from that part 
of the Niger over which we claim authority, and if 
successful in this case, they would no doubt have 
suggested that the principle should have been still 
more -widely applied. Unfortunately, the other 
delegates, it is believed, refused to accept the pro- 
posal, and suggested instead that each power should 
exercise as much restraint as possible upon the im- 
portation of spirits into the districts generally; a 
weak recommendation, which will have but little 
effect. The danger is only too certain. Companies 
are being formed abroad to carry on the liquor traftix 
in Africa. One merchant has made himself con- 
spicuous by the vehemence of his protest against re- 
strictions of all kinds. Rum and brandy, he says, 
are the most profitable imports, and why should the 
sale be forbidden? As a matter of fact, the name of 
spirits cannot fairly be given to the stuff that is 
shipped and sold by dealers of this type. It is 
nothing better than poison. Free trade in poison 
we do not permit even in a land where people may 
be supposed to know the danger they run in drinking 
it; it is a thousand times more cruel to allow it to 
be sold to ignorant savages whom it maddens or 
stupefies. 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


We are threatened with another of those disputes 
between nation and nation which do such terrible 
harm by the ill-will and bitter feeling that are excited, 
even when they do not lead to actual war. For very 
many years there has been a scheme for cutting a 
canal through the Isthmus which divides North and 
South America, but till now it has never been 
carried out. 
entered into a treaty with the United States that 





When first the project was formed, we | 
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neither government should acquire exclusive control 
over the canal, and that no fortifications should be 
erected by either party. More than thirty years 
have passed since then, and now the American govern- 
ment has made an agreement with Nicaragua in 
which the former treaty is completely ignored. 
Their Secretary of State asserts that no violation of 
faith has been committed, though it is difficult to see 
how such a statement can be maintained. But what 
will follow? If individual citizens had been con- 
cerned, they would appeal to a court of law, and 
their differences would be adjusted by principles of 
justice and equity. But here, where the issues at 
stake are infinitely greater, there will be diplomatic 
wrangling to begin with, and some sudden and un- 
expected manceuvre to follow, leaving exasperation 
and resentment for years tocome. Why should we 
not have a court to settle such questions as this? It 
is no impossibility ; it has been done in some cases 
already, and may be done again. And as to treaties, 
no rational person supposes that they can last for 
ever ; what we may fairly ask is that before an 
agreement is set aside, due notice may be given to 
all who are concerned in it, that they may secure 
themselves against loss. 


TiI.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 
THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


The sudden death of Dr. Jackson makes a real gap 
in the episcopate. He.was a man of typical cha- 
racter, a worthy representative of a class which is 
always honoured in a practical and busy ago like 
ours. He was one of those not very prominent 
before the world as a tulker or preacher; one who 
did not shine greatly in debate, and had no liking 
for political or theological controversy ; but strong, 
patient, earnest, and resolute; always ready to 
answer at the call of duty, and a man who could 
always be trusted to discharge to the uttermost any 
responsibility which he had once accepted. He was 
not brilliant, but he was solid; he was not swift and 
impetuous, but steady and sure; full of common 
sense and good faith. At Oxford, as a student; in 
London, as a parish clergyman; at Lincoln, as a 
bishop, he was always the same indefatigable worker, 
who always said “ Follow,” not “‘ Go,” and who made 
others work with energy by setting an example him- 
self. When he went to succeed Dr. Kaye in the 
diocese of Lincoln, his coming marked a new era in 
that part of the country. The habits and traditions 
of the last century had lingered on into this, undis- 
turbed and unreformed. The administration of the 
diocese had been lax and inefficient. It was not 
chaos, perhaps, but it must have been in a state not 
very different ; and during the sixteen years which 
Dr. Jackson spent there before his promotion to 
London, he had need of all his energy and resource 
to restore, or rather to create order, in the far-spread- 
ing territory. It was his remarkable success there 
that secured him the post of higher honour and 
greater responsibility. How great the burden which 
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rests upon the Bishop of London is, only those who 
have borne it can tell. At the present time, even 
after the additions which have been made from its 
unwieldy bulk to swell the size of other dioceses, it 
still contains a population of three millions, reaching 
from one pole of civilisation to the other, from rank 
and splendour to poverty and crime, so different in 
character and yet with the same human needs be- 
neath. Looking out on a world like this, any man, 
however great his power and influence, might well 
exclaim, “ Who is sufficient for these things?” It 
would be foolish to suggest that Dr. Jackson suc- 
ceeded in grappling with the terrible problem before 
him. It is high enough praise to say, that all that 
he could do by labour and devotion he did, and that 
he has left his mark upon the church which he 
ruled. When the end came, it was one that suited 
a man who had served in harness through a long 
and honcurable life: only a few hours of weakness, 
without lingering pain. On the Sunday night, he 
preached in St. Paul's for the last time, without a 
trace of failing vigour ; on Wednesday, before day- 
light, he had entered into his rest. 


DR. LINDSAY ALEXANDER. 


Dr. Lindsay Alexander was one of those men 
whom all the churches of Scotland delighted to 
honour. Though unlike Guthrie or MacLeod in 
many ways, like them ke seemed to belong to the 
Church of Christ at large rather than to any par- 
ticular section of it. He was very faithful to his 
work. For forty-two years he ministered to one 
congregation in Edinburgh, with an influence and 
power which grew to the last. He laid his founda- 
tions deep. He built up solid convictions, not the 
mere sentiment that lasts but for an hour. Though 
learned, he was simple; though deep, he was clear. 
His church had grown old with him; the fathers 
had passed away,.the children had taken their 
places; and he was a part of their life, sharing their 
sorrow and their joy, their hope and their success, 
year after year. That is the way in which a man 
grows to power. When he left pastoral work to take 
charge of the Theological Hall it was not to rest idly, 
but to share his accumulated stores of learning and 
experience with the men who were to follow him 
when his work was done, and having served in his 
day and generation, he did not forget the needs of 
the future. He was no stranger to the burden and 
pain of life, and one of the hymns which he wrote 
in a time of weariness and distress has expressed the 
feelings of many other hearts, while giving them 
comfort and peace. Now he has entered into the 
rest for which he longed. He too can say, “I am 
satisfied when I awake in Thy likeness.” 


CANON GIRDLESTONE. 


Canon Girdlestone was one of the men who help 
the poor to keep their faith in the Church of Christ. 
The respectable and conventional Christianity of our 
day when it sees wrong-doing and oppression is too 
apt to pass by on the other side of the way; he was 





always warm in sympathy and generous in aid. It 
has often been a reproach against the party to which 
he belonged that it cares so much about the world to 
come that it does nothing to improve this. That 
was not a charge that could be brought against him. 
It is many years now since he drew public attention 
to the condition of the agricultural labourer. At 
that time the rural paradise received a blow from 
which it never recovered. The world learned that 
a cottage might be pretty and picturesque, and yet 
not fit for animals to live in; that wages were down 
to starvation point, and but for the poor-rate body 
and soul could not be kept together. And that was 
in the golden times of farming, before competition 
and bad seasons had made agriculture a perilous 
speculation. Canon Girdlestone did not stop at pro- 
test. He saw that the labour market was over- 
crowded in the south and west, and sent off ina 
short time nearly five hundred families to districts 
where strong arms were needed and welcome. He 
saw that homes were made decent and habitable. 
He went on writing and working in spite of infinite 
annoyance and scurrilous abuse till his work was 
done ; and when trouble came in later years it was 
well for the farmers that some men could be found 
like Canon Girdlestone, whom the labourers trusted, 
and to whom they would listen. This was but a 
part of the service rendered during a long and use- 
ful life, but it may serve as an appeal and example 
to others in times like these, when the cry from our 
cities is loud. 


MISS BAXTER, 


Miss Baxter was one of the fortunate few, to 
whom riches bring real and lasting enjoyment. She 
appreciated to the full what Mr. Green, the historian, 
once described as the “‘ poetry of wealth;”’ not what 
it can waste, but what it can produce; not the whims 
and caprice it can indulge, but the needs it can 
satisfy. For years past she has been foremost in 
every good work. At Dundee, the park which she 
gave to the town has been a priceless boon to thou- 
sands of those pent up in courts and alleys. ‘The 
hospitals of the town owe much to her generous aid. 
The college which she has founded there cost, from 
first to last, buildings and endowment together, 
nearly half a million of money, and though not 
called by her name, will keep it in abiding remem- 
brance. Nor was her sympathy confined either to 
one country or to one kind of beneficence. She was 
deeply interested in the mission work which is going 
on in central Africa and in New Guinea ; was always 
willing to aid any new enterprise, and always 
welcomed every step taken in advance. She was full 
of faith, hope, and enthusiasm. When the cynic 
tells us that those who are eager to save the heathen 
abroad are careless about their countrymen at home, 
we can point to a life like this, whose love and 
charity were as wide as the faith which inspired it. 
If the heart be true, wealth will never corrupt it. 
It is not always the wealthy who have most faith in 
riches. 











XUM 


LOVE’S HARVEST. 


By B. L. FARJEON, Avrnor or ‘ BLapE or Grass,” 


CHAPTER ADVENTURE, 
\ | R. PENNYFOLD, having great confi- 
dence in his administrative abilities, 


IX.—A SURPRISING 


‘*GoLpEN Gratn,” ETC. 


“The more the merrier,” said Mr. Penny- 
fold, declining to be rufiled by the driver’s 
evident ill-humour. 

“You tell the guv’nor that when we git 


had consulted no person but himself in the | back,” said the driver, adding gloomily, “ if 
arrangement of the detaiis of the school treat. | 


He had settled all his plans beforehand, and, 
as he believed, left nothing to chance. 

“When you hear the sound of a horn,” he 
said to the driver of the pleasure-van, before 
they started, “you will be kind enough to 
pull up.” 

The driver nodded sulkily ; his mind was 
disturbed. Miss Peebles’ mind 
similar condition. There were no signs of 
refreshment in either the pleasure-van or the 
earriage. Had her patron forgotten the buns 


Was in at 


(which she was now prepared to most grate- | 


fully accept without currants), and the milk, 
and the plain biscuits? She did not dare to 
put the question, although the opportunity 
was afforded her when they were a mile from 
Gravesend. With a grand air Mr. Pennyfold 
pulled the green-baize bag from beneath his 
seat, and drew therefrom a bright brass 
trumpet. 
thought it had a more distinguished sound. 
Putting it to his lips, he blew a blast so diseord- 
ant as to strike terror to the hearts of a flock 
of sheep in a neighbouring field ; they scam- 
pered away as though they were suddenly 
stricken with madness. And Miss Peebles was 
so startled that she almost tumbled off the van. 


“Set still, marm,” said the driver; “it’s | 


only the gemmun behind a-blowing his 
trumpet.” 

Mr. Pennyfold, alighting from his carriage, 
strolled to the pleasure-van, where the heated 
driver was wiping his forehead, and asked 
the man how he was getting on. 

“Tf I must speak the truth, sir,” the driver 
said—— 

“ Always, always, I trust,” interposed Mr. 
Pennyfold. 

“To git on at all with sich a load behind 
me,” continued the driver, “is a job—not to 
put too fine a pint on it—as I shouldn’t care 
for every day in the week.” 

“My man,” said Mr. Pennyfold, “does not 
your master pay you?” 

“ Who said he didn’t ?” retorted the driver. 
“But when you hired a pleasure-wan off him 
to take a few young ’uns to Cobham Woods, 
I don’t think it come into his mind that 
there was over fifty of em.” 

XIV—11 


He called it a horn because he | 


we ever do git back!” 

Miss Peebles gave utterance to a little 
apprehensive scream. Visions of famished 
children sleeping all night under the trees 
(The Babes in the Wood multiplied by 
twenty-six) rose before her. 

“ Do not be alarmed,” said Mr. Pennyfold 
to her; “the day will glide away ”—he 
looked around for a simile, and found it in 
the skies—“like a summer cloud. As for 
you, my man, if you do your duty cheerfully 
you will not be the worse off for it when we 
return to Gravesend.” 

“T shouldn’t object,” said the. driver, “ to 
a fippenny bit on account, for a pot of 
beer.” 

Why he asked for a coin not made in the 
Mint was not very clear, unless, indeed, he 
was inspired by unworthy forebodings upon 
the subject of the “tip” hinted at by Mr. 
Pennyfold. 

“No, no, my man,” said Mr. Pennyfold, 
jocosely, “you've pleasure enough to go on 
with.” 

“How do you make that out, guv’nor ?” 

“The pleasure of doing good,” said Mr. 


| Pennyfold, looking at him with a pleasant 
| smile, “ how much does that count for ?” 


“Never could understand subtraction,” re- 
plied the driver with a subtle touch of 


| humour, adding in a lower tone: “Take 


nothink from nothink, and what remains ?” 
Then he busied himself with the thong of his 
whip, with the air of a man who declined to 
be drawn into further conversation. 

“And you,” said Mr. Pennyfold to Miss 


| Peebles, “are you all comfortable ?” 


“Quite comfortable, sir, I thank you,” she 
replied in a dubious tone ; she was inwardly 
wishing that the pleasure-van had been made 
of some elastic material, or that it could be 
drawn out like a telescope. ‘‘ Perhaps the 
children will enjoy the freedom of the woods 
all the more for a little squeezing.” 

“ A commendable sentiment, Miss Peebles. 
When we arrive at the woods I have a sur- 
prise for you and them—an agreeable sur- 
prise, I venture to say. You will be rejoiced 
when you learn its nature. And now, my 


| man,” to the driver, “ wait till you hear the 
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horn before you start again. A lovely day— 
a most lovely day ! ” 

At Silverwell, which was nearly half-way 
on their road, they made another halt, the 
blast which Mr. Pennyfold blew upon the 
trumpet being even more discordant than his 
previous efforts. It brought all the women 
to their cottage-doors in a state of alarm. 
Miss Peebles had been much exercised by 
Mr. Pennyfold’s announcement of a surprise 
in store for them when they arrived at the 
woods. An agreeable surprise, he had said. 
She was not only easier in her mind with 
respect to the milk and buns, but she was 
filled with pleasurable anticipation. 

There was a well at Silverwell, and Mr. 


Pennyfold bargained for two buckets of | 


water and the loan of atin mug. He him- 
self served out the refreshment to the chil- 
dren, who drank eagerly and gratefully. He 


would have offered some to the driver, but | 
that individual had left his horses and had | 


walked up the road toa wayside alehouse ; 
he was now returning, wiping his mouth 
with the back of his hand. To Mr. Penny- 
fold’s remark that it was dangerous to leave 
his cattle, who might have taken it into their 
héads to run away, he replied, with an in- 
credulous langh— 

“What! with that load? There ain’t a 
pair of horses in the country as ’d be equal 
to it.” 

“ Been thinking of the surprise I spoke of, 
Miss Peebles ?” asked Mr. Pennyfold, ignor- 
ing the driver. 

“It has occupied my thoughts, sir,” said 
Miss Peebles; “and our little men here, 
Tommy Mayple and Thrifty Miller, are in a 
great state of curiosity about it. Whatever 
can it be?” 

“ Haven’t you an idea ?” 

“T haven't,” replied Miss Peebles, “the 
‘ghost of one. Would it be presumptuous to 
inquire its nature ?” 

But Mr. Pennyfold shook his head merrily, 
and said the secret was his, and he did not 


intend to divulge it till the proper time, | 


adding that it was very strange that Miss 
Peebles ; of all people in the world, should 
not be able to guess it. This, of course. 
made her more curious than ever, but « id 
not in the least assist her. 

They did not stop again till they reached 
the woods, Mr. Pennyfold’s carriage leading 
the way after they passed through Cobham. 
They halted at one of the entrances to the 
woods, where a covered cart awaited them. 

“That,” thought Miss Peebles, “is the 
surprise. A most kind-hearted gentleman ! 


Trap, bat, and ball, I shouldn’t wonder, and 
kites, and skipping-ropes.” 

She could not see into the cart; its contents 
were carefully concealed from view. 

The children were glad to get down from 
the van and stretch their limbs. They would 
have scampered away on the instant had not 
Mr. Pennyfold called them to order. One 
| of his own men-servants had charge of the 
| cart, and after exchanging a few words with 
| him, Mr. Pennyfold marshalled the children 
| 
| 
| 





in line, dividing them’ into four bands of 
| thirteen each, and appointing a captain to 
each band, who was made to understand that 
| he was responsible for the safety and good 
| behaviour of those under his command. Then 
Mr. Pennyfold gave the order to march, and 
they followed the cart into the recesses of the 
| forest, halting eventually at a clearing com- 
pletely surrounded by trees. 

“This will do,” said Mr. Pennyfold, 
“nicely. Little boys and girls, listen to me. 
You are at liberty to have games in the woods 
for an hour. Upon the expiration of that 
hour I shall blow the horn, when every one 
of you will return to this spot for the pur- 
pose of continuing the day’s enjoyment. Do 
not, unless you wish to get yourselves in 
trouble, wander too far; do not fight ; and 
keep your hands from picking and stealing. 
Really,” he observed to Miss Peebles, “as a 
stretch of fancy I might call myself Robin 
Hood, and these my merry, merry men.” 

“Tf I might venture to suggest, sir,” said 
Miss Peebles, who had detected signs of 
hunger among the children, “ that the young 
people would gratefully accept a plain biscuit 
—to say nothing of a cup of milk—I trust 
you will not consider it a liberty.” 

“Not at all, my dear madam,” said Mr. 
Pennyfold jovially ; “ but allow me to be the 
best judge.” 

“Oh! certainly, sir,” said Miss Peebles 
hastily, fearing that she had gone too far ; 
“it was merely a suggestion. I should not 
presume to set my judgment against yours.” 

“Of course, of course,’ said Mr. Penny- 
fold, with condescending nods, “I under- 
stand that. Let the little boys and girls get 
their appetites well sharpened by playing in 
the open air, and they will more thoroughly 
enjoy the meal we shall prepare for them. 
Go along, boys and girls, go and play, go and 
play.” 

Away scrambled the children with shouts 
of mirth, Miss Peebles running after them 
distractedly this way and that, in fear that 
some of them might get into mischief and 
hurt themselves. 
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Then commenced the practical machina- | 


tions of Thrifty Miller. He bargained with 
this one and that one, he tempted and en- 
ticed them, he extolled his wares in magni- 
loquent language, he decoyed innocent vic- 
tims into convenient nooks and despoiled 
them of their pennies, in exchange for 
marbles and buttons and cherrystones and 
horsehair, all of which he got back for tea- 
spoonfuls of weak liquorice-water. He was 
in his glory ; never in his life had he had | 
such aday. His profits were fabulous, and | 
so rapid was he in his speculations, never | 
giving the simple ones time to think twice, 
that in three-quarters of an hour he had 
almost sold out. Some small portion of his 
stock-in-trade he wisely reserved, with an eye 
to the pieces of brand new.money which Mr. 
Pennyfold had promised to distribute. _ Dis- 
missing the last of his victims, he plunged 
his hands into his breeches pockets and glee- 
fully turned over the farthings and halfpence 
with which they were filled. He did not 
venture to expose the money to the light of 
day. In alliance with the enterprising | 
qualities which distinguished him was an | 
enormous organ of secretiveness, which would | 
have struck wonder to the soul of a phreno- | 
logist: His mind was busy with visions of | 
wealth in the future. Why, when he was a 
man he might be as rich as the great Mr. 
Pennyfold! But catch him giving school- 
treats, and paying for pleasure-vans! Not 
he, indeed! He knew a trick worth two of | 
that. A fool and his money soon parted— | 
that was Thrifty Miller’s favourite proverb. | 

Engaged in building his goldencastles in the 
air, he wandered unconsciously to a secluded 
part of the woods, and was suddenly made 
aware of his lonely position by a strong, rough 
hand on his shoulder, spinning him round and 
round like a teetotum, till he became quite 
giddy. The assault took away his breath, 
and when he recovered it, and was violently 
shaken into a standing position, he found 
himself in front of a slouching, loose-limbed, 
beetle-browed tramp, whose scowling face 
made him shiver in his shoes. 

“Now jest you look ’ere, young un,” said 
the tramp threateningly, “are you one 0’ 
them rips as ’ave took possession of these 
‘ere woods? Come, now, out with it, and 
no snivelling.” 

“T belong to the school, if you please, sir,” 
said Thrifty Miller, trembling for the safety 
of his money. 

“Tl school yer!” exclaimed the tramp, 
giving Thrifty Miller a sounding slap on his 
right cheek, and equalising matters by a 
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mean by coming ‘ere and spiling my busi- 
ness 9” 

“Please, sir,” whined Thrifty Miller, “I 
didn’t mean to, and I beg your pardon.” 

“Much good that'll do me. I[ tramps ‘ere 
a matter of twenty mile te pick up wot falls 
in my way, and git a honest living, and I 
find myself knocked over by a lot o’ kids. 
If yer don’t make it up to me I'll skin yer 
alive.” 

Out came a great knife with a bright 
blade, which he snapped open, professionally, 
by a swift and skilful motion of his hand, to 
the mortal terror of Thrifty Miller. 

“Oh! please dot’t, sir!” he cried, “and 
I'll do whatever you tell me.” 

“Yer'd better,” said the tramp. ‘“ D’yer 
see that there baskit ?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“That baskit’s got to be filled with fern 
roots, good measure, by three o'clock this 
arternoon. If it ain’t I'll make it so ’ot for 
yer that yer'll wish yer’d never been born. 
Will yer do it ?” 

“Vos, sir.” 

“Tl take yer word for it; but Ill keep 
my eye on yer, mind that. Wot’s yer 
name ?” 

A cunning idea, to secure his own safety, 
flashed upon Thrifty Miller. 

“Tommy Mayple, sir.” 

* Spell it.” 

“T—o—m, Tom,” said Thrifty Miller. 

“ With a Tom,” interjected the tramp. 

“ M—y, me,” continued Thrifty Miller. 

“With a me, with a tom-me,” interjected 
the tramp as before. 

* M—a—y, May.” 

“With a may, with a me-may, with a 
tom-me-may.” 

«“ P—l—e, pel.” 

“With a pel, with a may-pel, with a me- 
may-pel, with a tom-me-may-pel.” Having 
concluded this game of words, the tramp 
next asked, “‘ Where’s your school ?” 

“Tn Gravesend, sir.” 

“T know all about it. I’m only a-trying 
of yer to see whether yer’d have the cheek 
to put me on a wrong lay. Who keeps the 
school ?” 

“‘Miss Peebles, sir.” 

“K’rect. Ill ’elp myself to a lock of yer 
air, Tommy Mayple.” 

Thrifty Miller was inclined to regard this 
as a pleasant jest, but when he felt the 
tramp’s dreadful knife sawing at his hair, and 
beheld a great lock of it in the tramp’s hand, 
he altered his opinion. 
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“This ‘Il do to spot yer by,” said the 
tramp, “in case it should come into yer ead 
to throw me over. Take the advice of a 
honest man, and don’t try none of yer games 
on me. If that there baskit ain’t filled with 
prime fern roots, as ’ll fetch a bob a dozen in 
the London markit, afore three o’clock this 
arternoon, it ‘ll be a matter of six months 
‘ard labour for Tommy Mayple. I’ve got 
three witnesses as ‘ll swear yer life away if I 
old up my little finger.” 

Being volubly inclined, he would have 
found much more to say to the same effect 
had he not been stopped by the sound of a 
trumpet. 

“Wot’s that?” he ctied in considerable 
alarm. ‘Don’t tell me it’s a plant, or I'll 
begin a-skinning of yer!” 

“Tf you please, sir,” said Thrifty Miller, 
‘it’s Mr. Pennyfold blowing his horn. I) 
must go, if you don’t mind.” 

“Stop a bit,” said the tramp, seizing 
Thrifty Miller by the collar and digging his 
knuckles into the boy’s neck, “who's Mr. 
Pennyfold, and wot does he mean by a-blow- 
ing of ‘is’orn ?” 

“ Please, sir, Mr. Pennyfold’s the gentle- 
ntan who is giving the school-treat.” 

“ Jest to spite me, and spile my little game. 
A gentleman, is he ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“A gentleman’s a cove as wears a gold 
watch and chain.” 

“Mr. Pennyfold does, sir, all over his 
waistcoat.” 

“And a dymen ring, and’s got lots of 
tin.” 

“Tf you please, sir, Mr. Pennyfold is roll- | 
ing in money.” | 

“How did he come ’ere ?” 

“Tn his carriage.” 

“In his kerridge! Is that somewhere’s 
‘andy ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“K’rect. I was a-trying of yer again. 
‘Ook it now like a flash o’ lightning, and if 
yer don’t want to see the inside of a stone 
jug fill that there baskit brimful of fern roots 
afore three o'clock this arternoon. Cut it!” 

He had not to order twice. Thrifty Miller 
was too glad to escape. 

The children were gradually converging 
to the appointed spot. Many would have 
missed their way had it not been that their 
steps were guided by the sound of the trum- 
pet, which Mr. Pennyfold continued to blow 
till he was red in the face. Miss Peebles 
was the last to arrive. She was driving 
three unruly children before her, with waving 











hands and arms and energetic sibilations, as 
though they were poultry, and the sight 
which greeted her completely took away her 
breath. 


CHAPTER X.—TOMMY MAYPLE GETS INTO 
DISGRACE. 


THERE were forms, arranged in a semi- 
circle, upon which the children, in obedience 
to instructions, were seating themselves, with 
looks which betokened inward disturbance, 
In front of them, to their left, was a school 
desk, upon which lay, ominously, a number 
of lesson books, six “threatening twigs of 
birch,” and a fine supple cane. In front of 
them, to their right, was a great black-board. 
Mrs. Pennyfold and the young Pennyfolds 
were standing in dignified positions, prepared 
to act the part of gentlefolk who had come 
to witness an examination of Miss Peebles’ 
pupils. This was the pleasant surprise which 
Mr. Pennyfold had in store for the kind- 
hearted little schoolmistress and her children. 

A school examination in the woods. An 
original and grand idea, in Mr. Pennyfold’s 
opinion. What could be healthier and more 
exhilarating to the minds of the young ? 
What could be more agreeable to them ? 
But setting aside this pleasant view of the 
surprise, Mr. Pennyfold regarded it asa kind 


| of moral bath. 


The pupils, however, did not view it in 
that light. They had come to the woods to 
play, not to be worried and badgered. A 
holiday meant No Lessons. In their secret 
minds deep discontent was brooding, but 
being, as it were, bound hand and foot and 
given over to the enemy, they did not dare 
to express their discontent. They sat in 
gloomy silence, awaiting events. 

Miss Peebles was in no better frame of 
mind. For once in her life she felt inclined 
(in the first shock of the surprise) to rebel, 
and if she could have summoned to her aid a 
morsel of cottrage she would have remon- 
strated with Mr. Pennyfold and begged him 
to forego the examination. But being the 
most helpless and the timidest of women she 
was compelled, by the very weakness of her 
nature, to submit. Moreover, was she not 
also bound hand and foot and given over to 
the enemy? Had she not allowed Mr. 
Pennyfold “to constitute himself the great 
Panjandrum of her school? And then, did 
not the fate of her pupils rest with him? If 
she thwarted him, if she displeased him, he 
might order the empty pleasure-van back to 
Gravesend, and leave her and the children to 
wander through the world. Some would 
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probably starve, and some become gipsies, 
and she, who was responsible for their safety, 
would be called to account by their parents 
and the law. There was nothing for it but 
to submit. 

The mockery of it was that Mr. Pennyfold 
openly declared, before all the children, that 
it was expressly to gratify her he had devised 
the surprise, and recalled to her mind the 
cheerful readiness with which she had 
acquiesced in his suggestion that they should 
combine instruction with amusement in their 
excursion to the woods. 

“You doubtless,” he said to her with 
gracious affability, “ bear in mind my aphor- 
ism that nature supplied a school-room so 
grand that art cannot equal it.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Miss Peebles faintly ; she 
would have added a “but” had not the word, 
like Macbeth’s Amen, stuck in her throat. 

Having thus taken her on his side, and 
caused the children to regard her as a com- 
mon enemy, upon whom they determined to 
revenge themselves in the future, Mr. Penny- 
fold took the cane from the desk and flour- 
ished it in the air. Then he said— 

“Now, little boys and girls, we will com- 
mence.” 

He called them up indiscriminately, and 
put questions to them, historical and other- 
wise, and propounded problems in weights 
and measures and simple and compound pro- 
portion, and generally confounded them by 
means of the black-board, upon which he 
illustrated their ignorance. He did sums in 
yards of calico, and tons of cheeses, and 
firkins of butter, and in a short time worked 
the children up into such a state of bewilder- 
ment, that they gave random and even flip- 
pant answers to the simplest questions. 

Miss Peebles was. both shocked and 
humbled. Her pupils were not clever; she 
had never pretended they were ; and it is a 
.sad truth that they learnt very little from 
her, for the sufficient reason that she knew 
very little herself. She reached the depths 
of despair when Mr. Pennyfold asked the 
children to give him an aliquot part of 27. 
Not one of them could answer, and Miss 
Peebles mentally wished that the ground 
would open and swallow her, she was so fear- 
ful that he would ask her to supply him with 
the information. What was aliquot? For 
all she knew, it might be a wild beast. 

Singular to relate, Mr. Pennyfold was not 
angry at the ignorance displayed by the 
children. It gave him opportunities of ex- 
pang. of exhorting, of dilating upon the 

amentable condition of the lower classes, of 





showing them up and showing himself off. He 
was really in his glory, and was thoroughly 
enjoying himself. 

The examination cannot be said to have 
been successful, and, at the conclusion, re- 
freshments were served out to the children, 
who were then told they might go and play 
again, and were furthermore informed by 
Mr. Pennyfold that at a suitable time in the 
afternoon he would distribute among them 
the brand-new money he had promised to 
give them. 

“Tt will be to your advantage,” said Mr. 
Pennyfold, “to keep within sound of the 
horn. Those who are late will get nothing.” 

Thrifty Miller separated himself from his 
companions, and executed the task set him 
by the tramp. There was no difficulty in 
obtaining the fern roots; some parts of the 
woods were filled with them, and he was so 
thoroughly convinced that his movements 
were being watched by the tramp that, al- 
though he saw nothing of that individual, he 
filled the basket to the brim with the best he 
could find. He did not take any boy into 
his confidence ; a very close and crafty little 
fellow indeed was Thrifty Miller. 

At precisely five o’clock in the afternoon, 
Mr. Pennyfold, having lunched sumptuously 
with his family, rose from the Persian rug 
upon which he had been sitting, for the pur- 
pose of stretching himself. A picnic in 
pleasant woods, on a balmy day, with good 
wine and food, basking in the sun and in the 
bosom of one’s family, is not to be despised. 
No wonder, therefore, that Mr. Pennyfold 
was thoroughly satisfied with the day’s pro- 
ceedings. He was in the habit of regaling 
his family with mild platitudes, which in 
their eyes were gems of the first water, and 
on this occasion he observed, with reference 
to the ignorance displayed by the school 
children, “There is nothing perfect ; there 
are spots on the sun.” 

“However did pa find that out ?” whis- 
pered Laurestina Pennyfold to her sister 
Eugenia. 

Mr. Pennyfold cast complacent glances 
around. His inner man was satisfied ; he 
was at peace with all the world. 

“ At such moments as this,” he said, “ one 
feels desirous of doing good to those beneath 
them.” 


“There’s the money, pa,” said Eugenia, 


“you are going to give the little boys and 
girls.” 

“Thank you, Eugenia,” said Mr. Penny- 
fold, “for reminding me ; it is time to dis- 
tribute the bounty and to get the children 
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back to the pleasure-van. When I reflect 
upon this day’s proceedings I feel that I am 
of some use to my species.” 

His wife and children looked up at him 
in awe. The parts they had played in the 
school treat had been insignificantly small, 
but how could it be otherwise ? When Mr. 
Pennyfold was with them they were as rush- 
lights burning round the sun. 

He looked about for his trumpet, where- 


with, as in the lightness of his heart he | 


expressed it, to summon his merry, merry 
men. He found it, raised it to his lips, and 
was about to blow, when his very breath was 
suspended as it were by sounds of altercation 
thus expressed: “Come along now. I’ve 
got you, and I mean to keep you. Ah, 
would you!” 

“T know that voice,” said Mr. Pennyfold ; 
“it is John the coachman’s.” 

John the coachman’s voice it was, and he 
appeared, dragging by the collar a beetle- 
browed, scowling-faced ruffian, upon whose 
back was slung ‘a basket filled with choice 
fern roots. None other, indeed, than Thrifty 
Miller’s friend, the tramp. 

It is questionable whether the coachman 
coujd have coped successfully with the tramp 
had not the movements of the latter been 
harassed by the basket of ferns. They 
tumbled into the presence of Mr. Pennyfold, 
struggling violently. 

“ What is all this ?” inquired that gentle- 
man, metaphorically putting on his judicial 
cap. “ What is all this, John ?” 

The coachman was one of those men who 
never beat about the bush. 

“T caught this chap,” he said, “making off 
with three of our silver spoons.” 

“What!” cried Mr. Pennyfold, aghast. 
“ With—three—of—my—-silver—spoons ! ” 
A pause between each word exhibited the 
felonious act in its full atrocity. 

“Yes, sir,” said the coachman, producing 
the spoons ; “here they are, sir. Found ’em 
sticking out of them ferns in the basket.” _ 

“Ferns !” exclaimed Mr. Pennyfold. “Also 
doubtless stolen.” 

Up to this point the tramp had not uttered 
a word, but the accusation touched his pride. 

“Stolen!” he cried. “Wot d’yer mean ? 
Do I look like a common prig ?” 

__ “Never saw a better likeness,” remarked 
the coachman. 

“ And them spoons,” continued the tramp, 
“why yerd never ’ave set eyes on ’em agin 
if it hadn’t been for me! I sees ’em a-laying 
on the ground, and I ses to myself, If some 
honest cove don’t take ’em to the gentleman 





as owns ’em, they’re as good as in the melting. 
pot. Why, I was a-bringing of ’em to yer, 
and I ses to myself, Perhaps I'll git a thrip- 
penny bit for restoring of em.” 

“Tell that,” said the coachman, “to the 
marines.” 

“Tt’s my opinion,” said the tramp, “as this 
‘ere servant of yourn put ’em by for ’is own 
eating, and now he rounds on me ’cause I’ve 
spilet his little game. I knows a gentleman 
when I sees ‘im, and you're one, and no mis- 
take. I’m a respectable man, that’s wot I 
am, and if yer wants my character I'll git 
yer one from my last place.” 

* Pentonville,” said the coachman. 

“There are before us,” said Mr. Penny- 
fold magisterially, “two charges. For the 
present we will waive the spoons. You say 
you came honestly by these ferns, which 
assuredly belong to the lordly owner of 
this estate. How, then, do they happen to 
be found in your possession ?” 

“T bought ‘em. That’s a good title, ain’t 
it? I paid my own ’ard-earned coin for 
em.” 

“Of whom did you purchase them ?” 
asked Mr. Pennyfold. 

“Of who? Why, of one o’ them school- 
boys—the young rip for gitting me in trouble! 
as yer've give the treat to, and as is ram- 
paging these ‘ere woods.” 

“How do you know that I am giving a 
treat to the children ?” 

“Why, he told me, that’s wot he did.” 

“Your knowledge is a colourable defence. 
Favour me with the name of the delinquent.” 

“The which ?” 

“The name of the boy who sold you the 
ferns.” 

“That’s easy, cause I made him give it 
me. “Is name’s Tommy Mayple. He sed the 
ferns wos is’n, and I wos green enough to 
believe ‘im. [ll Tommy Maple ‘im if I ketch 
old of ’im !” 

“Thomas Mayple,” said Mr. Pennyfold, 
very much scandalised, “shall be made an 
example of. But, fellow, your story needs 
verification, and as with respect to my silver 
spoons you have outraged the law, 1 give 
you in custody on that charge. Seize him!” 

As a matter of fact the tramp was already 
seized by John the coachman, and the man- 
date might tlrerefore be regarded in the light 
of one of those dramatic instructions of which 
“Load him with chains and cast him in the 
castle moat” may be taken as a fair example. 
It was not, however, in this instance entirely 
a figure of speech, for Mr. Pennyfold gave 








effect to it by advancing with dignified mo- 
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tions and grasping the right arm of the 
tramp, the coachman having hold of his left. 
The moment he seized it a change of front 
occurred in the enemy’s position. During 
the progress of the scene the tramp’s efforts 
had been secretly and industriously directed 
to freeing himself from the incubus of the 
basket of ferns, which, hanging at his back, 
defeated his attempts to regain his freedom. 
His efforts were rewarded with success, and 
simultaneously with Mr. Pennyfold laying 
hands on him, his basket of ferns fell to the 
ground. Quick as lightning he put his foot 
behind the coachman’s leg, and by a dexter- 
ous movement, well known to men of his 





class, tripped his captor up; and no sooner | 


had the coachman kissed his mother earth 
than Mr. Pennyfold’s legs flew up in the air, 
and he fell his full length on the broad of his 
back, in the middle of the remains of the 
lunch, which but a few minutes since had 


set him on such excellent terms with his | 


fellow-man. 


When, assisted by his coachman, who was | 


first on his feet, he once more stood erect, his 
appearance was deplorable. His frilled shirt 


| said, “Come here !” 


was disordered, his hat was smashed in, his | 


white waistcoat was white no longer. Never 
in his life had such an indignity been thrust 
upon him. 

He glared around. The tramp had van- 
ished, leaving his basket of ferns behind him. 
Vanished, also, were the silver spoons, which 
the tramp had snatched from the coachman’s 
hand as he tripped him up. Mr. Penny- 
fold’s upset had upset his wife and children, 
who were screaming at the top of their 
voices. 

“Silence, woman! Silence, children! Con- 
duct yourselves with dignity,” commanded 
Mr. Pennyfold. “John, brush me down.” 

Had Mr. Pennyfold been in his usual serene 
mood he would doubtless have expressed his 
indignation at being treated as if he were 
ene of his own horses; for John, as he brushed 
his master down, emitted stable sounds, and 
held his legs, one after the other, as though 
he was afraid Mr. Pennyfold would suddenly 
and viciously let fly with his heels. But 
Mr. Pennyfold’s attention was otherwise en- 
zrossed ; he had obtained possession of his 
norn, and was blowing loud and discordant 
blasts thereon.. His mental condition was 
well illustrated by the terrific sounds he 
produced. The children scrambled in pell- 
mell from all sides, but still Mr. Pennyfold 
continued to blow till every little urchin was 
on the spot. 





— , af 
“Mercy on us, sir!” exclaimed Miss 





Peebles, seeing the state he was in, “what 
has happened ?” 

“No matter, madam, no matter,” said Mr. 
Pennyfold, waving her off, “the disgraceful 
circumstance will be presently explained, and 
then, madam, perhaps yow will explain why 
you gave a false character to that boy there.” 

He pointed to Tommy Mayple, whose be- 
haviour, it must be confessed, was of a kind 
to raise his ire, for so comical an appearance 
did Mr. Pennyfold present, that the lad, who 
had a keen sense of the ludicrous, could not 
repress a smile. 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Pennyfold majestically, 
“smile, sir, do! You will smile presently 
on the other side of your mouth. John, 
separate that young ruffian from his com- 
panions, and hold him tight.” 

Tommy Mayple, in bewilderment, allowed 
himself to be seized and held, and wondered 
what he had done. As for Thrifty Miller, 
when his eyes fell upon the basket of ferns, 
his bones fairly rattled with fright (he was 
a very skeleton of a boy), and he turned as 
white as a ghost ; and when Mr. Pennyfold 
his legs would scarcely 
carry him ; he thought his last moments had 
arrived. But his courage began to return 
at the unexpected tones of Mr. Pennyfold’s 
voice. They were kind, they were benign, 
they were even fatherly. 

“ You see nothing to laugh at, my boy ?” 

“ N-1-n-no, sir. 

“ You would not turn and sting the hand 
that fed you ?” 

“ N-n-n-no, sir.” 

“This boy,” said Mr. Pennyfold, address- 
ing the company generally, “will elevate 
himself; this boy will rise, and will become 
an ornament to society. It is not my inten- 
tion, little boys and girls, to make the inno- 
cent suffer for the guilty. I have promised 
to present you with pieces of new money 
from the Mint, and I shall keep my promise. 
There will be one exception, who, if he is not 
utterly lost to shame, may be brought to 
confess that honesty is always the best 
policy. Mrs. Pennyfold, hand me that bag. 
Thank you. Little boys and girls, you will 
file before me in slow and regular order, and 
upon receipt of the donation, you will bow or 
curtsey, as the case may be, and say, Thank 
you, sir, tome, and Thank you, my lady, to 
Mrs. Pennyfold.” 

Mr. Pennyfold opened the bag, and as the 
children filed past gave to each of them a 
brand-new penny piece. At the conclusion 
of the ceremony he addressed them again. 

“You will have observed that I have given 
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no donation to your school-fellow Tommy 
Mayple. Why do I deprive him of his piece 
of money and give it to Thrifty Miller? 
Because he has this day committed an act 
which horrifies me. I request him to step 
forward, and gaze, if he can, upon that basket 
of ferns. Let him go, John.” 

Tommy Mayple stepped forward, and 
looked at the ferns, and then at Mr. Penny- 
fold. 

“Ts it possible,” exclaimed Mr. Pennyfold, 
“that he can gaze upon it without blushing!” 

“What have I got to blush for?” de- 
manded Tommy Mayple. 

“What have you got to blush for? Do} 
you ask that question, with brazen effrontery ? | 
I would have spared you had you shown a | 
proper spirit of contrition, but I will now ex- | 
pose you to your fellow-pupils. These ferns | 
are stolen ferns, and Tommy Mayple did it.” 

“T didn’t!” cried Tommy Mayple. 

“Tt will not avail you, sir. Your accom- 
plice confessed, and made a clean breast of it 
before he escaped. I shall consider what is 
best to be done with you. Is any boy or 
girl in a position to come forward as a wit- 
ness against him ?” 

There was perfect silence; not a child 
moved ; and it must be said, although they 
were overwhelmed at the revelation of Tommy 
Mayple’s wickedness, that they were all sorry 
for him—with the exception of Thrifty 
Miller. 

“In the absence of witnesses,” continued 
Mr. Pennyfold, “and there being no likeli- 
hood of our being able to arrest his accom- 
plice, this wretched little boy will probably 
escape the consequences of his crime. Let 
him ponder on it, and if it is not too late, let 
him resolve to reform and become an honest 
boy for the future. Whether he does so or 
not I, for my part, will have nothing more 
to do with him. I wash my hands of Thomas 
Mayple.” 

All merriment was at an end ; a dark cloud 
rested upon the day’s enjoyment, and the 
children looked at Tommy Mayple in doubt 
and fear. He was very pale, and did not 
attempt to mix with them. It was only 
when poor little Miss Peebles drew him aside, 
and said to him mournfully, “O, Tommy, 
Tommy, how could you—how could you?” 
that he exclaimed passionately, “If it was 
the last word I ever had to speak, ma’am, I 
didn’t do it!” 





CHAPTER XI.—THE STOLEN TREASURE. 





THRouGH the dark woods, an animate 
among inanimate shadows, crept Michael | 





Featherstone. There was no moon, and the 
only sounds which broke the pervading still- 
ness were the rustling of the leaves, the 
swaying of slender trees and branches, and 
the stealthy tread of Michael Featherstone’s 
footsteps. Ever and anon he paused, now 
in caution, now in fear, and peered into the 
gloom, creating therein impalpable shapes 
which would have caused him to fly in terror 
from the road he was traversing had not his 
reason and his strong will conquered the 
delusions. He had had a tiring and exhausting 
day—a day which seemed as if it would never 
come to an end—but he experienced no sense 
of fatigue. No compunctions oppressed him 
with respect to the wrong he was meditating 
and had resolved to commit ; no compassion 
for the benefactor whom he had driven to 
madness, nor for the young man whose life 
he had ruined, caused him to falter on his 
way. The lust of gold was in his soul, and 
remorse, sin-laden as it was, lay dormant for 
awhile. What chiefly weighed upon him 
was fear for his own safety and for the suc- 
cessful execution of the task upon which he 
was engaged. 

During the day he had secreted a pick and 
shovel, which he had bought of a hedger and 
ditcher for a couple of shillings, and he was 
now proceeding to the spot in which he had 
concealed them. His progress was slow, and 
he silently congratulated himself that many 
hours of darkness must elapse before daylight 
dawned. He found the tools he had pur- 
chased, and then he turned in the direction 
of the hidden treasure. 

It was about a mile from the spot in which 
he had placed the pick and shovel, and he 
calculated that it would take him nearly an 
hour to reach it. By that time it would be 
one o'clock. He struck a match and looked 
at his watch. It was midnight; thus far he 
had not wasted a minute. As he threw the 
lighted match on the ground, he saw two 
gleaming eyes in the grass which for a 
moment appalled him. He laughed aloud at 
the fancy, and dug his heels into the grass 
to stamp it out. He had prepared himself 
for such imaginary terrors, and with strange 
sophistry had twisted them into a justifica- 
tion of his wrong-doing. ‘I shall have paid 
for the money,” he thought ; “it is well earnt, 
and belongs to me by right, as a set-off against 
the trouble and the danger.” Of one possible 
phase of the adventure he never lost sight ; 
that he might be watched and tracked by a 
person who had found James Whitelock’s 
Confession. It was not probable ; it was in- 
deed scarcely possible ; and he was prepared 
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for it up to the point of discovery. Beyond 
that point he would not allow his thoughts 
to travel. Resolutely he beat them back, 
but he grasped his pick with ferocious deter- 
mination, and once he raised it and struck at 
a tree with cruel force. 
path would have to take the consequences. 


What those consequences were, and to what | 


fearful goal they might lead him, he refused, 
with set teeth, to consider. It was to be left 
to accident ; he would not take upon himself 
the responsibility of deciding anything that 
might be construed into violence. Thus did 
he endeavour to purge himself from possible 
blood-guiltiness. 

In the course of an hour he arrived at the 
old chestnut tree, within the overhanging 
branches of which the treasure was buried. 
Although no actual obstacles had presented 
themselves to arrest his progress, he had 
been beset by disturbing visions which took 
the shape of moving shadows mysteriously 
threatening him, of monstrous forms in the 


near distance, of spirit faces looking down | 


upon him from the trees, of giant hands 


stretched forth to seize him. He could not | 


divest himself of these terrors, but he fought 
his way through them ; neither they nor the 
accusing voices he heard in the sobbing 
wind, which was increasing in strength, could 
divert him from his purpose. 

At length the supreme moment had ar- 
rived, 


Confession. 

He had provided himself with a small dark 
lantern, which he now lighted. It was a 
difficult matter, for the wind continued to 
rise. ‘There will be rain before the night 
is over,” he muttered. “ All the better. The 
heavier it falls, the more surely will it efface 
all traces of unusual disorder.” His lantern 
being lighted, he peered around. No soul 
was near ; he was so far safe. 

* He counted the arched branches of the 
tree, and tying a piece of cord to the centre 
branch, carried it to the trunk, and affixed it 
there by means of a nail. Then with his 
pick he dug a straight line to the trunk, and 
releasing the cord, folded it into two equal 
lengths, and thus arrived at the exact spot 
indicated in the Confession. Raising his pick, 
he dug it deep into the earth. As he did so 
he was startled by a cold touch upon his 


hand ; it was merely a spot of rain, and he | 


wiped it off with the air of a braggart. Then 
he set to work in earnest. With the light 
of the lamp to assist him he dug for half an 
hour without pausing. It was work to which 


Who crossed _ his | 


In darkness and solitude he was | 
about to test the truth of James Whitelock’s | 


| 

he had never been accustomed, but he threw 
so desperate an energy into it that he accom- 
plished more than a skilful digger would 
have done in double the time; already he 
had cleared a space of about three feet square 
by two deep. So engrossed was he in his 
task that he scarcely noticed the rain which 
was now beginning to fall. The full strength 
of the storm, however, was not yet upon 
him. With no more delay than was neces- 
sary for the recovery of his spent breath he 
resumed his labour, and by two o’clock stood 
in the shaft at a depth of four feet from the 
surface of the earth. Before he reached this 
depth he allowed his impatience to obtain 
the mastery over him. Meeting with no 
signs of the box in which the bank notes 
were said to be deposited, he muttered, with 
passionate force, “If you have played me 
a trick, James Whitelock, I'll make it the 
worst day’s work you have ever done. You 
shall find how dangerous it is to play with an 
edged tool like Michael Featherstone.” He 
was not to be disappointed, however, nor had 
he long to wait for the realisation of his 
hopes. His pick struck upon a wooden sur- 
face. With a loud cry he fell upon his knees 
and tore at the earth with his nails, and soon 
held in his hands the box described in the 
Confession. Had his life depended upon it 
| he could not at that moment have restrained 
the open expression of his exultation. “ At 
last, at last,” he cried, “ fortune is mine, and 
Iam a made man! What would you give, 
Warren Earnshaw, to be here at this mo- 
ment? Who is the gentleman now, you or 
I? You are properly punished for your 
pride and arrogance. You hated me always, 
and took pains to make me aware of it. 
Shall I crawl at your feet and forget your 
insolence? Shall I forget your blows and 
your threats, and the pains you were about 
to take to put me in a felon’s dock? A 
| likely thing, indeed! You flung my father’s 
| disgrace in my face, did you? I shall live 
| to see you lower than he was, viler than he 
| was. Why, my fine gentleman, you have 
played into my hands. Had you not in- 
formed me this afternoon that your father 
did not know the numbers of the notes he 
recovered for the bank—no, not for the 
bank ; for me !—I might well have had some 
| fear in changing them. But with this know- 
ledge, I am absolutely safe. Who can touch 
me—who? A little caution—nothing more 
is needed, and it shall be exercised. As for 
you, James Whitelock, I know how to silence 
you. How mistaken in me you are if you 
expect me ever to admit that I found the 
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treasure you buried ! 
me a lesson, and I shall know how to profit 
by it.” 

Here a sudden apprehension overcame him. 
He had not yet assured himself that the 
notes were in the box. He hastily ripped 
up the canvas and prized the lid with his 
pocket-knife. There, beneath a heap of 
shavings, lay the bank notes for four thousand 
pounds. 


could the ripped canvas in which it was 
wrapped. This done, he replaced the box at 
the bottom of the shaft, and shovelled back 
the earth, scattering and stamping the dead 
leaves above it. 
falling heavily, and the wind, which had risen 
to a gale, did not impede him. 
lightning flashed around him, and the thun- 
der rolled through the forest. He was 
grateful for the storm, knowing that any dis- 
turbance of the surface of the ground would 
certainly be ascribed to its violence. ‘ Now 
you, James Whitelock, or any man,” he 


thought, “may come here and dig for trea- | 


sure. I wish you joy of what you will find.” 
As he stepped out of the arch a flash of 


ghtning almost blinded him ; it struck the | 


forked branches of the old tree, and tore 
them from the trunk. Had Michael Feather- 
stone delayed another moment he would have 
been lying dead upon the spet. Somewhat 


awed by his escape, which he could not fail | 


to recognise, and impiously ascribing it to 
his good luck, he made his way slowly 


through the woods, and when he had gone a | 


mile he flung away his pick and shovel. That 
done, he passed through the storm, safe and 
unhurt, hugging the stolen treasure to his 
breast. 


CHAPTER XII.—DREAMS. 


AND while he proceeds upon his guilty | 
way, to the doom which shall fall upon him in | 
the years to come, Warren Earnshaw is dream- | 


ing of a happy future with Mary Graham. 


Deep in his soul have sunk the beautiful les- | 


sons she has taught him, and he dreams that 
his father, with reason restored, is living 
with them in their modest home, in which 
faith, and hope, and love are the guiding 
stars. Wealth does not fall to his share: he 


You have also taught 


He carefully extracted them, and | 


nailed up the box, and repaired as well as he | 


The -rain, which was now | 


The vivid | 





is poor always, but he is contented, for the 
unmerited shame which was thrust upon him 
is removed, and men look on him with re- 
spect; and by his side, her tender eyes 
shining on him, walks the true and faithful 
woman whose prayers and holy influence 
purify his soul, and keep him in the path 
which, lighted by God’s lamps, lead to eter- 
nity. 

And Mary Graham sleeps with a smile 
upon her lips. More earnestly than ever 
has she prayed to-night for the beloved one in 
whose cause she would gladly yield her life. 
Sweet messages come to her in her dreams, 
and she is happy. The present is peaceful, 
the future bright, and God is on their side. 
| And Tommy Mayple tosses about and 
clenches his fists, and sobs at the false ac- 
cusation which lies at his door; and in the 
midst of his grief he laughs aloud at Mr. 
Pennyfold’s comical appearance. But he is 
; punished for his levity, for an officer of the law 
suddenly appears and beckons him to prison. 

Miss Peebles’ dreams are synonymous. 
Mr. Pennyfold appears to her in the shape of 
| a giant policeman, dragging Tommy Mayple 
| along, with manacles on his wrists, while she 
wrings her hands and cries, “Oh, Tommy, 


9? 


| Tommy! how could you! how could you 

Mr. Pennyfold dreams not. He sleeps the 
| sleep of the just, and his rest is not disturbed 
by fancies. 

Thrifty Miller rolls ecstatically in his bed. 
In his dreams he is rolling in money, andevery 
body is afraid of him and bowing to him. 

Peter Lamb dreams of his old mother. 
She is not dead, but is sailing with him over 
blue seas, and they are standing on the deck 
of the toy ship, looking at a cottage and a 
revolving windmill, while the musical box is 
playing ‘“ Home, Sweet Home.” 

The old church bells are softly pealing, 
and Philip, the cripple-student, dreams that 
he has written a book, and that all the world 
is reading it. It is a book in which noble 
thought has found expression, and men are 
made the better for it. He has ranged him- 
self on the side of suffering humanity, and 
his soul is glad. 

Thus on the tide of time glide they all 
into the future. 

THE END OF THE PROLOGUE. 


THE STORY. 


CHAPTER I.—THE MAD TOYMAKER. 


TWENTY years have passed, and our story 
Opens in a narrow street leading out of one 


of the main arteries of poorer London, East- 
end way, where, southwards between White- 
chapel Church and the Tower, live Philippa 
and Raymond, twin brother and sister, and 
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their mother and grandfather. The woman's 
name is Mary Earnshaw, and the old man 
who lives with them is her husband’s father. 

A tall, spare man of gentlemanly bearing, 
whose white hair hung to his shoulders, and 
whose strangely-bright eyes were in the habit 
of wandering restlessly around, with a listen- 
ing look in them, as he sat behind a screen 
at a common deal table, making penny 
wooden toys which he sold in the western 
and northern thoroughfares of the city. Al- 
though the actions of a man harmlessly mad 
can scarcely be supposed to be controlled by 
a sentiment of pride or shame, it is a fact 
that old Mr. Earnshaw never disposed of his 
wares in the locality in which he resided. 
With a covered basket on his arm he would 
walk miles before he exposed his toys and 
offered them for sale. For years he had 
been thus engaged, until in certain parts of 
London he became a familiar figure, and was 
known as the mad toy-seller. He earnt very 
little, the balance in his favour at the end of 
the week seldom exceeding a shilling, often 


not so much; but he never grumbled or re- | 


pined, and if he came home late at night, 
as he frequently did, with but threepence or 
fourpence in his possession, and his basket, 
which he had taken out full, quite empty, he 
would hand the money to his daughter with- 
out a word, and after partaking of the 
humble meal she had prepared for him, 
would retire behind the screen and sit down 
to his work again, which he would not leave 
till it was time to retire to rest. Sometimes, 
on rainy days, he would come home soaked 
to the skin, and, in obedience to Mary’s gentle 
coaxing, would change his clothes before he 
resumed his work. Old as he was, this man 
for a number of years had not known an 
hour’s sickness ; for a man so aged his health 
was marvellous. Though he would be on 
his feet for ten or twelve hours at a time, 
and though his only meal consisted of a crust 
of bread and a draught of water from a 
drinking-fountain, he never complained of 
weariness. With an instinctive conscious- 
ness that these lengthy wanderings were 
sadly destructive of shoe-leather, and that 
Mary could ill afford to keep him in boots, 
he had learnt to repair them with his own 
hands, and was indeed quite a skilful ama- 
teur cobbler. Occasionally Mary, before he 
went out in the morning, would put into the 
pocket of his long coat food more tempting 
than plain bread, but he never failed to dis- 
cover the kind deception, and would set the 





“Only for this once, father,” she would 
plead, pressing the bread and meat upon 
him. “Indeed we can spare it.” 

“No, no, my love,” he would say; “keep 
it for the children.” 

All her persuasion could not induce him to 
accept it. 

On winter nights there was something in- 
expressibly touching in the figure of this old 
man bending over his work at the table, 
lighted by one thin candle; and but a bare 
knowledge of his history was required to in- 
vest it with pathetic dignity. He spoke 
very little, indoors or out; but his eyes, 
which were seldom in repose, and a peculiar 
restless manner which distinguished him when 
he was in the streets, denoted that there was 
active, if secret, life stirring within him. He 
never solicited custom; those who chose to 
buy of him purchased of their own prompt- 
ing. There were substantial reasons for the 
smallness of his profits and takings. In the 
first place, his toys were really worth the 
money, and frequently cost him as much as 
he sold them for; no considerations of poli- 
tical economy tempted him to buy in the 
cheapest and sell in the dearest market. He 


|} had but one price for his merchandise, 


whether it comprised windmills, money- 
boxes, birds fluttering on wires, or white baa- 
lambs with snowy wool and gold bands 
round their necks—that price was a penny. 
Then, he would not sell to everybody ; some- 
thing in the expression of a face which did 
not please him was sufficient to induce him 
to decline custom. In the second place, he 
gave many of his toys away. The recipients 
of these gifts were invariably children under 
ten years of age, whose hair was light brown, 
as his son’s had been at that age, and whose 
eyes were blue, as his own were, and as 
Warren’s had been. A certain awkwardness 
of incident occasionally waited upon these 
free offerings of his heart, which were born 
of the tenderest memories of one lost to him 
and to those who were entitled to call the 
lost one husband and father. Sometimes 
the child who attracted him was well dressed, 
and was accompanied by father or mother, 
who could afford to purchase more expen- 
sive toys than the simple wares in which he 
dealt. They would offer to pay for the toys 
he presented, not infrequently in silver 
money; but he would push their hands 
gently aside, and proceed onwards in silence. 
Then it would happen, with some who per- 
sisted in his accepting payment, that finding 


better food aside, and help himself to a crust | him obdurate, they offered him back the 


from the scantily-provided cupboard. 


toys. These also he reiected: and if they 
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still persisted, and thrust his site upon him, | her children liv od, A screen, reaching near ly 


he would allow them to fall to the ground, 
where they soon found owners among the 
ranks of the poor children who jostled their 
more fortunate brothers and sisters in the 
fashionable streets. A man who carried on 
business in this spirit could never hope to 
prosper, could never even hope to earn suffi- 
cient to pay for the humblest necessaries of 
life. This consideration, if it ever found a 
place in his mind, had no effect upon him. 
He had but one hope, but one desire. Per- 
haps it was in anticipation of its realisation 
that he looked about him so restlessly as he 
walked abroad, and listened at home, with 
his bright eyes wandering round the room, 
for a familiar footstep on the stairs which 
never came. Sometimes when he was in the 
house his senses beguiled him, and he would 
step softly to the door, and opening it, call 
in a low, sweet tone, “Warren, my boy! 
Warren! Is it you?” 

Meeting with no response, he would creep 
back to his table, and resume his work. Not 
in hopelessness or despondency ; a mysterious 
spirit upheld and supported him. At these 
times Mary never questioned him, never 
spgke to him ; but if by chance he met her 
eye, he would nod, with a tender, vacant 
smile, and say— 

“Patience, Mary, patience. He will come 
one day.” 

Yes, one day a miracle would happex, and 
the witless man of seventy, who was endowed 
with a physical strength rare in one of his 
years, waited for it in patience and blind 
faith. 

Utterly devoid of the cunning of worldli- 
ness must this man have been, for had he 
chosen to take advantage of his opportunities 
he might really have brought home sufficient 
money to keep in comfort those with whom 
his fate was linked. He inspired compassion 
in many kindly breasts, and money was 
offered to him in the streets. He would 
gaze mildly on those who desired to assist 
him, and shaking his head, would pass them 
silently. A strange experience, indeed, to 
those whom the eternal pathos of the poor 
and helpless, ever flowing through the 
thoroughfares of the giant city, moved to an 
impulse of charity. They would talk of it 
afterwards, and speak of his worn garments, 
of his manifest poverty, of his singular dig- 
nity ; but speculate as they might they never 
obtained a solution of this sympathetic 
mystery of London life. 

His workshop was in a corner of one of 
the two rooms in which Mary Earnshaw and 





to the low ceiling, secluded it, and there, in 
contented isolation, would he sit, and toil, 
and wait. On a little bracket which Mary 
had fastened to the wall was screwed a small 
open box in which she deposited the money 
he brought home ; and from this scanty store, 
which never amounted to more than two or 
three shillings, she would take sufficient to 
purchase the materials he needed for the 
manufacture of his wares. She had grown 
to thoroughly understand his wants, and she 
would set his table in order during his ab- 
sence, and arrange thereon the coloured and 
gold and silver paper, the wire, the shreds of 
wood, the gum, and paints necessary for his 
work. It was a labour of love for her 

search the cheap wholesale warehouses in 
and around Houndsditch for new material 
upon which he could exercise his ingenuity. 
She knew that it was life to him to keep his 
mind and hands thus employed ; that without 
this labour he would languish and probably 
die ; or, what would have been worse, that 
his madness, which now was harmless, might 
take a form which would be dangerous. 
Then it might be decided by those in autho- 
rity that, for his safety and hers, he should 
be taken from her. That risk, at whatever 
sacrifice and deprivation, must be avoided. 
He was no trouble to her, sad as were the 
memories his presence kept alive ; she drew 
comfort from him. Was he not her dear 
Warren’s father, and had he not endured a 
martyrdom of suffering? Gentle and sweet 
and tender, he lived his days and bore his 
cross without a murmur. She had no fear 
of him for her children; he himself was 
harmless as achild. The most peculiar form 
of his mental affliction was that his mind was 
often a- blank as to time ; he lost count not 
only of days, but of weeks and months and 
seasons. The buds would burst, and he 
would say, “We are having a long and 
beautiful spring ; when winter comes | hope 
it will be a mild one for the sake of the 
poor.” It was the echo of a wish of his 
prosperous years, which lay so far back in 
the past, and he spoke of it as if it were 
yesterday. In the presence of this old man, 
whom she Joved, and honoured, and pitied 
with all the strength of her pure and tender 
soul, she recognised and fulfilled a sacred 
duty, sacred as that which devolved upon 
her in the persons of her beloved children. 
Flower of unselfishness that blossoms in the 
humblest places, in courts and alleys where 
sin and squalor dwell, in weak forms and 
famished breasts, from which wan _ babes 
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draw scanty nourishment, bright shall your | 
leaves and petals be on that awful Judgment | 
Day, when the archangel’s trumpet shall | 
summon rich and poor before the Heavenly 
Throne ! 

Fifteen years before the opening of this 
story, the witless man had taught his 
daughter a sublime lesson. Her children 
then were two years old, and had she had 
her way she would have sought a permanent 
refuge in a spot far distant from that in 
which she then and now resided. The clouds 
had gathered so thickly around her that 
hope and happiness seemed to be shut out 
for ever and for ever, and her soul was tossed 
in a tempest so terrible that had it not been 
for her trust in God, and for the solace which 
prayer brought to her bruised heart, she 
would have sunk into an abyss of despaiz in 
which reason, nay, life itself might have been 
lost. Never, never, though she lived to a 
hundred years, could she forget that fearful 
time. 

It was night, and her children were asleep; 
she and her father sat together in silence. 
To them had come unofficially an official of | 
the law ; not for the first time—he had visited 
her frequently, and had questioned her about | 
her husband, who had been absent from her | 
for many weeks. The man was a detective, 
who had been engaged in the discovery of 
the perpetrator of an awful crime. 

“T have often asked you,” said this man, 
who, as with others dressed in a little brief | 
authority, had no bowels of compassion, 
“where your husband was, and you have re- 
fused to tell me.” 

“T did not know,” she replied, stonily. 
She saw in her visitor one who had bitterly 
persecuted her in the performance of his 
secret duty, and who had thrown out myste- | 
rious accusations against her husband, which | 
had filled her with indignant horror. “TI| 


‘did not know or I would have informed | 
| into her pocket. 


you.” 

“Of course you would,” he said, in a tone | 
sé contemptuous that she dug her nails into 
the palms of her hands to restrain her just | 
passion. “It is the way of such as you when | 
we are hunting a criminal.” 

“Stop!” she cried. “If you have a man’s 
heart in your breast, say nothing more for a | 
while. Father, would you mind going into 
the other room, and sitting by the children. 
I am afraid they will wake, and I want to | 
speak in private to this gentleman.” 

She led him unresistingly to the inner 
room, in which she and her children slept. 

“ Now !” she said when she returned. 


| doom ! 


| fear, she saw that she was alone. 


“ As you would not give me news of your 
husband,” said the man, “I have come to 
give you news of him.” 

Dimly she divined that it was bad news, 
and her heart was faint within her. 

“Tell me,” she said. 

There was no light in the room. Let us 
charitably hope it was because he could not 
witness the exquisite anguish which was 
bearing her down that he was callous to it. 

“ Your husband is found.” 

“Found ?” she echoed. 

She would have flown to the door to see 
him had it not been that the tone in which 
the word was uttered by her visitor conveyed 
terror to her soul. 

* Found,” he repeated. 
candle ?” 

She brought forward one, and he lighted 
it. Then she saw that he held in his hand a 
newspaper and a bundle. 

“He was found in the river Dee. 
are his clothes, which we shall retain.” 

Her tongue clave to the roof of her mouth ; 


“Have you got a 


Here 


| she strove to speak, but could utter no sound. 


‘“ Whether it was suicide or not,” continued 
her visitor, “will never be rightly known. 
An open verdict was returned at the inquest. 
We have had his clothes in our possession 
for ten days; they were lying on the river’s 
bank, and his name was on an envelope 
in one of the pockets. We suspected he was 
in the river, and dragged for him. When 
we found him he was hardly recognisable— 


' not at all recognisable I should rather say— 


from his being so long in the water. _ Here is 
the report of the inquest; I will leave the 
paper with you if you like. After all, per- 
haps it was the best thing that could happen 
to him, for had he been found alive instead 
of dead he would have been arrested for 
murder !” 

She could scarcely follow his words. She 
took the paper mechanically, and thrust it 
What was this blow that 
had so horribly fallen upon her? Had the 
world suddenly come to an end? Dead! 
Her husband, her beloved one, who had 
toiled and suffered, and been hunted to his 
And that his name should be asso- 
ciated with the crime of murder! She heard 
nothing more ; she did not see the man leave 
the room. But, presently, looking round in 
In an 
agony of despair she blew out the light. 
There might be safety in darkness. 

Shut out, shut out for ever, seemed all 
earthly and spiritual light. How long she 
sat in darkness she never knew. But sud- 
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denly she started up. Her children! They | dream. Staggering into the bedroom, she 
were sleeping near her. Her father—War- | gathered her babes to her breast, and taking 
ren’s father—was in the room with then. | the old man’s hand, cried, in a hoarse 
They still remained with her, and depended | whisper, ‘Come! For Heaven’s sake, come, 
upon her. So strong was her sense of duty | and let us leave this spot, never, never to 
that she rose to her feet, like a woman in a| look upon it again!” 





AN OLD MONUMENT: 
Or the Story of the Constellations. 
By E. W. MAUNDER, F.R.A.S. 


MIDST all the marvellous results of the | many star atlases, the stars themselves are 
mental activity of the present time, few | scarcely visible on account of the curious 

things excite more lively and general interest | figures and strange names which are crowded 
than the finding of some old relic or inscrip- | together, apparently in the most inextricable 
tion, throwing light on the history or the | confusion. Centaurs, telescopes, lions, tri- 
habits of men and timeslong gone by. And | angles, hydras, and air-pumps are mixed up 
such discoveries have been both numerous|in the most incongruous manner, and the 
and important of late years. Egypt and the | casual observer may readily be forgiven if he 
Holy Land have yielded not a few ; Cyprus | thinks that these figures can have no real 
has surrendered rich treasures; Homer's Troy | meaning or importance, the rather that there 
has been brought to light by Dr. Schliemann, | is certainly nothing visible in the heavens in 
and the same indefatigable explorer has | the least resembling these strange designs ; 
opened the tomb which closed over Troy’s | nor would he be wholly wrong. The majority 
conqueror nearly three thousand years ago. | of the constellations owe their origin to the 
More interesting still have been the dis-| vanity or restlessness of the astronomers of 
coveries by the late George Smith of the | about two hundred years ago, and these are 
Assyrian accounts of the Creation and De-| often more trouble than help to the astrono- 
luge ; accounts so ancient that one eminent | mers of to-day. But forty-eight of the groups 
man of science has not scrupled to say that | have a much more ancient origin, and it is 
“there can be little doubt that Abraham, | these which constitute the monument I am 
before he left Ur of the Chaldees, had read | about to describe. 
the same creation legendsthat have so recently | Although a star-map, when purged from 
been translated and published by Mr. Smith.” | all modern interpolations and showing only 

But there is one monument of bygone days, | these forty-eight constellations, presents a 
older by far than any of these, to find which | much clearer and more intelligible appear- 
we have neither to travel to distant countries | ance, it still does not at first sight look as if 
nor to dig through heaps of rubbish. We/ there were any purpose in the shapes or 
have but to lift up our eyes on the first clear | positions of the designs, and the inquiry is a 
night, and we behold the most ancient record | very natural one: “ How do we know that 
of primitive man, except, perhaps, that con- these figures ever had a meaning, that they 
tained in the first few chapters of the really are a monument ?” 
Bible. | There is a circumstance which at once 

Not that the stars themselves bear, or | strikes any one who looks at a star-map on 
could possibly bear, any trace of man’s device. , which only these old forty-eight constellations 
“The heavens declare the glory of God, and are laid down, and that is, that there is a 
the firmament showeth His handiwork,” and | large cireular space in the southern heavens 
however much man may meddle with the | which is not covered by the constellations at 
works of God on the earth, the heavens are ; all. Why should the people who divided 
wholly beyond his reach. But men can give | the stars isto groups have left out those 
names to the stars, can agree to call six or | southern stars? The answer is ready: they 
seven stars here a Goat, and ten or a dozen | had never seen them. 
there a Bear, and all nations except the most| Here, in England, there are some stars 





savage have named some stars, and some have | that are visible on every fine night, such 
named all the brightest they could see. So | as those seven bright stars which we call the 
that if we look at a celestial globe, or at 


“Plough” or “Charles’s Wain,” and which 
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astronomers call the “ Great Bear;” and there 
are Others like the Dog Star and glorious 
Orion, which are only seen at certain seasons. 
3ut if we travel to Australia or New Zealand, 
we soon perceive that we never saw all the 
starry host whilst we remained in England ; 
for the Southern Cross and many another 
bright cluster never shine in English skies. 
If, therefore, we in England were to map out 
the stars, we could not map them all. An 
astronomer who had travelled both north and 
south of the equator, and who, therefore, 


knew both northern and southern skies, | 


would see at once that we had left outa 
large circular space in the southern heavens. 
Nor would this be all that he would notice. 


He would see that the centre of this space | 


was the south pole of the heavens ; the size 
of the vacant space, too, would tell him that 
the persons who mapped out the constellations 
lived about 52° from the equator, for it would 
be about 52° in radius. In precisely the 
same manner we, looking at these old -con- 
stellation figures, are sure that the people 
who designed them lived not very far from 
North latitude 40°, for from the centre of 
the space they have left unmapped to its 
circumference is just 40°. 


The centre, too, of this vacant space, it | 


might be supposed, should be the south pole 
of the heavens. It is not now, however, 
though it was once ; for year after year the 
pole slowly changes its place, moving in a 
circle in the sky, like a slow hour hand on 
the majestic dial-plate of the heavens, a hand 
that will not have returned to its present 
position until nearly 26,000 years have 
expired. 
was the south pole of the heavens about 
2800 B.c. We cannot tell the exact year 
nor even the exact century; our determi- 
nation may be three, or even four hundred 
years out, but 2800 B.c. is, on the whole, 
the most probable date. 

The earliest complete account of the con- 
stellations is given in a poem of Aratus, a 
Greek, who lived about 260 B.C, a poem 
which has been immortalized by the Apostle 
Paul, who quoted from its beautiful opening 
verses in his sermon on Mars Hill (Acts 
xvii. 28). The date we have just found, 
however, shows that it was not Greek astro- 
nomers who divided them out. The dawn of 
Greek history is many many hundreds of 
years later than the formation of these 
groups. Probably—but this is pure conjec- 
ture—the astronomers of Babylon received 
the constellations from their inventors, and 
handed them on to the Pheenicians or to the 


The centre of the unmapped space | 


f= : ; 
Egyptians, from whom again the Greeks 


received them. But, however this may be, 
one fact. stands out in clear relief ; notwith- 
standing that the change of the position of 
| the poles of the heaven and the southward 
| migrations of men brought many fresh stars 
| into view, stars sufficient for the formation of 
| many fresh groups, yet for nearly 4,500 
‘years no addition was made to their num- 
| ber. 

It will scarcely be disputed that this is a 
| strong reason for thinking that the arrange- 
'ment which remained so long unaltered, 
| under such strong inducements to modify it, 
could not have been made at haphazard, but 
must have been the result of a deliberate 
scheme by men of position, authority, and 
intellect. For if these groups had been gradu- 
ally formed during the lapse of long ages, one 
man adding one, another another, why should 
the process have ceased at the particular 
time indicated, and ceased so completely, 
despite the temptation, one might almost say 
the necessity, for continuing it ? 

Nor does this argument stand alone. An 
astronomer sees at least one irrefutable evi- 
dence of design in the arrangement of the 
groups, in that twelve of them make a belt 
round the sky, and a belt so placed that it is 
amongst these constellations, and (practically) 
amongst these alone, that tlte sun, moon, and 
| planets seem to travel. No one has ever 
doubted that these twelve groups, called the 
Signs of the Zodiac, were intended to mark 
out the apparent path of these bodies. What 
may be called the dramatic arrangement of 
| several of the groups affords further evidence 
that their author had some purpose to set 
forth. Thus, Orion attacks the Bull, who 
repels him with levelled horns, Bootes drives 
the Bears before him, Hercules crushes the 
Dragon, and so on; but few of the figures 
being wholly unconnected with their neigh- 
bours. One group, however, calls for more 
particular notice. 

The two data pointed out by the southern 
boundary of the constellations, viz., B.c. 2800 
and N. lat. 40°, bring us to the time and 
place of the Noachic Deluge. Is there any 
reference in the stellar symbols to that 
terrible catastrophe? Look at these southern 
constellations and say if they do not refer to 
the scene of Ararat. Here we have a Ship 
(Argo) grounded on a Mount; here is a 
human figure (Centaurus) who has apparently 
just left the Ship, and who sacrifices a victim 
upon an Altar. The Milky Way forms the 
smoke that rises from the Altar, and here in 
the midst of that Cloud is set for ever THE 
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Hercules, as seen in our day with the heads of Ophiuchus and the Serpent. 


BOW.* Can this be mere coincidence, or | the reluctance shown by astronomers of many 
was it indeed intended as a memorial of | different races, and throughout forty-five cen- 
the covenant—“I do set My bow in the | turies, to alter the scheme even in order to 
cloud ”—God made with Noah and with his | complete it. 
children for ever? If this be so, we may! Is there any purpose that can be ascribed 
well regard the constellations as having the | to Noah of sufficient importance to account 
authority of Noah, for, if formed before the | for his undertaking the grouping of the stars? 
Flood, he and his family must have preserved | Yes, this—that knowing that his descen- 
them; if after, without his sanction they | dants would speedily be scattered over the 
would scarcely have gained the weight neces- | whole earth, he devised a series of symbols 
sary to impose them on so many races and | to show forth religious truth as he knew it, 
on so many generations. | and associated these symbols with the only 
We may therefore regard the constellation | objects which men could never destroy, and 
figures as virtually the work of Noah; and {from the sight of which they could never 
in that great patriarch have we not a suffi-| wander. Whether sufficient arguments and 
cient explanation of the curious fact that the | facts can be brought together to establish this 
knowledge of at least some of them, especially | theory or no, none other can present a de- 
of the Signs of the Zodiac, has been found in | signer and a purpose that can so sufficiently 
almost all nations possessing any astronomi- | account for the widespread acceptance of the 
cal attainments at all? whilst it accounts for | ancient constellations and for their careful 


* The Bow, that is, of Sagittarius, the Archer. The general preservation. 


identification of these constellations with the sacrifice of Noah | But even if Noah gave his authority to 
is an old one. but, so far as I know, Mr. Proctor was the first ni 


to point out the significant position of the Bow of Sagittarius. these figures, that does not of itself prove 

















‘be admitted. 
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that they had a sacred or religious meaning, 
however probable we may think it. ‘There 
are, however, several indications which point 
strongly in that direction. 

There is, first, the absence of other motive. 
The general explanation of the Signs of the 
Zodiac is that they formed a sort of calendar 
of the months. Thus it has been supposed 
that the Virgin carrying an ear of corn repre- 
sents the harvest-month, the Water-bearer 
the rainy season, and soon. This explana- 
tion, however, leaves the other thirty-six 
constellations without any explanation, and 
it requires an arrangement of the seasons 
such as is found in no country on the globe ; 
certainly not in latitude 40°. It further 
demands a date for the origin of the con- 
stellations far more rece1.t than can possibly 
And, again, the twelve signs 
could not have been meant to act as a 
kind of monthly calendar, for they are of 
most unequal size, the sun taking six weeks 
to pass through some, and not three weeks 
to pass through others. Nor were the con- 
stellations meant to serve as a sort of com- 
pass, for the pole star, all-important as giving 
the true north, is not marked out in any way | 
by them. Nor was astronomical usefulness | 
the -purpose for which they were designed. | 
Had it been so the last thing that would | 





have been done would have been to make 
constellations cross one another, or to group 
the same stars in two constellations. Yet 
both these have been done, and the result is 
so far from commending itself to astronomers 
that Sir John Herschel complains, a little 
too strongly perhaps, that “the constella- 
tions seem to have been almost purposely 
named and delineated to cause as much con- 
fusion and inconvenience as possible.” 

There is, next, the occurrence of figures 
unmistakeably symbolical. Thus, there are 
two centaurs—beings half men, half horses— 
but the person who designed them certainly 
knew better than to think, like the inhabitants 
of America when the Spaniards first landed, 
that the horse and his rider were one being, 
for he has given us the horse by itself in Pe- 
gasus. So, too, the designer of the two female 
figures, Cassiopeia and Andromeda, must have 
meant something by endowing the Virgin with 
wings. Nor are these composite figures alone 
symbolical, as a glance at the constellation of 
the Water-bearer will show. A manis repre- 
sented as pouring a stream of water from a 
pitcher—upon what ? The earth? A plant ? 
No, a fish! And the fish opens its mouth 
wide enough to drink in the stream! A 
more wholly absurd device, if taken literally, 
could not be imagined. 


CAMELUS 


The Dragon, as seen to-day, with the foot of Hercules on its head, 
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Nor is this all. The four most important 
Signs of the Zodiac are those in which the 
sun is on the longest and the shortest days, 
and on the two days when the day and night 
are of equal length. These four signs were, 
in the days of Noah, the Bull, the Lion, the 
Scorpion, and the Man with the Water-pot. 
The Bull, Lion, and Man are three of the 
four cherubic forms so often referred to in 
the Bible, and so often an object of worship 
in early idolatries ; and the fourth form, the 
Eagle, is so closely associated with the Scor- 
pion that it is an evident fact that the 
guardianship, as it were, of the four quarters 
of the heavens has been allotted to these four 
mysterious forms. If the leading constella- 
tions have so high a religious symbolism, 
surely it is not unlikely that the others 
likewise have a more or less sacred mean- 
ing. 

The Scorpion is a brilliant constellation 
low down in the south in our summer skies. 
Upon the Scorpion there stands a man 
strangling a serpent, and hence called Ophi- 
uchus, i.e. the Serpent-bearer. The stars 
which make up his head also compose the 
head of another man, whom we now call 
Hercules, but who was anciently known 
simply as the Kneeler. His body stretches 
across the sky in the opposite direction to 
that of Ophiuchus. Hercules now appears 
to us in a very uncomfortable position, hang- 
ing head downwards like some wretched 
malefactor of the olden time. But in the 
days of Noah the stars which compose the 
two heads were in the zenith, so that the 
observer looking south saw Ophiuchus erect, 
strangling the Serpent and trampling on the 
Scorpion, ‘and looking north, the similar but 
not identical symbol of Hercules likewise 
erect, kneeling on the Dragon and crushing 
its head; the similarity of the two groups 
being further increased by the presence of an 
attendant Eagle in each, the Eagles appa- 
rently watching or assisting the heroes in 
their conflicts. The Eagle, therefore, is 
abundantly represented in its proper quarter 
of the sky. 

But the attitude of Ophiuchus om the 
Scorpion deserves a little further attention. 
The hero’s left foot crushes down the-Scor- 
pion’s head into the earth, but the reptile’s 
sting curls up and wounds its conqueror’s 
right heel. No design could more forcibly 
recall the words spoken to the Serpént in the 
garden concerning the promised “ seed of the 
woman >” “Tt “elt. shall bruise thy head, and 
thou shalt bruise his heel.” 

Some writers on the subject, for the idea 





that the constellation figures are sacred 
symbols is not by any means new, have seen 
in Hercules, the “ Kneeler,” or the “ Labour- 
ing Man,” Adam condemned to toil after his 
beguilement by the Serpent or Dragon. The 
ear of corn in the Virgin’s hand may well be 
interpreted as referring to the “seed of the 
woman,” who was born of the Virgin. The 
Cup resting on the Hydra or Water-snake, 
and the Crow eating its flesh, would seem to 
show the wrath of God on “the old Serpent,” 
Satan. Nor is there anything in these inter- 
pretations inconsistent with what we may 
suppose Noah to have known ; indeed, these 
symbols and the others referred to previously 
—the cherubic forms, the conflict with the 
Serpent and Scorpion, and the sacrifice on 
leaving the ark—are just what we might ex- 
pect he would employ if he had devised such 
a scheme as we have imagined. But there 
is one group that seems so strongly to recall 
one of the scenes in the Revelation, that it 
suggests that a somewhat similar vision had 
been vouchsafed to some prophet in the early 
days of the world’s history. A woman, An- 
dromeda, is chained toa rock ; a sea-monster 
or dragon, Cetus, threatens to devour her, 
and pours a flood of water, Eridanus, out of 
his mouth, a flood which, since it flows down 
below the horizon, the earth seems to swallow 
up. There is yet another significant touch 
in that the Dragon is restrained from destroy- 
ing the Woman by the action of the Ram, 
sometimes called the Lamb, for we know it 
is by “the blood of the Lamb” that the 
saints overcame the Dragon, “the accuser of 
the brethren.” 

The subject of the meaning of the constel- 
lations is especially appropriate at this season 
of the year, when, though the earth has put 
off her garments of beauty, the heavens, 
through every break in the dull clouds, reveal 
themselves ‘as bright with a starry radiance 
unknown in the fairer seasons, as if the most 
brilliant multitude of the heavenly host came 
forth to greet the birth of the Babe of Beth- 
lehem. ‘“ Day unto day uttereth speech, and 
night unto night showeth knowledge.” Let 
us, then, as we watch’ the glorious display, 
not be content with merely “the giddy 

leasure of the eyes,” but, remembering to 
om it was that the pious patriarch wished 
the stars ‘to testify when he divided them 
into their groups and gave them their names, 
let-us give thanks to Him Who came, “the 
seed of the woman,” to bruise the Serpent’s 
head, and say, with the Wise Men from the 
East, “ We have seen His star, and are come 
to worship Him.” 
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SERMONS ON THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


IIIL—UNCONSECRATED BLESSINGS. 
By tue Ricut Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Lorp Bisuor or Riron. 
“He sighed, and saith unto him, Ephphatha.”—Manrk vii. 34, 


T is not strange that Jesus Christ should 
sigh. In that life which is the type of 


sacred feelings and the most ordinary feelings 
are mixed, and defy our most careful analysis. 


what the purest and truest life ought to be, 

we expect to find the blending of all life’s | 
varied and highest feelings ; we look for the | 
laughter as well as the tears ; we expect the | 


Many causes conjoin at a particular moment, 
and our thoughts are overcast with sadness, we 
can scarcely wholly tell why. We can speak 
of one cause, but there is still another, and yet 


sigh of sympathy as well as the smile of re-| another. Like a harp of many strings, many 
joicing. We need not wonder that Jesus | strings are struck and cause the sweet plain- 
Christ should sigh. But that He should | tive chord. And there is one source of sad- 
sigh at that special moment may cause a cer- | ness which is often as a mystery to us, but 
tain wonder—the delight of doing good was! which bears witness to the far range of our 
such a real joy to Him; to cause the burden | nature and its sympathies. We are all 
to roll away from any human life must have | familiar with the sadness which comes to us 


been a source of pure gladness. Why, then, 
should He sigh when the work He was asked 
to perform was one of those works of mercy 
which He most delighted in? Why should 
sad thoughts and feelings invade His spirit, 
when the joy of an anticipated good must 
have been hovering over him ? 

It will be said—and perhaps truly—that 
the sight of the affliction before Him for the 
time mastered the joyous sense that He could 
relieve it. This poor man’s state called forth 
compassion, and compassion found voice in 
that deep sigh. How could He look upon 
nature so marred and thwarted without pro- 
found pity ? Those closed ears and that fal- 
tering tongue, crippling the full manhood of 
the sufferer, like the touch of ruin in the 
beauty of a noble temple, could not fail to 
awaken sympathy. It was a violence done 
to nature, and such a violence stirs true 
human nature deeply. Dante passing through 
the dark realms of the Inferno wept at the 
sight of disfigured nature more than at the 
sight of nature in pain. And this, he tells 
us, was the case with all who ever saw that 
sight. Even the most callous felt then their 
compassion stirred. I wept, he says— 

“T wept, indeed, as I reclining pressed 

A fragment of the rock, until my guide 

Exclaimed, ‘ What! art thou too foolish like the rest ? 

Here pity lives when it is wholly dead.’” 

The picture seems true to nature. True 
nature shudders at nature’s disfigurement. 
The sigh of Christ may well have broken 
forth at the sight of the crippling of that 
nature which He came to redeem. 

But there may have been another reason. 
Our feelings are, after all, complex. It is | 
only the doctrinaire or the pedant who | 
imagines that they are simple, and explicable 
by a single cause. Our deepest and most 





|is on the face. 


unbidden even at the moments when its pre- 
sence seems incongruous. At our festivities, 
when all goes merry as a marriage bell, the 
sense of sadness comes stealing in. The 
shadow is over the heart, even when the smile 
We did not invite it; we 
had no wish to be other than glad ; but, like 
a ghost felt rather than seen, a strange sad- 
ness steals in upon the festival. At the wed- 
ding, for example, we hardly know which 
will prevail, the laughter or the tears, the 
smile or the sigh. The sadness at such times 
may be called strange, but it is less mys- 
terious than it seems. The tears which rise 
to the eyes as the young bride is led to the 
altar—the sigh which love heaves over the 
cradled treasure of the nursery—are not 
empty exhibitions of a feeble hysteria. These 
feelings have their root in sober truth. The 
shadow of the future, dark and impenetrable, 
full of all possibilities of tragic experiences, 
falls upon the bride’s form or athwart the 
child’s cot. We cannot see the tiny craft 
sailing out of the harbour and braving the 
untried sea without a thought of the possible 
mishaps and accidents, storms and hardships, 
which may await it. The brightest morning 
may bring an overclouded afternoon. The 
new-found home may be desolated by bereave- 
ment or darkened by wrongs worse than 





| death ; the child life may pass to be followed 
| by a reckless youth and a disastrous man- 


hood. It is the feeling that shadows hover 
over the untravelled road of life which makes 
us feel sad as we are asked to share the glad- 
ness of those who have only hope, unsobered 
by experience, to sustain their joy :— 
“Yet ah! why should they know their fate, 
Sinee sorrow never comes too late, 


And happiness too ag | flies ? 
Thought would destroy their paradise.” 
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Thoughts like these cause our sadness, and 
compel the unbidden sigh. May not some 
feeling akin to this have caused this sigh of 
Christ? We sigh when we remember that 
the seeming gift of joy may soon be clouded 
over by perversity or misfortune. Is it too 
much to think that He who came to give 
gifts to men may have felt the same, and 
sighed at the: thought that the boon He be- 
stowed might, through weakness or wilful- 
ness, prove no blessing at all ? 

It was an undoubted benefit which Christ 
was about to bestow. The sufferer before 
Him endured a double misery. He was 
deaf. Deafness may not be the worst priva- 
tion ; most people would perhaps think 
blindness worse ; but deafness seems to lay 
a heavier burden upon the sufferer—the 
blind are mostly cheerful, the deaf are sel- 
dom so. Does the loss of the things seen 
prey upon the nerves less than the loss of 
the things heard? Is a life without light 
more endurable than a life without music ? 
It is hard to measure these privations against 
each other ; but we can faintly estimate what 
the deaf man lost. All around him the 
glorious voices of nature joined their full 
ghorus of praise : the music of the sea as it 
broke upon the shore, the merry tinkle of 
the laughing brook as it forced its way over 
rock and boulder, and its sweet murmur of 
content as it kissed the green meadow’s 
margin ; the light carol and glad song of the 
merry-voiced birds were pouring forth rich 
and varied melody ; but no faint echo even 
of their music fell upon his dulled ear. 
Other music there was, too; yet more wel- 
come and heart-reaching than this sweet 
nature-music —the assuring and soothing 
music of the home, the voices of human love; 
but none of these sweet accents reached him. 
His silent life had no music of nature or of 
love in it. 

He was deaf; but his trouble did not end 
there. If pain and privation long to” cry 
out and find relief in utterance, this boon, 
too, was denied him. The fire of yearning 
love glowing in a heart which longed for 
sympathy might kindle, but he could not 
speak with his tongue ; the unruly member, 
which in most is only too nimble to speak, 
refused to do his bidding; expression of 
thought and feeling, dear to us, and deemed 
so needful by most, was denied him. He 
was deaf, and had an impediment in his 
speech. These miseries Christ was about to 
relieve. He was going to unstop the silent 
ear, and the many voices of earth and the 
welcome voices of human love would be 





heard. He was going to release the captive 
tongue, and the man might say the things 
which his full heart longed to speak. The 
sufferer would no longer be a maimed and 
incomplete human being, but restored to full 
and perfect physical manhood. 

A blessing deep and great it would be to 
the sufferer, and yet Jesus Christ sighed. He 
knew well and sadly that every benefit is not 
a blessing—that in the sad story of life the 
blessing was sometimes turned into a curse. 
The shadow of the future stole in upon the 
present ; men are willing to be blessed, but 
often wilful in turning away their blessings, 
or in converting them to bitterness. 

The history of the world shows this. That 
ancient story of the Bible—the story of the 
Garden and the Fall—gives in beautiful form 
the illustration of the same principle. The 
day pictured there is one bright with promise ; 
we can hear the song of the morning stars and 
the shout of the sons of God ; man, the crown 
of a long series of noble and ever nobler 
creatures, walks a king in the balmy air and 
enchanting beauty of Paradise. Then comes 
the shadow. Self-sufficiency, eager ambition, 
indolent yielding to soft persuasions work 
the change. The exile from Paradise fol- 
lows ; the blessing of self-rule is degraded 
through fatal self-assertion ; the blessing be- 
comes a curse. The history of the chosen 
people illustrates the same. The moment 
when the children of Isracl first tasted the 
corn and fruit of the promised land was a 
time when the long-looked-for blessing had 
come ; it was an hour full of hope and glo- 
rious prospect—the boon of what might 
almost have been a renovated Paradise was 
given tothem. In their hands lay the splen- 
did opportunity of being a bright and all- 
diffused light of truth and holiness among 
the nations, but some boons wither to a curse. 
Ease and forgetfulnessof God go hand in hand; 
whoredom and crime, and new wine, take 
away the heart. And the end of that era of 
promise is a dismantled capital and an exiled 
people. 

It is true in all life. Every boon does not 
prove a blessing. How often has the pos- 
session of a fine estate and ample revenues 
been the parent of luxurious idleness, and 
the opportunity of mischievous, heart-killing 
prodigality ! How many a noble ambition 
has a suddenly acquired fortune quenched ! 
And if wealth, so also talent does not always 
prove a boon. Have not subtle genius, bril- 
liant abilities, been made the excuse for indo- 
lence or procrastination ? 

The gifts of God, given as boons to man- 
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kind, have proved their bane—the bane of 
the possessor in holding him back from the 
posts of influence to which he might have 
climbed, and even more the bane of mankind. 
The pencil of the painter, the pen of the poet, 
have been often prostituted to immoral ends. 
The walls of the art galleries of Europe 
may give their answer, that God has often 
given to man the skill of an artist and the 
soul of a poet, and they have been used to 
depict scenes of demoralizing luxuriousness 
and voluptuous ease. Nay, do not our own 
exhibitions often show that a man may be 
blessed with a magic touch, a marvellous 
power of execution, a widely sympathetic na- 
ture, and yet may be tempted to fritter his 
splendid gifts, and waste his godlike strength 
in worthless portraiture or empty teaching- 
less scenery? And no less is the vice of 
boons prostituted to evil seen in literature 
than in art. The poet has been dowered 
with rich and exuberant gifts—a fine fancy, 
a far-reaching imagination, a rhythmical skill, 
and yet the imagination kindled may be only 
that of the senses, and the musie of his verse 
may only celebrate the grossness of sensuality. 

Civilisation and science have risen, and 
bestowed their gifts on our race, but the evil 
mingles with the good. The sigh of the 
Saviour is vindicated; the boon has not 
always proved a blessing. 

And the special gift which our Saviour was 
about to bestow was one very likely to be 
turned into a curse. He was giving freedom 
to the tongue. No faculty which man pos- 
sesses is so potent for evil or for good. It is 
the main medium of his influence over his 
fellow-man. More than in anything else the 
speech is the man, unless he be a hypocrite. 
The wise man knew its power, when he said 
that life and death were in the power of the 
tongue. Our Lord recognised how completely 
it represented the real man, when he gave 
‘the warning, “By thy words thou shalt be 
justified, and by thy words thou shalt be 
condemned.” St. James perceived its terrific 
energy for evil, and the awful frequency of 
its abuse, when he denounced it as an un- 
tameable wild beast, an unruly evil, full of 
deadly poison ! 

And our own experience is only too fatally 
prolific of further proofs. How often has the 
unchecked tongue blasted the reputation and 
the hopes of men! how many a time the 
dreams and the rightful expectations of life 
in each other’s love have been dashed away 
from young lovers’ eyes by the mischievous 
and malicious whispers of irresponsible gos- 
sips! How many a man’s prosperity and 











fortune have collapsed before a false report, 
or unwarrantably repeated truth! Love, life, 
truth, honour—all that give grace to being, 
have been crushed and scattered by the 
whispering tongue which poisons truth. No 
wonder, then, that with all the devastation 
which the unlawful tongue had wrought in 
earth spread before His mind, Christ should 
be saddened as He loosened the fettered mem- 
ber, or sigh when He whispered ‘“‘Ephphatha.” 

Ephphatha, i.e. “Be opened.” The Eph- 
phatha of Christ was not spoken in Decapolis 
only. The rule of God’s guidance in the 
rise and fall of nations, in the discovery of 
new laws, in the perfection of new arts, is 
the manifestation of the authority and king- 
ship of Christ. The providence of God, it 
has been well said, is the mediatorial work of 
Christ. His voice is heard in the world, and 
His gifts are bestowed for the work of the 
ministry, and for the edifying of the body of 
Christ. There is an Ephphatha heard in 
history. He sighed, “ Ephphatha!” and the 
conflict of the Church was revealed to His 
evangelist. He sighed, “Ephphatha!” and 
the tongue of Galileo and Kepler told of the 
wondrous order of the heavens. He sighed, 
“‘Ephphatha!” and buried monuments gave 
up their records of the past, and threw side- 
lights on higher truths. He spake, “Eph- 
phatha !” and Caxton gave new powers to the 
world. Knowledge stepped forth from her 
dust-covered shrine, and carried her rich 
bounties into every city and every house. 
History unlocked her long-hidden lore, and 
science painted in nobler colours the half- 
veiled face of Nature. The tongue of Europe 
was loosed. But well might a sigh have been 
heaved as the Ephphatha was spoken. It is not 
truth alone, or holiness alone, which has been 
unlocked. It is not Chaucer’s well of English 
undefiled, the pure song of Spenser, the heart- 
rousing vision of Dante, the chivalrous epic 
of Tasso, the stately and magnanimous verse 
of Milton alone which have been given to the 
world. A fouler current mingles with the 
bright pure stream, and darkens the flood of 
knowledge—the unredeemed filth of Boccac- 
cio, the unbridled licentiousness of Scarron, 
the stupid sensuality of Dancourt, the open 
indecency of Wycherley, the more fatal sug- 
gestiveness of Sterne. Like a deluge the 
wide-flowing flood of profane, immoral, and 
Christ-hating books pours forth upon the 
world. The press became indeed the voice 
of nations: but when it was loosed, a sigh, 
dyawn from the pure heart of Christ, wounded 
by the misuse of a glorious opportunity, might 
have been heard by the Church of God. 
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Yet Christ did not withhold the boon. If 
there crossed His mind all the evil, the ran- 
cour, division, and scandal which the un- 
fettered tongue might occasion, He did not 
on that account stay the hand of His bene- 
volence. Freely, ungrudgingly were His 
miracles of love performed, though it is too 
much to suppose that the recipients of His 
mercy always made good use of their restored 
senses or newly-won faculties. He gave 
sight to the blind, though the eye might 
wander after some illicit lust. He gave new 
vigour to the palsied, though the strength so 
given might be used for ill. He sent the 
leper back cleansed to society, though he 
might spread among men the taint of a moral 
disease more fatal than leprosy. Though the 
boon may be used for evil, Christ does not 
withhold it. 

It is not thus that man’s impulse would 
lead him to act. Our impatience prompts us 
to seek to deprive men of advantages which, 
in our judgment, they are abusing. When 
we see gifts, opportunities, privileges made 
use of to disseminate evil or error, we are 
tempted to press for forcible means to remove 
the privilege. Christ took up an attitude 
hostile to thismethod. He declared that the 
servants—the loyal and loving servants of 
the husbandman—were not to follow their 
first impulse, and root up the tares of the 
field. ‘The ill weeds were to be let alone till 
the harvest. He visited with a stern rebuke 
the disciples who were eager to exterminate 
the churiish Samaritans. They might be 
using their freedom wrongly in excluding 
Christ from their city ; but to call down fire 
from heaven was to push forward the cause 
of Christ by the violation of the first principles 
of the faith. 

And this principle was in harmony with 
God’s actions all through the history of the 
world. He, the Almighty Father, seeing the 
issue of all things—the misuse of the gifts 
and talents He bestowed on man, yet gave 
physical power, mental capacity, splendid 
talents, knowing them to be powers of ill or 
opportunities of good, as they were wielded 
by the will of man. He gave to Cain the 
strong right hand, though it was to fell his 
brother to the earth. He gave to Balaam 
his far-reaching prophetic and poetic gift, 
though he knew it was to be prostituted for 
base lucre’s sake to unworthy ends. He gave 
the kingly stature to Saul, though the people’s 
choice might be forill. He gave to Jeroboam 
his business capacity and his organizing 
talent, though the calves in Bethel and Dan 
were to be reared at the suggestion of motives 
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of policy. The subtle mind and ready 
eloquence of Abelard—the piercing genius 
and brilliant wit of Voltaire—the financial 
adroitness of Law—powers used too often for 
the misery of man, and in defiance of God’s 
laws of truth and right, were yet the gifts of 
God. And strange as the principle may 
seem when viewed from the narrow stand- 
point of system-bound humanity, it is, when 
widely viewed, essentially just. To deny 
powers or privileges, or the free exercise of 
rights and faculties, on the ground that they 
may be abused, is to act according to the 
dictates of expediency, and not of right ; and 
the growth of national intelligence has ratified 
this view. The spirit of timid expediency 
has given way before the freer and broader 
spirit of right. The day has long passed 
when it is possible to restrict the free ex- 
pression of opinion, or to gag the liberty of 
the press. It is true that wholesome laws 
protect high-minded citizens against the 
coarse violation of their purest feelings by 
obscene publications ; but the press pours 
forth its contributions to the reading public 
with an abundance unknown in former days. 
For weal or for woe, to elevate or to degrade, 
to teach or to dissipate, books stream forth 
upon society ; and though there is much to 
deplore, much the injurious effects of which 
are too patent to be ignored, yet we feel that 
we are resting our conduct on a wholesome 
and Christ-sanctioned principle when we do 
not forbid the exercise of the opportunity, 
because the blessing may be abused into a 
curse. 

But there is a remedy for the evils which 
accompany this freedom. Christ, while He 
teaches us that the remedy is not to be 
sought in depriving man of the gift, points 
by His conduct where the real remedy is to 
be sought. It is by conferring an additional 
and guiding gift, not by withholding one 
boon but by bestowing another, that He 
suggests to us the true course of conduct. 
There is another “Ephphatha.” He speaks, 
“Be opened ;” and the tongue is loosed ; but 
the ear is unstopped also. The tongue is set 
free to speak, and it may be the instrument 
of untold harm; but the ear is open, and 
there is a voice which speaks truths in tones 
of unearthly sweetness, and that voice the 
sufferer can now hear. While, therefore, He 
bestows the faculty of speech, He bestows 
the opportunity of hearing those glad and 
soul-elevating principles of righteousness, and 
forgiveness and love, which will fill the 
loosened tongue with joy, and put a new 
song of praise in that long-silent mouth. The 
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Ephphatha of gift, and the Ephphatha of new 
opportunities for good, go hand in hand. 

A like correspondence may be observed in 
history. There is often an adjustment be- 
tween the movements of the intellectual or 
political systems of the world, and the great 
epochs of religious change. A wise and 
watchful Providence seems to unseal the | 
closed ear of human-kind at eras when He | 
gives them new-found powers of speech. 

The era of the gospel was preceded by 
those marked changes in the political world | 
which centralized the civilisation of man- 
kind under the imperial sway of Rome. | 
Whatever defects or tyrannies marked its 
rise, there can be no question of the work it | 
did in uniting mankind for awhile, and dif- | 
fusing through the political framework more | 
consolidated and juster laws. It was at this | 
fulness of time that Jesus came to breathe | 
the spirit of love among men, and to quicken 
into new life human society. In the ma-| 
chinery of the Roman system the apostles | 
found facilities of transit, protection, and | 
often ready-made channels through which | 
their teaching might flow. The gift of the 
gospel and of the Spirit came when the gift 
of administration bestowed on Rome had pre- 
pared the great fabric of imperialism. 

Later, the same principle appears. There | 
came the epoch of intellectual revival after | 
the long slumber of the Middle Ages: the | 
sleeping genius of Epropean thought awoke ; 
the printing-press carried truth and know- 
ledge far and wide ; the age became one of | 
mental activity. But with the gift of the | 
unloosed tongue, Christ bestowed the gift of | 
revived gospel truth. The ear of Europe 
was unsealed to hear the free love of God 
proclaimed from Reformers’ lips. 

Nearer our own day came an epoch of 
new thought. A spirit of political freedom 
rose strong and shook the thrones of Europe, 
and in its striving after an unrealised ideal 
deluged France with blood. It was the 
breaking-up of an old régime ; it was in much 
emancipation from ancient abuses; but it 
was in much, also, tyranny veiled as free- 
dom; but the period when the tongue of 
new-sought liberty found utterance was the 
time of evangelistic effort, and the revival of 
missionary enterprise. The superintending 
love of God, watching for the weal of man- 
kind, has been ever ready to fling in the 
compensating gift, the corresponding power | 
for good to give the opportunity of 4 











guidance to the new movement, or the en- 
franchised intellects of mankind. The prin- | 
ciple of His divine remedy in history, as well | 


as in the pages of the evangelist, has been— 
not to withhold the one gift, but to supple- 
ment or direct it by another—not to deprive 
men of power lest it should be misused, but 
to give them the opportunity of another 
power, even grace to use it aright ; and thus 
to enforce by the witness of history the prin- 
ciple which apostolic lips enunciated eighteen 
centuries ago—“ Be not overcome of evil ; 
but overcome evil with good.” 

This is the true method of Christian prin- 
ciple. To meet the wide-spread evil of the 
world, not by degrading human intelligence 
or enslaving human thought, but by direct- 
ing it. However true it may be that men 
may use their gifts and their liberty wrong- 
fully, it behoves us to be slow indeed to 
assume the part of judges or executioners. 
We are to sow, not to reap; to spread 
broadcast the good seed of truth and pure- 
ness ; to cast in the salt of higher teaching 
into the fountain-head of human thought, 
which is the press, in the belief that 
thus best will the stream of knowledge 
which girdles our world become pure and 
wholesome. For books, pamphlets, periodi- 
cals, newspapers form the circulating medium 
of thoughts; and thoughts are the parents 
of actions, and in these lie the powers which 
fix the destinies of nations. Then let their 
voice speak truth and purity, and holiness 
and righteousness will be the result in our 
land; and that their voice so speak let the 
ears, which are too often dulled by worldli- 
ness and fashion, avarice and ambition, into 
insensibility of the utterances of truth divine, 
be open to hear the voice of Him who speaks 
from heaven. 

For vain, indeed, are our gifts of reason, 
fancy, imagination, observation, and patient 
attention to Nature’s laws, unless they are 
used to help forward ourselves and human 
kind on the road which leads to brighter, 
higher, and nobler life. Without that shap- 
ing, guiding voice to teach, and unless the 
ears are open to hear His. words, we may 
speak greatly, sing sweetly, investigate freely, 
criticise keenly, but we shall not speak or 
sing or think holily or highly. We shall be 
as those who have every gift for which we 
have asked, save the one which would enable 
us to use them rightly. We shall be, like the 
fabled Tithonus, dowered with immortal age, 
but lacking the eternal youth to make our 
gifts of highest service. If we are wise and 
humble, therefore, we shall not merely covet 
earnestly the best gifts, but we shall also 
pray for grace to use them lawfully and 
lovingly. 
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” 


‘“*HomeEs witHout Hanns,” ETc. 
* And his own, balancing with an insect’s life, 
Though but to help the Beetle on its back 
Often and often.”—Festus. P. J. Batry. 


THIRD SERIES.—BEETLES. 





TIXHE Stag-beetle is very peculiar in its 
choice of localities. It never seems to 
be a rare insect, and where it is not ex- 
tremely plentiful it is totally absent. The reason of this 
capriciousness I cannot discover. There may be two locali- 
ties not many miles apart having similar soil, similar trees, 
and even watered by the same river. All the conditions 
appear to us to be identical, and in consequence we might 
reasonably expect to find the same insects in both. Yet, 
for some unknown cause, the Stag-beetle will swarm in one 
of these localities, and never be seen in the other. 

Another curious point in the life-history of this insect is 
its extreme variability in size, and even inform. A really 
fine male Stag-beetle will measure fully three inches in 
length, and be armed with enormous antler-like jaws. 
Another will scarcely exceed one inch in length, and the 
jaws will be slight, feeble, and destitute of the sharp, tooth- 
| like projections. It is almost impossible to make a novice 
Harlequin Beitle. 1 entomology believe that these little specimens will not grow 

* tothe large ones if let alone ; whereas, they simply are among 
Stag-beetles what giants and dwarfs are among ourselves. 

Formidable as these jaws appear to be, the insect is not fond of exer- 
cising them. In fact, he is so little apt to use them that many practical 
entomologists have asserted that he never employs them as weapons. This 
is, however, a mistake; I have kept many of these fine insects, and have 
several times been smartly pinched by them. 

They are very easily tamed, and will soon become accustomed to their 
surroundings if kept in captivity. Although they do not seem to employ 
their jaws in fighting, they do use them as instruments of prehension. If 
a little ball be made of cork or other light material, and placed in the case 
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in which beetles are bagi, pn will soon 


find it and amuse themselves by knocking it 
about, just as a kitten might do under 
similar circumstances. 

Also, they will soon learn where to find 
their food. If the reader will look at the 
head of this beautifully executed figure of a 
dead Stag-heetle, he will see that just at the 
base of the jaws there are two small feelers, 
or “ palpi” as they are called, and that be- 
tween them is a small tuft. In the living 
insect this tuft is of a bright orange colour, 
and, if examined by the magnifying glass, is 
seen to be composed of hairs. It is, In fact, 
a flat, hairy brush with which the insect licks 
the juices on which it feeds. 

My specimens were extremely fond of 
moistened lump-sugar, but they were apt to 
crawl over it and cover their limbs with the 
sticky solution ; so I made a simple arrange- 
ment by which only a small portion of wet 
sugar was exposed. The beetles very soon 
discovered it, and used to consume quite a 
large amount of the sugar. 

Similar liquids being the only food of the 
Stag-beetle, one is disposed to wonder at 
Mme. Michelet’s account of a combat between 
one of these insects and a beetle of another 
species. 

“T gaw an atrocious warlike struggle. The 
insect giant which we call the Stag-beetle, 


Stag-beetle. 


one of the largest of European species, a 
black, shining mass, whose horns bristle 
with superb crescent-wise pincers, had seized 
upon a beetle of far inferior size. Neverthe- 
less, the two enemies being equally provided 








| with ebntiite defensive arms, after the 
fashion of the corslets, armlets, and cuisses, 
of our ancient knights, the struggle was long 
and fierce. Both belonged to the murderous 
race which prey on little insects, were power- 
ful lords in the habit of devouring their 
vassals!” (‘The Insect,” by Jules Michelet, 
translated by W. H. Davenport-Adams. ) 

As arule, the Stag-beetles, like the chafers 
and the dors, fly only after dusk. They are 
not swift of flight, and are in the habit of 
blundering against any object that may be 
in their way. Nothing is easier than to 
catch a Stag-beetle if it can be seen on the 
wing; all that is needed is to throw a stick 
near it. There is no necessity to strike the 
insect, as it invariably descends of its own 
accord, and may be picked up and examined 
at leisure, and, if not required, can be set at 
liberty none the worse for its captivity. 

The larva of the Stag-beetle is a large, 
white-skinned, fat-bodied grub; the end of 
the abdomen being much enlarged and bent 
inwards. It feeds upon wood, and is found 
within the trunks of trees, close to the 
roots, the burrows which it makes being 
large enough to admit a man’s finger. It has 
generally been thought to be a destroyer of 


| the tree, but I believe that it never attacks a 


healthy tree, the mother insect being guided 

by instinct only to deposit her eggs in those 
trees which are already ‘doomed. I 
have noticed that when the upper- 
most branches of trees begin to 
wither, the Stag-beetle larva is 
mostly to be found at their roots. 


WHAT may be the use, or any use, 
of the Cockchafer, I do not venture 
to suggest. I presume that where 
man has not interfered with nature, 
the Cockchafer may, and, in fact, 
must, serve some definite and useful 
purpose. But, to the agriculturist, 
this insect appears to be purely a 
terrible foe, without a single coun- 
terbalancing advantage. 

Both in its larval and perfect 
states it is exceedingly destructive ; 
in the former case devouring the 
roots of plants, and in the latter 
the leaves of trees. Except in size, 
the larva is almost identical in ap- 
pearance with that of the stag- 

beetle and, like that insect, lives below the 
surface of the ground. It is popularly 
known as the White Worm, and in Ireland 
goes by the name of “Connaught Worm.” 
The burrows which it makes are nearly per- 
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pendicular ary are rather variable in depth. | 
Hidden from sight, the Cockchafer grub 


feeds upon the roots of plants, cutting them | 


off with its shear-like horny jaws. Were it 
not for two foes, one above and one below 
the ground, this grub would be as baneful 
in these islands as it is on the Continent, 
where I have seen the result of its ravages. 

One of these foes is the rook, 
which, in the breeding season, wants 
these grubs as food for its soft-billed 
young. Some of our farmers are now 
beginning to understand the real value 
of this bird, and to consider the grain, 
which the bird will undoubtedly eat 
in the autumn, as small wages for the 
great work which it does through the 
spring and summer in destroying the 
white worm. 

The second foe of this grub is the 
mole, and if these two creatures be 
permitted to have their own way, 
they can reduce the ravages of the 
grub to a minimum. When it ascends 
its burrow for the purpose of feeding, 
the rook, evidently guided by the 
sound of its jaws when eating the roots, 
drags it out by its head. When it descends 
to the bottom of its burrow, and is out of 
range of the bird’s beak, it comes within 
range of the mole’s claws and teeth. When 
it is remembered that the subterranean life of 
the Cockchafer grub extends over nearly three 
years, during at least two-thirds of which time 
it is almost incessantly eating, some idea of 
its ravages may be formed. 

In districts not very far from the sea-shore 
the gulls prove themselves friends to the 
agriculturist, and it is really a pretty sight 
to watch the white gulls and black rooks 
walking harmoniously along the brown fur- 
rows after the ploughman, and clearing off | 
all the grubs which are exposed by the 
share. 





1 Gene. in the picture on next page, we have a 
typical example of the long-horned beetles— 
a creature which really seems to belong more 
to the tropics than to these colder latitudes. 
The figure is considerably reduced in size, 


, but, as in the Stag-beetles, ‘there being great 


variation in this respect, the artist may have 
taken his sketch from a small specimen. A 





The Cockchafer. 


really fine example of this beetle ought to 
measure rather more than an inch and a half 
from snout to tail, the antenne and legs being 
of proportionate dimensions. 

The perfect insect is remarkable for two 
peculiarities. In the first place it exhales a 
very powerful odour, which bears some re- 
semblance to that of the crushed sweet-briar 
| leaf, but has not the least similitude to that 
of musk. 

I have kept many living specimens of this 
beetle, and am certain that it has the power 
of emitting or withholding the perfume at will. 


| The potency of the aroma is really wonder- 


In several parts of the Continent this | 


creature has become so intolerable a scourge, 
that large rewards have been offered for its | 
destruction, the captors being paid a certain | 
sum per bushel. 

At present, neither in the perfect nor the 
larval state has the Cockchafer been utilised 
for the good of man, except that from the | 
fat bodies of the larve has been extracted a 
coarse and not very fragrant oil, which could 
serve no better purpose than greasing cart- | 
wheels, and which hardly repaid the cost of | 
its production. 


IN the lovely insect, figured lowest of the 


ful. Only a few days before this account 
| Was written, one of my daughters was return- 
ing with me from service “about 8.45 A. M., 

and both of us at once exclaimed, “ Musk- 


| beetle!” the odour of the insect having be- 


trayed it from the other side of the rather 
wide country road. 

Another curious point in the life-history of 
this insect is, that it is able to produce a 
_ sharp sound, somewhat resembling the squeak 
ef a small mouse. The death’s-head moth 


possesses a similar power, and both insects, 
when they squeak, press their bodies against 
the ground. 

Although this beetle is endowed with the 
most wonderful colours, looking under the mi- 
croscope as if it were embossed with emeralds 
set in golden frames, and interspersed with 
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: l 
an occasional ruby, sapphire, and topaz, I 


do not select it for its peerless beauty of 
colour and outline. Although it is gifted 
with sweet 
odour and the 
un-beetle-like 
capability of 
producing 
sounds, I do not 
select it for 
either of these 
reasons. 

It finds a 
place in these 
pages on ac- 
count of its lar- 
val life, which is 
that of a wood- 
borer. As far 
as personal ex- 
perience goes, 
the willow, pop- 
lar, and alder 
arethe favourite 
localities of this 
larva, though 
I have found 
many speci- 
mens in the 
birch, especially 
on Cannock 
Chase. In every 
case, however, 
the tree must be 
dead or dying 
when the larva 
of the Musk- 
beetle can find 
a home in it. 

By a fortu- 
nate accident, I 
once had the 
opportunity of 
purchasing an 
old willow-tree 
which was sim- 
ply riddled with 
the burrows of 
this beetle. It 
originally orna- 
mented one of 
the branches = ya 
ofthe Cherwell, 2°: 
near its junc- Long-horned Beetles. 
tion with the 
Isis, and the purchase was made on behalf 
of the Anatomical Museum to which I was : 
then attached. | 

On rending the tree to pieces with wedges, | 





‘ 





the whole economy of the Musk-beetle was 
laid bare, and multitudes of insects were 
found in every stage of existence. If the 
reader should happen to visit the museum of 
Comparative Anatomy at Oxford, he may 
see some of the dissections which I made of 
these beetles. The organ by which the 
sound is produced I could never discover, 
and I can only hope that some one else has 
been or will be more fortunate. 

The one point which I wish to bring for- 
ward is, that this beetle performs towards 
decaying timber the same task which the 
burying beetles and their kin perform towards 
decaying animal matter. 

In its way, one is as noxious as the other, 
and each requires the good offices of a 
scavenger to remove it. As to the Musk- 
beetle larve, they simply riddle the tree, 
leaving a mere honeycomb of semi-decayed 
wood. Air and moisture are therefore ad- 
mitted, with the result that fungoid growth 
takes place. This, again, forms the pabulum 
of other living creatures, so that nothing in- 
terferes with the total destruction of the tree 
except the bark. How this is removed we 
shall presently see. 

There are many of these long-horned 
beetles, several species of which inhabit Eng- 
land. They can mostly be found in decaying 
wood, not being very particular as to the 
tree. Some years ago, while wandering in 
the grounds of a neighbour, I came across a 
number of stumps of fir-trees. A long period 
had elapsed since they were cut, and they 
were almost entirely hidden by ferns. 

On examining one of these stumps, I found 
it to be absolutely teeming with animal life. 
On one side, between the bark and the wood, 
was a colony of jet ants, and on the opposite 
side was a corresponding colony of yellow 
ants. The neutral portion was inhabited by 
long-horned beetles, belonging to the genus 
Rhagium. They had assumed the perfect 
state, but had not as yet emerged ; and each 
of them was in an upright position and en- 
closed in its curious wooden cocoon, the con- 
struction of which is their last work in the 
larval state. 

The largest and most striking of these 
long-horned beetles is the Harlequin Beetle, 
so called on account of the curious manner 
in which it is decorated with boldly-defined 
markings of black, scarlet, and yellow. It is 
a native of Guiana, and may be found slowly 
crawling upon the trees, sometimes swinging 
itself from branch to branch with its long 
legs. 

In its perfect state it feeds only on juices. 
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The collectors are aware of this fact, and 
when they wish to catch the Harlequin 
Beetle they wound the bark of a tree called 
Bagasse, and allow the sap to run out. This 
sap has a very peculiar and penetrating 
odour, and the beetles, which are extremely 
fond of the sap, will perceive it at consi- 
derable distances. 

In its larval state it is a wood-borer. In 
the British Museum there is a valuable ex- 
ample of this fact, the beetle not having 
emerged from the cocoon; it is very much 
like that of the Rhagium, and lies with its 
legs and antennz folded into a wonderfully 
small compass. 

The last beetles which can be mentioned 
are the Weevils, which in this country never 
attain to any great size. In tropical latitudes, 
however, many of the weevils are of consider- 
able dimensions. 

One, the Palm Weevil (Rhina palmarum), 
which inhabits the West Indies, is very de- 
structive among palm-trees and sugar-canes, 
but in its turn serves for food, not only to 
the negro, but to the white colonists. It is 
eaten while in the larval state, going by the 
name of Gru-gru. It is fully as large as a 
man’s middle finger, and is eaten alive, the 
head being held in the fingers. Half-a-dozen 
Gru-grus will make a sufficient meal, and 


many a human life has been saved by the | 
It does | 


knowledge of this source of food. 
not seem very inviting, but those who have 
once conquered their natural aversion find it 
to be one of the greatest delicacies which the 
country produces. 

One of the most celebrated of the weevil 
tribe is the Diamond Beetle of tropical 
America. 


To the unaided eye, this insect is not! 








weevils, its wing-covers being black, and 
covered with rows of green spots. But when 
these spots are examined by the microscope 
their beauty is beyond all power of descrip- 
tion. Each of them is seen to be a conical 
pit, the interior of which is set with leaf- 
shaped coloured scales, overlapping each 
other like the tiles of a house. Lach scale is 
not only of a different colour, but the same 
scale will sometimes show two or three 
colours, according to the direction of the 
light. 


OvR last insect must be the little beetle 
called scientifically Scdlytus destructor. It has 
no popular name. 

This creature is the means by which the 
bark is removed from dead or dying trees. 
The mother beetle, being attracted by instinct 
to such trees, bores a hole through the bark, 
and then makes a long tunnel between the 
bark and the wood. Then she retraces her 
steps, laying eggs as she goes, and when she 
has completed her task dies, her dead body 
blocking up the entrance to the tunnel. 

As soon as the eggs are hatched, the young 
grubs gnaw tunnels between the wood and 
the bark, always radiating at nearly right 
angles from the burrow made by the mother. 
Great numbers of these beetles attack each 
tree, and, in consequence, the bark becomes 
separated from the wood, falls off, and en- 
ables the air and moisture to do their work 
in decomposing the wood. 

These are but a few of the wonders of 
beetle life, and I have chosen them as show- 
ing the marvellous manner in which animal 
and vegetable life act and re-act upon each 
other, each doing the work which was ap- 
pointed for them long before they came into 


nearly so beautiful as many of the tropical | existence. 
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THE DEATH OF MALACHI. 


By tue Rev. E. G. CHARLESWORTH. 


E saw in front men’s sins grown worse, Was it His by prophets foreseen, 
And closed his scroll with words of ; To heal the world’s travail and save— 
dread ; | His,—angels had welcomed at birth? 
“T smite the earth,” it blotted, said, Truly, God had smitten the earth, 

“T smite the earth with a curse.” | If he sunk down thus to the grave. 

Then for sorrow he slept and heard | Then he prayed that this hope so nursed, 
Songs of angels welcome a birth,— | This faith of the saints through death 
“The Lord hath not smitten the earth, | passed, 

According to that His last word ;” | ‘Not be lost in the dark at last, 


So he thought in his dream with joyful awe. | This light which had lighted from first.” 
| 
Next, a shore on the other side | And lo, whilst beginning to weep, 
Of a gulf four centuries wide,* | For sowings unreapt and hopes waning 
That led to a city he saw ; | dim, 
And heard in the valley between, Gentle hands wiped his tears all away, 
From one rise a desolate cry, | And angels he heard answer him, 


As if unto death he drew nigh ; | “In thy sleep thou hast died, Malachi.” 





* After Malachi no prophet arose for four hundred years. 
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A Story for Poung Men and Maidens. 
By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT, Avtuor or “ Corsrestanes,” “‘ Lirrte Rarvnow,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IX.— SUCH A GOOD LITTLE 
BOY, EH ?” 


M® SCROOP was thoroughly satisfied 

with his picture when it was finished, 
and as Freer did not know what price to ask, 
the yeoman took it to a dealer’s shop to have 
it framed, and asked him what he would give 
for such an one. The dealer said it was well 
worth five pounds, and five pounds, there- 
fore, Mr. Scroop paid to Freer Garth, and 
gave him an order to execute another for his 
Australian brother. This work kept Freer 
very busy. Sometimes he wished that he 
was not always tied to. one spot, and that he 
might once more find himself amongst the 
ferns and boulders in Mr. Sebborn’s park. 
He wondered what was passing there, and if 
he should ever again em Miss. Sebborn 
sing, or have a talk with or a lesson from 
Mr. Ridgmont; but he banished these 
thoughts as speedily as possible. 


“I ought to be ashamed of myself. What | 


concern is their life to me? God has been 
very good to me, let me be content; nay, 
more, most thankful and happy.” 


The brightest day, perhaps, in all his life | 


was the one in which he told Mrs. Garth she 


was to take Rhoda and go to Saltburn-by-the- | 
Sea for a fortnight or, if she could make the | 


seven pounds he put in her hand last so long, 
for three weeks. 

“T cannot take it, my boy, indeed I cannot.” 

“Ah, mother, don’t spoil my pleasure by 
raising objections. I hoped to get it by July, 
when Rhoda’s holidays began, and here it is. 
It has come in the most wonderful way.” 

“Tt has cost you much work and you 
ought to enjoy it ; it does not matter what 
becomes of me, but you are young—take this 
money, and have a real good holiday your- 
self ; I am sure you need it.” 

“No, mother, that I don’t; but I do 


strangely need to see you look something | 


like your old self.” 

“The past cannot come back, my boy.” 

“No, but make the best of the present for 
our sakes, mother.” 

So Mrs. Garth ceased to struggle, and 
went away from the hot streets and the close 
air of the town to the bright little watering- 
place with its lovely gardens and sparkling 
sea. And every two or three days came 
letters from Rhoda, the first ones telling how 


‘the colour had come back into mother’s 
| cheeks, and she sat out of doors all day long. 
And then the later ones spoke of the long 
| walks they took, and even how they had 
ceased to use the lift, “as mother can climb 
the cliff almost as quickly as I can.” 

Freer had also sold four more sketches to 
the dealer at his first price, and had supplied 
himself with some colours, and paid the sub- 
scription to a good cricket club for Kellett. 

The boy’s face flushed as he took the little 
bit of blue cardboard from his brother’s hand. 

“The house feels lonely, Kellett, now 
Eunice has gone to Mrs. Scroop’s for her 
visit, and I thought you might like to have 
this. You know my flannels I got last .year 

|are as good as new, and I have no use for 
them. Here they are, take them, old chap.” 
Kellett had been silent, almost sullen, the 
last four days. He felt it very hard that 
everyone should have “an outing” but him- 
self. Ben and Routh as often as not spent their 
Sundays out in the country wandering aim- 
lessly about, dining at country inns, playing 
skittles, bowls, and so on, and came home 
tired, and yet always declaring, on the fol- 
lowing Monday, they had never spent a 
| jollier time. They had asked Kellett to join 
them, but when he hinted at it once to his 
mother, her distress was so great, and even 
| Rhoda’s indignation so apparent, he had not 
mentioned the subject again. He had almost 
promised to go the next Sunday, and now 
that this great kindness of his brother's 
|had come to him, he felt ashamed and un- 
| easy. 
“You will like to be in the club, won't 
you, Kellett ?” asked Freer, in somo alarm 
as his brother remained silent. Surely this 
precious guinea had not been wasted? he 
asked himself anxiously. It seemed a long 
| time to him that his brother stood in that 
sullen attitude with his back to him. 
| At length, however, Kellett turned round. 
|He could not look at Freer, but he mut- 
| tered— 
“You are as fond of cricket as I am. I 
| don’t like depriving you of it.” 
“Oh,” cried Freer, greatly relieved, 








| nothing of the sort; you are quite mis- 
taken. It’s the best club in the town. | 
thought you'd like to be in it, and some day 
| I'll come with you and see a match, but I’ve 
| no time to go in for playing now.” 
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“You're a regular brick, anyhow. Thank 


you, old chap.” 


This little action of his brother’s did more | 


to check Kellett on the downward course to 
which his feet were turning than many ser- 
mons would have done. A chapter of good 


advice would have cost no self-sacrifice, no | 
thoughtful tenderness on the giver’s part, as | 


this act of goodness had done. It made 
Kellett think. 

The next day was Saturday. Persever- 
ance Mills closed early, and the lad was 
hurrying home, his head full of the 
cricket match to be played that afternoon, 
when Routh’s voice came ringing after 
him. 

“ Hallo, Garth; stop, man. Why are you 
in such a hurry? Now that I’m with Ben 
in the Piece Room, with old Banks watching 
every movement, I could not get away 
before to fix with you about to-morrow. 
We’re going in the steamer down to Hayton 
—it stops there—and there is a pigeon- 
shooting affair on the quiet at a place Ben 
knows of, and he will have me to go with 
him. You'll come too?” 

“No, Routh, I can’t. 
Wanderers’ Cricket Club and I’m going to a 
match on the Oval now.” 

“The Wanderers! why it’s quite a swell 
club. How did you get in ?” 

“My brother got my name put down some 
time since ; he did not tell me ; but last night 
it turned out all right, and I’ve got my 
ticket.” 

“Well,” said Routh heartily, “you're a 
lucky chap; but you can come with us on 
Sunday all the same.” 

“No,” said Kellett doggedly, “I can’t; 
neither next Sunday nor any Sunday.” 

“ Why ?” asked Routh, with a laugh. 

Ben, who had just come up, added, “ Not 
proper enough for such a good little boy— 
‘eh 2” 

His laugh more than his question stung 
Kellett. Holding his head high though his 
face was scarlet, and clenching his hand as it 
hung at his side, he said sharply, ‘“ Never 
you mind what I am, but I’m not mean 
enough yet to repay my brother’s kindness 
by doing behind his back the very thing I 
know would hurt him.” 

“Oh, I understand,” mocked Ben; “ Mr. 





Garth’s a religious young man, and Mr. | 


Kellett Garth, may I venture to inquire 
when he became one too? Did he begin at 
the old Tontine, for instance, the day of 
York spring races ?” 

“ You do not understand. I see, but Routh 


I’ve got into the | 


| does. Good day,” said Kellett, and walked 
| away. 

}. Ben swore freely at the receding figure. 
| Routh opened his lips once or twice to speak, 
| but then checked himself and parted at the 
door of his lodgings still silently with his 
companion. 

He went into his sitting-room and flung 
himself with a groan into the hard horsehair 
sofa. 
| “To think I’ve come to this—a slave 
to that cad,” and he jumped up and shook 
his fist passionately in the air. “Oh! 
Garth’s a happy fellow. What wouldn't I 
give to be free as he is to do right if I chose. 

'Oh! there’s no misery like it—to see the 
good and be forced to do the evil! It’s hell 
and nothing better. If my poor father 
knew!” And with another groan he threw 
himself down again on the couch. His 

| dinner went away almost untasted ; he did 

not go out again all the hot afternoon, but 
spent the time poring over a betting book 
and some bills—not many, certainly, nor for 
large amounts, but as impossible for him to 
meet as though they had been for thousands. 

Sick at heart and with a throbbing fore- 
head, he was strolling round the neighbour- 
ing square smoking a pipe when he saw “ Mr. 
Garth,” as he was now accustomed to call 
| Freer, coming home with his painting box 
| under his arm and a portfolio in his hand. 

He unlocked the door and went in, and 
then Routh saw him open the sitting-room 
window. He was still standing by it when 
Kellett, in his white flannels, came briskly 
up. Standing unnoticed only a few yards off 
Routh could hear Freer’s cheerful voice. 

“Well, Kell, have you had a good 
| match ?” 
| “First rate. Bennett got his finger hurt, 
so I had to take his bat. Some of the fel- 
_lows knew I was fair at rounders. Gray 
| was bowling high, as he always does, however 

I stopped his little game. We got fifty-four 
runs, and I came out bat in hand and the 
time up!” 

| Well done! well done! old fellow. I 

‘can’t tell you how glad I am. You must 
tell Mr. Scroop about it to-morrow, Was it 
not kind, Mrs. Seroop asked us both to tea?” 

| “Then I shall have another jolly day. 
I’ve often wanted to go there.” 

And with a ringing tread Kellett ran up 
the steps. And as Routh passed and repassed 
‘the window during the next half-hour he 
| heard his merry voice and both the brothers’ 

laughter, interspersed with the rattle of 
| cups and the clatter of plates. And then 
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the window was shut, the gas turned out, 
and all was silent and dark. Routh went 
home to toss about, restless and miserable. 
He fell asleep as morning broke and was 
awakened near noon by Ben’s voice calling 
to him to “look sharp or we shall miss the 
boat.” Oh! how he longed to say nothing 


| 


should induce him to go, but he dare not, he | 


owed Ben money and he could not pay it, 


therefore he needs must follow where his | 


companion chose to lead. 
long as he could, but presently Ben grew 
furious and swore so savagely at him that he 
was fain to hurry down and had to spend 
the next hour in exerting himself to enter- 
tain his friend until he succeeded in coaxing 
him into a good humour. 


CHAPTER 
JULY passed and August came, and brought 
the Garth family once more together; to 
be, however, in a few days again separated, 


X.—OVERCOMING EVIL. 


He lingered as | 


for Rhoda having passed successfully the | 


needful examinations, was admitted to the 
Training College, and went thither three 
days after her return from the sea-side. The 
cqst of this necessary step in her career was 
the dreaded expense of which she had talked 
to Freer. Mrs. Garth and her eldest son 
had spent many an hour in calculating ways 
and means. Each week a certain sum was 
placed in the “college box,” and this was to 


be looked upon as a debt of only second im- | 


portance to that owing to the “rent box.” 
With strict economy, supposing all went 
well, they calculated the strain could be 
borne for the needed two years. Now that 
Freer found he could earn something extra 
by his pictures, he hoped that the pinching 
need not touch his mother so sharply. 
Eunice, too, had heard of a china manufac- 
tory being opened on the outskirts of the 
city, and hoped to get some employment in 
designs. Indeed, one of her charcoal sketches, 
a powerful one of a bull’s head, had been 
accepted for a plaque ; and she had received fif- 
teen shillings for it. And only those who have 
done something for those they love by hard 
work can understand the exquisite pleasure 
of the moment when all alone she dropped 
the coins into “the college box.” She meant 
to keep the china manufactory a profound 
secret, and enjoy to the full the delight of 
from time to time adding to the home com- 
forts without being found out. 

Kellett was constantly at the Oval, and 
became more and more absorbed in his cricket, 
but there crept into his heart a longing after 








a higher, less selfish life than this ; he little 
dreamed that that very wish was in itself a 
step upward. It gave him an absolute thrill 
of shame as well as pain to have his brother 
say, “ Look here, Kell, here is something for 
you; I’ve sold another sketch. I actually was 
offered this guinea for it by an old lady with 
lovely white hair and a fleecy white shawl. 
She came out of her cottage and stood under 
the trees by my side. It seemed to amuse 
her watching me yesterday, and to-day, in 
the prettiest way possible, she asked if she 
might buy it ; was it not kind ?” 

“T cant do it, Freer. You have given me 
more than enough already.” 

“But this guinea is quite an extra, just a 
windfall ; I know the out-town journeys are 
paid for out of the club funds; but, old fel- 
low, you must havesomething in your pocket.” 

“T have a little in the Post-office bank.” 

“All stuff; that. must not be touched. 
You know how religiously father made us all 
save up fora watch ; and if he had not done 
so I’m sure I should never have got one.” 

With a nod, leaving the coin on the table, 
Freer mounted two steps at a time to his 
garret, and Kellett as he took it up vowed 
he would never be a burden on his brother 
again. 

Pondering how on earth ke could earn 
some money, he was walking home at dinner- 
time next day, with his hands in his pockets, 
when a voice cried out— 

“Hi! Mr. Garth!” 

Kellett looked up. He was passing a shop 
where for years his mother had bought, and 
where were sold bacon, flour, eggs, groceries, 
and so on. The old shopkeeper, with his 
apron on and his spectacles pushed up on his 
forehead, was the speaker. 

“Hi! Mr. Garth! step 
minute.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Green ; what is it?” 

There was no one in the shop, and Mr. 
Green planted his back against the counter, 
and said— 

“] want to ask a question, and I mean no 
offence.” 

“None will be taken,” answered Kellett, 
with a smile. “Anything owing, Mr. 
Green?” 

“No, indeed; Mrs. Garth never buys 
what she does not pay for; be it little or much 
it’s always ready money with her. I wish 
there were more of her sort. You come of 
an honest stock, young man, which is better 
than a fortune. Seeing you pass here put 
me in mind of it this morning.” 

Kellett had longed intensely for some 


in, please, a 
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employment, but he had hardly prayed for ‘are both entered for the first event, and 
it. Yet the thought came upon him and held | Molly Bawn, who came in second at the 
his heart for a moment still. Had the answer | Derby. Beavis has just kindly asked me to 
come before the prayer was made? It seemed | go with him; Routh is coming, won’t you 
so, and Kellett, who as yet had but little | join us ?” 
comprehension of the powers of the world to| _‘‘ We shall take a drag to the course,” said 
come, felt awe-struck as Mr. Green went on | Beavis, “and can find room for you, Mr. 
in his thin piping voice— Garth, if you like to come ; hope you will; I 
“T cannot see as I used, and, besides, | assure you it will be something not seen 
there’s too much to do in t’ shop, and I can’t | every day. I shall quite expect you.” 
bear to sit up after my supper half the night | Kellett was about to speak, but Ben eagerly 
doing up t’ books midsummer and Christmas, | interrupted him. 
so my son-in-law’s done them t’ last three| ‘All right, Beavis, we shall be there,” and 
year ; but now they’ve shifted to Lunnon I | before he could say another word the elder 
must get somebody as I can trust, and who'll | man had left them. 
hold his tongue and not tell my business all} Ben had taken Kellett’s arm and was talk- 
over t’ country side, and I’ve concluded I can | ing excitedly about the race, but Kellett was 
trust one of your family. Now what do yer | seriously angry. He did not like being 
say? I'll pay yer two pounds t’ half year, | treated as though he had no mind of his own, 
and happen I can recommend you to some | and to find it was taken for granted he would 
more if you suit me. But you must come do exactly as others chose to arrange. He 
here to do ’em.” ' turned impatiently away, shaking off his com- 











“I shall be very pleased, Mr. Green, and 
[ll do my best to give satisfaction.” 

“Then you must come when t’ shop shuts | 
to-night, and stick to ’em till they're fin- 
ished,” | 

Kellett remembered, with a little gasp of 
dismay, he should miss the practising that | 
evening for a great match on Saturday. | 
However, he was learning not to please him- | 
self in everything, so cheerfully enough he | 
thanked Mr. Green, and promised to be there | 
immediately after his tea. He walked on 
briskly, looking carelessly about him. Pass- 
ing a hoarding covered with advertisements, 
he noticed a number of different coloured 
railway bills announcing a cheap weekly 
excursion to York, and a gigantic fellow one 
headed “ Ebor Races,” “Great York Races,” 
“Important Events,” and Kellett saw two 
young men standing absorbed before it : one 
was Ben, the other man, older than he and 
well dressed, with a cigar between his 
fingers, Kellett did not know. 

They turned away just as he was passing. 

“Oh, Garth,” called Ben after him, “look 
here.” 

“Garth?” said his friend, in a low ques- 
tioning voice. 

“Yes ; a fellow who is learning the busi- 
ness whereI am. Nota bad sort; went with 
me and Routh to the Spring do.” 

“Qh!” laughed his friend; “introduce 
me, will you ?” 

“Mr. Beavis, a great friend of mine, 
Garth,” said Ben proudly. ‘“ We were talk- 
ing over the Ebor ; there’s not been such a 
race on for years. Gladiator and King John 
X1V—13 


panion’s hold. 

“Understand, Ben, I’m not going to the 
Ebor, and you will please explain it to your 
friend.” 

“But he expects you. He'll think you a 
great cad if you don’t go after accepting his 
invitation.” 

“T never did accept it,” said Kellett 
angrily, “and I tell you I’m not going.” 

“T suppose you're afraid of your brother?” 

“T’ve other engagements,” answered Garth 
sullenly. 

“You cad! You sneak!” muttered Ben ; 
and as he saw his fellow-apprentice disap- 
pear into the Square, he turned into Routh’s 
rooms to unburden his feelings. 

“ He went off with that stupid bulldog look 
in his face which he puts on when nothing can 
turn him.” He ended his narration by say- 
ing, “ And now what on earth shall I say to 
Beavis? I saw plain enough he wanted me 
to bring him. He gave me a look which 
said ‘Mind you do’ as plain as possible.” 

“T don’t know what you're to say to 
Beavis, but I’m very certain he'll not see 
Garth at the Ebor, try as you may to bring 
him.” 

Ben knew it too, and used a good deal of 
bad language about it. He contrived to make 
himself very obnoxious to Kellett at the 
mills during the following week, but all to 
no purpose. Kellett was one of those whom 
opposition hardens, and, fortunately for him- 
self, he had taken the right side now, and 
the persecution he had to suffer planted his 
feet down only the more firmly. He had 
taken his stand. 
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The quiet, unselfish, self-sacrificing devo- 
tion of his brother had all his life long been 
as a light beaming about him. He shut his 
eyes determinedly to its brightness, but 
there it was ever steadily shining. He had 
resisted with a passionate internal antagonism 
the good influences around him; they had 
humbled him the more the lower he sank. 
No light from heaven dazzling him to blind- 
ness and striking his soul to the earth had 
come to Kellett Garth. <A little act or two of 
brotherly kindness had turned the bent of his 
life. Only those—and yet they were enough. 
Many a slip, oft a failure, frequently a 
stumble might be, nay, certainly would be, 
his portion in his-future struggles upward. 
But his eyes were lifted to the heights ‘from 
whence cometh salvation,” and by the grace 
of God he would climb them yet. 


CHAPTER XI.—WHILE THE MAYOR 
IS OUT OF TOWN. 


THEY were alone, Ben and Routh, in the 
Piece-room. Routh was talking rapidly, rat- 
tling on, first one subject and then another, 
with feverish eagerness. He would not give 
his fellow-apprentice an opportunity of speak- 
ing, Ben listened with a sullen, dark counte- 
nance, and at last in the very middle of a 
sentence interrupted his companion. “I know, 
Routh, you don’t want to hear again what I’ve 
got to say, and are talking against time to 
stop me, but you shall listen before those 
other two come back.” Ben folded his arms 
and leaned against the wall, his whole atti- 
tude bespeaking dogged determination. 

Routh glanced at him, and then turned 
ashy pale, and his hands shook ‘so that he 
could not go on measuring, but let the cash- 
mere fall in a heap on the floor. 

“You know what I’m going to say, and I 
know all the cant you talk and all the mean 
excuses you make, so you need not sicken a 
fellow with ’em again.” He held up his hand 
as Routh tried to speak. “Shut up. If you 
don’t fork out all you lost.at the Ebor to- 
morrow by this time, I go for it to your 
father on Friday morning. The old parson 
will shell out quick enough when I show 
him my book. If he doesn’t I'll summons 
you. He’s cute enough to know that will 
mean ruin to you. And I'll do it, too.” 

“ Have mercy, Ben,” gasped Routh, “only 

ive me time. [I'll live on bread and water. 


‘ve given notice at my lodgings already. 
Have mercy. You shall have it in two months.” 
“Look here. J owe it; and Beavis will see 
me anywhere before he'll wait an hour, I’ve 
to settle with him on Friday night, and I 





must, and will, have yours in the morning ; 
it’s as much ruin to me as you. So tip up 
you shall.” 

Not another word was said, but Routh, as 
he left the mill that evening, looked as though 
he had passed through a long illness, Kellett 
was walking more brightly and briskly home 
than usual, when he felt a heavy hand fall on 
his shoulder, and there was Routh, with his 
pale face and dry lips, trying to speak. 

“ What is up?” Kellett involuntarily asked 

“Can you come in for five minutes ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

But when they found themselves in the 
sitting-room Routh could not meet his friend’s 
eye. He went to the window and looked 
out; and so, with averted face, he told his 
tale. Yes, it was at the Ebor he had lost 
ten pounds to Ben and five to Beavis. He 
had managed to pay the five, but paying 
that and all the expenses of the day’s out, 
he not only had not a farthing left, but had 
parted with his watch and chain also. How 
to raise this other ten pounds he could not 
tell. He turned piteously to Kellett. 

“Garth, it is mean in the extreme to appeal 
to you, I know it is, but no fellow ever sank 
so low as I have done. I’ve lost my own self- 
respect. There is only one step lower, break- 
ing my father’s heart. He’s very hard up. 
As it is, the education of the others is cur- 
tailed ; nay, their very food and clothes at 
home are poor for my sake, to give me this 
start. I can’t let this last blow fall on the dear 
old people. Oh! Garth, help me, do help me.” 

Kellett stood and looked at him. All his 
own downward path was illuminated by a 
flash of Divine light. 

“A little longer, and I,” he thought, 
“should have come to this,” and for the first 
time in his life his heart thrilled and rever- 
berated with a pean. “Thank God, thank 
God,” it sang. He was ready to give his all 
as a thank-offering for his safety. “I have 
four pounds ten in the Post-office bank, and 
ten shillings here. I have no more, but you 
are welcome to that. A Mr. Green, I know, 
will advance me it to-night. I will show him 
my book. You shall have it to-morrow morn- 
ing. But what will you do for the rest ?” 

“Sell my topeoat and Sunday suit. And, 
oh!” cried Routh, flinging up his clenched 
fist, with hig own passionate gesture, “God 
knows I’vé seen my last race, and after 
to-morrow morning spoken my last word 
to Ben. I can’t thank you, Garth, but you 
have saved me.” 

** No, God has,” said Kellett with an effort. 

“Ah, that is what the Vicar would say,” 
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cried his companion, and then burst into 
tears. 

Kellett left him, and instantly the young 
man flung himself on his knees beside the old 
sofa and buried his face in his hands. The 
habit of his childhood, the habit of prayer, 
had suddenly come back to him. 

Down before God in the very dust the 
young man’s soul lay. Perhaps he said no 
words ; he never knew whether he did or not, 
nor how long he remained in the old familiar 
position, but when he rose the dusk had 
fallen, and he took his good great-coat over 
his arm and a bundle in his other hand, and 
went out, whispering, “A broken and a con- 
trite heart Thow wilt not despise.” 

When Kellett reached home he went 
straight to his brother’s attic and told him all. 

“T want you, Freer, to know everything,” 
he said. He had hardly guessed how diffi- 
cult his task would be; but though he saw 
every word of his struck his brother as with 
a lash, and though he could not bear the 
astonished pain of Freer’s gaze, he went 
through the narration with bitter shame, end- 
ing with the day at York. 

“Td constantly been sinking lower and 
lower. I got to think I must go on. And 
then Eunice never told I had been drunk, 
only more loving and gentle than ever, and 
you got me into the cricket club. It made 
me want to be like you,” he cried passion- 
ately. “Brother, it was seeing your good- 
ness made me ashamed of myself.” 

“Oh don’t, dear lad. I don’t deserve such 
thanks for so little. God opened your eyes.” 

“Yes,” repeated the younger brother 
solemnly, “‘God opened my eyes;’ but 
mind, I saw Him through you.” 

And then he told of Routh’s trouble, and 
added— 

“T cannot do less than help him when God 
and you have saved me, Freer, can I ?” 
“No, dear lad,” agreed Freer, with a 





The artist’s hand trembled too much to | 
hold even his beloved brushes that night ; | 
there was nothing for it but a walk, and | 
taking up his hat Freer went out. He noticed | 
as he passed down the street to the great | 
square of the town-hall that a number of men | 
were taking up the pavement at the other 
side of their dusty little enclosure. He spoke | 
to the man who was directing the work, and 
whom he knew. 

“Surely you are not altering the drains 
in this hot weather, we shall all get fever,” | 
Freer said. 

“Well, it is awkward, but you see, Mr. 





Garth, the better parts of the town must all 
be done in winter, and at this end the sewer- 
age is very bad ; it’s long wanted doing, and 
the assize isn’t on, and the mayor and all 
the better end of the corporation are away, 
so »” 





“So, we poor people must put up with it.” 

“Well, I reckon that’s about the measure 
on it. You must run your chance.” 

Freer was too happy to remember the little 
circumstance long. ‘The way he took was a 
lonely one. He walked towards the hills, 
and in an hour’s time found himself where 
he had been nearly a year before, on the road 
by Mr. Sebborn’s park. He again clambered 
the wall and went to look at the boulder and 
mountain ash, the sketching of which had 
proved such an epoch in his life; he sat 
down in the same place, and lived in recol- 
lection all the half-hour over again ; then he 
wandered on through the pine woods to the 
Hall. 

Freer stood in the shade of the trees and 
looked at the lovely old house. Mrs. Seb- 
born’s two sons and her other daughters 
were home from school; a number of friends, 
young and old, were also gathered on the 
garden terraces and the tennis-court, where a 
game was going on. 

It was a pretty animated scene, but Freer’s 
gaze in vain sought for the tall slim figure, 
and the golden crown of rippling hair, he 
thought the most perfect in the world. 

With the admiration of an artist and the 
devotion of warm gratitude, the young man 
thought of Miss Sebborn. ‘She was so far 
above him in every way,” he told himself 
with true humility, that he dare not do more, 
and yet he could not do less. 

Those rare visits which she paid to the 
warehouse, on which he saw her pass in and 
out, were red letter days to him. 

Wondering where she was, and searching 
eagerly for her in vain in the bright distant 
gathering, Freer started back with a sense of 


‘almost alarm when he heard her soft voice 


close to him in the grounds below. 

Wearing a white dress and swinging her 
hat in her hand, Miss Sebborn was walking 
by the side of Mr. Ridgmont slowly past, and 
Freer could not help but hear the words. 

“So you think I am selfish and too fond 
of ease and comfort! ” 

Mr. Ridgmont tried to speak— 

“Oh! stop,” she cried, standing still; 
“don’t say a word. I know you did not use 
the expression ‘ selfish,’ it was ‘self-absorbed,’ 
I believe, but it’s all the same. Now what 
would you have me do—dress in sackcloth and 
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ashes—or at least in a serge gown and poke 
bonnet, with a gauze veil down my back ?” 

“ Certainly not,” said the Rector, smiling. 

“ Well, that is a comfort, for I cannot en- 
dure ugly things. But still you would have 
me make my life ugly—give up all the 
pleasant things and do all the disagreeable 
ones I could possibly find ?” 

“That depends on what ‘things’ you call 
disagreeable and what others pleasant.” 

“ Well, that house is pleasant ; and parties, 
and balls, and theatres, and operas, and 
horses, and nice clothes and food are pleasant ; 
and agreeable people and travelling are 
pleasant—in fact all delightful things I like.” 

“Well, again, and what are the disagree- 
ables ?” 

“Oh, going into dirty houses, getting wet 
through, meeting rude common people, giving 
up one’s time and pleasures to ‘do good,’ as 
you would call it. Oh! I cannot go on, you 
know what I mean—it is all disagreeable.” 

Mr. Ridgmont’s face grew very sad. “Miss 
Sebborn, you are not doing yourself justice. 
You are very capable of self-sacrifice e 

“ But self-sacrifice is just what I object to. 
Why should you or I sacrifice our wishes, 
our, comfort, our ways, to those of other 
people? We only can live our lives once.” 

“Certainly not ; that is why we must do 
our best with them.” 

“ And what would you call the best ?” 

“The highest, even following the example 
of the only Divine life, of Him ‘ who pleased 
not Himself but gave His life a ransom for 
many.’ The best we can make of our lives 
is to make of them ‘ ransoms’ for others.” 

“This is too high a standard,” replied the 
girl, with a trembling voice. ‘ How can one 
cease to care for all the gratifications of life?” 

“Only by gaining higher gratifications, 
more satisfying ones, only by the expulsive 
power of a new affection.” 

The two passed on, and Freer Garth 
turned and retraced his steps with a peace- 
ful heart. Had not God been very good to 
him, he asked himself? had He not made of 
even his poor little services a ransom for his 
brother ? The thought opened a vista of rest, 
of satisfaction. So full was Freer of this 
new thought that he passed the open drains 
without noticing them, but suddenly ‘felt 
strangely sick and tired. He went straight 
to bed and next morning rose as usual. He 
did not, however, care to take his early 
walk, and was so giddy when he attempted 
to draw that he laid his pencil aside. 

Day by day his debility increased, he 
could not eat, and instead of his usual quiet 





to he became conscious of weari- 





ness and restless anxiety. 

He lay on the sofa with the window of the 
sitting-room open all the following Sunday, 
not having energy to go to church as usual ; 
but his sense of smell had grown so keen 
he constantly complained of a bad odour. 

“There is certainly nothing in the house, 
Freer, and I don’t think,” said his mother, 
“it is possible to notice the drains here, 
though the road was most unpleasant this 
morning from them.” 

“Oh, no,” said Freer weariedly, “it can’t 
be that ; we are so far off.” 

Again he could not touch his supper, and 
when the hot restless night was over he fell 
into a doze, which Mrs. Garth broke by 
entering his room to tell him he had over- 
slept himself, and it was almost time for the 
warehouse to open. 

She brought her son a cup of tea, but his 
head ached so violently that when he tried 
to get up he could not stand, and had to 
creep back to bed. 

“ Will you go to the warehouse, mother, 
and say I am ill, but hope to be all right to- 
morrow? it’s only a headache, but I will stay 
in bed to-day,” he said. 

And Mrs. Garth was fain to do as he 
wished. 

But Freerwas not betterthe next day northe 
day after. The doctor was called in and pro- 
nounced, “It is a severe case of typhoid fever.” 

“Has your son been the whole of this 
summer in town?” 

“Ts 

“ Ah, that is a pity; he will not be so able 
to combat the fever. Good day ; I shall call 
again this evening.” 

To have Freer ill was, Mrs. Garth felt, 
with a shrinking of dismay, just the very 
worst misfortune which could have happened 
to the family. His pay would stop, then 
there was the expense of the doctor, and 
certain debt must be the consequence. The 
poor woman reproached herself with the 
extravagance of which she thought she had 
been guilty in accepting Freer’s present and 
going to the seaside. She bitterly bewailed 
“her selfishness” to Eunice. 

“ Dear mother, don’t talk so; why, it was 
the very best thing which could have hap- 
pened. Don% you see God knew this fever 
was coming (though we owe it to the wicked- 
ness of that local board) and sent you to 
Saltburne to get strong to nurse dear Freer ? 
Why, you know how much more able you 
are to do it now than before you went.” 

Mrs. Garth could not but own this was the 
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case, and went cheerfully about her new task. 
She was an excellent nurse, and her children 
knew that, though clinging and dependent 
in ordinary circumstances, leaning on any 
stronger nature which she could grasp as 
a prop, whenever an emergency arose their 
mother could rise with it and show herself 
stronger than them all. 


CHAPTER XII.—MR. RIDGMONT DOES 
NOTICE THE CHILDREN. 


THE open drains filled the whole atmosphere 
of the neighbourhood with poison germs, and 
before a week was over several other fever 
cases were reported in the Square, and the 
fell disease followed the whole line of the 
“improvements” into the densely crowded 
district below, and a panic seized the town. 
The officers of health interfered, the drains 
were flushed, and then closed till a more suit- 
able season. Police notices were posted all 
over the parish, ordering whitewash and dis- 
infectants, and the constables and poor-law 
guardians looked on the poor people who 
crowded their offices for assistance as public 
enemies, and plainly told them they ought 
to be ashamed of themselves. The autho- 
rities had unchained a wild beast, and then 
scolded the victims of his hungry fury for 
not escaping his clutches. It was very bitter, 
very unjust, and in a dim sort of way “the 
poor” felt it. Kellett felt it with a fury of 
misery ; Eunice and himself shared the night 
watches ; each required some sleep, for each 
had to work all day long, but both were 
getting very weary. 

“What a mercy typhoid is contagious and 
not infectious! If it had been scarlet fever, 
we must have left our work,” said Eunice, 
“when Freer fell ill; but I must write and 
tell Mrs. Scroop not to come nor let the girls 
come near, they might take it passing those 
horrid drains.” She did so, and by return 
came a kind note thanking her and saying— 

“ New good milk is everything in typhoid 
fever—so, my dear, I shall send in two 
quarts of Bell’s milk (the Guernsey you drew 
so prettily a fortnight since). The lad can 
easily leave it in a can on purpose. Send 
for it every morning to the dairy shop in 
Cross Street—Johnson is the name; Tom gets 
there by eight o’clock. 

Eunice’s eyes were fullof tearsas she handed 
the letter to her mother. “Oh, is it not 
kind ?” she said ; “ how good they are!” 

“Yes, and it will be such milk as we could 
never have hoped to have got even if we 
could have paid for it. Iwas grieving all 
yesterday about the poorness of our milk. I 


NOT 


knew it was just good milk that he wanted.” 
And the girl saw her mother cover her face 
with her hand, and when she raised it again 
it was shining with peace. 

“Tm not afraid. He is in God’s hands.” 

“But, mother, he is terribly ill.” 

“Ves, terribly ill; but all will be well.” 

“‘Mother,” cried Eunice fearfully, “you 
don’t feel ill, do you ?” 

“Oh no, dear child. Why?” 

“Tt is not natural for you to talkso. Freer 
is all the world to you.” 

** Yes—but there is something beyond this 
world.” 

So kindness sprang up for the Garths. 
Routh came humbly to Kellett and begged 
to share the watchings. They let him do 
so sometimes, till Freer became delirious, 
which he did the second week. After 
that phase came on, the doctor permitted him 
to see none but familiar faces. A strange 
voice excited him, but to save Mrs. Garth 
trouble, each morning Routh went for the 
milk, and often brought back also fresh eggs, 
a chicken, or flowers, sent with kind little 
notes by the Misses Scroop, who had grown 
very fond of Eunice in her week’s visit. 
Their mother added strong beef-tea, a stiff 
jelly, with a line, “ Not good for Mr. Freer. 
Keep to the milk for him. Let him drink 
nothing else, not even if he asks for it, but 
good for the nurses.” 

The Vicar of the parish had only lately 
come, and was so busy amongst the sick poor 
in the fever-infected district below he never 
came near. <Azd as the fever grew worse 
the sorrow all around hardened people’s 
hearts. The Garths were not persons to 
proclaim their sadness. Eunice and Kellett 
took every precaution, and said nothing about 
their home trouble. Sometimes it seemed to 
both of them a little hard, that with the 
Angel of Death standing on their hearth day 
by day making his dark presence more sadly 
felt, the world should roll on, and even Mr. 
Green grow tired of asking—“ How is your 
brother ?” but the Scroops never failed, nor 
did Routh. 

“ At last,” he said, when a fortnight had 
passed, “I can bring you this,” putting ten 
shillings in Kellett’s hand. “Iam sure you 
want that five pounds badly, and yet ”—with 
a groan—“ this is all I can repay to-day.” 

“T did not expect anything so soon,” said 
Kellett gently, “but I will take it, for it is 
true we badly want money. I earned two 
pounds the week Freer was taken ill, but it 
is all gone, so many things are wanted, and 

how we are to pay the doctor I cannot think. 
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Still, Routh, I don’t like to take it. I’m sure 
it’s been a terrible pinch for you to raise it.” 

“T told Ben Id live on bread and water to 
pay him, and do you think, old chap, I'd do 
less for you who have saved me ?” 

He abruptly turned away, only to hasten 
back in a few minutes. 

“Garth, I want to ask you something. 
Would you mind telling me how you earned 
two pounds the week before last ?” 

Kellett told him. Routh stood thoughtful a 
moment, and then said with some hesitation— 

“Garth, you may not trust me enough, 
but if you could recommend me to Mr. Green 
he might get me some such work to do, and 
I should be glad of it.” 

“T do trust you enough. Come along, and 
I will speak to Mr. Green for you now.” 

The introduction was soon over, Kellett 
only saying Routh was the son of the Vicar 
of , and a particular friend of his own, 
and well to be trusted, and then he had to 
hurry away. 

“7 want you to get me the work you 
hoped to get for Garth. I can do accounts 
and book-keeping as well as he does.” 

Mr. Green looked at him sharply. 

“I respect your father much, sir. I’ve 
known of him for years; my wife’s brother 
lives in his parish: but what do you want 
with book-keeping. I’ve heard queerer tales 
of you than I should like your father, poor 
gentleman, to be aware on.” 

“You're right, Mr. Green; but all that’s 
over, and it’s Garth that put me right. I 
want to do this work to give him the money. 
I can’t help him any way else. Give me the 
chance, Mr. Green; not for my sake, but 
theirs. If you could only see his mother 
and sister I’m sure you would give me this 
chance for their sakes.” 

‘So I will,” said Mr. Green heartily. He 
called his wife to “mind the shop,” and be- 
fore “shutting up time” had secured Routh 
three tradesmen’s books to “ do up.” 

Mr. Sebborn spoke of Freer’s illness at 
dinner one Saturday. The Rector was there; 
he generally gave himself the treat of calling 
at the Hall on his holiday, though Mrs. Seb- 
born complained it was impossible to secure 
him any other day. 

“Why, where ean he find to go?” asked 
a visitor; “there is no other large house in 
the parish, is there ?” 

“Oh, no. Hespends his time amongst the 
villagers and the colliers at the pits; every 
evening is engaged, he says; he finds the 
men and lads in during the evening.” 


“Well! I call it too bad. I think the 











upper classes ought to receive as much atten- 
tion as the lower from the clergy.” 

“Yet, however that may be, we cannot 
get Mr. Ridgmont often; he dines here 
though this evening.” 

The subject of reports in the papers of 
fever in the city was mentioned. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Sebborn, “I know they 
are true toour cost. Our cashier, Garth, has 
been down in typhoid fever for a fortnight.” 

“The Mr. Garth who came here, father ?” 

“Yes, Media. It is very inconvenient, but 
we are keeping his situation open for him. 
Beavis, the head cashier, has behaved well, 
and offered to work overtime, so we try 
and push on.” 

“Ts he seriously ill, father ?” 

“Yes, I fear so. He lives in the little 
square opening out of the Town-hall; one 
where this mistake about the drainage has 
been made; there are several other cases 
near, and in the district below, which is 
densely crowded, the fever is raging.” 

“Don’t you think the accounts are exag- 
gerated ?” asked a guest. 

“Well, they may be; still no doubt things 
are very bad, and there has been culpable 
carelessness.” 

And then the talk turned to other subjects, 
but neither Mr. Ridgmont nor Media could 
forget that young Garth laydangerouslyill. It 
was still early on Monday when a knock-came 
at the door of the little house in the Square. 
Eunice opened it. Her eyes were red with 
crying, for when she had gone to the post- 
office that morning she had been told that 
until her brother was thoroughly recovered 
she must not return. In vain she pleaded 
the difference between infection which might 
be carried and contagion which could not. 
The post-master said he was very sorry, but 
all he could do was to promise, if her situa- 
tion was still vacant when her brother was 
better, she should be received back. 

“T am grieved, Miss Garth, indeed I am, 
but complaints have been made about your 
being here, and I have no alternative.” 

Hopeful, with a quiet, settled content, 
Eunice always had been ; but now, under the 
strain of three weeks’ broken rest and the 
terrible anxiety they all were suffering, she 
utterly broke down. 

“Mother,”” she said, when she had ex- 
plained her quick return, “what are we to 
do? There is only now Kellett’s fifteen 
shillings and your nine from Mr. Sebborn, 
and that must still all go to the rent and 
college boxes.” 

“ T wish Freer had not put it out of our 
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power to touch poor father’s insurance,” said 
Mrs. Garth thoughtfully. 

“But he has, and quite rightly too, mother. 
In three more years, just when Mr. Seb- 
born’s allowance stops, there will be sixty 
pounds a year for you, but oh! what shall we 
do now? Money seems to go like water, so 
many little things are wanted ; and look, the 
washing alone last week was nine shillings. 


I might do that here now if we only had | 


convenience for it sg 


“No, you could not, Eunice. The whole 
house would be full of steam, and the sheets 
must be blown about in the fresh air and we 
have no place at all for them to hang out. 
Dear child, we must turn to God, He has not 
forsaken us. See how wonderfully He has 
looked after us since father died.” 

Then Eunice went away by herself and 
had a good cry. 

When the ring came she was obliged to go 
to the door, ashamed as she was of her swollen 
eyelids. 

A clergyman stood there, a tall, vigorous, 
upright figure. A gentleman truly was he, 
and with a refined, kind face. 
recognise him at the moment. 

“JT heard Mr. Garth was ill on Saturday, 
and have called to ask after him. May I 
come in ?” 

The moment she heard his voice the girl 
knew him. She could not control a sob as 
she led the way into the little sitting-room. 

“You are Mr. Ridgmont, who has been so 
kind to my brother. Oh! sir, would you be 
afraid to see him? He has talked so con- 
stantly about you.” 

“ Afraid, Miss Garth? Certainly not; it 
is my business as much as the doctor’s to go 
amongst the sick. Afraid, when it is my 
Master’s business I’m on! And I hope you 
are not afraid either,” he added gently, “ of 
whatever seems dark to you to-day, for some- 
thing else troubles you, does it not ?” 

“ Yes, sir, we have had a new trouble to- 
day,” but Eunice added no more, nor did Mr. 
Ridgmont inquire what the sorrow was. 

Instead of that he told her how much he 
liked Freer. 

“He possesses great artistic talent, but 
better still, he has a noble character.” 

Eunice’s face lighted up at this praise of 
her brother— 

“Indeed, sir, he has; he is everything to 
us. I cannot tell you the unselfishness, the 
kindness in him. He is both father and 
brother to us, and I think there never was 
such a son as he is to mother. Oh, he is 


good !” 





She did not | 





“Tam sure he is. One need only look in 
his face to see all you have said is true.” 

Cheered already, Eunice led the way to 
her brother's sick-room. 

Seeing Freer constantly, as both Mrs. 
Garth and her daughter did, they hardly 
knew how greatly he was changed. 

The shock to Mr. Ridgmont was great, 
and he could not repress a slight start. He 
glanced with quick pity at the two nurses, 
and was glad to observe neither had noticed 
the flash of dismay he could not repress. 

Freer was half dozing. He was fearfully 
emaciated. The inside of his mouth was 
black, and he was bleeding a little at the 
ears. Their entrance disturbed him, and with 
a feeble moan he weariedly turned his head, 
and then opened his eyes. 

For an instant or two he lay vacantly 
gazing at the Rector, and then slowly dawned 
in his eyes and came trembling into his baked 
| lips a smile of welcome. His mother gave 
‘him a draught of milk, and then came the 
| husky words— 
| “J have longed to see you, sir.” 

*T shall often come now I know where to 
find you,” replied the clergyman in a quiet 
voice, the very sound of which seemed to 
| soothe Freer. ‘ Now, Mrs. Garth, trust me 
' to take care of your patient for an hour or 
| two and send your daughter to lie down, will 
| you? I assure you I can nurse him.” 

“T don’t doubt that, sir. It shall be as 
you wish.” 
| No woman’s hand could have been more 
' tender nor half so strong as the clergyman’s. 
An indescribable peace settled down in the 
room, and it abode there all the two hours 
he remained. He talked a little bit before 
he went about the “loving-kindness of the 
Lord,” in simple words, whose meaning could 
be grasped without an effort, then a few sen- 
tences of personal prayer, and the familiar 
words of the collect, “Almighty God, the 
fountain of all wisdom, who knowest our 
necessities before we ask, and our ignorance 
in asking, we beseech Thee to have compas- 
sion upon our infirmities, and those things 
which for our unworthiness we dare not, and 
for our blindness we cannot, ask, vouchsafe 
to give us for the worthiness of Thy Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” And then he left, 
and Freer lay quietly for hours afterwards. 

Twice again that week Mr. Ridgmont made 
time to come to the city and see Freer, and 
each time he did so he saw the patient was 
more shadowy, more exhausted, than on his 
previous visit. The young man appeared 
slipping away very quietly from all the 
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troubles of life. He no longer fretted at his 
enforced idleness; he did not even take a 
faint interest in the concerns about him. He 
had ceased to urge his mother to take rest, 
and no longer did a distressed questioning 
glance rest on Eunice’s or Kellett’s pale face 
as the one or the other bent over him in the 
long night-watches. He grew too weak to 
beg them to lie down or even sometimes to 
murmur the “ Thank you” his lips formed. 

Mr. Ridgmont asked if he might send in a 
trained nurse to help them. 

“Do you honestly think we are doing all 
that can be done ?” asked Mrs. Garth. 

“Yes, everything.” 

“Then, sir, I had rather not. We should 
prefer doing everything for him ; i may not 
be for long /” 

Mrs. Garth spoke quietly, and her voice 
did not even tremble, though it vibrated with 
emotion as she pronounced the last words. 

Mr. Ridgmont said only in response, “ Let 
us pray,” but when the three knelt with him he 
could not speak. Low sobs broke from Eunice 
and Kellett; Mrs. Garth uttered no sound. 
Only when at last the clergyman managed to 
murmur, “By Thy cross and passion have 
mércy upon us, O Christ,” and stopped, the 
mother’s clear Amen finished the prayer; and 
he noticed her eyes were dry, though tears 
were running down the cheeks of the others 
as the Rector wrung her hand and left her. 

Going so peacefully out of this familiar 
world—going to solve the mysteries of death 
—going to realise the reality of life, and this 
so unemotionally, so silently, when still in 
the first dawn of manhood. Somehow it 
seemed as unnaturally strange as it was sad! 

So pondered the Rector as, with an aching 
heart, he left the roadside station, and made 
his way home. 

Being Saturday and a half holiday, the 
village street was full of children at play. 
They stopped their games to run forward to 
their friend and bob him stiff little curtsies, 
or duck their heads in awkward bows ; but 
for once he took no notice of them, and the 
little ones turned away disappointed. A 
cricket-match was going on between the vil- 
lage youths and the collier lads on the wide 
green. All had thought it strange that the 
Rector, the president of the club, had never 
eome near the ground. Now that he passed 
them with a bent head, without a glance or 
word, it cast a gloom over the field. 

“Something’s up.” “The parson is in 


sad trouble over somebody, that’s certain,” 
were the remarks the players made, as they 
looked after him. 








As he opened his own gate, however, he 
was startled from his reverie. 

““Mr. Ridgmont, I fear something has 
happened. Do you know you passed us 
just now without speaking ?” 

The clergyman started. Miss Sebborn had 
reined up her horse and was looking down 
at him with a smile on her lovely lips. She 
looked so prosperous, so healthful, so happy, 
he could hardly restrain a groan. 

“What is the matter?” she asked again, 
the smile dying away, and her own colour 
fading as she looked at his white face. 

He still held his hat in his hand, and so 
standing bareheaded by her side, looked up 
wistfully into her face and said— 

“T fear young Garth is dying.” 

“Have you seen him ?” 

“Yes, three times this week; the end 
seems in sight now.” 

“Oh, how dreadful! 
Are they poor ?” 

“Yes, but not the kind of people it is 
possible to give charity to.” He paused a 
moment, and then added softly, “They are 
all well off in the riches which pass not 
by, ‘eternal in the heavens.’” The Rector 
raised his head with his old brave gesture as 
he said the words, and looked away to the 
setting sun. It was dropping to rest among 
soft masses of clouds which piled themselves 
on the distant hills. They blushed crimson 
and palpitated with warmth as they caught 
its parting kiss. In a few more seconds he 
would be gone for ever and they would draw 
a grey veil of forgetfulness over his resting- 
place. But before he disappeared he shot 
a farewell message of glory and of warmth 
in shafts of orange light, which flashing up- 
ward across the golden sky paled as they 
rose, until they grew faint and fainter as 
they touched the intermingling blue-green of 
the heights above, and were finally absorbed 
in a boundless expanse of intense restfulness. 
All the heat, all the emotion were left far 
away on the earth. In that boundless space 
was rest and peace — endless, measureless 
peace. 

The sunset was a parable to the Rector of 
the young man’s life which he knew was fading 
too away that evening. As he gazed on it, 
a ray of glory fell for a moment gilding his 
hair. His eye kindled as it caught the grand 
wealth of colour; he waved his hand with a 
significant gesture towards the western hills. 
“We know so little about it, and death is such 
a mystery ; yet there it is,” he said, pointing 
upwards, “ ‘eternal in the heavens,’ the real 
life.” And bowing once more he left her. 


Can I help them ? 
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FISHING-NETS. 


AUNCH out into the Deep— 
4 The awful depths of a world’s despair, 
Hearts that are breaking and eyes that weep, 
Sorrow and ruin and death are there. 
And the Sea is wide, and the pitiless tide 
Bears on its bosom away—away, 
Beauty and youth, in relentless ruth, 
To its dark abyss for aye—for aye. 
But the Master’s voice comes over the Sea, 
“Let down your nets for a draught ” for me! 
He stands in our midst on our wreck-strewn strand, 
And sweet and Royal is His command. 
His pleading call 
Is to each—to all! 
And wherever the Royal call is heard, 
There hang the nets of the Royal Word ! 
Trust to the nets and not to your skill, 
.Trust to the Royal Master’s Will! 
Let down your nets each day, each hour, 
For the word of a King is a word of power, 
And the King’s own voice comes over the Sea, 
“Let down your nets for a draught” for me! 
CLARA THWAITES. 
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HAND-TOUCHED AND HEART-TOUCHED. 


A Scene from Zondon’s East-cnd. 
By Mrs. G. S. REANEY. 


ii seemed but a heap of ragged garments, | 

a mass of unsightly lumber, which the | 
Sunday-night visitor to the lodging-houses | 
found upon the door-step of one as he began 
his rounds a certain evening in November, 
when the rain came down with steady but 
not unbroken persistency. Feeling in the 
semi-darkness with his ungloved hand Mr. 
St. John touched first a ‘tangled mass of | 
living hair, and next a human neck. This 
touch brought to him a revelation which 
made his heart for the moment beat more 
quickly, and whieh gave to his voice a depth 
of tenderness as he said— 

“Can I do anything for you, my sister?” 

The mass of rags moved, the form within 
thrilled with the life this sympathy had 
awakened. A feeble, quavering voice spoke 
out the answer. 

“Oh! but I’m woful bad! Im sick for | 
want of food, sir. Nothing has passed my 
lips this day, and, eh! but it’s a strange, 
styange Sabbath—foodless and bedless out | 
here in the cold.” And the woman shivered | 
and drew closer to her side her little child, | 
whose ill-clad form had been wholly hidden | 
under her mother’s ragged shawl. 

How came she to be bedless, sitting there 
upon the very threshold of a lodging-house, 
which, amid its other rules, had this one, 
that if the lodging were paid up for the 
week Sunday was given in as a free day? In 
broken accents the plaintive story was told. 
There had been no pence to purchase food 
since Thursday, neither were the pence forth- 
coming for lodging® which were deemed even 
more precious than bread. Thursday night’s 
claim had been met—fourpence for the 
mother and fourpence for the child; but, 
penniless and cold, the “ Deputy” had been 
petitioned on Friday evening to give the 
right to the bed’ no money was forthcoming 
to purchase. This had been done amid 
sundry protestations: “She could only 
promise this once;” “The favour was too 
great to be repeated ””—words little heeded 
at the time, but full of meaning, as the 
sequel proved, when, on Saturday night, the 
hungry mother, for her own sake and the 
child’s, renewed her plea, and—shared the 
fate of many other penniless ones, viz., a | 
deliberate ejection from the lodging-house, | 
when the hour of midnight proclaimed the | 
time of grace had closed. 











Out in the cold, a stone door-step her bed, 
the boisterous wind, with cruel sport, tossing 
her brown tresses, now over her marble fore- 
head, now round her neck, now in the face 
of her soundly-sleeping child, what wonder 


| that that young mother cursed her fate, and, 


in her heart-need and loneliness compelled 
|to think of God, thought of Him with 
| fear, not gladness : with complaint, not 
prayer ! 

How came she to lie out on.that cold cheer- 
less door-step through the long hours of Satur- 
day night, Sunday morning, and its succeed- 
ing day? Would no friendly policeman take 
pity on, or at least, in the discharge of his 
duty, compel the tattered form to move on 
and seek a bed more hidden, if not less cold ? 
Ah! well may the question be asked ; but 
when door-step beds are occupied, not by one 
[here and there, but in some low neighbour- 
| hoods of the metropolis by fifties and over, 
the police have practically no power to in- 
terfere. They have no right to force the 
destitute upon the ordinary lodging-house 
keeper ; tramp wards would soon be full, and 
workhouse beds are unavailable for this pur- 
pose. It was only a few nights previous to 
the discovery of poor Lottie and her child, 
upon that dreary door-step, that over two 
hundred homeless ones had been gathered 
from the streets—some from door-step beds, 
some from the recesses on London Bridge— 
by a band of philanthropic workers we 
upon bringing these wandering ones for 
few short hours, at least, wit thin the reach of 
warmth and food, and the living sympathy 
of kindly words ; while, as a matter of statis- 
tical fact, of the two hundred and fifty thousand 
tramps, who for the most part live upon the 
charity of the benevolent of this our land, 
over three thousand in London alone sleep in 
the streets. 

Oh ! how little do those who sleep in beds 
of comfort, so accustomed to the luxury of 
ease and warmth that they accept both as a 
matter of course, and offer no special thanks 
from day to day to Him who is “the giver 
of all good gifts,” how little do such redlise 
the cold, hard door-step beds of many wan- 
| dering and homeless ones, their brothers and 
sisters by the ties of humanity! To realise 
would mean to sympathise; and sympathy, 
which is the outcome of divine love within 
the soul, means, and must ever mean, tender, 
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chattering, so Mrs. Eyre bespoke a room at 
the coffee-house, and with a yearning heart 
and hands made tender with the love God 
gave her for her suffering sister, gently helped 
her up the narrow staircase to bed. 


compassionate thought, the best heart-pre- 
paration for loving, self-denying effort. 

But to return to Lottie and her child. Mr. 
St. John gently raised the young mother 
from her low seat, and tenderly and reverently 
(as all true men would have done, for is not| Trembling and exhausted, Lottie crept 
a reverent care for woman, however fallen | into the clean and well-blanketed bed—her 
irom the purity of womanhood, an instinct | child beside her—and in her joy in being 
of the soul in every noble man?) half led, | where she was, there came to her heart a 
half dragged poor Lottie to a neighbouring | passionate thanksgiving : “Oh! this soft bed! 
coffee-house, the child keeping close to her | Thank God for this soft bed! Our Father 
mother’s skirts. Once there, Mr. St. John | which art in. heaven: You sent ‘him’” (Mr. 
ordered refreshments for the starving ones, | St. John was only “him” to Lottie, and to 
and pleaded that they might be sheltered in | this day he is still only “him” to her, she 
the warmth of that cleanly kitchen for awhile, | knows no other name). “Oh! but it’s beau- 
until he had sought womanly help to minister | tiful, restful, so soft, so soft !” 
more closely to the necessities of these needy | Mrs. Eyre listened to Lottie’s thanksgiving 
ones. Within half an hour the womanly | with tear-filled eyes. Then, as there came a 
help was there, Mr. St. John withdrawing | pause, she softly sung a hymn, in which Lottie 
from the scene to continue his work in the | joined in broken accents, saying: “ Ah! we 
lodging-houses, this having been only a paren- | learnt that at Sunday-school.” A suitable 
thesis in the long programme of that evening’s | verse or two of Scripture, and a brief prayer 
labour of love. | —commending the poor tired one tothe God of 

Lottie was sleeping heavily, her head rest-| Love who had so cared for His wandering 
ing upon the table, the untouched food (her | child, and who had very spedially revealed 
share—the child had eaten hers) before her, His love to her that night—and Mrs. Eyre 
as Mrs. Eyre, thus left in charge, put her withdrew, promising to return early the fol- 
hand upon her shoulder gently to arouse her, | lowing morning. 
and said— | The next day found Lottie feverish and 

“Ts there anything I can do for you, my | ailing. Mrs. Eyre saw her poor sister was 
sister 7” on the threshold of a long illness, and arrange- 

(Unconsciously she had used the same} ments were made for her removal to the 
words as Mr. St. John had done a short half- | parish sick asylum (oh! the refinement of 
hour before.) that term—how tender and round for the 

Lottie started up, opened her eyes with a | sorrowful lips which find “workhouse infirm- 
perplexed stare, as if listening to the far-off | ary” so hard to pronounce—surely it was a 
strain of music she had been hearing in her | kind heart which thought the one term into 
dream. A smile played upon her lips, and the other). Lottie’s child, meanwhile, was 
she said in a whisper— received into the workhouse. 

“That’s what he called me—‘ Sister !’” | And now, within a few days of Lottie’s 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Eyre ; “he found you in, removal, Mrs. Eyre seeks her in the sick 
need, and with the love of Christ in his heart ; asylum. It is dinner-time, an awkward 
he sought to help you. He brought you here, | hour for a visitor, but the official in charge of 
‘and now has intrusted you tomy care. Come, | the gate is courteous, and “if the lady will 
tell me something of yourself.” | not mind finding the ward—Ward R., at the 

“Tt is so dark—so black!” said Lottie | extreme end of the corridor—she is welcome 
wearily. “I’m married, you know, but ” | to see her case.” The sick asylum makes up 

The whispered confession must not be | 586 beds; it has an air of comfort about it in 
written here. Dark it was—yes !—horribly, | spite of its long passages and stone whitened 
hatefully black ! But who shall cast the first | stairs. Being winter-time there is a splendid 
stone at Lottie? Untempted, untried, what | fire in every ward ; hence, in passing down the 
right have we, my sister women, to flaunt | corridor, the open doors give peeps of warmth 
our spotless purity in the face of a fallen} and comfort, and if sad faces are visible, at 
sister? Had the circumstances of our life | least the surroundings to right and left 
been hers, might she not have stood where | suggest they might be sadder were it not for 
we stand? And had her temptations been | present privileges enjoyed. 
ours, might we not: have lain where she lies,| | Ward R. is reached. On the threshold Mrs. 
in the agonizing darkness of conscious sin ? | Eyre meets a nurse, to whom she tells the 

Lottie was shivering, and her teeth were | object of her visit, apologising for the hour. 
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She describes Lottie by name and circum- 
stances, but the nurse assures her there is no 
such inmate of that ward. Undaunted, al- 
though perplexed, Mrs. Eyre says playfully : 
“Well, nurse, let me but enter and I will 
walk slowly down the ward, and as I pass 
smile upon each patient in her bed. You 
watch for me, and see the patient who will 
smile back again—that will be Lottie !” 

The nurse kindly made way, but uncon- 
vineed, and Mrs. Eyre stepped softly down 
the ward. The smile was given to right and 
left with a “ good-morning ” nod ; about half- 
way down, Mrs. Eyre had smiled upon a 
delicate, sweet-faced girl, and was glancing 
towards the next bed when the answer smile 
came from that girl as a flash, bright and 
vivid, leaving as it faded away a touch of 
plaintive sweetness about her lips. Could 
this be Lottie? Yes! but how altered! Her 
ragged dress changed for the sick asylum 
night-gown, her dishevelled brown locks, 
tangled and matted, brushed out into smooth- 
ness, and twisted up in a coil round the 
classically shaped head ; the stains of neglected 
cleanliness washed from the face so surely, 
that it itself seemed changed. The weary, 
huhgry look which had so aged poor Lottie 
—only now in her twenty-fifth year—had 
place to one of rest and contentment. 

ell might it be difficult for Mrs. Eyre to 
recognise her sister-friend ! 

“I’m glad you've come,” said Lottie eagerly, 
her eyes beaming over with a look of grate- 
ful love. “I’ve not seen him since that 
night, but I’ve not forgotten how God sent 
him, and I’ve been thinking a deal since. . . 
Come a bit nearer... . I would like to begin 
life over again... it’s not so much the 
misery of it all, but . . . God is so good and 
it’s hard to sin against Him !” 

Poor, dear, erring Lottie! lonely and wretch- 
ed upon the lodging-house door-step, cursing 
her fate and thinking hard thoughts of God, 
touched by a Christly hand, ministered unto 
by a Christly heart, what wonder that the 
touch and ministry had changed her thoughts 
of God, had probed the wound of her sin’s 
hideousness, and given the first promise of 
healing in the desire to begin life again! (For 
was not the new desire awakened in her soul 
the gentle pleading of God’s Holy Spirit, and 
in the confession made, her first step homewards 
from the far country of an impure life to a 
God of Love, a Father ready to forgive and 
plenteous in mercy?) Mrs. Eyre sat upon 
the bed and talked with Lottie, hearing her 
longings and her plans. 

“Yes, it’s many months since I left my 





husband’s roof. Yes, he was kind to me— 
very kind—but I was starved and tempted 
—lI've seen him since ; the poor fellow has 
had work, but it’s not recul uw.” 

Mrs. Eyre took the address of Lottie’s 
husband as nearly as she could give it, and a 
few days later had an interview with him. 

“T want to have a word with you about 
your wife,” said Mrs. Eyre, a little wondering 
what reception her news would meet with. 

“She’s no good!” was the instant reply, 
spoken bitterly and with much feeling. 
“She’s driven me to drink, and been the 
cause of untold misery! I don’t want to 
know anything about her.” 

“But,” said Mrs. Eyre, speaking slowly 
and softly—she had the picture of Lottie’s 
plaintively sweet face before her—“ she is 
ill—your wife, your Lottie—ill, very, very 
ill.” 

“Tl, did you say ?” interrupted the young 
husband, turning very pale. “Ill ?—not 
going to die, is she?” and his voice was 
choked with tears. 

“No, not so ill as that, we hope,” said 
Mrs. Eyre. “She lies in the sick asylum, 
well taken care of. Shall we kneel in prayer 
and ask God’s blessing upon the means used 
for her recovery ?” 

Lottie’s husband knelt—in just that way 
which proved to experienced eyes that the 
attitude was a novel one to him; and when 
at length they rose from their knees Mrs. 
Eyre felt that the moistened eye told of a 
heart tendered and anguished. He spoke 
freely of the past eight years of married life, 
its drifting downwards, with broken Sab- 
baths and its drinking days. 

An appointment was made for the follow- 
ing Sunday evening for further talk. Punc- 
tually to the hour Lottie’s husband came. 
He had promised to attend an afternoon 
service held within easy access of his abode. 
At that service he was to have looked out 
for Mrs. Eyre. 

“What kept you away to-day from the 
meeting you had promised to attend ?” was 
Mrs. Eyre’s opening question. 

“Oh, please,” was the stammering answer, 
and the young husband looked very self- 
conscious, “I went instead to the—the sick 
asylum to see my Lottie, and we would 
like to begin a home again together; only 
please help us out of London. It would be 
dead against the wife here, in the very midst 
of old temptations.” 

The story has not ended, but we close it 
here. Like many another tale of unfinished 
lives, it speaks its solemn lessons to hearts 
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open to receive the truth. On of the leneons | decay) with the resurrection life of a living 





thus given is this :— | Christ. 
‘* If you've forgotten to be good One more lesson from Lottie’s story. None 
uiuamctoneme. feel more humbled into anguished longing for 


All lite isa beginning.” a life fuller of regenerating power than the 

And another this:—‘“ As the Father hath | two who were privileged to minister to their 
sent me into the world, even so send I you,” | poor suffering sister ; but what has been done 
to be a living message from the heart of/| for that one life by hand-touch and heart- 
God’s love to the weary heart of pining-for- | touch might be done for tke million were the 
love humanity. | truly Christ’s to be more Christly—faith and 

Hand-touched and heart-touched —Christ | life one in claiming all that lies enfolded in 
revealing Himself to the lost and outcast de: the Master’s parting promise to His disciples 
through” such as live His life; such as feel | —‘‘ If any man believe in Me, the works that 
what He felt of compassion for the multitude, 
who were as sheep without a shepherd, who | these shall he do, because I go unto My 
see what He saw when He bid Zaccheus, the | Father. And whatsoever ye shall ask in My 
publican, come down, and let Him that. day | name that will I do, that the Father may be 
abide at his house, thereby awekening the | glorified in the Son. If ye shall ask any- 
yearning desire for purity of life by closer | thing in My name I will do it.” 
contact with His own ; such as hear what He | One practical thought, linking Lottie’s story 
heard above the talk and clattering footsteps | with the reader’s sy "mpathy, is this: would 
of the crowd which walked between, even | any one care to help to establish the new 
the anguished cry of the wayside beggar Bar- | home for Lottie and her husband, where, in 
timeus pining for sight ; such as realise that, | more senses than one, life may be begun 
wherever found shumanity ’sneedis humanity’s [8 again ? 
appeal to Him who came “to seek and tosave| |New scenes, new circumstances, new sur- 
the lost ;’—this is the glorious work of the | roundings will greatly help to make the new 
Christly to-day; this the medium of regene-| life possible, taking into consideration the 
rating power which is to touch the moral | fact that both husband and wife yearn with 
death of the masses (so long left to themselves | passionate longing, having confessed their 
that by this time death is fast falling into | “evil ways,” to forsake them. 














“WE SALUTE THEE, AND LIVE.” 
een brave, in days of old, 


Facing dangers manifold, 
Looked unto their king to ery— 
“Thee we do salute, and die.” 


Service for an earthly king 
Other ending cannot bring ; 
Whatsoe’er thy record be, 
Death is all it gives to thee. 


Christian brave, where’er thy way, 
Thine it is with joy to say— 
“King, to whom our hearts we give, 
Thee we do salute, and live.” 


Service for the heavenly King, 
Love and life eternal bring ; 
He alone true life can give, 
Him we may salute, and live. 
MARY MATHEWS-SMITH. 











THE OLIVE LEAF. 





By Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D. 


“And lo! in her mouth an olive leaf pluckt off.’”—Grwxsis viii. 11. 


WING to the wickedness of man, God | 
brought back the earth to its primeval 
condition, when it was without form and | 
void. The changes of the climates and zones, | 
the order of the seasons, the varieties of | 
the landscape, were all obliterated by the | 
dreary uniformity of the flood. When the 
flood subsided, the original work of creation | 
was, therefore, representatively enacted over | 
again in the growth of plants upon the new | 
soil, in the descent of the animals from the | 
ark, in the appearance of the rainbow in the | 
clouds, and in the establishment of the great | 
world covenant, that seed-time and harvest, | 
cold and heat, summer and winter, day and 
night, should never cease. At the first crea- | 
tion, the Spirit of God brooded over the face 
of the waters, like a dove with expanded | 
wings, preparing the world to be the abode 
of vegetable, animal, and human life. At 
the second creation, the dove’s wings hovered 


the preparation of a new green world, that 
should emerge purified from its baptism and 
be to Noah what Eden had been to Adam. 
At the new creation of God, the Holy Spirit, 
in the form of a dove, appeared over the 
waters of our Lord’s baptism as a symbol of 
the better covenant which, under the Prince 
of Peace, should restore the order and har- 
mony of the world, and terminate the evil 
and confusion which sin had made in human 
hearts and lives. 

1. Let us look at the profound, far-reaching 
significance of the green leaf in the mouth of 
the dove, as the first production of a new and 
regenerated world. In the first place, the 
green leaf is the great purifier of nature. 
This is one of the most important offices 
which it was created to fulfil. In the early 
ages of the earth, long before man came upon 
the scene, the atmosphere was foul with 
carbonic acid gases, so poisonous that a few 


over the waters of the deluge, announcing | inspirations of them would be sufficient to 


the termination of the divine judgment, and | destroy life. These formed a dense covering 
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which kept in the steaming warmth of the | the surface of the earth ; while by the very 


earth, and nourished a rank and luxuriant | 
vegetation. Gigantic ferns, tree mosses, and | 
reeds grew with extraordinary rapidity and | 
absorbed these noxious gases into their own | 
structures, consolidating them into leaves, 
stems, and branches, which in the course of 
long ages grew and decayed, and by subtle 
chemical processes and mechanical arrange- 
ments were changed into coal-beds under the 
earth. In this wonderful way two great 
results were accomplished at the same time 
and by the same means : the atmosphere was 
purified and made fit for the breathing of 
man, and animals useful to man, and vast 
stores of fuel were prepared to enable future 
generations to subdue the earth and spread 
over it the blessings of civilisation. And 
what the green leaves of the early geological 
forests did for the primeval atmosphere of 
the world, the green leaves of our woods 
and fields are continually doing for our 
atmosphere still. They absorb the foul air 
caused by the processes of decay and com- 
bustion going on over the earth, and by the 
breathing of men and animals, and convert 
this noxious element into the useful and 
beautiful products of the vegetable kingdom. 
They preserve the air in a condition fit for 
human breathing. Without them, carbonic 
acid gas would soon accumulate to such 
an extent that animal life would be impos- 
sible. There would be no gaily-coloured 
blossoms to delight our senses and stimulate 
the poetical side of our nature ; for flowers 
are as pure breathers as man himself, and 
cannot exist in afoul atmosphere. We little 
think when we inhale the fresh air that its 
purity and healthfulness come to us by the 
beautiful mission of the green leaf. Nor 
have we only the green leaves of our own 
fields and woods to thank for this bless- 
ing ; the air that we breathe has been purified 
for us, hundreds of miles away, by the 
* palms of the south and the pines of the north, 
by the birches of America, and the gum-trees 
of Australia. Nothing is more wonderful in 
nature than the balance which is constantly 
kept up between the animals that contaminate 
the air and the plants that purify it ; the 
refuse of the one kingdom being the food of 
the other. Were even so small a proportion 
as ten per cent. of carbonic acid gas allowed 
to accumulate in the atmosphere, it would 
destroy every living animal that breathed it. 
And yet out of a much smaller proportion of 
this noxious substance in the atmosphere, 
the green leaf builds up all the immense and 
varied mass of the vegetation that covers 





same act it restores to man and the other 
animals the atmosphere in healthy purity. 
These considerations will show us how 
significant it was, that the first object of the 
new world that was about to emerge from 
the flood should be a green leaf. It was a 
symbol, a token to Noah that the world would 
be purified from the pollution of those un- 


| natural sins which had brought death and 


destruction upon it, and would once more be 
fitted to be the home of a peculiar people 
zealous of good works. What the green leaf 
is in nature, the leaves of the tree of life are 
in the spiritual sphere. The gospel of Jesus 
Christ, which the Heavenly Dove carries to 
the homes and the hearts of men, is the great 
purifier of the world. The moral atmosphere 
is being constantly contaminated by the nox- 
ious exhalations of human sins and follies. 
Blessings are abused, and in their abuse turn 
into evils. Itwas necessary therefore that some 
counteraction should be provided. And He 
who has so wonderfully balanced the natural 
world by the ministry of the green leaf has also 
balanced, in a more wonderful way still, the 
moral world by the ministry of Him upon 
whom the Dove descended at His baptism, 
and who bore our sins in His own body on the 
tree, and in so doing brought in an ever- 
lasting righteousness. And not only does 
His salvation balance the evil of the world, 
convert baneful and noxious things to good 
and noble uses, change sinners into saints, 
and cause all things to work together for 
good to them that love God; it does far 
more than produce a moral equilibrium. It 
is a victorious principle, and is destined in 
the end to overcome all the sins of the world, 
and to make of this sin-ruined creation a 
new heaven and a new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness. 

2. In the second place the green leaf is the 
source of all the life of the world. It is by 
its agency alone that inert inorganic matter 
is changed into organic matter, which fur- 
nishes the starting-point of all life. Nowhere 
else on the face of the earth does this most 
important process take place. Everything 
else consumes and destroys. The green leat 
alone conserves and creates. It is the medi- 
ator between the world of death and the 
world of life. The crust of the earth was 
once like a burnt cinder ; and the reason why 
it has not continued so, why, unlike the moon 
which revolves round the earth a great life- 
less desert of solid lava, it has been peopled 
with all kinds of living things, is owing to 
the ministry of the green leaf. It is because 
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of this ministry that in a world once burnt 
up is found an abundant supply of combustible 
materials for all our wants. During the long 
geological periods the silent agency of the 
leaf has been slowly recovering combus- 
tible materials from the wrecks of the first 
conflagration that should enter anew into the 
great vortex of life and use and beauty. The 
quiet sunbeams, working by means of the 
most delicate of all structures—the cellular 
tissue of the green leaf—and by a process the 
most subtle and wonderful in the whole 
range of chemistry, have partly undone the 
work of the fire ; and whatever now exists 
on the earth unburnt—wood, coal, animal and 
vegetable tissue, the wondrous body of man 
himself—we owetothatsimple agent, the green 
leaf. There is a mighty conflagration still 
going on continually all over the earth—not 
with the roar and fury of a great fire con- 
suming an extensive building, in which the 
elements rush into combination with an 
appalling force which no human power can 
resist—but unseen, unheard, unknown to us, 
except when in the end we see the dreary 
results, reducing all things to decay, corrup- 
tion, dust and ashes, burning everything that 
can be burnt, and converting the earth into 
a wniform lifeless desert. But there is a 
mightier force ceaselessly at work undoing all 
the destruction, giving beauty for ashes, and 
the rich variety of life for the dreary uni- 
formity of death; working not amid the 
convulsions of nature and the clash of the 
elements, but quietly, unseen, unknown, 
except when in the end we see the results of 
its beneficent labours ; and that force is the 
green leaf. Methinks the little leaf is the 
most wonderful thing in nature. I am not 
surprised that God should have chosen it in 
the burning bush as the medium of His revela- 
tion to Moses, or in the Cross of Calvary as 
the instrument of the salvation of the world. 
I never see a green leaf without ever-increas- 
ing wonder and admiration—amazed at the 
apparent inefficiency of the means and the 
stupendous magnitude of the result. 

In this light how suitable it was that an 
olive leaf freshly plucked should have been 
the first object brought to Noah in the ark! 
For just as the green leaf is the means in the 
natural world of counteracting all the de- 
structive forces that are reducing its objects 
to dust and ashes, and clothing its surface 
with vegetable and animal life, so the olive 
leaf in the mouth of the dove spoke to Noah 
of the undoing of the work of destruction 
caused by the flood, and of the raising up of a 
new and fairer creation out of the universal 





wreck, That olive leaf was the earnest of 
a mighty redemption, of the restitution of 
all things. It foretold the destruction of the 
death which had already destroyed the world, 
and the opening up of a new world beyond the 
wide drear wilderness, and the floods of time 
—in which Eden itself would be forgotten in 
the transporting joy of heaven, and the tree 
of life would be restored in a grander and 
more multiplied form. And just as all this 
beautiful world of life and joy is the product 
of the work of the green leaf, so all that 
mankind has achieved and enjoyed since the 
flood—the great results of civilisation, and 
the still greater results of redemption— 
arose out of the work of grace whose dawn- 
ing the green leaf intimated, and whose opera- 
tion it typified. For sin and grace are in 
constant antagonism—like the force of the fire 
that burns everything to ashes, and the force 
of the green leaf that builds up life and beauty 
out of the ashes; and God has suffered sin 
to continue because He knows that grace can 
conquer it, strip~its spoils, and convert its 
ruins into higher and nobler forms of life. 

3. In the third place the green leaf is the 
best conductor of electricity—that most 
powerful and destructive of all the forces of 
the earth. To guard our homes and public 
buildings from its destructive action we 
erect our lightning rods whose sharp points 
quietly drain the clouds, or failing to do this, 
receive the discharge and bear it harmlessly 
to the earth. But ages before Franklin 
pointed the first lightning rod to the storm, 
God had surrounded the dwellings of man 
with a protection far more effectual than 
this ; for since the creation of organic life 
every pointed leaf and blade of grass have 
been silently disarming the clouds of their 
destructive weapon. A twig covered with 
leaves, sharpened by nature’s exquisite work- 
manship, is said to be three times as effectual 
as the metallic points of the best-constructed 
rod. And when we reflect how many 
thousands of these vegetable points every 
large tree directs to the sky, and consider 
what must be the efficacy of a single forest 
with its innumerable leaves, or of a single 
meadow with its countless blades of grass— 
we see how abundant the protection from the 
storm is, and with what care providence has 
guarded us from the destructive force. And 
was not that green leaf which came to Noah in 
the ark God’s lightning conductor? Did it 
not bear down harmlessly the destructive 
power of heaven? Did it not assure Noah 


that the wrath of God was appeased—that 
the storm was over—and that peace and 
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safety could once more be enjoyed upon the 
earth? And is not He to whose salvation 
that leaf pointed—who is Himself the 
“ Branch ”—God’s lightning conductor to 
us? He bore the full force of the Father’s 
_ wrath due to sin; He endured the penalty 
. which we deserved, and having smitten the 
shepherd, the sheep for whom He laid down 
His life are scathless and unharmed. He is 
now our refuge from the storm; apd under 
His shadow we are safe from all evil. 

4. In the fourth. place, the green leaf is 
the source of all the streams and rivers in 
the world. It is by the agency of the leaf 
that water circulates as the life-blood of the 
globe. In a leafless world there would be 
no rains and no streams. Destroy the woods, 

‘and you destroy the balance,of nature ; you 
prevent the formation of clouds, you dry up 
the rivers, and you produce an arid desert. 
Whereas, on the other hand, foster the 
growth of leaves, and they will alter the 
nature of the climate, and change the wilder- 
ness into a fruitful field. And how appro- 
priately in this light did the green leaf come 
to Noah, as the earnest and the instrument 
of the re-arrangement of a world which had 
pe pr reduced to a desert by the punishment 

man’s sin! That leaf assured him that 
the old rivers would flow again; that the 
former fields would smile anew; that the 
forests would, as in previous times, cover the 
earth with their shadow ; and that all the 
conditions of seed-time and harvest, and of a 
pleasant and useful home for man, would be 
present as of yore. And is not the Heavenly 
Dove bringing to usin the ark of our salva- 
tion a leaf of the tree of life, whose leaves 
are for the healing of the nations, as a token 
that beyond the destructive floods of earth, 
beyond the final conflagration in which all 
things shall be burnt up, the river of life will 
flow again; and amid the green fields of 
the paradise restored, the Lamb shall lead us 
to fountains of living waters, and God shall 
wipe away all tears from our eyes? The 
chaos of this weary and disordered earth will 
be re-arranged and moulded into fairer forms 
and brighter hues, as a fit home for renewed 
and glorified humanity, by Him who will do 
what Noah failed to do: comfort us coneern- 
ing our work and toil of our hands, because 
of the ground which the Lord hath cursed. 

5. In the fifth place thegreen leaf is the type 
upon which the forms of all life are moulded. 
All the e's of a plant are but modifications 
of the The stem is a leaf rolled up 

tight; the blossom is a leaf transfigured for a 

higher purpose ; the fruit. is a leaf changed 








into a receptacle for the seed; and the 
seed itself is a leaf packed together in a 
case to protect it from unfavourable weather, 
and furnished with a sufficient amount of 
food for its unfolding and growth into a new 
plant in more favourable circumstances. 
Take a pea or a bean, and if you strip off its 
envelope or skin, you find that it consists of 
a short joint and a pair of leaves ; as it grows 
in the ground another joint with its pair of 
leaves is formed ; as it still grows in the air and 
sunshine, another joint with its pair of leaves 
is formed ; and then another joint with its pair 
of leaves is formed, and so on. The whole stem 
consists of a mere repetition of these single 
elements—joints and leaves. And as all the 
vegetable kingdom is thus built up of leaves, 


.8o the animal kingdom is constructed on the 


same model. All organisms, whether animal 
or vegetable, are similar in their elementary 
structure and form; and the, most compli- 
cated results are attained by the simplest 
conceivable means, and that without the 
slightest violation of the original plan of 
nature. The palm of the human hand and 
the back-bone of the human form are both 
constructed upon the model of the leaf. 
Thoreau has said that the whole earth is but 
a gigantic leaf, in which the rivers and 
streams resemble the veins, and the moun- 
tains and plains the green parts. And did 
not He who sent the dove with the olive leaf 
to Noah, thereby assure him that out of 
that leaf would be evolved the whole fair 
world of vegetable and animal life, which, 
for awhile, had, perished beneath the waters 
of the flood ; that it would be reconstructed 
upon the old type.and developed according 
to the old pattern# - And did not He who 
developed this great world of life out of the 
single leaf, develop.all the great scheme of 
grace, all the wondrous history of redemp- 
tion, out of the first simple promise to our 
first ,parents after their fall? Amid all the 
varying dispensations.of His providence, He 
has been without variableness or shadow of 
turning, unfolding more and more the ger- 
minating fulness of the same glorious plan 
of grace. The Kingdom of Heaven, which 
was first small ag a grain of mustard seed, 
has become a great tree filling the earth with 
its shadow, and satisfying mankind with its 
fruit ; and .from fifst to last it is but the 
evolution of one ggeat idea. And He has 
assured us that the things of the new heavens 
and the new earth will be the things of the 
old, only purified, and ennobled, and removed. 
for ever beyond all risk of change and death. 
Of all the green leaves of the earth it was 
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most fitting that the olive leaf should have 
been selected as the first product of the new 


restored world. The olive tree spreads over | 


a large area of the earth; it combines in 
itself the flora of the hills and the plains. 
It clothes with shade and beauty arid slopes 
where no other vegetation would grow. It 
extracts by a vegetable miracle nourishment 
and fitness from the driest air and the barest 
rock ; on it may be seen at the same time 
opening and full-blown blossoms, and green | 
and perfectly ripe fruit. Each bough is laden 
with a wealth of promise and fulfilment, 
beauty for the eye and bounty for the palate. 


No tree displays such a rich profusion and | 


succession of flowers and fruits. It is the 
very picture of prosperity and abundance. 
Its very gleanings are more plentiful than | 
the whole harvest of other trees. It strikingly | 
illustrates, therefore, the overflowing good- 
ness of the Lord to whom belong the earth | 
and the fulness thereof. 
and distorted passion of its trunk - and 
branches, like a vegetable Laocoon writhing | 
in agony, strikingly pictures the labour and | 
the groaning, and travailing together in pain 
of the earth, through which all its fair births | 
and bright promises of abundance are pro- 
duced. It has also been universally regarded | 
as an emblem of peace ; and when the dove 


was divinely guided to come with it in its | 


bill to Noah when the waters were subsiding, 
God wished it to be understood as a token 
of peace and goodwill on earth. 

What the olive leaf began in Noah’s case, 


Was consummated under the olive-trees of | 


Gethsemane. He who destroyed the ante- 


diluvian sinners by the flood, endured the | 
contradiction of greater and more aggravated 


While the twisted | 


sinners against Himself. He who sent the 
_ flood as a punishment of sin, now suffered it 
Himself in a more terrible form as an atone- 
ment for sin. The olive leaf of Noah’s dove 
showed that God’s strange work was done, 
and that He had returned to the essential 
elements of His nature, and love shone forth 
again. The olive leaves of Gethsemane that 
thrilled with the fear of the great agony that 
took place beneath them, tell us that God 
|so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him might not perish but have eternal life. 
What sweeter message, what dearer hope 
could come to us in our sins and sorrows 
than this ! 

We read in classic authors that men used 
to study the flight of birds across the sky, 
}and draw good < or bad omens from the man- 
_ner of their flight ; hence one of our English 
words, auspicious, means literally, beholding 
| the favourable flight of a bird. And another 
| word, temple, meant originally a portion of 
the sky marked out by the rod of the diviners 
or augurs, in which the flight of birds was to 
| be particularly observed. All this supersti- 
tion is, perhaps, only a relic or survival of 
| Noah’s ‘sending out the raven and the dove for 
indications of the state of the flood. Let 

us practise a higher divination. God has 
| brought us into His temple and bade us con- 
| sider the Heavenly Dove that has come on 
| the auspicious errand of our salvation. Let 
| us take Him in, and may the olive leaf of the 
| gospel which He brings heal all the wounds 
and evils which sin has inflicted upon us, 
and impart to us the hope which maketh not 
ashamed of the inheritance, incorruptible and 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away. 





BLIND CHINAMEN 


\ HILE I was in Peking I had a most 

interesting glimpse of the very newest 
experiment, among the many benevolent 
efforts which are being made by good Chris- 
tians all over this country for various classes 
of the neglected poor. This is one which 
has never before been attempted, or I should 
say even dreamt of, in China—namely, teach- 
ing the blind to read and write. 

Considering the frightful difficulty of ac- 
quiring these arts, for men with full use of 
their eyes, the notion of initiating the blind 
into these mysteries might well stagger the 
most hopeful ; yet it has been accomplished, 
and reduced to a system of marvellous sim- 


AND COLPORTEURS. 


plicity, by Mr. W. H. Murray, who intro- 
duced me to his first group of what I may 
term salvage from the slums of Peking. 

We found them sitting together in a dark 
room, reading aloud, with unmistakable de- 
light ‘in their’ newly-acquired talent. 

It struck me as intensely pathetic (as we 
stood at the threshold of that dark room 
where, till a light was brought, I could dis- 
tinguish nothing) to hear words which I 
knew to be those of the Chinese version of 

the Holy Scriptures, read by men who, less 
than four months ago, sat begging in the 
streets, in misery and rags, on ‘the verge of 
starvation. Thence they were rescued by Mr. 
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Murray, as suitable subjects for his first effort 
in aid of the great sightless legions of China, 
and already they have mastered the arts 
which, in this land, insure the respect of all 
classes. 

But before I speak of the blind men, I 
must just tell you something of Mr. Murray 
himself, for he is a brother Scot of the true 
type which brings his country’s name into 
good repute—a son whom the old country 
has good reason to hold in honour. As a 
specimen of what good may be done bya 
resolute spirit, resolved to conquer all diffi- 
culties, I think Mr. Murray’s career is as fine 
an example as any I have ever heard of. 

Having lost an arm by an accident in a 
saw-mill, he was disabled from following his 
original profession. He therefore sought and 
obtained employment as a rural letter-carrier 
in the neighbourhood of Glasgow. He was 
subsequently employed by the National Bible 
Society of Scotland as a colporteur, and at 
this time his remarkable facility for languages 
attracted the notice of some of the directors. 
It was accordingly arranged that he should 
attend some classes at the college, though 
his studies were not allowed to interfere 
with his regular work. All day long, there- 
fore, he travelled with his Bible waggon, 
went to bed at nine P.M., rose at three A.M. 
(only think of the physical misery involved 
in turning out regularly at such an hour!), 
studied till it was time for his classes at 
eight and nine A.M., and then began again at 
a new day’s work of colportage. 

Thus he worked steadily through two long 
dreary winters in Glasgow—a good prepara- 
tion for the bitter cold of winter in northern 
China, whither he was sent in 1871—and 
where, of course, his first work was the 
herculean task of thoroughly mastering the 
language, which can only be really accom- 
plished on the spot. 

During the long hours he daily spent in 
the crowded streets he was filled with com- 
passion for the terribly numerous blind beg- 
gars, who wander about utterly uncared for, 
and the thought occurred to him that some 
méthod might be devised for teaching them 
to read. Of course no amount of emboss- 
ing could make the frightfully complicated 
Chinese character comprehensible to the 
most sensitive fingers ; but something simpler 
might be devised. 

Never was there a better proof of the ad- 
vantage of acquiring any sort of useful know- 
ledge, even when there seems no present 
reason for doing so. 

Shortly before leaving England in 1871 





Mr. Murray happened to have an oppor- 
tunity of learning something of Professor 
Bell’s system of visible speech, in which he 
accordingly took some lessons, as also in 
Braille’s system of reading and writing for 
the blind by means of embossed dots. 

On arriving in China he found that the 
former actually facilitated his own study of 
the excruciating language, and as he noted 
down the value of every sound he mastered, 
he seems to have gradually reduced much 
of his own knowledge into this extraordi- 
narily simple (and yet to me quite incom- 
prehensible) form. With patient ingenuity 
he then contrived so to combine the two 
systems that there seemed every reason to 
hope that blind Chinamen might actually 
be taught to read and write. It is simply 
marvellous to see with what apparent sim- 
plicity the system lends itself to the render- 
ing of Chinese sound, and to replacing the 
bewildering multitude of Chinese characters ; 
but -it is still more amazing to me to see 
how quickly and easily these poor creatures 
seem to master the subject. 

Looking round for a suitable subject to 
begin with, Mr. Murray selected a poor little 
orphan beggar, who was lying almost naked 
in the streets, without any relations to take 
care of him. He was attracted by the boy’s 
cheerful contentment in his loneliness and 
poverty, and by the fact that he was free 
from the taint of leprosy, which is terribly 
common among the miserable beggar popu- 
lation. So he took him in hand, washed 
and clothed him, and undertook to provide 
food and lodging, on the condition that he- 
would apply himself to mastering this new 
learning. Considering the honour which in 
China attaches to all literary pursuits, the 
boy was delighted, as well he might be. But 
only conceive his ecstasy and the thankful 
satisfaction of his teacher when, within siz 
weeks, he was able not only to read fluently, 
but to write with remarkable accuracy !:! 
When you consider that a man with the full 
use of all his faculties takes years of hard 
study to acquire the same powers with the 
use of the ordinary Chinese character, you 
will scarcely wonder that those who knew 
this wretched blind beggar-boy two months 
previously deemed the result to be simply 
miraculous. 

To complete the experiment two blind 
beggar-men were also induced to try to learn. 
They also have to be supported on an allow- 
ance of 15s. a month, to enable them to give up 
their former profession and hetake them to 
that of letters. Though not so exceptionally 
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bright as the boy Sheng, the two men have 
made most satisfactory progress. Lee, who 
is a tall, good-looking man about forty-two, 
mastered the whole system and principle 
within two months, and can now read cor- 


rectly by touch. His writing is not so far: 


advanced as that of the boy, who acts as his 
teacher. They read the Old and New Testa- 
ment with perfect facility, and Sheng wrote 
out for me a whole page of a Chinese classic, 
which to my eye only presents groups of the 
neatest dots, which to my coarse touch are 
wholly undistinguishable one from the other. 
But there it is, a written page of a classic 
highly distinguished by all Chinamen, as a 
lesson in pure morality. 

The other man, Ting, is not so acute in 
perception as these two ; to him learning is 
more difficult, and as he slowly fingers his 
way along the line he sometimes makes mis- 
takes, greatly to the amusement of the other 
two, who read with true enjoyment, and 
rarely make a mistake. But Ting means to 
persevere, and, being a Christian, it is hoped 
that he will become useful as a colporteur in 
the distribution of Christian pamphlets. The 
other men, though not Christians, are so 
enchanted with their newly-mastered art, 
that they will lose no chance of reading the 
Scriptures to whoever will listen to them, 
and it is evident that the mission might be 
greatly aided in spreading the knowledge of 
Christian truths by the agency of a whole 
phalanx of blind men. At present, however, 
thisis a purely personal effort of Mr. Mur- 
ray’s, and such pecuniary aid as has hitherto 
reached him has been insufficient to establish 
the work on a permanent footing. The work 
of teaching, also, is altogether outside of his 
official work, and he can only accomplish it 
in extra hours stolen from sleep, by rising 
early and sitting up late. 

He would, however, very gladly increase 
his class, especially as those already taught 
could now become assistant teachers, and if 
any one feels disposed to help him in this 
labour of love, a gift of £10 will enable 
him to give one Chinese beggar a year’s 
training ; but as‘monya pickle maks a mickle,’ 
the smallest contributions will be gladly 





the three blind men on his own slender 
income. Since then five years have elapsed, 
and those first taught have been sent forth 
to work, but still the available funds are so 
limited that the present school only numbers 
six boys—a happy but small family, which 
might very well be augmented but for the 
lack of filthy lucre. These boys are found 
to have a remarkable talent for music, good 
voices, and an excellent ear. They have been 
instructed in its science, and have learnt to 
write music from dictation with extraordi- 
nary facility. When the sheet is taken out 
of the frame each reads off his part, and 
rarely makes any mistake. Their singing is 
said to be very attractive. 

Of the pupils who have already passed 
through the course of study, the first boy, 
Sheng, was early sent out to travel for about 
a month in company with a native colporteur, 
and while the latter sold his books Sheng 
read the Scriptures aloud. The sight of a 
blind boy reading so amazed the people that 
they crowded round, all eager to purchase 
the book. After a while the boy was enticed 
away by a blind musician, who persuaded 
him that he would never be able to earn his 
own living if he became a Christian. But 
he very soon returned to his allegiance, 
sorely grieved for having thus temporarily 
disappointed his benefactor. 

Ting, who was already a Christian, has 
gone on steadily, and had one day the satis- 
faction of bringing to Mr. Murray a letter 
from one of the Imperial princes, praising 
the good works done by the Bible Society, 
and requesting that a copy of every book 
they had to sell should be sent to him, and 
that Mr. Murray should come in person to 
explain them. 

The books proved a good donkey-load, 
but all were received with thanks, and paid - 
for, and some are known to have gained 
admission within the palace itself, two 
sets having been purchased by a eunuch of 
the Emperor’s household, that he and a 
friend might read them aloud in company. 

Of course, so marvellous an event as that 
half-starved blind beggars should be cared 
for by foreigners and endowed with ap- 


received by the Secretary of the National | parently miraculous powers, has attracted 
Bible Society of Scotland, 60, Virginia Street, | considerable attention amongst all classes, 


Glasgow. 
By recent accounts from Peking I learn 


| 


and rumours concerning it have gone forth 
to distant parts. One blind man having 


something of the progress of this most inte-| heard of this wonderful thing, travelled 
resting work, which, however, can still only | three hundred miles to put himself under 


be carried on, on a very limited scale, for | Mr. Murray’s tuition. ‘ 
As above mentioned, Mr.| be endowed with talents which seem to 


lack of means. 


Another is found to 


Murray commenced to work by supporting | fit him specially for the ministry, so he is to 
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be transferred to the care of the Rev. Jona- 
than Lees, who has an institution at Tien-tsin, 
for preparing candidates for holy orders. 

So the blind men of Peking, who have 
hitherto been a race of cruelly neglected 
outcasts, are now learning that a door of 
hope is open to them, and a course of true 
usefulness may be theirs. 

By a very singular coincidence (considering 
for how many centuries the blind of China 
and Japan have been left uncared for), a very 
similar effort for their weal was commenced 
in Japan, in 1876, by Mr. Go-ble, a par- 
tially blind Japanese gentleman who, though 
he had never seen or touched a book printed 
for the use of the blind, worked out for him- 
self a method of printing on wooden blocks 
in Roman letters, a system conveying an 
impression of all the sounds in the Japanese 
language, spelt phonetically. In this, he 
printed a small book for the use of his fellow- 
sufferers, and found, to his joy, that blind 
boys could learn to read it with far less 
trouble and toil than their seeing brothers 
could learn to read the difficult Chinese 
characters in which Japanese books are 
printed. One of his pupils was a lad of 
eighteen who‘had been blind since he was 
three years old. Within two weeks from 
the day when he received the phonetic 
alphabet, he had mastered the whole book. 

This process of printing was, however, so 
cumbersome that Mr. Go-ble appealed to all 
European Institutions for the Blind, to help 
him in improving it, that he might be able 
to scatter educational books among the blind 
all over Japan. It is useless to say that 
such a suggestion was not unheeded, and 
after some study, Mr. Lilley and Dr. Faulds 
devised a system which is found to work 
admirably. The Gospel of St. Mark was 
first prepared in raised letters. Classes for 
teaching the blind have now been formed at 
Yokohama and Mishima, and the ease with 
which they acquire the art of reading sur- 
passes all expectation. The very last gift 
of Mr. Thomas Coats, of Paisley, ere his 
much-lamented death,* was an Ullman em- 
bossing press for the use of the blind in 
Japan. 

I cannot conclude this reference to Mr. 
Murray’s voluntary work among the blind, 
without a few words concerning the main 
object of his official work. He is, as I have 
said, one of the numerous colporteurs sent 
out by the National Bible Society of Scot- 
land, to endeavour to circulate the Scriptures 
among China’s millions. 

* He was a generous supporter of the Bible Society. 






















































The effort, which at first was attended with 
manifold discouragements, has gradually 
gained ground, and thanks to a happy com- 
bination of patient gentleness with most 
resolute determination, Mr. Murray and his 
pony-cart are recognised institutions of the 
capital. Wherever there is a chance of 
effecting a sale there he takes up his post— 
no matter at what inconvenience. At the 
gate of the Examination Hall he stands 
while the students from every corner of the 
empire come forth after their labours, and 
thus, in one day, about seven hundred copies, 
each containing a Gospel and four Epistles, 
are disposed of. Another day he takes his 
stand on the bridge at the entrance to the 
Imperial City, the busiest place in Peking, 
where “all under heaven” pass and repass. 
Here he, in one day, sells upwards of a 
hundred books, and knows that they will 
travel thence to Corea, Mongolia, and the 
remotest parts of China, 

Not that sales are always so frequent. 
On one bitterly cold day, with a blinding 
dust-storm blowing so that he could scarcely 
stand, he stood for hours waiting for the 
chance of one customer ; at last, there came 
a Mongol chief followed by a servant carry- 
ing strings of money over his arm. He 
bought a copy of every Mongolian book in 
stock, and the patient seller was well satisfied 
with that day’s work. Another day there 
came a Lama in gorgeous vestments. ‘The 
Gospel is precious,” he said, and he bought a 
copy of the Christian Testament, an example 
which was at once followed by some Corean 
by-standers ; so these books were destined 
to travel far afield. 

But the most remarkable thing of all is, 
that the priests of the largest Imperial 
temple in Peking have actually allowed him, 
on payment of a trifling sum, to rent space 
for a book-stall within the temple! He could 
scarcely, at first, believe that they were in 
earnest, but so it proved, and now, on several 
days in the week, Christian books are freely 
sold in the Lama temple. 

Mr. Murray has further extended his 
connection by a Bible-selling journey through 
Mongolia. Hiring a large Mongolian cart 
drawn by a horse and an ox, he discovered 
that his driver was a Lama priest, who 
thus became’ instrumental in carrying the 
new doctrine into his own camp. One of the 
earliest customers was another Lama, who 
came desiring to purchase “the whole classic 
of Jesus,” and having obtained it, he hurried 
off to his tent, there to commence his studies 
without delay, while to the bringer of good 
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tidings he sent a most patriarchal gift—a | been found by itinerant missionaries) having 
dish of milk, a large bowl of cream, and a | actually given up idolatry, and become 
cheese. | practical Christians, without having come in 
That the books are not only bought but | contact’with any human teacher. 
also read, is a certainty of which there have} Some have even gone farther, and have 
been innumerable practical proofs, from the | even dared to declare to friends and neigh- 
number of isolated cases in which men have | bours the truths which have dawned on 
come from remote districts (or have there | their own minds. 


C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 





MAINE DE BIRAN. 


“ Thy hidden ones.” —Ps, lxxxiii. 3. 
| 


E are ever and anon being reminded, | indeed, to have taken an active and highly 
as we move in society, or as we read | intelligent part in politics. His opposition 
history,.of one of the heart-cheering revela-| to the revolution, and his protest against the 
tions made to us by our Lord and Saviour | despotism of Napoleon, however, might have 
Jesus Christ. As a rule we keep to a certain | suggested to some careful observer the ex- 
course of reading, and confine ourselves to | istence of some other and some better life. 
some circle of acquaintance, to which we| It is to this life we wish to turn attention. 
seem to have been limited by our creed and| It is the old story. There is nothing ap- 
calling. But, happily, we meet with circum- | parently to account for it. There is, on the 
stances that break in upon this routine and | other hand, everything to render it impro- 
monotony, and we thank God,as Mungo Park | bable, we should say impossible. Maine de 
did, when the moss peeped up at him from the | Biran was the son of a French physician of 
wasty desert. We find that there are other | some distinction, and apparently of good 
worlds besides the world in which we live, | property. “He inherited from his parents 
and we find also, which is better, that not | a delicate constitution and a highly nervous 
only are there other Churches besides our | temperament, which seem to have been aggra- 
own, but there are those who cannot be said | vated by a free indulgence in the gaieties of 
to have belonged to any Church, but whose | the Parisian life of the time, until his body 
lives are, or have been, “hid with Christ in | became, merely through extreme sensitive- 
God.” When we meet with such cases, we | ness, a very magazine of tortures to him.” 
are reminded of the words of the Lord Jesus, | Nominally a Roman Catholic, there is no 
“And other sheep I have, which are not of | trace, either in his life or his writings, that 
this fold: them also I must bring, and they | he was ever influenced by the creed or the 
shall hear my voice ; and there shall be one | customs of his professed religion. It was to 
fold, and one shepherd.” “And I say unto| him, apparently, not worth consideration, 
you, That many shall come from the east and | having no relation to those investigations 
west, and shall sit down with Abraham, and | that became the inspiration of his life. 
Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven.”| It was the daily trouble, that he found in 
Amongst the many “hidden ones,” in by- | his body, that brouglit him within the outly- 
gone ages, may be found Maine de Biran ;| ing regions of the kingdom of heaven. In- 
according to M. Cousin, “the greatest meta-| valid as he was, and possessed of a compe- 
physician since Malebranche.” Born in 1766, | tency, instead of adopting the usual methods 
and dying in 1824, Maine de Biran lived the | for the restoration of health, in travel and 
whole of his life in France, and we have only | change of scene, he found, intuitively, that 
to remember the history of France during | he had a work to do, and that work lay 
that period to understand the times in which | under his hand, in himself. He would know 
his lot was cast. Entering the Gardes du | himself. It is in this way he refers to the 
Corps in 1785, appointed Administrator of | fact in his diary. ‘“ When a man has little 
the Department of Dordogne in 1795, and | life, or but a weak sense of life, he is natu- 
elected to serve in the Corps Législatif in | rally carried to the observation of internal 
1809, and afterwards sitting in the Chamber | phenomena. It is this which made a psycho- 
of Deputies till his death, Maine de Biran | logist of me at such an early age.” With 
must have appeared to his cotemporaries to | what singleness of heart he gave himself to 
have been living the life common to all who | his purpose, is seen in the general absence of 
are called to a public career. He seems, | allusion to all passing events in his diary 
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(although he was ever taking his share in 
the politics of ‘his troublous times); and in 
the continuity of a record which extended 
over thirty years. One thing, and but one 
he did. He was ever studying, “ What is 
man?” Not that he wanted to know man 
in the abstract, but himself. 

The first result of his inquiries was the 
effect of some of the aspects of nature. Thus 
we read in his diary: “Grateloup, 27 Mai, 
1794. I have this day experienced a condi- 
tion of mind, too sweet, too remarkable by 
its rarity to be forgotten. I walked alone 
some moments before the setting of the sun; 
the weather was very fine; the freshness of 
every object, the charm of their combination 
in this brilliant time of spring—a charm 
which is so palpable to the soul, but which 
fades in the attempt to describe it—all that 
struck my senses induced in my heart I 
know not what sweet and sorrowful emo- 
tions. Tears stood in my eyelids. How 
many ravishing feelings succeeded each 
other! Could I but obtain permanence for 
such a state, what would be left to desire ? 
I should have obtained on earth the joys of 
heaven.” 

We must remember, as we read this extract, 
that, as M. de Naville says, ‘“ At this time the 
philosophy of Condillac reigned supreme. 
Man was an animated statue, which receives 
from without, and by the channels of the 
physical senses, all the elements of his life, 
intellectual or moral. It was a vase for 
knowledge. And as for his will, it was little 
more than a mechanical agent seeking pleasure 
and flying from pain. De Biran’s way of 
resolving the problem of happiness was in 
harmony with this theory.” This marks one 
stage of his thought. 

But in 1798 Maine de Biran married, and 
retired for a time from public life, and gave 
himself to study. In 1803 his wife died, 
leaving him with three children. During 
those years, and for some time after, we have 
no personal reminiscences. At last, in 1816, 
he resumes his diary, and we find that he 
has taken the second step in his progress 
towards a belief in the livingness and respon- 
sibility of man, and of his burden. “The 


art of living,” he writes, “would consist in 
incessantly controlling the influences of out- 








side impressions, and in placing our happi- 
ness in the exercise of those faculties which 
depend on ourselves. The will should pre- 
side over all that we are.” 

The gap in Maine de Biran’s diary is omi- 
nous ; we may fairly conjecture that his mar- 
ried life, and its early close, his children and 
their training, had destroyed the merely re- 
ceptive theory, and brought to light the 
true dignity of man. We are intended to be 
educated by our relationships, and we are 
educated by training our offspring. We find 
that long years after the death of his wife he 
writes, out of the abundance of his heart, 
“Yesterday was the anniversary of the death 
of Louise Fournier, my much-loved wife. 
Semper amarum, semper luctuoswm habebo.” 

Recalled to public life, Maine de Biran 
fulfilled its duties in the spirit breathed in the 
following extract: “Iam about to take part 
in an assembly which has to deal with the 
fate of France. What part am I called upon 
to play?” And asserting the empire of the 
will, and man’s power to select the way in 
which he will walk, he says, “I will put 
aside all vanity, all personal sentiment ; I will 
be of perfect good faith. What matters it 
how people think of me, if I fulfil the duty 
for which I am sent?” His political expe- 
rience seems to have been another distinct 
element in what we should call his conversion. 
Unsatisfied, as all pure and good men must 
be, with political life, and needing not to be 
alone in his righteousness, he turned gradually 
to its one friend and strength. “To save 
myself from desperation,” he cries, “I will 
think of God, I will take refuge in His bosom.” 
Henceforth his metaphysics, always practical, 
were devoted to discovering, as far as he 
could, “‘ What can we do alone? What may 
we expect God to do for and in us ?” 

And then comes the crown of all, a resigned 
will. ‘ At present, the happiest state for me 
consists, not as of old in a vivid feeling of 
existence, but in desiring to be nothing but 
what and where I am, and to be happy in 
God.” Such is the story of ‘a hidden life 
seeking truth and finding God. “Seek and 
ye shall find.” “Of a truth we perceive that 
God is no respecter of persons, but in every 
nation he that feareth Him and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted of Him.” 

R. H. 8. 
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“LOVE WILL FIND OUT THE WAY.” 
a Storp With a Sequel. 
3x S. K. HUTTON. 


CHAPTER I.—THE LITTLE PILGRIMS. 


T was on a sultry August day, in a great 
North of England city, that the little 
pilgrims I am going to tell you about 
made two of the passers-by in the crowded 
street, on one of their regular pilgrimages. 
The pilgrims were a little girl of five years of 
age and a little boy of four. The little girl 
led the little boy by the hand, and the little 
boy always followed her, almost at arm’s- 
length, his eyes fixed upon her with a steady, 
unwavering gaze which told of an absolutely 
confiding trust, while the little girl turned 
her searching, eager glances first to this side 
and then to that, then up into the faces of 
the passers-by, as if she feared to lose, by an 
oversight, the object of their united search, 
and from time to time turned back upon her 
little follower looks filled half with a mother’s 
tenderness, half with the encouragement of a 
guide and counsellor, which said, “ Never de- 
spair!” to the young disciple. At times the 
little fellow’s hopes would seem to die out, 
and he would sit down on a doorstep in the 
hot, dusty, crowded road and burst into tears 
of childish anguish. 

“ We can’t find it, Jeannie ; we never shall, 
and I’m tired. Come home.” And the tears 
would trickle through the dirty little hands 
that covered the small dirty face. 

/ 


“We shall, Billy ; I know we shall,” Jean- 
nie would answer with passionate earnestness, 
kneeling before him and surrounding her idol 
with her little protecting arms. “ We shall 
some day, I’m sure ; but we'll go home now.” 

And then, perhaps, some passer-by would 
inquire into the cause of distress, and bestow 
a penny or a halfpenny upon the little pair, 
smiling at the answer he had received. The 
penny or halfpenny bought the pilgrims a 
bun, which they always shared and then 
trudged home, side by side, talking in an 
undertone, already hopeful for the morrow. 

They were perfectly systematic in their 
line of conduct. As soon as the noisy school 
was over, and the poor but sufficient meal 
eaten, they set off, with Biddy O’Corry’s 
blessing on their search; Jeannie leading the 
way and looking about, like a little bird, with 
quick, eager eyes on every side, and Billy 
following at arm’s-length, as we have said, 
until the strength of the small pair was ex- 
hausted, when they would sit down to rest— 
sometimes, also, but rarely, to despair—and 
Billy would take up the tale, and build splen- 
did castles in the air, in his eager, childish 
way, and Jeannie would listen with all her 
ears, thinking that Billy was the most won- 
derful creature in the world. Billy never 
romanced to any living soul but Jeannie. To 


others he was silent, reserved and shy, and 
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to most people he appeared stupid ; but Jean- ‘ing /” This last word very loud, as Jeannie 
nie possessed his heart’s deepest secret, and if | escaped to seek comfort in the presence of 
one little soul ever deserved the confidence of | Billy. 
another, Jeannie Boyd deserved Billy Boyd’s; “Och, well. I belave your intentions are 
for her perfect devotion to his cause and | the best, Mrs. Peppys,” Biddy would reply ; 
the stainless honour with which she kept the | “ but there’s more truths than one in this 
promises always exacted from her. ‘You, blessed world ; and if Jeannie worships that 
won't tell, Jeannie?” ‘No, Billy,” was the | poor, silly child there, why sure and let her, 
answer. And Billy knew, by long experience, | for pity’s sake. It makes her happy, aroon.” 
that vows and oaths were often weak and| “More truths than one! The Lord for- 
poor when measured by the standard of give your poor, blind soul,” perfectly screamed 
Jeannie’s “ No, Billy ;” for never did one word | poor well-meaning Mrs. Gray Peppys, in utter 
of these wonderful romances pass Jeannie’s | and unfeigned horror. “ Alack, alack! there 
lips, even when she was most hard pressed, | is the rock that you popish people fall upon 
and when she was maintaining alone, in her | to the eternal ruin of your souls. There is 
own small’ person, the fact of Billy Boyd’s | but one truth, let priests say what they will,” 
ability, and when the genius of her idol was | and she hurried away to the comforting near- 
being savagely attacked by all the great people | ness of the stern Gray Peppys, a husband 
of her little world. after her own heart. 

“ He’s a poor, silly thing is Billy Boyd,” “Bedad, bedad!” cried Biddy, as Mrs. 
Mrs. Peppys would say austerely. | Peppys disappeared ; “what a fuss! what a 

“ He’s not,” Jeannie would cry with burn- | fuss! Poor thing, her wits has got touched, 
ing cheeks and flaming eyes. “He's not,} poor crater, to call the child untruthful! 
then, and you don’t know.” Sure the child’s as pure and as clear as the 

“Och, sure, child,” Biddy O’Corry would | noonday sun in auld Ireland, the blessed 
chime in occasionally, “I'd be glad, my dar-| land of my heart, and Mrs. Peppys is like 
lint, if he had as much mother wit in his} her dirty, brown sun here, that can’t shine 
silly head as you have in the clever little | on more days than one in a year, and that’s 











finger of yer own.” not what we’d know for shining in Ireland!” 

“He is clever—Billy is clever,” Jeannie| But they were both right—each in her 

would moan. own way—Biddy and Mrs. Peppys, onl 
) PYS; 


‘Now, Jeannie, tell me what he’s clever in, | they could not explain themselves to one 
girl,” Mrs. Gray Peppys would say sternly ; | another. 
“for we ought all to have a reason for the} There is only one truth, as Mrs. Peppys 
faith that is in us; and you, child, stick to | said, but there are as many ways of reaching 
this foolish tale with nothing to back it but | it as there are souls in this great world, and 
your own wilful ‘He is’ and ‘ He is not,’ and | surely, as Biddy said, “Jeannie’s soul was 
you know it’s all a story.” as pure and as clear as the sun in the Emerald 
Oh, how true it was that Billy was clever ;| Isle.” Yes, and much less damp and misty 
how much she could have told if she only | in its surroundings. 
might! but not for a crown on her poor little} saotiald 6 = 
rough head would Jeannie have betrayed her | CHAPTER II. WHO THE LITTLE 
trust, or repeated so much as one sentence; A®H—“THE OBJECT OF THE PILGRIMAGES. 
of Billy’s wonderful romances in vindication | —™MRS. PEPPYS OPINION OF IT. 
of her word and of the “faith that was in Brippy O’CorRY was a_ washerwoman, 
her,” as Mrs. Gray Peppys solemnly said. and so was Mrs. Gray Peppys, and they 
“Come, come, now,” Biddy would put in, | lived not far from one another on the edge 
“let the child alone, and God bless her, for | of some of those dismal and black fields to 
the blessed Virgin hasn’t a swater daughter | be found here and there almost in the heart 
of her own than Jeannie ; and if it plases her | of the great North of England towns, where 
to worship Billy, sure and we'll not spoil it | the grass is trodden away altogether in many 
for her by tazing.” places, and where, if a few straggling tufts 
“Teazing, indeed!” cried the rigid Mrs. | do remain here and there, they are draggled 
Peppys; “teazing, Mrs. O’Corry! And that’s | and black and almost more painful to behold 
all the regard you have for heaven’s truth! | than the solid earth, when one compares 
Alack! alas! It’s to unburden her soul of a] them in one’s mind with the deep green 
lie that I try my best endeavours to correct | shining blades of their country sisters, as 
her false ideas, I beg to state, Mrs. Patrick | they grow peacefully in the shady woods 
O’Corry, and not with any intention of feaz-| and quiet fields, side by side with the pink- 
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tipped daisies and the burnished celandines. 
But even in these grim fields a few little 
daisies did creep out timidly here and there, 
to be seized eagerly by baby fingers who 
knew of nothing more countrified than these 
little flowers ; and until the minds of the little 
pilgrims had been so deeply absorbed in the 
search for the object of their pilgrimages, 
their little eyes had always been the first to 
espy these sickly flowers, which were taken 
tenderly home and treasured by Biddy, 
who watered and cared for them as long as 
there was a spark of life left in their little 
frames ; and Biddy gave the children rap- 
turous descriptions of the glorious wealth of 
flowers in her own green isle. Mrs. Peppys 
was a North-country town-woman—born and 
bred—and looked upon these grimy fields, 
where her clothes-lines were weekly stretched, 
as “the country,” and so did little Jeannie 
and Billy Boyd, like many of their neigh- 
bours, who knew nothing of rural joys and 
beauties ; and they listened to Biddy’s stories 
of banks of the sweet-scented yellow prim- 
roses, overhung by the white blossom of the 
hawthorn, and interspersed with the darker 
yellow of the cowslip, the pale blue of the 
dog-violet, and the glistening white of the 
star-like stellaria, as we should listen to stories 
of fairyland, or of some “ better land” quite 
beyond our mortal ken. 

Biddy O’Corry and Mrs. Peppys were 
almost the only two stationary members of 
an ever-shifting population. No one except 
themselves, perhaps, knew who the little 
pilgrims were, or who their mother and father 
had been. The neighbours knew that Biddy 
had “taken to them,” and that was all, and 
many believed that she was well paid for it, 
as the children were tenderly cared for and 
well clothed ; but she had never received a 
penny from them since their mother’s death, 
and when her slender means failed, Mrs. 
‘Gray Peppys, out of her own good-will, sup- 
plied liberally all that the little orphans 
needed. 

Their mother had been an actress ; a poor 
girl whose childhood had been spent in the 
streets, till she could earn a little money and 
pay a trifle towards her own support; since 
that. time she had lodged with Biddy, who 
had taken to her kindly, as her neighbours 
said. 

Jeannie Reed had been a good, sweet-tem- 
pered, steady girl, in spite of her dangerous 
profession, and she had married at seven- 
teen a member of the orchestra at the theatre 
where she acted, William Boyd by name, a 
disabled, one-legged soldier, drummer, tri- 





angle and castanet player, bell-ringer, and 
all the odds-and-ends-doer of the second- 
rate band to which he belonged. Jeannie 
Reed had a charming voice with which the 
poor lame drummer had fallen in love, and 
he found a wife in Jeannie as sweet as her 
voice, and she found in Billy a devoted hus- 
band, full of life and fun in spite of his one- 
legged condition. After their marriage, Bill 
Boyd, as he was generally called, came to 
lodge with Jeannie at Biddy’s, and there the 
two little ones were born, and there they 
remained orphans, at four and three years of 
age. The lame drummer was knocked down 
and run over one Whit Monday night and 
died, and was followed to his quiet resting- 
place by his faithful Jeannie before many 
weeks were passed. 

“You'll do for ’em, Biddy, won’t you?” 
said Jeannie Boyd, speaking of her two chil- 
dren. “It’s a lot to ask of you, I know, but 
I’ve no one else to turn to; and you've been 
a mother to me, and I wish I could have paid 
you different to this.” 

“You'll never spake of it again, mavour- 
neen,” sobbed Biddy, “ onless you want to 
break the poor heart of me altogether. I'll 
take them for my own, and they shan’t want 
for a mother while I’ve a breath in my mor- 
chal body.” 

“ And what Mrs. O’Corry can’t do for them, 
Jeannie Boyd, J will do, while the Lord spares 
me to live in this sinful world,” said Mrs, 
Gray Peppys, who had already given, both of 
money and time, to the poor sufferers all that 
she had to spare, and more too, as no one 
knew but herself and Gray Peppys. These 
two women had faithfully kept their promise 
since that day, and the little Jeannie and Billy 
had grown strong and bonny, and had never 
wanted for anything till they had developed 
this new want of their own; and this want 
poor Biddy could not supply ; and Mrs. Gray 
Peppys had never, so far, been admitted into 
the secret longing of the little hearts, but she 
was going to find it out to-day, and I hope 
that you are a little curious, too, to know 
what the small couple had been so tirelessly 
seeking for, for so long. 

It was Friday, and Mrs. Gray Peppys had 
been delivering her clean clothes as usual, and 
was on her way to the last house, when she 
perceived Biddy’s two little wards speaking 
earnestly to the servant who stood on the 
steps of the house to which she was going. 
The door was shut, and the children had 
gone on before she reached the place, but 
when her summons was answered by that 
same servant she asked— 
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“Tf you please, what did those children | all I’m sure of it in all rayson, yet I can’t tell 
want? Iknowthem. They’re belonging to | them nay, for they’re so sure, and they work 
a neighbour of mine.” at it so that something more than rayson 

“Well,” said the good-natured girl, “I | tells me they must succeed! I didn’t know 
couldn’t quite make out, and yet it sounded | what they were doing for long enough my 
plain enough. The little girl said, ‘ May | very self.” 

silly Boyd make music here, please ?’” | “Mrs.O’Corry!” said Mrs. Peppys solemnly, 

“ Music /” said Mrs. Peppys with a puzzled | “you must stop it at once. You are not de- 
air. ‘No, that can’t be right. It was some-| ceived yourself, but you are allowing these 
thing else. I must ask my neighbour when | two poor innocent children to deceive them- 


I get home along.” selves. Music for such as they! Music! 
“No,” said the girl, “I thought I didn’t | Fiddlesticks and nonsense. Spades and sho- 
quite hit it off what she said.” vels, needles and threads, you should tell 
And so Mrs. Peppys trudged off home. them, and crush this sinfulness in the bud. 


“ What is it the children do, Mrs. O’Corry, | Why, they have no more music in them than 
when they go off alone these days?” she | I have—how could they ?” 
asked Biddy the first time they met after} “Why,” said Biddy, perplexed, “ Father 
that Friday. Brady said, when I confessed the whole thing 

“ Well, sure !” said Biddy, confused. “It’s | to him, that with the parents they were of they 
not for me to say, to tell you the truth, Mrs. | might have the ganus of it in them.” 
Gray Peppys, for it’s the children’s own little| ‘Father Brady !” cried Mrs. Gray Peppys. 
affair, and none of mine.” “Oh, where a priest comes in I go out !” 

“Well, then I won’t ask you,” said Mrs.| ‘And so do, and welcome,” cried Biddy, 
Peppys ; “but if it’s to make music, they'd | and then repented instantly. ‘Oh, bless me 
better put that out of their heads at once.” | for an auld, hot-headed ijut, and take no 

“Och! sure, dear, how did you find it out | notice of what I say ; but, thruth to tell, I 
at all, at all?” cried Biddy amazed, for she | niver knew a man with music in him if it 
kyew that the infants guarded their secret | wasn’t their father, Bill Boyd, for he used 
like little dragons; and then Mrs. Peppys | to drum away swately in time and chune, 
told her whas had happened, and Biddy was | first loud and then soft, and then both toge- 
thankful indeed to unburden her mind of its | ther; it seemed as if he loved his drum, 
doubts. touching it with the care of a mother, and 

“Tl tell ye how it all came about. It’s | Jeannie sitting beside him with her head on 
this way. There was aman, a poor counthry- | his shoulder, and me in yonder arrum-chair, 
man of my own, that I gave a lodging to| and the babies sleeping—bless them !—by 
one fearful night last winter. He was a| the blazing fire, last winter as he lived, on 
fearful ragged, dirty pig, poor baste, but he | many a Sunday evening ; and Jenny sang 
was starving, and from my own counthry ; | hymns to it.” 
and he slept before the fire here, and he had| “He played the drum on Sunday evening, 
one of those pianny things, and he played a| and she sang hymns to a drum/” screamed 
few poor Irish chunes on the poor thing, and | Mrs.Gray Peppys; “toa sinful, wicked, worldly 
he set Billy on the stool and let him play. | drum /” 
Och, you niver saw the like! The face of| ‘Saints presarve us!” cried Biddy. “A 
him lighted up, and his little fingers went | drum’s no more sinful than a organ.” 
about like a wonderful thing. Icould fancy “Saints preserve us!” repeated Mrs. Gray 
thin that Jeannie was right about him after | Peppys ; “saints /—broken reeds, poor worms 
all; and from that day they’ve been saking | like ourselves. he Lord preserve us, if you 
afther it!” please.” 

“ After what ?” asked Mrs. Peppyssternly.| Biddy bowed her head, and Mrs. Gray 

“Why, afther music for all the world, and | Peppys stood up very straight, lest she should 
why not?” cried Biddy. ‘The man, he told | allow her head to make a popish inclination ; 
them that some people had them in their | and Biddy said meekly— 
houses—piannys 1 mane—and they gofrom} ‘Surely the Lord presarve us, if He will.” 
house to house and ask wherever any one’s; Poor Mrs. Gray Peppys could stand no 
standing at the doors or looking out of the | more of this, and disappeared ; and Biddy 
windows sometimes ; but I’m troubled greatly | smiled, saying as she crossed herself— 
about it all, for what could come of it at all} “ Anddon’t they all protect us—the blessed 
at all, but grief and disappointment ; and for | Company of Heaven ?” 

(To be concluded next month.) 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tue Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 


ace sale 

we I want to say now, you will 

understand best if you get into you 
the ring of a story of a thirteen-year old 
boy, the son of a French flag-officer, who 
was with his father in a battle at sea. A 
long day of hard firing was over; cannon- 
balls and musket-balls had fallen from two 
opposing fleets of ships like hail-stones, and 
my little hero’s ship was strewn with dead 
and all ruined, and in flames ; and now the 
night had come. The few men that were 
left were for the most part wounded and 
despairing, looking to the fire to burn them 
or the sea to drown them ; they had lost the 
day ; their side was conquered. But seeing 
the hopeless condition of their particular ship, 
the conqueror took pity on them and sent 
one of his boats to save those who still lived. 
Amongst these was my thirteen-year old 
boy, the son of the flag-officer of the ship, 
whose father now lay among the dead and 
the dying. It was dark, save for the terrible 
flames of the fire. The whole of the men 
hailed the benevolence of the foe and grate- 
fully slipped down the ropes into the boat, 
—all but this mere stripling. Little patriot 
that he was, he would not go, and he looked 
on his companions in utter horror. That ter- 
rible light which his blazing ship made against 
the dark sky, the swiftly approaching ex- 
plosion when the powder in the ship’s hold 
would blow up, were simply beautiful to 
him compared with the thought of taking 
kindness from the men who had shot his 
father ; the boy did not move. Themen saw 
it was so, and some of them hurried back 
from the gangway by the boat where they 
had gathered. 

“Come!” they cried. ‘There’s a boat!” 

But the boy only straightened his young 
limbs and said, “ My father told me to stand 
here.” 

One put his arm in his, and wailed 

“But it’s allover. And in another moment 
the powder magazine will be fired !” 

He said nothing; his eye kindled, his young 
cheek flushed with shame. That men should 
be afraid to die of exploding gunpowder, 
yet not be ashamed to receive their lives 
from the enemies of France, he could not 
understand. He loathed their fear, and sud- 








denly withdrew his arm and took a step 
back from them. And they ran away scream- 
ing to the waiting boat— 

“ Ay, don’t leave us!” 

“ But your father is dead,” one still waited 
behind to plead. 

But he could not be moved. This time 
the words sprang from his lips like fire. 

“ My father told me to stand here.” 

And the last man went and dropped 
into the boat. And the boy stepped for- 
ward to the spot he had occupied before; 
which he had unconsciously left. He had 
no weapons to fight the fire; he had no 
refuge from the exploding powder; he did 
not want any. He feared only shame of 
faithlessness, that foulest of shames. And 
erect and alone “The boy stood on the 
burning deck.” He could not now do much 
to show his reverence for the country which 
the English had fought and the father they 
had slain; but, child as he was, he could 
proudly decline to take his own life at their 
enemy's hands. 

“ He’s a little fool,” they muttered to one 
another, as they hurriedly pushed off their 
boat and got away. But they never said 
that again. The conversation dropped, when 
they had rowed far enough away to see his 
little figure by that terrible glare of the ship’s 
blaze which made night light as day. There 
he was, lifting the body of his dead father 
and clasping it and kissing it softly. They 
looked at him, but not at one another, and 
did not speak. And as they looked the end 
came. A deafening roar from the powder 
magazine—one moment’s terrible silence—a 
shower of huge burning fragments splashing 
and hissing into the sea ; then darkness and 
silence, broken to the saved men only by the 
rhythmic sound of the oars in the rowlocks of 
their boat. 

And the little body went down with his 
father’s into the waters of Aboukir Bay. 

England sent a little boat for those men, 
but she has built a lovely shrine for that 
child, where he lives in reverence, as those 
men do not. 

And wherever the story of the child Jesus 
is known, a shrine too shall be built for Him. 
It is in the nature of things ; it must be so. 
He is famous with a glory which excelleth, 
but only excelleth, the glory of Casabianca ; 
for He too was a faithful son, and stood 
alone; and for His Father and His heavenly 
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country, bravely suffered, till his sufferings 
closed in death. 

He began His obedience as Casabianca, 
because it was in Him, in His heart; His 
country and His Father were there. It would 
be ignominy, humiliation, and shame to take 
ease and life from their enemies’ hands. He 
did not fear death less than His companions; 
but He loved God more! His “burning 
deck” was the grassy hills and trodden clay 
playground, and wherever else Nazareth boys 
and girls brushed against Him and one 
another; and it burned, that deck of His, 
for thirty years. He was only a little brown, 
soft-limbed thing of two years old, just come 
up, in His baby coat and cap, in His mother’s 
arms, out of Egypt, when He first stood upon 
it. And all through the dark and bright days 
of childhood, He continued to stand, while 
He ran about with the rest ; for the stand He 
made was in his Heart. This was the com- 
mandment He had received, “‘ That ye love 
one another.” 

And eager was His heart for the work. 
With all of it, He loved the little Simons and 
Peters and Marys and Ruths around Him. 
At the sight of them, love was born in Him 
as love is born in the mother bird who feels 
alfout her legs the breaking shells of her 
eggs in her nest and the coming of her warm 
young ones under her. He never tried to 
love, it seemed to Him to be so unnatural, 
cruel, and cowardly not to love. God said : 
“Take your stand here.” And come what 
would from His foes, He must do it. 

Child of heaven as He was, He stood true 
to His kingdom and His Father. And to 
Him, that simply meant being true to all the 
little hearts God had made to sleep for rest 
under the same quiet darkness, and wake 
to the same bright breaking day, and had 
given limbs to run and laugh and sport to- 
gether, till another bedtime came round. 
God had shut Him and them up in the same 
little town to love one another. How dare 
He go away from that ? 

Yet, like the raging flames and the plead- 
ing sailors to that child of war, everything 
outside Him bitterly tried to move Him 
from it. Oh, the burnings he had to endure! 
Side by side He stood and walked and 
worked and played with vanity in this, un- 
truthfulness in that, malice in the other, 
and sulkiness in others, and hatred in others, 
and cruelty in others. His loving heart saw 
children bring about their comrades’ aches 
and angers and shames and woes, turning 
rejoicing games into dulness, miseries, tears ; 
but suffer what He might at the sight, He 








stood to His orders, and loved the little 
folks, both the evil and the good. 

Not that they were unkind to Him. 

At times the young son of hate and spite- 
fulness took a turn personally with Him. 
But come what would, He never flinched. 
Perhaps His face grew pale, His lips quivered. 
And then lookers-on grew angry; for that 
hatred, at least, and that attack were “ with- 
out a cause,” they said. 

“Knock him down,” cried the onlookers. 
But they learnt, in bewildered amazement, 
that it was no use giving such advice. 

“Tf you won't, I will!” cried a noble 
young Peter, rushing at the offender, in- 
dignant and with clenched fist. 

“Shame on you!” deeply thundered a 
boyish John, with a little of heaven’s fire 
quivering in his voice. 

But Jesus in His tunic, His child cap upon 
His head, with serious look forbade them. 
Anger without love was without God. It 
was no woe to them to censure. It gave 
them no agony to inflict punishment. Their 
love was a one-sided love; and a one-sided 
love, though it stand up for God Himself, has 
wickedness init. ‘Put down that fist, Peter. 
Let there be peace, John. Judge not lest 
you be judged. You are, all round, wrong ; 
you should love one another.” He hardly 
blamed; He pleaded; for He sadly pitied 
them, and wept about it alone. 

No personal insult or cruelty, no well- 
meaning but rather bitter-minded friend- 
ship, could move Him. “Stand here!” His 
Father had said. ‘Love your enemies; 
bless them that curse you. Be the child of 
your Father!” And companions simply 
could not bear it. It was too hard to see 
the loved and the innocent suffering and not 
to fling out blows. But so utterly in earnest 
was He, that it seemed of far more worth 
than life to be true to His Father. This 
was a secret joy they never knew. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn : ‘‘ We will bless thee, our God.” (P. 184.) 
Lesson: Heb. v. 7—9. 

AnD the child Jesus made His stand and 
borrowed alone. Not that He complained 
to be alone ; it is not the habit of the kingly 
to complain. 

In the little, dull, stone Nazareth school- 
room to which He went, He was alone. 
There He heard the teacher teach that God 
had partialities for circumcised people and 
hatred for all the world besides; and the 
maxims of His favourites were, “ An eye for 
an eye, a tooth for a tooth;” but He drew 
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his young soul erect, shook off the tempter, 
and clung to His orders. As He sat in His 
place on the floor, His lips were often white, 
His eyes amazed and bewildered, for He 
heard its lessons whispered in the name of 
the Father He so loved and praised, kind 
friend and ruler of us all, and feeder of birds. 
And He turned out of the old stone build- 
ing and entered the streets where every one 
He met, the brown Jew or the white-faced 
Gentile, was precious and beloved, and en- 
tered His little home where were tiny brothers 
and sisters not less. dear to Him, all full of 
heaven’s love in a pain which heaven’s love 
alone can know. 

“What ails you, my boy?” I fancy I 
hear His mother anxiously inquire when she 
has perceived that deep suffering in His 
face. 

“Qh! mother, it is so wrong; this we 
are taught is pure and undefiled religion ;” 
and turning to James, “ Dear James, let us 
never believe them.” And looking to His 
mother again, “ Does nobody anywhere teach 
us that God is our Father, and that we 
should all love one another ?” and tears ran 
down His pale earnest face, tears of a love 
they did not understand. And his mother 
kissed him, and was bewildered at “the 
things that he suffered.” What could she 
do? And James and Joses and his little 
sisters were pensive and awed for awhile. 

But He must have felt so much more at 
the sights of daily life. The hundreds of 
delightfully good things with which children 
might fill their little world, going their daily 
way about it, they did not do. An orphan, 
timid and shy, and hungry, and naked, with 
eyes too dry for tears, a well-fed child could 
actually pass without even so much as a 
friendly look to ease his little heart. One 
young boy who never did anything naughty 
could go by another young boy all miserable 
and in disgrace, staring at him or even with 

“glances of proud disdain. A little girl could 
rush off to the playground and leave another 
little girl quite blind to feel.her perilous way 
there by herself, or to stand, if she dare not 
try that, at the door till her bedtime, with- 
out a bit of share in- the playtime fun. 
Nothing might be left of a widow’s chickens 
which foxes had stolen, but a few feathers, 
to be seen in her little garden, and she had 
relied on them for her bread and rent when 
the market came round, yet no boy feels 
for his coppers to give, or begs of his mother 
to let him carry half his supper round to her 
to make up. The next time they saw a fox 

on the hill they might shout— 








“You cunning rogue, beware! 
You jackal with long hair! 
You ate up the chickens of old Katereen, 
And ran away singing like wild Bedawin ;” 

and perhaps they threw stones at it. But 
hating badness and throwing stones at it was 
not loving one another, and what good did 
it do poor Katereen? Neighbourly love 
seemed scarcely to have got into their hearts 
at all, and, neglecting the neighbourly things 
they might do as children, they grew up to 
neglect the neighbourly things they should 
do as men and women. And He watched 
and sorrowed over them all. Yet He loved 
them : the schoolmaster, He loved ; the chil- 
dren, He loved ; the grown-up men and women, 
He loved ; the teachers of the synagogue, He 
loved, though He suffered shames and pains 
from them all it was never in the power of 
the nails and the thorns of Culvary to give. 

He was only a wondering child when 
the eyes of His understanding were opened 
to the ways of the religious teachers of His 
land ; but His grief was as real as when a 
grown man. He had to learn hundreds of 
things before He could paint the terrible 
pictures to the world as we have them painted. 

They taught how that for a handful of 
money God would release a son from kind- 
ness to his mother. And the sight of a man 
lying by the roadside in a pool of his own 
running blood had no crying out from God for 
them. Unless he had a sacrifice to give, or 
his tithes were due, he was nothing either to 
themselves or to their God. They took to 
cruelty as naturally as “wolves,” and got 
money together from the poorest to provide 
themselves with comforts and give banquets 
to their friends. And it was all in the 
air of the place, and it made His childish 
heart ache, just as the numbing winds blow- 
ing over His native hills made His childish 
hands ache. But those wicked men, He loved 
still; and away up in quiet places on the 
hills, lying with His brow upon His arms, 
face downwards, in the grass, He cried 
out to God, and wept very bitter, childish 
tears for them. It was for them, too, He 
shed His last. ‘He had received His com- 
mandment from His Father, and for His dear 
sake He stood by it. 

He loved them, as He alone could, ‘afar 
off ; they would not walk and talk with him. 
Their victims He loved and used to “visit.” 
With what heavenly refinement and delicacy 
He entered their poor rooms, only @ heart 
pure as God’s could fully see. ; 

“May I come in?” I hear Hira say in 
an awed childish voice to a woman! lying on 
a mat on the floor of her empty horae. 
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The door stood open to let the sun and 
warmth in; but He did not enter without 
permission, for He was the child not of the 
rich and vulgar, but of the meek and lowly 
God. 

And He took oft His shoes from off His 
feet at the door, for a widow’s home was holy 
ground, “ Are youill?” He continued softly, 
as He reverently trod the miserable floor. 
“Can I be of any use to you? Can I fetch 
you your water, or anything ?” 

“Dear child!” she - with a husky 
voice. Was she dying? Might it be an 
angel? And she put out her cold hand to 
feel as He knelt on the floor by her side. 
** Ah, dear, it’s Mary’s boy,” she said. And 
the old, shrunken face smiled a little. 

He had no money to give; but He felt as 
much like God at that moment as in any 
period of His life, for He was in misery at 
this selfish world, and bore in His own little 
body kneeling there the iniquity of us all. 
He had no money, but He gave Himself. 

And like the sailors on that ship, these 
mountain-born boys and girls, going their 
way up and down their native place, run- 
ning away from the Father’s command, were 
astonished at Him. 

‘He's a little fool,” they rudely said at 
first, but only at first. The great wisdom of 
a child of God is always counted foolishness 
to young worldly minds, and to old too, for 
that matter. And it did seem so hard that 
He should be always thinking of widows ; 
always forgiving the same set of boys; 
always being kind to people no matter how 
much they deserved a good thrashing ; never 
to be angry except when hurts were done to 
other children ; never to resent, never one 
little bit, however much a young cynic made 
such ways look cowardly and ridiculous ; all 
this seemed mere useless, voluntary misery. 
They could not understand it, these mere 
children of this world, and all the more so 

* because He was alone ; of His comrades, even 
of His own brothers, there was none with 
Him. At length, however, they grew reverent 
as the sailors did who saw that boy alone on 
the burning deck, kneeling and kissing the 
body of his dead father. 

Jesus was only a child of the place; His 
name was borne by half-a-dozen other boys ; 
He was the son of only a carpenter ; a play- 
mate, who could neither read nor write better 
than themselves ; but how reverent they grew 
they little guessed until in their grown-up 
years tlaeir minds went back to the scenes of 
His childhood so gentle, so good and bright, 
and ther they found themselves giving Him 





homage and service. And to-day that holy, 
kingly child is leavening the world. 

T have called this God’s royal road to 
learning because it is God’s road to heaven 
Heaven is an assembly of the learned, and 
this is their learning, Obedience. It is an 
assembly of kings, and this is their crown, 
Obedience, obedience to your Father in 
heaven. And though you tread it with a 
hempen coat upon your back, and a car- 
penter’s saw in your hand, no matter; and 
though its end be on a burning deck or on a 
second Calvary, no matter, you are royal on 
your road ; you are royal in your shameful 
end; and though your own brothers count 
you a maniac, a wiser Judge than they will 
exalt you to His own right hand. Should 
you ever get tired of the Way of Love, tell 
yourself that He trod it, a boy in Nazareth. 
T hrough its small Gethsemanes, through its 
tiny Calv aries, in all its queer little streets, on 
the paths of its grassy hills, He made His way 
to God and glory. And His way is the way 
everlasting. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Oh, Jesus, unseen i? ” (P. 135.) 
Lesson : John xviii, 28—37 

THE story of Daniel in the Sine den is 
scarcely strong enough to serve as a parable 
of the child Jesus among the little head- 
strong patriots of his mountain home. 

While He was not yet eleven years old, 
Nazareth was made into a barrack town. 
A mounted centurion, in iron helmet and 
breastplate, passed through its gates, and 
with noise of trumpets and clatter of hoofs, 
passed up its narrow paved street carrying the 
eagle banner of Rome, followed by a string 
of men on foot with spears in their hands, 
and shields on their arms, and huge daggers 
at their sides. And among the crowds of 
faces, little and big, which crowd the ends 
of the courts and the archw ays abutting on 
the soldiers’ way to see the procession pass, 
I can picture to myself the face of Jesus, 
with little clouds of divine pain upon it, for 
though He is not yet twelve years old, the 
instincts of that wide royal love are already 
in Him, which have given Him the name 
none other wears, the “ Prince of Peace.” 

It was a dark day for Nazareth that day 
when the soldiers came. Frowns and scowls, 
mutterings ind curses, were heard in every 
home. Mute and sullen, they had watched 
them go up the street to that building where 
the conqueror’s flag blew out in the wind, up 
by their synagogue at the top of the hill ; for 
they knew that at a word they might bury 
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those spears in them and throw down their 
homes. The soldiers had come because these 
folks loved liberty, and were reckless and 
daring, refusing the Emperor his demands. 
“What had he to do with their wool and 
grapes and grain?” they said. “He is a 
foreigner and a thief!” Already had he 
made their clothing dear and their children’s 
food scarce! was not that enough? But the 
Emperor had not thought it was, and would 
have more, and they had dared to refuse 
his demands, and had risen against his col- 
lector and rebelled. 

And the news has reached their rulers, 
and now the soldiers have come; come to 
towns all over Galilee, and to Nazareth. 

And what will happen ? 

The wives of these brave mountaineers sat 
down that night and hid their faces in their 
hands and wept for fear. And the men sat 
looking on their fires, dry-eyed and awed 
for love of birth-place and freedom, for they 
were not cowards, they said ; but they were 
unarmed. And there was great darkness and 
misery. 

With this coming of the soldiery must have 
come a new and bitter cause of suffering to 
Jesus. Not to hate had a sound and a look 
of beauty about it in a playground ; but not 
to hate insolent armed foes, that was clearly 
impossible, ridiculous, and maddening. Not 
to hate the men who would stab your father 
before his children, and with a laugh turn 
mother’s home into a shamble! Not to 
hate them, but to what ?—to Jove them ! 

Children were not so different nineteen 
hundred years ago from what they are now, 
and English hearts will have no difficulty in 
fancying how an idea like this, which was 
the very soul of the child Jesus, must have 
struck the children of Nazareth, Alas! what 
more natural than that He should be stared 
at, laughed at, scorned and scouted by them. 


“God bless your dear little dreamings !” the 


best-natured of the old folks might say. 
“ Not hate your enemies! Not fight! What 
could the boy mean? He had not the spark 
of the soul of a Jew,” they said. 

Bible stories, the principal stories Jewish 
children heard, made them the greatest little 
patriots in the world, and Galilee boys chief 
of all, especially the freeborn children of this 
little mountain-town. From first to last 
His universal heart must have been a 
puzzle to them; its instinctive feeling to Hea- 
thens, an unmixed astonishment. But now 
the soldiers had come, His companions were 
bewildered and indignant with Him. Not 
to hate might be all very well for homes, but 

XIV—15 





for foreigners! for conquerors! who ground 
you down with an iron heel, not to hate! 
and did He say to love? He was a coward, 
a slave, a traitor. 

Every child of them had been taught that 
David (who was to them much what Jesus 
Christ is to us, the example and ideal of all 
excellence), hated his enemies. Synagogues 
sang it into them; mothers crooned it over 
their cradles. 

And the scribes’ and rulers’ sons proudly 
told Him He did not know “the God of Israel.” 

And they were right. He knew no God 
with such small partialities. His soul was 
far too richly full of the one God of the 
whole earth. 

But with the soldiers’ coming His suffer- 
ings only began ; as days and weeks went by 
and the sacredness of their little town was 
destroyed, and these strangers for pastime 
robbed fruit from orchards and gardens, 
became boisterous idlers in the market-place, 
stood and stared in at the primitive shops, 
making humiliating fun of the workers, and 
in a thousand ways pestered and irritated 
their royal master’s enemies, and did all 
their most wretched mischief at the little 
bright water fountain by the gate where the 
beautiful girls of the town gathered at sun- 
set with their water-pots, the contradiction 
of these little patriot sinners became more 
bitter and sad. 

For in spite of the hurt and ache and 
shame these sad sights and sounds were to 
Him, He remained the same. No sorrow was 
like His when He saw the frolickers, of mere 
wantonness, knock over the tray of a widow, 
spilling her little jars of oil on the ground, 
and glad was He to help her to gather up 
what they could of it; and as He grew up, 
no heart felt for that young head hung down 
and weary, shut out from home, excommu- 
nicated from the church, friendless and home- 
less, as His felt. Genuine anger kindled in 
Him ; genuine tears flowed down His young 
cheeks ; genuine cries rent His heart and went 
up to God as He went His divine way among 
them all; and His comrades knew it. He 
bewailed the curse that had come to His town 
and endured all the hundreds of perils to 
universal love as they did, and with greater 
keenness than they. But He still said, 
“Love your enemies. Bless them that curse 
you. Overcome evil with good.” It was 
perversity ! they said. They were mad with 
anger. 

And some day when the troops happen to 
be off in the country round, seizing some sus- 
pected person, hurrying him off to prison, 
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and ransacking and firing his home and 
barns, and desperation and the very spirit of 
the bandit is in the boys, I see Jesus standing 
among the excited crowd gathered round 
Him, like some hunted thing at_bay, His loose 
garments upon Him girdled at the waist, 
His eleven-year old face deeply calm and 
full of pain—a playground trial for the after 
years when He stood in Herod’s soldiers’ 
hall at Jerusalem. All are in terrible earnest, 
nothing is trumped up here, no hired wit- 
ness, no cruelty for mere sport; it is not 
ribaldry. They are in anguish that their com- 
rade, the best of them all, is traitor to His 
country. They scoff, they scorn, they decry 
in their own rude headstrong way ; but not 
the boldest of them strikes Him,—it took 
trained soldiers to strike Him, and trained 
priests to kill Him. And these are honest, 
misguided boys; only that, and in spite of 
His astonishing humilitating views, they feel 
the strange dignity of His bearing ; there is 
something solemnly beautiful about that 
crown of pain, which makes him look like a 
young king. 

And I hear their laughs die, their voices, 
one by one, hush ; there is stillness. And in 
twos and threes I see them go away, and they 
feel a little self-reproach. And I see Him 
still standing in the corner where He stood, 
and a little child, still child enough to think 
nothing of Israel and to believe in Him, 
sidles up to Him and timidly puts her little 
hand in His and says, with kindest sympathy 
in her words : “ Never mind.” And he puts 
His other hand under her chin and lifts up her 
troubled face, and a smile rises to His, and 
He blesses her ; and they two, hand-in-hand, 
go along the street together to Joseph’s 
house. 

But we know that at length those play- 
ground-patriot laughs turned to praises. 

At sixteen years old Jesus left Nazareth, 
and with what regard of His comrades we 
may judge, when, fourteen years later, He 
comes to their town again a public teacher, 
and for something He had said the rulers 
of the synagogue would murder Him. But 
the people who did not go to synagogue had 
something to say. They cared nothing about 
the matter in controversy, but they cared for 
Him ; and they gathered all round Him, and 
mobbed the streets, and made a body-guard 
for Him, and huddled Him out of His mad 
foes’ way, and out of the town ; and delivered 
Him out of murderous hands. They had 
been children with Him ; they had grown up 
together to their teens ; they had had their 
differences with Him, but for all that, they 





loved Him and would not have a hair of His 
head touched. 

So you see, whilst in their heads they had 
thought His idea of a kingdom a maddening 
and impossible thing, without its ever occur- 
ring to them that they were doing so, they 
were gradually and surely joining it, and at 
length, in kind at least, they paid the tribute, 
which angels pay to His good and beautiful 
crown. 


- FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Little drops of water.” 
Lesson : Matt. vi. 24—34. 

ALL about the home of Jesus it was very 
quiet and countrified. There were hills and 
dales, and roadside greenery, and little spin- 
neys, and woods, with all manner of wild 
flowers like our English blue-bells, lords and 
ladies, buttercups, and wood anemones ; and 
little out-of-the-world farmsteads-——just a 
paradise for birds. In the woods doves 
cooed ; in every clump of leafy twigs, little 
winged things sang, and played bo-peep with 
one another and the sunshine and flies, when 
they had done tripping and pecking about 
after the plough. 

“Sparrows” He called them all, because 
everybody else did so. That was the name 
for the common little birds of the land. 

The birds He saw, as He went His happy 
way, may be seen almost anywhere in 
England. He saw the friendly little win- 
chat (as we in England call him because he 
dwells in the “win” and has a very friendly 
fireside chatty sort of chipper). He was a 
daring little fellow, who did not seem to 
mind anybody very much, and did not seem 
to mind Him in the least ; and why should 
he mind, with his pretty fawn vest, and gold 
brown coat, and trim little white feather-knot 
at his throat ? Why should his innocent little 
heart fear such an innocent little face ? 

By the rim of the rivulet where a little 
clear pool has gathered, He saw two dainty 
little creatures busily dipping and washing 
their pretty faces, we know as water-wagtails. 
They runin and outand duckdown in the water 
and shake themselves and trot about in their 
own pretty, sprightly way, and their eyes 
meet His, and they seem half-inclined to let 
Him come quite near. Shall they? “If 
every boy only was just what: he seemed,” 
thought the little pair. But the instincts of 
their parents and grandparents throbbed and 
trembled in them; and they looked at one 
another and flew away. 

Higher up on his walk He met the little 
mountaineer, the stone-chat, not a bit less 
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friendly than his smaller cousin, who builds 
in the win, strutting about with his black 
head erect and russet brown breast, as if 
proud of two white epaulets he has on his 
shapely shoulders, quite forgetting his funny 
little dumpy tail. He is out foraging for 
food in this lordly way for his lady love and 
little folks in the snug little room in his 
little stone castle on the rocky hillside there. 
He never looks so graceful and grand as 
under the responsibilities of his household. 

And on the face of that rock there, rising 
above His path, there is the little fluttering 
wheat-ear. He could scarcely see the colour of 
it, twisting and turning and tumbling aboutso, 
after flies for half-a-dozen little yellow mouths 
wide open all day long, quite delighted to 
be so busy ; steermg and steadying itself by 
the black and white feathers of its pretty fan- 
shaped tail. 

And away on the wild moors the speckled 
brown pipits run under their little curving 
grassy bowers, jerking themselves up in- 
to the sun and air, like millions of happy 
butterflies, pecking about in their own little 
fussy way for grubs, and drinking the dew- 
drops from the leaves of the herbage, tho- 
roughly enjoying their own bright, breezy 
world. The very grass seemed alive with 
them. And they did not at all mind how close 
He came, springing up from His feet as He 
went, lurking in the grass till He almost trod 
on them, then moving and tripping only the 
tiniest distance away, as if in a game with Him. 
And He could not help feeling how beautiful 
was their free, fearless life. And their little 
song seemed to say to Him—for they have a soft 
little song they sing at their work and play— 
“In this world how safe, and happy, and good 
isit to be alone! No cruel boys come here to 
rob, no fowlers spread their nets ; we are safe, 
ever safe, for we are alone, alone with God.” 

And on summer nights, when the moon 
shone out of the sky, I can fancy Him now 
and again sauntering up the hillside to hear 
the slim, little, brown nightingale, which 
sang in the day, and sang too all night long, 
and its most lovely songs, tothe moon. He 
treads very softly lest He should alarm it, 
for it is shy and afraid ; and He sits in the 
grass and listens in ecstasy. 

And when winter comes and many trees 
are leafless, and bitter winds sweep every- 
where, and the mountains are patched with 
white sweeps of snow, and the turtle-dove 
has gone to the sunnier south, and the little 
birds sit huddled together in bits of sheltering 
evergreen, keeping one another as warm as 
they can with all their feathers fluffed out— 





it was so cold—Jesus saw the little robin, 
just our very own saucy little redbreast, 
come and perch on the round log of wood 
that lay right opposite Joseph’s door ; and it 
sang its own little carol, and when it had 
done, putting its head on one side, it looked 
as if it would say, “ Would you mind just 
giving me a crumb ?” 

And I know that the Son of the God who 
feeds the birds, joyfully rubbed some bread 
in His two cold little hands and shed it 
down for the robin. 


FIFTH EVENING, 


Opening Hymn: ‘‘I love to think that I am young.” 
Lesson : Matt. x. 16—31. 

LET us speak again of Jesus and the birds. 

No happiness filling full the heart of a 
worldly-minded boy among the child-luxuries 
of a palace was ever like the joy of this 
little Prince of Heaven in this bird-mansion 
of His Father’s house; for His Father had 
many mansions. There were such beautiful 
things to see there—little nests, soft and 
round and snug, which these loving little 
mortals had made for their weddings, all 
lined with hair from cows, and wool from 
sheep, and fur shed by the mountain hare, 
and all covered with mosses of green, and 
silver, and gold from the banks of streams 
and the trunks of trees; and in them were 
all sorts of pretty round eggs of olive and 
white, and yellow and blue, some plain, some 
spotted in cream and black. And on them 
sat little brooding birds feeling their babies 
about their legs, happy as a queen in the 
nursery of her young. 

And it was all so beautiful in the fledging 
time, when tens of thousands of little birds 
were trying their wings before commencing 
life for themselves and, for good, leaving their 
baby-home ; when they came out of the nest 
and sat ona branch and shuddered at the 
great depths below, and He saw the mother 
descend first to the grass and look up and 
call them, and one by one they made their 
first try, which was little else than a fall to 
the ground. Then their mother got them some 
focd, and their strength increased, and they 
flew again. And as He sat, they came flutter- 
ing close to Him, especially the little pipits up 
away from the town and roads, for fledging 
pipits like to get near to men. And He 
looked so very very gentle; He could not 
mean “ prison ” and “ death.” 

“You would not hurt a pretty little girl 
like me, would you ?” said a little child, with 
a half-trustful, half-afraid look up into the 
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face of a big inspector of police, who to her 
surprise and horror stood upright and alone, 
hat in hand, in the middle of her father’s hall, 
which she was obliged to cross to get to her 
father’s. room. For to her little trembling 
heart policeman meant “ prison,” and dread- 
ful things ; somebody had told her so. But 
. that look on his face, so kindly, smiling, 
homely, manly, made her misgive her ideas. 
He at least would be sure not to hurt her ; 
her helpless prettiness would save her with 
him, she thought. And she went by the 
huge official almost in peace. 

Unfortunately it has got into the notions 
of birds that man means “ prison” and dread- 
ful things. It is in their blood. But the 
light of the body, after all, is not the blood ; 
itis the eye. And, as well as timid children, 
timid birds can see where love is, and love 
can cast out fear, and little bird-hearts could 
know that in Him was no darkness at all. 

I like to think I see a tiny mountain 
pipit sitting in the hollow of His hand, and 
see the old birds twisting and fluttering 
around His head and screaming in the voice 
of an anxious heart, “ Have pity; it is so 
very young!” But there stood one among 
them whom they knew not ; else they would 
have had no fear, but would themselves too 
have perched by their baby’s side; for 
nothing need fear hands that are divine 
when once they are known. 

“He would not hurt a pretty little thing 
like me,” it is saying to its tired little self. 
And it sits full of contentment on its tiny 
haunches, its small head thrown back wearily, 
its little yellow beak pointing into His face, 
its two dreamy little winking eyes looking 
into His, winking and winking till it falls 
asleep. And He gave the weary rest. 

The little souls of boys and girls now- 
adays know this in themselves, if they have 
only petted and tamed some timid flying 
thing till it is not any more shy and afraid ; 
but will come to their call, prettily perch on 
their finger and sing there, and take their 
loving looks for reward. Then both bird 
and child have found a stile over the hedge 
of the Paradise of Jesus. Nowhere is there 
anything more like the heaven He some- 
times found on the hills of Nazareth in those 
countrified summers of His childhood. To 
be known as the Father knew Him, and to 
be trusted, that was enough, that was heaven. 

And in those country walks among the little 
dwellings in the grass and in the boughs of 
the trees, from infancy up, “ He loved right- 








eousness and hated iniquity.” For the mea- 
sure of His joy in a little creature’s good 
was the measure of His sorrow in its harm. 

“Oh, do let them alone!” I fancy I can 
hear Him pleading with the courage and 
anguish of immense mercy in His voice, and 
laying his hand entreatingly on the arm of a 
cruel boy, just thrusting his hand into a bush 
to pull out little birds from their nests, while 
the little shrieks of the watchers hovering 
in the air above cut to His dear soul like 
a knife. “How can you find in your 
heart—— ?” 

“Mind your own business,” the boy an- 
swered, “or you'll remember!” And he 
dropped his hand from the bush, and it hung 
clenched at his side. For good must suffer 
in overcoming evil. This is the Royal road 
again. 

“You may hurt me,” He replied with a 
smile. ‘I would muchrather ; it would not 
be so wicked as to hurt those little things 
there; it would kill them to hurt them.” 
“ And it is my business,” He continued with 
a terribly calm grief; ‘and it is yours too, 
and everybody’s, because it is our Father’s 
in heaven.” 

And the youthful onlookers saw a strange 
majesty in that strong-faced sorrow. Which 
did He love best, the boy or the tiny things 
he was going to hurt, or—or God? He loved 
them all. And they grew thoughtful and 
loved Him ; but it was very strange. 

But the cruel boy was not in the mood 
which sees beautifulness of soul, which is 
God. He was only a little ashamed, and 
went away with a hollow laugh, so unlike a 
heavenly one with its ringing innocence and 
joy. It was a cloak, however, which he 
somehow felt that he needed, to cover and 
make passable and decent his self-reproach. 

Happily for the birds around Nazareth, 
the strong shame of Jesus at cruelty was 
popular with the young folks who went 
rambling over its hills, and thousands of little 
naked things they had used to take from 
their nests and handle a minute or two and 
then throw away in mere wantonness to die 
cold and helpless on the grass, were left 
under their mothers’ wings warm and snug. 
And they learnt the dignity and blessedness 
of protection, and one day when stronger 
hands than His would be cruel to Him, they 
themselves measured to Him again the same 
kind measure He had measured to little 
birds. It was when their rulers would kill 
Him, and they would not let them. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
PRINCE EDWARD IN WHITECHAPEL. 


RINCE Edward’s first public appearance in Lon- 
don seems to have been thoroughly successful, and 

his pleasant unobtrusive manner won universal favour. 
His address was perhaps a shade too paternal for so 
young a speaker, but the advice which he gave to 
the boys of the ‘‘ Shoeblack Brigade,”’ for whom the 
club which he opened is specially designed, was 
plain and practical. ‘‘ Do everything worth doing 
as well as you can,” and “do nothing you know to 
be wrong,” are two broad principles, which if applied 
in practice would make the world much better than it 
is at present ; and certainly if our sovereign to be suc- 
ceeds in following them in his own life and conduct, 
he will have the power of rendering splendid service 
to the nation. The Prince of Wales on many occa- 
sions during the last few years has shown wonderful 
tact and wisdom in his public capacity, and certainly 
nothing could have been wiser than to associate his 
eldest son with philanthropic work of this kind at 


the beginning of his career. A generous and kindly | 


sympathy with the masses who toil and suffer will 
always strengthen and secure the foundations of the 
throne. 


METHODIST BISHOPS. 


The Wesleyan Churches seem all astir just now, 
and it is possible that they are on the eve of great 
changes, not in principle, but in organization. A 
new race of younger men is coming to the frent, 
who, while they cling loyally and lovingly to the 
great truths which are the inspiration and strength 
of Methodism, in their fulness of life and vigour are 
determined to put themselves abreast with the new 
needs of our times. A very powerful plea has lately 


been put forward in one of their periodicals, that ; 


twenty of the best men in the Wesleyan Connection 
should be released from the ordinary cares of circuit 
duty, that they may be enabled to concentrate their 
whole time and strength upon the service of their 
districts. They are in fact to be Methodist bishops 
without sacerdotal powers. It is quite obvious that 
there are many parts of the country in which a man 
of power, with full liberty to devote himself to the 
one special work of organizing and directing the 


work and life of the churches, might work wonders; ; 


and if the plan is carried out, a striking success may 
be anticipated. At present those who have the 


oversight of districts are burdened with other work, | 


and their selection is practically restricted and ham- 
pered in many ways. 


of the new policy. 


A NEW YOKE. 

The well meaning are not always the wise, and 
with admirable motives it is possible to do a ter- 
rible amount of harm. How often we have to 


OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


Get the best men ; give them | 
wholly to their special work :—this is the keynote | 


| After the rosewater sentiment in which Mrs. Kendal 








cry out for a little common-sense on the part of 
those who are leaders in the churches. What can 
one say about such a spirit as led the Carnarvonshire 
Baptist Association to pass a resolution calling upon 
‘the churches, religious parents, and Sunday-school 
teachers, to impress upon the young the serious 
moral injury of taking part in the game of football.” 
Suppose that the game “is making marked progress 
in Wales,’’ and that much valuable time is “‘ frittered 
away,” what then? If the church were to teach 
men to play the game in a noble, manly spirit, in a 
spirit of fairness and forgiveness, the time it took 
would not have been frittered away. A right royally 
played game of football is like a moral tonic. And it 
also develops the vigour which we were meant to have. 
As an old thinker said many centuries ago, the end 
of exercise is to insure that ‘‘ when the hour of need 
comes the soul shall not have to play the coward 
through the infirmity of the body.” The wild wor- 
ship of athletics, all sensible people will agree to con- 
demn ; but a pastime which is innocent in itself and 
braces the physical powers for endurance and effort, 
surely ought not to be includedin such a censure. 
In any case, if those who play football are to be 
excluded from church membership, as seems to have 
been done in one instance, it will be the churches 
not the clubs that will suffer most. The Christian 
faith which is so weak 2 thing that it cannot live on 
the river and in the cricket-field, can have no mes- 
sage for young men in the days of their strength. 





THE MORALS OF THE STAGE. 


Mr. Burnand, the editor of Punch, has stirred the 
theatrical world to its depths. He is evidently 
alarmed lest the nonsense with which we have been 
edified for several months past should be taken 
seriously, and is anxious to stop ignorant and inex- 
perienced girls from rushing into a life of which they 
know absolutely nothing. He tells us plainly that 
the only people who can safely trust themselves upon 
the stage are those who come of hard-working thea- 
trical families: they have been reared in the atmo- 
! sphere, and may be proof against its poison. They 
have been morally inoculated, and will take no fur- 
ther harm. But as for others who may think of ven- 
turing into such a career, Mr. Burnand tells them 
what they must expect at rehearsals and in the 
dressing-rooms. “One of two things,” he says, 
“must happen when any refined and pure-minded 
| girl makes the experiment. She will either be so 
thoroughly disgusted at all she hears and sees that 
i she will never go near the place after the first week, 
or she will unconsciously deteriorate in tone until 
the fixed lines of the moral boundary have become 
| blurred and faint.” And he adds: “If among these 
| surroundings a girl remains pure in heart, it is 

simply nothing short of a miracle of grace.” This is 
| strong testimony, especially when coming from one 
who has been a successful dramatic writer himself. 
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and others have indulged, it is satisfactory to hear 
the plain and honest truth, even if somewhat bluntly 
expressed. 

FATHERS AND SONS. 

It is not at the theatre that we get our most 
pathetic glimpses of the tragedy of human life; 
sometimes a face we see in the street, or a chance 
word dropped in ordinary conversation will reveal 
a whole history of pain and suffering. A letter 
addressed to a newspaper the other day gave us one 
of these unconscious revelations. The father was 
writing to attack our present system of education, 
but any one who could read between the lines found 
a story infinitely sad and pathetic ; the story of a 
father’s bright hopes and of their bitter disappoint- 
ment. The father had done his best. He had made 
real sacrifices to give his boy a thorough education. 
He had sent him to first-rate schools and to private 
tutors of high character—most of them clergymen, 
as he said himself. He had spared no pains to find 
not only men of ability but good men ; for though 
he cared for scholarship, he cared much more for 
Christian influence and character. And now, he 
tells us in despair, all his labour has been in vain. 
The boy has grown up without the one great gift 
that consecrates and ennobles all the rest, and the 
father in his misery breaks out with indignant com- 
plaints against those who have disappointed his 
hgpes. No one will blame the father for his anger. 
Love will flame out passionately and bitterly at 
times. But surely the experience of one father 
should lead others to ask whether they are not 
making the same mistake. Can you pay another to 
watch over your children’s souls? The influence 
of the home is a thousand times more effective than 
the teaching of any school or any pulpit. Your 
charge you cannot commit to another. Even when 
the children are not about you, it is you who must 
still lead them in the way they should go. If you 
long for them to know and love the Father, they 
will keep you near Him too. 


OUR LIFE-BOATS, 

The annual account of the National Life-boat In- 
stitution is always full of interest. It is not a sum- 
ming up of pounds, shillings, and pence, but a brief 
clear statement of the services which have been ren- 
dered round our shores by the life-boats during the 
year. It isa wonderful record. In 1884 no less than 
633 lives were saved by the men of what may be 
called the regular life-boat force, while 159 rewards 
were granted for lives saved by the crews of fishing- 
boats and other helpers of the kind. Every one will 
be glad to see with what care and energy the direc- 
tors of the institution keep their organization abreast 
with all the most recent inventions of science which 
can be applied to the great work of saving life, and 
diminishing danger for those who put themselves 
in peril to rescue others. Every year sees some 
advance in this respect, and when communication is 
further improved by telegraph cables from light- 
ships stationed near points of danger, science will 





play a splendid part in this noble enterprise. Yet, 
however much may be done by improved appliances, 
the need for personal endurance and courage will 
always be the same, and we shall always need men 
like those who started out last Christmas night and 
were beaten about in the storm and darkness for 
twenty-five hours without a rest, but came back at 
last with twenty-five souls whom they had saved 
from the very jaws of death. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 

Ir is a very easy thing to sneer at national sym- 
pathy, and to suggest that it is a form of generosity 
which costs but little, yet even the most cynical 
philosophers must admit that a little more of such 
sentiment would often lessen the friction of govern- 
ment, and would save us from many a sad and dis- 
creditable quarrel. And as for the people as a whole, 
they do certainly welcome with joy.and gratitude 
the sympathy which the United States has shown 
during our recent troubles. We do rejoice in that 
spontaneous expression of horror and indignation 
which the late conspiracy against life and property 
called forth, and we delight in the instinct which 
leads our brothers across the Atlantic to declare that 
the historic monuments and buildings which the 
agents of anarchy would destroy are theirs as well 
as’ ours. The dynamite fiends find no sympathy 
among true Americans; soon they will find no 
shelter. Another proof of good-will has been given 
during the last few days. Last month something 
was said in these pages about the treaty with 
Nicaragua, which, if it had been concluded, would 
have broken pledges taken and given by England 
and America in common. The Senate of the United 
States has refused to sanction the proposed agrec- 
ment as a breach of national honour. We shall not 
forget these things, and when the time comes, Eng- 
land will show in turn that it has learned wisdom 
and kindliness since those dark days, now happily 
long past, which we remember with shame and 
America generously forgets. 


THE SLAVE TRADE ON THE EAST COAST OF AFRICA. 

Eternal vigilance, as we have been told, is the 
price that must be paid for liberty; and the words 
may be applied with equal truth to all attempts to 
suppress the evil which is being done in the world. 
Once relax your watchfulness, and all your work is 
in vain. This has been our experience whenever 
we have set ourselves to deal with the slave traffic on 
the East Coast of Africa. For some years a British 
ship was stationed off Zanzibar to keep a look-out 
for slave vessels. Many of the ships were captured, 
the crews made prisoners, and the slaves released. 
The dealers suffered heavy losses, would not run the 
risk, and finally the trade was almost entirely sup- 
pressed in that district. Now the vessel has been 
removed, the dealers have taken heart again, and 
things are as they were before our intervention, A 
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letter which was published in the Times a short time 
ago shows how terrible the system is, and even now, 
when public attention is absorbed in other matters 
in which our interest is more immediate and intense, 
the record of the cruelties perpetrated for the sake 
of gain ought to rouse us to keen and stern indigna- 
tion. Her Majesty’s ship Osprey touched at Zanzi- 
bar on her way from Madagascar last autumn, and 
having heard that cargoes of slaves had been recently 
run between the island and the coast, cruised about 
to intercept any dhows that might be met. Several 
small boats were taken with parties of slaves on 
board, and then a vessel of larger size was surprised 
and seized, with one hundred and sixty-nine slaves 
and slave-owners. The slaves were in a terrible 
plight. They had been at sea for eight days; for 
five days they had had nothing to eat; for three 
days no water to drink. They were “ living skele- 
tons,” and had been driven by their intense thirst to 
drink sea-water, which only increased their suffer- 
ings. Four died soon after being removed from the 
dhow. A day or two later another vessel was sighted 
and chased, the crew of which, seeing that escape 
was out of the question, actually threw the slaves 
whom they were carrying overboard, that there 
might be no evidence against them ; happily, their 
murderous cruelty was foiled, for one of the men 
was picked up still alive by the sailors in pursuit, 
who was able to state what had happened. These 
cases are but a few out of many, and for one cargo 
of slaves that is reseued ten are brought safely to 
the market. We still have much work to do in 
putting down this infamous traffic, and we must see 
that it is done. 


AN ANTI-DEIST ASSOCIATION. 

Paris has produced a new and unique association. 
The sworn foes of religion have banded themselves 
together to banish the very name of God from their 
language, with all that implies any recognition of a 
Divine existence. Dieu c’est ennemi is their motto, 
and they are determined to carry out their principles 
to a logical issue; even a word like adieu, which 
from common use has now almost lost its finer mean- 
ing, is proscribed by these thoroughgoing reformers. 
They hardly realise how enormous a task they have 
undertaken. The ideas which they would destroy 
run like a golden thread through every human lan- 
guage, and when these elements have been torn out 
by rude hands only a maimed and mutilated speech 
will be left. In a once-famous book, now unhappily 
almost forgotten, there is a wonderful description of 
the loss that would fall upon our literature if the 
Bible were destroyed, and its contents were obliterated 
wherever fragments occur, or wherever a thought 
can be traced to its pages. Some of the very noblest 
passages in the works of poets, philosophers, and 
historians would vanish, leaving an eternal blank, and 
the glory of most of our greatest writers would grow 
dim and pale. If it be so in literature, with only a par- 
tial loss, how would it be in human speech if every 
symbol of the Divine were utterly and completely 








destroyed ? Language would become a mean, grovel- 
ling thing, fit for nothing save the ignoble uses of our 
lower life, with all the pathos, the love, the dignity 
and power for ever extinct. The faith of ages, 
crystallised in speech, will be too strong for this bola 
enterprise. Even the men who deny the presence and 
power of God in act will never be able to ignore him 
in their words. 


A FRENCH BIBLE. 


The forces of the age are too much even for the 
Roman Catholic Church. It moves slowly, but still 
it does move. How it has fought again and again, 
throwing {its whole strength into the struggle, 
against the liberty of an open Bible! How reso- 
lutely it has set its face against giving the Word of 
God to the people in their own tongue, that they 
might read for themselves! In France at last the 
bishops have given way. They saw that Catholic 
families, through being unable to obtain a Bible from 
their own priests, were flocking in ever-growing 
numbers to Protestants who could give them what 
they wanted. The door had been forced open too 
widely to be shut again; so now it is opened alto- 
gether. A French translation has been made from 
the Latin Vulgate, and has been published under the 
direction of the episcopate und with the sanction of 
the Pope. The version is in a cumbrous form, it is 
true, and jis rather costly ; but the first step once 
taken, and the translation allowed, everything else 
will follow soon, and it cannot be long before the 
book is placed within reach of all the people, even 
the very poorest. Of course the translation has been 
made with care from the Latin Vulgate, the version 
to which the Church of Rome has always cluhg ; and 
the notes which are added are intended to serve as 
safeguards against heresy ; but all that matters little. 
No cunning devices of translators and commentators 
can obscure the light which shines from the divine 
pages, and those who have God’s gospel for man will 
soon learn to know His truth, and the truth will set 
them free. 


CHRISTIAN JEWS IN RUSSIA. 


The movement among the Jews of Southern 
Russia, who, under the leadership of Joseph Rabi- 
nowicz, have accepted Jesus Christ as the Messiah 
promised to Israel, has advanced with rapid strides 
since its origin and early development were de- 
scribed in these pages a few months ago. In Russia 
a new Church, while in process of formation, has 
many difficulties to cope with, and.is fettered by 
many restrictions. “New Israel,” as the com- 
munity is now named, has passed successfully 
through these earlier stages. The Russian Minister 
of the Interior has recognised it as a religious com- 
munity, and the synod of bishops has also given its 
sanction ; so that now its adherents have complete 
freedom to worship as they choose. They have 
been prompt in using their new privileges, for a 
new synagogue has already been built and opened. 
A Lutheran form of liturgy was used at the in- 
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augural ceremony, and the Lutheran minister of 
Kiew delivered an address. It promises well for the 
future, that the Jowish community, while not. seek- 
ing to merge itself in the Gentile world, is ready to 
welcome others who come with sympathy and sup- 
port. The Jewish population of the district is said 
to be deeply impressed by the teaching of the Re- 
formers, who speak with the greater power because 
they were led into the light not by the teaching of 
Christians, but by the study of their own Hebrew 
Scriptures. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
A COUNTY MISSIONARY UNION. 


Tue chief obstacles to the growth of missionary 
interest at home just now seems to be ignorance, not 
antipathy nor even indifference. Once get the 
Churches to know what is actually being done far 
away among the vast masses of the heathen world, 
and enthusiasm begins to glow. The real problem 
is how best to enlighten those who cannot or will 
not seek this knowledge for themselves. In Somer- 
setshire, not asarule one of our most enterprising 
counties, there is a capital organization in connection 
with the Church Missionary Society, which well de- 
serves to be imitated in other parts of the country. 
The main principle of the Union is this, that clergy- 
men and laymen are invited to volunteer as lec- 
turers. Each masters some special department of 
missionary work, and prepares a lecture on his 
special subject; so that ten or twelve volunteers 
between them can cover a great extent of ground. 
Each lecturer engages to lecture three times in the 
year, if required, while maps, diagrams, magic- 
lantern slides to brighten the talk, are supplied by 
the Union. In this way, by an interchange of 
lectures in the various parishes, the people are 
enabled to picture what is being done, not in one 
or two solitary stations only, but throughout the 
length and breadth of the mission field. Here is a 
suggestion which might be turned to good account 
during the coming year. 


AN APPEAL FROM THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The London Missionary’ Society has been holding 
out signals of distress; not about their work, for 
that has never been more successful or its prospects 
more encouraging; it is financial difficulties that 
trouble the committee, and they say that £10,000 
must be added to the annual income ot the Society, 
if receipts are to balance expenditure, and £5,000 
more, if the stations in India and China are to be 
made really effective; at present many of them are 
undermanned, and the burden presses heavily on the 
little band of workers. What the Society really 
needs is that one fifth should be added to all contri- 
butions. If for every five shillings the treasurer got 
six in future, the anxiety would beat an end. Even 
in these hard times, the remedy does not seem beyond 
the bounds of possibility. 





A RESPONSE. 


Here is a letter sent without signature to a leading 
minister, which tells its own tale. If others who 
read it are in the same case, here is a suggestion 
which they might well follow :— 

‘“‘ When my children were young I had hoped that 
as they grew up they would give their hearts to 
Christ, and then give themselves to preach His word 
at home or abroad ; but my hopes and prayers have 
not been realised, and to-day they would seem farther 
from the Kingdom of Heaven than when they were 
little children. When you preached a few Sundays 
since about the wants of the London Missionary 
Society both for workers and money, I thought: 
What response can I give? My children are not 
willing or wishful for the work, therefore it must be 
money that I ought to send, and I thought of a £5 
note I had saved for other purposes ; but thoughts in 
the week following rather dissipated the wish. But 
this morning’s sermon leaves no alternative, and I 
enclose it with this, trusting you will feel that your 
labour is not in vain in the Lord, and that we do 
get stirred up by your words to do something of what 
we ought todc. Ican only pray that it may accom- 
plish something in helping on the mission work.’’ 


THE CONGO MISSION. 

The Rev. R. Glover has been making one of his 
stirring appeals for the Baptist Mission on the 
Congo. After all the sacrifice of men and money, 
which has occurred in that district, some cautious 
souls would be inclined, if not to retire, at any rate 
to make no fresh advance just now. But other 
workers come forward to fill up the gaps in the ranks, 
and though four times running the balance-sheet has 
shown a deficit, the debt has on every occasion 
been cleared off by friends. So the word is still 
‘“tadvance.”” This is Mr. Glover's answer te those 
who advocate a more cautious policy :— 

‘¢ Why cannot we be content to creep our way? 

Our brethren there say, ‘ We are at Stanley Pool ; 
there is 1,000 miles of clear water-way before us. 
At Lukolelo, the station above the Pool, there is 
enough food of native growth to feed the world. 
There are fifty millions of people in this great 
Congo basin. Two millions die every year!’ Ex- 
cepting by ourselves all the wages paid on the 
Congo are paid in barrels of gin; and our brethren 
plead to go before the trader with his gin and muskets 
and gunpowder, to carry the message of peace before 
the rude ways and rough and easy methods of those 
who raise such a stir as would drive everybody out 
of the country.” 
One fact which he states every one will be glad to 
hear, that there is no reason to fear that the terrible 
mortality which characterized the commencement of 
the mission will recur. Where new land is cleared 
for the first time, malaria is inevitable, but it does 
not follow necessarily that the climate is unhealthy, 
the immediate’ danger seen.s to come from another 
quarter. The astounding audacity of Portugal in 
seizing the banks of the Congo, before the sittings of 
the African Conference are really ended, can only 
lead to fresh trouble and complication. That such 
a claim should be allowed is impossible. She cannot 
lock the door in the face of Europe. 
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‘** Through the white streets, while the pitiless storm raged around her.” 
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LOVE’S HARVEST. 


By B. L. FARJEON, Avruor or “ Brave or Grass,” “ GoLtpEN GRAIN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER II.—THE VISION IN THE NIGHT. 


E allowed her to lead him from the 
house, but his eyes wore a troubled 
look ; there was a doubt in his mind which 
the suddenness of Mary’s movements pre- 
vented from assuming definite form. It was 
a bitterly cold night; snow was falling 
heavily. The keen wind would have pierced 
her marrow had she been susceptible to out- 
ward influences; but a fire was burning 
within her which rendered her insensible to 
aught but her own overwhelming grief. The 
snow soaked through her boots; she heeded 
it not, but plodded doggedly onwards. It 
was as though her body, which was me- 
chanically performing a task far beyond her 
natural strength, was void of any touch of 
spiritual life. Her soul was struggling 
among the breakers. What was it her cruel 
visitor had said? That her dear husband 
was dead, and was put away from her and 
her children? But that was to be borne; 
there was a hereafter, and her faith was infi- 
nite: No, it was not that which lacerated 
her moral being. It was that upon his 
memory lay a stigma as false as it was foul, 
and that she was powerless to remove it. 
Words he had spoken to her but a few 
months since, when he lay upon a sick-bed, 
seemed to cut themselves in the air as she 
thought of them. 

“ Mary, I would have you bear in mind 
what I now say. Whatever occurs, never 
believe that I have been tempted into wrong- 
doing. No conscious sin lies, nor shall ever 
lie, at my door. Rather than that, I should 
pray for death to overtake me !” 

Well, death had overtaken him, and he 
Jay in a dishonoured grave. What mattered 
even that? It was man’s judgment, and it 
did not disturb her love for the dead. On 
the contrary ; the love she had for him was 
now exhausted in heavenly faith. Pure and 
sinless he reigned in her soul; but the 
shadow which hung over his grave, though 
it was dug a hundred miles away, rested also 
upon the lives of her children. There lay 
the sting. That for these innocent ones the 
pages of the future should be so blackened 
almost before they had begun to live! She 
pressed her babes convulsively to her bosom, 
and, with the old man by her side, walked 
through the white streets, while the pitiless 
— raged around her. She knew not the 
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direction she was taking ; it did not trouble 


| her; she would leave far behind her the 


neighbourhood in which all her hopes had 
been so cruelly, so mercilessly wrecked. She 
was poor; very, very poor; her ‘purse con- 
tained barely twenty shillings, and she was 
wandering forth into the world, content so 
that she could reach a spot where people, 


houses, and streets, all were strange to her., 


No word was uttered by the old man, but 
now and then he stopped with uncertain, 
distressful looks. She would not allow him 
to linger. 

“Come, come,” she whispered hoarsely to 
him ; “we must get the children to bed.” 

He was accustomed to obey her. She had 
been the guiding spirit of their humble home, 
the comforter, the strengthener, upon whom 
they had leant in perfect trust and confi- 
dence. He obeyed her now, and held her 
by the arm awhile, to relinquish his hold pre- 
sently, and gaze in doubt about him. But 
still she urged him on, and still he obeyed 
her. When she spoke it was in whispers ; 
she was afraid of the sound of her voice, and 
fearful lest people should recognise it, and 
strive to bar her progress. At length, at 
ten o'clock on that never to be forgotten 
night, she halted in a narrow street ; she was 
ignorant of its name and locality, but she 
saw in more than one parlour window the 
announcement of rooms to let. In one of 
the poor dwellings she obtained lodgings, and 
buying a piece of candle from the landlady, 
she lit it and went to the top of the house, 
accompanied by the old man. There was a 
small bedroom for herself and babes, and a 
smaller closet adjoining, in which the old man 
was to sleep. Putting the candle on the 
table, she addressed him, and he spoke for 
the first time. 

“ Are you tired, father ?” 

“Tired ?” he echoed. “No, no, I am not 
tired.” 

“You must be hungry, dear.” 

“T cannot eat,” he muttered. 

“Will you stay here with the children 
while I go out and get some milk?” She 
recalled his wandering attention by adding, 
“ Warren’s children, father.” 

“Yes, yes,” he muttered. ‘“ Warren’s 
children! My boy—my dear, dear son! 
Where is he? Where is my boy ?” 

She shuddered. All her strength was re- 
quired to prevent a passionate flood of tears. 
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Already she had resolved to keep from him 
the news of the death and the accusation. 

“ Are you listening to me, father ?” 

Yes.” 

“You do not forget 

He interrupted her vacantly. “Forget ? 
I can never forget!” 

“T did riot mean that,” she said, pressing 
her hands tight on her bosom. She had 
laid the sleeping children on the bed, and 
had covered them up. “I mean that the 


” 





children must have some milk, and I must 


buy it at once, or all the shops will be shut. 
I can trust you to remain here with them 
while I go out and fetch it. For my sake, 
father !” 

She kissed him, and the doubt in his face 
vanished ; he smiled tenderly upon her, and 
took his place by the side of the children. 
Knowing that she could trust him then, she 
hurried out, and soon returned with a tin of 
preserved milk, and bread, and wood to light 
a fire. Leaving these in the room, she ran 
down-stairs again and brought up a scuttleful 
of coals and a cup and saucepan. The fire 
was quickly lighted and the food prepared 
for the children, who were now awake and 
fretting for it. She fed them, and nature’s 
cravings being satisfied, they fell asleep. That 
duty performed, she made the old man sit by 
the fireside, and took off his shoes and stock- 
ings and bathed his feet. He allowed her 
to busy herself about him, attending to his 
comfort, in the self-sacrificing spirit which 
impelled her ever to administer to the wants 
of others and to neglect herown. She made 
some bread and milk, and endeavoured to 
induce him to eat it, but he could not touch it. 

“You will sleep there to-night, father,” 
she said, pointing to the closet in which his 
bed was made; “it is very comfortable, and 
I will keep the children quiet. Sleep well, 
dear, for to-morrow we must commence our 
new life.” 

He echoed her last words. “Our new 
life! Warren will share it with us, Mary. 
To-morrow, yes, to-morrow he will come to 
us. Be sure of that, my dear, be sure of 
that.” 

She took his hand and said solemnly, 
“Father, we must not forget that Warren 
has been absent from us for a long while. 
He is, as we all are, in God’s hands. It may 
be that he will never join us here.” 

He made no further remark, but appeared 


to be pondering over what she had said, and | 


shortly afterwards she led him to his bed, 
and kissing him bade him good night and 
left him. 


She returned to the fireside and sat there 
for an hour, and would have sat longer had 
she not been fearful of wasting the coals. 
Every penny was precious to her, more 
precious than it had ever been. It devolved 
upon her to provide the daily bread for her 
children and Warren’s father. She had but 
little fear of being able to do so, for she was 
a skilful lace-worker; but to this end she 
must preserve her strength; she must not 
break down. She had in her pocket the 
newspaper the detective had left with her. 
How her hands trembled as she took it out! 
The words swam before her eyes, and it was 
long before she could read the report of the 
inquest. Yes, it was true, fatally true. Her 
husband was dead ; his sufferings were over, 
and she and her children were left to fight 
the grim battle alone. She debated within 
herself whether she should keep the paper. 
The name of her husband was there, and 
associated with it some vague suspicion of a 
crime. It would be dangerous to keep it. 
Although the old man never looked at a 
newspaper, this, by some chance, might fall 
into his hands. The name of Earnshaw 
would surely attract him, and what he read 
might kill him. She resolved to burn the 
newspaper, and tearing it into small pieces, 
she put it into the fire and watched the 
flames consume the dread memorial. Then 
she knelt by her bed and prayed. The night 
advanced, the fire died slowly out, the white 
snow fell in the quiet streets, and still she 
knelt and prayed. 

* Assist me to be strong, dear Lord, for 
the sake of those who have no other earthly 
help! Give me strength to bear and keep 
from the knowledge of my dear children the 
dread story of which only Thou knowest 
the truth; and if it is Thy will that the truth 
shall never be proclaimed on earth, endue me 
with humbleness and patience to submit! 
Look down upon my babes, O merciful 
God, and make me strong to work and to 
bear the trials through which I am passing! 
Sustain me, O Lord, and lay Thy protecting 
hand upon me and my children and my dear 
husband’s father !” 

This was the theme of her prayers, and 
but for the comfort they brought her she 
would haye been driven mad by the horror 
which encompassed her. Kneeling, she fell 
asleep, and dreamt of Warren and of some 
happy days that shone out in the troublous 
past. The crying of her babes awoke her, 
and she crept into bed and hushed them to 
| Sleep. At seven o'clock in the morning, 
| while it was still dark, she was up and about, 
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tidying the room, lighting the fire, and bor- 
rowing from the landlady of the house such 
domestic articles as she could spare. She 
trod very softly, so that she should not 
awake the sleepers. She had mentally ar- 
ranged the order of her life; she would 
commence work that very evening. In the 
old lodgings from which she had flown, there 
were a few trifles belonging to her which she 
would bring away in the course of the day. 
Part of these she would turn into money 
with which to purchase domestic necessaries ; 
the rest she hoped to be able to keep. They 
consisted chiefly of relics of her younger 
days, among them articles of dress, many of 
which had belonged to her mother, of which 
she had taken the greatest care. She would 
have no need to purchase clothes for years, 
and she was already mentally devising altera- 
tions to make them of use for her children. 
This woman, upon whom had fallen an 
affliction so deep that the suffering it carried 
with it could scarcely be excelled, was not 
entirely unhappy. Faith and prayer sup- 
ported her, and she recognised the direct 
religion which lies in the performance of 
earthly duties. 

She went to the door of the room in which 
the old man had retired to rest, and softly 
called him— 

“ Father !” 

There was no reply ; she called him three 
or four times, and silence was the only answer 
she received. She pushed open the door, and 
entered the room. It was empty. 

The bed bore the impress of a human 
form, but the sheets had not been turned 
down. He had evidently lain down in his 
clothes, and, waiting till she was asleep, had 
secretly left the house. 

Mary ran to the landlady, and asked if she 
had seen anything of him. “ No,” the woman 

.teplied, but she fancied she had heard a 
sound at about four o’clock in the morning, 
as of some one entering or leaving the house. 
“That’s not strange,” said the woman, “be- 
cause I have two other lodgers, and one of 
them is a compositor on a morning paper, 
and has a latchkey.” 

It had continued snowing all night, and 
the snow now lay an inch thick on the roads 
and pavements. In great trouble and per- 
plexity Mary washed and dressed her babes, 
and prepared the breakfast, in the dim hope 

that the absent one would return. But nine 

o'clock, ten o’clock, twelve o’clock struck, and 
there were no signs of him. As the after- 
noon waned, a terrible fear, which she had 
striven hard to banish, took complete pos- 





session of her. Had doubt as to the fate of 
his son driven the old man to dispose of his 
life as if it belonged to him and not to God ? 

“No, no!” she cried, in the agony of her 
soul, “he has gone away because he would 
not be a burden upon me. He knows how 
poor we are, and he would sacrifice himself 
for us. I must find him—I must find him ; 
but where to look—where ?” 

Ah, where? Amidst the labyrinth of 
white streets, which way should she turn to 
seek the lost one? She could think of but 
one place in which she would be likely to 
find him—her old lodgings, the rent of which 
was paid to the end of the week. She had 
placed the key of the rooms on the mantel- 
shelf the previous night. She searched for 
it in vain; there was no doubt the old man 
had taken it. The grateful tears ran down 
her face. 

“ Thank God, thank God !” she murmured. 
“How wicked of me to suppose he could 
commit an act so sinful!” 

She would not leave her children behind ; 
she wrapped them up warm, and giving a 
message to the landlady, in case the old man 
should return in her absence, she hurried into 
the streets. She was compelled now to in- 
quire her way, and it seemed an age before 
she reached the house in which she had lived 
with her husband. In feverish haste she 
ascended the stairs, and, her heart beating 
violently, tried the handle of the door. It 
turned in her hand, and, entering the room, 
she saw the old man standing in a listening 
attitude. He exhibited no surprise at be- 
holding her. 

“TJ had a fancy,” he said in a weak voice, 
“that it was Warren’s footstep on the 
stairs.” 

He was very faint; for four-and-twenty 
hours he had not tasted food. 

Mary had come prepared ; she had stopped 
on the road to purchase half-a-quartern loaf 
and two ounces of butter. He thankfully 
ate what she gave him, and then took the 
children from her, and sat with them on his 
lap. 

Z° Mary,” he asked, “ was it a dream I had 
last night ?” 

“Tell me, father,” she replied. 

“Tt isn’t easy,” he said, “my thoughts 
wander so. Do you see figures that fade as 
you approach them? Do yow hear voices 
when no one is near you ?” 

Knowing what would best tend to soothe 
him, she said in a cheerful tone that she often 
had such fancies. 

“Why, then,” he said, smiling at her, “I 
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suppose everybody has; men and women— 
and children too, perhaps.” 

‘What was your dream, dear?” 

“ Of white snow falling, falling, falling, and 
a long, long walk through melancholy 
streets.” 

“Tt was snowing all night, father.” 

“Was it? Then my dream was a truthful 
one, and must be followed out, if we are to 
remain faithful to Warren. We shall be 
faithful to him, Mary, whatever happens ?” 

‘“‘ Ves, father.” 

“There were voices in the snow. ‘Turn 
back,’ they said, ‘turn back. You are de- 
serting your boy ; you are leaving Warren 
behind you. Are you angry with him, are 
you ashamed of him, that you fly from him?’ 
I stopped, and strove to retrace my step, but 
some strange power impelled me onwards, 
farther and farther away. White figures 
stood before me, and implored me not to 
proceed, but I passed through them, having 
no power to obey. I must have walked 
many miles, and Mary, you were with me, 
and our little ones here; you were carryin 
them in your arms in the midst of the blind- 
ing snow. We entered a strange house, and 
I threw myself on a bed, without undressing, 
and in the night Warren came to me. 
‘Father,’ he said, ‘why do you forsake me ? 
There are no memories of happier days in 
this strange place. Where you go Mary will 
go, and I shall be alone—deserted by all I 
love. I stood by you when ruin overtook 
you ; I defended you when you were falsely 
accused, I have committed no sin, that you 
should be ashamed of the very walls which 
sheltered me. Do you love me no longer 
that you fly from the house in which we held 
together, with Mary to cheer and guide us— 
from the house in which our children were 
born?’ I stretched forth my arms, and 
cried, ‘Forgive me, Warren, forgive me!’ 
Then I heard his voice in the distance, calling 
me to come. I rose, and stole out of the 
strange house. Angels must have led me 
through the dark streets, for I knew not 
where I was ; and the moment I entered this 
room peace entered my heart. It is our 
home, hallowed by tender memories. Warren 
sat in that chair night after night, and talked 
to us and read to us. Though he is absent 
now, his spirit remains. We must never, 
never leave this place again. It would be as 
though we cast reproach upon him, as though 
we lacked courage to defend him. To the 
last hour of my life I shall live here; 
and you, Mary, you will not seek another 
home ?” 





“No, father,” said Mary, “I will not leave 
you.” 

Thus it happened that they continued to 
reside in a neighbourhood which was fraught 
with sweet and sorrowful memories. 


CHAPTER III.—A RETROSPECT. 


It is necessary that some brief description 
be given of the events of that sad year. 

Within a mile of the rooms occupied by 
the Earnshaws, had lived, till he was awfully 
and suddenly called to his account, the man 
Michael Featherstone, whose false evidence 
had ruined his benefactor. He was reputed 
to be very rich; he was undoubtedly very 
prosperous. He was a speculator in house 
property, and being shrewd, close, unscrupu- 
lous, and wonderfully clever in driving hard 
bargains, and having, moreover, a store of 
ready money at command, his speculations 
were successful from a worldly point of view. 
He was a single man, without kith or kin, 
and his habits were penurious. His sole aim 
in life appeared to be to grow richer and 
richer—to what end, being a lonely man, 
without one single link of love to bind him 
to his fellows, he did not stop to inquire. 
The pleasure of possession was sufficient for 
him, as it is for many over whose soul is cast 
the fatal glamour of gold. 

He had in his employ three persons to 
whom, be sure, he paid the barest pittance, 
keeping them well under his thumb, as he 
was in the habit of expressing himself with 
respect to those with whom he had dealings. 
At first, when he commenced speculating in 
rents (a trade which seems to harden the 
hearts and deaden the feelings of those en- 
gaged in it), he had but one servant, James 

itelock, a man who had met with a severe 
accident which had completely paralysed his 
right side and limbs. Some other connection 
than that of master and servant united these 
men, but its nature was not disclosed. De- 
spite his affliction, James Whitelock was 
useful to Michael Featherstone. In the col- 
lection of rents due to his employer, he was 
merciless ; relentlessly he stood by his bond, 
and many a-poor family had he turned de- 
spairingly into the streets. His own pitiable 
condition was an added terror to those whom 
he oppressed under the shadow of the law; 
instead of inspiring him with pity for others, 
it rendered him pitiless, and thus there was 
a certain ruthless fitness in his being agent 
to a man who had but one passion—gold. 

When Michael Featherstone’s speculations 
grew more extensive, he took into his employ 
two clerks with whom we are already 
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acquainted — Thrifty Miller and Thomas 
Mayple. As young men, they had come to 
London to seek their fortune, and had settled 
down to it, whether for good or ill, in humble 
association with Michael Featherstone. Their 
great recommendation in his eyes was that 
they were both good at figures, Thomas 
Mayple being by far the more skilful of the 
two. Thrifty Miller was a smaller and 
meaner edition of Michael Featherstone, and 
a faithful description of the comrades may be 
gathered from what follows. 

The wages these two young men received 
were barely sufficient to pay for board and 
lodging, and Thomas Mayple spent every 
penny of his, and was, moreover, in ever- 
increasing debt to his once schoolmate, thrifty 
in name and thrifty in nature. The mystery 
was how Thrifty Miller managed to save, 
but save he did by hook or crook ; living on 
a crust, which he would rather beg than buy. 
An explanation is partly afforded in the fact 
that the two young men lodged together in 
one room, and that Thrifty Miller frequently 
shared Thomas Mayple’s meal, never by any 
chance returning the compliment by offering 
to stand treat himself. Towards the end of 
each week the more generous of these com- 
panions was compelled to borrow a few pence 
of the more niggardly, to keep body and soul 
together. These loans were acknowledged 
by Thomas Mayple in paper obligations, most 
carefully drawn out by Thrifty Miller, com- 
mencing with the words: “I promise to Pay 
on demand,” or, “One Month after date I 
Promise to Pay” such and such sums ; the 
interest added by the lender being of such 
usurious magnitude that it would have ex- 
cited the envy and the admiration of all the 
villainous money-lenders who grow fat upon 
human simplicity and credulity. From time 
to time, as they fell due, or when demand 
was made by Thrifty Miller, these paper 


obligations were renewed with more interest 


added, until, at the expiration of five years, 
Thomas Mayple owed his comrade a sum so 
vast that, under ordinary circumstances, he 
could never hope to repay it within the 
biblical term of a man’s existence. The very 
clothes he stood upright in belonged to 
Thrifty Miller, who purchased them of him, 
piece by piece, or took them for interest due, 
and lent them back at so much a week for 
boots, so much a week for shirt, so much a 
week for trousers, waistcoat, coat, and always 
with interest added. It is doubtful whether 
Thomas Mayple could blow his own nose 
without it costing him something. Had 
Thrifty Miller been so inclined, he could have 





legally stripped his spendthrift friend, and 
sent him stark naked into the world. Not 
that he was likely to perpetrate an aet so 
barbarous. His constant advice and words 
of counsel were proof of the goodness of his 
intentions. ‘ You really must be more care- 
ful, Tom, you really must, or you will come 
to grief.” “Take care of your farthings, Tom, 
and your pounds will take care of themselves.” 
“Why did you buy that quarter of a pound 
of ham for supper last night? It was very nice, 
and I enjoyed it; but it was too extravagant, 
really too extravagant.” ‘“ When you lend 
money to any one, Tom, always be sure that 
you have good security for it.” What could 
be more disinterested? Thrifty Miller was 
for ever throwing these pearls at his friend, 
and warning him of the sword that hung 
over his head. 

Did this trouble Thomas Mayple? Nota 
whit. Easy, good-natured, generous, and 
careless, he cared not for to-morrow, and in 
the teeth of his own complicated involve- 
ments he would often borrow a penny to give 
to a beggar in the streets. His state was 
undoubtedly the happier of the two—by 
which declaration it is not intended to set 
him up as an example worthy of imitation. 
Yet am I sometimes in my heart secretly 
glad that there are reprobates in the world 
who do not too tenaciously hug to their 
breasts the maxim that charity begins and ends 
at home. Perhaps it is because I have heard 
it severely distilled from the lips of rich men 
living in hotbeds of luxury, while misery © 
and desolation stared them daily in the 
face. 

Many were the shifts Thrifty Miller 
resorted to in those days to appeese the 
cravings of his stomach, so that he might 
save a penny. With plenty of money in his 
pocket he would walk in the evening to 
Covent Garden market, and hunt among the 
discarded garbage for fruit which it would 
have been an offence against law to sell. 
Early in the morning he would prowl about 
Hounsditch and St. Mary Axe, turning over 
the sweepings of the wholesale warehouses, 
which lay in the gutters waiting for the 
scavenger’s cart, on the chance of finding a 
stray pencil or a few pens. He frequently 
found such treasures, and converted them 
into money. A model of industry he, with 
figures, figures, figures, in pounds, shillings, 
and pence, in his heart and in his brain, from 
morn to night and from night to morn. 
Penurious as Michael Featherstone was, he 
was a prince in comparison with this young 
man, who intended, willy nilly, to die a rich 
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man, After a time he began in his spare 
moments to trade on his own account. He 
started as a tallyman, confining his operations, 
in the first place, to weak, foolish women, 
whom he cajoled into the purchase of ribbons, 
dress pieces, chimney ornaments, and gilt 
rings and chains, for which they ay at so 
much a week, interest being added when 
they were in arrears. In the collection of 
these dues he employed Thomas Mayple, so 
they both of them served two masters at one 
time. Thomas Mayple served Thrifty Miller 
and Michael Featherstone. Thrifty Miller 
served Michael Featherstone and himself. 
Starting on the lowest rung of the ladder, he 
distanced many a better man in that mad 
race which nine men out of every ten are 
running, without thought of the common 
goal at which all must stop. After years of 
patient plodding, his ambition reached the 
height of starting a bank. His office was the 
| parlour of a small house, for which he paid a 
rental of four shillings a week. Across the 
one window of this room was stretched a 
wire blind, upon which was painted : “ The 
Mutual Self-Confidence Bank. Secretary, 
Thomas Mayple, Esq.” He had thousands 
ef bills printed and circulated, announcing 
that the Mutual Self-Confidence Bank was 
ready to make Advances and issue Loans of 
from Five-shillings upwards, at a Moderate 
Rate of Interest, to Working Men, Trades- 
men, and others, upon Personal Security ; 
that the Advances could be repaid by Easy 
Instalments, weekly, fortnightly, or monthly, 
at the Option of the Borrower; that the 
Utmost Secrecy might be relied upon ; that 
the Office Hours were from 8 to 10 p.m. on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings ; 
and that all Communications were to be 
addressed to the Secretary, Thomas Mayple, 
Esq. Thrifty Miller had this easy-natured 
factotum as completely in his power as if he 
were a fish wriggling on a hook. Flies 
hovered round the web of the Self-Confidence, 
and some were caught. Thrifty Miller’s 
ambition bade fair to be satisfied. More will 
be heard of his doings. Return we now to 
Michael Featherstone. 

With capital henchmen at his beck and 
call, and his money accumulating with every 
beat of the pulse which marks the record 
from the cradle to the grave, he extended his 
sphere of operations, and began to build 
houses on freehold land. Of one of his pieces 
of property he made a personal memorial, by 
calling it Featherstone Buildings. It was a 
cul de sac, with a frontage to a main road, a 
pair of iron gates guarding its entrance. 








There were ten two-storey houses on each 
side of Featherstone Buildings, numbered 
from 1 to 20, and one imposing house, No. 21, 
four stories in height, at the end. It was 
this building which blocked up the thorough- 
fare. In front of each house, which was 
approached by two steps, was a small garden, 
enclosed by wooden palings and a small 
wooden gate, painted green. A janitor was 
appointed, who lived in No. 1, and whose 
duty it was to attend to the iron gates which 
shut Featherstone Buildings from the outer 
world. None but tenants and their friends 
were allowed upon this miniature estate. 
From the tenant of each house the janitor, 
who was an old gardener, received a weekly 
stipend of sixpence, in return for which he 
kept the little bits of garden in trim ; and as 
many of their tenants really took pride in 
their houses, and spent a few pence occasion- 
ally on seeds and flowers, Featherstone 
Buildings became quite an institution in the 
neighbourhood by reason of its rural appear- 
ance. It was truly an oasis in the squalid 
East, and the youth of the adjacent thorough- 
fares—who, in the matter of clothes, were 
qualified to serve in Falstaff’s ragged regiment 
—used to peep through the gates and feast 
their eyes upon the flowers which struggled 
into existence there. In the apartments on 
the top floor of No. 21, Featherstone Build- 
ings, lived Michael Featherstone himself ; 
and at that time, Warren Earnshaw, his 
wife, father, and twin-children, then eighteen 
months old, lived together within a mile of 
the man who had ruined them. 


CHAPTER IV.—HARD TIMES, 


WarREN held a situation as clerk in a 
wholesale tea warehouse, on a weekly wage 
of twenty-five shillings, and though Mary 
in her leisure moments did a little lacework, 
the cares of the humble home, no less than 
Warren’s insistance that she should not over- 
work herself, prevented her from earning 
any great sum. Their united weekly earn- 
ings seldom exceeded thirty shillings, upon 
which it was no easy matter to make both 
ends meet, as the saying is. Mary, however, 
was a careful and wise housekeeper, and she 
not only successfully solved the problem, but 
managed to maintain an air of respectability 
which lifted the little family above the level 
of its neighbours. A fair share of happiness 
was enjoyed in this modest home, and if, as 
was frequently the case, Warren’s face grew 
clouded when he thought of the future, 
Mary’s smiles and unremitting tenderness 
never failed to cheer him. So things went 
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on, until, in an evil hour, Michael Feather- 
stone and the Earnshaws met. 

Father and son, in pursuance of their usual 
custom when the weather was fine, were 
walking together on a summer evening, while 
Mary put the children to bed and prepared 
the frugal supper. Generally they walked 
to the west of the City, but on this evening 
they turned eastward, in the direction of 
Featherstone Buildings. They had never 
heard of the existence of such a place, and 
Warren would have passed on without ob- 
serving it had not his father suddenly stopped 
before the iron gates, over which was painted 
in conspicuous letters the name of the little 
estate. Looking back to see what had 
attracted his father’s attention, Warren’s eyes 
fell upon the words. 

“See, Warren, see,” whispered the old 
man, pointing upwards, “ Featherstone 
Buildings !” 

His face was very white ; Warren’s also. 
The memories recalled by the name of 
Featherstone were very bitter. 

Warren was the first to recover himself ; 
he feared the effect of any violent emotion 
on his father’s mind. 

“Come,” he said, laying his hand on his 
father’s arm, “we must think of getting 
home. Mary will be anxious about us.” 

The old man would not move. He stood 
with his head bent forward gazing on a 
figure which was walking towards them up 
the narrow path between the houses. The 
gate opened, and Michael Featherstone 
walked out and confronted his benefactor. 

No word was spoken as they gazed upon 
each other. Michael Featherstone’s eyes 
travelled from the father to the son, and a 
smile of deep meaning came to his lips. It 
expressed the triumph of a cruel revenge. It 
seemed to say, “ Who is the gentleman now, 
Mr. Warren Earnshaw, you or I ?” 

Profoundly agitated, but still retaining his 
outward self-possession, Warren linked his 
father’s arm in his, and forcibly took him 
from the spot. As he turned his back upon 
his enemy he heard a laugh which thrilled 
through his veins, and almost broke down 
the barrier of self-restraint ; but even then 
he controlled himself by a strong effort of 
will, and the incident would have come to an 
end had not Michael Featherstone chosen 
otherwise. He stepped before Mr. Earnshaw 
and Warren, and in an insolent tone de- 
manded to know why they were prowling 
about his property. 

“The streets are free,” said Warren. “ We 
came here by accident. Stand aside.” 





“The streets are free to honest men,” re- 
torted Michael Featherstone. 

* You villain!” said Warren in a low tone, 
stepping in advance of his father, so that he 
should be heard only by the man he addressed. 
“What is your motive in trying to provoke 
me? Have you not worked evil enough, 
and are you not yet content ?” 

“ For vagabonds and bank robbers,” con- 
tinued Michael Featherstone, “ prisons are 
built. Take care you don’t get inside one. 
Ah! you may glare and work your lips; 
times are changed, Mr. Warren Earnshaw. 
Your words are feather-weights by the side 
of mine! There is a policeman on the oppo- 
site side of the road, who knows that I am a 
gentleman and a man of standing. I have 
but to beckon to him, and charge you with 
loitering suspiciously about my property, and 
in addition with threatening me, and you 
would make acquaintance with prison walls. 
A fine story to get into the newspapers, 
spiced with certain particulars of the past, of 
which you must be very proud. I don’t 
forget your insults, or your blows, or your 
attempt to ruin me, and I have half a mind 
to repay you now for all. It is in my power 
to do so, but I will take pity on you, only I 
warn you to be careful. As for the old man 
I will do more than pity him, I will be 
charitable to him. From some feeling of 
self-aggrandizement, which I have no doubt 
he would call philanthropy, but which I 
know to be self-interest, he took me into his 
service when I was a poor boy. I dare say 
you remember how you threw my misfor- 
tunes in my teeth, but I will say of your 
father that he never did so; he was far too 
sly. Here, old man.” 

He held out a shilling, and before Warren 
could interpose his father accepted it. 

“From Michael Featherstone!” said the 
old man childishly, turning the shilling over 
in his hand. “I used to give him shillings. 
It is Michael Featherstone, is it not ?” 

“Yes,” replied Michael Featherstone. “I 
am glad you have sense enough left to recog- 
nise me.” 

“Qh! yes, I recognise you, Michael 
Featherstone. I do not forget everything, 
not everything.” 

“That’s a mercy,” said Michael Feather- 
stone tauntingly. ‘ You don’t appear to be 
very rich, Mr. Earnshaw.” 

“Rich!” exclaimed the old man, with a 
vacant look. “No. I was once, but now 
we are poor, are we not, Warren? Would 
you believe, Michael, that my boy here 
works from morning to night, and gets no 
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more than five-and-twenty shillings a-week ? 
Nay, Warren, I will speak to Michael, though 
Tll not keep his shilling. Take it back, 
Michael, take it back. If you wish to 
acknowledge what I did for you it must be 
with something more than a shilling. 
Warren, my boy, when I first saw Michael 
he was very hungry, and in rags. He told 
me he had not tasted food for a whole day. 
I was truly sorry for him, and I was glad it 
was in my power to help him. Yes, he was 
as poor as we are now. Who would have 
thought he would have grown to be a 
gentleman ? Rings and a gold chain! see, 
Warren. You are rich, eh, Michael ?” 

“T could buy up a thousand such as you,” 
said Michael Featherstone —he had _pro- 
longed the interview because he saw that 
Warren was suffering—‘“and yet have my 
thousands a-year.” 

“ Tt is wonderful, wonderful, and all from 
nothing! Thousands a-year, after buying 
us up! What was that story you told me 
once, Warren, against Michael, about his 
robbing me? Michael,” he said, laying his 
fingers on Michael Featherstone’s sleeve, and 
looking up into his face, “ how did you make 
your money ?” 

This question startled and disconcerted 
Michael Featherstone. He shook off the old 
man, and said to Warren— 

“You had best take the old fool home; 
and I advise you both to keep out of my 
way.” 

“No, no, Michael,” said Mr. Earnshaw, 
“now that I know where you live I shall 
come and see you again. I want you to tell 
me how you made your money. He is gone, 
Warren, and without even shaking hands !” 

“God forbid,” said Warren, “that your 
hands should ever meet! Let us hasten 
home to Mary.” 

“Yes, Warren, yes. To our dear Mary. 
Do you know, my boy, I have sometimes 
thought she is working too hard. What with 
nursing the dear children, and cooking for 
all of us, and keeping the rooms sweet and 
clean, she has more than her hands full. 
Poor Mary! She never complains, Warren, 
but smiles and sings as she goes about her 
work, though I know that she is overtasked. 
That is the way she tries to hide it from us. 
She ought to have a servant to assist her.” 

“We can’t afford it, father,” said Warren 
with an aching heart. 

“We ought to be able to afford it,” said 
Mr. Earnshaw, “for Mary’s sake. When 
Michael Featherstone tells me how he has 
made his money I'll see if I can’t make some 





the same way. Warren, my boy, you, too, 
look pale and careworn. You ought to have 
a holiday. Now, if I had money I could 
take you all to the seaside for a couple of 
months. That would be a great happiness, 
would it not ?” 

“Tt would be, father ; but it is worse than 
useless talking of it ; it only frets one’s heart.” 

*T must think, I must think! There must 
be a way of making money, else that ragged 
boy, Michael, could not have grown rich. It 
isn’t much we want, Warren.” 

“More than we are ever likely to get. 
Father, we must make the best of things.” 

“That is right, Warren, quite right,” said 
Mr. Earnshaw, slowly rubbing his forehead, 
“but still I must think, for our dear girl’s 
sake. She does so much for us, Warren! 
Can we do nothing for her in return? I was 
clever once ; I must contrive to get it back, 
so that we may grow rich, like Michael Fea- 
therstone. Poor Mary !—poor Mary !” 

That night, when the old man and the 
children were asleep, Warren drew Mary to 
him, and said— 

‘Mary, you are overworking yourself.” 

“Who ever has put that foolish idea into 
your head ?” exclaimed Mary with one of 
her brightest looks. 

“Father has noticed it for a long time past, 
and it is troubling him; while I, selfish and 
careless, have never given it a thought.” 

“Warren, dear,” said Mary with grave 
sweetness, “ you do yourself a great injustice. 
How often have you told me that you wished 
it were in your power to keep a servant for 
me, and how often and often have you helped 
me in a hundred kind and unselfish ways! 
Why, Warren, do you forget, when our dear 
babies were born, that you did nearly all the 
cooking, and that for more than two weeks 
you used to feed me? Oh, my darling, how 
happy it used to make me to hear your foot- 
steps on the stairs, and how grateful I used 
to be, and am, to God for having given you 
tome! Did you not sacrifice your dinner- 
hour every day, and run home here from the 
office—I am sure it must be a mile, dear—so 
that you might cut up my dinner for me, 
knowing what delight it gave me to be petted 
and to be fed from your hands? My cup of 
joy was very full, and is,.my darling! No 
woman in 4ll the wide world, though she 
were as rich as a queen, ever tasted sweeter 
happiness than I have drawn from your love. 
When you speak of being selfish and careless 
towards me I feel as if I were ungrateful in 
not taking more pains to show you how 
deeply I appreciate your kindness and good- 
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ness tome. Let us take a peep at our babies, 
Warren. Are they not beautiful? Kiss 
them, dear—softly, softly! When violets 
began to grow I think God must have pressed 
them to babies’ lips. Oh, Warren, we ought 
to be very grateful. I am so happy that I 
am almost afraid. Are not their little hands 
wonderful? Would it be believed that ours 
were ever so small and soft? Philippa’s 
dimple is growing more and more like mine 
every day; you have no idea how she ob- 
serves. Raymond, too; he understands every 
word you say to him. His hair is getting 


darker—it will be as dark as yours. Don’t | 
mind my crying, dear; my heart is so full | 


of joy that it is overflowing !” 
- . ~ ~ + 

Three months afterwards she had need for 
all her strength, for all her cheerfulness, for 
all the powers of her devoted nature. Warren 
had been ailing for some time, and she had 
urged him to ask his employers for a week’s 
holiday, so that he could go into the country, 
and rest; but she could not persuade him. 
Even when she showed him a sovereign which 
she had earnt and saved for him he would 
not consent. All that she could do was to 
give him the medicine of a cheerful home ; 
but he grew paler and weaker in spite of all 
her efforts. During this period she saw him 
gaze frequently upon his father, with a mean- 
ing in his eyes which she could not read ; and 
when she asked him if he had any new cause 
for anxiety he bade her not vex herself with 
foolish fancies. 

One day he came home earlier than usual, 
and, leaning against the shelf, said— 

“Mary, they have given me a holiday at 
the office.” 

“Oh, I am so glad!” she cried. ‘“ Now 
you must really go into the country—I must 
play .the tyrant, and insist upon it. My 
sovereign has grown into thirty shillings, and 

.I think I can sell something to make it into 

two pounds. Ah! my dear, if I only had a 
fortune to give you—if one of my mother’s 
old friends would only send me a present of 
fifty sovereigns! But you will be able to 
manage nicely with two pounds. You shall 
go to the seaside for a whole week.” 

“T have a longer holiday than that, Mary.” 

An unaccustomed note in his voice caused 
her to regard him more attentively. His 
face was colourless, and he was swaying to 
and fro. She flew to his side, but she was 
not strong enough to hold his sinking form, 
which the next moment lay motionless on 
the ground. She did not faint or cry. Un- 
aided, she succeeded in raising him on to the 





bed, and after bathing his face—with what 
convulsive joy did she hail the faint beating of 
his heart—she ran out for a doctor. 

“ Weakness,” said the doctor, “and perhaps 
over-anxiety. Good food, bracing air, and 
rest will pull him round.” 

But Warren was unable to leave his bed 
for a month, and in this interval Mary and 
his father learnt that he had been suddenly 
dismissed from his office. No definite reason 
was given by his employers for the step, and 
he could only account for it by the circum- 
stance, that on the day before he was dis- 
charged he saw Michael Featherstone and the 
senior member of the firm walking together. 

“T owe my dismissal,” said Warren, “to 
that bitter enemy. I asked my employers 
whether there was anything wrong in my 
accounts. No, they answered, they had dis- 
covered nothing wrong. Had I been in any 
way neglectful of my duties? No, they had 
néthing to complain of in that respect. Were 
the duties I performed no longer necessary ? 
They were necessary, was the answer, and 
another man would be employed in my place. 
‘In simple justice,’ I said, ‘tell me why you 
discharge me as you would an unfaithful 
servant ?? They would give me no satisfac- 
tion ; they said they regretted the necessity, 
but that I must go. That is all, except that, 
in my belief, Michael Featherstone will not 
rest satisfied till he has hunted me into my 
grave. For myself I care not; but you, 
Mary, and our children—what is to become 
of you ?” 

“God will not desert us, dear,” said Mary. 
“When you get strong you will obtam 
another situation. Only you must not lose 
courage, darling. You must say to yourself, 
‘I will not despair; I will not, I will not, 
because of those I love, and who love me 
with all their hearts and souls!’ Yes, Warren, 
you must say that, and think that. All will 
come right, dear; bright days are in store 
for us.” 

“Dear woman! I will do my best. But, 
Mary, I would have you bear in mind what 
I now say. Whatever occurs, never believe 
that I have been tempted into wrong-doing. 
No conscious sin lies, nor shall ever lie, at 
my door. Rather than that, I would pray 
for death to overtake me. Not only love, 
but reverence for you p 

“Hush, Warren, hush!” she said, placing 
her hand on his lips. 

“T must say what is in my mind. It seems 
to me that I love you with more than human 
love; your very name is a charm against evil 
temptations; and this feeling is so deeply 
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rooted in my heart that I am armed to bear 
any suffering, however great, rather than be 
the cause of bringing shame and dishonour 
upon us. But I cannot help turning faint 
sometimes at the prospect before us. Kiss 
me, dear, and let me go to sleep. I shall 
wake up stronger and better for this conver- 
sation.” 

Very rarely did Mr. Earnshaw have lucid 
intervals, but on that night he awoke with 
his senses fully restored for an hour or so. 
As he thought of the past, heavy tears rolled 
down his face, and he suffered an anguish so 
exquisite that it was a mercy when he re- 
lapsed into a state of mental helplessness. 
He did not sob loudly; he was fearful of 
disturbing the family ; and the only words 
which escaped his overcharged heart were— 

“Oh! my son, my son! Better I had 
lied when you were born than have brought 
this misery into your life !” 

In a month Warren was strong enough ‘to 
rise from his bed and seek employment. He 
was not successful in obtaining it; only an 
occasional day’s work now and then fell to 
his share. And still, as they sank into deeper 
and deeper poverty, Mary worked for the 
home with unremitting cheerfulness, and had 
ever a tender smile and cheerful words for 
him. What subsequently occurred, so far as 
public knowledge is concerned, of the tragical 
circumstances in which they were involved, 
is explained in the newspaper extracts which 
will be found in the next chapter ; wherein 
also will be narrated the course of events 
which deprived the humble family of the 
Earnshaws of him: who was at once son, 
husband, father, and protector. 


CHAPTER V.—THE TRAGEDY OF FEATHER- 
STONE. 


ON the night of November 22nd Mary was 
sitting in her room sewing. Her children 
were asleep; Warren and his father were 
absent, as she supposed, in each other’s com- 
pany. Warren was still out of regular em- 
ployment, although he had left no stone un- 
turned to obtain it. Scores of fruitless 
journeys had he made in answer to adver- 
tisements, and scarcely aday passed in which 
he did not write at least half-a-dozen letters 
applying for situations, delivering them per- 
sonally, without considering the distance, to 
save the penny postage which each would 
otherwise have cost. Night and day his 
mind was burdened by oppressive thought. 
Sleep had deserted him, and sometimes he 
feared that he would lose his reason, as his 
father had done. Work, work, that was all 


he wanted, and he was ready to slave sixteen 
hours out of the twenty-four to provide 
bread for his children. But work was denied 
him, and bone and muscle were wasting to 
a desperate state of weakness in the cruel 
struggle. 

At a little past ten he returned home. 
Mary heard his step, and opened the door tc 
greet him with a kiss. 

. “Where have you been, dear?” she 
asked. 

“T saw an advertisement in an evening 
paper,” he answered wearily, “ for a clerk in 
a night auctioneer’s office, and I thought I 
would go at once and apply for it, fearing 
that to-morrow might be too late.” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“Tt is three miles away,” continued War- 
ren, “and the auctioneer was selling when I 
arrived, so I had to wait till the sale was 
over. Then I was told that the situation 
was filled up. The salary was twelve shillings 
a week, and the auctioneer said he had re- 
ceived three hundred and forty letters apply- 
ing for it.” 

‘Never mind, dear,” said Mary with sweet 
cheerfulness and resignation, “you will be 
more successful presently.” 

He sighed and looked around. 

“Where’s father ?” 

“Was he not with you?” she asked in 
surprise. 

“No,” he answered ; “I went out alone, 
you know.” 

“Yes, Warren, and he followed imme- 
diately after, with the intention of accom- 
panying you, I supposed.” 

“He did not accompany me; I have seen 
nothing of him. He must have been away 
three hours.” 

“Yes, it is quite three hours ago since he 
went out.” : 

They were both alarmed at the old man’s 
absence. 

“You have no idea where he has gone, 
Mary ?” 

“ No, Warren.” 

“Did he say nothing before he left? Did 
he mention any name or place ?” 

“No; but now I think of it, he did say 
something strange.” 

“ What was it ?” 

“He said he was going to discover a great 
secret—how to make all our fortunes ; and 
that after this night we should never be 
pinched for money. ‘ We will build houses,’ 
he said. - He spoke in so glad a tone that I 
| could not help nodding and smiling at him; 
_ he has said so many strange things lately 
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that I attached no importance to this. Then 
he followed you, to join you, I thought.” 

Warren started up. “I must go and find 
him, Mary. It is not safe for him to be out 
alone at this time of night.” 

He left her hurriedly, and in about an 
hour returned with his father. Their coun- 
tenances bore the impress of some powerful 
agitation, and Mary forbore to question her 
husband in the presence of the old man. 
When he retired to rest she asked Warren 
where he had found his father ; but Warren 
answered her evasively, and she forebore to 
press him. 

At two o’clock in the morning Mary was 
awakened by a movement in the room, and 
saw her husband standing dressed by the 
bed. 

“Father has gone out,” he said. ‘ When 
we return do not ask -him any questions. I 
am afraid he has one of his bad attacks on 
him.” 

They returned in the early morning, both 
very much exhausted, and Mary, alarmed for 
the old man’s peace of mind, deemed it 
prudent to be silent on the subject of their 
strange wanderings. 


* * * * 
Newspaper Extract, November 24th, 1868. 


‘“*A mysterious and tragic discovery was made 
yesterday morning in No. 21, Featherstone Build- 
ings, a double row of houses situated in Whitechapel, 
in the East-end of London. The house consists of 
four storeys, and is let out to lodgers. The ground 
floor is occupied by a mason and his family, of the 
name of Barwick; the second floor is in the possession 
of two sisters, both widows, and their children ; the 
third floor is vacant, new lodgers being expected at 
the end of the week; and on the fourth floor lived 
Mr. Michael Featherstone, the gentleman who owned 
the buildings and a great deal of other property in 
the neighbourhood. 

“Featherstone Buildings consist of twenty-one 
houses in a blind thoroughfare, access to which is 
obtained through a gate, which is under the control 
of a janitor, Thomas Parkins, who lives in No. 1, and 
performs various services on the estate. Amogng 
these was the duty of calling his employer at half- 
past seven every morning, and carrying into the bed- 
room a jug of tea. Mr. Featherstone lived entirely 
alone, and did not employ a housekeeper, a circum- 
stance which points to the fact of his being penurious 
in his habits. On the night subsequent to the tragic 
discovery, the janitor, who had been on a visit to a 
married daughter, did not return to his lodgings till 
five minutes past eleven o'clock ; he observed nothing 
strange, and at twelve o’clock he went to bed. 
During the interval no person passed in or out of the 
gate; all the occupants of the houses appeared to 
have retired to rest. 

“ At the usual hour yesterday morning the janitor 
knocked at Mr. Featherstone’s door, and continued 
to knock for several minutes without receiving an 
answer. He observed that the key of the bedroom 
was in the lock, a customary sign that Mr. Feather- 


stone was sleeping on the premises. Abutting on 
| the passage is also the door of the sitting-room ; there 
was no key in the lock of this door. 

| Upon inquiry, the janitor learnt that Mr. 
| Featherstone entered the house at ten o’clock on the 
| previous night and was not seen afterwards to leave 
| 1t. One of the widows who live on the second floor 
| of No. 21 informed him that Mr. Featherstone, after 
| he entered his apartments, received two visitors ; the 
| first a man who passed her door without her seeing 
| him, the second a man who passed her on the stairs 
while she was carrying a light. This: man, who 
appeared to be about thirty years of age, she would 
be able to recognise again; she did not see the fea- 
tures of the other man. The singularity of these 
visits lies in the fact that they were paid at intervals 
of fully half an hour, and that both the men left the 
house together. As they passed the widow’s room 
she opened her door, and looked down the stairs at 
them. They were arm-in-arm, and it is a fair infer- 
ence that they were acquainted with each other. The 
man whose features she did not see, walked with 
tottering steps, and seemed to be much older than his 
companion. . 

“ At eight o’clock the janitor went again to Mr. 
Featherstone’s room and knocked and called, and 
again at half-past eight and nine o’clock, without 
eliciting a response. Acting upon the advice of the 
neighbours, he summoned a policeman, who accom- 
panied him to Mr. Featherstone’s apartments and 
took upon himself the responsibility of forcing the 
door of the sitting-room. The first thing they saw 
was the key of this room lying on the floor, as 
though if had dropped from the lock, but the con- 
stable pointed out that the door might have been 
lockéd from the outside, and the key pushed through 
an open space between the flooring and the bottom 
of the door. Opening the communicating door of 
the bedroom and sitting-room they saw the inani- 
mate form of a man lying, dressed, upon the bed. 
It proved to be Mr. Featherstone, and he was quite 
dead. The doctor who was called in said that the 
deceased had been dead for six or seven hours, and 
perhaps for a longer time. There were marks about 
the neck of the dead man which convey a suspicion 
of foul play—of death by strangulation. 

“Pregnant features in this mysterious affair are, 
that Mr. Featherstone was known to have had a con- 
siderable sum of money in his possession, and that 
only four shillings in silver and a few coppers were 
found in his pockets; nor has any other money been 
discovered in the apartments. The exact amount he 
had about him will probably never be known, for 
Mr. Featherstone was secretive in these matters, and, 
it is said, confided in no person. 

“ As may be supposed, the incident has created 
immense excitement in the neighbourhood, and great 
numbers of people visited Featherstone Buildings 
yesterday morning, many remainingin theimmediate 
vicinity till late last night. No persons, however, 
with the exception of those who reside there, or who 
came upon business, were admitted inside the gates. 

“The case is in the hands of the police, who are 
making strenuous efforts to discover the two men 
who visited Mr. Featherstone on the night of his 
death. The inquest will be held to-day.” 

* * * * 


On the morning of the day that the 
accounts of the death of Michael Featherstone 
appeared in the newspapers—the unanimous 
opinion of the journals being that a deliberate 
murder had been committed—Warren left 
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the house, with the intention, as Mary under- 
stood, of remaining out for several hours in 
his heart-breaking quest of a situation. He 
had not been absent an hour before he un- 
expectedly returned, with a deathlike pallor 
on his face. 

“You are ill, Warren,” cried Mary, taking 
his hand. It was as cold as ice. 

“A sudden faintness came over me in the 
streets,” he said, “and I was compelled to 
return. Ido not feel strong enough to go 
out again.” 

It needed no persuasion on Mary’s part to 
induce him to keep indoors. He would not 
allow her to go for a doctor, but sat the 
whole of the day by the side of his father, 
in deep and troubled thought. A dozen 
times he started up at the sound of a foot- 
step on the stairs, and standing irresolutely 
by the door, seemed to wait for some im- 
pending blow. To all Mary’s anxious in- 
quiries his only reply was that his nerves 
were shaken. He passed a restless and sleep- 
less night, and early the next morning, while 
his father was asleep, he went out for a few 
minutes, making Mary promise that his 
father should be kept at home until he re- 
turned. They were so poor that they could 
not afford to take in a newspaper, and they 
led a life so secluded that Mary knew and 
heard nothing of the thousand and one stir- 
ring events with which the columns of the 
public journals were daily filled. In the 
afternoon Warren went out again, saying he 
might be absent for an hour or two, and 
making Mary repeat her promise that she 
would keep his father in the house. Durin 
his absence, a knock came at the door, an 
Mary answered it. A man stood in the 
passage, a stranger to her, who asked if Mr. 
Earnshaw was in, and without waiting for 
an answer pushed by her into the room. 
The old man was there, with the children on 
his lap. He looked up vacantly into the 
face of the stranger; there were occasions 
when his mind was a blank, and when he 
had no understanding of remarks or ques- 
tions addressed to him by strangers. This 
was such an occasion, and when the man 
asked him abruptly if he was Mr. Earnshaw, 
he passed his hand across his forehead, and 
turned away without replying, and played 
with the children he was nursing. 

“He is not quite right in his mind,” whis- 
pered Mary to the man, whose abrupt and 
uncouth manners filled her with a vague 
alarm ; “he does not understand what you 
say.” 

“Where is your husband?” asked the man. 





His voice conveyed a menace, and Mary 
replied faintly that Warren was not at home. 
The man gazed at her suspiciously, and with- 
out asking leave, opened the door of her 
sleeping apartment and entered the room, 
with the evident design of assuring himself 
that Warren was not hiding there. 

“You expect him home some time to- 
day ?” he asked. 

“Yes, certainly he will come home to-day.” 

“Does he ever sleep out ?” 

“Never,” said Mary, who was by this 
time convinced that her strange visitor was 
animated by a spirit of enmity towards her 
husband. 

The man asked no further questions, and 
left as abruptly as he had entered. Mary, 
looking through the window which faced 
the street, saw him speak to a woman who 
was standing on the opposite side of the 
road, looking up at the house. They lingered 
for a few minutes, conversing, and then they 
walked slowly away in company. 


* * * * 
Newspaper Extract, November 25th, 1868. 


“Tn another part of our columns will be found 
the full report of the inquest held on the body of 
Michael Featherstone, who was found dead in his 
rooms on the morning of the 23rd inst. under circum- 
stances which indicated that a crime had been com- 
mitted. The verdict of the jury that the deceased 
met his death at the hands of a person or persons 
unknown appears warranted by the evidence, and 
we trust that the efforts of the police in tracking 
the murderer or murderers will be successful. In 
the brief consideration we propose to give to the 
case a recapitulation of the bare facts which we may 
assume have been established by the evidence pre- 
sented at the inquest, will not be out of place. 

‘¢ At ten o’clock on the night of the 22nd inst. 
Michael Featherstone entered his apartments with 
a large sum of money in his possession, and did not 
again leave them. 

“ At a quarter-past ten o’clock a man who cannot 
be identified ascended the stairs of the house in which 
the deceased resided, and was admitted into his 
rooms. 

<* At a quarter to eleven o’clock another man, 
younger than the first, and whose features were vis- 
ible to a woman, who is positive she can identify 
them, was also admitted into Michael Featherstone’s 
apartments. 

“ At eleven o’clock these two men were seen to 
descend the stairs leading from Michael Feather- 
stone’s rooms, and have not been seen since. Their 
attitude towards each other was a convincing proof 
that they were friends. 

“ At five minutes past eleven o’clock the custodian 
of the gates through which it was necessary to pass 
in order to reach Michael Featherstone’s house, re- 
turned to his duties. 

“ From five minutes past eleven o’clock till mid- 
night the gates were not opened to any person for 
ingress or egress. 

“ At midnight the gates were locked by the janitor. 

“ At half-past nine o’clock on the morning of the 
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28rd inst., Michael Featherstone was found lying 
dead on his b The evidence of the doctor who 
was called in immediately the discovery was made 
fairly establishes the presumption that the deceased 
did not come to his death by natural means. 

“The money which the murdered man had in his 
possession has disappeared. 

“From this simple recital but one conclusion car 
be arrived at—that the unfortunate man was mur- 
dered by the two men who visited him between a 
quarter-past ten and eleven o’clock on the night of 
the 22nd inst. At the period of his death the de- 
ceased had three clerks in his employment—James 
Whitelock, a man partially paralysed, and two 
younger men, Thomas Mayple and Thrifty Miller. 
These three clerks were examined at the inquest. 
Thomas Mayple and Thrifty Miller satisfactorily 
accounted for their time on the night of the murder, 
and no possible suspicion can be attached to them; 
James Whitelock, unfortunately a man of intem- 
perate habits, was not so successful ; but the woman 
who saw the two men who visited the deceased is 
positive that he was not one of them. His physical 
1 ities arising from his paralytic affliction are so 
marked that it is scarcely possible she can be mis- 
taken. The responsibility, therefore, rests with the 
two persons who paid the mysterious visits to the 
murdered man. 

“We have, up to this point, purposely made but 
casual reference to the robbery, partly for the reason 
that, although there is strong presumptive evidence 
that this crime, as well as the murder, was premedi- 
tated, the direct proof has yet to be supplied. Other 
circumstances in relation with the murder must be 


* borne in mind, in order that no chance may be lost 


in the vindication of outraged justice. Michael 
Featherstone was not a popular landlord, and one of 
his clerks, James Whitelock, is said to have been 
very severe in the collections of rents from poor 
tenants. We know what severity of this kind 
means; it means eviction, which, on its face, fre- 
quently bears the stamp of cruelty. It is certain 
that much suffering, merited or unmerited, is caused 
by the adherence of landlords’ agents to hard and 
fast rules. We are not arguing the justice or in- 
justice of certain issues as they affect landlord and 
tenant. We speak simply of results, and of the bad 
blood they are likely to engender, and we direct the 
attention of those engaged in the investigation of the 
case to this aspect of it. A motive of revenge for 
real or imaginary wrongs may almost as likely have 
led to the murder as the motive of robbery; the 
robbery itself may have been an accidental feature 
in the crime, an after-thought as it were. This 
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leaves open the entire question of premeditation, | 
although, as we have said, there is strong presump- | 


tive evidence that both crimes were premeditated. 
It is a most suspicious circumstance that Michael 
Featherstone’s mysterious visitors have not pre- 
sented themselves for examination, and their silence 
may almost be accepted as proof of guilt. Had their 
visits been of a friendly nature, and had they been 
ableto prove that there was no bad blood between them 
and the deceased, it would have been an easy matter 
for them to have cleared themselves of the stigma 
which now rests upon them. All persons who have 
knowledge of any enmity or ill-feeling entertained 
towards the deceased by any individual whatsoever 
should communicate with Scotland Yard. This 
information, in conjunction with the assistance of 
the woman who can recognise the features of one of 
the mysterious visitors, may lead to their discovery ; 
and should the police succeed in arresting them, 
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their relations with Michael Featherstone must be 
sifted to their foundation. The elucidation of all 
the facts relating to their past and present connec- 
tion will assist the ceurse of justice. We can only 
express our sincere hope that the tragedy of Feather- 
stone will not be added to the already too numerous 
list of such undiscovered crimes in the metropolis.” 


* * * * 


When Mary was burdened with anxieties 
which would have deprived most women of 
strength and hope, she had, as we have 
already learnt, a twofold solace to uphold 
her—the solace of work and the solace 
of prayer. The visit of the stranger had 
alarmed her, but as the night wore on she 
really argued herself into the belief that his 
intentions after all might be friendly, and 
his visit productive of good. She remem- 
bered a man whom she had known in her 
younger days, whose outward bearing was so 
uncouth as to cause her to dislike and avoid 
him, until she heard that in his nature lay a 
deep well of benevolence, and that the great 
happiness of his life was drawn from the 
performance of secret acts of kindness, The 
nature of her strange visitor might be the 
same—a heart of goodness in a rough shell. 
Looking on this bright side made it grow 
brighter and brighter ; she was inexpressibly 
comforted. “There will be a change for 
the better,” she thought, “and my dear 
husband will be happy and cheerful once 
more. God is very good to us.” 

Long before the clock struck eleven, this 
comfort had eased her heart. By that time 
her more pressing household duties were 
done, and her children and Mr. Earnshaw 
were peacefully asleep. The old man had 
not uttered a word during the whole of the 
day, and his movements were as the move- 
ments of a man in a dream ; Mary gazed at 
him as he lay asleep; his face was like the 
face of a child. 

Warren had not come home. Once a 
fortnight, on this night of the week, he had 
work to do, the only regular employment he 
had succeeded in obtaining—books to make 
up for a small trader, who paid him half-a- 
crown for six hours’ labour. Despite the 
smallness of the remuneration and the fact 
that he could not get home till past midnight, 
Warren was thankful for the work, and 
performed it cheerfully. Mary always waited 
up for him, as she did on this night ; but she 
was more than usually tired ; she had had a 
long and busy day, and though she still had 
mending to do, and made strong efforts to 
keep awake, she did not succeed ; her hands 
fell on her lap, and her eyes closed in sleep. 
Her hopeful frame of mind influenced her 
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dreams. The clouds that hung over her and 
her family were dispelled, and bright days 
were before them. Warren was in an hon- 
oured and useful position; and they were 
living in a small house in the suburbs, with 
a pretty garden in front, and a playground 
in the rear for the children. It is early 
morning in the summer, and she and Warren 
are standing by their cottage-door ; he has a 
few minutes to spare before the departure of 
the train which takes him every morning to 
his office in the City. Old Mr. Earnshaw is 
fastening a vine to the wall, and occasionally 
turns to her with smiles and gay words. 
Mary points out to Warren the beauties of 
the little garden, which she and the old man 
attend to and take great pride in. 

“We shall have the loveliest roses in all 
England,” she says. 

She plucks a white bud whose leaves are 
beginning to unfold, and as she pins it into 
his coat he stoops and kisses her, and they 
stand looking into each other’s eyes, in which 
the light of true love is beaming. 

“Dear Mary,” he says, “I scarcely ever 
dared to hope that such happiness would be 
mine.” 

“T did, Warren,” she replies ; “I always 
knew the time would come; I never lost heart, 
I never lost faith. Hide, Warren, hide! the 
children are coming down to wish you good 
morning.” 

How sweet are their voices, how precious 
their laughter, as they fling open the door, 
and call: “Father, father! Why, where’s 
father? There he is, there he is !” 

They rush to where he is hiding, behind 
grandfather’s coat tails, spread out for better 
concealment, Warren peeping at his children 
all the while, with eyes full of gladness. 

‘Good-bye, Philippa, good-bye, Raymond,” 
he cries, catching them up in his arms and 
kissing them. How fresh and lovely they 
are with their fair hair and rosy: cheeks! 
They, also, pluck flowers for him, and give 
them to him with tender, merry words. 
“You must wear mine just here, father.” 
“And mine just here. Now you do look 
handsome !” 

“What kind of a world would it be, my 
dear,” Warren says to the dreamer, “ without 
children and flowers ?” 

Then he kisses her, pats the old man 
caressingly on the shoulder, and walks swiftly 
away to catch his train. She does not lose 
sight of him for a moment as he winds his 
way through the green lanes, and as she 
gazes after him day melts into night, and he 
is coming towards her again, his day’s work 





done. The heavenly lamps are lighted, and 
are shining on his face. With his arm 
round her waist they stand at the gate of 
their happy home, talking of their children. 

“They are growing, dear,” says Warren. 
“How swiftly the time passes! They will 
be man and woman before we know where 
we are.” 

And wonder on wonders! the sun is 
shining again, and yonder in the fields their 
precious ones, now grown to man and woman, 
are walking side by side. 

“T used to pray,” says the dreamer, “ that 
you and I might live to see them as they are. 
Let us follow them and see where they are 
going.” 

In silence they follow their children, 
keeping them ever in sight ; and the dreamer’s 
heart throbs with gratitude and delight as 
she notes the tender care which Raymond 
takes of his sister. 

“Should we be called away,” the dreamer 
says to Warren, “our girl will have a pro- 
tector.” 

They walk over mossy paths and through 
fields of primroses and wood-violets, through 
lanes of trees in whose branches the birds 
are building for the coming summer, past 
rustic cottages whose walls are fragrant with 
rose and honeysuckle, past fields in which the 
golden corn is being cut, through solemn 
woods in which the blood-veined leaves are 
falling, between white hedges whose bare, 
sharp twigs are snow-fringed with fantastic 
fancies. On and on they walk, with their 
children before them, until they stop in a 
churchyard on which the moon is shining. 
The children linger near a tombstone, and 
drop some early violets upon the pure white 
snow which lies lightly on the grave. The 
dreamer approaches it, holding her husband’s 
hand, and reads the inscription: “To the 
Memory of our dear Father.” 

“T thank God,” says Warren, “that his 
good name was restored to him before he 
died !” 

They tread again in the footsteps of their 
children, and halt once more at the door of a 
ruined cottage, which Philippa and Raymond 
have entered. Little children are there, in 
rags, and a wan-faced man, and asick woman, 
in direst poverty. And Philippa and Ray- 
mond are busy unpacking two baskets of 
food and clothing, and the sick woman rises 
on her bed of boards, and a great wonder- 
ment flashes into the sunken eyes of the wan- 
faced man, and the little children clap their 
hands and spring up to kiss their benefactors. 
A sacred joy fills the dreamer’s heart, and 
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she enters the cottage with Warren, and 
clasps her dear ones to her, close, close ! And 





She knew not what awoke her from her 


she and they walked home to their nest | happy dream, but starting in her chair and 


of love and charity in the light of the winter 
stars. 





opening her eyes, she saw Warren standing 
by her side, 
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“ T)E mortuis nil nisi bonum” is ever 

intertwined with those wreaths of 
immortelles, wherewith fond love decorates 
the resting-places of our dear dead. From 
the days of the bereaved old patriarch, on to 
the present time, there is an inevitable and 
most sad “needs-be,” that our dead should be 
buried out of our sight. The shroud en- 
wraps, and for ever excludes from view all 
of this vile body, suggestive of corruption 
and decay. Even so, the mantle of a broad 
charity, or the more ample covering of ad- 
miring love, will mercifully veil from the 
gaze of survivors, much that might have 
reasonably called forth remonstrance during 
life, and possibly have aroused regret, even 
in the very article of death. 

It will be fresh in the memory of every 
reader, how the unexpected death of George 
Eliot twined yew with holly, in the Christmas 
decorations of many homes in December, 
1880. Many inquiries were raised, as to 
how far the world would be permitted a 
knowledge of those inner springs of life and 
action which, whatever be the motive, is im- 
mediately looked upon as public property 
when a prominent figure is painted out from 
the canvas. George Eliot had been mar- 
vellously reticent in all stages of her career. 
Her rare quietness in meeting fame is in 
itself, we think, one proof of true superiority 
over ordinary womankind. She preserved 
her incog. when most authors would have 
boldly proclaimed their identity, and depre- 


cated any public obtrusive notice, as few | 


clever women in these out-spoken, out-living 
days, care to do. 

And now that, by the somewhat tardy 
publication of these three volumes, the veil 
is drawn aside and silence no longer a neces- 
sity, there will be, we venture to think, on 
the part of many, a feeling of disappoint- 
ment. The chief facts of Mary Ann Evans’s 
life oozed out years ago. She was known to 
be the daughter of a man in the yeoman 
class, neither a country attorney, nor a country 
curate, as was first asserted in daily papers. 
The early removal of her mother, we should 
consider as peculiarly unfortunate. A holy 











wedded life, lived out before her eyes, might 
have prevented those pictures of domestic 
discord, which form one of the saddest fea- 
tures of many of her novels. Into the rela- 
tionships of her own home, during many 
years of her middle life, we are not disposed 
to enter. The careful, guarded manner in 
which these years are referred to in the 
memoir, will probably in most cases carry - 
with it its own conviction, if not its own con- 
demnation. To us, we confess, it does seem 
passing strange, that the spirit which was so 
strongly akin to Methodist enthusiasm as to 
pen Dinah’s prayer, could, by any possible 
interpretation of circumstance, admit of rela- 
tionships about which there could hover the 
shadow of a doubt. We fail to see what 
factors were at work in her case, or by what 
steps she passed from quiet home-life under 
Wesleyan influences, mainly in a little sleepy 
town in mid-England, to the position of “ the 
great prophetess ” of the broadest school of 
thought that the Anglican Church has yet 
known. Her quiet force of will, her mar- 
vellous, persistent industry, her power of at- 
tracting and retaining the friendship of men of 
intellectual mark, at an age when most clever 
girls are simply intolerable incarnations of 
conceit, were at once prophecies and preludes 
of success. She seems too, to have altogether 
escaped that time of probation, so trying to 
the self-love of most young writers. Like 
the fabled fully equipped Minerva, George 
Eliot at one bound took her place among the 
foremost writers of her day. In this respect 
she differs markedly from Miss Bronté, to 
whom many reviewers compared her, but 
whose repeated failures in winning the favour 
of any publisher, contrast curiously with her 
experiences. From the first early writing in 
reviews, her literary career was simply the 
winning of fresh laurels. Some of her stories 
will claim a larger circle of admirers among 
a certain class of readers, such as “Amos 
Barton ” and “Adam Bede;” while “ Romola” 
or “Daniel Deronda” will elicit the keen 
criticism, and evoke the warmest admiration 
of a more thoughtful and more educated 
class. 
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Some time ago, in Messrs. Blackwood’s 
salm at Edinburgh, our attention was | 
specially directed to a sketch in crayons | 
which, we were informed, was a likeness of 
George Eliot. But one other, her many 
reviewers tell us now, is in existence. We 
studied it carefully for some minutes. 
Familiar personally with the manipula- 
tion of crayons, the drawing had charms | 
from a merely artistic point of view. 
But the face was so unlike what we had 
imagined hers to be! The lower part so 
massive, broad, almost heavy—a mouth that 
any man would be safe in trusting, but that | 
no little child would venture, unbidden, to 
kiss. The nose was not a specially marked 
feature, except that, as in the case of most | 
clever women, it was tolerably “pro- | 
nounced.” The forehead was decidedly low, 
rather square, and the hair, abundant and 
wavy, was allowed after a sweet womanly | 
fashion (now forgotten) to be braided simply | 
low down on the cheek, and looped up behind | 
each ear, which was almost concealed. 
Clearly she neither believed in a full revela- | 
tion of features, by drawing the hair back 
from the female face, nor did she admire a | 
fringe above the eyebrows, suggesting a | 





humiliating resemblance to a small poodle! 
The owner of that face could have conde- 
scended to no trick for courting attention. 
In good truth, any face with those eyes 
needed small additional recommendation. 
They haunt us yet, and it is several years 


| since they seemed to look us through. So 


large, so full of a loving, thoughtful tender- 
ness, and yet, withal, baptizing the entire 
countenance with an expression of marked 
sadness, the very reverse of what one would 
have expected, in the woman who had won 
for herself the very foremost place in the 
world’s chief temple of literary fame. Like 
the senior wrangler at Cambridge, it seemed 
to say, “I have grasped a shadow.” The 
same courteous member of the firm handed 
to us a note, just received from George 
Eliot. A few lines only, written on small- 
sized note-paper—just such as any lady 
would indite, when offering the hospitalities 
of her house to a valued guest—small, neat, 
concise, very legible, and without flourishes. 
Except for the minuteness, which at the 
time reminded us of Charlotte Bronté, it 
must have made her manuscripts easy work 
for the printer. 

We notice (and we suppose in a case like 
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this comparisons are inevitable, though they 
lose nothing of their proverbial unpleasant- 
ness) that she has been once and again con- 
trasted with Mrs. Browning. To us the 
comparison seems unnecessary and unwise. 
Into the realms of fiction proper, Mrs. Brown- 
ing never sought to enter. “ Aurora Leigh” 
is in no sense to be weighed in the same 
balances, as those which determine either the 
intrinsic worth, or the popularity, of George 
Eliot’s writings. Whatever of early influences 
may have cropped up in later hours, and 
made the reading of Thomas 4 Kempis’ 
book of devotion a most pleasant refreshment, 
we cannot tell. But even the most intimate 
acquaintance with the “De Imitatione 
Christi,” could have hardly resulted in the 
pathetic overflow of Mrs. Browning’s “ De 
profundis,” or the simple, earnest, Christian 


aspiration which found expression in the | 
}and read Baxter’s “Saint’s Rest!” 


sonnet, “All are not taken ; there are left 
living belovéds.” On the other hand, it is 
utterly impossible to conceive that Mrs. 
Browning would, under any circumstances, 
have penned some passages in George Eliot’s 
novels. Her wonderful power of hitting one 
weakness of character in a few words, in 
suggesting a whole picture by one stroke of 
her brush, makes her implied ideal of that 


The church of George Eliot’s childho 











love, which should be the noblest and purest 
factor in woman’s life, doubly dangerous. 
The most conceited man (or woman) of our 
acquaintance stands revealed, as we read 
Mrs. Poyser’s sarcasm of the cock, that 
thought the sun rose in the morning on pur- 
pose to hear him crow! What ill-assorted 
couples pass before our mind’s eye, as we 
read of the “contrariness of women,” and 
enjoy the double-entendre of the comment 
that “God Almighty made ’em to match the 
men!” How our own childish delight in days 
of feasting revive, as we note Tom Tulliver’s 
exclamation, “ Apricot roll-up! Oh, my but- 
tons!” How many visions of very pious 
but painfully unpleasant females pass before 
us, as we note Sister Glegg (can she be wholly 
imaginary ?), who on any difference of opinion 
between her husband and herself, withdrew 
to her bedroom, pulled down the blinds, 
What 
a thorough nineteenth - century Bohemian 
stands, cap in hand, before us as we read the 
sneer of Will Ladislaus and his white mice— 
a Swiss organ-grinder complete! And it is 
because of that vivid power of portrayal, as 
instanced above, that we deprecate the un- 
holy passion, calmly written down, of such 
scenes as between Hetty and Arthur, Maggie 
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Tulliver, with her “ white arms,” and Stephen 
Guest ; Tito and the little peasant from the 
Italian hills; or Dorothy’s growing attach- 
ment to Will Ladislaus. 

We yield to no critic in our unfeigned ad- 
miration for George Eliot’s genius. But “the 
evil that men do lives after them,” and the 
greater the power of any writer, the more is 
it to be deprecated, when that force stamps 
with something akin to immortality, homes 
where passion is! barely restrained by law, 
and loosens that tie which the Almighty de- 
clares indissoluble. The woman of Samaria 
was undoubtedly clever. She holds her own 
bravely, in argument with the tired traveller 
on Jacob’s well, and changes her ground 
when vanquished on one count, with all a 
woman’s ingenuity. But that power of hers 
ought not to blind us to the fact of a ques- 
tionable past, and an unholy, impure present. 
A woman’s pen, we venture to object, should 
be the last to link love with lust, or to depict 
passion and impurity as of necessity co-equal 
or co-existent. 

“Your criticism savours of the narrow 
evangelical school,” a dozen loyal admirers 
will at once exclaim, “and is’ as ungracious 
as any hard utterance of old Calvin himself.” 
Patience, my brother—sister, you cannot be, 
for the grounds of our objection must be as 
patent to your womanly soul as it is to our 
own, without further painful explanations. 
But the more prominently a writer stands 
out from the ranks, the wider the influence 
and the greater the power. The records of 
every library, we believe, in the land at this 
moment, will bear us out in the assertion 
that, except for the readers of fiction, the 
doors might be well-nigh closed. Therefore, 
we feel bound to assert, that there is a higher 
standard of home-life, and a truer life of love, 
possible to women than that portrayed in 
the novels, brilliant though they be, of 
George Eliot. 

In a review, said to be by Edmund Yates, 
in the World, about the time of her death, 
Charles Dickens is credited with the startling 
statement, that one description given in 
“Adam Bede” settled all his doubts as to the 
sex of the writer, because “it would have 
been impossible for any man to write without 
gross violation of decency, but which might 
easily have been penned by a clever woman.” 
Is that a kick or a compliment, one is 
tempted to ask? 

Let no one allege, because of the character 
of our criticism, that we desire to ask over 
the grave of George Eliot the old carping 
question, “Lord, are there few that be 





saved?” In our blind ignorance of the 
thoughts, aspirations, or convictions of human 
hearts, it is certain that were the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven in any mere mortal grasp, 
then, verily, would the Lord’s flock be indeed 
a little one. We turnrather toa description, 
probably forgotten now, given of her funeral 
by a leading English Nonconformist minister, 
who has himself been liberally assailed as 
heterodox, and which moved us to tears. 

He went, as did probably many others, up 
to Highgate Cemetery that winter day, as 
the last possible tribute of respect to the 
memory of the gifted dead. Seldom round any 
grave, for many years, has there stood a more 
representative gathering, of a class, too, not 
usually largely represented at funerals. Men 
there were of evangelical views, as decided 
and pronounced as those with which we shall 
be held to be in sympathy. But there stood 
also—with uncovered heads in the awful 
presence of Death—men who have argued 
God out of the universe which He has created, 
and deny for themselves and for us the 
“sure and certain hope of a resurrection,” 
for all those whom the grave snatches from 
life and love. And yet, by that open grave, 
into which all that was mortal of their close 
friend and able fellow-worker, was about to 
be lowered, what were the words breathed 
above the bared heads of the leaders of the 
great Agnostic party which, we are told 
on good authority, “accorded well with the 
feelings of all present?” We copy the para- 
graph, as we believe it will be new to all our 
readers. ‘ 

* As the noblest lives are the truest, so are 
the loftiest faiths. It would be strange that 
she should have created immortal things, and 
yet be no more than mortal herself. It 
would be strange, if names and influences 
were immortal, and not the souls which gave 
them immortality. No; the love and grief 
at parting are prophecies, and clinging 
memories are an abiding pledge of a better 
life to come. So, then, we may take home 
the words of Christ: ‘ Let not your heart be 
troubled, ye believe in God—believe also in 
Me. In My Father’s house are many man- 
sions,’ Great and dear friend, we bid thee 
farewell, but only for a little while, till Death 
shall come again, and unite for ever those 
whom he has separated for a time.” 

Strange words these to be uttered over the 
= of the authoress of “The Legend of 

ubal!” Stranger still, one would think, 
must their echo have fallen upon the hearts 
of the “broad circle of Agnostic writers—the 
deeply moved men of science, men of thought, 
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artists, poets, novelists, who have toiled so/ In the truer light of an Eternal world, she 
long to subvert the faith of Englishmen, in | (and we) will have our eyes opened and see 
God, and in life to come.” | all things clearly. Meanwhile, we repeat the 

Such words as we have felt constrained to | words which closed that service in Highgate 
write, on behalf of our sons and daughters | Cemetery: “Grant that when our hour of 
who will read these three volumes of George | departure comes, we may Rest in Thee, and 
Eliot's Life, and, probably, many of her} have part in the great gathering of Thy 
works, could hardly have been written | faithful servants and children in Thy Ever- 








gracefully while her grave was yet green. | lasting Kingdom.” 


But she is one of the writers whose works will 
live, beyond all praise and above all blame. 


Reverently for her and ourselves, we say, 
Amen. M. B. MARTIN. 





CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN THE HIGHLANDS OF EAST AFRICA. 
By tuz Rev. CANON HOPKINS. 


UR attention has been attracted to and 
rivetted by a very charming book of 
the present season (1884), the title of which 
is “Towards the Mountains of the Moon: A 
Journey in East Africa,” by M. A. Pringle 
(Wm. Blackwood & Sons). It is a book of 
travel, but it is very much more. It is 
written by a lady, who, in company with her 
husband, braved the hardships and overcame 
the difficulties of a journey through the East 
African swamps—which are now consecrated 
by the grave of Bishop Mackenzie—up to 
the very spot where he began his heroic 
mission, and first established a village and a 
parish on the highlands of East Africa. This 
mission was a magnificent venture of faith, 
worthy of the enterprise of a Livingstone, 
and the simple devotedness of a Mackenzie. 
Like all real life it had its tragic side ; but it 
now seems probable that its ultimate results 
may bring blessings to those simple native 
tribes, for whom Livingstone pleaded, and 
Mackenzie laid down his life ! 
The circumstances which gave rise to the 
, journey, of which we have here a most vivid 
narrative, were these. In 1876 the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland sent a mission to a 
spot in the interior of East Africa. The 
station was named Blantyre, after the birth- 
place of Dr. Livingstone ; and is situated in 
the highlands adjoining the Lake Shirwa, 
very near to the place chosen by Dr. Living- 
stone himself as the site of Bishop Macken- 
zie’s mission. After a few years some 
rumours reached home to the effect that the 
relations between the missionaries and the 
natives were not satisfactory. The Com- 
mittee of Management perceived the gravity 
of the situation, and after rejecting the alter- 
native of summarily withdrawing the mission, 
resolved to send some one immediately with 








authority to investigate, and to take such 
action as might be found necessary. 

A certain Doctor of Divinity, living in a 
country parish in Scotland, had been heard 
to say that he would like to visit Blantyre. 
In the course of a few hours a request for his 
services was dispatched to him by telegraph ; 
and his consent was received by the same 
channel of communication. But an appre- 
hension arose that his health might very 
likely give way, and thereby the object be 
frustrated. It was, therefore, resolved that 
a companion should be sent with him, and 
that this companion should be a layman. 

The chairman of the committee forthwith 
communicated this resolution to Mr. Alex- 
ander Pringle of Yair, who after taking an 
hour to ponder over the matter agreed to go 
this long journey. Our readers will agree 
with us that the Established Church of Scot- 
land is happy in possessing learned country 
parsons, and eminent landed gentry (worthy 
of their crest, the winged heart of the Bruce, 
and his motto “Sursum”), prepared at an 
hour’s notice to set off to the very ends of 
the earth when duty calls, and work has to 
be done! 

Still more happy is the community in 
which the women are as brave and unselfish 
as the stronger sex. Mrs. Pringle was of 
course startled when she heard of the thing 
which her husband had done. It must be no 
trifling surprise to any lady to be told with- 
out warning that the “gude man ” is pledged 
beyond recall to set out in a few days ona 
tour through “the Mountains of the Moon!” 
But it seems that the only anxiety felt by 
Mrs. Pringle was to know whether she*too 
might not be one of the party. Whenall are 
willing work is easy: and therefore the 
reader is not surprised to learn that after a 
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preparation limited to eleven days the three 
commissioners were on their way to inspect 
Blantyre, and along with other less adven- 
turous voyagers were settling into their places 
on board the P. & O. steamer Ceylon, in July, 
1880. 

As was natural, a journey commenced with 
a self-devotion so unaffected and almost sub- 
lime, was carried out to the end in the like 
spirit. These travellers who were in fact 
accomplishing a unique and heroic task, went 
through it from day to day as people who 
were merely doing their duty in that state of 
life into which it had pleased God to call 
them. From first to last they exhibit a quiet 
indifference to privation, and an unmurmur- 
ing resolve “in whatever state they find 
themselves therewith to be content.” The 
narrative of the journey is written by Mrs. 
Pringle. The style is graphic and natural, 
lucid and pleasing, picturesque, without any 


mentioned planks had been placed stretching across 
from side to side, and upon these our travelling mat- 
tresses were laid. The canopy itself was lined with 
a mosquito curtain, and mats were hung at the two 
ends, which made excellent curtains, and we had only 
to let them down whenever we wished complete pri- 
vacy. A——'s portmanteaus and a large bale of 
calico served as additional pillows, while all our pots 
and pans were stowed away beneath us..... 

“While we were waiting for the tide A. mounted 
the back of a boatman, and was carried ashore; but 
this looked such a risky experiment, for the poor fel- 
low staggered and swayed beneath his load in the 
sinking mud, that I really had not the courage to 
venture.....- 

‘When everybody was on shore I took the oppor- 
tunity of getting my bath, though there was no room 
to stand upright. Next I tried brushing my hair, 
but this was not so easy, for it kept catching and 
twisting in the framework of the bower. Fortunately 
there was nothing to prevent my performing this part 
of my toilet in public, and it afforded considerable 
amusement to the boatmen on shore and the occu- 
pants of several canoes, who kept paddling round the 
boat to get a peep of the white people. It was some- 
thing strange to them to see hair straight and long, 








trace of laboured effort. ‘The reader may 
almost believe that he is perusing a diary | 
written with perfect freedom only for his | 
own eye. The art with which the story is | 
told is so natural that it seems as if there | 
sould be no art to conceal. The writer pur- 
sues her pleasant theme with all the freedom 
of a lady writing only for her most intimate 
friend: but she admits the whole world to 
her intimacy, and makes them feel grateful 
for the privilege. 

The route which the travellers followed 
was overland to Brindisi, then by way of 
Suez, down the Red Sea to Zanzibar. Next 
by steamer to Quillimane, a Portuguese town 
on the Quaqua, one of the many mouths of 
the Zambesi. The whole narrative is full of 
life-like pictures, and at this point we will 
quote a description of the preparations made 
for ascending the river in a boat, and of the 
kind of life which an enterprising lady, who 
Te upon this journey, must be prepared 

or. 


‘* At nine o’clock the whole household turned out 
with lanterns to see us off. Ambrose [their inter- 
preter] was far too drunk to walk, and was carried 
by the natives and laid at the bottom of a canoe. 
Soon afterwards I got into a machilla (a native sedan- 
chair), and was carried over the mud into the boat. 
There I found A—— trying to discover how it was 
furnished and whereabouts all our goods and chattels 
were. But before we could become used to the dim 
light of the lantern we were startled by a tremendous | 
yell, and instantaneously the boat received a great | 
push from behind, which sent it out into the middle | 
of the river, nearly capsizing us. We were now 
quite in the hands of the savages, who yelled and 
too-loo-looed for some time, while we could do nothing 
but laugh at our novel predicament. ... . 

“We found our quarters in the boat wonderfully | 


for the natives themselves have woolly hair, which 
they cut regularly. Indeed it is quite true, as Hero- 
dotus remarked, that ‘the African sheep are clothed 
with hair, and men’s heads with wool.’ It may not 
be known to every one that woolly hair grows as fast 
as any other. We have noticed a very perceptible 
difference in its length in the course of a fortnight. 

‘“‘ Later on in the day the sky became darker and 
darker, and we had barely time to arrange our water- 
proof sheets before we were in the midst of a heavy 
thunderstorm. These sheets proved invaluable, and 
were perfectly sufficient to protect us and all our 
provisions except our bread, which we stupidly forgot, 
and afterwards found reduced to a state of pulp. Not- 
withstanding we succeeded in drying some of it next 
day inthe sun. After it became dark we read for a 
little by the light of the lantern, but not long, as we 
were anxious to make up for the want of sleep on 
the previous night. Alas! this expectation was in 
some measure frustrated, because Ambrose had fastened 
the boat to a bank just below a native village, so we 
were soon awakened by rats running all over us. Im- 
mediately we roused Ambrose, who happened to be 
sleeping in the boat, but the tiresome creature only 
seemed immensely amused.’’ (Pp. 94—98.) 


This is a sample of the kind of adventure 
which befell our travellers all the distance up 
the river. Their courage and good-humour 
never seemed to flag; and they reached 
successfully the distant station to which 
they were accredited. They set out from 
Quillimane on August 23rd, 1880, and arrived 
at Blantyre on September 7th. 

But, as we have said before, this is more 
than a book of travel. We therefore turn 
from those features of general interest which 
will make this book a favourite with nearly 
all readers, to some special topics which de- 
serve special notice. Travellers by way of 


Zanzibar to the Zambesi, and to the high- 
lands of Eastern Africa which border on the 





comfortable. Under the reed canopy I have already 


| Shiré and the Ruo, traverse the whole locality 
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which has witnessed the labours of the Uni- 
versities’ Mission to Central Africa. This 
volume affords most deeply interesting in- 
formation to all who are interested in this 
mission. In fact, the history and prospects 
of the mission form a prominent feature of 
the narrative ; and whilst they are treated 
from the point of view of an outsider, the 
agents and the objects of the mission find 
sympathetic observers in Mr. and Mrs. 
Pringle. To this part of the book we invite 
special attention, because it will afford matter 
for serious thought, and cannot fail to give 
most valuable hints and suggestions to all 
who are charged with the grave responsibility 
of directing the aims and progress of our 
Church’s missionary work in Eastern Africa. 

But here we may stay one moment to give, 
in the writer’s own words, the account of 
their visit to Bishop Mackenzie’s grave on 
September 2nd, 1880. 


“We felt sure yesterday that Malo and the mouth 
of the Ruo could not be far off. There Bishop 
Mackenzie is buried, and we’ were anxious not to 
pass his grave without visiting it; for besides the 
special interest in himself, his family at Portmore 
are our own country neighbours. The difficulty 
was how were we to explain what we wanted to our 
boatmen ? At last it occurred to us to show them 
the sketch of the little cross in Captain Elton’s book. 
At once they clasped their hands as if in the attitude 
of prayer,-and looking upwards, exclaimed to each 
other, ‘ Beechy Masheeney!’ ‘This morning, a little 
after eight, before we had dared to raise our mats for 
the cachimba, and whileI was in the middle of dressing, 
one of the natives pulled most vigorously at the fumba, 
saying, ‘ Massa, Massa, Beechy Masheeney!’... . 
We wound our way along a narrow path, not broader 
than a sheep-track at home, with a thick jungle of 
coarse grass quite ten feet high on each side of us. 
Most unexpectedly, in the midst of this dense bush, 
we came upon a square of clear brown earth, about 
the size of a large room, all most carefully hoed, and 
entirely free from any weeds. I can scarcely describe 
the strangeness of this solitary grave, with its little 
iron cross, under the shade of a large spreading tree 
in the midst of the African forest ; it was so very dif- 
ferent from anything I had seen before. The beau- 
tiful way in which it was kept was quite remarkable. 
No loving hands at home could have done more for it 
than these poor African savages.” (Pp. 154—166.) 


Truly, Bishop Mackenzie lives in the hearts 
as well as in the memory of those for whom 
he laboured. For him it may be said: 
‘‘Exegi monumentum ere perennius, regali- 
que situ Paramidum altius !” 

It is noteworthy that Maro, or Malo, the 
native name of the spot where Bishop Mac- 

‘kenzie is buried,’ means a “ sleeping-place.” 
A happy coincidence, surely (p. 225). 

The Universities’ Mission arrived on the 
coast of Africa in February, 1861, where 
they were met by Dr. Livingstone, who, like 

another Jethro, conducted the pilgrims to 











their first home and station. The story of 
their wanderings and of their settlement is 
given here in a popular and inviting manner, 
and nowhere, perhaps, can be found a clearer 
exposition of the hidden causes which led to 
the insuperable difficulties which they after- 
wards encountered. No enterprise could 
have been started under more promising 
auspices, and the presence of Dr. Livingstone 
seemed to offer a guarantee that no serious 
error could be made at the outset. . But the 
cunning and policy of the natives was not 
then appreciated. They appear to be sin- 
gularly reticent and sensitive, never volun- 
teering information, never answering ques- 
tions until they are satisfied that no hostile 
use can be made of their replies. They have 
a keen sense of humour, and enjoy watching 
the mistakes and perplexities of a stranger 
(p. 193). 

It was by this shrewd silence that both 
Dr. Livingstone and Bishop Mackenzie were 
unwittingly led astray. They began by 
setting free the captives in the slave-gangs. 
These captives, when told that they were 
free, chose to remain with the mission party ; 
and by so doing placed the Bishop in the 
situation of an African chief, with all attend- 
ing responsibilities and risks. A war was 
then raging in the country. Dr. Livingstone 
and the Bishop hastily concluded that these 
captives all belonged to the weaker tribe. 
The captives themselves were reticent. 
Afterwards it turned out that they were a 
mixed company, and that the greater part 
were members of the more powerful tribe, 
who had been sold into slavery long before. 
The Bishop soon found himself the object of 
attack, and had to fight many battles. And 
thus an impression arose that the missionaries 
were chiefs and warriors, and even to this 
day the impression can scarcely be effaced. 

All this has been told before by the Rev. 
H. Rowley. But the Blantyre commissioners 
found it necessary to review and analyse the 
narrative by the help of their own observa- 
tions and experience, in order that they 
might, if possible, profit by the example or 
the warning given by previous workers in 
the same region. It seems that the Esta- 
blished Church of Scotland has been sending 
a mission into a field which has been aban- 
doned (temporarily, at least) by other mis- 
sionaries, for weighty and sufficient reasons. 
Some of these reasons have been modified or 
removed since the departure of the Uni- 
versities’ missionaries. The arrival of the 
Established Church missionaries was, how- 
ever, hailed with delight by the Ajawa chief 
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Kapeni, for he had become weak and power- 
less, and remembering how Bishop Mackenzie 
and his party had protected and assisted the 
Mangauja in former years, he was glad to 
use these new missionaries as a friendly 
power, and to place them strategically be- 
tween himself and his powerful enemies the 
Makololo chiefs. The Makololo chiefs are 
afraid to offend the countrymen of Dr. 
Livingstone, and have hitherto been dis- 
suaded by the missionaries from attacking 
Kapeni. 

The experience thus gained and confirmed, 
and the lessons which it teaches, are not 
likely to be forgotten. The natural obstacles 
which impede missionary enterprise in Eastern 
Africa are very formidable. The danger of 
isolation, and the possible failure of supplies 
from home, and the impossibility of re- 
treat in case of famine or disaster, need to 
be provided for. Even now that Quillimane 
has become a more accessible port, with 
steamers calling when they can, they who 
would pass thence to the Shiré highlands, 
or return, must find their way through the 
Portuguese territory next the coast, and 
through the country of the chief Matakenya, 
and the territories of two Makololo chiefs. 
It would seem prudent to have stations and 
representatives in these districts to cultivate 
friendship, and to receive and transmit in- 
telligengg. In the event of a war between 
two peoples on the road, or jealousy and ill- 
feeling arising against the mission, the situa- 
tion of the missionaries would become most 
critical. But if to this be added the possible 
complications which may at any time occur 
between the missionaries and their surround- 
ing neighbours, it must be evident that their 
position is always alarmingly uncertain. 

We have dwelt more at large upon these 
points, although they must be well known to 
many who are interested in missionary work, 
because at the time when Bishop Tozer re- 
solved to carry into effect his bold and start- 
ling flank movement upon Zanzibar, people 
at home “ pronounced it the most conspicuous 
failure of modern missionary enterprise ” 
(p. 362). Some friends of the mission be- 
came distrustful, and there was a manifest 
diminution of the zeal and interest with 
which the claims of the mission were advo- 
cated and supported. But now, after many 
years, we find an independent inquirer, of 
another communion, after a calm and impar- 
tial review of the whole history and circum- 
stances of the mission, giving a verdict in 
favour of the wisdom as well as the necessity 
of the policy of Bishop Tozer, and of the 





subsequent conduct of the mission. This is 
a remarkable and _ gratifying testimonial 
spontaneously offered to Bishop Tozer, and 
it can scarcely fail to strengthen the hands 
of those who, under ever-recurring and novel 
difficulties, are still occupying a forward 
position in the van of modern missionary 
enterprise. 

We do not dwell upon the admirable and 
condensed summary of the Universities’ Mis- 
sion, which Mrs. Pringle gives in Appendix I. 
It deserves and will reward perusal. No- 
where, perhaps, in so short a space can be 
found a statement so lucid and impartial of 
the motives and reasons which weighed with 
Bishop Tozer and his supporters and succes- 
sors. A succinct and clear account is also 
given of the several stations and institutions 
which have been established, and are effec- 
tively managed on the island of Zanzibar. 
And, what is still more interesting, the writer 
gives a sketch of the various stations, which, 
starting from the banks of the river Rovuma, 
on the mainland, have been pushed inwards 
up to the very shores of Lake Nyassa, and 
so within measurable distance of the original 
but now abandoned station at Magomero. 
This great work has been silently progress- 
ing during the last few years, and has been 
accomplished by men who draw no salaries 
from home, but are merely supplied with 
necessaries, assisted by native workers, and 
native co-operation and liberality! It is 
true that grave difficulties have still to be 
confronted, but this is the necessary condi- 
tion of all true missionary work 

A short essay, on “Freedom and Slavery 
as we found them among the native tribes,” 
is printed as Appendix II. of this volume. It 
contains a clear statement of the latest and 
most accurate information upon this subject. 
In this, as in other matters, it seems not easy 
to arrive at the truth. The natives are in- 
clined to be silent, or else to colour their 
information so as to suit the supposed taste 
or wishes of the inquirer. The information 
here given is derived not only from the 
evidence of natives, but also of the mission- 
aries and intelligent Portuguese who have 
long known the country. The schools and 
other institutions of the Universities’ Mission, 
on the island of Zanzibar, are supplied en- 
tirely by the Sultan, who gives them the 
liberated slaves who are brought in when a 
slave dhow is captured at sea. After a 
Christian training, these liberated slaves are 
drafted into the stations on the mainland, 
and encouraged to seek their former home, 
and to carry thither the faith and the arts 
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which they have been taught. It is, there- 
fore, very important to know the class from 
which slaves are sold into slavery. The Ap- 
pendix enumerates siz different ways in 
which persons become slaves. Of these the 

fifth is “by being condemned to slavery on 
account of crime.” It appears that amongst 
the native tribes justice is administered by 
the chief, guided to some extent by tradition 
and precedents; but they have no prisons, 
and do not appear to resort to capital punish- 
ment. 
rigible criminals (such as the French call 
recidivistes) is to sell them into slavery. It 
is obvious that great care is needed in send- 
ing emancipated slaves of this class, even 
after probation and good behaviour in the 
mission, in the hope that they will become 
examples and teachers to their old com- 
panions (p. 369). 

In the preface, Mr. Pringle makes the re- 
mark that “viewed as a mission-field, East 
Central Africa is in several respects peculiar.” 
He gives many instances of this peculiarity, 
and of the varied obstacles which they pre- 
sent to the success of missionary work. ‘The 
experience of many eventful years has been 
turned to account, and new methods have 
been tried with varying degrees of success, 
but a distinct onward progress has been 
made. One hopeful plan has been suggested 
by one of the archdeacons. It is this : 

“That a tract of uninhabited country should be 
obtained on the mainland within reach of a respon- 
sible Government, where in time a kind of ‘ Liberia’ 
should grow up, where the freéd slaves should be at 
no cost to the mission, or where the missionaries could 
be simply missionaries and nothing else.” (P. 369.) 

If needful aid and countenance can be had 
from the Sultan and the British Government 


Their mode of dealing with incor- |, 





Send to them plenty of translators, printers, and 
schoolmasters. Let the translators render into the 
African dialects the Scriptures, and whatever else 
they can that is good, interesting, and easily under- 
stood ; let the printers print it, and let the school- 
masters teach the young to read it. In the school 
for reading let pupil-teachers be selected, and in due 
time sent far and wide to become teachers of separate 
schools under the control and occasional inspection 
of European schoolmasters. Finally let those who 
have learned to read go back to their own villages 
with such books as may be given them, and let no 
one be paid from this country except the Europeans.”’ 


The deliberate opinion of any one who has 
studied the whole subject, and visited the 
scene of the mission, and made careful in- 
quiries on the spot, is deserving of respectful 
attention. It is obvious that the above can- 
not be accepted as a sufficient scheme for the 
whole varied work of a mission; it is, natu- 
rally perhaps, defective, owing to the absence 
of any provision for teaching and handing 
down the faith, and worship, and godly tra- 
ditions of the Catholic Church. But, allow- 
ing for defects, it contains suggestions which 
may prove very useful to those who are 
labouring in this mission field. 

We cannot refrain from quoting the last 
paragraph of this remarkable book :— 

“Tt is impossible for me to close without taking 
notice of the fact that on the 27th of August, 1882, 
the Universities’ Mission lost their noble leader, 
Bishop Steere. He was suddenly seized with an at- 
tack of heat apoplexy, from which he never recovered 
consciousness. He was laid to rest in the thurch, 
which he had himself built on the site of the slave 
market.”’ 

Another life was thus offered up for East 
Central Africa. May a double portion of 
the Spirit be granted to his successor! Who 
would have dared to forecast twenty years 
ago that he would see the first steps of such 


this plan may succeed. Mr. Pringle him-| a succession of devoted missionary bishops, 


self, in the preface (p. xix), in view of the 

peculiarities and difficulties he has seen, 

throws out a suggestion, which we here 
» place before our readers. 


“ Choose the most healthy places that can be found. 





ascending thus : Bishop Steere, Bishop Tozer, 
Bishop Mackenzie ? 


* And to him who bravely conquers 
As they conquered in the strife, 
Lite is but the way of dying, 
Death is but the gate of life!” 

















BLOSSOMS. 


AIR are blossoms, fair to see, 
Veiling every bush and tree 
With a snowy whiteness! 

Fair are blossoms, passing fair, 

Wafting sweetness on the air, 

Gladd’ning with their brightness! 


But their beauties cannot last— 

For there blows a bitter blast, 
Sent to chill and harden ; 

And before this cruel foe 

Straight they fall like flakes of snow 
All about the garden. 


Just at first we grieve and sigh 
That such tender things must die 
In their youthful gladness ; 
Die in all their beauty’s,.bloom, 
Leave the garden wrapped in gloom 
And in dreary sadness. 


























But a message do they leave, 
Saying, “‘ Wherefore do ye grieve 

O’er our early dying ? 
Though our petals frail be shed, 
Richest fruits shall come instead, 
All your need supplying. 





“Tt is meet that we should go; “Tet this thought with you abide ; 
Otherwise ye’d never know For the bells at Eastertide 
Autumn’s treasures golden : Tell the same old story :— 
Ere the gain must come the loss— Vict’ry only comes through strife, 
Ere the Crown must come the Cross— Death is but the gate of Life,— 
‘Tis a lesson olden. Life and light and glory!” 






ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 












THE WILL. 


A Anibersity Sermon to Poung Men. 
By true Ricut Rev. THE LORD BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 


* Power over his own will.””—1 Cormrarans vu. 37, 


\ HAT is your conception of the best 
manhood? For, clearly, there may 
be various conceptions of it, each with much 
to say for itself. One may think to discover 
it in the domain of mind, where the mellow 
and perfect culture of a vigorous and trained 
understanding claims and wins the homage— 
no doubt of a few, but then such a few—in 
that empire of letters, where the humblest is a 
king! Another detects it in physical beauty 
and vigour ; and in that delightful condition 
of body which makes it the obedient and 
ready organ of the spirit, too often cramped, 
hindered, and even thwarted by its sordid 
depressions, and its unreasonable demands. 

Another, again, finds it in the moral con- 
dition of man. The best is the manliest. 
The purest, gentlest, kindest, truest: he is 
the most worthy, and therefore the most 
admirable. Surely he who is the likest to 
the Perfect Man most nearly approaches the 
trug ideal for man. Nothing in the end 
lasts, wins, conquers, like goodness. 

Yet, clearly, the text has the true key of 
the question. It is in the quality, and use, 
and dominance of the will that the test of 
manhood is to be discovered ; the will, which 
on its throne of firm and strong and lucid 
purpose holds a just equilibrium between the 
other forces of the spirit, seeing that each 
does its work, its own work, in proper rela- 
tion to the rest, so that what St. John saw 
of the celestial city that is to be, its length, 
breadth, and height equal, should be at least 
in idea true of each human spirit now, 
thought, and affection, and energy moving in 
their true proportion and harmony; or as a 
poet of our own century has sung (we listen 
sadly, for his own history is in marked contra- 
diction to it)— 

“Man, who man would be, 

Must rule the empire of himself; in it 

Must be supreme, establishing his throne 

On vanquished will, quelling the anarchy 

Of hopes and fears, being himself alone.” dencvae. 
Phillips Brooks has well said that every act 
consists of a purpose, a method, and a power. 
But the purpose comes first. Also, what is true 
of an act is doubly true of a life. True, and 
so unspeakably important for those who are 
on the threshold of their life, to whom with 
a kind of exhilarating happiness I am ad- 
dressing these words. Also for others, still 
young, who, though they have already won 


for themselves a place and a name, and a 
function in a metropolis of letters, may not 
intend to give all the summer of their lives 
to academic duty, or to the society of books. 
Over the humming of the bees in the blossom- 
ing limes the distant roar of the world out- 
side will presently come, not so much to 
reproach, as to invite—to say, 


*Calm’s not life’s crown, though calm is well.” 


The apostle writes here of the will, in 
immediate reference to family discipline, and 
of the executing of its decrees. 

If the will is the mechanical force of the 
soul, before all things let it be strong. Only 
a strong will can make astrong man. Indeed, 
as Bishop Temple has lately observed, “The 
will is the man.” If the will initiates action 
in purposing it, it must persevere in it, for 
the accomplishment of the purpose; and 
perhaps even more important than the voli- 
tion that starts an act, is the firmness that 
stays. What we all want in life is staying 
power. The beginning of the race is often 
brisk, facile, and even pleasant, but it needs 
more than high spirits and a vivid fancy to 
go on to the far end. See, oh! clearly see, 
that it is not from force of will, so much as 
from limpness of it, that the world breeds its 
miseries and its failures. Of course a strong 
will misdirected is bad. Just as a locomo- 
tive running at full speed into a station with 
the breaks off is bad. But the breaks need 
not be off. Young men, of all good things 
you can ask of God, none is better than a 
strong will; none, if only it be rightly 
directed, will prove more honourable for you, 
or more useful for the world. 

The apostle, you observe, is careful to add, 
“his own will.” Perhaps in nothing is 
human individuality so marked as in the 
will. Each man, as says Shelley, in the 
words I have already quoted, must be him- 
self alone, and he is most specially himself 
by his will. Your will, if it deserves the 
name, differs from mine, and from every 
other man’s in its surroundings, its flexi- 
bility, its original force ; and we have to do 
the best with it that we can. For if you 
say, as well you may, Is not will an inherit- 
ance by birth, as much God’s original gift as 
brain, or animal strength, or those surround- 





ings of circumstance which make such a 
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difference in our start—an American writer 
has called them “the slant of the sun” ?—I 
answer, In a degree, yes, but not so as to 
justify us in a base despair, because our 
pound is one when our neighbour has five. 
Like memory, like reason, like the brain 
itself, which they say grows all through a 
man’s life in proportion to the use made of 
it, it becomes stronger through the constant 
recognition of it that does it honour. Some 
men float with circumstances, and then com- 
plain of them. Some men breast them, and 
turn them to their own advantage and make 
ladders of them to fortune and virtue. But 
it is all in the will that the difference lies. 


“ O well for him, whose will is strong! 

He suffers, but he will not suffer long ; 

He suffers, but he cannot suffer wrong : 

For him nor moves the loud world’s random mock, 

Nor all Calamity’s hugest waves confound. 

But ill for him who, bettering not with time, 
Corrupts the strength of heaven-descended Will, 
And ever weaker grows thro’ acted crime, 

Or seeming-zenial venial fault, 
Recurring, and suggesting still!” Tuwnrsox 


Then there is the control of the will which 
St. Paul describes as power over it, or as the 
revised version gives it, power touching it. 

My friends, listen to me. To rule the 
will, we must first consecrate it, in surrender- 


ing it with the entire being, which it both | 


commands and energises, at the footstool of 
the Most High God. You remember of Him, 
Who lived as no other man has lived, and 
Who died as no other man has died, what 
He said about His will, His human will, a 
will in its elements like yours and mine. 
“Lo, I come todo Thy will, O God.” How 
also, just before He went to die, in that 
initial moment of His Passion, which so helps 
us to understand the unspeakable anguish 
of an Incarnate Sin-bearer, He said, not too 
easily, not indeed until special strength 
through prayer had enabled Him for it, 
“‘ Nevertheless, not my will, but thine be 


done.” To give our will up to Him Who | 


first bestowed it upon us with its awful 
honourable freedom, is at once our dignity 
and our blessedness. Our dignity, since 
thereby we recognise the Divine Fatherhood, 
and plead our sonship as the children of God. 
Our blessedness, for sometimes the noblest 
use of liberty is to surrender it ; and what 
St. James calls “the perfect law of liberty ” 
is only to be learnt in the school of love. 
“Ye are not your own; ye are bought with 
a price. Wherefore glorify God in your body, 
and in your spirit, which are God’s.” 

Again, to rule it implies that we use it. 
By using it I mean the giving it its proper 
place in the incessant activities of life, not 
only about plans but about details ; not only 


| for what wins human approval, but for what 
will finally receive “the praise of God ;” not 
only for the problems of the thinker, but for 
the homely, plodding tasks of the obscure 
student; not for any one corner, or depart- 
ment, or phase or period of life, but for the 
whole. A weak man, as I said before, drifts, 
and what he calls his will drops out of his 
grasp. A strong man resolves—sometimes, 
it must be admitted, with precipitateness, 
and an incomplete knowledge of resources. 
Then he suffers, and perhaps others with him. 
But is not it far better in the end to suffer 
for over-much doing—a rare fault, and one 
which has a knack of taking its own cure 
with it—than to suffer for too little doing, 
which commonly results in a paralysis of our 
finer powers, certainly in a deterioration of 
them ? and ‘it is deterioration so subtle, so 
easy, so rapid, so hidden, that even the young, 
| much more the old, have so much cause to 
dread. For a man who makes mistakes, but 
|who is diligent and can learn from expe- 
| rience, there is hope. For him who does no- 
| thing but lounge through life, who almost 
disdains the activities, which neither fire his 
ambition, nor stir his envy, nor move his 
praise, there is no hope. If he is not doing 
positive harm in the world—and all idleness 
means loss, if not injury—he is like some 
helpless jelly-fish, moving here and there as 
the restless waves carry it, presently to be 
cast up by the tide on the staring beach, with 
sea-weed and broken sticks and shells— 
bruised and torn, and ready to die. 

Power over the will also includes the re- 
gulating it in its impulses,: prejudices, and 
resolves. 

By impulse I mean its first ideas and stir- 
rings, which if not watched and restrained 
may land us in inextricable disaster. Pre 
| judice it must examine and allow for ; neither 
ignore nor too much dread. Every intelli- 
gent person is constantly and inevitably stor- 
ing up in his mind those final and essential 
and condensed results of his past, which must 
and ought to tend to bias him in one direc- 
tion rather than in another; which working 
in each individual member of the common 
society go to make the great undercurrent of 
principle and motive; and which, swaying 
conduct with an invisible but potent influence, 
a wise man will recognise and allow for, just 
like the navigator of an iron vessel, who is 
careful to have his instruments verified before 
he goes to sea, then goes and feels safe. 

Intention, too, needs regulating, sometimes 
in the way not only of modifying it, but 
even of surrendering it, should altered cir- 
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cumstances make it expedient to do so. Self- 
will his nothing strong about it, except its 
foolishness, though it affects and caricatures 
firmness. It is a huge cowardice that fears 
to be taunted with vacillation, when a pur- 
pose wise yesterday but unwise to-day needs 
to be changed. To plunge with one’s eyes 
open into a grave mistake, only to escape 
some rough banter, or the charge of that in- 
consistency which all truth-loving and God- 
fearing men sooner or later must be prepared 
to encounter, is a weakness which has a 
melancholy reward. 

But what is the area of this will, over 
which we are to claim and exercise power ? 

First, it moves about faith ; for if St. Paul 
be correct, both the will in God and the will 
in man lave a concurrent share in what 
touches our salvation ; salvation being a con- 
dition of the entire being, and not only of 
one part of it; as much of the intellect, 
which weighs and accepts truth, as of the 
conscience, which feels after righteousness. 
We should listen respectfully and candidly 
to the claim that the will must not be suffered 
an undue preponderance in the dealings of 
the understanding with what we call Revela- 
tion. Our first question must be, not what 
I wish truth to be, but what it can actually 
be shown to be, by evidence suitable to its 
matter. It is quite the case that, when the 
atmosphere of the time is densely charged 
with a special phase of thought, it is impos- 
sible for candid and sensitive spirits not to 
be, even gravely, affected by it. There must 
be many thousands of young men in the 
world who have their secret place in the 
heart of the Eternal Father; whom Christ, 
as He beholds them, loves; whose wills are 
straight towards truth and righteousness, but 
from whose upturned faces a thick and chill 
mist hides the full radiance of the sun ; whose 
real love of truth makes them hotly indig- 
nant at its counterfeits; who feel, rightly 
feel, that they must not confound their readi- 
ness to believe with the very act of believ- 
ing ; who pause, rightly pause, before they 
consent to make their will so absolutely sove- 
reign and lord of their spiritual nature, as to 
suffer it to crush reason into an abject silence, 
and thereby to give an unjust tyranny to 
one part of their nature, at the cost of maim- 
ing and weakening and degrading the rest. 
To all such we say, “Still keep your will set 
on truth; still desire it, seek it, pray for it, 
wait about it, more than for your necessary 
food ; do not despise it, as if it was not really 
worth waiting for; do not despair about it, 
as if it never would come. Do justice, and 





love mercy, and seek goodness, and help the 
burdens of others, and cherish with joy the 
thought of Jesus Christ, and fear not.” To 
the godly there ariseth light in the dark- 
ness. 

For shall I tell you, for whom we do fear, 
and must? We fear for those who, to alter 
a fine expression of Dean Church, have “a 
slackness” for truth; who do not seek, be- 
cause they do not care ; who give a languid, 
almost an insolent, assent to doctrines which 
they have never been at the trouble to 
examine ; who accept facts, which make no 
more impression on their lives than the hues 
of a butterfly’s wing on the waters of the 
Amazon ; in whose creed will has no purpose, 
heart no fire, conscience no awe, reason feebly 
acts, as with the moonlight shimmer of a 
tradition come down as from the distant orb 
of a godly training ; whom no one would even 
imagine to be Christians from their defence 
of the doctrines of their religion, or their 
claim of its privileges, or their enjoyment of 
its beatitudes, or their partaking of its bur- 
dens ; about whom a certain sentence uttered 
to the Church of Laodicea has a very awful 
significance—“ Because thou art lukewarm, 
and neither cold nor hot”—you know what 
follows. 


“Thou waitest for the spark from heaven; and we, 

Light half believers of our casual creeds, 

Who never deeply felt, nor clearly willed, 
Whose insight never has borne fruit in deeds, 

Whose vague resolves never have been fulfilled, 
For whom each year, we see, 

Breeds new beginnings, disappointments new, 
Who hesitate, and falter life away, 
And lose to-morrow the ground won to-day, 

Ah, do not we, wanderer, await it too?” 

Marraew Arnowp. 


Then for culture, is not the will required 
to keep men from dreaming instead of think- 
ing, to stir this one to study, that one to 
ambition ? Surely will has its place here also, 
with its function of selection, and its duty of 
application, with its aim in concentration, 
and its reward in power. Oh, see the un- 
speakable value of the quickly passing time ; 
clearly and firmly resolve to make some one 
branch of literature the solace and delight of 
the life in front of you; take care that your 
private studies do not trench on your 
academical ; be very sure of your reasons for 
not reading for honours. 

For your profession is not the will needed. 
A great English bishop (Warburton) has 
remarked that Politics and Religion are the 
two greatest topics thatcan occupy the hu- 
man mind. Fewwilldeny it. Probably for 
those who have no opening into the Imperial 
Parliament, the Civil Service in India is one 
of the most beneficent as well as magnificent 
careers that a youth of capacity could desire. 
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But will you hear one, who speaks perhaps | the child of God, and the brother of the Lord 


with prejudice, when he pleads for the dignity 


and blessedness of a life given to God and 


men in the exercise of the Christian ministry ? 


Let me be bold in advising you to think 
once, twice, thrice, and on your kuees, about 
giving your will to Christ in this matter, and 
of consecrating your manhood to the Cross. 
We save our life in losing it. We find the 
true key to the problems that perplex us, the 
disappointments that gall us, the sorrows that 
corrode our hearts, the temptations that dis- 
tract our very prayers, in seeking a Master, 
whose wage is His own righteousness, in 
doing a work, the interest of which is as in- 
exhaustible as human nature, the dignity of 
which is shared by the Son of God. While 
of all persons in the world the most certain 
to be disappointed is the man who enters the 
ministry only for what the world will give 
him for it, of all persons the most blessed 
and sure to be rewarded is he who gives 
himself to Christ because Christ’s love de- 
serves it, and who, not indeed without diffi- 
culty and many reactions, finds his joy grow, 
just as he learns the secret of self-sacrifice. 
Once more, see what the will has to do with 
character. 

An apostle of culture, who describes salva- 
tion as “a harmonious perfection only to be 
won by unreservedly cultivating many sides 
in us,” admits that “conduct, not culture, is 
three parts of human life.” If there is one 
admonition more than another that I wish 
to leave in your minds as the very essence of 
this sermon, it is this, Get will for goodness. 
Keep yourselves “unspotted from the world.” 
The two so common, so dark stains, from 
which may God in His mercy keep you, are 
those of intemperance and impurity; and the 
greatest help against them is, under God, 
that of a clear and fixed will to “hate them 
with perfect hatred.” Set your faces as a flint 
against the intemperate use of intoxicating 
liquors, always remembering that for the 
young they cannot be, as a rule, needful 
whether for health or strength ; and that they 
may easily minister to imprudence and dis- 
honour. Recognise also the great baptismal 
privilege, which makes the body the temple 
of the Holy Ghost, and drive away with an 
instant and scornful anger the whisper of the 
evil spirit at your side to sin against your 
body, and against Christ. With all the power 
of your will, and with all the passion of your 
heart, and with all the conviction of your rea- 
son, and with all the force of your conscience, 
say, when the tempter comes, I may not, I 
must not, I will not, I cannot, for am not I 


| Jesus? The will of the Father, and of the 
| Son, and of the Holy Ghost are all for you. 
The will of the Father about you and your 
| life in front will open out in the way of His 
Providence as the years move. ‘Trust it. 
| Our little lives, with Him as short as a blotch 
of light darting down on the ocean to glitter 
and disappear—they are open to Him, ten- 
derly watched over, and ordered with an 
| infinite care. The end is as plain to Him as 
the beginning, and—He loves you. Oh, 
what do you mean to do with these oppor- 
tunities and openings of the fruitful years in 
front. Is He real to you, felt to be your 
Father ? 

The will of His Son, Jesus Christ, is for you. 
From His place of glory He looks down on 
you, and thinks of you all, one by one—some 
with anxiety, a few with delight, all with 
unspeakable love. His will is to bless you. 
Is it your will to be blessed ? You live in a 
society of very mingled elements. What is 
the great truth which His example teaches 
us about social life? It is, as an American 
preacher reminds us, that man goes into 
society not to lose, but to find himself ; and 
that individuality, emphasised by mingling 
with others, and not lost through it, is the 
right end to attain. You, who know some- 
thing of what Christ has been and is ready 
to be to you, pass it on to your fellows. 
“The two great everlasting impulses—the 
impulse of the student seeking to know him- 
self, and the impulse of the missionary seek- 
ing to enlighten men”—these we see in 
Christ ; let Christ and the world see them in 





you. 

And the will of the Holy Ghost is to give 
you strength, to sanctify you in body, soul, 
and spirit, to make you abound in hope, to 
dignify and irradiate the occupations of your 
life, humble and insignificant though they be, 
with His divine presence, to stir your thirst for 
knowledge—all .knowledge—but supremely 
that which manifests the face of God. Set 
your will for grace through prayer and the 
common worship of His people, and in the 
deep concentrated study of His word. Then 
you shall pass on “fromstrength to strength ;” 
you shall increasingly discover that all know- 
ledge rightly sought and used may lead up 
to Him; and that “the secular is but one 
side of the heavenly.” Then, too, you shall 
come to understand better and better how 
this “ power over your own will” may come 
to be, in all the activities of a noble and 
joyous freedom, the service of men and the 
fruition of God. 











“DOE YE NEXTE THYNGE.” 


By ANNE BEALE. 


“ Fear not to-morrows, child of the King, 
Trust them with Jesus; do the next thing.” 


: iow old Saxon legend is as appropriate 

to us as it was to our ancestors, cen- 
turies ago. While people are seeking oppor- 
tunities, they lie at their door. In the next 
house, maybe in the next room, is the work 
which it is their duty to do, while they are 
looking abroad for stimulating occupation. 
Let them open their eyes, whether in town 
or country, and a vision of the “nexte 
thynge ” will stand in their path. 

It so stood in the way of a school of work- 
house girls, out in the fields for a holiday. 
What did they behold? A vision of their 
toiling sisters in the great city. 

“They never see the green fields. Let us 
send them some flowers,” they said. 

And so their holiday was mvle beautiful 
and happy by the nosegays they bore back 
to the refuge provided for them. 

They confided their wishes to a kind lady 
who visited them regularly, and who was an 
associate of the Girls’ Friendly Society, and she 
had their hamper of precious gems dispatched 
at énce to some recreation rooms in the East 
of London, where factory-girls were wont to 
congregate of an evening. In return they 
heard by letter that each factory-toiler had 
borne to her poor garret some of these sweet 
messengers of sisterly love, and so a chain 
was forged that linked country workhouse 
with city factory. The town girls were mem- 
bers of the Girls’ Friendly Society, which 
their country friends would also become on 
entering service; and thus the lady afore-men- 
tioned did her!“ nexte thynge” by devoting 
time and labour to her friendless young 
a and inculcating lessons of mutual 

ove. 

Examples occur daily of this almost mes- 
meric sympathy between friendly girls. In 
a country place known to us, the young mem- 
bers of this wide-spread association have 
subscribed amongst themselves, for the last 
three years, money enough to invite some 
delicate sister of the town to spend three 
or four weeks amongst them. They have 
received successively a bandbox maker, an 
ulster manufacturer, and a flower vendor 
from the great metropolis ; have lodged and 
fed them, invited them to their cottages, 
walked with them, and variously entertained 
them. Thus friendships have sprung up, and 
who shall say where the chain may end ? 

And this is only one of hundreds of similar 
examples. It was a pretty sight, one fine 





summer day, to see in this same district 
tables spread in the grounds of the lady as- 
sociate who acted as secretary for the branch, 
laden with the handiwork of the girls. This 
was on sale, to enable them to send a sick 
member to some place of health, or otherwise 
to provide means for her recovery. 

Quite lately an appeal was made for the 
Home for Incurable Children in Maida Vale, 
and the first response came in the shape of a 
handsome patchwork and cretonne-lined quilt, 
manufactured by a working party of friendly 
girls in Norfolk. 

When we think that these girls thus 
utilise a portion of their short leisure in 
working for the sick, or for their out-of- 
place fellow-workers, and that they are en- 
Joined not to spend a minute of their em- 
ployers’ time on this voluntary labour, we 
thank God that Christian philanthropy is not 
confined to the rich. In the spare moments 
of an often overworked day, will numbers 
of these young people do something to help 
others, worse off than themselves. At Christ- 
mas, a band of shop-girls united to furnish a 
Christmas-tree for a very poor parish, and 
learnt a service of song to edify and amuse 
the recipients of their gifts. It would be 
difficult to estimate the amount of self-denial 
practised in this work, or the pleasure it pro- 
duced on all sides ; and it would be equally 
impossible to enumerate the efforts of the 
members of the Girls’ Friendly Society to 
benefit one another. All help the sick, and 
only the other day those of a branch in a 
manufacturing town, who were factory opera- 
tives, collected a guinea amongst themselves 
to send an invalid friend to a hospital. 

And the lady associates not only instil but 
practise this duty. While superintending the 
girls under their special charge, they become 
cognisant of their many difficulties, and in 
cases of failure of health, or exhaustion from 
overwork, not unfrequently afford them rest 
in their own homes, or amongst their depen- 
dants. One good lady has placed a sick girl 
with her lodge-keeper, a lonely woman with 
no particular, individual interest beyond 
opening and shutting the park gates. Pos- 
sibly she grumbled a little at first, but she 
soon became so pleased with her guest, that 
she kept her and waited on her month by 
month, hoping for a cure. And so the soli- 
tary woman and the suffering girl still cling 
to one another. 
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| 
“Who are the associates ?” some few, yet | 


unacquainted with the society, may ask. | 


precarious living in various ways, but have 
no shelter save a doubtful lodging-house. 


They are Jadies who have undertaken to| They pay for their privileges according to 


see to-the well-doing and being, spiritual and | 
temporal, of their young sisters. They form 


their means, and can secure the use of a 
dining and sitting-room, with bedroom or 


a goodly band, indeed, not only circling these | compartment of bedroom, at sums varying 
our islands at home, but extending to our) with the size or appointments of the apart- 


colonies. Each associate has a certain num- 
ber of juvenile neighbours under her charge, 
who can apply to her in cases of danger or 
difficulty. She is their friend, and gives 
them advice; inculcates doctrines of “purity, 
thrift, obedience to parents, faithfulness to 
employers,” and otherwise aids them as best 
she may. The work is difficult and delicate, 
since the members belong to many classes, 
comprising servants, shop-girls, teachers, tele- 
graph and post-office clerks, and, in short, all 
young girls who will join the Girls’ Friendly 
Society. Occasionally an associate’s zeal is 
greater than her discretion, which now and 
again rouses opposition in mistresses. But 
the rules of the society are stringent with re- 
gard to non-interference with the wishes of 
employers. It is much to be desired that 
mistresses and their daughters should take a 
friendly interest in their domestics, thus be- 
coming associates indeed. Also that they 
should not allow young servants, who have 
no home to visit, no real friends to see, to 
have what is called their “days out.” Many 
a girl has to rue this freedom, and associates 
are even told by them that they have no- 
where to go, yet will not relinquish their 
holiday. Another apparent boon has also to 
be deprecated. It is found by judicious as- 
sociates who wish to befriend girls, that 
evening classes for servants are objectionable, 
and lead often to serious consequences. 
Heads of families are answerable for this, 
and should do their utmost to keep their 
young domestics away from the temptations 
of being out at night. 

As regards factory girls the case is different. 
Unfortunately their evenings are their own, 
and they too often make them hideous by 
their unseemly conduct. For these, recrea- 
tion rooms are provided, and care is taken 
that such as are members of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society at least, shall be taught the 
blessings of order and sobriety, and be led to 
know that God and Saviour of whose exist- 
ence, even, many are profoundly ignorant. 

Among the innumerable benefits conferred 
by this society, none is greater than its 
Friendly Lodges. There are now thirty-six 
in England, about twelve of which are in 
different parts of the Metropolis. They mean 
homes for friendless girls, who earn their 





ment. Regular or occasional meals are also 
provided at a moderate tariff; while a lady 
superintendent oversees the establishment, 
and cares for the comfort and happiness of 
its young members. In these lodges reside 
girls of many occupations, members of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, who have no homes 
in the places where their work stations them. 
They are truly blessed harbours of rest to 
the storm-tossed orphans of the world’s vast 
sea, and save hundreds from shipwreck on 
its too-often pitiless shores. 'Whenwe think 


that the Girls’ Friendly Society has eighty . 


thousand members we can readily imagine 
that many of them are friendless ; and that of 
the twenty thousand associates, numbers dis- 
cover cases so pitiful as to excite all their 
compassion. No portion of the vast machinery 
of the society is more useful than that which 
is framed to protect a girl when she goes 
from place to place, or even emigrates to 
another country. ‘This is called the “Com- 
mendatory” system, and enables, say an 
associate in London, to “commend” one of 
her members to an associate in Canada, New 
Zealand, or elsewhere. Thus a young girl 
finds a friend in a strange district, or even in 
a foreign land, to whom she can apply in 
times of difficulty or distress. Assuredly 
Christianity is not, as some would have it, on 
the decline ! 

Let those who maintain that it is, pay a 
visit to one of the Homes of Rest of this 
society, and see the wearied toiler reposing 
awhile from her hard labours, and rejoicing 
in the fruits of Christian sympathy ; or let 
them be present at a Christmas treat, or 
summer excursion, when class meets class, 
caste is overstepped, and associates and mem- 
bers join in friendly communion, either at the 
blessed time of the advent of their Saviour, 
or when their Creator scatters His flowers and 
fruits profusely over His marvellous earth. 
No; despite infidelity, Christ is with us still. 

The Secretary of the Girls’ Friendly Society 
is Miss Wright, Central Office, 3, Victoria 
Mansions, Westminster. 

“Do it immediately, do it with prayer ; 

Doit reliantly, casting all care. 


Do it with reverence, tracing His hand 
Who hath placed it before thee with earnest command. 


Stayed on Omnipotence, safe neath His wing, 
Leave all resultings : do the next thing.” 



















HER TWO SONS. 


A Story for Poung Men and Maidens. F 
By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT, Avtuor or ‘ Corsrestanes,” ‘‘ Lirrte Rarnzow,” Ete. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


| io was right when he told Rouse he well 

knew Beavis would show no mercy and 
give no time in demanding his race winnings. 
There had been a time years ago when, as he 
would have expressed it, Mr. Beavis would 
have been “ soft enough” to have done both, 
but that time was long past. 

As avery boy he had entangled his feet 
in the meshes of wrong-doing, and month by 


Though outwardly a prosperous and respect- 
able man, few of his acquaintances carried a 
more anxious mind or were paying a heavier 
price for a life of dissipation. He lived two 
lives : one as the orderly, punctilious cashier 
of Messrs. Sebborn and Harvey, a man 
trusted by his employers and respected by 
their customers ; and another upon which he 
entered when the warehouse closed, and 
which lasted more or less until he resumed 
his place in the office. These hours were 
passed in billiard rooms, card clubs, singing 
saloons, late supper divans, theatres, and 
worse places still. It was not often he could 
devote a day to what he called life, but when 
such an opportunity occurred, Beavis was 
never missing from the betting ring on the 
race course, or the coursing ground. Being 
a man of acute mind, and one thoroughly 
conversant with all the “dodges” it had cost 
him so much to learn, as a rule at games of 
skill and chance he gained as much as he 
lost. From being “ plucked” he became a 
“plucker,” and many a young man who had 
come guileless and honest to the city had 
been led astray by him, and for a time 
yielded his destroyer an income. For, in 
the course of the year, Mr. Beavis spent a 
far larger income than he earned in the 
warehouse. 

Some of his vices paid him ; but for others 
he paid, and heavily too, so that, win as 
much as he might he was constantly short of 
money. 

When Mr. Garth died unexpectedly, 
Beavis counted on succeeding him, and 
“saw a way out of his difficulties.” The 
mortification he endured, when he only re- 
ceived half the advance he had calculated on, 
may be readily understood. 

“T would not put up with it, I would go, 
only half a cake is better than none,” he told 


| steady. 
month the net closed more nearly round him. | 





his boon companion, one of the head clerks 
at Perseverance Mills. 

“Yes, old man, you can’t help yourself,” 
replied his friend, with exasperating indif- 
ference. 

And Beavis had “ put up with it;” but 
the strain of money need was becoming 
dreadful, and was showing itself in anxious 
lines about his eyes, anda shaking hand, which 
even in the office he could not always keep 
He had, some time before this, be- 
come involved in a disgraceful affair which, 
should it come to his master’s ears, he well 
knew would cost him his situation. Seventy- 
five pounds were demanded as hush money, 
or within a fortnight he would be exposed to 
his employers. And once lose his situation 
where would he obtain another? To be 
turned off here meant ruin, and ruin without 
a chance of retrieval. 

Beavis had but one hope of obtaining this 
sum. He was playing a billiard match on 
which heavy bets were laid. His opponent 
and himself—both first-rate players—were 
very evenly matched. If he won once more 
he would be free. “And then catch me if 
ever I’m in such a mess again,” he said. The 
game had lasted four evenings ; the previous 
Friday had been the closing one. ‘The last 
stroke was Beaviss—he was ten behind- 
hand. As he chalked his cue the thought, 
“On this one stroke depends my life,” flashed 
through his brain. Breathless spectators 
craned their necks forward, so much de- 
pended on that smooth ball. The air was 
lambent with excited feeling, the silence in- 
tense. There was a start of almost pain as a 
whisper of a heavy backer of Beavis’s was 
heard— 

“Cannon off the far side and you'll pocket 
the red.” 

“Hush !” was breathed rather than spoken. 

The stroke was made.—He missed ! 

Beavis snapped his cue with a curse, and 
left the place. 

He passed an awful night, wandering 
about the streets, for he could not rest ; only 
five more days and he would be a ruined 
man. More than once the devil whispered— 
as an unseen tempter he walked close to his 
victim’s elbow—the word Suicide, so easy, so 
soon over; but Beavis was a young man, 
and with hot blood in his veins he shrank 
with the natural horror of life from the cold 
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thought of death. He put the awful word 
on one side, he forced it from him, and yet 
it persisted in returning. Suicide! Suicide! | 

He drank some coffee, the cup half filled 
with brandy, and went down to the office. 

With a throbbing head, and weak to ex- 
haustion day by day, Freer felt himself less 
and less capable of his work. 

He quite longed for the end of the week, 
which seemed so long in coming ; and it was 
with a sigh of relief that he went to the 
warehouse that Saturday morning. 

It was a long weary morning to both the 
cashiers, but for very different reasons. At 
length the hour for closing came. Freer’s 
books were made up, and signed by the head 
cashier. And he went to the bank to de- 
posit the week’s cash. He had only to hand 
the bank-book to Mr, Beavis, and then could 
go home and rest. 

Just as he re-entered the office a gentle- 
man came in quickly after him. He was a 
well-known customer of the firm. 

“ Has Mr. Harvey gone ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Parker; he left half an hour 
ago,” said Beavis, drawing on his gloves. 

“Worse luck! I suppose, then, the ware- 
house manager has done so too ?” 

“Vos: sir.” 

“ Well, I am just crossing to New York, 
and I must catch the train in ten minutes. 
Give mea bit of paper. I'll write my order. 
Here it is. See Mr. Harvey has it the first 
thing on Monday. And here I'll leave a hun- 
dred on account.” 

“Mr. Garth, give Mr. Parker a receipt,” 
said Beavis, “will you? Make haste.” 

“The bank is closed, but we will put it in 
the safe till Monday,” added Beavis, to the 
gentleman. 

“ All right,” said Mr. Parker, snatching up 
the receipt and rushing out. 

“How awkward!” said Freer. “ Look 
here, Mr. Beavis, it will make this all wrong 
if I add this hundred.” 

“Oh, put it down to Monday on a new 
page.” 

“Very well,” said Freer ; and having en- 
tered the money as directed, he went away, 
leaving Beavis to lock the books up. 

Freer slowly made his way home, and 
could not help dumbly wondering why he 
felt so weary; but yet he would not own 
even to himself that he was ill, and kept 
stupidly repeating to himself till he was tired 
of the drumming repetition, “I only need a 
little rest.” 

Beavis locked up Mr. Parker’s notes and 
the books, put the keys in his pocket and | 

X1V—18 








went away to lock himself also up; for he 
refused to see any one, and spent that after- 
noon and the Sunday which followed going 
over all his betting transactions and for 
the hundredth time trying to find some way 


of escape. But no, there was none. Half 
maddened by the certainty of the ruin which 
crept up so close to him, he took refuge in 
drink and awoke on Monday morning with 
a splitting headache, to find himself dressed 
and lying on the hearth-rug with an empty 
brandy bottle grasped in his hand. 

The first news that reached him that 
Monday morning on his arrival at the ware- 
house was that of Freer’s illness, and with 
the same instant came the thought, “here 
was escape.” Well might he bend so dili- 
gently over the books for the next half hour. 
Mr. Beavis was calculating the chances of 
detection. 

Mr. Parker had gone to America, a month 
must pass before anything could be heard 
from him. “Suppose I borrow that £100,” 
thought Beavis. “Surely in a month I can 
put it back. Yes, I’ll do that, but then I 
must not give the order in. Well, I can say 
it was given to Garth, and he being ill forgot 
it. Let me see, I'll put it in his desk.” 

Mr. Harvey’s bell rang. Beavis entered 
his chief’s room. A gentleman was seated 
with him. 

‘Did you bank all the money on Saturday, 
Mr. Beavis ?” 

“Yes, sir.” The lie was told, the door of 
truth shut behind the cashier. 

“We wanted twenty pounds. However, 
you must send round and cash this cheque.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

“Tve done it anyway,” said Beavis; 
but he looked suspiciously round as he 
opened the safe, and it was with a hurried 
shaking hand that he crushed the notes Mr. 
Parker had left in his pocket-book. 

There was no need that morning to make 
an entry in Freer’s book. At dinner time 
Beavis desired a clerk to sit in his room 
for half an hour, while he ran out to geta 
chop. 

The first person he met as he crossed 
the street was the doctor, who that morning 
had been called in to see Freer and who 
knew Mr. Beavis also slightly. 

“Ah,” he said, “you won’t see young 
Garth very quickly at the warehouse again, 
Mr. Beavis.” 

“ You think not, sir ?” 

“T amsure not. If he pulls through at all 
it will probably be six or seven weeks at the 
earliest before you will have him back.” 
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“But surely he is not dangerously ill ?” 

. “Tt is early days to speculate on that. 
All I can say is, Mr. Garth is in an unfavour- 
able condition to fight typhoid, he is weak 
and over-worked, and the whole district is 
impregnated with gastic germs.” 

Beavis had no word for any one in the 
Exchange Coffee-room, and returned to the 
office thoughtful and absorbed ; dismissing 
the clerk and assuring himself he was quite 
alone, he went to Freer’s desk and then 
he opened the book and gazed long at 
the last entry. It stood all alone at the top 
of anew page. He took out his penknife 
and felt the edge, and then very carefully 
cut out the page. There was no fire in the 
grate of course, so he crushed the paper into 
a ball and put it in his pocket. 

“T defy a detective to see a page had 
been taken out; it’s cleanly done at all 
events,” he muttered ; but he was shaking 
all over, and beads of sweat stood on his 
forehead. 

That evening Beavis paid away the fifty, 
and one of the twenty-five pound notes. The 
persons to whom he passed them were not 
of the kind either to ask awkward questions 
or to keep the notes long in their possession. 
However, with an instinct of his calling he 
carefully entered the numbers in his pocket- 
book. These two payments cleared off his 
heaviest liability, but there were several small 
debts, at shops and to his landlady, he was 
bound to discharge. They had long been 
owing, and his creditors were becoming 
clamorous. He did not dare to. take the 
last note to a bank, but looked about for a 
quiet yet substantial shop where he was not 
known. Doing so he wandered on for some 
distance through the streets; at length he 
saw a good general shop, and entering it 
bought a small ham ; the only person in the 
place was the master, a stout old man wear- 
ing spectacles. Somewhat elaborately, Beavis 
explained he had just received his quarter’s 
salary and tendered the twenty-five pound 
note in payment. The old shopman looked 
so long at the note that Beavis felt the 
perspiration rising on his forehead and drew 
out his handkerchief ; as he did so, unseen by 
himself, he jerked the paper ball out of his 
pocket and it rolled behind a hamper of 
onions. “I wish,” said Mr. Beavis to him- 
self as he walked home carrying the ham, 
which he would do himself, “that old fellow 
had not insisted on my signing that note ; 
however, I put John Smith, and that is as 
good as no name.” That evening, his most 
pressing debts paid, the young man felt him- 





self once more free. He was strolling about 
the park, smoking a cigar and thoroughly 
enjoying himself, when suddenly it struck 
him this was a good opportunity to tear up 
the ledger page and scatter the bits to the 
wind. He felt in his pocket; it was not 
there, he hurried home and searched care- 
fully; but could not find it, and for two or 
three days afterwards he was nervous when 
he thought of it; but before the end of the 
week he had quite convinced himself it was 
destroyed and dismissed all uneasiness from 
his mind. 

But it had not been destroyed. The next 
day, Mr. Green, as he watched his shopboy 
sweep the place out, observed the crumpled 
paper, picked it up, and carefully smoothing 
it out examined it. 

“T can’t see very well without my specta- 
cles, but it is Mr. Kellett Garth’s writing and 
no mistake. I'll put it in the desk till he 
comes by. It is Kellett Garth’s writing ; but 
I know naught about a Mr. Parker nor £100 
neither. I'll keep it and ask him about it.” 
So the old man straightened it neatly out 
and putting it in his desk forgot all about it. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“ «Rat life! eternal in the heavens,’ and 
I know nothing of it.” That was the thought 
whispering at her heart as the young and 
prosperous girl rode slowly home. 

* Another life, a different one altogether 
from mine; well, I am a long way from it, 
that is one comfort! Is it a comfort? Are 
you not just shutting your eyes? How well 
young Garth looked! not a soldierly man 
like the rector, but still full of spring and 
health ; a light, wiry figure, too, not at alla 
likely man to die.” Such were the thoughts 
which Miss Sebborn could not get rid of. 
Once, with startling distinctness, some inter- 
nal voice whispered to her: “ Not likely to 
die! no, as unlikely as yourself! You are 
just as likely.” She silenced the voice in- 
stantly, but it had begun to speak and would 
not be hushed into silence. 

Media Sebborn rode home trying to for- 
get the few words the rector had spoken. 
It was not a comfortable thought to her that 
others were suffering illness, want, and trial, 
and yet were in truth richer than herself. 
The conveniences and pleasures of wealth 
had always surrounded her ; for her father 
was a man of remarkable business talent, and 
besides being head partner in the largest 
warehouse in the city, he had many other 
affairs on hand. He was a director of more 
than one railway line, and his reputation 
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stood high in commercial circles. 
speculation he entered seemed to become a 
success, every thing he touched was trans- 
muted to gold. His daughter had grown up 
unconsciously to believe that money could 
do anything, and that those persons, no 
matter what their rank in life might be, who 
had it not, were perhaps more stupid than 
unfortunate. Perhaps in some degree Miss 
Sebborn was right. Mr. Ridgmont had come 
into the circle of her life as a new experience. 
She found him superior in manner, appear- 
ance, cultivation, and mind, to the bankers, 
merchants, and millowners she had been 
used to meet, and something more, too, and it 
was this something more which touched her 
most nearly. 

The last rector had been a shy and learned 

old man, who made the wicked mistake 
of passing his lifetime in his study, spend- 
ing twenty years in writing books of refer- 
ence, “ Standard works,” as he delighted in 
thinking them, and in the meantime leay- 
ing “the flock of God,” whose overseer he 
was appointed to be, to wander as it would 
in the paths of self-pleasing and sin. A 
spiritual lethargy settled down over the vil- 
lage. Dissenters (for there was a Wesleyan 
chapel in the village) as well as churchmen 
sank into a respectable hum-drum self- 
righteousness, which not even the terrors of 
their death-beds and all the unknown future 
before them could shake. As for the people 
of the collier community, with their stronger 
natures they ran wild in more open but not 
worse sins. Dog fights, coursing matches, 
and drinking bouts occupied a good part of 
their time. Enormous wages were earned 
and wasted in betting, drinking, extravagant 
clothes, and rich food. The villagers shrank 
from the colliers, and told them in offensively 
plain language the old tale—“ Stand apart. 
We are holier than you.” 
. The higher class in the neighbourhood 
amused themselves in pleasure-taking, or ab- 
sorbed every faculty in self-seeking, and then 
found fault with those below them for follow- 
ing the example set them, and in another 
level repeating the lives they themselves led. 
So all the parish was far from God, and the 
Rector contentedly went on writing com- 
mentaries upon the fiery proclamations of a 
blood-bought redemption and a free salvation. 
So he reasoned of ‘righteousness and judg- 
ment to come. And one day he died, in 
the same mental blindness in which he had 
lived, and so went away from his silent 
study to face the awful realities of the world 
to come. 





Every | 


If the parishioners could have elected his 
successor they would have certainly chosen 
“a peaceful gentleman, who would have let 
them alone,” but the squire, Mrs. Sebborn’s 
brother, had in his racketing, gambling 

career, sold the advowson of the living, and 

| the patron was an unknown gentleman, living 
in London a couple of months in the year, 
and in Italy the other ten. Suddenly this 
| patron became a person of consequence. At 
dinner-parties, at the Hall, at afternoon 
kettle-drums, at the Grange, at the meet, 
and on the ice he was talked over, and his 
possible appointment discussed. The vil- 
lagers gossiped about it at the blacksmith’s 
forge, and the women in the grocer’s shop. 
Half-a-dozen curates in the neighbourhood, 
and more than one incumbent in the city, 
wrote urging their own claims and fitness for 
appointment, and had their letters returned 
from the dead letter office, or covered with 
foreign post-marks, weeks after the new 
rector was in possession. 

Mr. Ridgmont had been there now more 
than three years, and was still by no means 
universally liked. There was hardly afavourite 
wrong-doing amongst the rich and idle, as 
well as those of the poor and working part 
of his parishioners, the enjoyment of which 
the Rector had not flavoured for them with 
bitterness. He had been for several years in 
the army, and the schoolmaster speedily dis- 
covered there must be exact discipline in the 
schools. The clerk and sexton found no 
dustiness, no untidyness was possible in the 
church or the churchyard. The curfew had 
again to be rung to the moment—for the old 
custom had fallen into abeyance. The clock 
and chimes were cleaned at the Rector’s own 
expense, and were once more “by railway 
time,” the quarters and half-hours struck, 
and the chimes rung out each hour. This 
was all very well. No one objected to other 
people being obliged to do their duty, and to 
do it well. But it was not so pleasant 
when the officer of health, a sharp, clever 
doctor—a young man lately appointed— 
made his appearance, and forced the owners 
of property to drain the village, and provide 
a better water supply than the two old wells 
—which had been there from time imme- 
morial—could afford. These alterations 
touched well-filled pockets; but the fuller 
the purses, the more mean frequently are the 
purse-bearers. It is so easy to spend on 
personal comforts, so hard to be obliged to 
spend on those of others. But next other 
orders were enforced by the officer of health 
which raised a storm of anger. Cottagers 
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were compelled to remove pig-styes and ash- 
heaps to a décent distance from their doors, 
and several dirty old couples were requested 
to spend a shilling in whitewash. All this 
Mr. Ridgmont was suspected of instigating 
as well as abetting. But besides these “new- 
fangled notions” there were two things 
about the Rector which made the parishioners 
still more uncomfortable. The first thing 
was his conduct in church, the second his 
conduct out of it. Some ladies from the 
great houses about would have liked a high 
ritual. They politely hinted at a surpliced 
choir, flowers, altar decorations, and found 
not one of their hints was taken. The 
old parishioners were satisfied with the 
gentle droning and the learned sermons of 
the former rector, and wished for no altera- 
tion. They were not gratified either. 

Mr. Ridgmont prayed the prayers in an 
earnest natural voice, he read and spoke all 
through the service. He secured an excellent 

organist, and had such chants and hymn- 
- tunes as no one could resist joining in. And 
then how he preached! He thought over 
every word he uttered. He brought the 
King’s message, and the desire for any ap- 
proval save his sovereign’s never entered his 
mind. He spoke right to his people’s hearts. 
They felt he was an honest man, speaking 
the truth. He showed them their sins with 
an unsparing hand. “Thou art the man!” 
rang in self-accusing consciences Sunday after 
|Sunday. But he showed them, too, how 
victory over sin might be gained, and he made 
them feel that Jesus, the sin-bearer and sin- 
atoner, was mighty tosave. Scales fell from 
self-righteous eyes, sleepy souls awoke and 
tried to,rise. Even the collier lads and men 


“eame in troops to the church, shoving their 


way roughly into the best of the free seats. 
Light had fallen even into their dark lives, 
and they stretched up eager hands and tried 
to scale their prison walls. 

The once half-filled church became crowded. 
Even those who “could not bear his preach- 
ing” went from curiosity, dreading in their 
secret hearts all the time that one of the 
arrows, which he launched quivering into his 
hearers’ consciences, might strike themselves, 
-and yet by that very fear they were com- 
pelled to go and hear him. Such was the 

Rector in his church. Some few there were 
who would not go to hear his words, but none 
could help seeing his life, for, Church people 
or Dissenters, they were all his flock, and he 
ignored any right on sored pt to leave the 
church into which they been baptized, 


or on his own to neglect them, though they 





had done so. So into all their homes the 
Rector went, and soon was in each a welcome 
guest, for if he was sometimes a Boanerges 
in his church he was always “a son of conso- 
lation” by the hearths of his people. The 
living was a good one, but the Rector’s per- 
sonal expenses were kept within the narrowest 
bounds. His one luxury, his horse, he quietly 
gave up when a mission room was wanted at 
the pit village. 

“Perhaps when the pit-owners see the night 

school and reading-room are doing good they 
will build one. Till then we must make this 
cottage do—the rent is paid for two years. 
I look to you, my lads, to make the amuse- 
ment-room a success.” 
’ And as Mr. Ridgmont spoke he was an- 
swered by grins on grimy faces, which well 
repaid the sacrifice he had made. No want 
that came under his notice was unrelieved. 
Beef-tea, grapes, and jelly naturally accom- 
panied his visits to sick beds. Warm strips 
of carpet were seen under rheumatic old feet ; 
widows had their children’s school-fees paid 
before the little ones entered the school-room 
on Monday morning; and the men, when 
they came from work in the evening, found 
a newspaper, a well-illustrated book, or a 
screw of tobacco often awaiting them on the 
cottage-table. Or, better still, the Rector 
would drop in for half an hour’s sensible 
talk. 

“ And I lay,” said the blacksmith, “though 
our Parson’s the best bit of company you 
ever came across, he'll always bring in a 
word that ‘ll stick in you, and do you a lot 
of good. But I will say that for him, he 
never preaches out of the pulpit.” And the 
blacksmith was an authority in the village. 

“T never reckoned naught o’ parsons till 
I saw this ’un. And I'll tell t’ truth, I heaved 
half a brick at him, and hit his shoulder, too, 
t’ first time he cam’ down t’ street, for I can’t 
bear furriners,” said Bill Stubbs, a pit deputy ; 
“but he’s downed me—he lives his religion, 
and I never knew a chap that did it afore.” 
And this opinion led the colliers. 

“ After all,” said Mrs. Sebborn, “we all 
feel better for having Mr. Ridgmont amongst 
us, though certainly he is uncomfortable 
now and then.” 

“ Ah! my dear, I fear,” said her husband, 
“we all neetl that sometimes. One gets, per- 
haps, too much absorbed in business. The 
Rector often reminds me of my mother’s 
saying, ‘God first, and then everything for 
God, John.’ I wish I had the way of look- 
ing at things Ridgmont has.” 

So her father and mother had talked, and 
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Media had heard them, and had tried to 
forget their words, and now direct to herself 
had come the question, “Am I living the 
best life I am capable of ?” And she found 
it an obstinate, persistent demand which 
- would not be put on one side. 

Her beautiful face grew very grave as she 
compared the life she knew Mr. Ridgmont 
led with those of other men—even clergymen 
whom she knew. Certainly these others did 
no wrong ; she did no wrong either, she as- 
sured herself ; but the main spring which made 
all actions different was wanting, and she was 
obliged to own it, in both their existence and 
herown. Given the same motive power, the 
same results, though different in development, 
must follow, and Media Sebborn was honest 
enough to own that so it would be. So it 
evidently was with the Garths. Then she 
speculated upon the possibility of doing 
something to help them in their trouble. The 
idea was a new one to Miss Sebborn. She 
had so naturally shrunk from contact with 
sickness or sorrow, she had always been so 
shielded, so tenderly environed with care, that 
hitherto no shadow of pain or want had flitted 
across the sunshine of her prosperity. The 
idea of venturing where she knew want, nay, 
even perhaps Death brooded, thrilled through 
her heart with an exquisite pain little short 
of terror. And yet the suggestion having 
once presented itself to her imagination, it 
grew upon her all the evening until at length 
she firmly made up her mind to venture a 
visit to Mrs. Garth. Her resolution was 
strengthened by a touch of curiosity. Should 
she see anything of (or understand if she saw 
it) this something unknown, which Mr. Ridg- 
mont said made the sick and needy richer 
than all her advantages and surroundings 
made herself. It was a curiosity which 
demanded to be satisfied. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE very afternoon which had been passed 
by Mr. Ridgmont in Freer’s sick room— 
where he had sat under a burden of sympathy 
and fellow suffering, yet giving courage and 
calmness by his very presence to the heart- 
broken family—had been spent very differently 
by another person whom Freer well knew. 

Mr. Beavis had remained after the usual 
hour on a Saturday and spent the afternoon 
over the cash books. Mr. Sebborn and Mr. 
Harvey had both suggested to him the assist- 
ance of a clerk during Freer’s illness, but 
Mr. Beavis had strenuously opposed the 
idea, and insisted on rather working over 
hours himself. Both the partners had thought 








this very kind in him, and had said to one 
another that they had hardly expected him 
to do so. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Harvey. “It just shows 
how thoroughly he is interested in his work, 
and how careful he is the books should be 
perfectly kept.” 

“Yes, and a kindliness to Garth which is 
very much to his credit.” 

Little did either of his masters guess how 
he was spending this Saturday afternoon. 

A month had passed of more ease and 
peace than Mr. Beavis had known for a 
long time. The hundred pounds he had 
stolen (“ borrowed” he called it) had pur- 
chased him this respite. It had broken bonds 
which were hateful to him, and whose weight 
was crushing him to the very earth, and he 
almost forgot that his freedom was not based 
firmly. One of his betting debts had brought 
him the half-share in a horse—a racer of only 
a fourth degree—but still a horse of sufficient 
promise to hold out flattering hopes of money- 
making. 

This horse, when Beavis took Mr. Parker’s 
deposit, was entered for a country race, but 
was thought little of, and Beavis had in 
vain offered his share in Skylark at eighty 
pounds, Three weeks afterwards the race 
was ridden. The favourite horse bolted, and 
Skylark came in a length ahead of all his 
compeers, ‘ 

If Beavis had dared he would have “ held 
on” to Skylark; all the most passionate 
gaming instincts were aroused. He saw a 
golden future opening before him, and it was 
with many an angry curse in his ill-luck that, 
as he termed it, he was forced to kill his 
golden egg-layer. On one hand was all the 
excitement and delight of the part ownership 
in Skylark who might do such great things 
in the future. On the other the fear of 
detection at the warehouse. Prudence gained 
the day, and Mr. Beavis offered his half- 
share in Skylark for sale at one hundred and 
fifty pounds, and found a purchaser. 

On Saturday night Mr. Beavis was a 
happy man. On Sunday morning he was a 
miserable one, for as he was sitting at his 
late breakfast, in walked his partner, with a 
ghastly face, and in a few dogged words in- 
formed him Skylark had strangled himself in 
the night. 

“Too long a halter—a new one. If I 
catch that groom I’ll break every bone in his 
skin,” added his friend; but this was poor 
consolation to the ruined cashier. 

Every post during the last week he had 
looked anxiously through the foreign letters, 
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feeling that if one came from Mr. Parker he 
must hold it back a day until he could restore 
the money. To his great relief none had 
come. And Garth was so ill there was no 
chance of his being about till everything was 
straight again. The money for Skylark would 
be paid over on Sunday afternoon, and the 
first thing on Monday Mr. Parker’s notes 
should be restored. Now all hope was 
gone, the cashier had not a single chance 
anyhow left of restoration. He went to his 
work as usual, and every day as he went 
away from the office he felt he had had 
another twenty-four hours’ reprieve, for the 
dreaded letter had not come. A whole 
week dragged past. Saturday morning 
arrived with a sickening dread, the moment 
Beavis opened the letter bag he felt a 
presentiment the terrible moment had come. 
It had ; the very last letter he drew out bore 
Mr. Parker’s well-known direction. Unseen 
by Mr. Harvey, who already was opening 
some of the letters, Beavis secreted this one, 
and returned to his own room. 

The morning passed too busy for him to 
think, so he waited behind in the quietude of 
thedeserted building to make up his mind 
what todo. His first care was to open and 
read the American letter—a short, angry 
one, expressing the writer’s surprise that his 
order, which he repeated, had not been 
attended to, and especially when he had left 
a deposit of a hundred pounds to secure the 
pieces at the then quoted market prices. 

It was all clear enough; there was no 
loophole for excuse, forgetfulness, or mistake. 
And Beavis refastened the envelope with a 
sick heart ; then, with the letter lying on the 
desk before him, he sat and thought, and 
beside him, all miserable, stood the dark 
form of the Tempter whispering into his 
ear— 

“Put it on Garth.” 

As the thought first flashed across him, a 
flush rose to his brow. 

“No, I’m not such a precious rascal as that 
comes to.” 

But the thought once having found an 
entrance was not to be banished by one in- 
dignant word. And Beavis began to remem- 
ber how Garth had wronged him, as he 
pleased to consider it, by receiving an increase 
of salary out of his, the head cashier’s pay ; 
how, perhaps, even now he might die—in- 
deed it seemed almost certain he would do 
so—and then a slur on a dead man’s name 
could do him no real harm ; in fact it would 
only be a bit of sickly sentiment to regard a 
dead man’s character when your own was at 





stake. And then the tempter bent lower, 
and whispered a single word—Prison ! Great 
beads of sweat burst on the cashier’s forehead, 
and the wretched man groaned aloud. Prison! 
Ah, with a hundred clamorous tongues that 
word beat and beat itself on his brain till the 
whole place seemed filled with sound, and in 
an agony he started up and looked around. 
Did the red curtain hanging across that glass 
door move? Did an eye peep in? He 
sprang desperate to the door and wrenched it 
open. No one there, not a soul; only the 
stone staircase and long corridor empty and 
cold met his gaze. He closed the door softly, 
and went back to his chair. 

Prison! Penal servitude, years of con- 
finement, of disgrace, and then a ruined life 
—the life of a hunted dog. No, he could 
not, and he would not come to that. Any- 
thing save prison ! 

There was another alternative, flight. But 
then he had not five pounds in the world, and 
he knew well enough that his “friends” 
would lend him nothing. Woe to the bor- 
rower! Still, he would try ; he would goto 
them all, and if he could raise twenty-five 
pounds, or even a steerage passage, he would 
catch the Tuesday’s mail boat and be half 
way to America before his flight was dis- 
covered. 

If not-——. Well, for the present he would 
put any further thought away as premature. 
But the thought refused to be put aside. 
“ Let Garth have the credit of it,” recurred 
again and again to his mind. 

That evening he saw every man whom he 
had even the smallest claim on. He asked 
for loans from men to whom he himself had 
lent, and from many whom he had rather 
injured than assisted—but in vain. All had 
heard Skylark had strangled himself; all 
were very sorry he was so hard up, but by 
their own accounts they were all in the same 
condition themselves, “not a guinea to bless 
themselves with,” or to save him with. 

The last “friend” he visited was one he 
so much disliked, he put him off as a dernier 
resort—a rich man, who would spend and 
spend lavishly on his own amusement or 
vices, a man whom Beavis himself had first 
introduced toa “life of pleasure,” and whose 
companion in all that was evil he had fre- 
quently been since. Beavis was at once ad- 
mitted, and received with a boisterous wel- 
come. Would Beavis go to the theatre 
with him, and after that a few of them were 
coming in to supper, and they’d have a jolly 
night of it? But the moment the unfortu- 
nate man opened his lips and begged the loan 
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of a ten pound note, his companion’s face 
froze up; but feeling it was his last chance, 
Beavis would not let him speak, but pleaded 
with a desperate earnestness a miserable en- 
treaty for “only ten pounds.” 

' Only ten pounds,” said his friend with a 


sneer, “ No, Beavis, you'll never clear me | 


out of ten pounds again; you did it more 
than once when I first had the pleasure of 
knowing you, but I’m no’ flat now, and 
as it’s come to this I’d better tell you at once 
I don’t want your further acquaintance, and 
will wish you good evening.” 

For the first time since’ Freer’s illness, his 
fellow cashier called at the door to ask 
after young Mr. Garth. Eunice answered 
his ring, of which he was glad, as Mrs. Garth 
might have recognised him. 


“We fear my brother is sinking,” she said | 
in a low voice; “thank you for inquiring ; 


he is conscious. Whom may I tell him 
called ?” 

“Oh, say a man from the warehouse.” 

“Tt is very kind of you; so many of the 
warehouse men have been.” 

“Good night—” said Beavis, and hurried 
away. 

“Kind!” She little knows. I must do it, 
only I wish the fellow was dead, not only 
dying ; it would be a lot easier. It’s not my 
fault, I’ve those mean beggars to thank for 
it all, and so has Garth. Ten pounds! a 
paltry ten pounds! and Beavis stamped 
with rage. He felt in his pocket, he drew 
out some silver, went into a dram shop and 


bought a bottle of brandy, which he carried | 


home to his lodgings with him. 

Monday morning came, and Beavis had so 
determined “to go through with it,” and had 
so carefully planned out every step of the 
way, and had in imagination so familiarised 
himself with the thought of accusing Freer 
Garth of the robbery, that he surprised even 
himself with the calmness which, when the 
fatal moment came, he played his part. 

When Mr. Harvey’s bell summoned him to 


the junior partner’s room, not a nerve shook: | 


he felt himself possessed by a spirit of almost 


stolid indifference. He knew so well what | 


was going to be said that he displayed no 
surprise when questioned about Mr. Parker’s 
letter. 


No, there was no entry in the books of a | 


hundred pounds being paid. But he might 
be mistaken—five weeks ago, did Mr. Parker 
say? He would go and bring them. 

“You will see I have kept Mr. Garth’s 
book as well as my own, entering items as 
usual in both. It has been hard work; I 


hardly thought, sir, it would have lasted so 
long, but it is better than having mistakes, 
or the anxiety of any one about one might 
have not thoroughly known.” 

“True, Beavis, Mr. Sebborn and myself 
were talking it over ; we intend to make you 
a present next month when your quarter is 
| due.” 

Oh, how fervently Beavis wished the 
present had been given last week ; he would 
have been in the train by now. But he 
| only answered— 

“Tt is very kind of you, sir, very,” and 
went on inspecting the columns in Freer’s 
book. 

“T find nothing, sir, in Mr. Garth’s ledger ; 
do you in mine ?” 

“No, nothing; I have gone ‘six weeks 
back.” 

“Perhaps, sir, you will look over this,” 
pushing Freer’s ledger forward. “Let me 
'see, sir, what date does Mr. Parker name! 

Why he gives the very day—see, Saturday, 

the twenty-sixth—that was the day Mr. Garth 
| was last here. I remember now I sent him 
with the cash to the bank, and locked up the 
safe as I was leaving the warehouse. I saw 
Mr. Parker come in. I had an engagement, 
and Mr. Garth said he would put the books 
away and lock the desks.” 

“Then you were not here when Mr. Par- 
ker gave the order or left the money ?” 

* Certainly not, sir.” 

“ And you are sure Garth was here ?” 

“T am sure he was.” 

Mr. Harvey walked quickly to Mr. Seb- 
born’s room. 

A long quarter of an hour passed, and 
then Mr. Beavis was summoned to his chief. 
|He felt hardened now, and having spent 

Sunday evening in finding out from Ben 
everything about the Garths, was pretty 
confident he could answer any questions he 

was likely to be asked. He was, however, 
somewhat surprised by Mr. Harvey’s first 
remark. 

“Tnside this letter is a postscript, which I 

| did not notice at first, Mr. Beavis, and which I 
regret to say, confirms what you say. ‘The 
receipt was signed by your second cashier, F. 
Garth, but the money and order I gave to 
| your head cashier.’” 
“There,” said Mr. Beavis, firmly, “Mr. 
| Parker is wrong. I certainly received neither 
| money nor order. If Mr. Garth gave the re- 
| ceipt, he also took the order and the cash. I 
| know nothing about it.” 

“Being ill at the time, Garth must have 
forgotten it,” said Mr. Sebborn. Beavis 
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smiled and looked at Mr. Harvey, he could 
not meet Mr. Sebborn’s eye. 

“Why did he not enter it,sir? If he was 
well enough to give a receipt, he must have 
been able to enter it in the book.” 

“ True,” said Mr. Harvey. 

“Do you know anything about the cir- 
cumstances of the Garths ?” asked Mr. Seb- 
born. “I’m afraid they are very poor.” 

“Not lately, I think, sir. I happen to 
know Mrs. Garth and her daughter were at 
Saltburn-by-the-Sea this summer, and one of 
the girls has, I heard, gone to the Ripon 
Training College.” 

“How much would that cost ?” 

“ My landlady’s daughter is there,” said 
Beavis, the lie falling readily from his lips, 
“and she told me it cost her, with travelling 
expenses, clothes, and so on, about £18 a 
year.” 

The partners looked at one another. 

“Do you know anything of Garth’s per- 
sonal habits ?” asked Mr. Harvey. 

“Oh, I know he is a very quiet fellow, 
fond of painting ; he used to spend his holi- 
days sketching,” said Mr. Sebborn. 

Beavis looked down, the look irritated 
Mr. Sebborn, and he added sharply— 

“T suppose I am not mistaken in that? 
You know nothing to the contrary, Mr. 
Beavis ?” 

“TI had rather not say, sir, what I have 
heard.” 

“But we desire you to do so.” 

“Well,” said Beavis, reluctantly, “I heard 
he was at the York Spring Races.” 

“Did you see him there ?” 

“Certainly not, sir; I was here.” 

* And was not he?” 

“No, sir. I forget the reason he gave, 
but he asked permission to leave early, and 
I learnt by chance from a fellow I know that 
he was at York that afternoon.” 

“T should like to speak to the man who 
saw him. Could you bring him here ?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Sebborn,” said Beavis, 
instantly, “shall I doso this noon? I know 
where he generally lunches.” 

When Beavis had left the room, Mr. 
Sebborn looked sadly at his partner. 

* Jf—but mind, somehow I cannot trust 
that fellow—if Beavis is right, I fear poor 
Garth has taken this money. What do you 
think, Mr. Harvey ?” 


“Well, I feel pretty sure he has; every | 


circumstance is against him,” 


“Tt need not go beyond ourselves. Par- 
ker’s order must be sent off to-day, and a 
telegram to say it’s on the road. I cannot 
somehow think old Garth’s son is a rascal.” 

“ But if he has been spending money ?” 

“They have decent relatives who may be 
paying for the girl’s education.” 

“Yes ; but what about York races ?” 

“Well, if that is proved, I suppose we 
shall be obliged to admit he stole the money. 
But still for his father’s sake, we will not 
expose him.” 

“T have no wish to do that, till now I 
always liked the Garths; but Beavis has 
behaved remarkably well ; we must make his 
salary better and give his next junior less. 
I remember I advised that about Garth.” 

The partners both waited with some 
anxiety for the noon hour, and Beavis pre- 
sently appeared with Ben, whom he had 
carefully schooled the night before, and who 
was too completely in his power, though not 
in his debt, to refuse to do anything he 
ordered. He answered the questions readily 
enough as to the day in question, but pro- 
fessed he had not gone with Garth, only had 
met him on the racecourse and seen him 
home—naming the number of the house—as 
he was “half seas over,” and that the eldest 
Miss Garth opened the door. 

The partners were reluctantly convinced 
they had heard the truth. After an anxious 
consultation they agreed nothing should be 
said, and no further steps taken until it was 
seen how Freer’s illness would terminate. 

“If he sinks, for his father’s sake nothing 
need be known ; but if he recovers, the whole 
thing must be sifted to the bottom. Do you 
agree to this, Mr. Harvey %” 

“Yes, decidedly.” 

In one way or another, Beavis contrived 
every day to learn how Freer was. Some- 
times he called himself, sometimes he in- 
quired from one or another of the ware- 
housemen, with all of whom Freer was a 
favourite. If ever one man earnestly wished 
another might die, he did. The anxiety was 
terrible to him, every day he grew a worse 
man under its burden. And how fervently 


be desired the end might be hurried on! He 
hungered to hear the end had come. 
So the slow days went by, even those 





who loved him most almost hopeless of re- 
covery; yet still the young man’slife trembled 
in the balance, and the flame of existence 
| flickeringly burnt on. 

















Princess Alice Orphanage, 


New Oscott, near Birmingham. 
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Ogg 2 bere phi- 
lanthropy has | 
made itself at 
home in every 
haunt of vice 
and of misery. 
M. du Camp 
said recently, 
in his brilliant 
articles on} 
“Private Cha- | 
rity in Paris,” | 





that by the 
side of all the | 
evils which | 


lay waste hu- | 
manity, some | 
good angel has 
risen up to re- | 
lieve its sor- 
rows and heal | 
its wounds. 
All such work 
commands 
sympathy.| 
Circumstances | 
service to which 


mark out the sphere of 





each toiler must limit his activity, but all 
who are alive to the diversity of human 
sorrow will bid God-speed to every one 
who may seek to bind up any of the 
open sores of society. Perhaps there is no 
philanthropist, however, who would not give 
the palm to those who have devoted them- 
selves to work among children. It is not 
only an instinctive care for those whose first 
days should be screened from the troubles 
which must be faced in later years, but it is 
the conviction that timely care for the young 
will close many of the avenues that lead to 
crime, and thus lighten the task of workers 
in every branch of philanthropic service. 
One mission among children, which was 
started on a humble scale about fifteen and 
a-half years ago, has been steadily gaining 
ground among us until it has reached the 
dignity of a national institution. The centre 
of this work is in the midst of the teeming 
population of the East End, at Bonner Road, 
Victoria Park. Dr. Stephenson, the principal 
and founder of the ‘‘ Children’s Home,” is in 
the prime of life, though his strength has 
been taxed by the heavy burden borne for so 
many years. He did not find an institution 
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ready shaped to his hand. The work began 
with two children in a little house in Lam- 
beth ; it has now six branches with six hun- 
dred and seventy-two children in residence, 
four hundred under supervision who were 
formerly in the Home, and five hundred con- 
netted with Children’s Missions. Over every 
step of this vast development of his work 
Dr. Stephenson has had to preside. His 
methods have been perfected by experience ; 
his workers have learned their duties by prac- 
tice. There has been steady progress, which 
at last has produced the most striking results. 

Dr. Stephenson came to London in 1868. 
A graduate of London University and a 
popular preacher, he seemed marked out for 
eminence in the usual duties of the Wesleyan 
Ministry. But events were gradually leading 
him to his true life-work among neglected 
and orphaned children. At Norwich, where 
he was stationed for a couple of years, he 
found himself in the midst of working men 
on whom infidelity and Socialism had gained 
strong hold. His position forced on his at- 
vention the state of the working classes, and 
he began clearly to recognise the Church’s 
mission to the destitute and outcast. The 
next six years were spent in Lancashire. 
Here for five years he grappled with the dis- 
tress caused by the cotton-famine, familiar 
with all the painful scenes of the time, and 
troubled by the neglect of children which the 
factory system produced. He expected to 
go to Leeds in 1868, but found that he was 
required in London. The church of which 
he had special charge was in the Waterloo 
Road, close to the misery and crime of the 
New Cut. Moving about among horrible 
and startling sights, he became familiar with 
the wretchedness of little children. It seemed 
useless to tell them of a Saviour unless he 
did something to relieve their distress, or 
rescue them from the degraded surround- 
ings, which were daily dragging them down 
into crime. 

Dr. Stephenson took a little house in 
Church Street, Lambeth. Within twelve 
months he had twenty children under his 
care. The stable at the back was a dining- 
room, the hay-loft above it a dormitory. 
When every corner was filled the cottage 
next door was secured, 

One of the first lads received here is now 
a skilled mechanic in London ; another is a 
steady, respectable man in Canada. A tall, 
rough boy, one of four brothers, was also ad- 
mitted, . His mother was a cinder-sifter, 
known everywhere as “Long Annie.” Her 


four children were half-brothers, all illegiti- 





mate. In her fits of passion she would seize 
on poker, candlestick, or broom-handle, with 
which she would belabour her children with- 
out mercy. This boy was just rescued in 
time. His rough ways still point to early 
neglect, but his manhood is honest and in- 
dustrious ; had he been left to the tender 
mercies of “ Long Annie” he must have be 
come a violent criminal. A lad of another 
kind, called Charley, was the son of a decent 
man who was quite unable to control him. 
His mother was dead, his stepmother had not 
won his affection. Charley took to the streets, 
where he became so familiar with hardships 
that he was thankful to be sent to gaol for 
breaking a street lamp. When admitted to 
the Home he was a picture of misery. A 
piece of glass had cut his naked foot; the 
wound was undressed, and the filth of the 
streets had polluted and inflamed it till it fes 
tered. Under the kind, wise discipline of the 
Home Charley improved rapidly. After- 
wards he died of consumption: the first 
inmate who went from the Children’s Home 
on earth to the children’s home in heaven. 

Such cases as these gradually won the en- 
terprise a warm place in many hearts. At 
first no one believed in it save a few far-seeing 
friends, but the logic of facts at length 
wrought conviction. Helpers were raised up 
whose support enabled the energetic founder 
of the work to launch out into wider efforts. 
Even in Lambeth the great principles were 
clearly fixed. It was to be religious—a mis- 
sion for Christ to destitute children; it was 
to be industrial—training them for useful oc- 
cupations ; it was to be a Home where family 
life was enjoyed by the little people. This 
family principle is, indeed, the distinctive 
feature of Dr. Stephenson’s work. He was 
the first English philanthropist who prac- 
tically embodied that idea, for the Redhill 
Reformatory was rather after the pattern of 
Mettray than of the Rauhe Haus. He had read 
Fleming Stevenson’s “Praying and Work- 
ing,” in which there is an account of Wichern’s 
remarkable work in Germany. This young 
“candidat,” who was intended for the 
ministry, went with his mother to a cottage, 
where he received twelve of the half-criminal 
lads of Hamburg. When a thirteenth lad 
came Wichern resolved to take another house. 
The work steadily grew till a large number 
of houses were filled with his- protégés. 

Dr. Stephenson’s system does not depend, 
like Wichern’s, on the superintendence of 
young men. His boys are under the care of 
sensible women. This arrangement answers 
admirably. Many ladies are ready to assist 
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in such work. Some can dispense with all | compositors’ room is large and comfortable, 


salary, whilst others can be secured at a much 
smaller salary than any man of superior 
ability could accept. 


In 1871 the work was transferred to | 


. Bethnal Green. A stonemason’s yard, with a 
row of unsightly, workshops, was secured. 
Here the Home has grown steadily. At first 
the workshops were divided into suites of 
rooms by wooden partitions. Then improve- 
ments were made. As funds have come in, 
house after house has been added to the pro- 
perty till now there are nine. One was 
provided by the contributions of Sunday 
scholars, another by friends at Newcastle, 
others represent the sympathy of friends all 
over the country. 

In these houses about twenty-five children 
live under the care of a mother and a sister. 
Our visit was paid the day before Christmas. 
In the play-room a merry group of girls clus- 
tered round their Christmas-tree. The sister 
was decorating the dining-room. The mother, 
in her pleasant little sitting-room, was dress- 
ing a nine months’ baby whose acquaintance 
we had made in Exeter Hall the night before. 
She was born in the London Hospital, where 
her poor mother died. The baby must have 
become a mere atom of English pauperism 
had not a medical student pleaded for the little 
thing. It was received into the Children’s 
Home when six weeks’ old. Its appearance 
in the dissolving-views at Exeter Hall made 
quite a sensation. But the bright, healthy 
baby on the mother’s knee was a prettier 
sight than Exeter Hall was allowed to see. 

After a peep at the baby we went up-stairs. 
The snug little iron beds ranged round the 
room showed what loving care surrounds 
these happy children. Everything is neat, 
clean, comfortable. The little people who live 
here may be expected to take some pride in 
their own homes by-and-by. In another 

~house the sister was busily serving some 
savoury soup to her hungry family, who had 
just trooped in from the workshops and play- 
ground. The arrangement of these Homes 
is admirable. Boys and girls are under the 
care of those who win their affection and 
elevate them by their influence. They have 
pleasant companions, bright, busy lives. 

The workshops adjoin the houses. Printing 
is the most thriving trade. Private orders 
are executed, a brisk trade in music is carried 
on, the work of a large “ Bible and Prayer 
Union” is done. Besides this, all the books 
and magazines of the Home are printed 
on the premises. In one room thirteen little 
binders were busy folding and stitching. The 





| with a good light from the roof. Shoemakers’, 
| joiners’, gasfitters’, and laundry work are also 
| carried on. 

| The chapel is the architectural feature of 
| the place. In it the children assemble every 
| morning for prayer. On Sundays the music 
is admirable. The results gained in this de- 
partment under Mr. Heath Mills surprise 
every one who attends the annual meetings 
in Exeter Hall. One beautiful little window 
in the chancel behind the communion-table 
commemorates the principal’s safe return 
with his wife and daughter from a tour round 
the world. It represents charity standing 
with a little child in her arms, and giving 
bread to another at her side. “ Deo Gratias, 
1882,” is the inscription below. 

A comfortable day-school is underneath the 
chapel, Many of the children are half-timers. 
At the last examination 97 per cent. passed 
in elementary subjects ; £148 was earned as 
grant. ‘Sometimes a boy develops special 
gifts. One lad is quite an astronomer in a 
small way. He knows the names of all the 
| leading constellations, which he can point out 
in the sky. Permission to sit up star-gazing 
| on a clear night for an hour or two is this 
| lad’s greatest treat. A boy has just left who 
was an enthusiast about electricity. No 
special instruction had been within his reach, 
yet he had fitted up the Home with electric 
bells. A little room was set apart as his 
workshop. He has now entered the works 
of one of the chief electrical engineers. When 
he was admitted to the Home his condition 
was most deplorable. ‘I don’t know that 
we ever had a lad less promising,” said Dr. 
Stephenson. 

London is the head-quarters of the Child- 
ren’s Home, but it now has six branches. 
Mr. James Barlow, of Bolton, presented 
Wheatsheaf Farm, at Edgworth, together 
with £5,000. This farm had 100 acres. 
On it stood a large public-house notorious for 
gambling and debauchery. This house is 
now devoted to Dr. Stephenson’s work. The 
family life here is similar to that at Bonner 
Road, so that it needs no special description. 
There are six houses standing on one side of 
the main road ; the governor's dwelling and 
the offices are opposite. The chief advantage 
of the Edgworth Home is that it supplies a 
choice of locality and of work. The restless 
habits engendered by street life make it hard 
for some lads to settle down to ordinary in- 
dustry. One of the boys in the Abbé 
Roussel’s Home for apprentices, in Paris, ran 
away five times, and five times returned 
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through pressure of hunger. Dr. Stephenson 
had a similar experience in the beginning of 
his work. He received into his first little 
cottage at Lambeth a true street Arab, known 
among his companions as “The Lord Mayor 
of Chequer Alley.” He was quite indepen- 
dent of all the world, ready to lie about in the 
sun until hunger drove him to seek food. In 
the little cottage with its tiny playground 
the Lord Mayor was utterly out of his ele- 
ment. No work that could be given him 
there exhausted his energies. Three times he 
stayed for five or six weeks, then roving 
instincts returned. He would be found at 
Smithfield, or busy assisting some drover 
with his cattle. At last he altogether dis- 
appeared. It wasa pity to lose this lad. 
He was an affectionate, obedient fellow, but 
he could not endure the drudgery of a cot- 


tage workshop. Had the Edgworth Home | 
been available such a boy would have found | 


congenial occupation. The farm or the quarry 
there would have afforded work to that rest- 
less street Arab. Great care is taken to find 
suitable employment for the children. Lan- 


cashire boys who seem unfit for the farm | 
are sent to London: London boys who are | 


more suited for the farm are sent to Edg- 
worth. 

One remarkable advantage is secured by 
these different branches of the Home. It is 
absolutely necessary to remove some children 
from their old associations. If they are 
within a few miles of former friends the 
chances are that they will run away, or that 
others will tempt them to leave the Home. 
Dr. Stephenson finds that two hundred miles 
often makes all the difference as to whether 
a lad shall be reformed or not. 

At Milton, near Gravesend, is another 
branch of the work—the Industrial School. 
An old country mansion, with fifteen acres 
of park lands, was secured on lease at a rent 
of ‘£130. 357 boys have been received, 
170 are now in residence. The Industrial 
Schools Act provides that any lad who has 
committed a first theft, or is found habitually 
in disreputable company, may be sent to such 
aschool till he is sixteen. The Treasury pays 
about 3s. 6d. a week for his maintenance, so 
that such work does not burden the funds of 
the Home. The School Board also sends its 
contingent. By this means lads who are in 
grave peril of becoming criminals can be 
brought under Christian influence. This work 
has had encouraging success. Half the parents 
of these lads are thoroughly disreputable, 
another quarter have proved themselves unfit 
to manage their children. The great diffi- 














culty is that’ they claim them when they are 
out of their time. One woman, a street 
hawker, recently applied for her boy, an 
intelligent, promising lad, whom she wanted 
to wheel her barrow. The boy was loath to 
go, but the mother defied the officers of the 
school to send him elsewhere. Some altera- 
tion of the law is essential. This difficulty 
is felt in France as well as in England, and 
though doctrinaires talk grandly about the 
rights of the parent, the rights of society 
imperatively call for some change in the 
existing acts. The boys at Milton wear a 
neat uniform; at no other branch is there 
any regulation dress. 

The colonial branch is at Hamilton, in 
Canada. When a party of young emigrants 
arrive from England they find that the re- 
sident agent has advertised their coming, 
received and considered applications for their 
services. Within a month most of the chil- 
dren have found homes. The agent keeps 
his eye on all. If a situation should prove 
unsuitable, he receives the boy or girl at the 
Home until another can be found; if sick, 
they are nursed. The agent is the father 
of the colonial children, always ready with 
help. Many children who would have been 
dragged down into vice if they had re- 
mained in England are prospering in the 
colonies. 

A smaller branch is in the Isle of Man. 
The latest development of the work is an 
Orphanage at Birmingham. A generous 
friend contributed £10,000 on condition that 
£10,000 more should be raised. This has 
been done. A beautiful site, with eighteen 
acres of land, has been purchased at New 
Oscott. At present the offices, governor’s 
house, large hall, and kitchen block have been 
erected. By-and-by it is intended to build a 
village Home with twelve houses, workshops, 
farm buildings, &c. By permission of Her 
Majesty this is called the “Princess Alice 
Orphanage.” 

The whole property under Dr. Stephen- 
son’s care has cost about £45,000. The work 
could be doubled immediately if funds were 
forthcoming. £1,000 would enable him to 
add another story to a range of buildings in 
Bethnal Green, an alteration which would be 
an immense practical convenience. 

Dr. Stephenson and his committee allow 
no artificial restrictions to keep them from 
doing good. As far as funds allow the 
deserving cases are admitted. Two children 
of a former clergyman of the Church of 
England are now in residence. Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Wesleyans, and Roman 
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Catholics are admitted. After the Commune | small boy, who had passed the previous night 
two French children were received. From | in a cellar, was asked if anyone was with him. 
Peterhead to Land’s End is Dr. Stephenson’s | “ Only the rats,” was his reply. “ What did 
recruiting ground. you do when you saw a rat?” “Shies me 
One lad in the Edgworth Home was known | cap at him, sir,” said the little fellow. 
- among his companions as “ The Dog.” When| Liverpool also furnished three more lads, 
his parents, who were strolling players, died, | who were reduced to the last extremity of 
this lad was left to fight his own way. He/ misery. One wore a coat without buttons 
was a wonderful performer with the “ bones.” | or lining, that of another had one button, but 
Amid all temptations the little fellow was | neither sleeves, skirts, or collar. The young- 
faithful to his temperance pledge. He might | est said that after roaming the streets all 
have earned a living at public-houses, but | day to find something to eat they would get 
did not like the people he met there. His | into a closet or ash-pit at night, often with 
strange name wasgiven him because he played | every rag wet through. Sometimes, the 
the dog in Little Red Riding Hood. For six | little waif said, he cried himself to sleep ; 
or seven weeks the orphan lad filled this part | often he was so cold that his feet would 
to the great amusement of the people. But his | “swell like anythink.” Some of the women 
own heart wassad enough. Some one caught | in the court would find him half dead next 
hold of the dog’s tail when he was perform-| morning and put him in front of the fire. 
ing, so that he was thrown down into the | These boys existed by standing on their 
orchestra. His wrist was severely strained ; | heads, or turning cart wheels in the streets. 
yet he had to go on with his part next night,| Such incidents represent Dr. Stephenson’s 
or have nothing to eat. He afterwards took | rescue work. But our readers will be glad 
a tour with a musical comedian and panto-| to know that other distressing cases are not 
mimist who beat and kicked him so violently | forgotten. Every application is thoroughly 
that at last he ran away. Dr. Stephenson’s | sifted. The children of sober, godly people, 
workers heard of his sad plight and rescued | who have died without leaving any provision 
him. The friend who found him describes | for their family are not forgotten. The 
him as a prepossessing boy, with fair com-| Home receives many such boys and girls, who 
plexion, soft blue eyes, light hair. His | are in some respects more to be pitied than 
clothes were worn and thin, his face boremarks | the waifs who have been inured to misery by 
of pain and want. Great was his joy when | long experience. 
he found that therewas a happy home for him.| Wherever there is misery among children 
He would not leave the old haunts, however, | Dr. Stephenson steps in as far as the funds 
without bidding good-bye to the man at the | at his disposal will allow. The principal is 
hot-pea stall, who had shown him kindness, | supported by a noble band of workers. One 
and the poor widow who had nursed his dying | gave up a situation in a London bank worth 
father and proved herself a friend to the | more than twice what the Home can give 
orphan. him, to devote himself to the Home. Another 
Not long ago the agents of the Liverpool|is an excellent linguist and a superior 
Mission collected a hundred of the most | accountant, and has abandoned excellent 
wretched children to be found in that city. | commercial prospects. It is true here also 
‘These waifs presented a strange spectacle. | that to recompense such work a money is 
One wore a man’s coat the tails of which | needed which is not current in this world. 
almost touched his heels; another had a| We can, however, supply the resources 
pair of tattered trousers so big that they | which would extend this blessed ministry for 
were rolled up above his ankles ; two boys | little children till every waif of our streets and 
and a girl were,there who had a drunken, | every destitute orphan should be taught its 
profligate father. They only attended school | duty to God and man. £1,000 is urgently 
when compelled by the School Board officers. | needed at the Home in Bonner Road. It 
At night they begged; the money was/ would help both to consolidate and extend 
spent by their father in drink. ll slept one of the noblest philanthropic efforts of our 


together on the floor of a filthy garret. A | time. J. TELFORD. 

















A BREATH OF SUMMER. 
By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


ag snow still lingered in the upland hollows, 
And chilly daisies quivered at the blast ; 

Day after day we waited for the swallows, 
And dreamed of kinder springs, and summers past, 


One morn we heard the little finches singing ; 
And to the shepherd on the breezy brae 

There came a wind across the ocean, bringing 
The scent of bowers full-blossomed, far away. 


Then earth rejoiced, and souls forgot their sorrow, 
And cheerful sunbeams flashed on vale and hill ; 

And hope revived, and whispered that to-morrow 
Would come with smiles, and be more lovely still. 


Lord, when our lives are full of grief unspoken, 
Worn with long weariness, oppressed with gloom 
Grant us a breath of summer—send a token 
From Thy sweet land of everlasting bloom ! 


Thou knowest all the doubt, the fear, the failing 
Of feeble faith that cannot trust Thee long ; 
Father, forgive, and let Thy love prevailing 
’ Teach the faint heart to know Thee and be strong. 





AN OLD MAN’S VIEWS ON SOME YOUNG MEN’S WAYS. 
By EDWARD GARRETT, Avutuor or “ Occupations or A Retrrep Lirz,” Ere. 
II.—ON AMUSING OURSELVES. 


HE saying that it does not matter much | bed. But there are some who will hesitate 
who makes the nation’s laws if the right | for a moment when I go on to say that work 








man makes their songs, naturally occurs to us 
in first considering our subject. But since this 
saying is worn threadbare, as most true say- 
ings are, we must vary its form a little. Let 
us say instead, “that if we know what a 
man’s amusements are, we know what the 
man himself is.” 

We use the word “ amusement” here as it 
is generally used, to signify what a man 
chooses to do for his pleasure as distinguished 
from what he is obliged to do under the 
pressure of some kind of necessity. What 
is thus called “amusement” may be either 
recreation, a making him over again fresh 
and bright for new work, or dissipation, a 
further scattering of such forces as remain in 
him. 

I suppose very few would gravely deny 
that work itself is the great blessing of life, 
the best safeguard of youth, the truest 
dignity of middle age, the surest consoler of 
sorrow, the sweetest memory of the death- 





can be safe, dignified, soothing, or sweet only 
according to the quality of the recreation 
which accompanies it. Yet I hope to be 
able to prove my point. 

There will not be one dissenting voice 
when I say that everybody needs rest. All 
school-boys know the proverbial expression 
that— 

** All work and no play 
Makes Jack a dull boy.” 

Nor will many differ from the other familiar 
saying, that, ‘“‘ Absence of océupation is not 
rest.” Therefore we see that there must be 
interstices between our labours, that these 
interstices must be filled with something, 
and that this something must stand either 
in a hindering or a helpful relation to all our 
past and future work. 

If there is anybody who professes to go 
without recreation himself, or who advises 
others to abjure it, depend upon it he is 
either a morose soul, whose “ work ” is little 
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better than the damp and rust which gather 
wherever there is no periodical “ rubbing up,” 
or he finds his own pleasure in vices which 
he keeps concealed. 

If the old hymn tells us truly, that— 


* Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do,” 


we may certainly go on to say that— 


Satan soon will drag him down, 
Who has no wholesome play.” 
It strikes us often that this is a point on 
which parents seldom exercise a wise fore- 
thought, either of provision or advice. They 
plan for the boy’s work, for his physical 
comfort, for his study. But what about his 
leisure hours? By ignoring them utterly 
they make him feel at once as if he had no 
right to leisure hours, and when he finds 
these to be an absolute necessity he naturally 
begins to employ them and enjoy them ac- 
cording to his own ignorant, ill-directed ideas, 
perverted also at the outset by that strange 
sense of surreptitiousness which can make the 
most innocent thing unlawful and injurious. 
A greatdeal has been written and said tocon- 
demn too much severity on the part of earnest 
if narrow-minded people against certain forms 
of pleasure, which seem to remain on a de- 
bateable ground. between recreation and dis- 
sipation. But nothing has ever been hinted 
concerning the animosity which the idle and 
the vicious always feel against all forms of in- 
dubitable delight which their vitiated tastes 
can no longer enjoy. Wiser in their own gene- 
ration than the children of light, they seem 
to realise that if people once find pleasure in 
innocent things the prey is indeed taken 
from the mighty. A “chronic” student, 
whose own toys have been human hearts and 
lives, may be driven at last, by necessity and 
self-interest, to make some feverish and spas- 
modic effort to redeem his lost time, and then, 
with dubious philanthropy, he will, from 
the platform of his supposed “ experience,” 
presume to rebuke a lad who is doing himself 
full credit in every class which he enters, and 
who, like all people who have had a working 
day, having leisure at the end of it, when 
lectures are duly digested and notes fairly 
written out, sits down to read one of Walter 
Scott’s novels, or 2 poem by Tennyson, or by 
the Brownings, or goes out with a sketch- 
book for a long walk. Alas! for the poor 
boy if he listens to such an adviser! He 
will make him put aside the legitimate gifts 
of God, and reject those interests and beauties 
which He has ordained to refresh and nourish 
our souls, and then some day, when his heart 
is thirsty and hungry and parched by a wilful 








abstinence, in which, being against all God’s 
laws, he can have no help from God’s spirit, 
the tempter will come again, with very 
different words, and he who laid aside the 
works of God’s story-tellers and singers will 
“wile away the hours” and slake the fever 
of his demoralised nature with any trivial 
or debasing trash that comes to hand, and he 
who was taught to allow himself no time for 
worthy friendships will fall back on coarse 
and shallow association with his fellows—as 
of the Gadarean swine when they rushed 
together to destruction. 

Oh, there is nothing in this life so sad to 
understanding eyes as the pure pleasure 
which is lost, the living fountains which are 
wasted! God made the world to be so glad. 
Does He not call us from work and to work 
with the glory of His sunsets and His dawns ? 
And most of us have got so bewildered and 
bewitched that we won't take a step to look 
at these in their reality, but will only crush 
and crowd and pay our money to see a poor 
imitation of them in a diorama or a trans- 
formation scene! 

Whoever has learned rightly to enjoy 
right things has plenty of enjoyment every 
day, and is in little danger of being driven 
“to the bad” in a desperate search for it. 
But such an enjoyment can be had only by 
much wisdom, and held by vigilance and 
courage. We must not think that if we have 
it we can easily keep it ourselves without the 
sympathy of others. We are in this world 
like units in a crowd, and though we may 
know the door by which we may escape into 
the sunshine, or the window at which we can 
get fresh air, we can scarcely reach them if 
everybody else is going in a contrary direc- 
tion! In this matter, as in every other; it is 
true that no man liveth unto himself, and no 
man dieth unto himself. We cannot have pure 
water in our own house unless the drainage 
of our city is good, ay, even though we may 
keep a private well the disease engendered 
in our neighbour’s pipes will still come to us 
over his garden wall. Those who are not 
their brother’s keepers are always their 
brother’s murderers. 

Therefore we will take for our first con- 
sideration those forms of pleasure in which 
we are necessarily associated with our fel- 
lows, and in which the individual must have 
the benefit or the loss of the general social 
tone, with which he must either harmonize 
or contend. 

There has been of late years, a great relax- 
ation of public opinion regarding “amuse- 
ments.” It was felt, quite justly, that there 
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was something of blasphemy in declaring that 
gifts from God, such as dramatic power, story- 
telling, or song, or even such pure joy of 
movement as is common to the young and 
glad of all creatures, should be adjudged only 
fit for the service of sin. Even from those 
who do not frequent theatres themselves we 
now hear little of the “wickedness” of those 
who do, and a great and good divine like Dr. 
Norman Macleod has written such lines as 
those beginning, 
“ Dance, my children, lads and lasses! 
Cut and shuffle, toes and heels! 


Piper, roar from every chanter 
urricanes of Highland reels! 


“ Make the old barn shake with laughter, 
Beat its flooring like a drum, 
Batter it with Tulloch-gorum, 
Till the storm without is dumb.” 


But this just and wise revulsion of feeling 
is not without the danger of all reactions. 
We are apt to forget that there must have 
been something which in the first instance 
caused our good forefathers to rush to such 
extremes of condemnation and rejection, and 
further that during their pariah days such 
amusements must have contracted further 
deficiencies and deformities from which they 
must be purified, before they can be safely 
restored. In learning not to reject the good 
because it is in some danger of evil, we must 
learn also to see that there is good and evil 
in everything, and while daring to choose the 
one not forget to reject the other. 

Concerning the theatre, it has been ever 
recognised by wise men that it might be a 
great engine for moral and social elevation. 
Pollock, in his “ Course of Time,” remarked 
sourly, yet not without reason, 

“Tt always might be, but it never was.”’ 

The question we have to ask is, “Is the 
theatre ceasing to deserve the old prejudice 
against it? Are we doing anything to help 
it to be what it might be, and to relieve so- 
ciety from the wrong of being injured by 
impurity and impropriety when it seeks to 
be refreshed by wit and mirth, song and 
dance ¢” 

I think few will deny what the theatre 
might be. We all know what an important 
restorative change is, change of scene, change 
of society, change of ideas. The theatre, from 
its very nature, offers these in the easiest, 
cheapest, and most complete form. It is 
therefore the more terribly sad that it gene- 
rally offers a change for the worse. 

What are the facts? We will not appeal 
to anything which has been said or written 
by divines, or by any one who can be sus- 





pected of having the peculiar bias which is 
supposed to effect what is called “the religious 
public.” We will quote first from the phi- 
losopher Carlyle, writing on the “ Opera” in 
the seventh volume of his Miscellaneous Es- 
says. The whole article is worthy of profound 
study in this connection: we can, of course, 
only cull a few words. He speaks of the 
lavish expense of the entertainment—expense 
not of money only, but of skill, and ingenuity, 
and training, and gift of the great singer, 
“originally an almost poetic soul or man of 
genius, as we term it, you are surely stamped 
by nature as capable of far other work than 
squalling here, like a blind Samson, to make 
the Philistines sport! .... I lament for 
you before all other expenses... . you 
are the Cleopatra’s pearl that should not 
have been flung into the social claret cup. 
....An hour's amusement, not amusing 
either, but wearisome and dreary to a 
high selected populace of male and female 
persons, who seemed to me not worth 
amusing! .... Amusement, at any rate, 
they did not get from Euterpe and Mel- 
pomene. These two Muses, sent for regard- 
less of expense, I could see, were but the 
vehicle of a kind of service which I judged to 
be Paphian rather . . . . the rhythmic arts 
were a mere accompaniment here.” And 
then he concludes, sadly, “ At every ingress 
into life, the genius of the world lies in wait 
for heroisms, and by seduction or compulsion 
unweariedly does its utmost to pervert them 
or extinguish them ;” and then he cries, at 
last, with deepest pathos, “ Laughter also, if 
it come from the heart, is a heavenly thing.” 

What says Ruskin, that tenderest lover of 
nature and its inner sphere of art? We 
should like to quote entire the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh letter of his “Time and Tide,” 
and to make many another extract from his 
“Fors Clavigera,” and other works ; but we 
can only describe how he went to a panto- 
mime, and found that the British public was 
best pleased by an inane, mechanical perform. 
ance involving the degrading waste of a mass 
of young life and talent. We can only listen 
to his lament over the “musician who used 
the greatest power which (in the art he knew) 
the Father of Spirits ever yet breathed into 
the clay of this world, to follow and fit with 
perfect sourtd the words of the Zauberfléte and 
of Don Giovanni—foolishest and most mon- 
strous of conceivable human words and sub- 
jects of thought—for the future ‘ amusement’ 
of his race.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Go stand upon the shore, 

Where the voices of the sea, 

As the tide comes rolling in, 

Are full of mystery ; 
XIV—19 
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lt it not fantasy, 

That our lonely moments know 
Some sense of the things that hide 
Behind this outward show ; 

The sea and hill and sky, 

When the spirit is at rest, 

Like a mystic scroll, themselves unroll 
The secrets of their breast. 


Are full of a troubled sense 

As of joy akin to pain ; 

Yet in day-dreams, perchance it seems, 
They come not all in vain. 
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Loudly the sea-birds call 

Across the sunlit wave, 

As the singer’s song might float 

Down some cathedral nave ; 

And the moment’s fancy deems 

"Tis the seraphim that fly— 

Before the throne of the Three in One. 
Continually they cry. 


Proudly the breakers roll, 

On the lonely shore they dash ; 

And swift, the wind-tossed spray 

Leaps up amid the splash ; 

And the air is filled to thought 

With beating of angel wings, 

The white-robed choir, that may not tire, 
“O praise, Jehovah,” sings. 





Afar the surf bell peals, 

*Tis the hour of evening prayer ; 

And beside the sounding wave 

The soul bends unaware : 

The heavens are a temple vast, 

The sea its resplendent floor, 

Where golden sheen, and emerald green, 
Are mingling evermore. 


O’er head the stars arise, 

And the moon with silver beams, 

Where the waves phosphorent flash 

And the sea with glory gleams ; 

Yes! thanks to this fancy! so, 

The earth is the Lord’s to-day ; 

The outer dome, of a heavenly home, 
And God not faraway. ~° 

WALTER BAXENDALE. 





“LOVE WILL FIND OUT THE WAY.” 
A Storp with a Sequel. 
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CHAPTER IIIl.—WHAT THE LITTLE PILGRIMS 
‘HEARD. BIDDY’S EXPLANATION OF IT. 


O* Saturday, there was a whole holiday 

for all the little tribe of children who 
attended Jeannie and Billy Boyd’s ‘school, 
and one special Saturday morning, early, the 
little couple set out. 

“Please may Billy Boyd make music 
here ?” had been repeated many times before 
eleven o’clock on that hot, close day, when the 
small couple sat down, hand in hand, to rest. 
Patiently trudging along, and gazing ‘into the 
faces of all likely persons, the hours had been 
passed. 

A dairyman standing in his shop, a doc- 
tor’s assistant taking the air at the surgery- 
door, two housekeepers, a cook, three house- 
maids, and four charwomen, trying to cool 
themselves outside their respective houses 
—from which the families had gone away for 
their summer breath of sea or moorland air— 
all had told the little pilgrims, each in their 
different way, that it was impossible for 
Billy Boyd to “make music” within. Jeannie 
always asked her question in the gentlest of 


fusal, according to Biddy’s instructions, with | 
a pathetic “Thank you, ma ‘am, and please | 
‘cuse me for axing you.” And the good | 
people generally smiled and nodded kindly 


to the little couple, as it trudged upon its | 


way, for Jeannie’s gentle manners protected 
them from any roughness or unkindness. 








you ; 
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Still by eleven o’clock they were tired and 
sat down, hand in hand, as I have said, to 
rest, upon a favourite seat—a heap of huge, 
loose stones close to a church in progress of 
being built. 

The children were a pretty little picture 
as they sat upon one big block of yellow 
sandstone, and leaned wearily against another 
twice as big. The little faces were fair and 
sweet, and the hair of both golden and curly. 
Jeannie wore a little sun-bonnet, spotless 
white and clean; a little pink print dress, 
with short sleeves, and a large white muslin 
handkerchief, crossed over in front and tied 
behind her back, by way of cloak; little 
faded red socks, that Biddy thought matched 
the pink print beautifully ; and little black 
leather buttoned shoes. Billy wore the same 
sort of shoes and the same faded red socks ; 
and a little comical dark blue smock-frock, 
very pretty and childlike though so comical ; 
and a little knitted cap of the same dark 
blue colour with a little white linen crimped 
frill at his neck. The children were always 
tidily dressed, and Biddy had such innate 


| good taste that there was never anything 
little voices, and answered the invariable re- | | vulgar or showy about the little trots ; 


but 
when they “went on their pilgrimages ‘they 

had on their Sunday things. “Why ?” you 
| will say, perhaps. Well, because somehow 
or another Biddy respected the work of her 
two little orphans. She did not know it her- 
self, “sorra a bit,” as she would have told 
but she seemed to feel that there was 
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something sacred in the patient work of 
these two tiny persons; and she always 
washed their faces and hands and brushed 
their hair, put on their Sunday things and 
kissed them and blessed them before they set 


- out ; and so, you see, they looked their best 


when they were on their pilgrimages ; and 
though they were tired to-day they were still 
a taking little pair of children as they sat on 
their great sandstone block, resting their 
little heads against another huge block. They 
loved this place, it had so much to interest 
them. They had liked to see the great build- 


ing creeping up day by day higher and | 


higher into the sky, and at last they were in- 
terested to see it get its roof put on, and its 
windows put in; and they liked to see the good 
workmen going regularly about their work ; 
walking steadily up the tall, steep ladders 
with one hand on the side of it, and the other 
balancing the load on their shoulders. But 
what they loved best to see was a wiry- 
haired little dog, belonging to one of the 
masons. It was called Prince. Prince was 
a quiet, grave little fellow, who followed his 
master wherever he went. His little, shaggy 
form was to beseen against the sky, high up on 
the scaffoldings, as he stuck faithfully to his 
master’s heels. Every place seemed the same 
to Prince where his master was. Sometimes 
he would sit without moving for ever so long, 
high, high up on what looked to the children 
like nothing but a little point in the sky, 
and then they always knew that his master 
was close by, somewhere out of sight. The 
children had a fellow-feeling for Prince. 
They felt quite as if he worked hard at 
building that big church with all the rest of 
the workers, and they respected him. Every 
one respected Prince. The children often 
saved a bit of their bun for Prince, and threw 
it to him as he passed. He would snap it up, 
gulp it down, look straight up at them with 
shis faithful brown eyes, wag his scrubby little 
tail as if to say “Thank you!” and then bolt 
off after his master again. If his master 
happened to be talking below to any one, 
Prince would sometimes scramble up to the 
children and lick their hands; and they al- 
ways looked upon this as a high honour. 
There was another little dog who lived in the 
houses opposite to the church, who interested 
the children much also ; but he was of a very 
different character from Prince. This dog was 
called “ King,” and no one respected him. 
He never worked himself, but he gave other 
people a great deal of work to do in looking 
after him. He always trotted off just in front 
of his mistresses when they came out to find 





him, and kept quietly ahead of them, leading 
them all round everywhere, and then came 
home a private way of his own, and was 
found quietly sitting on the door-step when 
his mistresses arrived nearly distracted. 
King always snapped at everybody small, 
and ran away from everybody big. He was 
very civil to carriage horses, but worried 
shabby little donkeys in cheap fish carts 
nearly to death by jumping at their noses. 
He was horribly afraid of cats, but he always 
chased kittens. He wagged his tail to tall 
gentlemen who carried sticks, and bit little 
boys with no boots on. He always pre- 
tended not to hear when his mistresses were 
begging him to come in; first in a whisper, 
because I think that they were privately 
ashamed of King’s manners; but iis they 
saw that whispering was of no use they 
would call out loud, and hold lovely bits of 
meat to tempt him ; but of all his naughty 
tricks, that which displeased Jeannie and 
Billy most was his way of turning up his 
nose at Prince, because Prince was a common 
working dog. King generally amused Jeannie 
and Billy very much, but they despised him 
greatly, and were really shocked at‘his way 
of treating Prince, who was immeasurably 
his superior. 

Every one all round laughed at King; 
and his mistresses, though they always de- 
clared that he was “ such a good little pet,” 
were nearly worried to death by him—the 
children thought—till sometimes they pre- 
tended that they did not really want him, 
and left him to look after himself. 

Well, on this Saturday morning, as usual, 
King wouldn’t go in, and his mistresses were 
quite wild about it today. They set off to 
catch him ever so many times, and made no 
pretences about not wanting him, but ran as 
fast as they could. They failed, however, 
every time, and at last the children, who 
were very much entertained with the whole 
proceeding, saw King ignominiously coming 
home under the arm of Prince’s master, 
Prince all the time walking alongside without 
so much as looking up at King. When he 
was handed over to his mistress, he instantly 
began to bark savagely and snap valiantly 
at the retiring labourer. 

“ Naughty little dog,” said Jeannie quietly. 

“ Yes, little bad thing,” responded Billy. 

The children wondered why there had been 
such a fuss about King on this especial morn- 
ing, but they soon saw ; for crowds of people 
began to gather from all sides, and to fill the 
roads and flock into the churchyard. Lots of 
policemen came up marching two and two, 
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and then separated, and went all round the 
church and up the road on both sides. Many 
rough boys and girls began to climb on to 
the heap of big stones where Jeannie and 
Billy were seated, and were followed by still 
rougher young men and young women. 

The children began to be dreadfully 
frightened. They scrambled farther and far- 
ther up, and at last had reached the very 
edge of the pile, and were nearly being 
pushed headlong into the road under the feet 
of the collecting crowd, when they saw a 
little wriggling grey thing push itself out 
from under the people who had gathered 
on their little castle, and felt a little cold 
nose put confidingly into their hands. 

It was Prince, of course, and the children 
felt protected at once, though they never 
thought that little Prince could do anything 
for them ; but Prince, in a manner very un- 
like his usual quiet, grave behaviour, stuck 
his head up into the air, and began to bark 
furiously. 

Presently they heard a shout, “ All right, 
my lad ;” and Prince put down his head and 
wagged his tail contentedly. Then the chil- 
dren heard the same voice cry out, ‘ Whisht 
for a minute, my lads and lasses up there, 
and do a poor man a favour.” 

“What's up, master?” answered a big lad 
near the children. 

“Do you see two little ‘uns in a pink 
frock and a blue smock anywheres about, 
master ?” 

“Yes,” answered the lad ; “here they be.” 

“Then will you kindly pass them down 
to me and oblige me, sir?” cried the first 
voice. 

“Yea, to be sure,” answered the lad ; and 
then Jeannie felt herself lifted up and passed 
from hand to hand over the heads of the 
crowd, and safely landed in the arms of 
Prince’s master; and she saw Billy follow, 
and then they were borne away in the strong 
arms of their friend, and carried to a door 
of the church where two policemen were 
standing. 

“Now, master,” said Prince’s owner, 
“T’ve worked at this ere job since first stone 
wore put down, and before that, for I helped 
to dig out t’ foundation, and these ’ere two 
children, they’ve watched it grow up since 
toim when they could a’ luked o’er t’ walls, 
and now it’s out-growed them a bit they 
wants to see t’ end o’ ’t. So you ain’t agoin’ 
to keep us out, I ’opes, master, for there’s a 
windy in the horgin-loft as ain’t fitted hout 
with its horgin yet, whiles the place drys, 
and I can place the two bits o’ brats in that 





windy, and not a morchal soul but you and 
me will ever know they’s there. Come, 
master, I daresay you have little ’uns o’ your 
own ; gratify these ’ere babies.” 

“Oh, bless ye, sir,” said the policeman ; 
* don’t you argue like as if I’d set my heart to 
spoil their sport ; but what are you going to 
do with your dog?” asked the policeman, 
looking at Prince, who was standing gravely 
by his master. 

“Why, man, he’s a Christian, bless ye! 
He won't hurt.” 

“He can’t go in, anyway,” answered the 
policeman. 

“ He'll go home if I tell him.” 

“Tell him, then, and have done.” 

“Well, to tell ye the truth, I haven’t the 
heart. Him and me we never parts.” 

* All right ; I don’t want to part ye,” said 
the policeman ; “but he can’t go in.” 

“ He’s followed me up and down all the 
time ; he’s as you might say at home here.” 

“ He can’t go in, I tell you.” 

Prince’s master hesitated, looked at Prince, 
then at the children, and then very reluc- 
tantly said, “‘ Prince, go home, my lad.” 

Prince started as if he had heard some 
sudden noise, hung down his ears and tail, 
then looked up beseechingly into his master’s 
face, sat up on his haunches and begged, then 
crawled to his master’s feet and licked them, 
and at last receiving no encouragement got 
up and crept away, slowly, slowly, as though 
he could scarcely drag one leg after the 
other; but he went steadily on, and never 
stopped or looked back once, till he had 
turned the corner of the church and was lost 
to sight. 

“Hang that there cur of yours, my 
bloomer. Call him back, and if he barks in 
the church remember it ain’t my fault. I 
never saw such a confounded conquering 
dog in my life afore.” 

A shrill little whistle from Prince’s master, 
and in the twinkling of an eye Prince was 
by his side again, wriggling about his feet, 
scratching his boots, turning over on his own 
back, and in every way in his power testify- 
ing his gratitude to his master. At last he 
became calm, and looked up at the party 
benignly. 

“ He’s been crying!” exclaimed the police- 
man. 

“Oh yes, lad, he cries, sure enough,” said 
his master. 

“ Why, and the little wench’s been crying 
too, and the little lad into the bargain. Why, 
bless you all, ’m not a common brute! To 
see you now any one would think I had 
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handcuffed you all and was handling you off 
to jail. I should cut my trade if there was 
many folks as conquering as that there dog 
o yourn. There, go in, I’m sick o’ you all.” 

So in they all went, and disposed them- 
selves quietly in the little window to see 
the sight. From where they were placed 
they could both ‘see up the road for some 
distance, and also down into the church 
through the fretted woodwork which was 
designed to screen off the organ-chamber 
from the main body of the church, and 
through some more fretwork to their left 
they could see into the chancel; and the 
church was very pretty, for there was abun- 
dance of flowers everywhere. 

By degrees the church began to fill. Car- 
riages drove up along the road and disap- 
peared round the side of the church; then 
came in the parties of grand ladies and 
gentlemen which the carriages had contained, 
and all the people had flowers in their hands. 
Many of these grand folks tried to secure 
seats in the front rows, but four men, one at 
each end of each front row, whispered to 
these grand people, and then they went back 
and sat down somewhere else. The children 
watched everything with the most fixed 
attention ; nothing escaped them, but they 
were very quiet. If Prince’s master had not 
been watching their little faces, he might 
have thought that they were not interested, 
but no one who saw the eager and absorbed 
gaze of the two pairs of wide open childish 
eyes could make that mistake, and Prince’s 
master was satisfied that it had been worth 
his while to get these little spectators a place. 
Prince meanwhile sat up quietly by his 
master, waiting for the next move. At last, 
after a long, long time, when there seemed 
not a place to be had anywhere but in these 
front rows, and when lots of the grand 
people were standing, far up the road in the 
distance the children saw a long procession 
of young men and boys marching towards 
the church. Up they came steadily, two 
and two, and every one made way for them ; 
and all of them carried flowers, too. 

“T don’t know where they'll sit,” whis- 
pered Jeannie. 

“Why, them chaps will sit there, in those 
there left-hand empty rows in front,” whis- 
pered Prince’s master in reply. 

“Oh,” said Jeannie, very much im- 
pressed; “then they must be very grand 
gentlemen.” ’ 

“Well, no, none so grand,” whispered 
Prince’s master in reply. 





And sure enough in came the young men, 


twu and two, up the church right into the 
left-hand front rows, and all the grand ladies 
and gentlemen made way for them at once. 
The children had been so much engaged in 
watching the young men seat themselves that 
they had never noticed the long procession 
of girls, who followed the boys, coming up 
the road, and when they came into the 
church dressed in white dresses, with long 
white veils over their heads, and white gloves 
on, and all with bunches of flowers in their 
hands like every one else, and walked 
straight up to the right-hand front rows, the 
amazement of the children was almost too 
much for them. 

“ How sweet it smells!” whispered Jeannie 
to Billy. “It is true what Biddy says about 
flowers, Billy. There must be places that’s 
all flowers, or where does all them come 
from ?” 

Billy nodded a good many times. The 
children had always quite believed Biddy’s 
descriptions of her Green Island, though 
some other children had said that it was 
“lies,” but now they knew that it was true. 

“ Are all these girls going to be married 
to the boys ?” whispered Jeannie, a sudden 
idea striking her. 

“Married! bless you, no, my lass,”answered 
Prince’s master, still in a whisper. ‘ You 
wouldn’t understand it, little un, but you'll 
see what’s done, so look out.” 

Just then the sound of many voices chant- 
ing came carried on the warm summer 
breeze, and along the road came pair after 
pair of little chorister boys, with bare heads 
and white surplices on, holding books in 
their hands, and chanting as they walked 
along ; and when they came into the church 
every one stood up. Two, four, six, eight, 
ten, twelve, fourteen, sixteen, eighteen, 
twenty, oh, I can’t tell you how many ; more 
than you could count! In, in, in they came, 
singing, oh, so sweetly, all the time, and after 
them lots and lots of men singing too, and 
dressed in white like the little boys. 

“ What beautiful boys?” whispered Jean- 
nie. 

But Billy seemed quite wrapped up in the 
sound ; he was not looking at the boys, but 
his eyes were raised and his little hands 
clasped. He told Jeannie afterwards that 
he’d “ often thought of sounds like this, but 
he didn’t know that there were any.” 

The boys and men who were singing all 
came up and up, passed the young men and 
the girls in white, and up the steps into the 
chancel ; and after them came ever so many 
other men in white, who were not singing, 
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and who had different coloured things over 
their white clothes hanging down behind. 
Last of all came an old man in a very, very 
flowing white dress, and a gentleman in 
plain black clothes; and then every one 
knelt down, every one in the church except 
themselves. They couldn’t kneel, Jeannie 
told Biddy afterwards, for their ledge was 
too narrow, and Prince’s master was afraid 
that they would fall if he knelt down. As 
Jeannie looked at him she caught sight of 
Prince, and stooped down with a face flushed 
with excitement to whisper to Prince’s 
master. 

“Wouldn't Prince like to see, poor little 
thing? He can’t see anything down there. 
Put him by me.” 

“ Bless you, sweetheart, he doesn’t care to 
see any folks but me. He likes being down 
here, so as he may start off if I moves. Now, 
if all them folks was dogs, Prince might be 
interested, you know.” 

“Yes,” said Jeannie, quite satisfied, and 
set to work to look again. How much there 
was to see, and how lovely it was; all the 
people sat down and got up and knelt down 
together, and there was such a nice rustling 
whenever they did anything. Then they all 
had little paper books with pink backs, and 
they all turned over the leaves at the same 
time, and it made quite a little rushing noise, 
and then the gentleman in plain clothes read 
a lot of things, and the old man in the big 
white dress said that this great church was 
meant for God’s house, and he said a great 
many blessings, and he sprinkled water on 
the church, and he and all the gentlemen 
who were not singing walked round and even 
went outside and passed under the children’s 
little window, and then came in again, and 
then the little boys sang some lovely things, 
and then every one sang out of the pink 
books, and then the old gentleman said some 
more things, and all the young men and 
women spoke, and Jeannie told Biddy that 
she didn’t remember what the old man said 
exactly, but she was sure that he asked all 
those girls and boys if they would be good, 
and they said that they would, and then they 
all went up to him, and he put his hands on 
them and blessed them, every one, “and I’m 
sure they are good, Biddy, and they will 
always be, they looked so very good,” Jeannie 
ended, shaking her head impressively; “and 
then there were some other things said, and 
some more beautiful singing, and then they 
all knelt down, and then they all went 
away, every one, every one, but they all left 


their flowers behind them, and there was no ! 





one left in the whole big church but us— 
Billy and Prince, and the nice man and me.” 

Not a thing was missed, not a thing for- 
gotten; Biddy heard it all. The little tongue 
could prattle away now, and prattle it did 
without stopping, Billy confirming it all with 
a continuous stream of little nods till Biddy 
was as much mistress of the scene as the 
little couple themselves. “What was it, 
Biddy ? tell us,” said Jeannie as she finished 
her recital at last. 

“Well, sure, dears, it was three things 
alone all put together,” said Biddy, always 
ready to tell the “poor childher” all she 
knew, and sometimes more, “just to make 
them happy, poor little darlints,” “and I'll 
tell ye all it was, and I’ll begin at the end and 
go straight forward honey, backwards from 
where you left off, and tell ye that, first of 
all, it was what they calls in this blake and 
barren counthry a ‘Flower Service.’ Sitch 
things aren’t naded in the green counthry of 
my own over the say, where there’s flowers 
for the poorest rascal as much as for the 
finest lady ever walked and to spare; but 
they’re good enough here, dears, and every 
one writes to friends or traders, gets the 
swatest, loveliest flowers they can, and they 
bring them to the church and there lave them 
when it’s all done and over, and them that 
knows where to take thim gathers thim up 
and carry thim to the hospitals and to the 
poor crathers in the lanes and alleys where 
they lie sick, far away from the green fields 
and the swate flowers, and with sorra a bit 
of the blessed air of heaven to breathe or the 
beautiful blue sky to cast their eyes upon ; 
and these flowers come to thim, dears, with 
the blessing of God on thim that thought of 
it and carried them to their sick beds, and 
that’s the last part of it all that came first. 
And now I'll tell ye the second part, and 
that’s about all the lovely girls in white, and 
the boys over by the side of thim, and they’d 
all come there to tell the great God who 
made them that they had learnt what sin 
and wickedness was in this poor dark world, 
and that they’d cast them away for ever, and 
that they’d learnt too what goodness and 
religion was, and that they'd kape the same 
true and safe all the days of their lives, and 
follow through joy and through sorrow the 
footsteps of the Blessed Lord who came to 
lead thim in the way to heaven, and then the 
old gentleman blessed thim, and bade God 
kape thim all the days of their lives.” 

Jeannie and Billy looked with awe at 
Biddy as she told of the beautiful girls and 
boys who were going to be so very, very good. 
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“ And one day you'll do it too, my honeys, 
—as 
Biddy added after a pause. 

“Qh, I couldn’t,” whispered Jeannie clasp- 
ing her hands, “ but I’d like to try, Biddy.” 

“Bless you, darlint,” said Biddy, kissing 
them, “you shall try, and the blessed com- 
pany of heaven will help you on your way. 
And now ['l tell you about the last thing 
that’s the beginning of it all, but it’s hard for 
a poor auld washerwoman to give the rights 


your dear mother did before you,” 


never remember from the blooming flowers 
of summer to the falling of the snow that the 
world is God’s, for all the towns are dark and 
black ; so what do we do to remember God, 


and remind us that the ‘world is His and the 


of it to two young childher, the likes of you, | 


and yet it’s the innocent minds like yours | 


that sees the thruths that others can’t come 
nigh, sorra a bit, for all their learning. Well, 
childher, ye know that the world’s all God’s. 
The earth we stand on, the mighty ocean 
that rolls between this English land and the 
Island I love—my oun ould Ireland—and the 
sky is God’s as far as the eye can see, and 
far beyont, farther than the sun by day, or 
the shining stars by night. It’s all God’s 


home, and he made it, but we poor wake | 
morchals can’t travel over this great world, | 


nor even go to where the flowers bloom and 


. } 
the trees wave when we would ; and we live 


fulness thereof?’ Why, we built churches, 
and we make them beautiful—houses made 
with hands—and we bless them, and say 
that no work shall be done in them, no 
play shall be played in them, but they shall 
be kept for the service of God—to pray to 
Him in, to sing His praises in, to make our 
solemn promises to Him in, and to hear His 
blessed word in—and that’s what the old 
gentleman was doing to-day when he walked 
all round about. He was saying that all the 
whole of the place that every one had made 
and put together with all the trouble and 
the labour of their hands, and that every stone 
of it was blessed, and to be used only for the 
worship of God. Oh, childher, if you could - 
but have heard father Brady explain it all to 
us when our beautiful new church was 
blessed, you’d understand it thin, for it’s 


| wonderful and beautiful, but I can’t tell it ye, 


sorra a bit, though it’s all clear enough in 


in these great dark cities and forget God, and | this ugly ould head of mine.” ‘ 
(To be continued.) 





WELL DONE! 


| Page of the pyramids! across thy deserts 
Comes the dull whisper of a faith betrayed, 
The story of a hero’s brave endurance 
Amid disaster, calm and undismayed. 


If the cold waters of thine ancient river 
Cradle his form in death’s untroubled rest, 

Murmur a requiem o’er his holy slumber, 
And lay the lotus on his quiet breast. 


Not with victorious shouts may England greet him 
Upon her shores, his purpose nobly won, 

Enough, that God and man declare him faithful, 
Enough, that heaven and earth proclaim, Well done! 


CLARA THWAITES, 





SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By LADY ALICIA BLACKWOOD. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Lord, a little band and lowly.” 
Lesson : Ruth i. 1-8, 14-18. 


_ history of Ruth is, perhaps, one of 
the most beautiful little stories which 
we have in the Bible. 


It should not fail 








to leave happy thoughts in our minds when- 
ever we read it; and there is much to be 
Jearnt from it, as well as to interest us in it. 

It begins with telling us that there were 
two people, a man and his wife, with their 
two sons, belonging to Bethlehem-Judah, 
who were driven from their land by the 
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fafnine which prevailed there. Now in 
passing let us notice that, many, many years 
after these times, this very Bethlehem was 
the birth-place of our Lord, and He was of 
the tribe of Judah, as these people were, and 
Bethlehem was one of the cities of Judah. 
It is very important for us to remember 
this, on account of what follows. 

The man’s name was Elimelech, that of 
his wife Naomi, and their two sons were 
called Mahlon and Chilion ; so, as they needed 
food, they left their own country and 
wandered into the land of Moab, where they 
continued to dwell. Next, we read that 
Elimelech died, leaving his wife a widow 
with her two sons, and these young men 
both married Moabitish women; one of whom 
was called Orpah, and the other Ruth. 

Now it was not right of them to marry 
thus, because, though the Moabites were 
descended from Lot, Abraham’s nephew, yet 
they had very much fallen away from the 
knowledge of God, and were ignorant of His 
laws; and when people marry they should 
select those who will help them to serve 
God, that they may walk together in wis- 
dom’s ways of pleasantness. However, it 
appears that neither Mahlon nor Chilion 
lived long, poor Naomi, therefore, had heavy 
sorrows in the loss of her husband and her 
two sons ; she was very desolate and thought 
herself alone in a land of strangers: there 
seemed to be a heavy cloud over her, and 
she did not see the bright lining to it. You 
know the little hymn which says: 


“The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with mercies, and shall break 
In blessings on your head.” 

But that hymn was not written when Naomi 
lived, though the promises of God to His 
children, which that hymn means, were 
given long before she lived, but when our 
hearts are full of grief, we do not always 
remember as we should, that God will com- 
fort all the mourning ones who come to Him. 

It would appear from the narrative, that 
about this time news had arrived that the 
famine in Israel was over, and that the Lord 
had visited His people in giving them bread. 
So Naomi determined to return to her people 
in the land of Judah, and her daughters-in- 
law both set out to accompany her. But 
while they were on the way, it seems to have 
occurred to Naomi that it might be better 
for them to return each to her mother’s house, 
and while advising them to do so, she prayed 
that the Lord would bless them and remem- 
ber towards them the kindness they had 
shown to her and to those who were dead. 





At first they both hesitated, and said: 
“Surely we will return with thee unto thy 
people.” But as Naomi thought it would be 
hard upon them and urged her old age and 
other reasons, saying, “For it grieveth me 
much for your sakes that the hand of the 
Lord is gone out against me,” they all 
wept, and Orpah kissed her mother-in-law 
and returned, but Ruth clave unto her. 

I think we may gather a probability that 
Naomi had taught her daughters-in-law some- 
thing of the goodness of God, and that Ruth, 
profiting by this instruction, found the tie of 
affection so strong that she would on no 
account leave her; for when Naomi reminded 
her that her sister had returned to her people 
and her gods, Ruth gave that beautiful 
answer which we almost all of us know so 
well by heart: “Intreat me not to leave 
thee, or to return from following after thee : 
for whither thou goest, I will go ; and where 
thou lodgest, I will lodge: thy people shall 
be my people, and thy God my God: where 
thou diest, will I die, and there will I be 
buried : the Lord do so to me, and more also, 
if aught but death part thee and me.” 

My dear children, there is no affection so 
real, no love so strong, as that which has its 
foundation in God. It must have been sad 
to Naomi to see Orpah returning to her gods. 
But as it was then, so it is now; two little 
girls or two little boys may be taught the 
same thing, in the same way, and yet we 
often find one will attend, and learn, and 
profit by it, while the other will not! One 
will, perhaps, kiss his mother, yet still take 
his own way, while the other kisses her and 
takes God’s way. 

When Naomi found Ruth so steadfastly 
minded to go with her, she said no more, 
and they both went on till they came to 
Bethlehem. And all the little city was sur- 
prised when the two travellers entered it— 
for news flies very quickly, and it soon spread, 
curiosity doubtless brought the people out to 
see them, and being astonished, they said, “ Is 
this Naomi ?” 

“ Ah!” she replied, “call me not Naomi,” 
(which means beautiful and pleasant) “call me 
Mara”(which means bitterness), ‘for the Lord 
hath dealt very bitterly with me. I went 
out full, and the Lord hath brought me home 
again empty.” Poor Naomi was like Jacob, 
who thinking he was to be bereaved of his 
children, exclaimed, “All these things are 
against me,” just at the time when the desire 
of his heart was close at hand. So it was 
with her, she almost sank under her present 
calamity, while the return to her native place 
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deepened her sorrow, by the recollection of 
former years and the recognition of the 
familiar faces of those who came to greet her 
—she could realise nothing but her emptiness. 
“Why call ye me Naomi, seeing the Lord hath 
testified against me, and the Almighty hath 
afflicted me?” She had lost her husband 
and her two sons; she looked upon them as 
her all in life, and they had died without 
leaving any children to inherit the land, 
which was always considered a great calamity 
by the people of Israel. Ah! Naomi little 
dreamt of all the fulness of the rich blessing 
of God which were in store for her! What 
these are we shall see. 

And now, having brought them home to 
the little city of Bethlehem in the beginning 
of barley harvest, there we must leave them 
to rest until our next evening. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Come, sing with holy gladness,” 
Lesson : Ruth ii. 1-12. 

To take up our narrative where we left off, 
we are told that Naomi and Ruth arrived at 
Bethlehem at the beginning of barley har- 
vest. Now this beginning of barley harvest 
was remarkable. It was the time of the 
wave sheaf offering; the meaning of which 
was, that God had commanded the Israelites, 
before gathering in their harvest, to take a 
sheaf of the first-fruits, and wave it before 
the Lord, while they also offered a lamb as 
a burnt offering ; this consecrated the whole 
harvest, and was done in acknowledgment 

nat God was the giver of it, and to Him 
thanksgiving was due. After this ceremony, 
the harvest was reaped and gathered in. 
And with regard to the gathering in, God, 
in His merciful providence, and to teach the 
rich to be ever mindful of the wants of the 
poor, commanded the Israelites, saying, 
“When ye reap the harvest of your land, 
thou shalt not wholly reap the corners of 
thy field, neither shalt thou gather the glean- 
ings of thy harvest ; thou shalt leave them 
for the poor and the stranger, for the father- 
less and the widow, that the Lord thy God 
may bless thee in all the work of thy hand.” 

It appears that Naomi was at this time 
very poor, as Ruth seized the opportunity of 
gleaning a little corn for their sustenance ; 
so like a dutiful daughter, she asks permis- 
sion of her mother-in-law before going. 
“Let me now go to the field and glean ears 
of corn after him, in whose sight I shall find 
grace.” And she said unto her, “Go, my 
daughter.” 

Now, Naomi had a kinsman of her hus- 





band’s whose name was Boaz, he was a rich 
man, and had corn-fields ; and going out one 
morning he addressed the reapers thus: 
“The Lord be with you,” and they an- 
swered, “The Lord bless thee.” We must 
surely take notice of this greeting; it is an 
example which we should all do well to 
follow. It places masters and servants on 
the footing that God intended: each should 
have an interest in the welfare of the other, 
and we should always speak with politeness 
to those who serve us. 

But to return: when Ruth went out to 
glean, it happened that she lighted on a part 
of the field which belonged to Boaz; so that 
he observed her, and said to the reapers, 
“Whose damsel is this?” They told him 
who she was, and that she had asked per- 
mission to glean there. Upon this Boaz 
approached her, and spoke kindly to her, 
telling her to keep with his maidens, and 
she would be quite safe. At this, she bowed 
herself before him, and said, “ Why have I 
found grace in thy sight, seeing I am a 
stranger ?” He answered, “I have heard of 
all thou hast done to thy mother-in-law, and 
how thou has left thine own land to come 
with her to a people hitherto strange to thee. 
The Lord recompense thy work, and a full 
reward be given thee of the Lord God of 
Israel, under whose wings thou art come to 
trust.” He then invited her to come at 
meal time, and gave her not only enough for 
herself, but also what she could reserve for 
her mother-in-law ; and ordered handfuls of 
corn to be spread on purpose for her, so that 
she gleaned an ephah of barley; and in the 
evening she took it, home, and told Naomi 
all that had happened, adding, “the man’s 
name with whom I wrought to day is Boaz.” 

You may be sure Naomi was pleased to 
hear this, and prayed the Lord to bless him, 
who had shown such kindness to them ; and 
then she told Ruth that this Boaz was their 
near kinsman. So from henceforth Ruth 
gleaned by his maidens to the end of barley 
harvest and wheat harvest, as he had told 
her to do. 

Some little time after this, Naomi spoke to 
Ruth upon the subject of marrying again. 
For, as there was a law in Israel, that if a 
man died without leaving any children to 
succeed him, his nearest kinsman was to pur- 
chase his inheritance, so that it might not be 
alienated and his name lost, and also marry 
the widow, it was therefore very natural 
for Naomi, when she found her husband’s 
kinsman so kind and attentive to Ruth, to 
wish that he should marry her ; he was also 
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a good man and it would be a protection for 
her ; since Naomi was getting old and Ruth 
would be very lonely, if she were to die and 
leave her by herself. 

So Naomi proposed a plan, whereby to re- 
mind Boaz that he was their nearest kinsman. 

One evening when Boaz was to be in the 
threshing-floor, winnowing barley, Naomi 
told Ruth to watch, and when he was tired 
and had lain down to sleep, to lie down herself 
also, at his feet, which would be a token that 
she had a right to his care and protection. 
And Ruth did so. In the middle of the night 
therefore, when Boaz waked up from his 
sleep, he was astonished to find some one near 
his feet, and called out, “ Who art thou ?” 

To which she answered, “ I am Ruth, thine 
handmaid, and thou art a near kinsman.” 

And he said, “Blessed be thou of the 
Lord, my daughter : I will take care of thee, 
for every one doth know that thou art good 
and virtuous. Now it is true that I am thy 
near. kinsman ; but there is a nearer kinsman 
than I, and I will speak to him to marry 
thee, and if he will not, then will I marry 
thee ; lie still till the morning, and then 
return to thy mother-in-law.” 

o Ruth did as she was told, and rose up 
very early just as the dawn was breaking. 
Then Boaz filled her veil with six measures 
of barley, and sent her on her way, saying, 
“Go not empty to thy mother-in-law,” and 
she came to Naomi and told her all that had 
passed, and showed her the six measures of 
barley which he had given her. Naomi 
could not but be thankful for the success of 
her plan, and now she bade Ruth be still, to 
know how the matter would fall; for she 
was assured Boaz would not rest until he 
had carried their cause to a happy issue. 

And so it happened, for on the same day 
on which Boaz had spoken to Ruth, he went 
up to one of the gates of the city at a time 
when many people might be passing to and 
fro, probably about noon, and sat down, hop- 
ing to see the kinsman whom he had men- 
tioned to her as being more nearly related to 
Naomi than he was ; and presently he passed 
by, so Boaz called to-him to sit by him, as 
he had something of importance to tell him. 
So he sat down; then, according to the 
ceremony used on such occasions, Boaz called 
also ten men of the elders of the city, that 
they might be witnesses of what should pass 
between him and the nearer kinsman. 

When they were all duly assembled, Boaz 
began his communication and said, “ Naomi, 
that is come again out of the country of 
Moab, selleth a parcel of land, which was our 





brother Elimelech’s: and I thought to adver- 
tise thee, saying, Buy it before the inhabi- 
tants and before the elders of my people. If 
thou wilt redeem it, redeem it: but if thou 
wilt not redeem it, tell me, that I may know: 
for there is none to redeem it beside thee ; 
and I am after thee.” 

When the kinsman understood that if he 
bought the land, he must also marry Ruth, 
he said, “I cannot redeem it for myself, lest 
I mar mine own inheritance ;” so he said to 
Boaz, “Take thou my right to thyself, for I 
cannot redeem it.” So Boaz said unto the 
elders, and unto all the people, “ Ye are wit- 
nesses this day, that I have bought all that 
was Elimelech’s, and all that was Chilion’s 
and Mahlon’s, of the hand of Naomi. More- 
over, Ruth the Moabitess shall be my wife. 
Ye are witnesses this day.” 

* And all the people that were in the gate, 
and the elders said, We are witnesses.” 
And they prayed the Lord to bless both Boaz 
and Ruth, and exhorted them to do worthily 
in the country, and be famous in Bethlehem. 

So Boaz married Ruth, and God blessed 
them abundantly, and gave them a little son, 
which delighted Naomi, and she took it and 
nursed it, so we may suppose she lived with 
them in her old age. They called the child 
Obed ; and it is added, Obed was the father of 
Jesse, and Jesse was the father of David; thus 
Ruth wasthe great-grandmother of King David, 
and we know that in the course of time, after 
many generations, our Lord was born in this 
city of Bethlehem to which Ruth came, and 
was of the house and lineage of David, and 
of the tribe of Judah. 

So, dear children, consider how great an 
honour was put upon Ruth, that she should 
be among the ancestors of our blessed Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “God is in heaven.” 
Lesson : Psalms Lxxviii. 1-8. 

I suppose it may be taken for granted, 
dear children, that you all know pretty 
readily the history of the Israelites, how they 
went into Egypt, and how after many years, 
when they had become bondmen and were so 
hardly used, God delivered them from their 
task-masters by the hands of Moses and 
Aaron, sending terrible plagues on Pharaoh ; 
how they went through the Red Sea on dry 
land, in the most wonderful way, and after- 
wards how they wandered for forty years in 
the wilderness before they crossed the river 
Jordan, whose flowing waves were stayed 
that they might pass through it also, with 
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dry footsteps, and so reach the land which 
God had promised to give them. 

No doubt you have read these things many 
times and know them almost by heart; but 
though this may be so, some fresh interest is 
always to be found whenever we take up 
God’s book to read it attentively—and to 
this end, it is a good habit to mark out 
histories, in the midst of histories, that is, 
by noticing what is related of particular 
people or individuals, who may be connected 
more or less with the whole story. 

This habit not only impresses it better on 
our memories, but often gives us lessons 
useful to learn, and sets before us examples, 
which it will be either well for us to foilow, 
or otherwise to shun and avoid. 

Acting on this idea, therefore, I have 
chosen the short history of Caleb for our 
evening’s reading ; it is an instructive story, 
and we will take him as much by himself as 
we can, though he is so frequently mentioned 
with Joshua, as being united with him in 
the faithful accomplishment of the service 
xod had appointed them to do, and in the 
reception of the reward consequent upon it, 
that they can scarcely be separated ; though 
Joshua was a more important character than 
Caleb, and was afterwards called to take a 
more prominent part in connection with the 
people than Caleb. 

In the thirteenth chapter of the Book of 
Numbers we read: “The Lord spake to 

oses, saying, Send thou men that they may 
search the land of Canaan, which I give unto 
the children of Israel ; of every tribe of their 
fathers shall ye send a man, every one a ruler 
among them.” 

And Moses did as the Lord commanded 
him, and sent for a chief man from all the 
tribes ; and their names are given to show 
that they were important men, “heads of 
the children of Israel ;” and amongst them 
‘were Caleb and Joshua. 

Now we should think it a great honour if 
we were chosen by our Queen to perform 
some service which she thought would be 
good for her subjects, and if our names were 
accordingly written down and published as 
being especially selected for it. How much 
more when God calls us to do something 
which He sees to be useful and necessary for 


others, or to test our obedience to His com- }. 


mands, or to prove our faithfulness to Him- 
self ! 

Why even you, dear children, are eager to 
be the one chosen for an errand for your 
parents. I have heard many little voices say, 
“Do let me go!” when something was to be 








done, or fetched, or a message given ; so that 
you count yourselves happy if you are se- 
lected for the work, and can understand, 
therefore, that’ it was a great honour to be 
chosen for this service which the Lord had 
appointed. 

So these twelve men went forth to search 
out the land of Canaan. They were to find 
out whether the people dwelling in it were 
strong or weak ; whether it was a good ora 
bad land to dwell in; whether the inhabitants 
dwelt in cities or in strongholds; and they 
were to bring some of the fruit of the land. 

Now, when they set out, Moses said to 
them, “ Be of good courage.” This he said 
because, no doubt, it was an expedition of 
danger, as the country belonged to people 
who were enemies to them. But there is not 
much honour in doing what gives no trouble, 
and is not difficult. ‘No cross, no crown,” 
you know, is a common saying, but, alas! 
there it commonly rests. The crown is well 
enough, and eagerly desired, but the cross by 
which to get it is often another matter. And 
so it turned out in this instance. 

The men went, as they were directed, round 
by the south, and ascended some high moun- 
tains from which they could see the people 
of the land. It does not appear that any one 
hindered them; and they brought fruit— 
pomegranates, and figs, and especially a vine- 
branch which had a bunch of grapes so fine, 
large, and heavy, that they bare it between 
two upon a staff. What a size it must have 
been! We can hardly think how large it was. 

They were absent forty days, and thus 
had a good opportunity of seeing all that was 
needed. And this was their report :—“ It is 
indeed a beautiful land, flowing with milk 
and honey, full of rich pasture, and fruits, 
and flowers, and well-watered plains and val- 
leys ; all that can be desired! - See the fruit 
we have brought! But the people that 
dwell in it are strong ; the children of Anak 
are there; and their cities are walled and 
very great.” 

Now as some of them related this their 
hearts began to fail ; so Caleb stepped forward 
and silenced the people before Moses, and 
said, “Let us go up at once and possess it, 
for we are well able to overcome it.” 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Lord, I would own Thy tender care.” 
Lesson : Psalms Lxxviii. 9-23. 

Now brave men are not the only men in 
the world, as Caleb found. Even some 
of those who went up with him forgot, in 
their cowardice, the promise of God, who had 
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said that they should possess it, and that He 
would give it to them, or else they did not 
believe Him ; and lest any should listen to 
Caleb, they protested that they were not able 
to go up against the people ; and they re- 
versed their first report and gave an evil 
one, saying, “It is a land that eateth up the 
inhabitants, and the men are of great stature; 
we saw the giants, the sons of Anak, and we 
are as grasshoppers before them.” 

And they murmured against Moses and 
Aaron, and said they wished they had died 
in the wilderness ; while some even went so 
far as to say, “ Let us make a captain and 
return into Egypt.” 

No wonder Joshua and Caleb rent their 
clothes, and were sore distressed. They be- 
sought the people not to rebel and sin against 
God, but to remember His love and His pro- 
mises. All, however, to no purpose; the 
people took up stones to stone Caleb and 
Joshua. 

Then the Glory of the Lord appeared in 
the tabernacle, and God Himself spoke, and 
declared that not one of those who had come 
out of Egypt should now go into that beauti- 
ful, land, only Caleb and Joshua, because 
they had remained faithful, and followed the 
Lord fully. 

And He added also, “ My servant Caleb, 
because he had another spirit with him, and 
hath followed me fully, him will I bring into 
the land whereinto he went ; and his children 
shall possess it.” 

Now let us notice that God called him, 
“ My servant Caleb.” What an honour this 
was, besides the reward promised with it! 
We are often ready to proclaim ourselves the 
servants of God, and it is a good thing to 
make such a profession, if we act up to it. 
But if God should acknowledge us as such, 
and Himself call any of us “ My servant,” 
that would be a blessing indeed! What a 
thrill of joy must have gone through Caleb 
when he heard that ! How thankful he must 
have been that God had kept him from being 
a coward, and had enabled Him to do His will ! 

And now when the forty years’ wandering 
was ended, and all had died in the wilder- 
ness, according to the word of the Lord, 
excepting Caleb and Joshua, and those who 
were infants when they came out of Egypt ; 
and when they had crossed over Jordan into 
the Promised Land, and Joshua was arrang- 
ing that the tribes should have their inhe- 
ritance by lot, Caleb went to him to 
request that he would give him that part 
where these giants of Anak dwelt, which 
had been promised to him as his portion. 





What a brave old man he was! He said, 
“Lo! I am this day fourscore and five years 
old! As yetI am as strong this day as J 
was in the day that Moses sent me: as my 
strength was then, even so is my strength 
now for war, both to go out and to come in. 
Now, therefore, give me this mountain, and 
if so be the Lord will be with me, then I 
shall be able to drive out these Anakims, 
these giants, though their cities are great 
and fenced.” 

And Joshua blessed him, made him happy 
and gave him Hebron for an inheritance. 
And Caleb did drive out the three sons of 
Anak. And blessing still followed him in 
the marriage of his daughter Acksah to a 
brave man named Othniel, who conquered 
a city for him, and this man Othniel after- 
wards became a deliverer to Israel, for God 
raised him up to help and deliver them, 
when they had been sold for eight years into 
an enemy’s hand for their sins. We do not 
hear about Caleb’s death, but we may be 
sure that one who believed in God as he did, 
and tried to serve Him faithfully as he did, 
would find the Lord with him to help him 
in the hour of death, and make him happy 
by taking him to the better promised land 
above to which we are all invited to come. 

And now, dear children, let us take a 
lesson out of this little history, for in some 
measure, we are told to do what Caleb did. 
“Go and spy out the land!” Look into 
your hearts, search and see what is there. 
It is to be feared that there are plenty of 
enemies dwelling in that little land, which 
should be so fruitful of good ; enemies which 
are strong, and which will become stronger 
still, like giants, if they are not conquered. 
All those strong wills, and frowning thoughts, 
and evil tempers, which often spoil your 
pleasures, give you tearful faces, and make 
you unhappy. You must try and remember 
that you are told to be obedient and very 
courageous, if you would serve God, for it 
will require a great deal of courage to over- 
come such enemies. When they begin to rise 
within you, you should say what Caleb did, 
“Let us go at once, for we are well able to 
overcome them ; if the Lord be with me, then 
I shall be able to drive them out.” Caleb 
could not do anything without the help of 
the Lord, neither can you; but with Him 
you may subdue all things, and make your 
little hearts to be like gardens, full of fruits 
and flowers, and all things sweet and lovely, 
which Jesus Himself will delight to look 
upon, and which must bring joy and happi- 
ness to yourselves and all around you. 


























I.—HOME NOTES. 
ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES. 


I the darkness through which the nation has | 
| the Senate appeared to think. Their intelligence 


been passing during the last few weeks, the loyal 
affection manifested by our colonies has been the one 
bright spot. 
and wide, though sevefed from us by ocean and 
continent, and in spite of much English neglect of 
them, still cherish a deep and true love for the old 
home. It is with these young nations as it is with 
the sons and daughters of our homes. For a time, 
in the restlessness of early youth, the ties that bind 
them to their parents seem to have grown weak, and 
they themselves to have drifted far away. But with 
the growing calm of riper years all the old instincts 
and all the old affections rise again with new force. 
If years bring wisdom, they deepen love. We, too, 
cherish the tie that binds us to the young nations of 
Australia, and to that other daughter of ours across 
the Atlantic. As now they are rejoicing in our joys 
and sympathising in our sorrows, so our hearts will 
go forth to them in turn. And if “On many an 
arduous and well-foughten field We hold together in 
our chivalry,” if the stalwart troops from that new 
world stand shoulder to shoulder with the soldiers of 
the old, it will be a grand lesson to the world that 
there_are still bonds of union stronger than selfish- 
ness and ambition. We could wish, however, that 
it were in a nobler strife than the present that their 
help was given, and that if their sword is to be 
drawn it might be ina more righteous warfare than 
that into which we have been dragged, loathing it, 
yet powerless to break away. Still better would it 
be, did this alliance lead to one more sacred and more 
humane; an alliance against the suffering and the 
want and the crime by which our land is saddened 
to-day, and will still be saddened, even when the 
war-drum is still. If they could help to cure these 
evils what unspeakable gratitude they would earn. 


CRIME AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


It is always cheering to be able to point to pro- 


gress in the state of the people, especially when the | 


progress is real and means that they are living 
happier and better lives. And this is what a steady 
decrease in our gaol population, {in spite of the 
growth in population, actually implies. For in 1870, 
just fifteen years ago, as Lord Coleridge has recently 
pointed out, there were about 17,500 committals by 
the justices, and 13,000 by juries at Assizes and 
Quarter Sessions; while in 1883, the numbers had 
fallen to 14,600 and 11,300 respectively. In France, 
on the other hand, the number of habitual criminals, 
80 it was stated in the Senate, had doubled between 
1856 and 1880 ; and so large is the increase still that 
it has become a most serious problem what to do with 
such offenders. One thing is quite certain, that to 
turn several thousands of them loose, a proposal that 
was actually made, without supervision or restraint 
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England’s sons, though scattered far | 








in some remote colony, would be a disastrous and 
deplorable policy. However “active and intelligent” 
these men may be, they would hardly be so valuable 
an acquisition in a new country as some speakers in 


would probably display itself in ingenious methods 
of robbery, and their activity in escaping from the 
law. The French might with advantage study the 
work of our societies for helping discharged prisoners 
to earn an honest living and to break with their old 
associations and habits. 
HOW TO INCREASE NATIONAL HEALTH AND VIRTUE. 

The condition of those who live in our great towns 
is beginning to fill all those who study such questions 
with absolute dismay, and it is not only the moral 
but the physical state as well that causes this alarm. 
It was stated the other day by a scientific man of 
some distinction that a ‘‘ pure Londoner ”’ of the third 
generation—that is, a man whose parents and grand- 
parents on both sides have been born and bred in 
London—shows terrible degeneration, while in the 
next generation he becomes extinct. One would hope 
that the picture is overdrawn, but the main facts 
are indisputable, that only by a perpetual stream of 
fresh and vigorous life from the country is existence 
in great cities a possibility. For an evil like this 
there is no one cure. The best thing to be done is 
to stop the drain from the villages to the towns, and 
so prevent the state of things from becoming even 
more desperate than it is now. Give people work 
in the country and they will not crowd into the 
town; the old instincts and tastes are not so far 
destroyed that men will not live in the purer air 
and the brighter sunshine if it be possible. The 
increase of small holdings is a step in the right 
direction. The work is healthy, and under due 
conditions brings a good profit. Theorists talk 
against the system, but a single case in which the 
experiment has been fairly tried has greater force 
than any amount of argument. Lord Carrrington 
at High Wycombe let out eighty acres in small 
allotments, a tenth of an acre to each tenant. They 
paid all the rates as well as the agricultural rent of 
the land, probably from 20s. to 25s. an acre, while 
the net produce realised amounted to £40 an acre ; 
nearly six times as much as a farmer would have 
made by ordinary cultivation. Success of this kind 
is not possible in all places, no doubt. When ata 
great distance from the railway, and on some kinds 
of soil, the difficulties would be insuperable ; but 
there is an enormous amount of land, in these times 
of agricultural depression, which would serve admir- 
ably for enterprise of the kind, while landowners 
would welcome any help which would lighten the 
burden now resting upon them. 

INDUSTRIAL VILLAGES. 

Another scheme has been devised to deal with this 
same problem of our over-crowded towns. At pre- 
sent almost all our manufacturing work is carried on in 
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great centres of industry ; but why, itis asked, should 
we not have industrial villages as well, in which skilled 
labour might be employed under more favourable 
conditions than it is now? As the Rev. R. Macbeth 
points out in a letter full of sense and wisdom :— 

“We have still some cases in which the factory 
stands in the midst of green fields, where the honey- 
suckle clambers in at the windows, where the paths 
leading up to the doors are bordered with daisies, 
and where each workman occupies his own cottage, 
with ample ground for the pleasurable occupatiou of 
his leisure hours, and the produce of which furnishes 
not only a valuable aid to a healthful domestic eco- 
nomy, but often a considerable surplus for sending 
to the nearest market.” 


Why not multiply such communities? If wages 
were a little lower, to compensate for the increased 
expense of carrying material, that would matter 
little, for there are many artisans who know that 
every shilling added to their weekly wages to induce 
them to live in towns means a year taken off their 
lives, and they would gladly welcome any plan which 
would enable them to work without a sacrifice of 
health and strength. And on the other hand, there 
would be clear gain to the employer from the fact 
that he could secure the site of his factory for an in- 
finitely smaller price than would be possible in a 
town where land is scarce and precious. There is 
another great gain under a system of thiskind. All 
those who have read Mr. Pidgeon’s delightful account 
of his travels in the United States will remember, 
not only what earthly paradises some of the industrial 
villages which he describes were, but the close con- 
nection which existed between employers and arti- 
sans. When both are united in one little community, 
they do not separate as in our cities. To the true 
captain of industry his factory is like a ship, and he 
has to care for the needs of his crew. 


CHAPEL DEBTS IN WALES. 


Church finance is always a delicate subject, and 
there is nothing about which some of the best of men 
are more sensitive. Still the question is one of such 
importance that it cannot always be ignored for fear 
of hurting people’s feelings. The golden rule is to 
say nothing harsh on the one side, and not to be 
swift to take offenve on the other. There is an 
economic heresy that a nation cannot really flourish 
till it has accumulated a big debt, the interest of 
which has to be found by the taxpayers year after 
year, and some people seem to apply the same prin- 
ciple to churches. Yet how much trouble, weak- 
ness, disunion, and actual strife is due to no other 
cause; how many churches are feeble when they 
should be strong, timid when they should be bold, on 
account of the debt which presses on them. The 
Calvinistic Methodists of Wales have been specially 
crippled in this way for some years past, but now 
they are making a resolute effort to free themselves. 
Between 1868 and 1884, the total amount of debt 
resting on their churches had grown from £131,000 
to £326,000. The average of the debt was said to be 
£2 10s. for each member in connection with the 





body ; while in some cases the average amounted to 
between £50 and £60, when the debt was divided 
up among the members of that particular church. 
Of course such a condition of affairs was intolerable, 
and now a scheme has been formed for organizing a 
special fund to extinguish or at least to diminish the 
debt. There is to be a central fund, and the churches 
will draw upon it in proportion to the contributions 
they raise among themselves for the same object. 
Religious debts are specially bad, for in many cases 
the delay affects not the church nor any one connected 
with it, but those whom it has employed; and even 
when money is provided to pay for the work of the 
moment, the debt still remains, with all the tempta- 
tions to resort to illicit methods to procure funds to 
meet it. When Solomon built the temple, he left no 
mortgage on it ; and when Hezekiah restored it, we 
hear nothing about fancy fairs or bazaars. _ 


HORSES AND SUMMER TIME. 


Half the cruelty in the world is due to indolence 
and ignorance, not to wilful brutality ; but what a 
terribly hard task it is to cure what is amiss. Men, 
when they are ill-treated, can raise their voice in 
protest, but when it is animals that suffer they have 
to endure in silence. One instance of this kind we 
all know only too well; when the summer comes, 
with its days of fierce heat, it will be still more fami- 
liar. How often we see a horse weary and thirsty, 
after hard work well done, eagerly reaching down to 
get a full draught of water, but stopped in the very 
middle of his enjoyment because some stupid groom 
insists upon removing the pail. The lad imagines, 
naturally enough judging by himself, that the horse 
does not know when he has had enough, and that 
he will drink more than is good for him. It is a 
sad mistake, for a horse has far too much sense to 
drink to "excess, and will do himself no harm by 
taking as much water as he wants, especially if those 
who have care of him have supplied his wants at 
proper intervals; if they have been too lazy to do so, 
then, of course, the horse will be unduly thirsty ; but 
even in that case he may be safely left to stop when 
he feels inclined. These very elementary facts are 
not known nearly as widely as they should be. The 
Jersey Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals has had them printed on a card for distribution, 
and other associations might do well to follow so 
sensible an example before the summer comes. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH MARRIAGES. 


Diplomatic notes, as they are called, in too many in- 
stancesare an ingeniousand elaboratearrangement for 
helping governments and statesmen to {do nothing. 
Now and then, however, they are worth the paper 
on which they are written, and deserve considera- 
tion even from those who have the profoundest con- 
tempt for all the rigmarole of official palaver. What 
will be the effect of the notes which have recently 
passed between the governments of France and Eng- 
land relating to marriages between persons of diffe- 
rent nationalities can be hardly told at present, but 
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if the result should be to improve the present state 
of the marriage laws, it would be an unspeakable 
blessing. As matters stand at present, it is perfectly 
easy for a French subject to come over to England 
and contract a marriage absolutely binding by Eng- 
lish law, while, when the wife crosses the Channel, 
she may learn that the marriage is invalid by the 
laws of France, that she is no true wife, and that her 
husband may desert her as soon as he pleases. It is 
a monstrous iniquity that such an injustice should be 
tolerated. It has ruined hundreds of lives, and has 
saddened them with unutterable shame. Now it is 
proposed that at all the French consulates in England 
certificates should be kept, to be issued by the consul, 
after assuring himself that the French subject who 
wishes to marry in England has duly observed the 
regulations of his own law. If no marriage is per- 
formed without such a certificate having been first 
obtained, the danger would be infinitely reduced ; 
but, unfortunately, even if it becomes known that 
such security may be obtained, very many people 
will still be too credulous, or too confiding, to take 
even the little trouble necessary to procure the safe- 
guard they need. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
UNION OF THE FREE CHURCHES IN ITALY. 

The movement in favour of a fusion of the separate 
churches of Italy goes on rapidly and hopefully. 
Even those who had the largest confidence in the 
ultimate success of the scheme are astonished by the 
alacrity with which it has been welcomed. But 
experience is a thorough teacher, and all must have 
learned, one would think, by now, how essential 
unity is in a land where Protestantism is surrounded 
by hostile influences. Nor can there be any truth 
more important to enforce by example and practice 
than the fact that our Protestant faith is a principle 
not of disunion and strife, but that it unites those 
who hold it in the unity which freedom secures but 
tyranny destroys. The leaders of the Free Church 
in Italy have already pronounced in favour of union 
with the Waldensian community. The enthusiasm 
is strong, as it should be to deal with the many 
difficulties which must inevitably arise in framing 
the details of any complete scheme for amalgamation. 
But a large faith and a generous trust can solve even 
graver problems. Get the right spirit into men and 
then the most threatening difficulties melt like the 
masses which look like mountains but are mere mist. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 

THE TROUBLES AT THE CAMEROONS. 

Sadly enough for the prospects of mission work, it 
seems just now as if the jealousy and ill-temper of 
Christian and civilised nations will present greater 
obstacles to progress than the superstition and dis- 
trust of the natives themselves. In Madagascar, if 
the good work had not been rooted too deeply to be 
overthrown, the conduct of the French would have 
destroyed it all; and even as it is it can hardly 
fail to do lasting injury. Germany has been the 











latest offender in this way. They have annexed the 
Cameroons, and their officials seem to have been be- 
having with that spirit of wanton insolence towards 
the rest of the world which has possessed them for 
some time past. Every one knows what a wonder- 
ful work the Baptist missionaries have done at the 
Cameroons. It is about forty years since Alfred 
Saker settled there, after the Jesuits had driven him 
out of Fernando Po. The people were barbarous 
and cannibals. He gained their confidence and their 
love, and taught them the great news he had come to 
bring. The whole place has been transformed. Now 
Germany lays violent hands upon it, and causes strife 
to break out between a chief they recognise and a 
chief whom they ignore. An armed force is landed ; 
there is a trial of strength, the issue of which no one 
could doubt. Then the Germans, irritated at having 
met with any resistance, burn the houses, the mission 
premises included, perhaps by accident, though, 
seeing that the German commander afterwards ac- 
cused the missionaries of having helped the people to 
resist, it is not easy to take the more creditable view. 
The work of years has been undone; and even if 
compensation and redress are secured for the wanton 
damage that has been.done to property, nothing can 
set straight the harm which has been done to the 
character of the people; that must be the work of 
time and patience. 


A NOBLE HINDOO. 


When we are too deeply moved by the sorrow and 
suffering of the world, it is well at times to call to 
mind those countless lives which, though unknown 
to us, are full of peaceful happiness, shining unseen 
like myriads of the starsin the heaven above us. 
And in the same way when we gaze with horror at 
the darkness that lies upon the world that knows 
not Christ, let us never forget those pure and 
noble souls scattered through all lands and to be 
found in every faith, who serve the Father in love 
even though they know Him not; such as those 
whom our Lord Himself said would come from the 
East and from the West, to share in the glory of 
His kingdom with the chosen saints of old. Let us 
make the most of the good that we can find. To 
ignore or to deny it is to disbelieve in the Light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world ; and 
but for faith in it, what hope could we have for the 
final victory of good? It shines far more brightly 
than we sometimes think. A friend sent us a few 
days ago a short sketch of a Hindoo who had lately 
died. He was not a Christian, but he worshipped a 
living God, not a dead idol. And there was a lofti- 
ness, a purity, an integrity of character in the man, 
that made one long that all that goodness had been 
ours. He clearly was one of those “Who walk 
with God although they know it not.” His owr 
faith he held strongly; but the freedom which he 
claimed for himself, he gave to others. He was no 
foe to missions, but he insisted that in their work 
they should not bribe or coerce converts. To do 
this, as he insisted, was to strike at the very root of 
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religion besides being an outrage upon liberty. He 
was as fair to foes as to friends, “‘ high above mean- 
ness of every kind, incapable of evasion, scornful of 
subterfuge, capable of any self-sacrifice, reckless of 
any consequences to himself when he stood for the 
right ;’’ in short a man after Christ’s own heart. 
Who of us would venture to say as much of himself ? 
Yet it might be said of him. 


A WORD OF WARNING. 

One point on which this upright and high-minded 
Hindoo laid special stress calls for a word of com- 
ment. He does not actually charge the workers in 
connection with Zenana missions with sailing under 
false colours, but he evidently felt that their policy 
is not always quite fair. In substance his plea is as 
follows. Go where you will, but let your real motive 
and aim be known. Tell the Hindoo whose house 
you enter that you have come to make his wife a 
Christian. If he allows you to come in on those 
terms, well and good. But you must not give out 
in India that you have no intention to proselytise, 
and then go home to England and boast that you 
have got in the thin end of the wedge. The general 
fairness of the appeal all true followers of Christ will 
admit. But we hope and believe that the appeal is 
not needed. Surely no loyal worker would resort to 
concealment and duplicity to advance the cause of 
Christ. That kingdom can never be founded in 
deceit; and such deeds would wound the Master 
whom they are intended to serve far more deeply 
than His bitterest foes. 


IV.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 
GENERAL GORDON. 


The sorrow which has fallen upon the whole nation, 
through the death of General Gordon, has had no 
parallel within the memory of man. Heroes we have 
had before ; but they have either fallen in the hour 
of victory, or the finger of death has touched them 
in old age after a long life spent in serving the 
country to which they had given peace. But Gordon 
stands alone in his death as in his life. The end 
came when the peril seemed all but past; when we 
were rejoicing that he was safe. It only needed the 
sharp pang of disappointment to crown the bitter- 
ness of sorrow. In the midst of the vanity, the in- 
sincerity, the affectation, and the uncertainty of these 
days, Gordon’s is a solitary figure. He was always 
the same, in all lands, under all conditions, to all 
people, whether he was making an army out of a 
mob, or compelling the foes of freedom to become 
her friends; whether quelling Taiping rebels in 
China, suppressing slavery and cruelty in the Soudan, 
or teaching street-arabs at Woolwich. The sordid 
elements of life had no partin him. There was a 
sacred fire in his heart that utterly consumed all that 
was base or mean. Even in the round of most ordi- 
‘ nary duty he seemed to dwell in the unseen world. 
All the current of his nature set along one line, 
swayed by one great force, an entire and unreserved 
devotion to God and his fellow-men. The abiding 





sense of God’s presence with him intensified every 
faculty ; the complete submission to the divine will 
enabled him to despise what most men fear. He 
was the more active, the more resolute, the more un- 
daunted, for his absolute dependence on his heavenly 
Master. ‘ He endured as seeing Him who is in- 
visible.”” And now one cannot think of him as at 
rest, for surely in that world to which he has passed 
he will find service even nobler than he had on earth. 


DR. DAWSON TURNER. 


It is not often that a man does the work by which 
he is best remembered in his old age, after he has 
retired from what had been the main occupation of 
his life. Yet rare as such cases are, they do occur; 
and it may fairly be said of Dr. Dawson Turner that 
if his life had come to a close when he laid down the 
Headmastership of the Royal Institution School in 
Liverpool, twelve or fifteen years ago, in spite of his 
long and successful career as a schoolmaster, he 
would not have risen to the full height of his power, 
or have displayed all his faculties for noblest service. 
His name would have been gratefully remembered 
by some of his old pupils, and by a scholar here and 
there; but now he will be mourned by hundreds to 
whom he brought light and hope and comfort. For 
when his professional career had closed, instead of 
retiring into ease and quiet to pass his old age with 
the great thoughts of the past, he gave himself up tc 
the greater needs of the present, and lived not with 
poets and philosophers and saints, but with sin and 
want and suffering. He wasa true friend to all who 
were friendless, and no one appealed to him in vain ; 
but his chief work was done in connection with some 
of the great hospitals in London. He was a familiar 
figure there, visiting the wards every day as regu- 
larly as the doctors, with a keen interest in the 
management and organization ; but still more bent 
upon securing the comfort of the inmates, and ready 
to do all he could to lighten the gloom and the 
monotony of their days of suffering. Books, papers, 
toys, pictures, and flowers, with many other gifts 
as well, were but a part of his beneficence. He 
gave still more—a human heart, the one thing for 
which all of us long in hours of pain; for which 
too many long in vain. And when he found a 
soul weighed down by the burden of sin or darkened 
by despair, his was the delight of speaking words 
of comfort and hope, of pointing to the Light, of 
leading the heart to that Love which was the foun- 
tain and source of his own. It wasa wonderful work 
that he did. All miss him now. Those who suffer, 
and now have to endure without his help, coming 
like a ray of sunshine into the sick-room—these miss 
him most of*all. But those who tend the sufferers 
also feel their loss. Often they could cure because 
he could cheer; their work and his were one. 
Men called him eccentric, but he cared little for that. 
His Master had been eccentric too—had gone to the 
publican and the sinner, not to the respectable and 
the rich ; the servant was content to do the same, if 
only, like Him, he might go about “doing good.” 
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‘By B. L. FARJEON, Avruor or “ Biapz or Grass,” “GoLpEN GRAIN,” ETO. 


CHAPTER V.—THE TRAGEDY OF FEATHER- 
STONE—(continued). 


* _ you been home long, dear?” she 
asked, rising at once, and busying 
herself about the room. 

“Only a few minutes, Mary,” he replied. 

“Why did you not wake me ?” 

“You looked so happy in your sleep that 
I would not disturb you.” 

“T was dreaming, Warren.” 

“A pleasant dream, Mary, or your face 
would have worn a different expression. It 
did me good to look at you. Dreams must 
surely have been given to man to comfort 
him in his troubles.” 

“Perhaps. Life contains great sorrows, 
dear, and great blessings.” 
“Great sorrows—yes. 

ings—for us, Mary ?” 

“Can you doubt it, dear? Am I, are our 
children, a sorrow to you?” 

“No,no!” he cried. ‘“ Ispeak sometimes 
without thinking.” 

“T know, dear, I know. I was dreaming 
of you and our little ones, and of our future. 
So bright, so bright! so peaceful and 
happy !” 

“ Dear Mary !” 

“ How tired you look, Warren ! 
be very late.” 

“Tt is past one.” 

“My poor Warren! 
hour for me!” 

“ There is no merit in it, Mary.” 

“But there is,” she said, kissing him. 
“Never mind—my dream will come true 
one day. Sit down and have your supper, 
dear.” 

“T have had something to eat ; I am not 
hungry. Mary,” he said, with a strange 
hesitation, “has anything happened while 
I have been away ?” 

For a moment the stranger's visit escaped 
her. ‘No, dear,” she replied. 

“T thought some one might have called.” 

Then she remembered. ‘Oh, yes, some 
one did call. A man, who asked questions 
about you.” 

“What man? What questions ?” 

She told him all, and he did not interrupt 
her. His mind was busy on a line of action. 


But great bless- 


Working to such an 


“He was a perfect stranger to you, 
Mary?” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

XIV—20 


It must | 


| “Did father answer him when he asked 
| questions ?” 

| “No; father did not understand what 
was said. I have noticed all: yesterday and 
to-day that his mind is in a_ perfectly 
apathetic state ; he seems to be oblivious of 
everything that is passing around him. I 
doubt whether he even knows what I say 
when I speak to him; it is one of his worst 
attacks.” 

“T pray,” said Warren earnestly, “ that 
it will remain on him for some time. You are 
surprised, Mary. It seems a strange wish, I 
know, but father is never so happy as when 
he is in a condition to forget the past.” 
Warren paused, and went to the window; 
drawing aside the blind, he looked out into 
the street. “Is it my fancy, Mary, or is 
there a man on the opposite side, looking up 
at the house ?” 

“Tt is not a man, dear,” said Mary, look- 
ing out. “It is a woman, stooping to tie 
her bootlace, I think. See, she is moving 
away.” 

“Yes, J was mistaken.” 

He stood at the window for two or three 
minutes, looking anxiously into the street,: 
and Mary, divining that something was 
weighing on his mind, waited patiently 
for him to speak. He dropped the blind, 
and moved into the room and took her 
hand. 

“You were dreaming of a peaceful and 
happy future, Mary.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“T pray that it may be so, darling.” 

“Tt will be so, Warren.” 

“Tf faith and sweet courage can compass 
it, your dream may come true; but the 
world’s hard circumstance is against ws. 
Mary, I see before me a sacred duty.” 

“Ts it in your power to perform it, 
Warren ?” 

“Tt is. It rests solely and entirely upon 

? 





me.’ 


“Then, dear, you must perform it.” 

“Dear woman! Braveheart! Attend to 
me, dear. With respect to this duty there 
is that in my mind which it is impossible for 
me to explain. However wild and inexplicable 
my words and actions may seem, I think I 
may trust you to believe that everything I 
do will be done for the best.” 








“That is certain, dear,” said Mary; “the 
heavier weight of our troubles is upon you. 
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How willingly would I take it all upon my 
shoulders if it were in my power!” 

“How willingly,” said Warren, gazing 
lovingly upon her, “would you take upon 
yourself all our suffering and misery, and 
leave us free to enjoy! What sacrifice would 
be too hard for you to make in the service of 
those you love? Have I not had proof ? 
And shall J shrink from my duty ?—shall J 
grow faint-hearted with such an example 
before me? Mary, great as have been our 
troubles, there may be a trial in store for 
you to pass unscathed through which will 
need something more than a woman’s faith 
and love.’ Perfect as they exist in the woman 
of my heart, they have human limits.” 

He spoke calmly and solemnly, and she 
saw that there was a meaning in his words 
which had yet to be revealed to her. 

“My faith and love can never be shaken, 
Warren,” she said. 

“Never, Mary? Despite all evil circum- 
stances, despite what men may whisper, des- 
pite dark threats and accusations—would your 
faith and love survive these shocks ?” 

“ Are these things likely to occur to you, 
Warren %” 

“Tt is not impossible.” 

“ My faith and love would survive them 


.all, would shine above them all.” (Ah, where 


was now the hope contained in her dream ; 
where the beautiful pictures of the home of 
love, with its vine-covered walls and its gar- 
den of roses; where the roads of tenderness 
and charity her children had traversed?) “Be- 
lieve me, husband !” she said entreatingly. 

“T do, dear wife. It is the only lamp that 
is lighted on my way.” They gazed at each 
other solemnly and tenderly. “It may be 
for the last time,” thought Warren, “ that I 
shall meet the light of those dear eyes. God 
give me strength!” Then he said aloud, 
“You must promise, Mary, not to question me, 
and to follow out my instructions implicitly, 
without seeking to discover my motives.” 

“T promise, Warren.” 

“ How much money have you ?” 

She showed him her purse, which contained 
six shillings and a few coppers, and told him 
there was something owing to her for work 
she had delivered. 

“There are still a few trifles left, Mary, 
upon which you can raise a little money.” 

“Yes, dear ; and you must not forget that 
I can sell as much lace-work as I can do, and 
that it is being discovered that I am wonder- 
fully clever at the best kinds. I shall soon 
be better paid for it; and if I have to 
work an hour or two more a day what does 





that matter? I am strong and well, thank 
God !” 

“Dear woman! You see, Mary, I shall 
be no more expense to you in the future.” 

“ Warren !” 

“Remember, dear, remember. It is for 
this trial I am preparing you. Dear wife, 
we must part.” 

“Part!” she echoed; she could scarcely 
repress a cry of anguish, so unexpected and 
so bitter was the news. ‘ When?” 

“ This very night.” 

“Oh! Warren, is it absolutely necessary 
that you should go to-night.” 

It is imperative.” 

She summoned all her fortitude. “Shall 
we be parted long, Warren ?” 

“T do not know; itis as God wills ; but it 
is certain that I shall be away for some time. 
I ani going to seek work elsewhere ; all my 
efforts here are unavailing, and I must _con- 
trive to give bad fortune the slip. Now, 
Mary, about our father. For a few weeks, 
at least, he must not be allowed to wander 
out alone; his condition is too critical. En- 
deavour to keep him indoors, and if he insists 
upon leaving the house you must accompany 
him.” 

“T can manage it, Warren, There is a 
young girl, the daughter of a new lodger, who 
is fond of the children, and who will look 
after them while I ain away.” 

* Even then, Mary, you must use your best 
efforts to prevent him from wandering farther 
than this street. You have such a great in- 
fluence over him that I do not despair of 
your being able to guide him. Again, Mary 
—on no account must he be allowed to read 
a newspaper.” 

“He never does, Warren. If he can get a 
book with pictures in it he is satisfied.” 

“ But the desire may come upon him. Di- 
vert his mind from it; he is easily led.” 

“T will do so, dear.” 

“There still remains something more. If 
the stranger who visited you to-day comes 
again and inquires for me, say that I have 
gone away to seek work ; if he asks you in 
what direction, say that you are unable to 
tellhim. It will be the truth,” Warren added 
with a faint smile, “for I scarcely know my- 
self. Should father ask for me, say that I 
have gone into the country, hoping to obtain 
a situation, and that one day I shall return, 
or shall write to you to come to me.” 

All shall be done as you wish, Warren. 
May I say something ?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Tn the decision you have arrived at, and 
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in the instructions you have given me, which, 
without understanding, I recognise must be 
of deep importance, can I not in some way 
advise you ?” 

“No, Mary, you cannot advise me.” 

“Ts it really necessary that I should re- 
main in ignorance of your motives? It is not 
because I have not perfect confidence in you 
that I ask this; only that a woman’s counsel 
is sometimes of value, and that I would not 
have you in your trouble overlook anything 
which might possibly be of assistance to 
you.” 

“ Mary,” said Warren, “ you can only help 
me by attending to my instructions and carry- 
ing them out. I trust the day will come when 
you will learn all. There is something in 
my mind which for the present must remain 
hidden from you, but it is for your good and 
mine that it is hidden, and for the good of 
ourchildren, Icansay nothing more. There 
is One who sees the secrets of the heart, and 
from whom nothing can be hidden. In His 
eyes I shall not stand condemned.” 

“T am satisfied, dear. You will want some 
things to take with you; I will get them 
ready.” 

“ As little as possible, Mary. I must kiss 
my children and my father good-bye before 
I leave.” 

He went into the inner room and kissed 
his babes, and whispered as he leant over 
them, “ Not for me, dear ones, to bring shame 
and dishonour into your lives! God and 
your angel mother will protect you!” He 
lingered by the side of his sleeping father, 
at pressed his lips to his forehead, and 
whispered a farewell. Then he returned to 
Mary, who had been busy making up a par- 
cel of underclothing and such necessaries as 
he might require on his journey. She shed 
no tears as he took her hand in his. They 
sat in silence for a little while, and presently 
she sank upon her knees, and he knelt by 
her side, and prayed with her. Then he 
rose. 

“ Good-bye, dear wife.” 

“ Good-bye, dear husband. Trust in God !” 

“T do, and will. While I am absent from 
you, you will be ever in my thoughts. No 
other woman has ever found place in my 
heart. I will be faithful to you to the last 
hour of my life. Tell me, Mary: in looking 
back to the past can you recall anything | 
have left undone which might have altered 
our lives for the better ?” 

“ Indeed, indeed no, my darling ! You have 
done everything for the best; you have 
nothing to. reproach yourself with.” 





* You comfort me, dear. As in the past, 
so it shall be in the future. I will carefuily 
consider every step I take, with but one ob- 
ject in view—how I can secure you and your 
little ones from a greater misfortune than 
any that has yet fallen upon us. Ah! my 
dearest, this is a hard parting for both of us. 
Farewell, my heart—till a brighter day shall 
dawn !” 

He held her in his arms, and kissed her 
face, her lips, her eyes; then suddenly re- 
leased her, and was gone. 

When he was outside the house he looked 
cautiously about him, and breathed a sign of 
relief upon finding that no person was near 
to observe his departure. Mary listened to 
his footsteps on the stairs, and heard the 
opening and the closing of the street-door. 
It was as though a door in her heart had 
opened and closed. The hand of desolation 
was upon her. Her face grew white as the 
face of death, her lips trembled, her hands 
wandered, a great blindness fell upon her 
soul. Surely at that supreme moment an 
angel must have touched her lips with pity- 
ing hand, that there should have dropped 
from them in a whisper the holy words, 
“ Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed 
be Thy name, Thy will be done!” Peace 
fell upon her and encompassed her with its 
compassionate wings. With the tears stream- 
ing down her face, she raised her arms and 
sobbed audibly, “Thy will be done—Thy 
will be done !” 

* * * * * 

At ten o’clock on the following morning, 
the man who had visited her on the previous 
day again made his appearance, and asked 
for her husband. She gave him the message 
Warren had left. 

“Gone away!” he exclaimed, with an 
angry flush on his face; “and you don’t 
know where! Did he come home last 
night ?” 

“Yes,” Mary replied. 

“ Just like my luck,” grumbled the man ; 
“when I think I have-.a real good thing in 
hand, it slips from me. Here—come in, 
you!” 

The last words were addressed to a woman 
standing in the passage and who, in obe- 
dience to the order, now entered the room. 

Mary found the courage to ask, “ By what 
right do you intrude yourself and your com- 
panion upon me ?” 

“By right of law,” said the man, “ Per- 
haps you never heard the name of Feather- 
stone.” 


“Qh, yes,” said Mary, trembling at men- 
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tion of the name, “we have sad reason to 
remember it.” 

“No doubt,” said the man, staring hard at 
her; “then you know well enough what 
brings me here. Bear in mind one thing 
about me, and keep a civil tongue in your 
head. The law is on my side, and I have 
authority for what I do.” 

Mary had not heard or read of the murder. 
So absorbing was the struggle for existence 
in which she was engaged, that she took no 
interest in the newspapers, and never looked 
at one unless Warren brought it home. It 
was the same with the majority of the people 
in the neighbourhood. Their own troubles 
were enough for them ; the rise of a half- 
penny on the four-pound loaf was of greater 
importance to them than all the national and 
social upheavings of the day. The mightiest 
potentate in the world is King Stomach ; 
every other monarch is a pigmy in com- 
parison. The street in which Mary lived 
was so poor that newsboys never invaded it, 
nor tempted its residents with the hot spices 
which keep newspaper columns at fever heat. 
But without farther enlightenment the name 
of Featherstone was a sufficient terror to the 
‘wife of Warren Earnshaw. It possessed, for 
her and hers, the deadly qualities of the 
upas-tree, poisoning the very air they 
breathed. What had her husband fre- 
quently said {—that this enemy would never 
rest till he had hunted Warren into the 
grave. For Warren’s sake, therefore, she 
held her tongue, and allowed her visitor to 
carry out his intentions; and she mentally 
resolved to give him as little information as 
possible of Warren’s movements. 

“Has the old man I saw here yesterday 
afternoon,” asked the man, “disappeared as 
well as your husband ?” 

“No!” said Mary, “he is at home.” 

“T must see him.” 

She pushed open the door of the inner 
room in which Mr. Earnshaw was sitting. 
The detective—for such he was—directed 
the woman’s attention to him. 

“Ts that one of the men,” he asked, “you 
saw going up-stairs ?” 

The woman looked long and earnestly at 
Mr. Earnshaw, then shook her head and 
answered, “I can’t say that I’ve ever seen 
him before.” 

The detective made an impatient move- 
ment. “It is as 1 suspected. The younger 
of the two is the man you saw.” 

“Tt must be so,” said the woman. 

“You are, of course, prepared to deny,” 
said the detective to Mary, “that you have a 





portrait of your busband in the place.” His 
sharp eyes had discovered an album, and it 
was now in his hands, “Is his likeness in 
this book ?” 

“Yes,” replied Mary. 

The detective handed the book to the 
woman, with the words, “Look through it, 
and show me the man.” 

The woman turned over the pages very 
slowly, and examined the portraits with great 
care, shaking her head from time to time. 
“No,” she said, when she came to the last, 
“the face of the man I saw on the stairs is 
not here.” 

A sigh of relief escaped Mary’s breast. 
Completely in the dark as she was as to the 
meaning of these proceedings, it seemed as if 
a great mysterious danger had been averted 
by the woman’s inability to recognise her 
husband’s face. 

“Are you sure?” cried the detective, 
angrily. “ Look again.” 

The woman looked again, and turned over 
every page. “I could not swear,” she said, 
“to any of the likenesses in the book.” 

“Ts there no one resembling him ?” 

“No one.” 

The detective snatched the album from her, 
and handed it to Mary. “Show me,” he 
said, “ your husband’s portrait.” 

Mary hesitated for a moment, and the 
detective observed her hesitation. 

“ Are you afraid ?” he demanded. 

“No,” said Mary, “I am not afraid. I 
will show you my husband’s picture.” 

But to her great surprise and bewilder- 
ment, when she turned to the familiar page 
in which the photograph of her husband 
should have appeared, the page was blank. 
The portrait had been removed. 

“It is gone!” she said. 

“Gone,” echoed the detective. ‘Of course 
it is gone. I might have known as much.” 
His voice expressed both triumph and dis- 
appointment. 

“T cannot understand it,” said Mary. 

“Of course you can’t,” said the detective, 
biting his finger. “ You didn’t take it out— 
not a bit of it!” 

“No,” said Mary, scarcely knowing whether 
to attach any importance to the mysterious 
disappearance of the portrait, “indeed I did 
not.” * 

“ Just what I say,” said the detective, his 
eyes wandering round the walls, “you didn’t 
take it out, of course. It walked out, havin 
legs. It’s a black sign, ma'am, let me te 
7 that, and a direct sign. Clear evidence, 

call it, and as sure as we're standing here 
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talking of it, it will go against you. Perhaps 
you'll object to tell me at what hour your 
husband left the house, and what direction 
he took.” 

“Yes,” said Mary, roused to courage by 
the man’s inimical and insulting manner, “ I 
shall tell you nothing more. You come here 
for an evil purpose.” 

“TI can’t exactly blame you,” said the 
detective ; “it isn’t to be supposed that a wife 
will go against her husband. No, I don’t 
blame you for it; nature’s nature; but I’ve 
got my duty to do, and I’m going to dao it. 
You'll find out when you're dealing with me 
that you're not dealing with a fool. It’s my 
opinion your husband’s not far off, and I 
mean to set a watch on this house.” 

He was as good as his word. He, or one 
of his comrades, with whom Mary fre- 
quently saw him conversing, kept watch 
in the street for two or three weeks; 
the woman who had accompanied him 
was also often there, walking up and 
down in an apparently listless fashion, 
but really with all her wits about her. 
During this time Mary went out as little 
as possible, and old Mr. Earnshaw never 
once left the house. This secret watch upon 
her movements was a great torture to her; 
she knew that she was followed wherever she 
went ; no one spoke to her or molested her, 
but she felt as if enemies encompassed her. 
It happened sometimes, when she came home 
from marketing or from delivering her work 
to the firm by which she was employed, that 
she saw the detective on the stairs. On those 
occasions only did he address her. 

“No news of your husband?” he would 
ask, 

“No,” she would reply. 

You have not heard from him ?” 

“Ne.” 

It was true enough; not a line had she 
received from Warren, and under the cir- 
cumstances of this mysterious and tormenting 
watch she was not sure whether she ought not 
to be grateful that he did not write to her. 
During those days her state was very sad and 
distressing. At length this espionage came 
toanend. The detective presented himself 
and said— 

“You have put us off the scent; you are a 
very clever woman.” 

This praise was a fresh torture to her, and 
she simply said, “I have told you the truth 
from first to last.” 

“T suppose that’s it, and that’s where you’ve 
beaten me. We're not accustomed to the 
truth. We shall look elsewhere now.” 





“What has my husband done,” asked 
Mary faintly, “that you should persecute 
and hunt him down, as you are doing ?” 

“What has he done ?” repeated the detec- 
tive ; he was heard to say in after times, when 
speaking of the case, that he had never been 
able to make up his mind whether Mary was 
acting or not in her interviews with him. 
“Well, that has to be found out. Just now, 
the least said the soonest mended.” 

With that, he left her. Those were dark 
days indeed for Mary ; she had not a human 
friend to give hera kindly word of sympathy. 
The burden of silence lay heavily upon her. 
No letter came from Warren ; her heart beat 
with passionate emotion at every postman’s 
knock; in hope and fear she watched and 
waited for those prosaic messengers of des- 
pair and joy—and still no letter. But she 
continued to work bravely on till the fatal 
night upon which the detective visited her 
for the last time, and gave her, in brutal 
fashion, the news of her husband’s death. 
With these details, and with the particulars 
of the occupation into which Mr. Earnshaw, 
“the mad toy-seller,” had drifted, we are 
already acquainted. So time went on till 
Philippa and Raymond were seventeen years 
of age. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE VISIT TO THE DOCTOR. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the number of years 
during which Mary had lived in the neigh- 
bourhood, she had not succeeded in gatherin: 
round her a circle of friends, True, she ha 
no great wish for friends. All the impulses 
and desires of her being had but one inspira- 
tion and one goal—the happiness of her lost 
Warren’s father and her dear children. Out- 
side this she had not a human aspiration. 
To clothe and feed them, to keep them well 
in health, to shield them, as far as lay in her 
power, from the storms of life, to take upon 
herself the entire burden of the daily duties 
—to these ends she devoted every nerve of 
her body. She gratefully accepted as her 
full reward the consciousness that her children 
were happy—as indeed they might well have 
been, having no cares, and no knowledge of 
the tears their mother so often shed as she 
bowed her head over the fine lacework by 
which she earned their living. Her refined 
occupation inaneighbourhood which abounded 
in costermongers, no less than the unusual 
names of her children, Raymond and Philippa, 
lifted her above the level of her neighbours, 
who in many ways resented this superiority. 
Not that it was in the remotest manner 
asserted. Perhaps it was because they 
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acknowledged she was above them, and 
believed it was for that reason she did not 
mix with them, that her pale face touched 
not their hearts ; but indeed there may have 
been a less subtle explanation in the fact that 
the locality was but too familiar with pale 
faces of women and children to whom a day 
in green fields would have been a day to 
remember. In this respect Mary resembled 
them, and it was strange that this link of 
human kinship did not enlist their sympathies. 
Kt must have been that from some inherent 
failing she did not know how to approach 
them, otherwise she would surely have made 
friends. Like begets like it is true, and it is 
a singular circumstance that in so many in- 
stances like should repel like. Mary’s timid 
and retired habits and her gentle gait and 
demeanour were construed by her neighbours 
into wilful avoidance. “We are not good 
enough for her,” they said ; and as her man- 
ners touched their pride (which in some 
classes is always red and inflamed, like 
“proud flesh”), so her clothes excited their 
envy. It was scarcely that they were of 
finer material than their own, but that they 
were of a better and different fashion in the 
make, and that they were better worn. Mary, 
despite the trials she had gone through, had 
still managed to preserve some odd remnants 
of her more flourishing days, before she met 
and loved Warren. Philippa was now grow- 
ing into a very lovely young woman, and she 
and her mother looked almost, if not quite, 
like ladies as they went to and fro. Such 
at least was the verdict passed upon them by 
their equals in social position; and to bea 
lady, without the visible means to support 
the position, is not accepted with favour by 
poor people, who have a most particular 
aversion to those of their class who “give 
themselves airs.” 

Here it is necessary to say that the vague 
rumours which, fifteen years ago, had dimly 
associated the name of Earnshaw with the 
death of Michael Featherstone, were no 
longer heard. But the flames were not 
entirely quenched; the ashes were piled 
above them, but the invisible fire was there, 
buried beneath the weight of years. 

The Earnshaws, then, lived among the 
people, but were not of them. They lived a 
life apart, and had no share in the joys and 
sorrows other than their own, by which they 
were surrounded. This sprang not from 
selfishness but from concentrativeness, not 
because they lacked compassion for the suffer- 
ings of their neighbours, but because their 
own lives were full and complete. Of 








pathetic stories of human error and _ back- 
sliding, of sickness and death, the neighbour- 
hood was full, as all poor neighbourhoods are ; 
and these, as a rule, were common stock, 
themes for gossip and comment in every 
family but the family of the Earnshaws. 
This, as it were, cut them off from their 


fellows. Other children did not associate 
with them. Dick and Raymond, Sally and 
Philippa—how could such names be harmo- 
niously coupled? Therefore Dick chummed 
with Bill, as was natural, and fought and 
made friends with him ; and Sally and Mary 
Jane swore eternal friendship, and made mud 
pies in sweet companionship. From these 
pleasures of the gutter our children were 
debarred, and stood thereby a better chance 
of keeping themselves clean, which in itself 
was something of an offence as an indication 
of aristocratic proclivities. ‘A little whole- 
some dirt would do them no harm,” said the 
neighbours. Mary thought otherwise, and 
gathered her treasures close to her, and 
worked on through the months and the years, 
and taught her children a little the while she 
plied her needle. Everything she did was 
fraught with a tenderness which gave it a 
special charm, and the lessons, as she taught 
them, were the reverse of irksome to the 
children. So that Philippa and Raymond 
learned to read and write. Arithmetic was 
beyond the mother’s scope. All the know- 
ledge she had of figures was that so many 
pence made a shilling, and so many shillings 
a pound ; and that so much money would 
buy so many loaves of bread. 

Part of the arrangement of the two rooms 
in which they had lived so long has already 
been described. The front room was their 
living-room, and in a corner was set the 
screen behind which was the table at which 
old Mr. Earnshaw made his penny toys at 
the end of his day’s wanderings in the western 
thoroughfares of the City. Here, also, at 
ten o’clock every night was made the bed in 
which the old man and Raymondslept. The 
inner room was the sleeping apartment of 
Mary and Philippa. In this room it was 
that Mary chiefly worked, and often while 
her children slept and dreamed, did the bread- 
winner, needle in hand, hear the tolling of 
the midnight hour. Then would solemn 
thoughts arise in Mary’s mind, and she would 
suspend her work awhile and reflect upon 
the mystery of life and upon the day when 
she and her dead husband and all of her 
blood who held a place in her heart would be 
united again in the world of eternal peace 
and love. One abiding memory was present 
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to her on these occasions, the happy fancies 
of her dream on the last night she and 
Warren were together fifteen years ago. It 
was not to be—it was never to come true, for 
Warren was gone. But her Philippa and Ray- 
mond, then babes, were now man and woman, 
as bright, as beautiful, and as good as her 
dream had pictured them. She would rise 
and look on them in their sleep, and her 
heart would overflow with gratitude that they 
had been spared to her. It was not at mid- 
night that sadness oppressed her; but there 
was one portion of the day when her heart 
was frequently charged with melancholy. It 
was in the twilight that the mother’s tears 
fell upon her work, in the soft dim twilight 
which. belongs not to the present or the 
future, but to the past. Then arose visions 
of happier days, reminiscences fraught with 
tender pain, from which her dear lost husband 
was never absent. 

Her bedroom was at the back of the house, 
and from the windows stretched an apparently 
interminable perspective of roofs and tiles and 
angles of buildings, within which the parti- 
coloured drama of life was being played out, 
with its accompaniment of smiles and tears, 
of gladness and despair. The bread-winner 
saw the sun rise over the house-tops, saw the 
day awake and grow busy, saw the moon- 
light fall upon the roofs, saw the stars shine, 
saw the city fall asleep. Then, when all was 
still, and the only sound that reached her 
ears was the peaceful breathing of her chil- 
dren, she would, from sheer weariness, lay 
aside her lace pillows; and after her nightly 
prayer, in which Warren’s name was always 
remembered, would place herself quietly by 
the side of her Philippa, and yield to slumber, 
to wake again at early morn and resume 
her work. How often, when Philippa was 
dressing while Mary was preparing breakfast, 
did she find occasion to say— 

“Mother, a fairy has been busy again at 
my clothes.” ; 

“Indeed, my dear!” Mary would reply, 
with a bright smile. 

“ Ah, but, mother,” Philippa would say, 
“you should not, indeed you should not! 
Why, you must have been up half the 
night.” 

“What a strange idea!” Mary would say. 
“Fairy fingers can do mending in no time.” 

With Raymond’s clothes and grandfather’s 
it was the same; however poorly they 
were dressed there was never a rent in their 
garments. Philippa was not by nature 
indolent, nor did she ever consciously impose 
upon her mother’s goodness, but it was one 





of Mary’s sweetest pleasures to stitch and 
mend for those she loved. Philippa was 
beginning to learn how to make lace, and 
Raymond had a situation which brought in a 
few shillings a week. 

From the window of Mary’s bedroom the 
children had been in the habit of watching 
the signs in earth and heaven, and of asking 
questions which the mother was puzzled to 
answer, and talking to each other of this and 
that. The stars to them, as to all children, 
were a source of wonder, and they loved to 
gaze at the weird shadows which played 
over the roofs as the clouds passed across the 
face of the moon; but most of all, upon the 
evidences of life in the near and distant 
windows. Flower-pots and boxes on the 
sills were to them a never-ending field of 
interest ; the sowing of the seed, even though 
it were as humble as mustard-and-cress, the 
planting of a few crocuses, the bringing home 
of a pot of geranium, or a bunch of wall- 
flowers in a broken jug. There was one 
little window which was a perfect bower all 
the year round, with its climbing plants and 
daisies, and creeping-jenny, and nasturtiums, 
and all the lowly flowers of easy growth. 
This bower was the property of an elderly 
man, whose morose unshaven face would have 
led you to believe that he was the last person 
in the world who would take an interest in 
these things; but he loved them—they were 
his only friends. Then there were bird- 
cages with their feathered prisoners, hanging 
against the walls; girls and women working 
in garrets, men smoking in their shirt-sleeves, 
the pulling down of the blinds at night and 
the shadows on them, the aged woman 
propped up by pillows in a rickety arm-chair, 
who sat from morning to night staring 
dumbly at the sky, as though looking for the 
summons that would set her free ;—all these 
were matters of deep interest to the children, 
and afforded them delight. 

Occasionally a more solemn interest was 
attached to these human surroundings: as 
at the death of a child with whom they were 
mutely familiar; the coffin with a few 
flowers upon it, the mourners, the bearing 
away of the clay, the return of the parents, 
the bereaved mother white and still, the 
father drawing consolation from his pipe. 

Thus had the years worn on, and so sweetly 
and patiently did Mary bear the burden of 
life that her children felt not its weight. 
They shared her pleasures, but not her griefs. 
In their earlier years she thought not of their 
future; it was far away, and she was sufii- 
ciently happy in being able to provide food 
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for them. There are flowers of human ex- 
perience which never fade. When Philippa 
and Raymond began to babble, their voices 
conveyed to her heart a sweetness so enthral- 
ling that sorrow held no place in her world. 
Her soul lay in joy, as the heavens lie in the 
lap of summer clouds. Her humble rooms 
were a temple fit for angels to worship in. 

And even in the days when worldly neces- 
sities pressed heavily upon her, her lot was 
not too hard to bear. Things always came 
right, and she obtained sufficient for the 
simple wants of her little family ; her willing 
heart aided her willing hands in their labour 
of love; and there is a sacred sweetness in 
sad memories which contain no shame. 

Those days of early childhood were now 
long past, and life’s more pregnant pages 
were opening for Philippa and Raymond. 

It was at this momentous period that Mary 
received a warning in which new troubles 
were shadowed forth. It came to her first 
upon a bright summer morning, when she 
was busy upon a very delicate pattern of 
lace-work, a special order from the firm by 
which she was principally employed. She 
was in gay spirits because the little com- 
massion was to be more than usually profitable 
to her, and she was scheming how she should 
spend the two or three extra shillings she 
was to receive for it. She had arranged it 
all in her mind—a ribbon for Philippa’s hat, 
a necktie for Raymond, a piece of new flannel 
to make a chest-preserver for grandfather— 
when, raising her head for a moment, she 
saw in the air the piece of lace upon which 
she was working. In surprise she looked 
down, and her lace was in her lap; its airy 
semblance had vanished. She smiled at the 
illusion, and thought it pretty and graceful. 

But a few days afterwards she was puzzled 
at the repetition of the fancy, which as time 
went on was repeated with greater frequency, 
and became an annoyance to her. Presently 
she was visited by other signs distressing to 
her sight, but she paid no serious heed to 
the warning until an aching pain crept into 
her eyes which cautioned her to delay no 
longer. 

Among the beautiful growths which sweeten 
the fever of great cities none are more beauti- 
ful than hospitals for the poor. To one of 
these, suitable to her case, the mother went, 
and consulted a physician. He, over-burdened 
as he was by duties, saw in an instant that 
the applicant standing before him was a lady 
of gentle culture, and that she was battling 
with poverty. He examined her eyes with 
the ophthalmoscope, and then conducting her 





into a darkened room, tested them with 
straight and diagonal lines, and with reading 
matter in types of various sizes. The exami- 
nation at an end, he said— 

“You have trifled with a most precious 
gift.” 

“T do not understand you,” replied Mary, 
a vague terror stealing upon her, not so much 
from his words as from the impressive and 
sympathetic tone in which they were spoken. 

The physician explained himself. ‘“ You 
have used your eyes unfairly ; you have put 
a strain upon them which they are unable to 
bear. Have you been in the habit of reading 
very small print by an imperfect light ?” 

“No, sir; I have no time for reading.” 

“Yet you yourself have been the cause of 
the mischief. Why ?” 

A commoner nature would have answered, 
“To provide food for my children ;” but 
Mary’s answer was conveyed in an involun- 
tary quivering of the lips and a convulsive 
twitching of the muscles of her lips. In the 
midst of her agitation she unconsciously 
raised her hand to her forehead, and softly 
rubbed her brows, an action which had 
become common to her without her being 
aware of it. This grave symptom was atten- 
tively observed by the physician. 

“ Have you any pain over your eyes ?” he 
asked. n 

“ Not at present,” she replied. 

“Why did you raise your hand to your 
forehead 9” 

“Did I do so?” 

** Yes.” 

“T was not aware of it,” said Mary, and 
again she raised her hand and rubbed her 
brows. 

‘You are doing so now.” 

Being thus called to conscious observance 
of her action—a habit with many whose 
sight is affected—Mary kept her fingers from 
betraying her again by interlacing them 
tightly. 

“Tf you do not read at night,” said the 
physician, “ you work.” 

“ Sometimes.” 

“Very often,” said the physician, correct- 
ing her with gentle firmness ; “and of course 
in the day as well.” 

at 

“For how many hours out of the twenty- 
four are you engaged upon your work ?” 

Mary did not reply, and he did not press 
the question. “Is it fine needlework upon 
which you are employed ?” he asked. 

“Tt is lacework.” 

“TI thought as much; and you work at 
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night by the light of one candle. Occasion- 
ally you see your lace floating in the air.” 

“How do.you know?” she cried. His 
prophetic insight was filling her with despair. 

“My dear lady,” he replied with a smile, 
not of superior wisdom but of genuine pity, 
“if I did not know, what would be the use 
of your coming tome? Unfortunately, yours 
is not an isolated case. Your eyes require 
absolute rest ; you must put aside your work 
for a few weeks at least.” 

“Tt is impossible,” she murmured. 

“ A sojourn in the country,” he continued, 
as though he had not heard, “ where the eye 
rests chiefly upon natural colour, would be 
beneficial, Upon your return you can come 
and see me again, and we will see what can 
be done. But even then,” he added gravely, 
for he saw clearly that he was giving impracti- 
cable advice, “I cannot say with confidence 
that your sight will be saved.” 

The shock of this news caused a faintness 
to come over her; she thought of her chil- 
dren when they would have no mother to 
protect them, of her dear ones so poorly 
armed for life’s battle. The physician gave 
her a glass of water. He was accustomed to 
the sight of human suffering, but he was not 
callous to it. 

“T cannot go into the country,” she said. 

* You have no friends there ?” 

“ None.” 

He did not inquire into her circumstances ; 
her presence in the hospital was a sufficient 
indication. 

“Shall I grow blind ?” she presently asked. 

“Tf you continue your work,” he said in a 
gentle tone, “and do not follow my instruc- 
tions, I am afraid it must be so.” 

“1 must continue my work.” 

He urged her no more, perceiving not only 
that it was useless, but that it occasioned her 
deeper suffering; he saw that the woman 

had the courage of a martyr. 

“Speak to me, I beg of you!” she implored. 

“What can I say?” he remarked. “To 
buoy you up with false hopes would be ex- 
ceedingly wrong. Have you any one de- 
pendent on you ?” 

“My children and my father. They have 
no one but me. Do not be angry with me. 
You will help me, will you not? You will 
give me something to strengthen my sight !” 

“TI can relieve you for a time, but I can- 
not cure you. The possibility of cure rests 
with yourself.” 

He gave her a lotion, and with kind and 
considerate words bade her come again the 
following week. 





| dren’s mouths.” 


That night Mary pressed her children 
closer to her breast, and kissed them fre- 
quently. They did not wonder, and had no 
suspicion of anything unusual. Tenderness 
with their mother was a second nature, and 
it was as natural for her to express it as it is 
natural for the dew to fall. 


CHAPTER VII.—MARY RECEIVES A LETTER 
FROM THE PHYSICIAN. 


DuRING the next few months Mary paid 
periodical visits to the hospital, and did not 
give her eyes an hour's rest. Indeed she 
could not, for various reasons. Her em- 
ployers were not satisfied with some very fine 
lace-work she did for them, and they gave 
her work of a coarser kind, the remuneration 
for which was lower than that she had been 
accustomed to. This meant longer hours and 
more severe pinching in her purchases for 
the household. Often on Saturday night, 
after buying what was necessary for the wants 
of the family, she had but a shilling or 
two left to commence the next week with. 
Perhaps she was not always as wise as she 
might have been, but she so loved Philippa 
that she could not deny her certain modest 
indulgences to which youth has a fair claim. 
Then, during these last few months Raymond 
lost his situation; his master failed in busi- 
ness, and the lad was thrown out of employ- 
ment. It was unfortunate ‘for the children 
that they had not been brought up in a prac- 
tical manner; they were, in truth, utterly 
unfit to cope with the world. Push on— 
push on! That is the motto of the day, 
and it is not only by the strong, but by the 
braggart, that the weak are thrust to the 
wall. Raymond’s gentle and retiring bear- 
ing rendered his quest of a new situation all 
the more difficult. 

At first the remedies which the physician 
gave Mary for her failing sight had a bene- 
ficial effect ; they brought relief to her, and 
she was very buoyant and hopeful ; but gra 
dually they seemed to lose their virtues. She 
was haunted by phantasmagoria ; objects 
swam before her eyes, and the dull aching 
pain became more intense, and was now occa- 
sionally accompanied by sharp shootings. 
Still Mary did not despair. She was so ut- 
terly unworldly as to believe in Divine inter- 
position in human affairs. Of a man who 
was prosperous and a wrong-doer she would 
say, “God will punish him.” So of herself, 
when she thought of the physician’s continued 
warnings, she said, “God will not permit it. 
He will not take the bread out of my chil- 
At length, on one of her 
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visits to the hospital, the physician spoke to 
her even more gravely than usual. She 
complained that the lotion did not relieve her, 
and entreated him to give her a stronger 
remedy. But he had done all that science 
could possibly do for her in her position, and 
he told her so gently and firmly ; and told 
her, moreover, that unless she ceased her 
work immediately she would be blind in less 
than three months. She looked up into his 
face with a sweet smile, and asked— 

“Do you believe in God ?” 

The question startled him—an effect pro- 
duced by the poor lady’s manner of uttering 
it. It was as though to the bright blade of 
science she opposed the invulnerable shield 
of faith. 

Scarcely had she uttered the words be- 
fore a full remembrance of the good doctor’s 
kindness rushed upon her, and she said plead- 
ingly— 

“Ah, forgive me, forgive me; and don’t 
think me ungrateful !” 

With wise insight he pierced the depths 
of the mother’s soul, and as he saw its throb- 
bing and suffering, within his own occurred 
a conflict of pity and duty. It would almost 
be’ merciful, he thought, to send her away, 
and bid her come no more ; but pity prevailed, 
and he said— 

“We will still see if something cannot be 
done.” 

How grateful she was! Had he allowed 
her she would have kissed his hand. 

That night at home he spoke of the case 
to his wife, and told her how strangely he 
was interested in it. “I have always con- 
tended,” he said, “that those who are born 
in poverty are far happier than those who 
sink into it from misfortune.” He studied 
Mary’s case with great earnestness, and tried 
new remedies, which did her no good. She 
would have broken down had it not been for 
the medicine of prayer. It comforted and 
beguiled her, and when she saw the phantoms 
of her lacework in the air she prayed them 
away. Day and night she continued her 
labour, occasionally missing her stitches and 
marring her designs, and being reproved by 
her employers. Unable herself to detect 
any flaw in her work, she believed them un- 
just. They had no suspicion that blindness 
was stealing upon her, nor did her children 
suspect it. With the cunning of unselfish- 
ness she kept her secret to herself. 

One morning at the hospital, while she was 
waiting her turn to go in to the physician’s 
room, the attendant called her out and gave 
her'a letter. It was as follows :— 





“DEAR MapaAm,—It is with the greatest 
regret that Iam compelled, by my duty to 
the numerous other poor patients who call 
upon me, to inform you that in the cireum- 
stances of your case I can do nothing more 
for you. I beg you to believe that you have 
my deep sympathy, but to uselessly employ 
time which can be occupied in the actual re- 
lief of the sufferings of others would be an 
injustice to those who are labouring under 
affliction. As kindly as it is in my power I 
wish to point this out to you, and from my 
experience of you I am confident you will 
recognise that no other course is open to me. 
To afford you relief has been a most earnest 
desire with me, and it is with sorrow I con- 
fess that I have come to the end of my re- 
sources. What little skill I possess will no 
longer avail you. Your case is one which 
needs the advice of the most eminent oculist, 
and even he (I say it with pain) would be 
unable to fully save your sight. I greatly 
fear you have allowed the disease to go too 
far. If it should happily lie in your power 
some time within the next few weeks to con- 
sult such an authority (whose address I am 
prepared to give you should you desire it), 
you must be ready to obey the absolute in- 
junction he would lay upon you to discon- 
tinue your needlework. The last lotion I 
gave you is the best prescription I can advise, 
and I have given instructions to the dispen- 
sary department of the hospital to supply 
you with it as long as you choose to apply 
for it. Believe me, with deep commiseration, 
to be truly yours. 
' “CHARLES HOWARD.” 


* Accompanying the letter was a cheque for 
three guineas. 

It was with difficulty she read the inex- 
orable words. They swam before her eyes as 
a sentence of death might have done. Buta 
sentence of death swiftly carried out would 
have been merciful in comparison. Her pain, 
then, would soon be over; whereas now she 
was to live and suffer hour by hour, God’s 
sweet light of earth growing dimmer and dim- 
mer, until it was for ever shut from her sight. 
Not for herself did she murmur. Suffering 
she had borne, and could bear, and were she 
alone in the world she could bear this last great 
affliction with resignation. But her children 
were to be left without a protector, without 
food, unless they received it at the hands of 
charity! The thought of charity turned her 
attention to the cheque which the doctor had 
enclosed in his letter. She looked at it, and 
a deep blush crimsoned her face. Kind as 
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was the feeling which prompted the gift, it | affected by the calamity by which she was 


brought a sense of humiliation with it. 


She | threatened. 


Her doom was spoken, and 


had never in her life received charity ; all | Philippa and Raymond were to be thrown 


through the long laborious years she had been 
enabled by the labour of her hands to pro- 
vide for her dear ones. Could she stoop now 
to receive charity at a time when her humble 
home was not in actual want? She was not 
‘ yet quite penniless, and she could not bear 
that her children should eat bread that had 
not been earned by labour. That necessity 
might arise—yes, with throbs of grief and 
shame she was compelled to admit it—but it 
was not now. Some weeks of sight remained 
to her, some weeks of work, which she would 
perform all the more zealously because the 
time was so short. Who knew what might 
happen before then? She had never yet 
been left entirely forsaken and desolate. 
Something would happen—yes, something 
good would happen. “I will pray—I will 
pray!” she murmured. In the meantime she 
could not compromise her children; they 
should still be able to say, “ We have lived 
by honest labour.” No, she could not accept 
the good doctor’s money. 
have pointed out to her that she had already 
accepted charity by going to the hospital in- 
stead of consulting a doctor and paying him, 
and that she was drawing a distinction with- 
out a difference; but she was not subtle 
enough for this to occur to her. 

She went from the hospital to a little news- 
paper-shop, and, buying a sheet of paper and 
an envelope for a penny, asked for the loan of 
pen and ink. In the shop she wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to the doctor :— 





“DEAR Srr,—I can offer you nothing but 
my most heartfelt thanks for all your kind- 
ness. Ishall bear it in grateful remembrance 
all my life. It would indeed be unjust and 
cruel for me to waste your time, which can 
be so mercifully occupied in the alleviation of 
the sufferings of other poor people. Do not be 
offended with me for returning your cheque. 
I am not in want, and I am still able to work. 
I put my trust in God, and I will pray to 
Him to bless you for your goodness to me. 
Your grateful servant, 

“Mary EARNSHAW.” 


Returning to the hospital she handed in 
this letter, and proceeded on her way home. 


CHAPTER VIII.—PETER LAMP.—HOME AGAIN. 


Her thoughts continued to run upon her 
children and their future, as it would be 


A casuist might | 


| 
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upon the waves of pitiless circumstance, to 
be wrecked, perhaps, as others had been 
wrecked by their own ignorance and the 
treachery of mankind. What was to become 
of her boy, simple and trustful; of her girl, 
blooming with dangerous beauty ? Hitherto, 
her love had beena shield to them, and now, 
when they most needed it, they were to be 
deprived of her protection. She would be 
unable to see the pitfalls in their path, and 
powerless to save them. 

For the first time in her life a kind of 
rebellion entered her soul. Why was she to 
be thus punished? Had she not already 
suffered enough? Why were those she loved 
best in the world to be endangered because 
of the affliction which was falling upon her ? 
This sullen rebellion, however, did not last 
long ; in such a nature as hers it could not 
find a permanent home. 

Her better mood did not soften the pang of 
the shock she had received. As she walked 
homeward the anguish of her mind had its 
effect. The houses, the sky, the people, 
faded from her sight, and she groped with 
her hands in dumb despair. Had it come so 
soon, so soon ! 

The busy crowd, hurrying this way and 
that, had no eyes, no mind, no compassion 
for her. Some pushed against her, not in- 
tentionally but from self-engrossment, and 
she stumbled and fell upon the pavement. 

A little knot of people gathered around 
her, and looked down and laughed, and 
made their comments. The exhibition of a 
tipsy woman in the streets was unhappily 
not uncommon. ‘The riders on the tops of 
the omnibuses craned their necks forward, 
not in sympathy but amusement. A cab- 
driver pointed his whip at her, with a grin 
on his face. A man who had had too much 
to drink stopped and gazed upon her reprov- 
ingly. Not one person attempted to assist 
her. She managed to regain her feet, and 
stood, her body swaying to and fro ; in that 
moment of anguish, one word escaped her 
lips ; a whispered word drawn from the dim 
past—“ Warren!” Ay, the intervening years 
had melied away, and her appeal went back 
to her once human protector. Hereyes were 
wide open, but all was dark before her ; she 
stretched forth her hands and clutched a 
dress. The wearer shook her off; he had 
not stopped to look at her, but was passing 
as her hands happened to touch him. He 
was about to walk on when he observed the 
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despair in her face, and with « a kindlier im- 
pulse he took her arm. 

“ What is the matter with you r ” he asked. 

“T cannot see,” she moaned. 

A by-stander’ laughed incredulously; and 
mockingly, and the surrounding people took 
up the cue and laughed with him. Mary 
raised her face appealingly to her protector ; 
it was a sufficient answer to the cruel laugh. 

“Hold on to me,” he said. ‘ Now then, 
you land-sharks, what are you staring at?” 

“What’s that to you?” asked a boy 
impudently. 

“You want to know, my lad?” 

“Yes, old salt junk. * 

“ Belay, then ! ; cried the man. 

He was a sailor who had seen his fifty 
years at least, on land and sea. He could 
boast of a rolling gait, a pepe omy ng 
countenance, a merry eye, and a wooden leg. 
Whether it was that a special terror was 
conveyed in the words “Belay, then!” or 
that an aggressive movement on the part of 
the sailor indicated that he was preparing 
for action, or that a tremulous motion of the 
wooden leg was regarded as a danger signal, 
certain it is that the impudent boy put his 
hands in his pockets, set up a whistle, and 
straightway walked off. The male portion of 
the crowd followed suit ; it set up a whistle, 
put its hands in its ockets and walked off. 
The female portion ie dispersed. A mobina 
London street resembles a flock of sheep ; it 
only requires a leader to jump and bleat, or 
to stand stock still and look foolishly wise, 
or to run tothe right or left. “ Poor thing!” 
says the leader; “Poor thing!” says the 
mob. “He’s a thief!” says the leader ; “He’s 
a thief!” says the mob. It is all one to 
General Mob, so long as it hasn’t got to 
think for itself. 

When they were alone, the sailor first 
indulged in a laugh, and then addressed 
Mary— 

“ Where are you bound for?” he asked. 

“Bound for?” she echoed, not under- 
standing the question. 

“What part of this lonely city are your 
sailing papers made out for ?” he said, alter- 
ing the form of his inquiry. 

“T am going home,” she said. “I have 
been to the hospital for my eyes, and a 
blindness came suddenly upon me.” 

“Not really blind, then ?” 

“ No, thank God, not yet!” The mourn- 
ful tone in which she uttered the last two 
words roused keen sympathy in the sailor’s 
heart. 


the Channel, I think,” he said, with the air 
of a man who deemed it his duty to be pre- 
cise; and as he spoke, he indicated, with 
outstretched hand, the exact direction of the 
Channel. “But the signs are good ; it'll not 
last much longer, trust my judgment for it. 
It'll clear off presently—it’s clearing off 
now.” 

Mary closed her éyes and opened them, 
and a grateful sob escaped her when she 
found that she could see dimly. 

“ Thank you,” she said, “I am better.” 

She would have left him, but he was not 
to be so easily disposed of. He edged closer 
to her. 

“Fogs are treacherous things,” he said. 
“Tve had experience of ’em, and well- 
nigh lost my life inone. What has happened 
to me on sea may happen to you on land, 
unless you make all taut in good time. Take 
an old sailor’s arm.” 

His manner was fatherly, and intended to 
convey respect. Mary felt the need of 
assistance, but was chary of accepting it from 
a stranger. He solved the difficulty by 
placing her hand on his arm. 

“If my old mother was here,” he said, 
“belike she’d be jealous of you.” 

“You have a mother ?” said Mary. 

“T had,” he answered, “but she’s gone 
aloft. My way is your way, my lass, till I 
leave you af your door. I ship myself in 
your service. Peter Lamb on the books— 
able-bodied seaman.” 

There was so much that was hearty and 
genuine, and so much that was pleasant and 
whimsical about this gallant tar, that she 
allowed him to accompany her without 
further demur. 

“You follow the sea,” she said. 

“Tt would be a truer word,” said Peter 
Lamb, “to say that the sea follows me. 
Here it is now all round me, flowing, flowing, 
flowing. Tide rises: morning. Tide at it’s 
full: noon. - Tide falls: night. Because 
my bunk is at the top of the house—I slept 
in it last night for the first time—a lands- 
man might suppose it was high and dry. 
Not a bit of it; and I knew better the 
moment I tumbled in. There was the sea 
a-singing in my ears, and presently it began 
to creep up the stairs. By the time I was 
asleep there wasn’t a coast-line within a 
thousand milesof me. My first night ashore 
—no wonder I had dreams! If a man with 
a brush could have dived into my mind he 
could have painted rare pictures. Pardon 
me, my lass. I said awhile ago that I was 





“ Awhile ago, a heavy fog crept up—from 


an able-bodied seaman. I made a big mis- 
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take, for that ain’t possible with only five | 
toes.” 

A loquacious old salt this Peter Lamb, but 
it seemed a comfort to him to have some one 
to talk to. 

“Tm something else,” he continued, “ be- 
sides a sailor. You’d like to know what, | 
perhaps. Well, a lonely man. I’ve been a 
sailor now for nigh on forty year, and have 
had a taste of danger many a time and again. 
Would you believe it now? I was ona raft 
once for thirteen days and fourteen nights ; 
me and two others. It might have been 
worse, you'll say ; the other two was com- 
pany. But what'll you say when I tell you! 
the other two was deaf and dumb? Fact, | 
my lass. A cheerful fortnight was that, with | 
nothing to eat for over ninety hours. On | 
another voyage I was the only one saved, | 
and lived on a rock, me and myself, for a day | 
and a week. A lively look-out, that was. | 
Jolly times! Why do I speak of ‘em? Well; | 
for a reason. Because for loneliness "—he | 
turned his head about, and looked in a dis- | 
tant manner at the ever-changing faces surg- | 

| 
} 
| 


ing around him—‘“for real right down 
loneliness, give me a city like London. 
An iceberg in the North Pole is a garden 
to it.” 

“Are you going to sea again ?” asked Mary. | 

He thrust forward his wooden leg. “A | 
wooden leg and a slippery deck is a matri- | 
monial conjunction that’s bound to come to | 
grief. No; meand the sea has paid our last 
adoos.” 

It appeared to strike him here that he was 
talking too much, so he pegged away in| 
silence at Mary’s side, with his eye upon the | 
full tide, and convoyed his charge as he would ' 


a ship sailing in dangerous waters ; tacking 


_ about in fashion so eccentric as to draw upon 


himself much attention; and muttering at 
suitable points of the cruise, “ Bout ship !” 


| “In the rapids, again!” ‘Luff, you lubber, 


luff !” 

Mary broke the silence between them, 
fearing that he might think her churlish in 
not speaking, by remarking that as he said 
he was a loncly man, she supposed he lived 
alone. 

A merry look was in his eyes as he replied, 
“Not exactly what you'd call alone, my 
lass, and not exactly what you'd call com- 
pany. Under my hatches there’s room for 
two, and twothere is. If you care to know 
what the other’s like, give the word.” 

“Tell me,” said Mary. 

“He’s a monkey. Barbery his name is, 
and it’s my opinion he thinks he can sail a 
ship. Because why ? Because other monkeys 
think so. What are you stopping for ?” 

“This is my street. I live a few doors 
down.” 

“ Are you sure you can see your way ?” 

“Yes, indeed. My sight is quite strong 
now. You have been very kind to me. I 
thank you.” 

“Which means,” said Peter Lamb, “that 
I'm adrift again. Well, it has been a plea- 
sant cruise. Pay me off.” 

Mary trembled. She had other need for 
the little money in her purse. 

“Don’t misjudge me, my lass,” said Peter 
Lamb. 

He held out a horny hand with a meaning 
there was no mistaking. Mary placed her 
hand in his, and he shook it heartily. Then 
sheered off, with never a look behind. 

















ONE OF GOD’S SERVANTS. 


By HESBA STRETTON. 


T seems to me that as soon as death 
removes one whom we love a thin veil 
begins to be woven between us and their 
memory, which day by day becomes thicker. 
We think we can recall their beloved features, 
and the familiar tones of their voice, as when 
they were once with us ; but when we strive 
with tears to do it, the face is grown ‘im, and 
the voice has lost its clearness. Even a por- 
trait helps us but little. Yes ; 
at times; but oh! how different was their 
expression when their eyes looked into ours, 
with the light of life inthem! They have 
passed away into what is so aptly called the 
shades of death. It is not as if they were 


dwelling anywhere under the familiar light | 


of the sun, treading the same earth we tread, 
however far apartfrom us. An impenetrable 
mystery divides us. We once saw them face 
to face; now we see them as in a glass 
darkly. 

All this comes home to me asI look at the 
portrait of a dear friend, who died only last 
November. It is difficult to catch the 
memory of his real face ; it is still more diffi- 
cult to recall his real character. Yet it is 
good for us to have the portraits of those who 
are gone before us into the shadow of the 
great mystery ; and it is good for us to have 
even fragmentary records of their lives. 

No spot in London is more familiar to all 
who have to do with books than Paternoster 
Row, the long narrow lane lying under the 
shadow of St. Paul’s. Other trades are now 
pushing their way in; but still on each side 
of its narrow thoroughfare there are great 
storehouses of books, with extensive dry 
vaults underneath them, in which millions 
of volumes are piled. One of the largest of 
—— storehouses belongs to the firm known 

“ Hamilton, Adams “& Co. ;” with which 
firm almost every bookseller throughout 
England has done business for nearly a 
century. Like its neighbour, “ Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.,” it has been not so much a 
publishing house, as a great mart for the 
books issued by other publishers, from which 
they have been distributed to country book- 
sellers. Almost every book of any import- 
ance comes into these houses, if it be only 
a single copy on approbation ; and across 
their counters thousands of volumes pass 
daily into the hands of their customers. It is 
a strange circumstance that the name of the 
man who for the last forty years has had the 





so they looked | 





chief management of “ Hamilton, Adams & 
Co.,” has never been associated with it, and 
is in fact unknown to its immense circle of 
country customers. Joseph Johnson Miles 
had long been the head of this firm, and retired 
from it only a few years ago. 

Most readers will remember the famous 
bookseller of the last century, Joseph John- 
son, who had his place of business in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, and who was. the liberal 
patron and friend of many of the authors 
then living; notably of William Blake, the 
poet and artist of marvellous individuality ; 
of Godwin, the writer of one of the most 
singular of novels, “ Caleb Williams ;” and 
of Mary Woolstonecroft, one of the. first 
eloquent maintainers of woman’s rights. Mr. 
Miles was a great-nephew of this man, and 
was pleased to bear his name. His father, 
John Miles, was the senior partner in the 
firm of “Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ;” and 
thus his whole life, with those traditions of 
family occupations and interests which affect 
us all more or less, was connected with the 
publishing and selling of books in the City 
of London. 

He was born and bred in London ; and at 
the age of fifteen his father placed him in the 
house of Hamilton & Adams, whose business 
was on the same lines as hisown. When he 
was twenty-one he became a partner in the 
firm ; and ever afterwards looked upon Mr. 
Hamilton as a second father, to whom he 
paid the duty of ason, through the long years 
of a life which only closed a few years ago. 
Amid all the press of business Mr. Miles never 
failed to make frequent visits to the quaint 
old house on Clapham Common, where his 
old partner was leading the solitary life of a 
man whose contemporaries had all long since 
passed away. 

A shrewd man of business, knowing how 
to make good bargains, and not often or 
easily imposed upon, so they tell me; a man 
who made a fortune. All this may be true ; 
nay, ought to be true. A Christian man of 
business is none the better for being a simple- 
ton. The work he has to do must be done 
with all his night ; and he has no more right 
to be slothful in business than to love the 
money his diligence brings to him. There is 
no sort of religious merit in being imposed 
upon. But my friendship with Mr. Miles 
did not begin till the ties of business life were 
slackening, and he was willingly putting off 




















his harness to take up more congenial work 
in showing brotherhood to his fellow-men. 
He said to me one day, with a simplicity and 
genuineness impossible to describe, “I have 
more money than I want, and more than my 
children need.” THe is the only man whom I 
have ever heard make such a statement. 

“When I gave up business,” he said, “I 
asked myself in what way I might do the 
most real good ; and I came to the conclusion 
that I would distribute as many good books 
as I could. They can dono harm; no one 
is pauperized by having a good book given to 
him.” He did not mean simply religious 
books. Books that were good of their kind, 
instructive, helpful, or amusing, were included 
in his category ; and he took pains to ascer- 
tain from those who knew, that they were 
really good. Soon after I knew him first he 
brought to my house, carrying it himself, a 
large parcel of books, which we looked over 
with much interest after he was gone. We 
neither knew nor cared to know to what 
religious denomination he belonged ; and his 
choice of books gave us no clue. They 
represented almost all shades of opinion ; 
besides including story books for the children. 
High church, low church, dissenting publica- 
tions, with fiction of no religious tone; a 
more catholic selection could not have been 
made. 

As the chairman of Mudie’s Library Com- 
pany, he was still among books, and used 
his position, as far as possible, to give pre- 
eminence to such works as he had reason to 
believe wholesome in their tone. The de- 
mands of subscribers often compelled the 
company to have books of a debateable 
character ; but these were kept out of the 
monthly lists where practicable. He gave 
free subscriptions, or rather paid for sub- 
scriptions, to Mudie’s Library for business 
houses, where there was a large staff of 
clerks, who were glad to avail themselves of 
extending their sphere of reading. Yet he 
was not a great reader himself, nor was he a 
rapid reader. He sometimes spoke, with a 
merry twinkle in his eye, of a popular novel 
which had. been dramatised, and which he 
was more than twelve months in reading ; 
I question whether he ever finished it. But 
he went to see the play, because a young 
actress in whom we were both interested 
was performing a part; and in the bound- 
less, simple kindness of his heart he thought 
it would cheer her under a heavy sorrow to 
see him there. She knows—I say it with 
deep reverence—how like Christ it was for 
him to go there to help her to bear her 
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heavy burden. In the same spirit our Lord 
went into Levi’s house, and sat down to eat 
with those whom the Pharisees called pub- 
licans and sinners. 

It was this spirit of brotherly sympathy 
and fellow-feeling, flowing out towards all 
men alike, whether rich or poor, which 
specially characterized him. To him truly 
nothing human was alien. He was a true 
Londoner ; at home in our great city, and 
only at home there. The rush of human 
life in our streets was more attractive to 
him than the solitude of mountains or the 
grandeur of the sea. His whole heart was 
moved by the presence of his fellow-men ; to 
love them and be loved by them was his life. 
If he heard of any meanness or wrong-doing, 
and if he knew ever so slightly the person 
who had done it, his head would droop, and 
a deep sigh which was almost a sob would 
come from his very heart, as if it grieved him 
with profound grief. The most bitter words 
he ever spoke to me of any one were these: 
“T could not bring myself to go to see him.” 

As a London citizen he took great pride in 
our ancient and magnificent charities, St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, the oldest in Eng- 
land, and almost the oldest in Europe, was 
especially dear to him. It lies only a little 
way from Paternoster Row, his place of busi- 
ness, and was near enough for him to visit 
constantly. For four years he was almoner 
of the Hospital. This vast place is a parish 
in itself, with a church within its walls, and 
contains nearly a thousand souls. It is one 
of those palaces of God which strike us with 
gladness and veneration as we enter their 
lofty gateways, and pass from one splendid 
apartment to another, all dedicated to the 
relief of distress and the advancement of 
science. Mr. Miles delighted in visiting the 
wards, and making friends of the nurses and 
sisters, as well as of the patients under their 
care. He identified himself with those who 
were doing the work, and if by any means he 
could cheer them in their often arduous la- 
bours, he felt that he was doing good to those 
for whom they laboured. Kindly words, 
gifts of books, interest taken in any special 
patient in whom they were interested—all 
this was an encouragement valued greatly by 
them, and too seldom shown by visitors to 
the wards. It will never be known, and can- 
not even be guessed, what sums of money he 
gave away in this and other hospitals, not’in- 
discriminately, he was too much a man of 
business for that, but giving real help to 
those who had been thrust aside for a time 
from the busy ranks of London workers. 
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He was governor also of Bridewell and 
Bethlehem Hospitals. I went with him to 
the latter place to see a young girl in whom 
I was interested. Her insanity had taken a 
torpid form, and she sat with her head bowed 
down taking no notice of anything. Butshe 
knew his cheery voice, and when he put his 
hand on her shoulder and called her by her 
name, a gleam of light came into her dull 
eyes ; and as we went away, I saw her with 
uplifted head watching us as long as we 
were in sight. The saddest people he spoke 
to most cheerfully, falling in with their 
various fancies, yet throwing, if possible, a 
glimmer of reason into the darkened minds. 
Here, too, the nurses and attendants were on 
the most friendly terms with him. As an 
instance of his extraordinary thoughtfulness 
for others, I must here repeat what the 
secretary of Bethlehem Hospital has told me 
since Mr. Miles’s death. He had been told 
by some friend that he would find Roget’s 
“Thesaurus of the English Language ” a help 
to him, and had jotted down the single word 
“ Roget” on a bit of blotting paper. It was 
committee-day at Bethlehem, and Mr. Miles 
sat next to him. Two or three days after- 
wards, Mr. Miles brought to him Roget’s 
“Thesaurus” as a little gift. “What a 
singular coincidence!” exclaimed the secre- 
tary. “This is the very book I was about to 
order!” But he did not think of the name 
jotted on the blotting-paper until after his 
friend was dead. Adjoining Bethlehem Hos- 
pital is an ancient institution, King Edward’s 
School for girls; a similar school for boys 
being in the country. He attended the 
committee meetings of these regularly, and 
frequently visited the boys’ school. 

Another school, smaller and less known, 
The Ladies’ Charity School, founded in the 
days of Dr. Johnson and patronised by him, 
was one in which Mr. Miles greatly interested 
himself. This little institution, admitting 
about fifty girls, was a favourite with him ; 
and nothing was too trifling to interest him. 
He sent the children to such places as the 
exhibitions held in the Horticultural Gardens 
in South Kensington, and was delighted with 
their letters of thanks. Nowhere else will he 
be more missed than in this little home. 

The pressing question of the present time, 
the housing of the working class, fastened 
upon his practically benevolent mind many 
years ago, and he entered with all his energy 
into the business of the Improved Industrial 
Dwellings Company, which was started in 
1863. For many years he was a director of 
the company, and gave as much time and 








attention to its business as if it were his own. 
The post of director in this company is purely 
an honorary one, and the services required 
are, at times, onerous. I went with him one 
bitterly cold day, when most men over seventy 
years of age would have been sitting at home, 
to visit three or four blocks of our buildings 
lying between Victoria Station and the river 
at Chelsea. Just at the moment there was a 
great outcry about the homes of the people ; 
and it was with intense satisfaction he 
pointed out to me the arrangements made 
for the comfort and welfare of our tenants. 
Nothing was so trivial as to escape his notice ; 
it would have seemed as if he had been 
himself an artisan living on weekly wages, so 
keen and quick was his insight into what 
such a man and his family would need. It 
was wonderful to me how these needs had 
been forestalled, and how perfect in sanitary 
arrangements each little tenement was; a 
possible home in every true sense of the 
word. I am glad to say that, since his death, 
one block of buildings just completed has 
been called by his name ; and thousands of 
his fellow-men, from generation to generation, 
will live in “Miles’s Buildings,” well sheltered 
and cared for, though hearing nothing of the 
kindly heart which would have rejoiced in 
their joy, and sorrowed in their sorrow. 

But there was one form of benevolence 
which I think he must have originated, 
for I know of no other person who does the 
same kindness. Many years ago he lost a 
son, seventeen years of age, who fell over the 
cliffs at Freshwater, in the Isle of Wight. 
He had insured this boy’s life, only three 
years before, in the London Life Association, 
for £3,000. The interest of this money, 
with his fee as director of the Association, he 
set aside to aid young men, especially clerks 
with families, to insure their lives, paying 
half of the annual premium for the first seven 
years, after which the payment becomes a 
mere trifle. The sums insured were from 
£100 to £1,000; and the young men he 
thus helped amounted to hundreds. Many 
of them did not know who was thus befriend- 
ing them; even I was not permitted more 
than a glance at the long list of names. 

Space fails me to tell of his casual deeds of 
charity ; these were daily actions, the very 
life of his life. I have known him visit a 
poor foreign governess in a hospital of whom 
he knew nothing but that she was poor and 
a stranger. He has picked up a workman 
whose foot was crushed in the streets, taken 
him to St. Bartholomew’s, and maintained his 
family until his recovery. Though rarely 
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From a photograph] 


Joseph Johnson Miles. 


quitting London for pleasure he went to 
Lancaster, ostensibly to visit an old friend, 
but chiefly to see a little child in the Royal 
* Albert Asylum there. The almshouses for 

oor booksellers, called the Booksellers’ 

rovident Retreat, were a favourite resort to 
him; and this touching, pathetic note was 
written by one of the inmates shortly after 
his death: “From my sick-bed I uplift my 
heart to God, that the name of the late 
Joseph Johnson Miles may be had in ever- 
lasting remembrance.” Boys at school were 
affectionately remembered by him; boys of 
all classes, and at all kinds of schools. 
Young men found in him a friend always 
ready to advise and help them. He prac- 
tically realised St. James’s description: ‘Pure 


religion and undefiled before God and the 
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(By Messrs, Elliott and Fry. 


Father is this, To visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, and to keep himself 
unspotted from the world.” 

This man living all his life in the heart of 
London, made it a life of simple goodness. 
With every chance of heaping together a 
large fortune, and of rising to the highest 
civic honours, he deliberately and quietly 
chose a better part. The praise of his fellow- 
men was dear to him, but their love was 
dearer ; to serve them, not to be chief among 
them, was his aim; he had no ambition to 
be richest or greatest. I do not suppose he 
ever desired to be Lord Mayor of the greatest 
city in the world ; I know he never cared for 
the pomp and show of a rich man’s life. 
Neither did he put himself forward as a public 
philanthropist, no one knew when and where 
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he gave alms. The name of Christ was not 
often on his lips ; his attitude towards his 
Lord was that of a reverent and faithful 
servant towards an unseen Master. 

And so, with no crust of worldliness 
hardening about his heart, he fulfilled his 
share of this world’s work from his fifteenth 
to his seventy-fourth year ; through all those 
long years leading a blameless life, making 
many friends and no enemies. He took 
gladly the good things which came to him 
when his diligent hand made him rich; but 
he divided his wealth more gladly with those 
who were less fortunate than himself. His 
face, full of kindly interest, brightened into 
smiles at the sight of one he knew amid the 
busy throng of London. There is a charming 
little poem of Leigh Hunt’s which will always 
be associated in my mind with the memory 
of this dear friend of mine : 


Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase) 
Awoke one night, from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich and like a ily in bloom, 
Sasa 1 writing in a book of gold. 

ing peace had made Ben J Adhem bold, 
a to the presence in his room he said, 
“What writest thou!” The vision raised its head, 

‘ And with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, “The names of those who love the Lord.” 
aoa is mine one?” said Adhem, “ Nay, not so,” 
————? the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

cheerly still, and said, “ I pray thee then 

Write me as one who loves his fellow-men.” 


And showed the names whom love of God had blest, 
When, lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 


Mr. Miles died after a short illness, and 
the news of his death fell heavily on many 
hearts that were utterly unprepared for it. 
It was on All Saints’ Day that he was taken 
away from the brotherhood of his fellow- 
men in this life, to what we look forward to 
as a higher and closer brotherhood hereafter. 
A few weeks later, on November 27th, 1884, 
the Court Room of Stationers’ Hall, in which 
he had presided two years before as Master, 
was filled with a number of busy and wealthy 
men who had left their business for a brief 
interval, to consider how they could best do 
honour to the rare qualities of the friend 
they had lost. With many of them he had 
been associated in business ; with every one 
he was connected by some link of kindness 
and friendship. Every face wore a look of 
sorrow ; and the voices of those who spoke 
faltered as they told of their regard for him. 
One tone prevailed: it was not their friend’s 
shrewdness or diligence, his prosperity or 
talents, that had brought them together to 
raise a memorial to his name. It was his 
simple goodness, his constant brotherliness, 
which had won all their hearts, now bowed 
down with sorrow because they should see 
his face no more. Such a meeting was in 





The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 
He came again, with a great wakening light, 


itself the greatest memorial of his worth. 





CHRIST’S METHOD OF TEACHING. 
By Tue Ricut Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Lorp Bisuor or Riron. 
“Why speakest thou unto them in parables ?’’—Marr. xiii. 10, 


T is clear that Christ’s method of teaching 
the people by parables seemed strange 
in the eyes of His disciples. It was not the 
method of teaching adopted by the Scribes. 
It lacked the learning or the ostentation of 
learning which the Scribes affected. It was 
not the method of the Baptist. He seldom 
veiled his teaching in parables ; a few vivid 
images he might have used, but his habitual 
method was direct, uncompromising, incisive. 
No wonder that Christ’s method, so unlike 
the methods of previous teachers, should 
strike his disciples with surprise. 

It may even seem a strange thing to us ; 
for if we reflect we shall sce that there is 
almost an inversion of the order of education 
and teaching as we are accustomed to see it. 
We are accustomed to see first the indirect 
and story teaching, and then the direct in- 
struction. When our little ones begin to 
learn, they are taught by tale or parable; we 


tell them stories which appeal to the imagina- 
tion; but later we expect them to learn facts 
and figures. But viewing the two ministries 
of John the Baptist and our Lord we find the 
process reversed: from the Baptist we have 
the direct teaching ; from Jesus Christ more 
picturesque methods. This perhaps seems 
strange ; but there is something even stranger 
than this ; and that is in the reason which is 
given for the adoption by our Lord of this 
teaching by parable; the reason is startling 
and stern, “That hearing they might hear 
and not understand.” This quite reverses 
our notions ; we should have said probably 
that the parable or story was used because 
it simplified the teaching to the mind of the 
hearer. The understanding which failed to 
grasp the direct and more abstract teaching 
might be reached by a simple story; the 
sweet significance would dawn upon the dull 
understanding by an appeal through the 
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powers of the imagination. But this is not 
what the Evangelist tells us. He surprises 
us by saying that the method of teaching by 
parable was used that “it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophet,” and “that 
seeing they might not see, and hearing they 
might not understand.” 

Here, then, is a strangeness and a stern- 
ness about our Lord’s dealing which we must 
try and understand. If we face the matter, it 
will perhaps yield up its secret and true lesson. 

I. It is clear that we must first fix our 
thoughts on the parable method of teaching 
and discover its advantages. Now, the aim 
of all teaching is, or rather ought to be, to 
equip the child or disciple for what we call 
life. Few will disagree with this; but about 
the way to achieve this, there will be many 
opinions ; with most people the way chosen 
is to fill the child’s mind or memory with 
useful knowledge ; the child’s mind is empty 
—we must fill it; we may compare the 
child’s mind to a sack which must be well 
stuffed before it is sent into the market of 
life. Or itis like a bucket which must be 
dipped into the well and brought up brimful 
of water before it can fulfil its purpose. Or, 
perhaps best of all, we may compare the 
mind to a travelling-bag which must be fitted 
with all the various useful articles which the 
traveller may need in his journey through life. 
So we pack up the bag, stuffing geography 
into one corner and history into another, and 
laying the arithmetic out in successive layers 
with a few whisps of literature crammed into 
the odd crannies. Thus the mental bag being 
packed up, we think that the lad may start on 
his travels. This is, perhaps, the commonest 
idea of the end of teaching. It is certainly 
not the best. The true end of teaching is 
surely to make the mind available in life. 
It is to make all the powers of the child 
usable. That is to say, to employ the 
Janguage of illustration again, it is not 
enough to supply the traveller with ammuni- 
tion, we must have taught him how to use 
the gun. All the cartridges in the world 
and the most ample supply of powder will 
avail nothing if he does not know how to 
load, aim, and fire off his gun. ‘The ship is 
sent to its destined port; it is not enough 
to supply it with a cargo, we must give it 
also a captain who understands navigation. 
From this it follows that the ability to 
handle the powers of the mind is even more 
important than the stocking of the mind with 
information. The true and wise teacher 
therefore seeks to rouse the mind into in- 
telligent co-operation: he tries to stimulate 





the brain into activity, and to make the 
work of the pupil voluntary rather than 
enforced. He wants the reason to work, but 
he wants the will in the reason, as Coleridge 
would say. He knows very well that it is 
possible to overfeed the memory and so to 
clog the mental machinery. He will teach as 
much as he can, but he will not sacrifice the 
power of the mind to the mere possession of 
information ; he wants the knowledge to be 
assimilated, and to become the source of 
mental power ; he has no ambition to fill the 
memory with raw, undigested masses of 
knowledge. He is therefore constantly seek- 
ing to awaken the thought, the imagination, 
the will, to co-operate with his efforts. 

This is the best method of ordinary educa- 
tion: it is indispensable in religious teaching. 
Here the aim is pre-eminently to equip men 
for the highest and best life, to bring all the 
moral and spiritual powers into exercise. 
Here it is absolutely essential that the will 
and the affections should co-operate with the 
understanding. A man may be a man of 
education if he have a well-stored memory, 
even though his will and his interest are but 
languidly enlisted in literature and art; but 
aman cannot be a religious man unless the 
will and the heart are awakened by interest 
and solicitude. Anything like coercion here 
crushes the very feelings out of which spring 
the impulses which we seek to awaken. 
“ Religion,” says Coleridge, “is the will in 
the reason, and love in the will.” Nothmg 
can be more true, if we remember that it is 
real religion of which we are speaking. 
Compulsion is not only irrelevant but fatal. 
The simplest illustration may make this clear. 
Take a man who is notoriously avaricious. 
You wish to rescue him from his yoke of 
greed. You attempt a direct attack upon his 
vice, you accuse or you abuse him. You run 
the risk of arousing his pride; the direct 
method of dealing with him is, to say the 
least, perilous. You try an indirect method ; 
that is to say, you are not going to tell him 
that he is an avaricious man, a disgrace to 
manhood and a piece of useless or mischiev- 
ous furniture in the world. On the contrary, 
you ignore his special vice altogether; you 
select a story of grief or misfortune; you 
speak of another’s sufferings: he may be 
avaricious ; he may also not be altogether 
without heart; he is moved; the stirred 
heart becomes genial; the opening of the 
purse follows—you have gained a subscrip- 
tion to the cause you have in hand; you 
have done more: you have won a human 
heart. The indirect method carries the 
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greater chance of success. The best known 
example of this method and its success is pro- 
bably that of Nathan and David. Nathan 
had a difficult task to accomplish ; a method 
of direct accusation might have failed ; there 
were many reasons—some of them high 
pleadings of policy—why the king might 
resent an abrupt and unprefaced attack. 
Nathan has an instinctive wisdom which 
teaches him to avoid a step which might 
only court defeat. Besides, to achieve his 
highest purpose it was needful that the 
king’s heart and conscience should lie on the 
prophet’s side ; it was not his aim to put the 
king to shame ; but to stir the king to sor- 
rowful and real repentance ; he desired no 
personal triumph over David; David is to be 
won not overthrown; the prophet’s simple 
and loving desire suggests the skilful and 
indirect method, he must lay hold of the 
tender and sympathetic elements of the 
king’s nature and enlist them against the 
king’s wrong. He therefore steals his way 
into the king’s heart, he stirs all his best and 
most generous impulses; and having won 
these to his side, and so cut off the king’s 
,retreat through pride or self-will, he makes 
the swift flank movement, “Thou art the 
man.” The strategy is irresistible ; the king 
is won back to the side of truth and right. 

It is not difficult to see the reason of the 
success of this indirect method. When the 
abrupt and direct plan of assault is made, 
the will is found to be pride-locked and 
armed for defence. By the indirect process 
the heart is prepared for surrender; the 
man is made to co-operate against himself 
for his own benefit. 

This was the method which our Lord 
seems to have most frequently adopted. 
Almost all His parables are examples of the 
employment. of it; and it was all the more 
forcible, inasmuch as it followed the direct 
startling method of John the Baptist. John 
awakened the conscience and the power of 
fear, and extorted acknowledgments of 
wrong from trembling lips. Jesus Christ's 
teaching suggested more than it said; it 
called up all the powers of the soul to co- 
operate; it created the happy feeling of 
being fellow-workers with Him who taught ; 
it supplied out of the hidden or half-for- 
gotten life a clear and undoubted com- 
mentary upon His words. The difference of 
the results of the two methods is charac- 
teristic. When the Baptist spoke men came 
forth and confessed their wrong-doing. 
When Jesus spoke they wept over it. Thus 
the sweet parables and pleading utterances 





won their way where stern and strong 
rebuke had failed. 

II. But there is yet another difficulty to 
be met. It is easy enough to see that to 
speak by parables may, because of its very 
indirectness, be the best way of winning the 
hearts of men; but what surprises us is to 
find that the reason stated for the use of 
parables is apparently the very reverse. 
Parables were used, that seeing they (the 
hearers) might not see, and hearing they 
might not understand. It is the harshness 
of spirit which these words seem to reveal 
which is the great difficulty before us. 
One thing, however, we have seen. If 
what has been written is true, it follows 
that as a matter of fact and experience the 
indirect and parable method of teaching 
does not diminish the chance of the sur- 
render of the hearer’s heart. On the con- 
trary, it seems to be a plan which was most 
widely successful. If this be the case, the 
harshness of the words is half gone; the 
method adopted is not calculated to put 
difficulties in the way of dawning faith. It 
is clear that the plan was not employed to 
diminish the opportunity of spiritual illu- 
mination. But still the words seemed hard 
and harsh. “That seeing they might not 
see,” is surely a stern utterance. They are 
stern, but their sternness is not the stern- 
ness which is often imagined. It is not the 
sternness of one who would forbid faith 
It is the sternness rather of one who fears 
that the invited faith may not be rendered. 
It is the sternness of loving solicitude, not 
of arbitrary reprobation. 

For what have we discovered? We have 
found that the method of indirect teaching 
and instruction through parable has a power 
to win its way to the heart and to the better 
nature of man which mere denunciations 
and accusations, however true, can seldom 
effect, These men of Judah, too, had ex- 
perienced, as we have seen, both methods. 
They had sent unto John. He had borne 
witness to the truth. His words were clear 
and unmistakable. He had mourned to 
them, and they had not wept. Following 
this had come the tender and suggestive and 
heart-seeking way of Christ Himself. He 
had spoken with wonderful parables which 
were not obscure, which were full of a sweet 
suggestiveness, which hinted deep meanings 
to rouse the interests of the hearers. It 
needed no great wit to understand their 
meaning. The Pharisees were quick enough 
to read the thought of any parable which 
told against their prejudices. They per- 
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ceived that He had spoken the parable 
against them. There was nothing in the 
nature of the parables themselves, which 
were numerous and varied, te close the 
mind which was not willingly blind. A 
tone of unutterable tenderness breathed 
through them. The heart of heaven was 
full of yearnings over men. Shepherd-like, 
it would go forth after the lost ; father-like, 
it would welcome the returning prodigal. 
It would spread its richest banquet of love, 
and open its doors freely to all. It would 
scatter the good seed of its power every- 
where. It would watch and long for the 
upspringing of the harvest of good. We 
cannot doubt the tenderness of such ap- 
peals, constructed as they were to make the 
yielding of the heart as easy as possible, and 
tremulous with a love that wooed the soul 
back to God. 

If, then, the heart, which has not given 
way to direct and strong exhortation, closes 
itself also to the softest and tenderest plead- 
ings, and seems incapable of any responsive- 
ness of a better nature within, does it not 
exhibit a hardness which can only make love 
more sad, and which fills her lips with 
mournful complaints? It is as though the 
man of avarice listened unmoved te the sad 
and pathetic story. It was so sad, so full of 
mute appeal, the hardest heart must be con- 
strained, we thought, to show some sym- 
pathy. If this does not move him, we ask, 
what will? Everything has been tried to 
find out whether there is a chance green 
spot in the man’s heart upon which a flower 
of kindness may grow; but hard, impene- 
trable, unmoved he sits. He understands 
all that we say, he hears our voice as it 
trembles with tears, he sees our emotion, he 
takes in the whole story of sorrow and dis- 
tress; but he is untouched. What can we 
do more? We have found out that it is 
possible for a man to have senses, but no 
sensibility ; to have sight, but no sympathy ; 
to have the power of hearing, but no tender- 
ness of heart. His stiffened nature will not, 
cannot, yield to the emotion of pity or active 
desire. He has eyes and sees not; he has 
ears and hears not. We have spoken, and 
this is all, after our efforts, which has fol- 
lowed. We have found out how hard 
human nature can be. We have even un- 
wittingly contributed to harden it more ; for 
every appeal resisted builds a fresh wall 
against sympathy. 

Now in all this we have not been at fault. 
What has been wrong has been the mora! 
sense of him we have appealed to. It is this 








which musi be kept in mind then in reading 
these stern words of the Evangelist. Every: 
thing has been tried, the direct and the 
indirect method; but the heart gives no 
response and shows tokens of no surrender. 
The moral nature of those whom He spoke 
to closed itself against all the varied appeals. 
No desire of better things; no spiritual 
aspiration rose to co-operate with the appeal 
from without. What more could be done ? 
The most tender art had been tried; the 
solemn, the plaintive, the pathetic parable 
had been spoken, that in this strongest way 
they might be won, or if not won, proved 
to be those impervious to moral influences, 
however mighty and loving; for if they 
resist this strategy, they are manifested to 
be those who, having eyes, see not, and 
having ears, hear not. 

There is no harshness in such a thought ; 
there is great sadness, it istrue. It is always 
unutterably sad when any one shows himself 
unmoved by the sweet persuasiveness of 
those who would fain rouse their better 
feelings. It is sad when pride beats back 
the feelings which yearn for reconciliation 
and restored friendship; it is sadder still 
when pride has so established his sway that 
the pleadings of softer feelings have been 
silenced. It is sad, in the same way, when 
the power of selfishness—whether self-indalg- 
ence or self-complacency—can hold its own 
against the voice of conscience. It is sadder 
still when the spirit of self has silenced the 
voice of conscience altogether, or substituted 
the thought of interest or personal reputa- 
tion for the thought of righteousness in the 
realm of the spirit: it is, perhaps, the saddest 
of all when the fiery breath of selfishness has 
killed the last green thing of love and sym- 
pathy, and left the heart a desert incapable 
of bringing forth a blade of tender feeling 
and desire in response to the beams of love 
which appeal té it in vain. This is the sad- 
ness respecting those hard men of Judea. 
The sweetest music had been sounded in 
their ears, but no impulse to make their 
lives more in tune with that melody stirred 
nerve or muscle. The eye turned ever in- 
wards to self-worship, lit up with no re- 
sponsive light ; no casual beat of the hand 
showed that the song had power to waken 
a co-operative sense. They had become 
vitiated in sense, blunted in moral feeling, 
hardened into the commonplace, conven- 
tionalised with non-moral aspects of religious 
matters, unspiritualised altogether. A cold 
mechanical form of religion was left them ; 
they would go through the round of pious 
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duties automatically. What cost no thought, 
demanded no fresh exertion of will or moral 
sense they could achieve, because habit had 
made it second nature; but all quickness 
born of conscious will and loving-heartedness 
was gone. They had eyes, but the vision of 
God left no image on the soul. They had 
ears, but the music of God left no lingering 
strains to haunt the memory. They saw not ; 
they heard not. It was in the very nature of 
things that this sad result could not be made 
manifest till the last and most persuasive ap- 
peal had been made. Therefore did Jesus 
Christ speak His parables. They became the 
test, the final test, of their state and the proof 
of how unspiritual these vaunted religious 
people had become. The stern words sound 
like a cry. If this fail, what can prevail ? 
If they resist now, are they not hard indeed ? 

It needs only one thought more to see the 
present-day application of this principle of 
love. Religion is nearly always parable, 
and because it is parable, men fail to read it. 
Yet surely it is as parable that it can best 
and easiest be read. For parable is not 
fiction, but the translation into visible and 
vivid form of something which is eternally 
true. The works of the greatest masters of 
imagination carry with them a power of self- 
revelation to those who take pains to study 
them, and unfold something which has kin- 





ship with all human life—a truth of the ages 
which they have given graphic phrasing to. 
He who best knows the parable best learns 
the truth; and the way to the truth is in 
cultivating the powers which can love and 
appreciate the parable. So also in religion. 
It comes in parables. The eternal truth 
stands before us in vivid, graphic, story 
form. It lives in the life of Him whose life 
is still the sweetest world-story. In Him 
truth is incarnate as it never was before. His 
Life is a veil and a revelation also to him 
who looks on it with heart-fixed gaze. It 
begins to unfold its deep meaning ; the truth 
brightens upon our hearts from the life of 
Him who is truth. The tenderest appeals 
urging us to give a fair chance to the God- 
given impulses towards good, to cultivate the 
habit of thinking truthfully and highly, to 
keep the conscience sensitive, the heart ten- 
der, to believe in the good that is greater than 
evil, come from Him. There may be much 
in life that puzzles us, and many questions 
in theology and philosophy which we have 
failed to solve; but the appeal from the 
life of Christ has a voice which can never 
be doubtful. To hearken to it is a step 
in moral and spiritual progress ; to see no 
beauty and to hear no music in it, is to con- 
demn ourselves as those who have eyes and 
cannot see, who have ears and cannot hear. 





AT THE DEEP-SEA FISHERIES. 
By tHe Rev. Dr. STEVENSON-MOORE, Vicar or Dacsnuam. 


| oy the stormy ocean that rolls between the 
' British Isles and the coast of Holland, 
there lies a submarine mountain, commonly 
known by the name of the Dogger Bank. 
More properly speaking, it is a succession of 
submarine mountains, each distinguished by 
its own physical characteristics and called by 
a special name. This whole range, with its 
summits of varying altitudes, extends some 
hree hundred miles in length. Its mean 
yreadth is about sixty miles. The slopes of 
shese mountains have long been noted for the 
number of living things which find their 
rabitation there. It is a great metropolis of 
-he finny tribe, where haddocks, soles, plaice, 
-urbots, cod abound, and where a rich har- 
vest of the sea has long been reaped. 

It has, however, been reserved for modern 
enterprise to devise an organized scheme for 
the capture and subjugation of these creatures 
to the needs of man, and this scheme, in its 
practical working, forms not only one of the 





most important industries of our time, but 
demands, on the part of those who engage in 
it, an amount of skill, energy, and persever- 
anee which justly entitles them to the 
respect of all who have any sympathy for the 
toilers of the world. There are no fewer than 
ten or twelve fishing fleets at work in the 
North Sea. The most important are those 
of Messrs. Hewett & Co., Morgan & Leleu, 
the Columbia, Hull, Grimsby, and Lowestoft 
fleets. Each of these has a number of steam 
carriers in connection with it, which convey 
the fish from the smacks to the coast. 
These carriers are provided with ice-cham- 
bers, and, when the boxes of fish are stowed 
in the hold a layer of ice is placed between 
each tier. 

Some idea of the extent of these operations 
may be formed when we say that, according 
to « rough computation based on the present 
cost of ice, there cannot be much less than 
£20,090 worth used annually for this pur- 
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pose. The result, however, amply justifies 
this large expenditure, inasmuch as the fish 
thus conveyed reaches Billingsgate almost as 
firm and fresh as when first captured ; while 
that placed in tanks and put on rail at Yar- 
mouth or elsewhere, is often considerably 
damaged in transitu, and reaches the market 
in by no means so good a condition as when 
brought in the steam carriers. In some 
instances, the carrier possesses a trawl-net, 
and in that case, when it arrives on the fish- 
ing-ground in the evening, or is detained for 
want of a sufficient quantity of fish to make 
up its minimum cargo of four hundred trunks, 
it lets down the trawl and steams all night. 
By this means, the value of thirty or forty 
or even, sometimes, seventy boxes of fish is 
added to the steamers earnings for the 
voyage. 

I purpose in this paper to give a short 
account of a visit I paid, in the capacity 
of chaplain of the Mission to Deep - Sea 
Fishermen, to the fleet of Messrs. Hewett & 
Co., which is known to the fishing world 
by the name of the “Short Blue,” and 
was, at the time alluded to, trawling on the 
south-eastern slopes of the Dogger Bank. 

On a fine morning in the early part of 
the month of August, I found myself at 
Rainham Ferry on board the steam carrier 
Progress. After a pious, though somewhat 
florid benediction on my undertaking, from 
a devout old fisherman on board the ad- 
joining coal-hulk, we set out on our voyage. 
The journey was pleasant enough — the 
only drawback being the lack of sleeping 
accommodation. All the berths in the cabin 
were occupied by the officers or engineers of 
the vessel; and though the captain volun- 


. teered to place his own at my service, I did 


, 





not feel justified in accepting his offer. I 
was, therefore, compelled to pass the night 
on a sofa outside the berth of one of the 
engineers. 

By the evening of the following day we 
were in sight of the fleet. With as little 
hesitation or uncertainty as a cabman would 
experience in driving his “fare” from the 
Royal Exchange to Paddington Railway 
Station, the good captain had safely con- 
ducted us more than 250 miles, and had 
reached the spot in mid-ocean where the 
smacks were at work. We were now in the 
very centre of that water district to which 
London is indebted for most of the fish sold 
in its markets, and where 12,0(/0 fishermen 
and boys spend the greater part of their 
lives. 

What a panorama opened before us! The 





ocean, onwhich not a ripple was stirred by the 
breeze, seemed everywhere bounded by the 
sky. The setting sun had reached the level 
of the horizon, and with its dying rays crim- 
soned the dark blue of the waters. In the 
distance arose the masts and sails, and finally 
the hulls, of a hundred and fifty smacks 
with their trawls down for the night. It 
was to me a novel sight and one not to 
be forgotten. I remained on the steamer 
till the following morning, when I was 
duly transferred to the Mission smack Chol- 
mondeley—a worthy craft of 64 tons, the 
hold of which is fitted up as a church 
and the after-part arranged with due regard 
to the comfort of the chaplain. 

Before recording my ministerial experiences 
in this new field of Christian enterprise it 
may not be out of place to give a brief 
résumé of the methods adopted by these 
fishermen in the prosecution of their work. 
The smacks remain on the fishing-ground 
for eight consecutive weeks. At the termi- 
nation of this period they return home for 
eight days. As they did not in the first 
instance start together, so neither do they go 
back at the same time. Scarcely aday passes 
but two or three leave for port, while others 
reappear, having ended their furlough. Thus 
it happens that all the year round, amid the 
gales and snow of winter, as well as in the 
height of summer, the owners of the “Short 
Blue” have more than a hundred and fifty 
vessels afloat, with crews numbering in the 
aggregate over a thousand men. 

When on the fishing-ground all the smacks 
combine under an experienced, weather- 
beaten skipper, who bears the imposing title 
of “The Admiral,” and to him all yield 
obedience. He determines the direction in 
which the fleet is each day to sail. At his 
signal they let down—or as it is technically 
called “ put to”—and hoist up the trawl. 
But it must be added that in exchange they 
reserve the right—a right which they freely 
exercise—of giving him a bit of their mind, 
in language which derives its nomenclature 
from the greatest fish emporium in the world, 
whenever he is unfortunate enough to lead 
them south among the oysters, or into some 
other unremunerative locality. 

The apparatus used for capturing the fish 
needs only a passing remark. It is simply 
a large bag-net, kept open by a long beam 
drawn across its mouth. To each end of the 
beam, at right angles to it, there is attached 
a piece of iron of nearly triangular shape. 
The beam itself is firmly fixed to the apex, 
and the tow-rope so adjusted that the base 
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of the triangle is drawn along the sea-bottom, 
and space is thus left between the beam and 
the ground for the fish to enter the net. Effec- 
tive, as long experience has proved this 
device to be, to the eye of a landsman like 
myself it seemed a crude construction. 
Perhaps I cannot better give an idea of 
the way in which these deep-sea fishermen 
prosecute their calling than by describing 
what a visitor would see who arrived at the 
south-east of the Dogger Bank any morning 
between the beginning of July and the end 
of October, supposing there was sufficient 





breeze for the smacksmen to carry on their 
work. We will assume that he has come up 
just after the fish of the previous night has 
been placed on board the steam carrier. 
The first thing he observes is that the Admi- 
ral is hoisting his signal-flag, and, followed 
by the other smacks, is sailing from the 
shallow water on the top of the Bank to a 
place along its sides, where the depth is from 
twenty to twenty-three fathoms. On its 
summit, or at a greater depth than this, 
there is not, at least during that season of 
the year, much to reward the fisherman’s 
toil. - At sunset the Admiral’s flag 
is again visible. This time it is 
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an intimation that he 
has put down the 
trawl and is about to 
sail in the direction 
from which he started 
in the forenoon. For 
the next half-hour all 
are _ busily 
engaged fol- 
lowing _ his 
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Sunday Morning Service. 


example. Through the 
night mast-head lights are 
glittering in all directions, 
and now and then is heard some man 
on the watch beguiling the midnight hour 
with a verse of Sankey’s hymns or one of 
Dibdin’s songs. About five o’clock in the 
early morning the signal-flag is seen once 
more. Now it gives the command “to haul 
up.” The next few hours are a time of busy 
labour. The trawl, with its half ton of fish, 
stones, and seaweed, is got up, its contents 
discharged on deck, and all hands set to 
work to clean the fish for market. This is 
done with astonishing rapidity. A number 
of boxes are thrown up from the hold, and 
in these the fish are carefully packed, a string 
being tied across the opening to prevent 
them falling out in transhipment, and a piece 
of wood containing a number corresponding 
to the number of the vessel is fastened to 
each box. Then follows what is termed the 
“ferrying ” of the fish to the steam carrier— 
a most dangerous operation in stormy 
weather, and involving the loss of many 
valuable lives. In the “Short Blue” fleet 
alone, thirty men are, on an average, drowned 






A man overboard. 


every year. A boat is launched over the 
side, no matter how heavy the sea, and three 
/men jump into it. Their mates hand the 
| boxes down to them, and the boat is towed 
j}astern of the smack with a seventeen- 
|fathom “painter” of two-inch rope, till it 
| has got into a position where the men can . 
|make their way to the steamer by the use 
| of their oars. Having come alongside, one of 
their number lays hold of the painter, and, 
placing the end of it, sometimes between his 
teeth, sometimes under his arm, seizes an 
opportunity, as the boat rises on the crest 
of a wave, to leap over the steamer’s side 
and tumble on deck. Having made fast the 
painter which he has carried on board with 
him, his two mates hand up to him the 
boxes; he drops the delivery-note into a 
basket in the galley, springs again into the 
boat, and with his companions makes for the 
steamer that has just returned from the 
coast. From this a fresh supply of empty 


boxes is procured, the smack’s letters are 





obtained, and then the boat returns to its 
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own vessel. The boxes are placed on deck, 
the small boat is hauled in, and the day’s 
work is done. As this packing and “ferry- 
ing ” process is being simultaneously carried 
on through the entire fleet, it not infrequently 
happens that on a wild winter’s morning as 
many as fifty boats are at one time hanging 
alongside the steamer, and the heaving, crash- 
ing, shouting, and general hubbub defy de- 
scription. 

Such. is the daily routine of the smacks- 
man’s life. Those who are able to realise it 
—to picture to themselves these hardy men 
going through all this labour, not only in 
summer, but amid the snow and ice and gales 
of winter, may form some idea of the toils 
and dangers and hardships which the deep- 
sea fishermen have to encounter. 

It is now time to turn to my chief object 
in writing this paper, and to give a brief 
sketch of the work of the Mission to Deep- 
Sea Fishermen among the trawlers of the 
North Sea. Four fine vessels are commis- 
sioned by the Society to cruise with the 
fleets ; and no one could witness, as I did, 
the eagerness manifested by the smacksmen 
tos appropriate the various blessings and 
advantages afforded by the Mission smack to 
all comers, or hear the loud expressions of 
regret when her voyage terminated, without 
echoing the deep desire of the Committee to 
place a mission vessel with every fleet. Mr. 
Edward Birkbeck, M.P., has most truly said, 
“They are doing in the North Sea a grand 
work, worthy of the support of a great 
maritime nation like England.” 

It not infrequently happens when there 
is a heavy sea breaking on the Banks that 
no Mission work can be done for days 
together, but when the weather is moderate 
or, as was the case during the greater por- 
tion of my visit, too calm for the smacks to 
“put to,” many favourable opportunities 
occur for holding intercourse with the men ; 
and I venture to think very few occupations 
are more interesting than that of visiting these 
fishermen on board their own craft. The 
best time for this purpose is either in the 
morning after the “night’s take” has been 
delivered to the steam carrier, or late in the 
evening. In the early part of the afternoon 
most of the men turn in for a little rest, and, 
with the exception of the solitary watch, no 
one is visible. The circumstance that many 
fishermen were in the habit of coming on 
board the Cholmondeley in the evening in- 
duced me to pay my visits in the morning 
while the men were taking a late breakfast ; 
for the reader must know that we keep 





fashionable hours on the Dogger Bank. The 
crew seldom breakfast before the night’s fish 
has been placed on board the steamer, or 
dine until the trawl has been “put to” at 
sunset. My visits were cordially received, 
and it was evident that the presence of a 
clergyman among these men, who had been 
so many years isolated from all society except 
of their own class, was welcomed with as 
much enthusiasm as the visit of a royal per- 
sonage to some provincial town. In every 
case respectful attention was accorded while 
I urged them to stick close to the Gospel- 
ship, and to make a good land-fall at the 
last. I have no disposition to flatter or cajole 
the North-Sea fishermen, but candour con- 
strains me to affirm that there is about them 
a frankness, a naturalness of manner, and an 
utter absence of self-consciousness which 
entitle them, despite their outward ap- 
pearance, to the designation of gentlemen. 
On this point, however, I cannot now 
enlarge. 

The relation of the Mission smack to the 
other vessels of the fleet is rather difficult to 
describe. It is not regarded as a church only, 
though the smacksmen assemble there for 
divine worship ; nor is it merely an hospital, 
though they resort thither for medicine and 
advice in sickness; neither is it a coffee- 
tavern mainly, though they often come on 
board for refreshment and a friendly chat. 
It is all these combined, and something more ; 
a general rendezvous where crews of different 
vessels meet and mingle for religious instruc- 
tion, social intercourse, an hour’s amusement, 
and even alittle harmless gossip. Ina word, 
it is the centre of the political, social, and 
religious life of the fishing community on the 
Dogger Bank. It would be scarcely affirming 
too much to say that Christian philanthropy 
never devised anything more conducive to 
the relief of human suffering than when it 
instigated the Mission to furnish their smacks 
with a medicine-chest, to which fishermen in 
case of sickness or accident might have re- 
course free of cost. During the eight weeks’ 
voyage of the Cholmondeley, which terminated 
with my return, no fewer than one hundred 
and five fishermen had applied to her for 
medicine or to have their wounds attended 
to, and upwards of 2,000 cases were treated 
on the four mission vessels last year.* 
If the medicine-chest had not been on 
board most of them would have been under 


* 10,000 pairs of woollen cuffs—so effective in preventing 
those painful “sea-blisters” from which the smacksmen suffer 
—were distributed in various fleets during 1884, and in every 
case a little card or book was attached; so that by all possible 
means the Gospel message might be spread. 
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The Coper. 


the necessity of returning home, and would | 
thus have forfeited the greater part of their | 
earnings for the voyage. Again and again I 
felt as I witnessed the daily visits of the sick 
and maimed to my cabin that the mission of 
the Cholmondeley was truly Christ-like in its 
character, and justified the Karl of Shaftes- 
bury’s statement, that “for moral purposes, 
for patriotic purposes, for religious purposes 
there never existed a better agency.” 

But after all, it is as the scene of religious 
worship, and as the representative of that 
power that ministers to man’s spiritual de- 
sires, that the Mission smack is most appre- 
ciated. It is the Sion of life to these men. 
Here influences work suited to quicken, to 
gratify, and to develop the mind and the 
heart. 

Frequently have fishermen told me that it 
was its connection with their spiritual nature 
that gave the Mission smack its transcendent 
value in their estimation. It would indeed 





be difficult to convey to a cold-hearted church- 





goer on land an adequate idea of the enthu- 
siasm with which the seamen look forward 
to the services in this floating church. I can 
never forget my first Sunday on board. The 
previous afternoon the crew were busily en- 
gaged in making preparation for the follow- 
ing day. The hold, from which the fish- 
trunks were removed, was well washed, a 
pulpit was erected, and empty boxes so 
arranged as to form rows of seats. As the 
Mission smack never trawls on Saturday 
night, these preparations could be thoroughly 
made, and hence everything was clean and 
well-ordered for the Sunday. About six 
o'clock on the morning of that day news 
reached us that the Salem, another Mission 
smack stationed with the Grimsby fleet, had 
arrived on her way home to Yarmouth. 
Shortly afterwards the captain and Scripture- 
reader came on board our vessel, and re- 
mained to breakfast. It was finally arranged 
that the morning service should be held on 
the Salem, and the afternoon on the Cholmon- 
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deley. Accordingly after breakfast we made 
for the former vessel, and hoisted the Mission 
flag. Presently we saw the smacks getting 
their small boats over the side, and the Ad- 
miral and his crew making towards us. This 
was a signal for others, and in a few minutes 
the water was dotted with boats carrying 
nen to our service. The deck of the Salem 
was soon crowded with brave, bronzed, and 
stalwart fellows, Having adjourned to the 
hold, worship was commenced. The Scripture- 
reader of the Salem took the devotional part 
of the service, and I delivered the address. As 
I looked at these men I was struck with their 
immense size and manifest physical power. 
Their very appearance—so sturdy, cheerful, 
simple-minded, and yet manly and brave— 
excited one’s admiration, and made it easy 
to preach to them. When we commenced 


singing, every one joined in—and such hearty | 


singing it was—in fact these men seemed to 


do everything heartily. The sermon was 
listened to with attention, and though its 
delivery occupied a considerable time, there 
was no manifestation of weariness; tho 
audience seemed to devour the words. The 
same heartiness characterized the service in 
the afternoon, at which there was about the 
same number present. I had requested the 
captain to have tea provided for any one 
who might wish to remain after service. 
Nearly all did so. I occupied the only 
chair on board, while my visitors in groups 
at around on the deck. Every man took 
one cup of tea, but refused a second. The 
conversation was natural, flowing, and befit- 
ting the occasion ; nor did a single remark 
transpire which might not have been uttered 
in a lady’s drawing-room. At six the admiral 
rose, saying, “I must now go and hoist my 
signal. Iam proud in having you here, sir. 
| Good-bye.” The others followed in a similar 





Supplying literature in a rough sea. 
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strain, and in a few minutes all were on 
board their own yessels, making ready to 
put down the gear. Thus ended one of the 
most romantic, profitable, and happy days I 
have passed since my ordination. 

On the following Sunday, after our daily 
intercourse during the week, the enthusiasm 
was, if possible, more intense; as I dwelt 
on the evidence afforded in the order of 
things around us, and more especially in the 
gift of the world’s Redeemer, that the Author 
of nature was fatherly, and desired our hap- 
piness, tears filled many eyes, and the offer 
of a free, full, and present salvation from the 
guilt and power of sin, through the atoning 
blood of Christ, was felt by them to be glad 
tidings of great joy. When the Holy Com- 
munion was celebrated at the close of my 
address, twenty-five seamen communicated. 
During this day nine men voluntarily signed 
the temperance pledge. This little incident 
leads me to remark that if the Mission smack 
exists as an agency for good, there is another 
agency which is terribly potent for evil, and 
which from various causes has lately excited 
a good deal of attention. I refer to the 
“Coper,” or floating grog-shop. This vessel 
sails out from some port in Holland, and 
presents a strong temptation to these fisher- 
men. If its traffic were confined to the sale 
of tobacco, I for one should not feel disposed 
to find fault with it. The use of tobacco 
may be a needless, but at the same time it is 
in the eyes of most men a very harmless self- 
indulgence. An effort to deprive men ex- 
posed to such hardships and unceasing toil, 
as are the North-Sea fishermen, of this little 
luxury is one with which the writer of this 
paper has absolutely no sympathy. He 
knows too well how the soothing pipe helps 
them in beguiling many a weary hour; and 
here I would incidentally venture to suggest 
whether it might not be to the interests both 
of fishermen and smack-owners for the Mis- 
sion smacks to undertake the sale of tobacco. 
This would to some degree diminish the 
temptation which the “coper” presents. For, 
alas! this vessel has other merchandise. It 
offers, at a comparatively small cost, almost 
every kind of intoxicant, through too free 
and unrestrained a use of which many a 
brave fisherman has been lost, and much 
misery inflicted on his surviving family. 

“Look,” said a young fisherman, who from 
his being about the smallest man in the fleet 
had obtained the sobriquet of “dot,” “look 








there, sir, that’s the coper what sells spirits 
to the chaps !” 

Finding myself in close proximity to this 
notorious vessel, I induced two of the Chol- 
mondeley’s crew to row me thither. The 
skipper, a Dutchman who spoke English 
fairly, entered freely into conversation, and 
although I used much plainness of speech in 
impugning the morality of his calling, he 
showed no resentment. It is much to be 
regretted that the information which I thus 
obtained cannot be disclosed without render- 
ing myself open to the charge of abusing con- 
fidence. One fact, however, may be men- 
tioned without any reserve, namely, that the 
“coper,” in its eight weeks’ voyaging among 
the fleets, manages to dispose of 2,000 lbs. of 
tobacco; and there is little doubt that if the 
Mission were to provide this one thing for 
sale in some other place, these grog-shops 
would be far less visited than they are, and, 
indeed, might not find it pay to carry on 
their degrading calling. 

The homeward journey in the Cholmondeley 
was not by any means the most enjoyable 
part of the visit. For the first day we were, 
as the skipper expressed it, “sailing in the 
wind’s eye,” and consequently made little 
progress. The following day, being a dead 
calm, we made still less. On the third, we 
had something in the shape of a gale of wind, 
which was accompanied with rain so dense 
that we could scarcely see the length of the 
jib-boom. On casting the lead we found our- 
selves at one time in twenty fathoms of 
water, and in a few minutes later in less than 
five. From this circumstance we inferred 
that we were close to the Lemon Bank, but 
as it was too thick to see its light-ship, we 
could not determine the precise spot. We 
lay to all night, and on the following morn- 
ing saw the buoy on the southern extremity 
of the bank just under our stern! We made 
a fresh start, and in the afternoon of that 
day reached Yarmouth, where I was wel- 
comed by many whose acquaintance I had 
made on the fishing-ground. I threw my 
“sou’-wester” and “jersey” into the Chol- 
mondeley’s locker and walked ashore ; and as 
I reflected on the occupation of the past few 
weeks, and the scenes which I had witnessed, 
I could not help exclaiming, “ Well done! 
Mission to Deep-Sea Fishermen. 'The age of 
Christian heroism is not yet passed.”* 

* The Secretary of the Mission to Deep-Sea Fishermen, 81, 


New Bridge Street, E.C., will gladly furnish further details of 
this deeply interesting and most important work.—Eb. 8.M. 
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A Story for Poung Men and Maidens. 


By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT, Avuruor or ‘ CorzresTanzs,” 


CHAPTER XVI.—SECRET STRUGGLES. 
O* Monday Miss Sebborn had an engage- 


ment at a picnic. It was a very pleasant 
one, and yet she did not enjoy it quite so 
much as usual. She would have preferred 
one half-hour’s quiet stroll with Mr. Ridg- 
mont to all the attention she received from 
others that day, even including the dance 
with which the day ended. She was tired 
on Tuesday, restless and dissatisfied, and 
dawdled about the grounds all the morning ; 
driving out, making calls with her mother in 
the afternoon, she was unable to forget the 
Garths or the distasteful new thoughts the 
Rector had suggested on Saturday. Indeed, 
it was pursuing these to a farther conclusion 
which made her so uneasy. She did not want 
to change her manner of life ; it had hitherto 
yielded her all she wished for. She did not 
desire to face the other side of the question ; 
and yet was her existence satisfying ? Did she 
wish it to go on so to the very end—all com- 
fort, all pleasure, one long, bright picnic day ? 
A few weeks ago she would have laughed, 
and answered “ Yes” without hesitation, but 
now—might there not bea better, if more 
painful way ; and was not she—Media Seb- 
born—capable of treading it? Her pulse 
beat quicker at the thought. She had read 
such lives as Elizabeth Fry’s and Sister 
Dora’s ; she knew what such women as Miss 
Nightingale and Mrs. Butler had done with 
all their noble enthusiasm. She had ad- 
mired these, her fellow-women, but she had 
never dreamed of following their example ; 
and now, though she did not know it, she 
was saying with Moses, “ Lord, send whom 
Thou wilt send,” but not me. “If Igo but 
one step within this open door, who can say 
how far I shall have to go?” That was the 
question which kept Media Sebborn restless 
and unsatisfied. Hers was not a nature to 
do things by halves, and she shuddered at 
putting her hand to the plough, and finding 
it scorching under her touch. So all Tuesday 
she with definite purpose turned the thought 
away, and occupied her whole time with 
trifles. 





Her father seemed sad at dinner, and- 


when her mother inquired if he had heard 
anything of young Garth, he answered 
shortly, “He is only just alive,” and spoke 
in the tone which all at home understood 








**LirrLte Rarnznow,” Ere. 


implied, “that subject is not to be re- 
newed.” 

“Only just alive!” repeated Media to her 
self ; and then she tried to think of whom she 
would meet at the tennis party at the Grange 
next day. No doubt the officers from the 
barracks who had been at the picnic ; and 
then she counted off on her fingers twenty 
of the young people of the neighbourhood 
besides. 

“You see, mother, they have three courts, 
and it is to be a garden party as well. I 
think I will wear that cream muslin, Madame 
Valaise sent down last week, and the hat to 
match.” 

“Yes, my dear, that will be just the thing. 
There is a good deal of lace about it ; still, 
Madame Valaise always makes her things 
look simple.” 

And Media went up-stairs and took the 
fresh, elegant dress out of its box and shook it 
out and admired it. Suddenly, to the surprise 
of her maid, she tossed it on the bed, and 
left the room with a frown on her brow. 

“Well,” exclaimed the maid, “I never! 
What will please Miss Sebborn if this doesn’t 
please her? She’s always the best-dressed 
young lady about, which is a great comfort, 
but she never had a nicer dress of the sort 
than this. Something’s wrong, that’s certain, 
but whatever can it be?” and the servant 
turned the dress over and over, examining it 
carefully, and yet not able to discover an im- 
perfection. 

Media in the meantime had gone out into 
the garden. 

The September moon rolled up above the 
hills—a glorious full harvest moon. The beds 
of red geraniums and the long rows of stan- 
dard roses gleamed pale in her beams. Fan- 
tastic shadows from the fir-trees lay along 
the grassy terraces, and the recesses of the 
wood. showed black as night. Parts of the 
Hall stood out with sharp distinctness, while 
in the deep embrasures of the windows, and 
the carved doorways, and across the Eliza- 
bethan front the shadows lay heavily. It 
was a beantiful night, a weird, unearthly 
one. The air was laden with the sickly 
after-perfume of the flowers, and low-flying 
bats fluttered round in wide circles, now in 
the full moonlight, now invisible, yet ever 
there. An owl gave one long cry from the 


woods, making the girl start with a sudden 
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terror, and then all was again unbroken 
stillness. 

“ Only just alive,” Media repeated to her- 
self. Freer Garth had but little place in her 
mind ; it was the position he occupied, not 
himself, which interested her, the position 
which some day, hateful thought, she must her- 
self fill. Media wandered about the garden 
utterly miserable, her hands loosely clasped, 
her head bent, her white dress gleaming, 
she was filled by dejection. The sight of 
her so troubled, filled with sadness a heart 
into which she had crept as a ray of sunshine, 
loved and welcomed many a time. Mr. 
Ridgmont, on his way home from a visit to a 
distant farm-house, had taken the near cut 
through the park, and now paused very near 
the spot where Freer had once stood. It 
was no hour to intrude himself on Miss 
Sebborn’s notice, the Rector thought; besides, 
what right had he, as he fain would have 
done, to take her hand and ask, “ Media, 
what ails you?” What right had he to beg 
a share of the burden which oppressed her ? 
It would be a liberty, and an unwarrantable 
liberty, to take. With a sigh the Rector con- 
tinued his walk home. But the vision of 
that white figure pacing sadly up and down 
those wide terraces would not be banished, 
and long after Media was asleep in her pretty 
room, with a smile on her face, the Rector 
was walking round his own ill-kept garden 
thinking of her. As he had speculated on 
the cause of her evident dejection, the idea 
had come to him that perhaps she had some 
love trouble of which he knew nothing. 
With an indignant cry of denial, he thrust 
the possibility from him. But then his 
calmer judgment said, why, after all, should 
not this thing be? He knew but little of the 
life she led, the friends with whom her time 
was passed. His pleasure of a weekly visit to 
the Hall told him little, for Mr. Sebborn liked 
to have few visitors on that day, and the 
Rector took his place in the family circle asa 
friend who was one of themselves. This had 
been very delightful to Mr. Ridgmont, and, 
almost unknown to himself, these Saturday 
evenings had been hours to which he silently 
referred in all the previous week. He had 
seen Media as the daughter beloved at home 
often, but seldom indeed as the young lady 
in society—for the Rector had no time to 
spend in gaieties ; his days were too full of 
occupation to permit him to accept the 
numerous invitations which at first poured 
in upon him, and which now for the most 
part had ceased. The few times he had 
met Miss Sebborn out he had not enjoyed, 

















for she was so surrounded by others he had 
no chance of conversation with her, and felt 
himself left in the cold. He had noticed she 
was the loveliest and most sought after of the 
young girls, and he had not wondered at 
this, for she had inherited from her mother a 
high-bred air and graceful carriage not to be 
seen in any of the rest. Mrs. Sebborn was 
connected with old county families who, 
though poor enough, were secretly envied and 
openly courted by the rich business people 
whose costly mansions were dotted about in 
the extreme suburbs of the city. To the 
county houses, where they were never asked, 
Miss Sebborn went by right, and the most 
prosperous mill-owner in the district, who 
employed thousands of workpeople, who was 
himself senior member for the city, would 
have been delighted to have been assured 
that at length Media Sebborn had consented 
to look upon his son in a warmer light than 
as the pleasant friend she had known all 
her life. 

As the Rector tramped round and round 
his damp garden paths, he remembered 
this young man and several others whom he 
had heard mentioned as aspirants to Miss 
Sebborn’s favour. But this young man he 
recollected as a bright, happy Oxonian, much 
petted by every one, and one who took no 
pains to hide the admiration he felt for 
“Media,” as he was familiar enough to call 
her. And Mr. Ridgmont quickly convinced 
himself it was something connected with this 
gentleman which had caused Miss Sebborn’s 
sadness. 

As the conclusion forced itself upon him, a 
great bitterness swept over his heart, jarring 
all his nature ; the quiver of pain opened his 
eyes—for a moment he could hardly believe 
in his discovery. The hot blood went rushing 
through his veins and tingling into his hands 
and face as he whispered to himself, “It is 
true I love her.” And then he hid his face 
in his hands and, leaning on the gate, dreamed 
a blissful dream. 

He was a resolute man, not one to take up 
a purpose and ever let it drop again, not one 
to love and calmly relinquish anything. And 
he was as quick to form resolutions as deter- 
mined in pursuing them. ‘ 

So he told himself that after all he did not 
know that Media cared for the young Oxonian, 
though he well knew the young fellow did for 
her ; and that his first business should be to 
find out if as yet there was any engagement. 
He would go into the city the next morning 
and make the inquiry direct from Mr. Seb- 
born ; and ask his permission to try and win 
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his daughter. He thought very humbly of 
himself ; he was twelve years older than this 
girl, he had no riches to offer her; as his 
wife she must lead the life he did. Yet 
if there was a chance of winning her no 
earthly consideration should deter him; he 
could be to her all she needed; no boyish 
fancy but the absorbing, abiding devotion of 
a strong, matured heart would be hers, and 
the first and only love of a soul which had 
never cared for a woman before he could lay 
at her feet. It was very little, he argued, 
and unworthy of Media’s acceptance, and yet 
it was his all ; and whether she took the gift 
or left it, from this moment he belonged to 
her. And so with a glow of joy he turned 
and unlocked his door and entered his study. 
There amongst all the books on the table 
stood a tray with his modest supper. The 
servants had gone as usual to bed and the 
house was very quiet. He lighted a candle 
and went from room toroom. Howdifferently 
they would look if Media came! He saw 
the bareness, the rigidity of the place, good 
enough furniture and many lovely pictures 
and strange curios were there, but all appeared 
to want the home touch of a lady’s hand. 
He saw his Rectory with a new light in it 
now, and what satisfied the clergyman yester- 
day did not to-day. 

Then he knelt to pray before going up- 
stairs and for the first time her dear name 
trembled on hislips. As it did so he stopped. 
He had prayed God to bless her, to give her 
to him and to make their future wholly His. 
And as Mr. Ridgmont prayed the question 
came to him, but would Media desire nothing 
in life but God’s glory? Was the will of 
God first with her before all things else? He 
did not rise from his knees, he could not, but 
he turned sick at heart. He knew this was 
not so. Miss Sebborn’s had been the plea- 
sant, harmless, kindly life any girl might 
lead ; but full well he knew it had been a 
selfish one too, full of refinements and plea- 
sures, with no self-sacrifice, no earnest work 
in it. Nothing of the reality which must 
have appeared had the mainspring of the 
soul’s life been there. No, Mr. Ridgmont 
was bound to confess it. Media was a beau- 
tiful, happy girl, accomplished and intelligent, 
yet she missed the highest gift; she could 
not say—“ TI live, yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me,” and this was just what he was bound 
to say—what he had said joyfully with a 
confident faith which had lifted his soul 
above discouragements many a time. He 
had said it to himself when he gave up his 
beloved profession and turned his back on 





the brilliant prospects before him to become 
an insignificant country parson. He still 
wore his V.C. cross, but inside his waist- 
coat, where no one could see it, and he 
pressed his hand upon it when any special 
trial came and when all things were dark. 
It seemed to repeat to him the legend of his 
life, “I live, yet not I.” And he went on to 
fight the sin and misery and wretched soul 
depression in his poor colliers’ lives as 
earnestly as he had pressed on at Delhi, that 
blinding, burning day, and he had always 
yet felt over him the same shadowing hand, 
the like outside strength. But this evening 
as he knelt in the yellow moonlight on his 
study floor, he was more alone, more for- 
saken, than in the fiercest moment of battle. 
The war was internal, the enemy himself. 
He was fighting down the love dearer to 
him than life, strangling the new-born bliss 
which had just come to his empty heart. 
He could not do it, he cried, he could not 
do it. Yet, too well he knew that if he 
took into his inmost being a wife who 
cared only for the things of the world he 
must lower his own spiritual life; nay, 
that so deadened year by year it might die 
out altogether, and not his own soul only 
but those “committed to him,” those to 
whom God had sent him to bring “ life and 
immortality,” losing the living witness, might 
themselves be lost. And then an eternity 
of shame and sorrow would open, beginning 
with the day, this day on which he set 
earth before heaven, a wife before Christ. 
He knelt on for a long time, the moon 
went down and it was in the grey morning 
light he rose from the struggle a pale, worn- 
out man, but once more a victor. He slept 
long and heavily that morning the sleep of ex- 
haustion, and was unconscious of the sunshine 
streaming through the blinds, which made 
the landscape so beautiful, which sparkled 
in the dew on the grass and in the misty 
lines of cobwebs in the hedges, which looked 
so exquisite to Media Sebborn as she rode 
early to the city. She had made up her 
mind at least this once to face what she dis- 
liked, and the resolution lifted a weight from 
her spirits which rose with a rebound, so 
that avery bright and cheerful as well as 
lovely face was that on which Mrs. Garth’s 
eyes rested as she entered their homely little 
parlour that morning. 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE FIRST VISIT. 


THE little room in which she was seated 
struck Miss Sebborn with a pang. She had 
expected to see poverty, but not this kind of 
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poverty. On two or three occasions she had 
accompanied her mother on her visits to the 


cottages near her home, and had heard want | 


pleaded by women who did not hesitate to 
proclaim and exaggerate their need. And 
yet in the poorest of them there had been 
the usual cottage furniture, and always the 
blazing fire which makes any place look cheer- 
ful—for coals could be obtained very cheaply 
at the neighbouring pit mouths—but here 
was no proclamation of poverty. She felt 
she was in a place where for a lifetime narrow 
means had been cheerfully endured and made 
the best of. The chintz curtains and chair 
covers, though faded to the last degree, were 
cleanly washed ; the carpet though thread- 
bare was carefully swept. There were no 
vulgar decorations about, but three out of 
the five nice pictures on the walls were frame- 
less—perhaps they were young Garth’s pro- 
ductions, she told herself—and Miss Sebborn 
felt this poverty was of the kind she might 
some day come to, should her father ever 
become in all the vicissitudes of business a 
poor man; so it was with a gentle sympathy, 
as well as curiosity, she looked at Mrs. 
Garth. 

Her black dress was cheap, but neat; her 
widow’s cap was clean, but the face, worn, 
lined, and colourless, attracted Media most ; 
this poor woman was evidently suffering 
terribly, for her mouth was drawn, and yet 
in the quiet eyes were confidence and peace. 
She even smiled as Media opened the basket 
she had taken from her groom, and heaped 
grapes and flowers on the table. 

“T thought, perhaps, you would like a 
few flowers, Mrs. Garth ?” 

“Oh! thank you, Miss Sebborn, these are, 
indeed, a treat. We must put the best in 
Freer’s room. He always notices them—and 
the grapes are beautiful. I have been wish- 
ing for some English grapes for him—the 
foreign ones are not good now.” 

“No, indeed, they are always nasty. Why 
did you not send to us for some.” A flush 
rose in Mrs. Garth’s cheek, and before she 
could answer Media quickly proceeded— 
“T beg your pardon, we ought to have 
thought of it without reminder. I will not 
forget again; till Mr. Garth is well he shall 
not want for grapes.” 

“Thank you very much, but ”—and then 
witha sob the thin trembling hands went up 
and hid the mother’s face. 

Media touched Mrs. Garth’s arm gently, 
and said, “Oh, surely it is not so bad as 
thati—surely after all he will get better, he is 
80 young, he can’t really, you know, be dying.” 

22 








“T must not cry,” said Mrs. Garth, “or he 
will see it,” and her hands dropped from her 
tearless face, and she sat motionless trying 
to suppress her emotion. She had evidently 
not heard a word Media had said, so the girl 
tried again to comfort her. 

“No doubt your son is weak, but young 
people do not die from weakness. The fever 
has gone, has it not ?” 

“Ah, yes, the fever was a terrible time, 
but both young and old do die from just 
weakness, and oh, Miss Sebborn, you cannot 
think how weak my boy is. This is the 
third day he has lain and taken no notice of 
any one, he seems just sinking, sinking away.” 

“But cannot you give him something to 
keep up his strength ?” 

“We do, and he swallows spoonfuls of 
beef tea and brandy still, but if he ceases to 
do that and falls into a heavy sleep—” Again 
Mrs. Garth’s hand went trembling up to her 
eyes, and again she conquered herself. ‘The 
doctor says if we could only rouse him, if he 
would only take the least interest in any- 
thing, it would be the best thing for hin— 
but I fear he is past that.” 

“Tt must be a great trouble to you, Mrs. 
Garth.” 

* Ah, Miss Sebborn, no one can tell what 
a trouble. Freer has always been the best of 
sons; he never gave his father or myself a 
minute’s uneasiness, and since my husband 
died he has been everything to all of us. 
Oh! my God! spare my boy,” she cried, 
wringing her hands. “Yet not my will, but 
thine be done,” she added, bending her head 
as though to receive a blow. 

Media burst into tears. ‘Oh, Mrs. Garth, 
how can you say ¢hat? surely you want your 
son to live whether orsnot!” 

“No,” said the poor woman, sadly. “No 
—not if it is against the will of God, for He 
knows best, and I would rather trust Freer 
with Him than judge for him myself.” 

“ But, oh!” said the girl, “it is so hard.” 
She felt she could say no more, that this 
grief was beyond human comforting, and so 
she rose and left. And the mother carried 
the flowers and fruit up to Freer’s hot room. 
He lay motionless, half-dozing, a mere skele- 
ton, and Mrs. Garth bent over him and 
squeezed a grape into the parched lips. He 
swallowed it with an effort and feebly opened 
his eyes. A bunch of tea-roses and maiden- 


hair ferns in a tumbler on his little table 
caught his eye, he looked listlessly at them 
for a few minutes, and then his gaze wandered 
to the old blue china bowl which stood on 
the drawers filled with green-house gera- 
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niums, stephanotis, and starry jessamine, and 
there his gaze rested content. His mother 
had peeled another grape, and as she gave it 
to him he looked at her inquiringly; her 
heart gave a glad throb as she saw the ques- 
tion in his eyes, and she replied, “ Miss Seb- 
born has brought them, and also these 
grapes.” 

Freer said nothing, but all day long and 
many times during the night Eunice saw him 
looking at the flowers; and once, when she 
offered him a draught of tea, he whispered, 
“grapes.” Howprecious was that single word! 

“He is beginning to show an interest,” 
said Mrs. Garth to Eunice gladly. 

The next day the doctor pronounced his 
atient “certainly a shade better ;” and Kel- 
ett went to the mill with a happier heart 
than he had known for many a day. 

Twice during the day when the flowers 
were moved Freer missed them, and feebly 
motioned for them to be put back again where 
he could see them; and he even asked, in 
such low tones that Eunice could hardly 
catch them, “ Did she bring them herself ?” 

“Yes, and said she would come again with 
thore.” 

A smile stole over the young man’s face, 
and he closed his eyes, and presently slept. 

Media rode home thinking as she had 
never thought before. Her very soul was 
stirred by sympathy with the poor mother 
she had seen suffering so keenly and yet sub- 
mitting so quietly—putting the will of God 
before the dearest love of her life. This was 
indeed a power which overcame the world. 
Where did that feeble, suffering woman get 
it ? It made Mrs, Garth heroic with a heroism 
greater than that over which a thousand 
times more fuss and noise are made, There 
had been nothing repulsive in the house ; no- 
thing offensive in the poverty of the place. 
Only a gentle, broken-down woman, endued 
with a superhuman great courage. 

“Td rather have what Mrs. Garth has got 
than be a queen,” she said to herself. She 
went home, and told her mother all about 
her visit. 

“You are sure, dear child, there is no in- 
fection ¢” 

“Quite sure, mother. There never was in- 
fection, and now the fever is past ; but yet it 
seems certain young Garth will die. I shall 
go and ask after him again to-morrow.” 

“Not to-morrow, Media; we are engaged 
to the Overtons’ tennis party ; have you for- 
gotten ?” 

“T wish we were not going; I’m tired of 
tennis parties.” 





“T never thought to hear you say so, 
Media; you are so fond of playing.” 

“Oh yes, it’s all very well in its way, 
but——” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Sebborn seriously, 
“T know quite well what you are feeling, that 
in a life so real as ours ought to be there is 
no satisfaction in passing our time in amuse- 
ments, however innocent. Is it not so?” 

“Something very like it, mother.” 

“And yet you are not quite right; to 
keep a bow always bent is not the way to 
produce elasticity. To think only on one 
subject, to mix only with one kind of people, 
to have no change of work or of scene, is not 
the best thing for any of us. God’s work is 
better done by a person with many interests 
than by one wholly absorbed in but one. And 
then, Media, even these amusements are 
useful and health-giving. Soon life will be 
too full of work for them. But then let God 
so fill and occupy your life. Do not fill it 
for yourself ; that is a mistake young people 
often make to their own hurt.” 

“T do not understand your talking so, 
mother, when you are never so happy as when 
pottering about in the cottages and helping 
some one.” 

“T am very happy, Media; I think no 
woman more so. I have my husband, my 
children, and my home—all the dearest and 
the best in the world; and then I have the 
poor people—Christ’s poor—besides. I ought, 
Media, to be grateful,” said Mrs. Sebborn, with 
a flush on her face. ‘God has given me a 
very full and happy life, but the best of it all 
is He has given me it; but you, Media, are 
more like your Aunt Ella than myself ; and 
the life which makes me so happy—so com- 
pletely happy—would not have satisfied her. 
She wanted great things.” 

“Tell me about her, mother—her begin- 
ning, I mean, of course. I know all about her 
now.” 

“Well, when a girl, even the gaieties she 
loved at first presently tired her, and she 
left home, where she might have been of such 
use as even, perhaps, to have retarded the 
ruin of your Uncle Harry, for he would 





always follow Ella’s lead and listen to her ad- 
vice, which he would not do with any one else. 
She tried various phases of life, then a very 
unusual course for a lady of position. She 
was busy in all; she worked hard, but she 
was dissatisfied. She renounced everything 
that makes life pleasant, and would not waste 
any time by coming home. Then, after years 
of separation, when all others forsook him, 
| She heard of your Uncle Harry’s ruin. She 
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handed over her workman’s institute, her 
sailor’s lodging-house, and all her other works 
at , and came here, arranged the sale, 
did the best she could for Harry, and took 
him away. with her, nursed him during his 
long illness, showed him the way to heaven ; 
and he died blessing her—forgiven. Then she 
had nothing to do again ; but she had learnt 
the lesson of waiting upon God. A poor old 
gardener of theirs was taken ill. His old 
mistress went to see him in the infirmary. 
He loved her devotedly, and when his ‘ young 
lady ’ left him became so miserable, that Ella 
asked leave to remain and nurse him. When 
the old man was cured, another patient begged 
her to remain, and so her work came to her 
bit by bit. She became a nurse. The doc- 
tors soon recognised her wonderful ability, 
and after years of patient service a great 
opening presented itself, and she became the 
Lady Superintendent of the great St. John’s 
Hospital; and through her exertions the 
splendid Convalescent Home at has 
been established. You know how bright and 
satisfied she is now ; but I remember her very 
different. Don’t you know, ‘Any one can 
kick open the doors of God’s providence ?’” 

“But how does one know, mother, if God 
will use one at all ?” 

“ Ah! yes, there is an ‘if.’ Jf we give 
ourselves to God to use or to not use as 
pleases Him best—if we can say, ‘Not my 
will, but thine be done!’—then He will use 
us, but not else. This is His preparation.” 

“Why, that is just what poor Mrs. Garth 
said— Not my will, but thine be done.’ And 
you use it in quite a different sense.” 

“That little sentence has a hundred dif- 
ferent meanings. It is the first and last les- 
son of a Christian’s life, and it takes all that 
life to learn it perfectly. Yet in another 
sense it is the first we must learn by heart.” 

It was not often Mrs. Sebborn talked in 
this kind of way to her children, and the 
conversation made Media understand her 
mother better than she had ever done before. 
She had always been their dear, kind, plea- 
sant mother; but now Media awoke, as all 
children do when they become men and 
women, to a comprehension of their parent’s 
character, and so begin almost unconsciously 
to watch them and take an estimate of them. 
And woe to that parent whose actions and 
motives submitted to that ordeal prove un- 
worthy. No word may be spoken, no re- 
proach uttered, but from that day separa- 
tion has begun; yet, on the other hand, if 
their characters are able to pass through the 
crucible uninjured, how much closer, nearer, 











are these parents to their children in the 
future! How truly reverenced ! 

Media went to the Overtons’ tennis party, 
and enjoyed it too; every one remarked 
how well she looked, and how happy she 
seemed, but the next day she was again 
riding into the city. 

There was a little stir of expectancy about 
the place, which Media felt the moment 
Eunice admitted her. Media looked at this 
girl with interest ; she was about her own 
age, but different in all other respects. Her 
face was colourless and thin, and her eyelids 
were red with watching; and though there 
was a peacefulness in her air, she had not yet 
attained to the restfulness and settled convic- 
tion of repose to be noticed in Mrs. Garth. 
Eunice on her part had been eagerly wishing 
Media to come again, and so it was with a 
little tremor of excitement she ushered her 
into the sitting-room, and told her that Freer 
was rather better. 

“It was your flowers, Miss Sebborn, that 
roused him! He has spoken several times. 
Oh, how lovely these are! Will you ex- 
cuse my leaving you? Mother’s lying down, 
and I will just run up and show them to 
Freer. How beautifully they are arranged!” 

“T am glad you think so; I did them as 
well as I could, and my mother always likes 
me to do ours at home.” 

Away went Eunice, and Media heard her 
voice in the room above, and then a pause, 
then again Eunice’s tones sounded, and then 
her foot on the stairs. Hesitatingly she 
spoke when she re-entered the room. 

“Miss Sebborn, I am afraid you won't 
like it, but Freer wants to see you, and,” she 
added, looking at the beautiful girl before 
her, “and oh! now when he seems to have 
got a little turn for the better, I did not like 
to contradict him, it might make him as bad 
as ever; but will you? would you mind? It 
would be very kind !” 

“Does he look very ill?” asked Media 
fearfully, all her old horror of sicknéss and 
death coming back with a rush. 

“Qh, no!” cried Eunice eagerly; “ you 
cannot think how much better he looks this 
morning. He slept more last night than 
ever since he began to be ill. Please do come 
up.” 

“ Will you go first, please ?” was all Media 
could say, and she followed Eunice up-stairs 
with a beating heart. 

At a glance she saw the room, small and 
clean, with darned white curtains at the win- 
dow, and only a strip of carpet at the foot of 
the bed; nothing bright or cheering about 
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it but her own flowers. Another step, and 
she stood by the bedside, and with eyes 
swimming with tears stretched out her hand. 
With a great effort Freer laid his shadowy 
fingers within hers, and she held them as 
she looked down on him—wasted to emacia- 
tion, with large, bright eyes, looking up at 
her own with adoring love and gratitude. 
That was allshe saw, nothing horrible ordread- 
ful. Only some sensation, half pain, thrilled 
through her, and Eunice stood by and smiled. 

Freer made a feeble motion, which his 
sister readily understood, and brought a chair. 

“ Not there,” Freer whispered. 

“Let me put it here, Miss Sebborn. Freer 
is very particular, you know; he wants you 
to sit just where Mr. Ridgmont does ; it is 
exactly the right place for his eyes.” 

Media was glad the chosen position was 
with her back to the light, for at that name 
she felt her face glow. And then she realised 
that it was, indeed, here the Rector had min- 
istered, and the remembrance filled the place 
with interest. So Media sat and talked easily 
and brightly, telling Freer how beautiful the 
country had looked as she came along, describ- 
mg the view from Rossan Mount, and telling 
him the moment he was strong enough she 
should see he went off to Scarboro’. 

“Tt will be time to go to work then,” he 
murmured with a smile. 





“Oh, but not till you are quite strong. 
Your sister must go with you; I’m sure she, 
too, needs a holiday. I know such nice 
comfortable little lodgings on the North 
Shore. Don’t you trouble about work. My 
father, I know, wants you back at the ware- 
house ; but never mind, he always does what 
Iask him. Now, see, here are some more 
grapes, my own favourite muscatelles. Mind 
you enjoy them!” and with a bright nod 
the young lady ran down-stairs, opening 
the front door before Eunice could overtake 
her. 

And as she saw Miss Sebborn cantering 
away, the working girl, who stood watching 
her, blessed her for the life and brightness 
she had brought to that poor place, and the 
rich one as she rode home could hardly res- 
train herself from singing, so light-hearted 
was she. 

“Mother,” she cried, as she entered the 
morning-room, “I have seen young Garth, 
and it was not dreadful at all. I shall go 
again. You can’t think how pleased they 
were to see me.” 

“Yes; that, dear, I am sure they would 
be,” said Mrs. Sebborn, looking lovingly at 
her beautiful daughter. 

“Oh, you know they did not make a great 
talk about it, but somehow made one feel it. 
Yes, I shall go again.” 





LITTLE CITY MISSIONARIES. 


PFE who live in the country where the 

roadsides are pretty with greenery, who 
all the year round look out from their windows 
on the graceful things which God has made, 
canenever understand the immense lack of 
the lives spent amid the desolation and 
dulness of labyrinths of little streets in 
great towns, and especially in the square 
miles of such barrenness that London contains. 
Visitors who come to our city from little 
towns in the provinces and run through our 
great streets with their shops piled up with 
lilies and roses, and see the girls on the steps 
of our Exchange and at the gates of our 
railway stations with little fairy pyramids 
of button-holes, forget the countless men and 
women toiling in the factories, and laughing 
children they have left at home, who have 
only their little dull room and paved street ; 
and the multitude of worn, and aged, and 
sick, who never go forth from their weary 
chamber, and see only chimney pots and 
water spouts and brick walls, black with soot, 





the year round. To tens of thousands that 
is all. 

It is quite wonderful what the scent and 
sight of a flower can do among such people. 
Whilst to country people, a flower may be 
never aught but a flower, white, red, or yel- 
low leaves. which may be pulled from a hedge- 
row or trodden under foot ina field walk, 
almost nothing, and quite useless; yet in 
the city the littie thing has great work to do 
for God. Standing in that brown jug in the 
window, or lying all flat and dry and colour- 
less between the pages of the Sunday-school 
Bible, what care-strained hearts has its simple 
face eased! what sickness has it shared, what 
sorrows gladdened, to what loneliness has it 
been a companion !—these are among the 
beautiful and secret things which belong to 
God only. 

There is a society which has chosen these 
pretty simple things as its city missionaries ; 
and where could better be found? Their 
quiet face so full of courage, their handsome 
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eyes so full of purity, their presence so still 
amid the bustling movements of noisy life, 
their bounty shed, like all God’s bounty, 
whether heeded or not, out of their own nature 
and fulness of beauty and perfume, well fit 
them to win their way into souls. They are 
sent out with little Bible-messages of mercy 
especially suited to the people where they 
themselves are especially welcomed. They 
are city missionaries, 

What burdens there are upon a great city’s 
sick which a little flower may lighten, while 
they wait to go to their graves, those who 
send them one will come to know when He 
who is in their black-hole prison with them 
shall render to every man according to his 
work. Meanwhile there are lone, and cold, 
and tired hearts that can perceive no wind 
playing among the growing grasses, nor any 
more see even a tree, sitting in darkness, and 
they are all His who made the pretty scented 
things to bless them. 

It is in the sacred office of ministering to 
these that bunches of flowers have been em- 
ployed now for some years by the unpreten- 
tious Mission, whose office is at 110, Cannon 
Street, London. We believe it was a lady 
who first thought of thus dispatching flowers 
to the alleys and courts. They go with little 
passages of God’s word hung round their 
necks. It is quite beautiful that they should 
thus wear the guerdon of their King, and in 
their own quiet, tranquil way convey the 
double messages of His grace. 

Last year three hundred and seventy-two 
thousand five hundred of these floral mes- 
sengers were sent out by this society. What 
work they did in the souls of the people into 
whose faces they looked up, unmoved, and 
in silence and quietude bringing the Scrip- 
tures, nobody knows, It was all too beautiful 
and akin to heaven and God to be put into 
statistics ; but it will live when we are dust. 
_ Here a peeping rosebud made one anxious- 
over-much a moment calm and quiet ; there 
a heart of stone was turned to flesh again, as 
the flesh of a little child. She was holding 
a gillyflower to her nostrils to smell, then she 
took the corner of her apron and wiped a 
tear away. Something said, “Blessed are 
the pure in heart,” for with that scent she 
was a girl again, the country village was 
around her as she crossed the village green 
to Sunday-school. She had said her prayers 
then. How long it seemed since then! 
How long has she been intoxicated with 
folly! Oh, the things that are behind! Could 
she but begin again! The text to this joyous, 
fresh, and gay preacher was, “God so loved the 








world that He gave His ‘only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him shall not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” The 
woman stood at her window and was still, and 
angels whispered, “ Behold! she prayeth.” 

Men’s sin God touches by touching their 
memory, and by touching their cares. There 
is one prescription as a cure for care which 
Jesus gives to its victims: it is the wild 
flowers. Out in the fields gazing upon them 
care-wrinkles are smoothed out of the brow. 
And Jesus knows how many of the impurities 
and wickednesses of life begin in mere 
natural over-anxiety as to questions of food 
and clothes. It was not care alone, but all 
the vices that live on care, which Jesus said 
die before the unmoved gaze of the field 
flowers. Looking at their eyes, it is not 
earth alone which loses its hold on man : hell 
does the same, In the steady love of a flower 
childhood comes back again with all its simple 
ways and strength, for God comes back 
again, And no eyes look with suchreal interest 
on texts of the inspired word as those of 
people who have just thought of infancy and 
the thatched cottage, and the little wooden 
gate, and the garden path, and the throngs 
of bees in the white and gold lilies, and the 
mother by their side, now so many years in 
her grave behind the chancel of the little 
moss-grown church. We are fearfully and 
wonderfully made, and great is the company 
of preacherstous. And amongst the greatest 
of them are flowers. They reach where 
others cannot, and they wait all day, ten years, 
half a life, to make us speak to ourselves. 

The flower that first we smelt, bending in 
unconscious babyhood, will be the one we 
love last. The thing least thought of in the 
surroundings of youth shall be the greatest 
in the forces of age—God has made man so. 

Jesus had Himself loved the ministry of 
the fields and flowers ; as none besides, He 
knew the Father’s will in making them. And 
in calling men to stop in their goings through 
the fields and gaze down on them, He was 
but seeking to fulfil their Maker’s purpose 
and please Him. It is ease and strength from 
heaven we go without, when we go by butter- 
cup and daisy and do not care to consider 
them. We should gaze on them till, instead 
of mere pretty, smiling things to us, they be- 
come embodiments of tender mercifulness. 
For years we pass them and see nothing of 
their divine mission ; their colour describes 
them ; they are form and scent; that is all. 
We miss their heavenly balm and tranquillity, 
and are slave-driven drudges at our toil, not 
God’s free men. 
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But we have rambled from London and its 
beautiful Flower Mission. Last: year it sent 
out thirteen thousand lavender bags into our 
city dens and caves. What mysteries of life 
have these wrought! How many, as they 
stood by the opened drawer or little work- 
box on the attic window-sill where these 
little bags were put, all through the breath 
of scent they gave, dreamed- dreams and 
saw visions as if let down from heaven! 
Happily for the bulk of city men and women, 
the days of their childhood were spent where 
bunches of balmy herbs hung from the 
beams of their cottage ceiling, and sweet 
sprigs lay between the folds of their mother’s 
household linen and Sunday clothes, all 
gathered from the borders of their own little 
garden. 

Men make chains to link huge hulls of 
ships, tossing in storms, to the solid earth by 
the grip of anchors. Was it in the heart of 
the Maker of sweet herbs to forge links for 
men and women, tossing on the billows of 
city life, to anchor them to country, and in- 
fancy, and heaven? It must have been so, for 
they do it with a grip which will not let us 
go. This is their lovely mystery. 

“If only each clergyman every Sabbath could 
know that his sermon had done what good 
may be done by simple herbs which may be 
dried and laid in amongst clothes in a drawer, 
he might go to his Sabbath evening bed with 
an easy and grateful heart ; for with the feel 
of them comes back the feel of innocence and 
baby days so long dead and buried, and to 
which God can best reveal the meaning of 
His word. These balmy things seem to have 
been raised from their own little graves to 
quicken us into our long-gone newness of 
life, and its sense of the livingness of God. 
Surely this must have been the reason why 
Jesus urged upon men and women in the 
throng of life to go into the fields and look 
on the flowers. 

But good as the Society’s work is, favour 
seems somewhat capricious. Unhappily fewer 
persons have remembered it during the past 
year than in the year before, and fewer of 
the vices and vanities and aching hearts and 
bones of this mighty Babylon have been 
touched into penitence and ease. Yet friendly 
travellers remembering it, have sent flowers 
to it from the majestic mountain slopes of 
Switzerland and the margins of the blue 
lakes of Italy. We suspect it must have 
been the Mission’s own workers who did this, 
for real workers’ love can never forget. Re- 
collection of the sick is almost impossible to 
the idle; pretty sentiments about flowers, 





ingenious groupings of bouquets, and pluck- 
ing brilliant bloom to fling it away in grace- 
ful wantonness, at these things the idle are 
excellent ; but of tender human thought of 
sunbaked streets and bare gloomy rooms and 
aching hearts and struggling lives to which 
these flowers might bring peace, and courage 
for duty, and homely virtue, they have none. 
It was He who thought most of the flowers 
and the care-worn who “went about doing 
good.” 

It is sad that with increasing culture of 
flowers and increasing packing of people in 
stifling alleys, fewer of these pretty city 
missionaries should have gone out last year. 
The cold gloom that lay unrelieved ; the sick- 
ness and age and poverty which passed away 
from us uncheered ; the weariness and sin 
that did not vanish through these fewer 
flower preachers, all lies at the door of our 
selfishness. 

And who had the flowers that were not 
sent? Alas! it is certain that countless 
thousands were reared to bloom for nobody. 
Yet dying men and women pined for them. 
How-many things will come right in this 
world of our God when ability joins hands 
with want, and rich and poor, country folk 
and city folk, “love one another!” 

It is not more lavender and pinks and 
mignonette that is needed; with these, 
rectory and cottage gardens abound, it is 
divine thought! heart! will! that is needed. 

The arrangements of the post-office place 
every city postman at the service of the 
people of this sweet, flowery land. All hon- 
our to our late Postmaster-General, mail-bags 
have been multiplied to bear the pretty pro- 
duce of gardens to the gloom and desolation 
of cities. At this Society’s office willing hands 
are waiting to tie up the bunches and affix the 
gracious messages to be read by the crowds 
to which they go. All things are now ready, 
the waiting human thing is ready, little chil- 
dren and tottering age ;- what wait they for ? 
The Spirit of the good God in us. 

The Mission supplies bunches to Bible 
women, Scripture readers, city missionaries, 
schoolmasiers in the dreariest districts, work- 
house visitors, and visitors to hospitals, and 
conductors of midnight meetings. 

“ Hints,” practical and valuable, as to the 
flowers to ‘send, and how otherwise to help, 
the Honorary Superintendent, Miss Anne 
Dove, 110, Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
will be happy to supply. And let our little 
folks remember in their country rambles that 
mosses and ivies help. 

MARY HARRISON. 
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MAY MEETINGS. 


By DARLEY DALE, Auvruor or “Sprortr Guy,” ‘Seven Sons,” ETc., ETC. 


; “Birds, birds! ye are beautiful things, 
With your earth-treading feet and your cloud-cleaving wings.” 


M*Y mectings—not held in Exeter Hall, 
but in the open air, in the spring woods, 
before the foliage has grown too full to hide 
the eloquent members of these annual gather- 
ings from curious eyes; meetings of old 
friends who have just returned from winter- 
ing abroad, with each other, and with those 
hardier spirits who have braved our English 
frosts and snows, and even in some cases 
have sought it, and are now about to return 
to more northern latitudes—these are the 
meetings to which we will now go. 
Open-air concerts, free to all who can spend 
a few hours in the country, and enjoy a stroll 
across the meadows—now golden with butter- 
cups—into the nearest wood, whose fresh 
green trees cast broken shadows over the 
mossy ground, gaily covered with the pale 
yellow discs of the primrose and the trembling 
blue bells of the wild hyacinth. But hark ! 
the wild flowers must not delay our steps, 
for though the morning dew is still glistening 
like diamonds on the gay carpet beneath our 
feet, we are quite late enough: the concert 
has already begun ; the thrush is already in 
full song ; from the top of that spindle-tree, 
with its pale green blossoms now in bloom, 
her sweet but loud and powerful voice rings 
out in the morning air in a song which charms 
by its variety as much as by its sweetness. 
But she is not singingasolo; nosoonerdoes she 
pause than, a few yards farther off, her mate 
takes up her song, perched on an elder bush, 
amid the large white clusters of flowers ; and 
so they will go on in sweet confabulation 


| 








throughout the day. They began at dawn 
and will not entirely cease till the shades of 
night have fallen. When we have listened 
awhile it seems as if they were using the 
words, “See about it! see about it!” the 
“it” being presumably the nest, the great 
business of their life just now; and then, 
tired after a while of these words, they 
change to another modulation, sometimes to 
another language, and you will: hear the 
words, “ Prenez garde! prenez garde!” as 
though counselling one another as to the 
selection of the spot for their new house, or 
regarding their tender young. 

Day after day, as we come about the 
same time to this wood, we find these 
thrushes singing just where they were yester- 
day. But see that handsome blackbird dash- 
ing into the brushwood in his own quick, 
precipitous manner, warning all the neigh- 
bourhood of our approach! We are too late 
and too early to hear his song at his best, for 
he is so remarkably shy he prefers early 
morning and sunset time for exercising his 
vocal powers. He borrows his best notes 
from his intimate friend the thrush, though 
he affects various styles of singing, imitating 
the nightingale, the crow, and sometimes, 
when in a humorous mood, the domestic cock 
and hen. His voice is more remarkable for 
its liquid depth than for its variety. In his 
hasty flight he has startled Jenny Wren, on 
her nest in yonder low bush, into which, if 
we could peep, we should probably see twelve 
or more tiny white eggs; and she utters her 
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alarm-note, which is like a very tiny police- their little dotting-about ways in the leaf- 
man’s rattle, to warn her mate, who is sing- | less ; hedges, and their bright, sprightly 
ing close by on the top of a low bush, to | music, for the little creatures are of a most 
cheerful spirit. But see that pretty, active 

Wit little bird, with its golden crest, creeping 

i" / from branch to branch of that spreading elm, 

‘ 1 a t 
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clinging to the twigs, and hanging to “them 
occasionally like a titmouse. It is too small 
for the latter ; indeed it is the smallest of all 
European birds, for it is no other than the 
golden-crested wren, and we may consider 
ourselves lucky in catching a glimpse of this 
fairy-like bird, for it is not common, though 
it remains with us all the year. 

As we advance farther in the wood, in 
that large old oak, whose foliage is only just 
bursting forth, we catch sight of a pretty 
little green bird with a white breast, whose 
beautiful sweet song we have been listening 
to for some distance, slow and rather mourn- 
ful at first, but getting quicker as it con- 
tinues. This is the wood-warbler, who has 
found his own way—in company with other 
gentlemen friends—from Asia or Egypt to 
this English wood, and he will remain in this 
his English house, which he has taken for 
the summer months, until the middle of 
September, when he will return with his wife 
and family, and perhaps some other friends, 
to his winter quarters. He is a restless little 
fellow, quick and lively in his movements, 
but lonely and unsociable in his habits, except 
when migrating. A little farther on, amid 
the feathery foliage of a graceful birch- tree, 
sits the prima donna of our open-air concert, 
the nightingale— 

“In some melodious plot, 


Of beechen-green and shadows numberless, 
Singing of summer in full-throated ease.” 


To hear this immortal bird, so celebrated by 
the poets from the days of Pliny to our own, 
to perfection, our woodland walk must be 
prolonged till evening, for then its glorious 
song is at its best and often lasts till mid- 
night ; indeed, on fine moonlight nights in 
June, its wild, passionate singing is heard 
throughout the night. Distant music excites 
its rivalry, and it is said to love an echo 
which enables it to enjoy its own song. 
About the middle or end of April is the time 
when the male nightingales first appear in 
i ak th CEN our woods and copses. They come there from 
Pro ® © VY AD Africa, not even the Riviera suiting their 
Wrens, taste for a warm climate during the winter. 

They travel by night, always flying due north 

entertain her while engaged in sitting. All| and south, and arriving here one by one, 
through the long winter months have J enny | having performed their long journey alone. 
Wren and her mate not only remained with | A week or ten days later their lady friends 
us, but done their best to enliven us with | follow, and then begins the season of court- 
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ship, when 
their me- 
lodious 
strains are 
frequently 


rich, full, 
wild, and 
varied 
notes de- 


ears at fre- 
quent in- 
tervals, as 
our friend 
in yonder 


Ts J silvery 

; f Fy birchis now 
f| 74 \ doing, for 
> we, he will 
Lf pause  di- 
Golden-crested Wren, rectly, their 


song rarely 

lasting more than a minute at a time; it is 
then interrupted by a pause before it begins 
again, for these perfect musicians thoroughly 
understand the value of rests and pauses in 
music. Apparently they also know that the 
sweetest pleasures cloy except when enjoyed 
in moderation, for they never surfeit us with 
their singing, which is seldom hezrd before 

“ay or after June. 

‘hould our friend in the birch be so un- 





heard, their | 


lighting our | 
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lucky as to lose his mate, he would pour out 
his grief in a passionate burst of song, so 
plaintive and heart-rending as to touch even 
a careless observer. Well known to the poets 
is the nightingale’s grief at the loss of his 
mate, when— 
“ Soft as the south wind the branches among, 
Their plaintive lament goes floating along.” 

But to-day our nightingale’s song is no 
plaintive lament; he has resumed his singing, 
and, judging from the sweetness, melody, 
passion, and varied richness of his notes, he 
is an old bird, for the old birds are considered 
to have the most perfect song; at any rate 
we are ready to cry, with Wordsworth, as 
we stand entranced and chained, willing 
captives, to the spot by his art :-— 


* Oh, nightingale, thou surely art 
A creature of a fiery heart, 
These notes of thine they pierce and pierce, 
Tumultuous harmony and fierce.” 


But, like all great geniuses, the nightin- 
gale has its imitators, and in our spring 
ramble, as we pass the gamekeeper’s lodge, 
from his garden, bright with tulips and ane- 
mones, the sweet, full notes of the blackcap 
arrest our steps and delude us with the idea 
that we are listening to another prima donna 
of every bird concert. At least it is due to 
the little creature, now perched on the high 
branches of the gamekeeper’s thick hedge, 
to say that its song by which it has earned 
for itself the name of the mock nightingale, 
is inferior to none except that of its great 
master. But our presence has stopped this 
shy little songster’s music, and he is now 
restlessly flitting about from bush to bush in 
his own lively but lonely manner, for he is 





| 
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very unsociable, and is never seen in any 
other company except his wife’s. He comes 
here every summer for six months, and then 
wings his way back to Asia or Africa, never 


losing himself on his journey, which he pers 


forms alone. 

There where the wood opens and ‘the 
bushes are low, the soft, sweet, varied tones 
of the linnet greet our ears. This little green 
bird condescends to remain with us all the 
year round, and all through the winter he 
may be seen “ starting all about the bushes,” 
or, in company with others of his kind, 
flocking together in the open country. 

Through that opening in the brushwood 


we catch a glimpse of a bright, sparkling | 
stream, which winds its way along the out- | 


skirts of the wood we have been lingering in. 


Hark to that soft cooing: noise! it is the | 
“tur, tur” of the turtle-dove, from which | 


sound it takes its name. It has come to 


this stream to take a bath, one of its favourite | 


amusements, as is plain by the evident enjoy- 
ment with which it plunges and splashes about 
in the clear water. All the way from Africa 
has this pretty bird come to spend the spring 
apd summer with us, and then to return with 
two, and perhaps three, broods of young ones. 
Lower down the rivulet, by the side of the 
water, in a shallow place where it widens 
and ripples merrily over the pebbles, wades 
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a little black and white bird, flirting its tail, 
| and now, running quickly along the shore, 
| takes wing and flies lightly, with an undu- 
lating movement, into the neighbouring 
bushes—the water-wagtail. It is a pretty 
bird, graceful in all its movements, but with- 
out music. 

And there a flash of green light starts 
across the stream close to its surface, and 
rests on an overhanging bough of a willow- 
tree, close enough for us to distinguish a 
| kingfisher, by far the most brilliant in colour 
| of all our English birds. Here, if not dis- 
| turbed, jusbabove the»sedges and reeds of 
| the waterside, this beautiful bird will remain 
perched on that willow-branch motionless till 
some fish in the stream below attracts his 
attention, when he will dive straight down 
after it. The brilliant plumage of the little 
fellow scarcely allows us to observe his in- 
|elegant shape, his head being too large in 
proportion to the rest of his body. ‘ Hand- 
some is that handsome does,” says the pro- 
verb, and in this sense too the kingfisher is 
handsome, for he is a most devoted husband, 
and while his wife is sitting he feeds her most 
assiduously on the fish diet that suits her so 
‘well, entering the nest as silently as any 

husband could visit the sick-room of his wife. 

That rapid tap, tap, tap we hear is a wood- 
| pecker creeping up the stem of yonder beech, 











Water-wagtails. 


whose fresh green leaves are not yet full 
enough to hide the bird from our view, and 
tapping through the bark in search of insects 
on which it lives. If we stand and watch it, 
we shall see it will go on creeping up the 
beech in an oblique direction, pausing at 
every step to tap with its hard bill on the 


wood, perhaps to insert its long tongue in 
the holes it makes to extract some insect. 
When it reaches the top of this beech it will 
fly off to another tree to repeat its tappings, 
which become so rapid at times as to make 
one continuous sound. 

“Sit ye down! sit ye down!” cries a 
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Long-tailed Titmouse. 


merry little bird from the depths of that 
green glade, peeping through the trees, 
when, after our long ramble, we are very 
much disposed to accept the invitation. This 
is the long-tailed titmouse, the “ox-eye” of 
the peasant, so-called because his alternate 
high and low notes are thought to resemble 
these words; and there he is gambolling 
noisily about in that cornel-bush, now flitting 
from spray to spray among the white clusters 
of flowers, now hanging from the extreme 
end of a branch by his claws. A most pug- 
nacious, bold little fellow is the titmouse, so 
strong and brave that if we stay long enough 
we shall be sure to see him attack a bird 
three times his size. He is a vivacious and 
contented little creature, and stays with us 
throughout the winter; but though he has a 
variety of sprightly notes, yet we can hardly 
honour his performance with the name of a 
song. Accepting the titmouse’s invitation, 
we do sit down on the mossy carpet, and 
watch for awhile the wood-pigeons cooing 
and wheeling about in the trees above us, 
and listen to the pretty warbling of the 
swallows as they hover overhead, who have 
come in great flocks from the tropical part of 
the West Coast of. Africa and Abyssinia 





where many of them live all the year round | 


—to spend the summer with us. Here they 


will stay till the autumn, building under the | 


eaves of houses and barns, speaking to us of 


summer during their sojourn ; though, should 
we have any cold weather this May, they 
will retire until it has gone. And when the 
summer is over, and they set out on their 
long journey back to warmer regions, they 
will not go out of their course to rest, so 
anxious are they to reach their destination, 
though if a ship crosses their path they will 
take refuge in the rigging. 

That harsh, unmusical scream which just 
now startled us, came from a swift, which is 
now skimming along the surface of the rivu- 
let at the foot of our glade, drinking and 
bathing as it goes ; swift by name, it is swift 
by nature also ; it flies high and rarely rests 
except during the short summer nights, or 
during storms, when it takes refuge in holes. 
The swift, too, has come all the way from 
Africa, and only for a short visit, for he will 
be off again by the middle of August, although 
he has not been here more than a few weeks, 
for he cannot stand our cold, foggy climate, 
except just for the summer months. 

As the path skirts the wood our ear is 


| caught by the song of the skylark, up above 


the open corn-field there, as he rises towards 
the sun till our eye can no longer follow him, 
though still his rich, full, clear notes reach us. 


“ Hail to thee, blithe spirit, 
Bird thou never wert, 
Which from heaven or near it, 
Pourest forth thine heart, 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art.” 
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As the spring advances his flight will get 
higherand higher. Excelsioris still hiscry, and 
he is sometimes absent an hour on his upward 
journey, singing all the while ; but it is too 
early in the year now for such flights. Here, 
too, above the trees, we catch glimpses of the 
woodlark, a much smaller bird than the sky- 
lark, which, even after it has risen, flies round 
and round in large circles, singing all the 
while a sweeter but not so loud a song as the 
skylark. He is entitled to our heartfelt 
thanks, for, like the little wren, he has occa- 
sionally gladdened our hearts in the depth of 
winter with his song, and given us a lesson 
in contentment at the same time, teaching us 
to rejoice and sing praises not only when the 
sun shines, and all is bright and fair as this 
May-day, but also when he is hidden behind 
the wintry clouds, and all looks dark and cold 
and dreary. 

But at intervals all through our walk, 
although we have not caught sight of her, 





the cuckoo has been chanting her monotonous 
song. Because the cuckoo is hidden, yet her 
sound is heard, the poet asks— 


“Oh! cuckoo, shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice ? 
Thrice welcome darling of the spring, 
Ever yet thou art to me 
No bird ; but an invisible thing, 
A voice—a mystery.” 


From her arrival in April until June she 
never varies, and as we leave the wood to 
follow that winding path across the meadow, 
she still accompanies us with her song. Next 
month she will change her tune to the stam- 
mering “ cuck-cuck cuckoo,” an infallible sign 
that spring is no longer spring, but has de- 
veloped into summer. If she would favour 
us with a peep at her we should see she is 
not unlike the female sparrow-hawk in ap- 
pearance, and we should find it hard in- 
deed to understand why so large a bird 
should choose to deposit her eggs in the tiny 





The bird at its business. 


nest of cock robin or the hedge-sparrow. 
But she is said to visit the nest when the 
young cuckoo is in it, taking it food every 
few minutes. Happy is it for the little nest- 
mother if it is so, for a hungrier, greedier 
little bird than a young cuckoo does not 
exist. We conclude by the reflection its 
enormous appetite suggests. What would be 








the state of England if the countless millions 
of grubs and insects consumed by the parents 
and their offspring were left to live? These 
meetings jn the woods are meetings for busi- 
ness, the boon of which is too little esteemed. 
But with or without appreciation, they de- 
liver us from an annual plague and render 
crops possible. 

















THE GIRL THAT LOST THINGS. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. 


| i was a girl that lost things, 
Nor only from her hand ; 

She lost, indeed—why, most things 
As if they had been sand ! 


She said, “ But I must use them ! 
I cannot hoard them all! 
Indeed I did not lose them, 
I only let them fall!” 


And first she lost her thimble ; 
It fell upon the floor ; 

Her eyes were very nimble, 
But she never saw it more. 


And then she lost her dolly— 
Her very doll of all! 

And that was far from jolly, 
But worse things did befall. 


She lost a ring of pearls, 
With a ruby in them set ; 

But the dearest girl of girls 
Cried only, did not fret. 


And then she lost her robin, 
Ah, that was sorrow dire! 

He hopped along, and—bob in— 
Hopped bob into the fire ! 


She lost her way, far wandering ; 
But no ill did betide ; 

Brook-like, she but, meandering, 
Came home on t’ other side. 


And once she lost a kiss: 
It was upon the stair ; 

But that she did not miss, 
For sure it was somewhere ! 


Just there she lost her heart too ; 
But did so well without it, 

She took that in good part too, 
And said—not much about it. 


But when she lost her health, 
She did feel rather poor ; 
Then in came loads of wealth 

By quite another door! 


And then she lost a dimple 
That was upon her cheek ; 





But that was very simple— 
She was so thin and weak ! 


And then she lost her mother, 
And thought that she was dead ! 
And there was not another 
On whom to lay her head! 


And then she lost her self— 
But that she threw away ; 
And God upon his shelf 
It carefully did lay. 


At last she lost the world— 

But that she did not mind! 
Away from it she whirled 

In a black and stormy wind— 


Away to the land of lost things, 
The land of lovely saving ; 

And there she found—w hy, most things, 
And all things worth the having. 


For first she found her mother, 
And for very joy she cried ; 

And then she found that other 
Who kept her heart inside. 


And then she found the kiss 
She lost upon the stair ; 
She had it back, F guess, 
But to keep it did not care. 


And she found herself all mended, 
New-fitted, clean, and white ; 

And she found her ‘health, new-blended = 
With a radiant delight. 


And I think her little robin— 
To be sure, my hands I’d clap— 
Came fluttering, and went bob in— 
Went bob into her lap. 


So, if you cannot keep things, 
Be quiet till to-morrow ; 

And mind you don’t bew eep things 
That are not worth your sorrow ; 


For the Father great of fathers, 
And of all the girls and boys, 
Us in his arms all gathers, 
And cares about our toys. 










M* hands among my bobbins, 
My pillow on my knee, 
One summer morn I weaved me 

A foolish fantasy. 
























And when my mother called me 
To help her in her toil, 

I prayed her let me finish 
My dainty, filmy coil. 


For slightest webs of fancy, 
The gauziest of dreams, 

My wilful thought was weaving 
Beneath the morning gleams. 


The gossamer was floating 
Upon the clear blue air, 

I wished mine on my pillow 
Were half as fine and fair! 


For airier web no toiler 
Or weaver ever knew— 

A cradle for a sunbeam, 
A chariot for the dew! 


I climbed on listening fancies 
As airy and as fine, 

No aeronaut’s adventures 
So daring were as mine! 


Our lowly cottage dwelling 
Had changed to castle fair, 

With park and deer and pleasaunce, 
And I was dwelling there. 


And robed in filmy laces, 

And draped in silken sheen, 
How scornfully I bore me 

As beauty’s favoured queen ! 


PILLOW LACE. 








Then who should from the Castle 
Come sit beside our door, 

But gentle Lady Alys, 
Who loves to help the poor ! 


She might have guessed my dreamings, 
She might have known how vain 
Had been the airy ventures, 
The laughter of my brain! 


She said my work was idle, 
She feared my pretty face 

Would make me vain and thoughtless, 
She feared my “ Pillow-lace !” 


And then she read the gospel, 
And prayed me turn my mind 
To that most true adorning 
Which maids may seek and find. 


Ah, then upon my pillow 
Fell fast the dew of tears, 

My true repentance pleading 
For holier days and years. 


And ever since that morning, 
When daily toil is o’er, 
And I beside my mother 
Am sitting at the door, 


My hands among my bobbins, 
My pillow on my knee, 

I pray that true and duteous 
My daily life may be. 


My thoughts are ever busy, 
I use my spirit wings 

To reach the happy region 
Of true and holy things. 


The pattern of life’s story 
The unseen hand shall trace, 
While, peaceful and contented, 
I weave my pillow lace. 


CLARA THWAITES, 














day by a woman living in the common levels 
of life, which will show how her feeling was 
stirred by what she saw when she took some 
young people to that form of popular enter- 


AN OLD MAN’S VIEWS ON SOME YOUNG MEN’S WAYS. 
By EDWARD GARRETT, Avruor or “ Occupations or A Retrrep Lire,” 270. 
IIl.—ON AMUSING OURSELVES (continued). 


Freou the writing of these great men we | ing the week when nearly all of them have 
will turn to a letter written the other | been gathered into churches to join in— 


* Hark, the herald angels sing, , 

. Glory to the new-born King, 
Peace on earth and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled.” 


} @ to “Ts there no possible way,” she writes, “ of 
tainment which is spread before people dur-'so rousing the right feeling of the British 
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public, as to induce it gradually to discown- 
tenance all public entertainments in which the | 
dresses of the female performers are subversive | 
of all modesty, and therefore deadly dangerous | 
tovirtue? Recently I attended a pantomime | 
in a quiet little provincial theatre. I had 

with me two young people from a distant 
colony, who desired to see something of 
British popular amusements. In the panto- 
mime there was much that was pretty and 
graceful ; for instance, a mimic review, which 
must have been a really valuable gymnastic 
discipline to the young things enacting it. 
But, alas! at other parts! 

* And the theatre was full of smiling mo- 
thers, who would surely have died rather 
than see their own daughters in such guise. 

“It was bitter to my patriotism to note the 
displeased astonishment of my two friends, 
who looked on the scene with fresh eyes. 

“Tt occurred to me that we have not got 
far from the old gladiatorial shows. Was 
the destruction of men’s bodies so much worse 
than the destruction of women’s characters 
and souls ? 

“We all know that such exhibitions can 
be planned only to pander to vile passions 
that a demand creates the supply, and, alas! 
the supply tends to keep up the demand. 

“Why should we give up bright music 
and graceful movement to the service of evil ? 
The English patron saint, St. George, was 
the saviour of maidens from a dragon, and 
yet now we cast them into the jaws of the 
most terrible devourer, and call it our fun ! 

“ Are not English women to be found who 
will pledge themselves to forego amusement 
until they can get it without what involves 
the degradation of their young and ignorant 
sisters? If there were no women with their 
children to be found at pantomimes and 
similar performances while they continue as 
they are, the managers might soon realise 
that it would be worth their while to consult 
the purer taste at the cost of the gross, in- 
stead of the grosser at the cost of the pure. 

“T do believe that in time such things 
will be as illegal as prize-fights are already 
(our great-grandfathers would not have be- 
lieved that possible). But somebody must 
make a beginning, and the sooner it is done 
the better, because there must be a long 
period of patient and stubborn failure before 
there can be victory.” 

There is the whole question. Amusement 
is necessary and good. Yes; so is water ; 
but for that reason you want your water 
pure. You will not call water good if there 
is a dead body in the cistern, Then what 











of the sport which involves sick souls and 
degraded lives, which tempts whole crowds 
of necessitous people on to the brink of a 
precipice, down which most of them must 
go? In this connection think solemnly on 
Wordsworth’s warning— 

“ Never to blend your pleasure or your sport 

With suffering of the meanest thing that breathes.” 

Do not be misled by hearing that these 
people are only too glad of the money they 
can earn in this way. Granted they must 
earn money. It is for you to see that, so 
far as you are concerned in the matter, they 
can only earn it in a way which will be 
honourable to themselves and to you, by 
making good people smile and not by making 
angels weep. Do not be diverted from this 
determination by being told that they do 
not feel as you do, and are not conscious of 
any reason for the shame and pity you feel 
for them. This is not true; and when it is 
true, that means that the deepest of all 
wrongs is already inflicted on them, that the 
waste and degradation has got through the 
body into the very soul. If this be so, then 
it is the best reason why they should be 
helped out of it, not forced farther on in it. 

Next let us consider our social reunions. 
We should be careful to enlarge their 
borders till they hold all that is bight and 
good, but let us stand watchful sentry to 
shut out what is not good. True and tole- 
rant words are often quoted as approbation 
of something quite different from that which 
called them forth. Dr. Norman Macleod’s 
genial picture of the house-father cheering 
on the gambols of the “lads and lasses ”— 
his own bairns and the bairns of neighbour- 
ing manse and farm and schoolhouse—in the 
old barn, where they are gathered, probably 
not even in their best clothes, but as Scot- 
land’s poet has aptly put it— 

“More braw than when they’re fine,” 


differs in every detail from the formal 
“dancing party,” where the young people 
gather in flimsy, unbecoming finery, wasteful 
of time and money, where nobody knows 
much of anybody else, and which is the 
worst opportunity for the formation of solid 
friendships or true attachments, but the best 
for frivolous flirtations and ‘heart-desolating 
fancies. The father-and-mother element is 
but ill represented there. How can it be, 
when the so-called “amusement” is often 
protracted far into the night? Men of 
business and mistresses of families must rise 
early and be alert next day, and nobody can 
do this who has been wakeful in a noisy and 
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heated atmosphere till far past midnight. | 
{We should scarcely like to mention the 
hours at which we have heard of such as- 
semblies breaking up in the houses of those 
who yet make formal and public profession 
of that religion which holds all our life as 
due to God’s service.) But somebody has 
to sit up to let in the belated revellers, or 
else the household is not very well guided. 
The young people are probably not down to 
breakfast, and so the servants are confused 
and disordered in their work. Or if they do 
come down, they come pale and hurried, and 
sharpened or sluggish in temper. The clerk 
is late at the bank, the student shirks his 
class, the sister at home is irritable and 
nervous. Is this “re-creation?” It is 
pleaded in excuse, “It only happens at Christ- 
mas!” Well, be that so; though Christ- 
mas holidays may be made very elastic! 
Then why should we not realise that foolish 
and mistaken habits indulged in for a fort- 
night or so in the winter have as much of 
power to do us harm, as we expect a sum- 
mer fortnight of rest and relaxation will 
have to do us good? Our civic views of the 
evils of late hours are expressed in the regu- 
lations which close all places of public enter- 
tainment before midnight, and forbid all 
organized night-work for women and chil- 
dren. It is only that class of youth in whom 
the best hopes of the nation are vested, who 
are left quite free to squander their energies 
and strain their nerves, and pour on the 
roses of youth the blasting vitriol of aimless 
and unhealthy excitement. Fathers scold 
and mothers sigh, but very few parents seem 
to realise that it is as much their duty to 
restrain their children from unwholesome 
habits as it is to deny them unwholesome 
food. “It is only for once in a way,” 





murmurs one. It may be so in your own 
case, though if it is wrong, one can scarcely 
see how one may do wrong “ only for once in 
away!” Butlook around and listen. You 
will hear of girls and young lads who have 
not been in bed before two or three o’clock 
in the morning for a whole fortnight to- 
gether, Sundays excepted, at holiday time. 
Or somebody else says, “Everybody else 
does it. Look at the So-and-Sos, who are 
very religious and superior people; why 
should we set ourselves above them?” No- 
body asks you to do so. You are only asked 
to study what is right and to do that. 
This one point may be the So-and-Sos’ only 
weakness, set against many on your side. 
It may be the solitary joint in their armour 
at which worldly conformity can enter. You 
must set them a good example here, just as 
you should be happy and thankful to follow 
their good examples in other matters. You 
have to think, too, of the hard case of those 
who are almost fain to withdraw from such 
social intercourse, since it seems next to im- 
possible to mingle in it without being drawn 
to an excess which wastes time, health, and 
energy. You have to remember that though 
individuals grow old, society is always young, 
with habits ever forming, and that you have 
your share of responsibility concerning these. 
And we may be always sure of this, that 
anything which is not right in itself, however 
it may be palliated or excused, is sure to 
lead to evil and loss, which may seem at the 
beginning as out of proportion with it, as the 
towering genii of Eastern fable was with 
the tiny pot from which he was allowed to 
escape. 

My next words will concern those forms 
of recreation which we can pursue as in- 
dividuals. 





“LOVE WILL FIND OUT THE WAY.” 


A Story with 1 Sequel. 
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CHAPTER IV.—SUCCESS. JEANNIE TRIUMPHS. 


by a “Why, yes, my dear, for a few minutes he 
may, if he would like to.” Jeannie felt bewil- 


H’* it come at last ? Jeannie was nearly | dered ; she didn’t seem to understand it at 


stunned, so suddenly did success seem 


to her to come after all her patient, untiring | 


all, and She scarcely knew what had _ hap- 
pened for several minutes; but when she 





search, It was on one September day, when | recovered herself she found that she was sit- 
their pilgrimage had taken them down a row | ting on a ldw little chair by a clear fire in a 
of quiet small houses, that when she asked | bright little sitting-room, that Billy Boyd 
her habitual little question, “ May Billy Boyd | was sitting with his back to her on a high 
make music here, please ?” she was answered | stool, with his little fingers wandering over 
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the keys of a real piano, and that a very 
pleasant-looking, stout, rosy woman, with 
wavy black hair under a white cap, and hands 
crossed upon a very white apron, was leaning 
against the piano, gazing down approvingly 
on Billy Boyd, and watching his rapt ex- 
pression with a smile half of amusement and 
half of admiration. Had it really come then ? 
And was Billy Boyd making music at last? 
She had always known that it would come, 
but she could scarcely believe that it had 
come now. But, yes, it had come ; though, 
as she looked back upon it when time had 
left it in the past, she thought that it must 
have been a dream, and such a short dream ! 
For a few weeks this perfect life went on. 
Every day the little couple came into this 
pleasant room, and Billy made music—soft, 
sweet, delicious music, better music every 
day. By degrees he learnt to play homely 
airs, hymn tunes, some of Biddy’s pretty 
Irish melodies, and occasionally a tune of 
his own—as he told Jeannie—the wonderful 
little right hand of Billy Boyd picked out so 
cleverly, so correctly, while the little left hand 
added a few notes of pleasant harmony ; and 
so the weeks passed on. Three—four weeks ; 
when one day it happened that while Billy 
was making his music a young lady came 
suddenly into the room. She had her out- 
door things on but she came in as if the 
room belonged to her, and she didn’t look 
at all surprised at finding it occupied. Jeannie 
was sitting in her favourite little chair by 
the fire perfectly happy in listening to Billy 
Boyd’s music, and Billy was perched upon 
his high stool softly playing “ Molly Bawn.” 

“So I’ve managed to come in for the con- 
cert at last, little people,” said the young 
lady, nodding to Jeannie and then sitting 
down by the piano. ‘“ Now play me some- 
thing, little Handel,” she said. 

Jeannie got up and curtsied, and she thought 
that Billy would be frightened, so she stood 
up to him and held out her protecting little 
hand, but Billy wasn’t frightened, and only 
said, “ What shall I play ?” 

“Well,” said the young lady, “is there 
sucha very large choice? Play me something, 
then.” 

And Billy played “ Home, sweet Home,” 
and then “ Kathleen Mavourneen,” and then 
“The Meeting of the Waters,” and then some 
funny Irish song of Biddy’s called “ Paddy, 
yer Rascal ;” and then the young lady asked 
Jeannie lots and lots of questions about every- 
thing, as Jeannie told Biddy afterwards ; and 
then she asked if Billy would like to go to 
London and spend all his life in learning 





music. She told them, at last, that she should 
come and see Billy soon, and then they trotted 
home, but the little heads were both full of 
the wonderful suggestion, and at least one of 
the little hearts too. 

“ Jeannie, honey,” said Biddy that night 
as she looked at the little face by her side, 
“if you'd grieve at the parting, sorra a bit 
will I give my word to Billy’s going, for all 
the music under heaven.” 

“But I want him to go,” said Jeannie 
steadily ; and a week later Jeannie and Biddy 
stood side by side on the platform of the 
great railway station, watching the long, 
gliding train disappear which was carry- 
ing Billy Boyd away from Jeannie—far, far 
away, to his music school. It had all been 
done in amoment as it were. Billy was gone, 
quite happy, quite exulting, and Jeannie had 
conquered—yes, she had triumphed. Billy 
Boyd was to make music—wonderful music 
—in the great, great London. The young 
lady had done it all; she had got Billy into 
the house of a very rich lady, a Miss Wotton, 
who gave up all her money and all her time 
to educating poor children who had great 
talent for music and no opportunity for 
studying it ; and Billy was to learn the fiddle. 
It was grand for him—splendid ; but what 
was she to do? Now she had nothing to 
do—nothing.. No little brother to play with ; 
no one wanted to take her hand; there was 
no one to take care of, no Billy Boyd any 
more! London seemed to her the whole world 
away. Jeannie could not write; she knew 
nothing of the post or of letters. The great 
train, with its huge, black, screaming engine, 
had taken Billy away from her into another 
world, where she should never see him, never 
hear of him again, and she had done it. She 
knew that she had done it, and she knew 
that she could undo it again if she would ; 
but she knew that she would not; and an 
awful blank was left to her, a terrible for- 
lornness and desolation that crushed her 
little spirit from the moment that she stood 
upon that great platform, from which Billy— 
her little world of hopes and love and in- 
terest—had just been borne away ; and day 
by day it grew harder and harder to bear, 
for Jeannie had always known that Biddy 
loved her better than she (Biddy) loved Billy, 
and that she could bring Billy back, if she so 
much as let Biddy guess what she was suffer- 
ing; so she silently put forth every power 
not to let any sign betray the feelings which 
filled her heart. 

She ran off to school each morning with a 
ready step, and she played with her little 
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neighbours each evening, and the weeks wore 
on, and Biddy was assured that all was right; 
but though no one could see it, the little 
heart was sinking day by day, and the 
struggle to maintain an appearance of cheer- 
fulness was becoming too hard for the little 
struggler ; a sense of terror crept over her, 
too, and added a hundredfold to her fear 
lest her power of self-control should give way, 
and she should betray her secret ; and Billy 
should lose all that she had gained for him, 
and so she struggled on, till at last there came 
a rest for her. A month before Christmas 
Jeannie became one of the little patients in 
the Endalebury Hospital for Children, and 
was an interest as well as a puzzle to all the 
doctors; for, though she was evidently fa- 
ding away, their united skill could discover 
no cause which explained her state. Jeannic 
assured them that she was “not ill;” but 
she lay quietly in her little bed or sat by the 
fire in the long ward, in her low chair, watch- 
ing the children all round her, without any 
desire to join in their amusements, and with- 
out any appetite for the food which was 
offered her. There she sat, quiet, gentle, 
pale, and silent, as the days passed by ; but 
she was not unhappy now; she was resting 
after a great struggle, and she was content 
now that the danger was past. No one had 
guessed her secret. 

A neighbour of Biddy’s, who lived near 
to the school to which Jeannie, together with 
her own little girl, went, had alarmed Biddy 
by telling her that Jeannie was getting to 
look like her little Nell, who had died of 
decline last “ back end,” and she advised her 
to take her to Endalebury Hospital at once, 
for the doctors there had said that they 
thought they could have saved Nell if she 
had been taken to them in time. 

Biddy, dreadfully alarmed, hurried off with 
Jeannie that very day, though she, poor dear 





Jeannie had kept it so bravely from her 
and now could lie quietly down, too weary 
to care what happened and too thankful 
for the turn things had taken, to be very 
sad. 

Biddy came to see her whenever she was 
allowed by the rules of the Hospital to do so, 
and Mrs. Gray Peppys—good old soul, so 
kind and so gentle in her stern way—came 
too, and Jeannie smiled sweetly on them 
both, and assured them that she was “ not 
ill,” and that every one was very kind to her, 
and that she liked to be there. But the two 
good women went away with aching hearts 
and tears in their kind eyes, leaving Jeannie 


dreamily pondering over and over again the 
past ; all her efforts, her success at last, and 
now all fear past, and Billy and his future 
safe ; and she—well, Jeannie did not often 
think of herself, but whenever she did it was 
to sigh and think how nice it was not to be 
frightened or very unhappy. And so things 
went on till Jeannie began to grow a little 
better; the remembrance of a little hand in hers 
and a little voice romancing in her ear would 
flash across her with a dreadful vividness, 
and a longing would fill her heart and cause 
her such sudden anguish that the nurses 
would run for the doctor, and say that they 
were sure the child’s heart was affected, for 
she had just gone as pale asdeath. And the 
doctor would come, but it was all gone again 
and Jeannie said that it was nothing, but she 
fell back from that time for a few days. 
Then would come the slight improvement, 
then the sudden pain, and all the work had 
to be gone through again; and so the days 
passed on, 







































CHAPTER V.—THE SEQUEL.—SET A THIEF 
TO CATCH A THIEF.” 


JEANNIE had been a fortnight in the Hos- 
pital and had seen four different doctors, 
when one day a fifth, whom she had never 
seen before, was brought to her bedside. 

“This is the child I want you to look at, 
Wilton,” said Dr. Norton, the physician in 
whose ward Jeannie was, and whom she had 
seen many times before. 

The new doctor sat down on the side of 
her bed and took her hand. 

“So this is the little woman who has 
assurance enough to puzzle all our learned 
heads, is it? Well, let’s see what J can do 
with her. I hear that you are ill without 
having anything the matter with you. 
What’s her name ?” he asked, looking up at 
Dr. Norton, who answered— 

“ Jeannie Boyd.” 

“«Jeannie!’ Yes, that’s it,” said the young 
man. “So you haven't got anything the 
matter with you, little woman, haven’t you ? 
Not an ache, nor a pain, nor a lump, nor a 
hollow, nor anything at all that ails ?” he 
asked, taking hold of one small limb after 
another and stretching them gently out, and 
then feeling all over the little body. 

“No!” Jeannie answered with her usual 
wistful expression, as if asking for help in 
spite of herself. ‘I know I’m not ill.” 

“ Then why are you here, old lady ?” asked 
the young doctor, stroking the little hand. 
“ And why don’t you eat and play like the 
other children ?” 
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“T like to see them play,” Jeannie answered. 
“ You dear little humbug,” said Dr. Wilton. 
“ At any rate, you know how to beg the 
question! Then tell me why you are so 
thin, and why all these little ribs stick out in 
this way; one, two, three! Why you can 
count them as easily as a bundle of sticks. 
How do you account for this ?” 

Jeannie did not answer, she only fixed 
her eyes appealingly upon his. 

“ And what’s the meaning of these white 
cheeks, with these nice little pink spots just 
in the centre of them, and of these sleepless 
nights?” Wilton went on, still looking 
straight into the child’s face. Jeannie still 
made no answer. 

“Come, Wilton,” said Dr. Norton kindly, 
‘you are teazing the child. Let her alone 
now. How can she tell you the meaning of 
all these things if we can’t ? we want you to 
tell us. Come along now, let us go.” And 
so the two went out together, and Jeannie 
was left with the nurse. 

Mr. Wilton was the resident house sur- 
geon at the Endalebury Hospital. He had 
been away on sick leave for some little time 
and had only returned the night before, and 
all the day through as he went round his 
own ward, or as he sat in his own room by 
himself, or at meals with the other doctors 
in the dining-room, the face of another little 
patient, who had died the night before, was 
present to his mind’s eye. 

Mr. Wilton was only a very young man, 
and yet he was alone in the world. He had 
no father or mother, brothers, or sisters, or 
aunts ; two old uncles, bachelors, were his 
only living relatives. And when, three weeks 
ago, he had been sent away in a hurry for 
change of air to prevent an illness, as they 
hoped, he had gone into lodgings by himself 
in a little village on the south coast. Just 
as he was leaving the hospital, he sent for 
the sister of his ward and said, “Sister, tell 
Peter from me that I am coming back again 
as soon as I can, and tell him that he must 
be a good boy and get well to please me. I 
can’t see him because of my throat;” and 
then he went off, and came back quite well 
three weeks later, as every one had hoped he 
would do. 

Peter was a little cripple who had lived a 
great part of his painful little life in the 
Endalebury Hospital, coming in from time to 
time, partly recovering, and going out again, 
and soon. And in all the world little Peter 
loved Mr. Wilton the best. He was the very 
light of his days, though he had had to do 
many painful things to the little lad ; and, 











perhaps, in Mr. Wilton’s lonely life, there 
was not any one whom the young doctor 
loved so well as he loved Peter. But this 
love was a secret between the two, and 
though both nurses and doctors knew that 
they were “ great friends,” and that, as they 
said, “Little Peter thought more of Mr. Wil- 
ton than of anyone else,” they knew nothing 
of the depth of Peter’s feeling, nor had they 
any idea how far it was returned by Mr. Wil- 
ton. So you may easily suppose that the 
first thing Mr. Wilton did, on returning to 
the hospital, was to go to see Peter, and as 
he seated himself on the little bed, he saw, 
with a shock, the pain of which was a sur- 
prise even to himself, that a great change 
had come over little Peter, that his suffering 
days were nearly over, and that he was fast 
dying ; but the child’s eyes filled with joy as 
he laid his hand in Mr. Wilton’s, saying, 

“Have you come back ?” 

“Why, yes, Peterkin; did they not tell 
you that I was coming back ?” 

“No,” said Peter ; he had scarcely strength 
to speak. 

“ Why, I told them to tell you that I was 
coming back as soon as-I could, and that 
you were to be a good boy and get well to 
please me.” 

“They told me you said I was to be good, 
and I have tried to get well, but I didn't 
know you’d ever come back, and I couldn’t 
get well without you.” 

“Why, Peter, you should have known 
that I couldn’t leave you, my boy, Peter- 
kin.” 

“They said you had to go,” whispered 
Peter. 

Mr. Wilton was cut to the heart. He 
stayed with the little chap as long as he 
could, and returned as often as duty would 
allow him; but that night the little spirit 
passed away perfectly happy in having Mr. 
Wilton near him to the end. 

“Did you know that Peter was dying?” 
asked Wilton of the surgeon, who had taken 
his place. 

* Yes, of course,” he answered. 

“Then why did you not send for me ?” 

** My good fellow,” was the answer, “had 
I not taken your place because you were not 
well 9” 

“Sister,” said Wilton, turning towards 
her, “ you did not give the message I sent to 
Peter !” 

**No, Mr. Wilton, because he became so 
ill after you went, that I thought it might 
make him worse if I had to tell him that 
you weren’t well, and he seemed to look for 
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you so at first, that I thought I’d better 
let him forget as soon as possible.” 

Wilton turned away to hide his face, for 
he was sure that Peter had pined to death 
for want of him; but no one suspected how 
he suffered at the thought that the little lad 
had waited and waited for him so long in 
vain, imagining that he had deserted him 
without a word. 

He knew that little Peter could never 
have been saved ultimately, or made strong, 
yet he knew, too, that pining for him had 
been the immediate cause of his death, and 
the longing to have the child back again, 
hurt him more than anything had done for 
years; and this longing of his seemed to 
bring Jeannie’s face constantly before him 
and he kept saying to himself, “ One touch 
of nature makes the whole world kin;” and 
even when his last rounds were over, and he 
had paid a solitary visit to little Peter—who 
lay in the beautiful sleep of death in the 
little mortuary—and had placed some white 
flowers on the little pillow, and had gone to 
his room for the night, he could not rest. 
He looked at his watch. It was past mid- 
night ; but he felt that he must pay one 
more visit, and, putting on his slippers, he 
went along the dusky corridors and into the 
silent ward where Jeannie’s bed was. 

The night nurse was sitting by her table 
reading, and the little sleepers lay in every 
conceivable attitude in their little beds. A 
perfect harvest of little arms was to be seen 
stretched out in every direction upon pillows 
and coverlids, and hanging down over the 
edge of the cribs, and here and there a couple 
of little legs too; but all the little eyes 
were closed—no, not all: one little pair of 
eyes were to be seen. Jeannie’s eyes were 
wide open, and she turned them upon Mr. 
Wilton with a little smile as he sat down on 
the edge of her bed. 

* “ Are you the night doctor?” she asked 
innocently. 

“T am your night doctor, little woman,” he 
said, taking her hand. “So you aren’t 
asleep like the other children? ” 

“No,” she answered. 

* And do you like a night doctor ?” 

“Fee,” 

“ Do the nights seem long sometimes ? ” 

Sometimes.” 

“ And the days too ?” 

** Yes,” 

“What do you think about all the time ?” 
he asked gently, stroking the little hand that 
he held in his. 

“T don’t know,” she answered dreamily. 








“Do you think of nice things or of nasty 
things most ?” 

“1 don’t think much,” Jeannie answered. 

“You mean that you forget what you 
think of, don’t you? We are always think 
ing,” Mr. Wilton said. 

“Are we? I didn’t know we were.” 

“Yes. Jam always thinking, I know. I 
think of my work, of the hospital, of the 
children, of the nurses, of my holidays when 
I go into the country, away from this smoky 
town, to the mountains or to the sea-side 
or into the fields where the rivers run and 
where trees and flowers grow.” 

“Yes,” said Jeannie smiling, “I know 
about flowers, though I don’t see them grow. 
Biddy has told me about fields and flowers.” 

“Has she? Do you love Biddy ?” 

“Yes,” said Jeannie tenderly, “very 
much.” 

“ And do you want to go back to her ?” 

“T don’t know if I do, but I think I don’t,” 
Jeannie answered with a weary sigh. 

“Then you shall stay here till you are 
better, and we will take care of you. Do 
you like to stay here ?” 

“Yes, please,” Jeannie answered. 

“ Well, I want to tell you of all the other 
things I think of,” Mr. Wilton went on, watch- 
ing the little face intently to see when he 
touched the hidden trouble, for he was more 
and more sure that some hidden trouble 
existed in the little soul that was wearing out 
the little body. ‘ Well, then, think of the 
time when I was at school, and of all the big 
boys who were older than I was, and whom I 
used to think such wonderfully grand men ; 
and then I think of all the little boys whowere 
younger than I was. I used to wish I had a 
little brother or a little sister sometimes to 
play with me, for I was a poor little boy all 
alone, with no one to love me. I had no 
brothers and no sisters, nor any little friends. 
Had you ever a little brother or sister?” 
Jeannie’s lips quivered and her little hands 
were pressed together. She was silent; not 
a word escaped her, but her secret had been 
surprised at last, that secret so jealously, so 
sacredly guarded. Mr. Wilton knew that 
he had struck the right chord at last. “Tell 
me, little woman,” he said persuasively, “tell 
me what it is that ismaking you ill. I want 
to know it so much, and then I can make 
you better perhaps. Is some little sister or 
brother dead, or some little friend that you 
used to play with?” Jeannie turned her 


eyes upon him, filled with imploring anguish, 
as if to say, “ Don’t ask me any more,” and 
then covered her face with her hands and 
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burst into tears. Mr. Wilton lifted her up 
in his arms, and, wrapping her well round 
with one of the blankets off her bed, carried 
her away with him through the corridor and 
into his own room, where, drawing a chair 
to the fire, he sat down with Jeannie on his 
knee. ‘You know we might awaken all the 
other little children if we cried in the ward, 
so we came here tocry. You'll make me cry 
presently, though I’m a big man, if you cry 
any more, for I want to cry sometimes—I 
wanted to cry all day to-day, for I’ve been 
very unhappy.” 

“Have you? Why ?” sobbed Jeannie. 

“Well, because a little boy I loved died 
yesterday. Now tell me why you cry. I 
won't tell anyone.” 

“ Won't you ? Not any one—no one at all?” 
asked Jeannie eagerly, between her sobs. 

“No, no one, if you don’t wish it.” 

* And you won't bring him back ?” 

“No, oh no! I won't bring him back,” 
Mr. Wilton promised. 

“Nor let Biddy?” 

“No.” 

“Nor any one?” 

“No, no one on earth shall bring him back.” 
“He isn’t dead!” Jeannie said in a fear- 
ful whisper, as if that might alter the case. 

“Tsn’t he? Then where is he?” Mr. 
Wilton asked in surprise. 

“You've promised not to bring him back 
—you have promised, or I should never have 
told you that. . Haven’t you promised ? Say 
you have,” 

“ Yes, I have. 
Tell me.” 

And then the whole tale was told by slow 
degrees, the first awakening of Billy Boyd’s 
passion, the long search, the success at last, 
the happy days in the little room, and then 
the parting, the silent despair, and then ill- 
ness. All was told, but not without many 
questions and much ingenious guessing on 
the part of Mr. Wilton. 

“Well, now, dear, brave, patient little 
girl,” he said when every word was told, 
**London isn’t very far away. If I were to 
start while you were having your breakfast 
to-morrow morning I should be there before 
you had done your dinner, and there is one 
whole carriage in four or five trains every 
day that goes up to London, with a man in 
it to sort letters, and they come back again 
with nothing but letters in them from friends 
in London; and if I wrote a letter to-day, 
and paid one penny, I could have a letter 
back before tea-time to-morrow. Now what 
do you think of that ?” 


> 


Well, what is it all about? 








Jeannie could not speak, the idea was so 


overwhelming. 


“Now, old lady, tell me; you thought that 
London was far, far away, didn’t you ?” 

“Yes,” whispered Jeannie, raising her 
head, which was leaning, half-smothered in 
the blanket, against Mr. Wilton’s shoulder. 

“Why, I lived there all the time that I was 
a little boy. I go there often and often now. 
I came down here only the other day ina 
carriage just like the one Billy went in, 
pulled by the great big ‘Puffing Billy,’ as 
you call it.” 

“T don’t,” said Jeannie. 

“Don’t you? What do you call it then?” 

“Engine,” answered Jeannie promptly. 
She was sitting up quite brightly now. 

“Oh, engine! All right, then, I'll call it 
engine—and then got into a cab with a gee- 
gee ; 

“T don’t say gee-gee either.” 

“No! why, you're quite grownup! Well, 
and then I came up here and saw you, and 
now listen. Christmas is coming, and you 
will see how happy all the children will be, 
and how beautiful the hospital will be made 
with holly and ivy, and all sorts of things, 
and you must try to be happy, too—to please 
me; and you must try to eat as much as 
you ean of all the good things there will be, 
and then some time after Christmas, when 
you are quite well again, I will promise to 
take you to London with me to see Billy.” 

“Oh, will you?” cried Jeannie, throwing 
her arms round his neck and bursting into 
tears again, but this time they were tears of 
joy. 

“Come, now, no more tears, Jeannie. 
Wipe these little peepers, as you call them.” 

Jeannie gave a tearful laugh and mur- 
mured, “I don’t; I say eyes.” 

‘What, you don’t say peepers ! swell, then 
I don’t know any of your words. I must be 
very stupid ; you must teach me. When I 
take you to bed will you go to sleepy-by ?” 

A little laugh again. “Used you to say 
such funny words ?” asked Jeannie. 

“Oh dear me! I forget what silly words 
I used to say. You see I’m so old now.” 

“Yes,” said Jeannie, “ but not as old as 
Biddy. But Biddy says the Irish never grow 
old.” 

“Oh dear no! no one grows old—really, 
they only put on the years. But now youre 
going back to Bedford Row, Blanket Square, 
aren't you? And you're going to shut your 
eyes, and put your head under your wing, 
and stand on one leg, and go to sleep like 
the little dickey-birds. To-morrow I shall 
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see if you can’t eat as much as the old giant | found it out. You know they say, ‘Seta 
in ‘Jack the Giant-Killer.’ Good-night, Jin ; | thief to catch a thief,’ and it’s true this time, 
kiss me. Good-night, sweet repose and | isn’t it?” 

pleasant dreams—as I used to say whenI| By this time Jeannie was in her little bed 
was a little boy. By-by, and remember to | again, and in half an hour the little girl had 
forget your secret, for you see, Jeannie, I ' gone to sleepy-by, soft and sweet. 

(To be continued.) 





SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tue Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING Arthur, and his goodness seemed more pre- 
cious when they called him by the same 
Opening Hymn: “Oh, what can little hands do?” name. ‘Then, too, he was himself going to 


: Philip iv. 6—9 ° ° 
earner acini be a king ; and it was all so pleasant to the 


I WANT you to know that nothing lasts | reapers and shepherds to think that he 
save what is good ; lovely deeds area joy | owned the country they were living in, and 
for ever, and unlovely ones, however men may | would one day come to possess the throne 
have justified them at the time they were done, | of England, where the great and good Arthur 
must, in the long run, be counted ugly and | himself had once reigned. 
bad. Nothing but what is beautiful, with} But just now the boy is in prison, and in 
some at least of the beauty of God, endures | spite of all the love his simple acquaintance 
for ever. You will understand me by a| bear him, tears are standing in those two 
lovely story. bright eyes as he sits, disconsolate and alone, 
There was once a young prince for whom | listening to the sound of the sky-lark singing 
you must, I am sure, feel very sorry when I | in the summer sky, and the merry voices of 
tell you of his shameful and unhappy fate. | children chasing each other in the fields, 
Prince as he was, and belonging to the family | which come faintly through the narrow, 
of the Kings of England, at the time I am ; grated window in the thick wall of his quiet, 
telling you about, he was sitting alone, a|solemn cell. It was very likely that he 
prisoner in a French prison. He was not there | would not hear even those sounds long ; his 
for badness ; he was a harmless, and, indeed, | end would soon come, probably he would 
a beautiful boy. He was not shut up away | never go out of that room alive. 
from his fellow men because they wanted it} As he sat there, all still and silent, a knock 
so, for all who knew him loved him; and one! came at his door. “Come in,” he said 
thing about him, they all thought beautiful, | kindly. He expected it would be the warden 
very beautiful—his two big, bright, kindly, | of the prison, for nobody ever came to see 
boyish eyes. | him, only this man; he was master there. 
He was in the care of the King of France, | Perhaps he had come with some one bringing 
and dwelt in Brittany among French people, | food for him ; he did not want any food, he 
where he had been born, and had always been | could not eat; but he liked the warden, he 
_Since then growing up into a beautiful and , was such a kind man. The door opened, but 
lovable child. His father was dead and his | only a little, as if the person whose hand was 
mother was dead, too. His father had fallen | on it, after all, was not sure as to whether 
from his horse in one of his horseback games, | he would come in or not. ‘Come in,” said 
and had been trampled on by a horse’s hoof | the boy, again, in his most refined and en- 
stamping into his head. He had died|couraging tone. The warden had always 
without a word or a struggle. The little | been so polite to him and borne him such 
prince was not born when that happened ;! great respect, for it seemed so miserable to 
and since then, his mother had died, leaving | him that a boy so good and beautiful should be 
her little boy to grow up among the marbles | in prison. The figure of the warden appeared 
and velvets of a castle, with nobody to love | just inside the door. But what was the 
him except his old nurse, the servants, and | matter? The old man looked unusually sad; 
the poor people around, with whom he talked | the sad child was ready to turn comforter to 
when he went his little walks in the fields. | his friend. But what were those two men— 
His name was Arthur ; and the people were | those two men in the dark passage there § 
glad that his name was Arthur, for he was | His face turned ashen white ; he could see 
so good, and there had been a good King| them in the red glow of the light they had 
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in their hands. It was a fire in a brazier, and 
there were irons in it—hot irons with handles 
too. What were they for? The men were 
looking at him! What could it all mean ? 

“Your Highness,” began the warden in a 
low voice, “it is the King’s pleasure 2 

Before the sentence could be finished the 
little prince, who had already started from 
his seat, had rushed across the cell and 
caught the warden in his arms and was 
pleading, screaming, “Oh, do not let them! 
pray, pray, Hubert, do not let them!” in a 
way which might have pierced a stone. 

Hubert de Burgh was the warden’s name ; 
and his was no stone heart, but a man’s, for 
he still had what alone makes us men, the 
heart of infancy and childhood. He was 
more than warden; he was more than ser- 
vant of a king, and he was deeply moved for 
the child. What must he do? There was 
the king’s will! And you will hardly believe 
what that will was—it was to burn out those 
two beautiful boy’s eyes! Alas! the brute, 
called the king, thought it was the boy’s eyes 
which made the boy so popular, and gave him 
a chance to the English throne. ‘“ Burn the 
pretty eyes out,” he said te himself; “ make 
two big, dark sores where they are, and that 
will close the palace door to him; for who 
would have aking with sores foreyes?” The 
wicked fellow wanted the indulgences of the 
English throne for himself. When you grow 
up you will often read of things which kings 
have done till your blood runs cold. 

It was a terrible moment for Hubert. <A 
king’s will was his servants’ law. He would 
bea bold man who dared to provoke the anger 
of such a bold brute as this. But to disobey 
that little shriek! to let that little face be 
spoiled ! those two bright eyes be turned into 
red, running, painful, horrid sores — that 
would be infinitely worse! They might cut 
him into a thousand pieces, he would not, 
he could not obey the king. 

Meanwhile the men were standing with 
the irons hot in the fire, all ready for the 
king’s horrible work ! 

How long that moment seemed to the 
child clinging convulsively to the warden! 
But it was over at last. Turning to the 
king’s two men, “ Get ye gone,” said Hubert 
in grand, authoritative tones, which would 
have made the good Israelites of old say, 
“The voice of the Lord spake unto them, 
saying ”—It was full of the majestic feeling 
which faithful men ever feel comes down 
from God and heaven. And the men shrank 
away. And when they had gone, and the 
warden had gone too, and Arthur was once 








more alone, the fatherless boy, and prisoner, 
sat in helpless misery and cried; yet he 
felt how good it was to be with his eyes still 
there, though in prison, if only to weep with 
them. Those bare walls seemed beautiful ; 
that patch of sunlight on the’ gloomy floor, 
how fair it was! 

The poor peasants heard of what the king 
had wanted to do, and they wept ; they were 
helpless. And soon Hubert had to give up 
the care of him; he was carried away to 
another prison. And one night, clinging to 
the king himself, as he had clung to good 
Hubert, the little man was stabbed, and his 
warm quivering body was sunk by a stone in 
the river which ran by his prison wall, and 
his sorrowful little soul went up to the God 
who wiped his young tears away. 

Oh, ugly king !—oh, hateful king! no 
crown can honour, no robes adorn a soul so 
black, so cruel, so bad. All the beautiful 
things there were about this wretched deed 
were in Hubert and God and the poor 
peasants, Good Hubert! he joyfully dared 
to defy a king to do right by a little boy. 

This is the sort of deed which is ever- 
lasting. It is nearly seven hundred years 
since Hubert was so good and that little boy’s 
eyes were saved. But the story so lovely 
is loved to-day, and it will be loved, not for 
seven hundred years or seven thousand years 
alone, it will be lovely and loved for ever. 
So, do what is lovely; that is to have God’s 
own Spirit in you. Risk anything to do it ; 
be not only good, but grandly good. 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ There is a green hill far away.” 
Lesson: Luke xxiii. 20-26, 32-45.' 

“Having destroyed the enmity thereby,” 
the Bible says, speaking of what God had 
done by the cross of Jesus on Calvary. Men 
were enemies of God and of one another, and 
the Cross makes them all friends. 

Let me show you what I mean. There 
was an Indian once who lived in a country 
miles and miles away from our English shores, 
across great wide widths of sea, in a land 
called America; and miles and miles away 
in the heart of America, away across towns 
and hills dnd dales, in open country, where 
wild buffalo wandered, and his own people 
wandered, scarcely less wild than the buffalo, 
who had lived in their tents there longer than 
anybody knew. 

In this country where he lived there was 
a gorge, that is a very narrow way between 
rocks, and it was so narrow in places that 
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two people, joining hands and stretching out 
their arms to the full, could touch the sides 
of it with the tips of their fingers, and every- 
where it was very narrow; and its sides 
were so high that, from the bottom looking 
up, they seemed to touch the sky, and both 
went up to the same height, and were so 
straight up that they might have been 
built by the masons who build passages ; but 
they were made by nature. It really seemed 
as if a great crack had been made right 
through a mountain. And at the bottom, in 
between these high rock-walls, ran a rapid 
stream of water. Now in this stream some 
white men one day found gold, and were 
delighted, and settled to live by it, for they 
were sure that they would find more gold. 
And they built huts for themselves; and 
waded into the stream, and dug into its sands, 
and washed them, and looked for fortunes. 
They were a wild and reckless set of fellows, 
and held the Indians, who now and then 
came by them at their work, in contempt ; 
and sometimes they shot one, and wounded 
or killed him, partly for fear, partly for 
hatred, and the bereaved Indian woman 
was full of anguish that they had shot her 
husband, and the tribes grew angry. And 
there was danger of feuds and fights and 
bitter revenge, and even a national war. For 
these reckless white men were Americans, 
and the American people would not allow an 
American to be shot by an Indian. As to 
the other way about, they had not so decided 
an opinion. This is what is called patriotism. 
But the Indians became furious; the gold- 
seekers need only shoot just one more of 
their comrades, and come what would, 
though all the armies in the world should 
come upon them for it, their wild passion 
would be revenged ; they would pounce down 
upon those white men, and massacre them all. 

And here begins my story. There was 
one poor soul amongst those Indians, who 
turned sick, and felt just as if his legs would 
fail him at the prospect of such a terrible 
day as seemed all so rapidly coming about. 

“No, not massacre!” he said, shaking his 
head gravely, and looking wonderingly and 
anxiously and pleadingly on them all. “ No, 
no ; not massacre !” 

He was of child-like heart, and so loved 
people, that the thought of the horrors 
of soldiers coming, carrying sword and fire 
into their camp, killing their little ones and 
women, and burning their huts and crops, 
made him all wretchedness and misery. For 
the gold that was being taken from their 
land, he cared nothing, but, oh! the suffering 





to wives and children. Yet what could he 
do? He did not see; he only longed, and 
was bewildered, and could have cried. And 
they jeered and flouted him. He did not 
know what to say, but he carried his loving 
heart to the gold washers at their work. It 
was a risky thing to do, but he longed to win 
them, and he thought nothing of the risk ; 
but there he did not know what to do, he 
only offered his services, but they were not 
wanted, and he went away sick at heart, 
he could see no good come of it all. 
They wanted none of his help, and to their 
coarse and vulgar natures, his simple ways 
and almost tearful smiles seemed despicable 
and ridiculous. On one day he returned 
with a little present of fresh buffalo steak, 
and offered it, looking straight into their 
eyes with a pleading look, when one of their 
cruellest men, exasperated and maddened at 
this offensive tenderness, set his teeth, dashed 
down his tools, and seizing the big bowie 
knife hanging at his side, with a bound 
sprang at him, savage as a tiger, to make 
an end of him. In another minute any man 
but an Indian would have lain stretched 
on the ground in his own blood, but he was 
an Indian, a huntsman used to the hunt and 
charges of wild beasts at bay ; nimble, quick, 
fleet as a wild deer, with the thought flashing 
into his mind, “All this mischief will be 
done if I am slain,” he was in a second away, 
the white man after him like a hound thirsty 
for blood. 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening a: * One there is above all others.” 
Lesson: Luke xxiii. 46-56. 


Now, here and there, there ran up the pre- 
cipitous sides of this gorge a narrow, steep, 
broken path, Not far from where the white 
men washed their gold, one of these almost 
invisible and dangerous paths wormed its 
way from bottom to top. It was nowhere 
more than wide enough for a man, and 
there were places where it was fitter for 
the sure foot of a wild goat or a little moun- 
tain hare than for the foot of a man, even of 
a practised Indian. And into this path the 
tlying Indian turned and his mad, murderous 
pursuer after him. At every footstep loose 
gravel fell from its margin down through the 
air and splashed into the stream below. The 
rest of the gold seekers had dropped their 
tools, and stood breathless, watching from 
below, expecting every moment to see the 
Indian turn on his foe, for he was strong, 
and he had a knife, too, with which he 
had slashed asunder the limbs of the buffalo. 
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There would be a struggle, and one or both 
would fall through the air and be smashed 
on the stones below. The minutes seemed 
like hours. But the Indian did not turn; 
he reached the giddy top, and so did his 
pursuer. Forea moment both disappeared, 
but in another they were both seen again, 
making an awful leap across the chasm, 
from one side to the other, between them 
and the sky. 

The Indian, on reaching the ground above, 
had hoped to end his flight and danger to his 
life by leaping across to the other side of the 
gorge. He found a point where the sides 
were possibly near enough for an Indian, 
and he dared it and reached the other side. 

Scarcely had he done so, than he heard 
behind him a thud and a scuffle, as if some- 
thing had happened he had not expected. 
Had the man leaped? and he must have 
missed! Instantly he had stopped, turned 
round, and went back. It was so, the man 
had leaped after the Indian, had reached the 
opposite side only with his toes, had slipped, 
had thrown forward his arms, and with both 
his hands, while he was dropping over the 
edge, had clutched at the long grass, at any- 
thing, and with his right hand had grasped a 
branch of a little root of scrub-wood, and 
there he was now hanging, from that single 
twig, down over the awful chasm, three 
hundred feet, silent and empty below. 

We all expect those we have wronged to 
serve us when in their power as we would 
serve any who wrong us. So the moment the 
white man saw the Indian looking down on 
him where he hung, and kneel down on 
the grass, he looked back defiance at him. 
“He will unclasp my hand,” he thought to 
himself. “He will slash at that twig there 
with his knife, or else he will give a push to 
its straining root, where the turf is already 
tearing away and gaping! It will be soon 
all over for me.” There is a horrible death 
below! This all flashed in his mind in a 
second, and a ghastly grin leaped from his 
bloodshot face ; his free hand was clenched : 
his mouth shaped itself for a parting curse ; 
but he could not speak. 

But to the Indian the one thought was, 
could he possibly pull that man up? he was 
strong, but he was weary with his run. He 
lay down upon his face; eagerly he leaned 
over the edge of the cliff a little, grasped the 
straining wrist with a grip which hands can 
give only when it is the supreme God that 
nerves them, and, with all his might, he 
drew. It was a slow and a terrible labour, 
and at every second of it, both lives were in 











danger. Moments seemed days. 


At. last, 
the work was done, the man was landed, and 
lay, full length upon the ground, pale and 


sad. His first movement was to turn over and 
hide his face in the grass to cry, and he sobbed 
as he had never sobbed since he was a child. 

And the Indian felt for that shamed 
weeping man, and turned and quietly went 
his way home. 

At length the white man sauntered down 
the winding road back to his comrades again. 
They did not speak. The camp seemed very 
still, They all knocked off work a little 
earlier, and their pipes were smoked that 
night in a pensive mood. 

No more Indians were shot, and there was 
no chance of war. And that poor Indian, in 
his billycock and ill-fitting coat, by his simple 
natural ways of mercy destroyed the enmity 
thereby, as Jesus Christ in millions of hearts 
has done by His suffering on the cross. 
Mercy is God’s way to victory over wicked 
men, and this is the solemn way it works. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “Golden harps are sounding.” 
Lesson: Isaiah xl. 1-9. 


The children of Nazareth can never be 
without interest to the children of a Chris- 
tian world—those tiny mites of things 
whose little feet trod the same streets with 
Jesus! We know very, very little about 
them; but for His sake, with whom they 
once went to school and to the hills, that 
little is exceedingly precious. 

One of His grown-up disciples once called 
himself “the disciple whom Jesus loved.” 
He was too shy and timid to call himself by 
his name; but here is a whole town of quaint 
little Abrahams and Davids and Rachels 
and Deborahs whom Jesus loved—loved with 
His innocent boyish love, and far dearer 
were they to Him than their great name- 
sakes of the past. So let us try to see them. 

The little town in which they lived was 
hidden away in a hollow in the midst of the 
hills, as a wild bird’s-nest is hidden away in. 
a big tuft of grass; and the people who 
were born in its houses and walked to the 
hills around, were as little known to the 
great world, as were the partridges that were 
hatched in, a desert where nobody went. 
Nazareth, indeed, was nowhere to the well- 
to-do, enlightened world of Judea. Its book 
writers never even put it in their catalogues 
of places of which they had heard, and had 
Jesus not been sent there to live, nobody 
else would have heard of it so either. For 
book-writers, clever and useful as they are, 
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never foresce what is stored up in people, and 
what their future is going to be, and what 
child the unborn races of man shall call their 
Lord. So they wrote much of Herod, nothing 
of Jesus, 

But little nobodies though the children of 
this place were, we know enough to fancy them 
strong-bodied, dark, handsome-faced, free- 
born, mountain children, wearing a little 
coarse linen shirt-like garment, their only 
covering, looking white against their nut- 
brown skin; in summer, unfastened at the 
throat and thrown back, so as to be open 
(as a gentleman’s waistcoat), baring their 
little chests to the sun and air, close-fastened 
in winter, and kept in with a girdle at the 
waist, the sleeves and skirt reaching to their 
elbows and knees, leaving bare brown arms 
and legs to view. On their heads, girls 
wore little kerchiefs, and boys, tiny round 
caps, and on their feet they wore wooden 
sandals strapped on by thongs of leather, or 
tied with braid, or fastened with clasps. 
Some were made as spruce as they could be; 
their mothers anointed their little heads 
with oil, and washed their little white shirts 
and broidered their waistbands and rims of 
their caps with wools of scarlet and gold and 
blue. And others wore garments thread-bare 
and stained, and they had an unkempt and 
unwashed look. But, all the same, they 
had merry eyes and soft, round limbs and 
beautiful black and auburn hair, and looked 
picturesqne enough as they chased each other 
in the wind on the hills. 

Though they were good to look at, from 
no fault of their own, they were an ignorant 
little set, knowing nothing; yet they liked 
many things God wanted them to like ; and 
knew when barley harvest was, and when 
the grapes on the hill-vineyards were stripped, 
and when the lambs came, and the calves, 
and all the wonderful things that happened in 
simple, out-of-the-way, country life ; for no- 
body of any note cared to come and teach them 
more, save, perhaps, an occasional haughty 
Pharisee who rode up in the name of God from 
Jerusalem, and in their neglected little syna- 
gogue fussed and grumbled about the few- 
ness of their fathers’ sacrifices and the small- 
ness of their tithes, and said that God felt 
as angry about it as he did, and would blast 
their vines if they did not change; and Czsar’s 
tax-gatherer might tell a little of what was 
going on in the world of politics at his visits; 
and the travelling tale-teller, who now and 
then gathered his crowds in their streets, and 
opened a circle of wondering eyes and mouths 
at his accounts of stirring scenes and glori- 








ous or hateful deeds, making imagination 
sparkle and deepening feeling as they alter- 
natelysmiled and cried and laughed. Him they 
always welcome, and held him in honoured 
remembrance. But those rabbis and priests 
and Jerusalem dignitaries, they never reve- 
renced them ; few of them remembered even 
to touch their caps to them as they went 
down their steep, stony street. 

But for all that, though, they were a free- 
mannered, rough-spoken, sharp-tongued little 
crew, breathing liberty as they did from 
their very birth, as they breathed their 
own sweet mountain air; and wore smirched 
linen ; and owned nothing but their active 
little limbs, which slept, maybe, on mats of 
straw, these children grew to have strangely 
reverential feelings towards Jesus, for the 
gospel story recites their little names in 
honoured and kindly union with the name 
of God: the child Jesus was in favour with 
both. 

So, in spite of nobody knowing them, they 
have made themselves known, as the children 
of grander Jerusalem are not known; and 
their nameless little company has become 
the most interesting little group in the world. 


FIFTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Little drops of water.” 
, Lesson ; John i. 43-51. 

The child-world of Nazareth was a really 
enjoyable world. Where are the children 
who do not drink delight from mothers’ ten- 
derness? I can see a Nazareth baby, its 
mother holding its two tiny brown, dimpled 
hands, riding it on her knee, and tossing it 
with her arms. I can hear it crow and 
chuckle and laugh while she sings— 

* One like you was never born, 
One like you was never bought ; 
All the Syrians might grow old, 
All might fight both brave and bold, 
Yet in all their battles fought, 
One like you was never caught.” 
Nursery Ditty of the Holy Land. 

God has made mothers so for their chil- 
dren’s sake, and to make those little gurgling 
sounds and cooings and crowings of baby 
mirth, which a mother takes as wage for 
her work. And then she sings again, when 
the little man is steady— 

**T love you, my boy, and this is the proof, 
I wish you had all the wealth of the Shoof: 
Hundreds of costly silken bales, 
Hundreds of ships with lofty sails, 
Hundreds of towns to ve | your word, 
And thousands of thousands to call you Lord!” 

And then away goes baby on a joyous toss 
high up in the air, and mother and child are 
quite as rapturous in this poor unknown nook 
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of a Nazareth as if they had lived in Jeru- 
salem, or Babylon, or Rome, in chambers all 
mirrors and velvet and gold; for God has 
made mothers and babies to richly enjoy one 
another. And Jesus shared in all this; for 
Mary was not a china mother, she was a real 
mother, chosen of Him who made mothers 
so. His was a true baby’s life. 

And when little darling Nazareth babes 
were tired, those same mothers gave their 
beloved sleep in their little beds in the corner 
of the room, and took to “ getting something 
done.” When the dear things were poorly, 
mother nursed and comforted them, and made 
all their little beds ; and if one died, the world 
was, oh ! so desolate, and bright sunny noon 
seemed chilly and dark, and in her dreams 
she held its little hands again, and awoke 
to weep that it was not there. 

And they grew up to have their little 
feast cakes with Nigella seeds sprinkled on 
the top; and to have little merry-makings 
with their friends ; and to goto the hills with 
green paths up them which led to wide 
breadths of grassy mountain common, with- 
cut any hedges or walls, where they could 
go where they liked, which of itself meant 
happiness to them ; where wild pears grew 
(the horse-chestnuts of their country for com- 
monness), with fruit that might be had for 
the knocking down, if only they could throw 
straight; and where too, were rocks with 
sleek, fat ravens perching contentedly on 
them ; and where were mimic caves in which 
boys could play at robbers and fighting rob- 
bers, like the robbers and the soldiers of 
Herod of whom they heard wonderful stories, 
in the caves of Genesereth ; and where the 
foxes lived that came slyly into their yards 
at night and stole their mothers’ chickens ; and 
when partridges started from their feet with 
strange whirr of wing, and made round nests 
and laid spotted eggs, and hatched pretty 
young; where yellow anemones grew, and 
bright pink rock-roses blossomed ; and the 
air was filled with bees humming, and soft 
notes of birds and winds from the sea; and 
they had the feel of the long grass bobbing 
against their bare legs. And they were 
merry amongst it all, unlearned and half- 
naked though they were, with the mirth of 
the kingdom of heaven, as the learned and 
wealthy were not, and as they themselves 
would not have been had they been pampered 
children of a prince surrounded with costly 
toys and walls of marble. For God has far too 
richly dowered all young life and limb for 
a child’s own foolish little notions, er priest’s 
bad opinions, or gloomy, barren houses and 


higgledy-piggledy streets, or all put toge- 
ther, to make much difference to their joys, 
so long as their little hearts are pure and 
their tempers are good, and they love one 
another. 

And their higgledy-piggledy town of wind- 
ing streets and quaint dwellings, covered as 
they were with big old clambering vines, 
with clouds of white doves fluttering about 
their roofs was not so bad, after all. And 
there were little gardens, humble enough to 
be sure, where bits of green stuff grew, and 
hens and chickens scratched, and the donkey 
had its rude stall; and courts where were 
shrubs and tall, stately palms seeming to the 
little folks to reach right up to the sky. 

And in the shadows, aged and bowed, sat 
their grandfathers, with hair like wool for 
whiteness, dreamily watching the swallows 
go in and out of the windows of the houses ; 
dozing now and then and smiling at the little 
folks, who grew quieter and a little awed as 
they drew near; who told little tales of 
people they had loved, who many years ago 
had gone away to the city above, while 
their sons were following the oxen at the 
plough. 

And as the children went rambling and 
playing about its streets, they stood at the 
open fronted shops and watched the joiner 
sawing his wood, and the weaver throwing 
his shuttle, and asked him if it was their 
mother’s flax he was weaving, and then one 
said, “That is for us.” And they watched 
the smith bring his white heated iron from 
his furnace and strike the dancing sparks 
from it with his hammer, till one of them 
was called by his mother to go to the town 
gate to the fountain for a pitcher of water. 
And there were great yellow barley-fields 


they gleaned after reapers with their reaping 
hooks, gathering armfuls of stray barley 
ears, binding them into little sheaves; and 
sitting down to a cool, crisp cucumber with 
their fathers, the reapers, when they shel- 
tered from the sun at noon under the boughs 
of a sycamore-tree. 

These were the children first to know 
Jesus, and they knew Him very well; on 
Sabbaths He was at their synagogue; on 
week days, at their school; of evenings and 
feast days, He was one of the set at their 
games. And they were the first to love Him, 
and call to Him “Gentle Jesus,” as the 
children of all the villages and cities of the 
world have been learning to do ever since. 

And child of heaven, as He was, He was 





contented and blessed, doing His Father’s will. 


on the plain, where, at every harvest time, * 
























I.—HOME NOTES. 
‘THE GOOD TIME COMING. 


Tt is but rarely that employers and employed come 

to understand their true relationship, and just 
because they do not realise and fulfil the law of 
Christ, all the disputes and bickerings arise which 
ruin both sides alike. When trade is prosperous, 
masters are inclined to take an undue share of the 
profits; when times are bad, men complain that 
their wages should be lowered. Even arbitration, 
which is after all only a remedy for an evil, and does 
not mean that the condition of things is healthy and 
sound, proves ineffective to set matters straight in 
many cases. At Sheffield lately there has been an 
example of a very different kind. A firm there 
found itself so hardly pressed by the state of trade, 
that the only course seemed to be to close the works 
and suspend business for atime ; but the men, hearing 
how matters stood, came forward and volunteered 
to give a week’s labour without being paid. The 
offer was accepted, and work went on. We may be 
certain that this unpaid service was of the best, and 
that there would be no grumbling and shirking. 
Men who know how to give in this way will be too 
proud to spoil their gift. This is a state of feeling 
which we should like to see in every factory and 
house of business, and one of the chief reasons which 
make many of us look with such favour on all 
schemes for establishing industrial villages is that 
such a system strengthens the ties between masters 
and men, and teaches them that their interests are 
one and the same. To political economists, “ Love 
one another’ seems a powerless and silly expedient 
for the remedies of the gravest evils of the world; 
but “the foolishness of God is wiser than men.” 


ANNALS OF SIN. 


The reports of some recent trials have given a 
terrible revelation of what lies concealed under the 
fair-seeming surface of English society. Even the 
highest and most cultivated classes seem to be as 
gross, as depraved, and dissolute as the lowest dregs 
of the people ; and those who should lead the nation 
to follow what is pure, honest, and true, are abso- 
lutely unworthy of their wealth, and rank, and 
power. All this is infinitely sad ; it fills the heart 
with anger and disgust that such things should be. 
Yet the way in which all the loathsome details are 
poured out before the public in the newspapers is 
sadder still. The sin of one becomes the sin of all ; 
it spreads from the individual to the nation. Who 
can tell how many hearts, hitherto pure and spotless, 
have been corrupted by the records of a single trial ? 
How many have caught the passion for unholy 
scandal, and the contagion of vice which will take 
possession of their entire nature? ‘The curse multi- 
plies its ravages, like some infectious disease left 


unchecked to run its course among the people. We | it is the Church’s work to stop it: marriage is 
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prohibit what might convey physical corruption to 
others; yet every bookstall is busy spreading cor- 


ruption to character. Let those who direct the 
public press rigidly exclude such elements from their 
journals and the evil would be crushed. It is 
doubtful even whether such a policy would involve 
any sacrifice, for there are many men and women 
who would enthusiastically welcome the appearance 
of a publication which could do harm to none. 
There would still be abundant room for ability and 
enterprise. The fountains of journalism would still 
be open; the sewer would be closed. 


THE CHURCH AND THE EMIGRANT. 


The great problem with which the Christian Church 
has to deal in every generation, is to find how it can 
succeed in meeting the needs of the age as they arise. 
When the opportunity is once past, it is an idle 
task to attempt to make up for indifference or neglect. 
The work must be done at once if it is to be done at 
all. Looked at from this point of view, the question of 
emigration involves some very serious difficulties. 
During the last ten years, two millions of emigrants 
have left our shores to seek another home across the 
sea, and, as the Archbishop of Canterbury says in a 
recent letter, “Their industry is changing the face 
of continents.”” What is the duty of Christian Eng- 
land towards her sons and daughters who are leaving 
her? That is the question of the day. Archbishop 
Tait insisted more than once that they must not be 
left without spiritual help and care; his successor 
takes the same view ; and the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge is putting forth all its strength 
to discharge this new function. It is appointing 
chaplains and agents at the chief ports and centres of 
emigration ; it is organizing a system by which the 
spiritual needs of emigrants shall be supplied on their 
journey ; it is issuing a series of handbooks to show 
what are the religious and the educational advantages 
in different districts abroad ; it supplies letters of com- 
mendation to those who are leaving one home for an- 
other. It insures, in fact, that in the majority of cases, 
the emigrant, if he desires, may have help and counsel 
all along the line of his journey from the time he 
leaves England till he reaches his destination. Help 
of this kind will keep many loyal to Christ, who, if 
left to themselves, would have fallen away, owing to 
the sudden removal of familiar influences and the 
breaking of all social and religious ties. 


EMIGRATION AND MARRIAGE. 


But this cannot discharge the whole ‘duty of the 
Church‘in the matter. The very first social arrange- 
ment of its God and head was the securing to Adam 
the companionship of a wife; and in the name of 
all that is beautiful and godly, this sending away 
so many young men, without regard to their 
natural God-sent complements, must cease; and 
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a part of religion. There are tens of thousands of 
girls to-day in our streets, where they are not 
wanted, and all the evils attendant on this fact are 
with them. With this state of things the Church 
ought at once and directly to deal. Spiritual 
counsel, however plentiful and good, can never make 
it good for man to be alone. The Church must be 
“followers of God,” as well as preachers of Him, 
and see that in the new gardens to which men go to 
till them there shall be the woman also. A good 
woman in a home is the best of curates; and as for 
babies, and their bed-time prayers, they are all of 
the kingdom of heaven. 


WORK FOR WOMEN. 


It is quite clear that the Christian women of Eng- 
land will not suffer themselves to be left out in the 
great conflict which is setting in against the misery 
and the sin of our land. They have worked with a 
noble devotion in the cause of temperance; they have 
in some cases conquered a natural timidity, and raised 
their voices in behalf of social purity; they will not 
be silent or idle now. In one of the most important 
of our religious newspapers, a lady has recently in- 
quired what is woman’s true work in connection 
with this new crusade, and what women are doing 
at present. She insists that many of our younger 
wonien “ are pining and fretting their lives away for 
wint of some real work to do which will fill their 
hearts and lives,” and she adds that the great attrac- 
tion which the Church of Rome possesses for many, 
is that in connection with its Sisterhoods it gives to 
women definite duties and special tasks. She herself 
would like to see a settlement in the East End estab- 
lished for women like the one recently organized by 
the universities, where those who want work might 
find it—nursing, teaching, helping in the home, 
making friends with the neglected poor around them, 
and making their lives brighter and better. A scheme 
of this kind has many difficulties, and there are some 
objections to it; but the desire to serve is the great 
thing: if conscience is roused and devotion fired, love 
may be trusted to find out the way, and dead hearts, 
alas! to censure it. 


EDUCATED CHRISTIANS AND THEIR MISSION. 


One great fallacy connected with missionary en- 
terprise is the idea that the best work can be done by 
the least competent people, and that education and 
refinement are a hindrance and a drawback for those 
who are to carry the gospel among the poor. How 
often we are reminded of the “‘ fishermen” of Galilee 
by good people who forget that three years spent 
with Christ was an education in missionary work of 
mind and heart and manners, such as no other 
teacher could ever give, while they are apt to over- 
look the fact that’ Paul, whose work was in some 
ways the widest, was a philosopher as well as an 
apostle. The Methodist Times has absolutely shat- 
tered the idea in a recent article; one would think 
that the life had been fairly beaten out of it, but 








error has a strange power of recovery, and as it is 
sure toreappear, it may be wise to be forearmed 
against it. Not often do we hear words so bold, and 
true, and eloquent as these :— 


‘‘This horrible doctrine has been carried so far 
that many have actually believed that a converted 
burglar is the best evangelist of burglars, and that if 
you yourself have been a drunkard you are the better 
qualified to sympathise with drunkards, and to re- 
claim them, than if you have been a life abstainer. 
If this detestable dogma were true, our blessed Re- 
deemer would have been the most incompetent of all 
preachers to sinful men, because He never sinned. 
But the very fact that of all evangelists the world 
has ever seen, Jesus of Nazareth was the most suc- 
cessful with the most degraded men and women, is 
the decisive proof that the more highly educated and 
refined a Christian is, the better is he qualified to 
reclaim the most hopeless outcasts.. The success of 
ignorant and unrefined persons in this divine work 
is not due to these defects, but to the enthusiasm and 
self-sacrifice which have prevailed over defects.” 


The truth is, it is neither culture nor vulgarity 
which co-works with God, but a spirit inflamed with 
His own—a living humanity filled with the compas- 
sions and charities of God. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE ECCLESIASTICAL BUDGET IN FRANCE. 


The long conflict between the Senate and the 
Chamber in France over the Ecclesiastical Budget has 
at last come to an end, and the issue is important in 
many ways. The controversy has established the 
supremacy of the Chamber, and it may be fairly 
assumed that the Upper House, as it may be called, 
will yield in future to any distinct preponderance of 
public opinion ; it may resist for a time, but not for 
long. The result also shows that public opinion in 
France is in revolt against the Church of Rome as 
established by the State. When the theological 
chairs in the universities are abolished, canonries 
suppressed, and the salaries of priests and bishops 
enormously reduced, it would seemas if the end 
cannot be far off. The Budget has been cut down 
this year; next may see it cut off. The Pope is said 
to be greatly excited by what has taken place, and 
to have taken steps to inquire if the French Govern- 
ment intend to abolish the Concordat. Perhaps it 
would show greater discretion if the question were 
not put, for it is quite conceivable that the Govern- 
ment might reply, We have not done so hitherto, 
but if we should, what then? Does Rome still 
assume the right, at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, to meddle with the internal affairs of foreign 
nations? There are some replies which it is politic 
not to suggest. 


THE EXPEDITION TO BECHUANALAND. 

The expedition to Bechuanaland, led by Sir Charles 
Warren, has met with a sudden check, The men 
charged with the murder of Mr. Bethell had been 
arrested, and were on the point of being brought to 
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trial, when Sir Hercules Robinson, the Governor of 
Gapetown, suddenly ordered proceedings to be stayed. 
What his reason can be it is difficult to understand. 
Bechuanaland is no part of the Cape Colony, and is 
not under the jurisdiction of the Colonial Govern- 
ment, while Sir Charles Warren has been sent out 
as Special Commissioner with full powers. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that Lord Derby, to whom an 
appeal has been submitted, will see the importance 
of the issue. The expedition so far has been a com- 
plete success, but if it is to be stopped as soon as it 
endeavours to punish the guilty, it might as well 
never have started at all. We have not the least 
desire for revenge or oppression, but justice demands 
that crime should receive its due penalty, and that 
the authority of law should be vindicated. To allow 
the land to remain exposed to anarchy and violence 
would be the worst of cruelties. 


THE DEATH OF KING MTESA. 


After a succession of false reports, a definite and 
trustworthy account of King Mtesa’s death has 
reached England. Since Stanley’s visit to Uganda 
in 1874, the King’s name has been well known 
among us, and savage though he was, he impressed 
all those who had knowledge of him, even at a dis- 
tance, by the distinctness and the force of his cha- 
racter. He wasaruler of power and ability, cruel 
and capricious as well, but for all that just the kind 
of leader to make an African tribe powerful and 
great. For nearly ten years English missionaries 
have been settled in his capital, and though his tem- 
per and feeling were always uncertain, he never 
entirely broke faith with them, in spite of the hos- 
tility of the Arab slave-dealers, and the jealousy and 
intrigue of the Jesuits, who followed where others 
hadled. The new king, Mwanga, has received some 
teaching from the missionaries, and has been brought 
under their influence. It is too early to predict how 
he will act when firmly established upon the throne, 
but it augurs well that his accession has not been 
signalised by the remorseless and wholesale butchery 
which is customary on such occasions. 


SOCIAL REFORM IN INDIA, 


When social prejudices come into contact with a 
new civilisation, however strong and intense they 
may be, in the long run they are certain to disap- 
pear. The issue may seem for long doubtful and 
uncertain, but gradually the old system gives way 
and breaks up. It is like the ice after a hard winter. 
The snow vanishes, the last white patches in shel- 
tered nooks disappear; but the ice remains, hard 
and firm, as if it would never yield; yet at last, 
after the warm winds of sunshine have poured their 
forces upon it day after day, the solid mass breaks 
up: it is adamant to-day, water to-morrow. So is 
it with institutions. Year after year we have been 
fighting the cause of widows in India. Married in 
early childhood, if the husband should die the wife 
is condemned to lifelong misery. She may not marry 








again; sheis ranked with the vilest of the vile ; she 
is condemned to privation, insult, and shame. Now 
the condition of things is changing. The natives 
themselves have had their eyes opened, and many of 
them are working with heart and soul to destroy 
this wretched system, and they have for the last 
year published a paper, called the Social Reformer, 
with the object of encouraging and facilitating 
widow-marriage. By means of it, widows who are 
willing to marry again, and men who are ready to 
disregard the prejudices of their race, are brought 
together; and its aid is most valuable to such a 
movement. The qualifications, which are stated at 
length in some of the letters, are most amusing: 
one widow has a ‘‘ wheat complexion and long, beau- 
tiful hair;”’ another knows ‘‘the alphabet of Eng- 
lish,’ and ‘‘can knit comforters and stockings ;” 
some wish to marry according to ‘ orthodox rites,” 
and in their own caste; others stipulate that no ido- 
latrous ceremonies shall be observed, and have com- 
pletely broken with all prejudices of race and caste. 
The very variety which the applications show is 
evidence that the movement is powerful and real. 
If it continues to advance in the same way, it will 
produce a revolution in the native society of India, 
and will bring hope and light to twenty millions 
of widows. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY AND CEYLON. 


Everyone will be glad to hear that the Rev. G. C. 
Fenn and the Rev. J. Barton, the deputation sent 
out a few months ago by the Church Missionary 
Society to confer with the Bishop of Colombo and 
the native Churches of Ceylon, have returned from 
their long journey safe, sound, and successful. It is 
not necessary now to describe the differences which 
had arisen between the Bishop and the agents of the 
Society ; at one time they were certainly serious, 
and boded ill for the future of the Church in Ceylon. 
Even in England there was much difference of 
opinion among the friends of the society as to the 
wisdom of sending out a representative deputation. 
Many thought that a policy of conciliation was hope- 
less. The event has shown how groundless all such 
forebodings were. The relations between the Bishop 
and the native councils have been examined; mis- 
understandings set right, and such alterations made 
as to lessen the danger of any such mishap in the 
future. Concessions have been made on both sides, 
and cordiality restored. All those who shared in the 
work are to be heartily congratulated on what has 
been done. Strife among Christians is bad any- 
where ; among Christian Missionaries it is fatal. 


THE CHINA INLAND MISSION. 


We have all been hearing so much about the China 
Inland Mission in connection with the recent depar- 
ture of the band of missionaries from the universities 
and the army, that a word or two to explain the 
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ptinciples and methods of the society may not be un- 
welcome. From the account given at Exeter Hall 
by Mr. Bromhall, the secretary, it appears that the 
mission ‘was founded by Mr. Hudson Taylor about 
twenty years ago. It is not connected with any de- 
nomination, and the only demand is that candidates 
for mission labour should be sound in faith and loyal 
to the principles of the Evangelical Alliance. At 
present the staff amounts to one hundred and fifty, 
with one hundred native helpers in addition. 
Several of the missionaries have private property, 
and support themselves, while even the others go 
out on the understanding that the mission does not 
guarantee any income whatever. Such funds as are 
available from year to year are divided according to 
need. Perhaps the next fact is more surprising still, 
—that the mission makes no personal appeal for 
funds, lest they should weaken the resources of other 
societies ; and though £18,000 was received during 
last year, the money came without canvass or collec- 
tion. This is no ordinary society ; it should have no 


ordinary success. 


THE NEW GUINEA MISSION, 


Nothing succeeds like success, it is quite clear. Who 
would have imagined a few years ago that missionary 
meetings would be held in the chief towns of Aus- 
‘tralia, attended by the highest civil and military 
authorities in the colony? Yet such meetings have 
been held, both in Sydney and Melbourne, to wel- 
come Mr. and Mrs. Lawes, and to congratulate him 
upon the work which he has done in New Guinea, 
together with Mr. Chalmers and Mr. Macfarlane. 
At Sydney the meeting was presided over by Lord 
Augustus Loftus, the Governor of New South Wales, 
and Sir H. B. Loch, the Governor of Victoria, took 
the chair at Melbourne ; both expressing their admi- 
ration for the courage and self-sacrifice which Mr. 
Lawes and his friends have shown. Commodore 
Erskine, who had been sent to proclaim the annexa- 
tion of SoutMern New Guinea to our empire, added, 
that he had already informed the English Govern- 
ment that but for the influence of Mr. Lawes he 
could not have carried out his instructions. In con- 
nection with the formalities of annexation, one very 
interesting fact should be mentioned. Mr. Lawes 
said that there had not been a whisper of a complaint 
among the natives against a single sailor on board 
the English squadron, and that the fact that such a 
fleet should come and go without injuring a soul, or 
taking a single cocoanut by violence or theft, had a 
moral effect such as no amount of talking and ser- 
mons would have had. 


IV.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 

THE LATE BISHOP OF LINCOLN. 
It is but a little time since Christopher Words- 
worth laid down the burden of office which failing 
#trength would no longer allow him to bear, and now 








after a brief interval he has passed away, rejoicing 
that he has run his course and ended his conflict, and 
that the work which he has done will be carried on 
by a successor such as he himself would have chosen, 
Throughout his life he has ever been the same, in 
times of failure as in times of success, and his very 
failure was due to the fact that his own moral standard 
was too pure and high for lower and inferior natures. 
Much of his life was spent in study and in thought. 
The past was living, not dead to him, and the great 
saints and philosophers of the Christian Church he 
mew as if they had all been his friends. He seemed 
to belong to another age than ours. There was an 
earnestness, a simplicity, and a devotion in his 
nature that seemed to lift him above the trivialities 
of common life, and when he came into conflict with 
others, his staunchest opponents always felt that he 
was only doing what his conscience felt to be right. 
When, as Canon of Westminster, he protested against 
Stanley’s election to the Deanery, his protest cast no 
cloud upon the friendship of both, and in later years 
when he caused the inscription on the tomb of a 
Wesleyan minister to be erased, the intolerance, 
though rightly resented, did not provoke the bitter 
wrath which such an act, if committed by anyone 
else, would have been sure to call forth. There was 
an indescribable charm in his look and expression. 
Often during late years while he was speaking, one 
could not hear his voice, but his face spoke, and his 
very soul shone through it, as if his whole nature had 
been transfigured and glorified by the presence of the 
Invisible. 


MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY. 


The fate of great singers is too often like that of 
flowers—‘‘ they fade and are forgotten.” When their 
work is done, and the music of their voice grows still, 
they pass from memory, and we think of them no 

‘more. But it should not be so with all, and one who 
like Madame Sainton-Dolby did something more than 
contribute to the pleasure of the hour may well have 
such slight tribute as we can give. Perhaps, more 
than any singer of her day she helped to bring the 
grand oratorios of the great musicians into the 
hearts and homes of the people. There was an inex- 
pressible charm in her voice. The words which she 
sang came from her very soul, and that was the secret 
of her power. Many a sermon intended to console 
had less power to soothe and comfort than the pa- 
thetic air, “ O, Rest in the Lord,” as she could sing it. 
She was a true evangelist tomen. Her life was singu- 
larly beautiful; it should be an ideal for those who 
follow in her steps. Amid all the dangers and temp- 
tations of her profession she walked unscathed ; 
nothing ceuld tempt her from oratorio to opera; the 
home life and the affection which so many in her posi- 
tion never know, she found and kept. And when her 
work in public was done, she devoted all her power 
and strength to teach others to sing as she had sung, 
and to live as she had lived—to be great artistes and 
noble women, 
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CHAPTER IX.—MR. PENNYFOLD, ALDERMAN 
AND MAGISTRATE. 


O* the evening of the day on which Dr. 

Howard received Mary LEarnshaw’s 
letter in which his cheque for three guineas 
was returned, there sat round his dinner- 
table a dozen guests, among them being a 
recent acquaintance of his and an old ac- 
quaintance of ours, Mr. Pennyfold. This 
gentleman had blossomed into a City banker 
and an alderman ; he had grown richer ; but 
he still followed his hobby, the pursuit of 
philanthropy in connection with the poorer 
classes. He found ample scope for his studies 
in that direction. As a City magistrate a 
new field was opened to him; and he sat 
regularly on the bench and oracularly de- 
livered himself. When he walked or rode 
along Cheapside he felt himself somebody, 
and in his movements, with his head in the 
air, he acted up to the full height of his dig- 
nity. It was a source of great satisfaction to 
him and his family, in his capacity of magis- 
trate, that he was regularly reported in the 
newspapers ; and if now and then some ec- 
centric or overstrained decision provoked 
mild satirical comment, he and his were 
happily unconscious of the sting, regard- 
ing editorial attention of any kind as a 
mark of popularity and position. Herein 
the thickness of his skin rendered him un- 
consciously wise. “If they think I am 
angry with them,” he would exclaim, “for 
pitching into me, they are very much mis- 
taken. Show me the public man they don’t 
pitch into. Why they pitched into Palmer- 
ston and Disraeli. They didn’t mind it, not 
they ; no more do I. We row in the same 
_ boat—Palmerston, Disraeli, and Pennyfold. 
A pretty good firm, I should say. The fact 
is, in these days, if you're not pitched into 
you are nobody.” Thus it may be said of 
him, as of few others, that he had achieved 
his ambition. 

Needless to say he was a Conservative. 
He and his wife and daughters had been pre- 
sented at Court, and he never tired of pro- 
claiming himself loyal to the Crown and 
Constitution. That was his definition of 
Conservatism—loyalty to Crown and Consti- 
tution. When asked to explain his idea of 
the Constitution, his reply was, “Things as 
they are. They are good enough for me ; 
a = be good enough for other people. 

—24 


| Show me a Liberal, and I will show you a 
renegade. Show me a Radical, and I will 
show you a traitor to his country. Robert 
Pennyfold is ready at any moment to shed 
his blood in defence of his sovereign.” 
Strange, therefore, that he did not give up 
the poor, among whom are so many Liberals 
and Radicals. But, indeed, he could not well 
do that, for they were in a measure his stock 
in trade. 

The most distinguished of Dr. Howard’s 
guests was Sir William Wentworth, a gen- 
tleman whose scholarly attainments and 
powers of keen observation of men and 
things had elevated him into a power. He 
sat on Dr. Howard’s right hand; Mr. Penny- 
fold sat at the lower end of the table. 

Dinner was over, and there was a buzz of 
conversation. Mr. Pennyfold was holding 
forth on his favourite theme; Sir William 
and his host were quietly conversing. 

“What is the latest news of Philip Raven?” 
asked Dr. Howard. 

“He is still engaged in his task,” replied 
Sir William ; “his heart and soul are in it. 
The strange by-ways he is traversing have 
taken powerful hold of him.” 

* An enthusiast,” remarked Dr. Howard. 
“T have lately had an experience which 
would interest him, and which, I confess, has 
not only interested but deeply touched me. 
As it has come to me professionally, the 
name of my patient must be a secret, and I 
can only refer to the case in a general way. 
We doctors are depositories of many solemn 
confidences and of much that is sacred. The 
fibres of our hearts should be of steel.” 

“Tt happens that you are human. Is your 
patient rich or poor ?” 

“Poor. A lady struggling bravely, and 
working fatally, day and night, for those de- 
pendent on her.” 

“ Working fatally !” 

*Tt will, at all events, shortly bring upon 
her a calamity which will be as bitter as 
death. The phrase is wrong, for death, to 
her, would be merciful in comparison.” 

“Those dependent upon her—are they 
unable to help themselves ¢” 

“‘T judge so from her words. I am of the 
opinion, though she has not told me so 
much, that she keeps her sufferings from the 
knowledge of her family.” 

“Tt would not be right for me to inquire 
the nature of her malady.” 
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“T may mention it without breach of con- 
fidence. She will soon be blind.” 

“ Poor creature! and blindness will render 
her powerless.” 

“Utterly. She earns her bread by lace- 
work.” 

“My dear Howard, give me an oppor- 
tunity. My purse is at your disposal.” 

“It is this phase of the case which has 
deepened my compassion. I have had al- 
most to break her heart to-day by writing to 
her that I can do nothing more for her pro- 
fessionally, and that there are so many press- 
ing demands upon me by other unfortunates 
whose ills I can relieve, that I cannot inflict 
injustice upon them by wasting further time 
on her.” 

“ Strict justice,” said Sir William, thought- 
fully, “and yet—a whipcord at red heat 
cutting into the woman’s heart.” 

“Not only strict justice but stern duty. 
To turn from it would be to bring despair 
upon other suffering persons.” 

“T recognise the duty. Proceed.” 

“T wrote the letter carefully, and in the 
letter I enclosed a cheque.” 

Tt was like you.” 

“Bear in mind that my patient is really 
and truly poor, and is in sore need of money. 
What will you say when I tell you that she 
wrote me a most moving reply, and returned 
my cheque ?” 

“A rare and touching experience. Yes, 
Philip Raven would be deeply interested in 
such a case. You have called him an en- 
thusiast ; he is something more than that. 
He is a man earnestly desirous of doing good, 
and he believes he is taking the practical 
road to its accomplishment. I have a letter 
from him in my pocket which I will show 
you before I leave. Certain reviewers of his 
last book have accused him of importing sen- 
timental views into the subject to which he 
has devoted his life ; therefore he resolved to 
see and judge for himself. Though he has 
but little need to take that course, for he 
has a sufficient fund to draw upon in the cir- 
cumstances in which he himself was born.” 

“His family were very poor, you have 
told me.” 

“His parents were common labouring 
people, who tasted meat probably not oftener 
than once a week. The house they occupied 
in a little village in Kent had three rooms in 
it ; the rent was six pounds a year. The 
father’s wages were twelve shillings for six 
days’ long and hard labour, and he was fre- 
quently out of work. I know of one severe 
winter during which he was laid on a bed of 





sickness, and did not earn a shilling. His 
neighbours were no better off, so that Philip 
Raven, who lived with his people till he was 
long past manhood, can honestly claim to 
belong to the ranks of which he writes. I 
have made you acquainted with the manner 
in wl.ich he and I became associated. When 
he was a child my horse ran over him in a 
country lane, and I am the cause of his being 
a life cripple. I could do no less than make 
amends to him for the calamity I brought 
upon him. I never lost sight of him, and 
when I found he was greedy for books, I 
supplied him with them. He is almost en- 
tirely self-taught, and you would be as- 
tonished at the extent of his acquirements. 
Upon the death of his parents he came to 
London at my invitation, and continued 
his studies here. He discovered his star and 
followed it, and is already celebrated. He 
has sometimes amused me by declaring that 
the most fortunate hour of his life was that 
in which I maimed and crippled him.” 

“There is something romantic in his 
career,” observed Dr. Howard. 

“There is something romantic in the 
careers of most men. I look round your 
table, and I perceive in every one of your 
guests a justification for my statement. Do 
I detect a touch of incredulousness in your 
face? Well, I will select as an instance 
the least likely man present, Mr. Pennyfold, 
banker, alderman, and magistrate.” 

“ Surely,” said Dr. Howard, smiling, “you 
can strike no spark of romance out of his 
prosaic life.” 

“Tn all seriousness, his presence at your 
table, in the heart of fashionable London, is 
in itself a romantic and remarkable episode. 
Were you, as I am, acquainted with the par- 
ticulars of his early life when his parents— 
common, worthy souls—were amassing wealth 
for him—were it possible for those worthy 
progenitors of his to appear, in their habit as 
they lived, behind his chair, you would be 
filled with amazement and he with consterna- 
tion. All romances are not of a rosy hue. 
Somebody has said it takes all sorts to make 
a world ; each being is so dependent upon 
the other that most of us would be twisted 
out of all recognisable likeness to our reputed 
selves if the truth were hammered into us 
and veritably exemplified. The philanthro- 
pist owes a debt of gratitude to the thief for 
existing. The presence of the one skulking 
along the streets in search of prey glorifies 
the other, who shall have a monument erected 
in his honour when he is dead. Reputation 
is made, not so much by the possession of 
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qualities in the man who gains it, as by 
the possession of opposite qualities in his 
neighbours. Here comesaseasonable digres- 
sion from my dry philosophies. I think 
Mr. Pennyfold is speaking of Philip Raven’s 
book.” 

Mr. Pennyfold had, indeed, seized upon 
the theme, and was thus delivering himself : 

“T have read this book entitled ‘Certain 
Social Aspects,’ have read it carefully, and 
it is my deliberate opinion that the author is 
completely ignorant of his subject. Such 
books are mischievous—I have no hesitation 
in saying exceedingly mischievous.” 

“ Because,” asked Sir William Wentworth, 
addressing Mr. Pennyfold in a low, clear 
tone, “they bring into the light pictures of 
life which have hitherto been too much in 
the background ? Is it for that reason you 
declare Mr. Raven’s book to be mis- 
chievous ?” 

Mr. Pennyfold flushed with pleasure. To 
be thus prominently drawn into discussion 
by a man so renowned as Sir William Went- 
worth was a mark of distinction. He was, 
as it were, chosen from all as the one most 
worthy to break a lance with. 

“Why should they be brought into light 
at all, Sir William ?” he said deferentially. 

“Then you admit their existence,” said 
Sir William quietly. “I thought you were 
disputing it.” 

Mr. Pennyfold hastened to extricate him- 
self from the pit into which he had fallen. 
“No, Sir William, no; I do not admit their 
existence—I do not admit the correctness of 
Mr. Raven’s views.” 

“Pardon me again,” said Sir William, 
very courteously, “but I understood you 
were not questioning his views but his facts. 
I beg you to excuse me if I am mistaken.” 

“Tf his facts are wrong,” said Mr. Penny- 
fold, “his views follow suit.” 

“That being admitted, you have first to 
disprove his facts.” 

“T believe J am an authority on the sub- 
ject of the poor,” said Mr. Pennyfold, with a 
pompous look around. “I have studied it 
all my life. The poor are brought before 
me every day—costermongers who will block 
up the streets, *busmen who will not move 
on, cabdrivers who will crawl along, people 
who will beg, others who will hawk without 
a license, men, women, and boys who will 
pick pockets. 1 know all the ins and outs 
of the class ; I am awake to all their tricks. 
When they come before me I reckon them 
up with half an eye, and they know it. 
Strong measures, Sir William, strong mea- 





sures, nothing else will do in dealing with 
them. Sentiment is poison, rank poison.” 

“You do not speak lovingly,” observed 
Sir William. 

“ As a surgeon uses his knife, Sir William,” 
retorted Mr. Pennyfold, with inward felici- 
tation at the appropriateness of the illus- 
tration. 

“The examples you have advanced,” said 
Sir William, “do not affect Mr. Raven’s 
social pictures, and therefore do not disprove 
his facts. I am afraid we are occupying 
different platforms in this discussion. As a 
magistrate, you deal with effect; as a 
humanitarian, Mr. Raven deals with cause. 
He is studying mysteries which you are not 
called upon to examine. You simply ad- 
minister the law.” 

“ And I hope,” interposed Mr. Pennyfold, 
loftily, “to the satisfaction of my sovereign.” 

“T hope so,” said Sir William, with a 
scarcely perceptible smile. ‘ When you deal 
with beggary and theft you deal with them 
in connection with acts of beggary and theft. 
You do not stop to inquire, as Mr. Raven 
does, what has driven this man to beg and 
that man to steal.” 

“Tt is not my business to do so. 
magistrate I deal with acts and facts,” 

“Exactly ; you deal with what is on the 
surface. Mr. Raven dives to the depths.” 

“Tf Mr. Raven wishes to know what 
makes men and women thieves and beggars, 
I can tell him.” 

“Tt is what he earnestly wishes to know. 
You may enlighten him through me.” 

“Tnnate viciousness, ingrained , idleness. 
What is bred in the bone, you know. A 
bad lot, Sir William, a bad lot. I know them 
thoroughly. Shower benefits upon them 
and all you will get in return is ingratitude.” 

“Ah! it is quite certain that you and Mr. 
Raven would not agree.” 

“T do not regret it, Sir William, I do not 
regret it. Iam satisfied that he had but one 
object in writing his book.” 

“And what, in your opinion, may that 
have been ?” 

“To make money out of it. He has suc- 
ceeded, I fear ; I am told it has had an enor- 
mous circulation.” 

“You are mistaken in your views of Mr. 
Raven,” said Sir William Wentworth gravely. 
“He is a friend whom I honour and 
esteem.” 

With that he turned away, and resumed 
his conversation with Dr. Howard. Later 
in the evening he gave his host Philip 
Xaven’s letter to read. 


As a 
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CHAPTER X.—FROM PHILIP RAVEN TO 
SIR WILLIAM WENTWORTH. 


“My DEAR Sirk WILLIAM,— 

“T do not give you an address, be- 
cause I have already shifted my lodgings 
three times; nor a date, because I write at 
odd minutes, and have no certainty of finish- 
ing my letter to-day or to-morrow, or later 
in the week. If you write to me, address to 
the General Post Office, then I shall be sure 
to receive your letter. 

“When I conceived the idea of moving 
into a neighbourhood inhabited by very poor 
people, and of living their life and _partici- 
pating in its pleasures and miseries, I knew 
that great courage would be required to 
carry it out. It needs greater courage than 
I supposed necessary, but though my heart 
bleeds at what I see, and at what sug- 
gests itself in the experiences thrust upon 
me, I did not over-estimate my strength. 
With the help of God I shall be able to 
gather materials, from the life, for my next 
book. Need I say that it will make me a 
much sadder man ? 

“The work to be done in these lower 
strata is overwhelming. It needs not one 
man, but thousands of men. It needs more 
than thousands of men ; it needs a system, 
not only large-minded, but large-hearted ; 
not only wise, but humane in the best and 
most Christian-like sense of humanity, and 
in which the services of religion shall be 
used as much for the body as for the soul. 
Recognising this, I recognise how limited is 
my power. I must not fret because of that 
limitation ; what little I can do shall be 
thoroughly done, and if in my next book I 
succeed in forcing a lesson of humanity upon 
minds which otherwise would have been 
blank upon the subject, it will be as full a 
reward for my labour as I dare to hope for. 
To one end Iam pledged. I shall live my 
days, to the last hour of my life, among the 
poor. There is no possible temptation in 
the world which can divert me from my 
purpose. If I were wealthy, I should look 
upon it as criminal to use my wealth, or any 
portion of it, for self-luxury. Seeing what 
I'see, feeling as I feel, it seems to me that I 
have learnt the true, the only worthy way 
in which money should be used. ‘Ah,’ it 
may be said, ‘that is because you are not 
rich.’ This remark applied to me would be 
quite natural, and I could not find fault with 
it, but I hope and believe it would not be 
justified by my conduct. 

“T should not be the only one, I am happy 





to say. I have made acquaintance with 
a priest, who is not ordained, but a true 
priest indeed. He is a working mason, skil- 
ful, steady, reliable in his trade. He earns 
on an average two pounds a week; it costs 
him to live about fifteen shillings, the rest 
he spends in deeds of benevolence. A vision, 
sceptics will say, a creation, a delusion. No, 
dear sir, a fact—a living embodiment of the 
principles of Christianity. Were he truly 
a priest in high office, he is the one who 
would sell all he had to give to the poor. 
He will not allow me to know him intimately. 
Perhaps by-and-by I may succeed in my 
wish to become his friend; but at present 
he associates with no man for any length of 
time. He converses with none who does not 
come within the scope of his self-imposed 
mission. His name is Richard Freeman. I 
seem to see the path he is treading—it is 
flowered with good deeds, and I know where 
it leads to. 

“What shall I say of my experiences? I 
could give you a number of faithful pictures, 
but one or two must suffice. 

“There are eight rooms in the house in 
which I live. Three of these are let to single 
men; five are let to married people with 
families. In this one house thirty-two per- 
sons reside, cook, eat, sleep, are trained—for 
of these thirty-two persons nineteen are chil- 
dren. There is no gas in the house. On 
dark nights it is inexpressibly gloomy. To 
mention the word Home, with all the beau- 
tiful images it conjures up, in connection with 
such a tenement, is a mockery. The busy 
day at an end, where shall the residents go 
for light and relief? They are not to be 
obtained in their gloomy apartments with 
their wretched adornments of patched walls 
and broken ceilings. They go to their 
church—the public-house, gay with tinsel 
and glitter, bright with shining light. The 
mother and father within, the child of six 
with the baby in her arms, standing at the 
door, matriculating. As the manhood and 
womanhood of their parents, so shall theirs 
be. A miracle were it otherwise. 

“A company lately started with benevo- 
lent intentions—you know of it, for I see your 
name among the subscribers—has opened 
coffee-houses in various parts of poorer Lon- 
don as a rival to the public-houses. The 
intention is good, the execution a deplorable 
blunder. I hear that they are already a par- 
tial failure, and Iam not surprised. The sad 
coffee colour of the outside walls and of the 
fittings within, the imperfect way in which 
they are lighted up, invite failure. The 
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eople of whom I am speaking require bright 
Ficdt and bright colour. I would have both 
of the brightest. I would outshine the 
glitter of the public-houses ; for their every 
one light I would have two ; for their shin- 
ing glasses and polished pewter I would have 
the prettiest, gayest plates and cups that 
could be made. The pictures on them and 
on the walls should be such as would gladden 
the hearts of woman and child, and through 
them the heart of the man. So attractive 
would I make these places that the young 
would be irresistibly drawn to them. There 
should be pictured books and pictured news- 
papers and serials on the tables—enough for 
all. Other books and newspapers as well, in 
smaller quantities. My motto should be 
‘Licut.’ As moths to the candle which de- 
stroys them, so should our poorer ones be 
drawn to the light and the glitter through 
which they should be elevated. They would 
tear the books and pictured papers. The 
next day they should be removed, and new 
ones put in their place. I would have no 
signs of untidiness in my temples. Wher- 
ever there was a corner of street and alley 
and court which brewers and distillers have 
not pounced upon, it should be pounced upon 
by me. I would devote it to the genius of 
light and beauty, and numbers of men and 
women would leave their poisonous haunts 
to bask in a healthier sunshine. I would 
fight the public-houses on their own plat- 
form, and as surely as I live I would cripple 
their power for harm-doing. 

“This is not a sketch, nor even an outline, 
of the scheme I would carry out were it in 
my power. It is simply a reference which 
will enable you to draw a picture which 
many men would call Utopian. But it is 
not Utopian; it is practical and easy of 
accomplishment. It would need a great 
expenditure of money, and of course, as a 
speculation, it would not pay. From a 
national point of view the profits would 
be enormous, from a moral point of view 
priceless. . . . 

“Five days have passed since the fore- 
going was written. I have been deeply en- 
gaged on a business which I will relate as 
. briefly as possible. 

“There came a knock at my door. Opening 
it, I saw Richard Freeman. I invited him, 
and he entered. 

“*T come for a purpose,’ he said—‘ you 
may be able to help me.’ 

“T answered that I should be very glad to 
do so. 

“It is a matter,’ he said, ‘involving a 





sacrifice of time to perform a service for a 
dying woman.’ 

“T told him I was ready, and that my 
time was my own. His was not, he said, or 
he would not have come to me. He did not 
speak ungraciously, but appeared anxious 
that I should believe he did not intrude upon 
me from curiosity or any other idle motive. 
It seems he has formed a not altogether un 
favourable opinion of me, and perhaps also 
he wished to test me. At all events, he said 
that being in a difficulty he thought of apply- 
ing to me. 

“He took me to a back room in the house 
adjoining this. On the bed lay a young 
woman in delirium. Ill as she was, I saw 
that she could scarcely have passed her twen- 
tieth year. Her hair was thick and abun- 
dant, and her features comely and interest- 
ing. 
“‘She will not last the week out,’ said 
Richard Freeman, ‘in the doctor’s opinion. I 
know nothing more of her than that she lies 
here sick to death, and calls upon her father. 
Father is the only word she utters ; it would 
be a merciful act to bring her to a sight of 
him before she closes her eyes for good and 
all.’ 

“* Has she no friends ?’ I asked. 

“*None hereabouts. I have gained an 
inkling of her story. It is a common one, 
and sad as common ; no need to speak of it 
or refer to it in the presence of death. But 
there are men I would like to see roped to a 
cart’s end and lashed through London streets 
—and I would help to do it.’ 

** «She calls upon her father. 
where is he ?’ 

“That has to be discovered. I havea 
clue here in a little fortune-telling book be- 
longing to the girl. See, here it is, well- 
thumbed, denoting that she has often con- 
sulted the fates in these false pages in search 
of lucky omens. Observe these words under- 
lined, “A dark man loves you ; he will cross 
the sea and return during the year, bringing 
a great fortune with him. You will be happy 
and have five children. But beware of a fair 
woman.” This is one of the many fortunes 
upon which she fed.’ 

“<But the clue?’ I asked. 

“Tt is here, on the cover, in her own bad 
writing. Jane Wraxhall, Shorne.’ 

“¢ Shorne is in Kent,’ I said. 

“¢ You know it, then,’ he said ; ‘I had no 
idea where the place was. Is it a town ora 
village 9’ 

“* A small village, with few inhabitants.’ 

“‘The easier the search. I judge that 
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this girl was born there, and it will not be 
difficult to find her father, and bring him to 
the death-bed of his child. I would go my- 
self, but I cannot leave my work.’ 

«You wish me to go?’ 

«Tt was my idea ; your time is your own, 
you say.’ 

“T expressed my willingness, and I saw 
that he was pleased. I have an earnest 
desire to make him my friend ; his assistance 
would be of the greatest value tome. He 
gave me such particulars of Jane Wraxhall’s 
career as he had gathered. She had been in 
London seven or eight years, some part of 
the time in service. That is all that is neces- 
sary to set down here. Richard Freeman 
had learnt by accident of the woman’s sick- 
ness ; it was sufficient for him that she was 
friendless and penniless, and he stepped in 
at once to her help. During the time we 
were in the room but one word issued from 
her lips, ‘Father, father, father!’ During 
that time, also, I had experience of Free- 
man’s practical ways, in his conversation with 
the doctor who called with medicine, and in 
the attendance of a woman living in the 
house, whom he had hired to look after the 
wants of Jane Wraxhall. And all this had 
been done by Richard Freeman, without 
hope of reward, for a person who was an 
utter stranger to him. Was I not right in 
calling him a priest ? 

“T have discovered that there is one thing 
you must not do in connection with him. 
You must not thank him, nor refer to his 
benevolent work in terms of praise. It 
makes him angry and impatient. 

“T went to Shorne on the following day, 
and soon discovered the family of the Wrax- 
halls. There were two members only, Jane’s 
mother aud father. The mother was sixty 
odd, and had been bedridden for fifteen 
years ; she was not in her right mind, and 
did not understand anything that was said 
to her. All my efforts to make her under- 
stand that her daughter was lying on her 
death-bed in London, only elicited vacant 
smiles from her. The father was a field 
labourer, now past work, his age being nearer 
eighty than seventy. His wits were going 
too, but I made him understand that his 
daughter was in London, and wanted to see 
him badly. I could not get him to believe, 
however, that she was dying. This sad fact 
was lost beneath the pressure of weightier 
mental matter. 

“*And Jinny’s in London,’ he quavered, 
‘and ’ssentforme! Well, well! She always 
said she would. Will you be good enough 





to take that teapot off the shelf there? 
That’s it, sir. You'll find a letter in it from 
Jinny to me; it come nigh on three year ago. 
Read it, sir; there ain’t much of it ‘xcept to 
tell me that she’s going to bea lady. And 
it’s come true. She’s a lady, and ’s sent for 
me! Well, well! to think of my going to 
London! I’ve never been so fur, never half 
way there. I'll have to smarten up, and 
somebody must look after mother. Mrs. 
Penny ’ll do that if I promise her the tea 
leaves. I'll promise her, oh, yes, I'll promise 
her, but she don’t get ’em. Mother, d’ye 
hear me? Your old man’s going to London 
to see our Jinny! She’s a lady is our Jinny! 
Will yer be good enough to go and fetch 
Mrs. Penny, sir? She lives three doors off, 
with two cats that I’d like to choke. Don’t 
say anything to her about the tea leaves. I'll 
do that; 1 must lead up to it gently— 
gently.’ 

“TI could not bring Mr. Wraxhall away 
immediately. Being unable to work, he 
lives upon charity, receiving from some 
ancient fund four shillings a week and a 
little flour. He conceived it necessary to 
obtain permission from the officer who ad- 
ministered the fund, and this proceeding took 
time. This afternoon I assisted him up the 
stairs to his daughter’s room, and seated him 
in a chair by her bedside. Nothing has dis- 
turbed his idea that she is a lady. The poor 
neighbourhood, the manifest poverty in his 
daughter’s apartment, the pervading gloom 
and squalor, have had no effect upon him. 
He sits by the bed, holding his Jinny’s hand, 
or passing his own over her hair, and mur- 
muring, 

“¢ And Jinny’s alady. Our Jinny’sa lady! 
Well, well!’ - 

“The hired woman was there, and she in- 
formed me that there was no hope. Richard 
Freeman had desired her to tell him when I 
arrived, and to say to me that he would 
come to my room when he left work. At 
seven o'clock in the evening he presented 
himself, and shook hands with me. That 
mark of approval was very satisfactory to 
me. He had been in to see Jane, and he 
told me that her father had not moved from 
the bedside, and was still muttering that his 
Jinny was a lady. 

“ She wilf die to-night,’ said Freeman. ‘1 
have in your absence made myself acquainted 
with her true story. One day I may relate 
it to you.’ 

“T inquired whether Jane had been at all 
conscious of what was passing around her, 
and he replied, no, but that the doctor had 
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said it was ‘more than probable that she 
would have a conscious interval before she 
drew her last breath. 
“Tt happened so. 


We were both in the 
room. Only ourselves, the dying woman, 
and her old father were present. At one 
o'clock in the morning she opened‘ her eyes, 
and gazed at the old man. 

“* Father!’ she murmured. 

“ He did not answer. I bent towards him ; 
his head had fallen upon the pillow, and he 
was fast asleep. So these two faces faced each 
other. 

“She made an effort to put her arms 
about him, but she was too weak.  Free- 
man assisted her, and drew her closer to her 
father. Then he gently lifted the sleeping 
man’s head, and placed Jane’s arm under it. 
Some slight strength came to her, and she 
drew the worn old face to her breast, where 
it rested, as a baby’s face might have done. 
Her lips moved, and I had to stoop low to 
hear what she was saying. It was not 
‘father’ now. Another picture was in her 
heart and mind. 

“My pretty! my pretty !’ she whispered. 

“T looked at Freeman, who, stooping, had 
also heard the words. His face wore a stern 
expression, and if there was in mine the 
dark shadow of an unspoken question—as, 
indeed, there must have been—he made no 
response to it. 

“ And while the life of his child was ebbing 
away in fond and agonising delusion as to 
the head which was lying on her breast, the 
old man slept on, murmuring between the 
gasps of his wasting breath, ‘Jinny’s a lady! 
Well, well !’ 

‘The silence grew deeper and more solemn, 
and at three o'clock came the immortal 
change. A face of wild and impotent alarm, 
a long, long shuddering of the strong limbs, 
then suddenly the lifting of a great weight 
from the heart, and the transfusion of an 
ineffable peace into the bold and handsome 
features—a gasp more of joy than of pain— 
a hush, and all was over. 

“T have asked Freeman to be allowed to 
share the expenses of the funeral, and he has 
consented. 

“T have just returned from the burial- 
ground, and in a few minutes shall be on 
my way to Shorne with the old man. | 
shall conclude, and post this letter before I 
leave. 

“T looked into the grave before the coffin 
was lowered into it, and saw a coffin already 
in it—the coffin of a little child. This time 
Freeman answered the mute inquiry in my 








face. The mother and her babe lie in one 
grave. 
“Farewell, dear sir, for a few days. 
“Faithfully and gratefully yours, 
“PHILIP RAVEN.” 


CHAPTER XI.—PETER LAMB MAKES THE 
ACQUAINTANCE OF THRIFTY MILLER. 


Nor only did not Peter Lamb look behind 
as he walked away from Mary Earnshaw, but 
he did not look before. Had he done so, he 
might in the course of a few moments have 
discovered that he was at no great distance 
from his own domicile. Indeed, he and Mary 
Earnshaw lived within two or three hundred 
yards of each other; but both his innate 
delicacy and his ignorance of the locality in 
which he had engaged lodgings prevented 
him from becoming aware of the fact. A 
true sailor was Peter Lamb—a statement 
which is intended to apply to his moral 
instincts, the bent of which proclaimed him 
a gentleman. A certain seclusion of personal 
habits and a passionate devotion to the sea 
had contributed to bring into prominent play, 
when occasion required, the refined and 
delicate fibres of his moral being. Therefore 
it was that he was a gentleman despite of the 
social sphere in which he was born, and 
therefore it was that he took no note of the 
streets as Mary Earnshaw walked towards 
her humble home. 

But as he turned from her, and for many 
minutes thereafter, strolling along with more 
of inward retrospection than outward ob- 
servance, his thoughts dwelt upon her with 
kindliest interest. Thus they ran: “A 
poor woman, that lass, and better than most. 
A lady born mayhap who has come down 


in life. The brutes, to laugh and jeer at 
her! They deserved the cat. <A gentler 


voice I never heard ; a sweeter face I never 
saw. When she looked up at me with her 
pretty eyes it seemed as if I’d known her all 
my life—fact being that I never clapped eyes 
on her till today. But she might have been 
my own sister, or something even nearer than 
that, I was so drawn to her. Peter Lamb, 
youre an old fool! nothing short of it. 
What business have you to be thinking of 
women in that way? Old enough to know 
better, my lad.” 

Then a little while afterwards, her image 
being still in his mind— 

“ There’s no harm thinking of her—won’t 
hurt her and won't hurt me. You're not 
only an old fool, my lad, but a lubberly 
brute in the bargain. There was sorrow in 
her face. Here she was in trouble and grief, 
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and you sheer off with your pockets full of 
gold, without as much as offering her the 
very help she may stand in need of. Why, 
when I said, ‘Pay me off’ she trembled and 
turned white as a ghost. Why? Because 
the chances are she hadn’t a silver bit to 
bless herself with, and you let her go without 
as much as saying, ‘Here, my lass, let me 
lend youa pound!’ Call yourself a sailor! 
You're the meanest lubber that ever trod the 
deck! Forgot, perhaps, that you’d an old 
mother once yourself, that you made up your 
mind to be kind to—after she was dead. 
Pretty kindness, and a pretty sailor you, to 
think of things when it’s too late to do 
them! Now then, what port are you steering 
for, my lad ?” 

This inquiry was addressed to a man 
between whom and himself a collision had 
occurred, each running into the other by 
reason of so rapt a mental communing upon 
matters in which they were selfishly in- 
terested as to render them oblivious of the 
immediate obligations of a crowded traffic. 
There was no unkindliness in Peter Lamb’s 
voice, but the person he spoke to seemed to 
detect danger in its bluff, hearty tones, and 
he held up his right arm as though he ex- 
pected the words to be followed by a blow. 
He was a thin, weazen man, with a face so 
preternaturally sharp that he looked the 
very embodiment of low cunning. He was 
dressed in broadcloth, and wore black gloves 
a couple of sizes too large for him. He had 
not reached his fortieth year, but he looked 
sixty at least, not by reason of whiteness of 
hair, though streaks of grey were visible, but 
of extraordinarily deep experiences of the 
crooked ways of life. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said cringingly. 
“T beg you a thousand pardons. Pray don’t 
strike me; my heart is affected, and a blow 
might be my death. I am ready to make 
any apology.” 

“Tm not going to strike you, my lad,” 
said Peter Lamb. “No need to beg my 

ardon ; it was as much my fault as yours. 

don’t understand these land currents, and 
I shouldn’t walk through them with my eyes 
on the moon.” (Asa matter of fact there 
was no visible moon, but the figure of speech 
served its purpose.) “I didn’t hurt you, did 
I, my lad ?” 

“No, not at all, not at all,” replied the 
weazen-faced man. “You are altogether too 
good, and I am much obliged to you. Good 
morning.” 

“ Avast, mate,” said Peter Lamb, laying 
his hand on the man’s arm, and so arresting 


his course. The man shrunk and shivered 
at the touch, and it was evident that he was 
easily alarmed. “I’ve lost my bearings. 
Mayhap you can tell me where Windmill 
Street is ?” 

The man’s manner instantly changed ; the 
mere mention of. Windmill Street put life 
and spirit into him. “ There’s a Windmill 
Street down Whitechapel way,” he said. 

“ That’s it—near a large hospital.” 

“Do you live there? I’ve got property in 
that street, twelve houses that are almost the 
ruin of me, they’re let so cheap. Then the 
people run away without paying their rent. 
It’s dreadful, dreadful !” 

“I’m sorry for your trouble, mate. Yes, 
I’ve taken two rooms there at the top of a 
house ; but I shan’t run away without paying 
my rent. You needn't fear that, my lad, if 
you're my landlord.” 

“ What’s the number of the house ?” 

“That’s beyond me; I know the bearings 
when I’m in the street, and I steer straight 
into port. I’ve got a bit of paper in my 
pocket, a receipt for four weeks’ rent in 
advance. Would you like to see it ?” 

“T should take it as a great favour, if it’s 
not troubling you too much.” 

“No trouble, my lad. Here it is.” He 
produced it from a bulky pocket-book, and 
handed it to the prematurely old man, who 
read it with grasping, greedy eyes. The 
receipt was signed by Thomas Mayple. “The 
man who took my money happened to be in 
the house collecting rents when I asked the 
rent.” 

“Yes, yes, it’s all right. The house is 
mine, but the‘ rent of the rooms is too low ; 
it’s shamefully low. Seven shillings a week 
for two furnished rooms! How is a man to 
live? I shall die a beggar.” 

“T gave as much as I was asked. You 
couldn’t expect me to give more, my lad.” 

“Of course not; but he asked too little. 
You can afford to pay more, now, can’t you ? 
As an honest man you could afford to pay 
more ?” 

“Well, as you put it that way, a pound or 
two wouldn’t make me or break me. Being 
my landlord, what may be your name ?” 

“ Miller—Thrifty Miller. Yours is Peter 
Lamb, I see.”, 

“Yes, that’s the name they gave me, and 
I see no cause to quarrel with it. How far 
from where we stand may Windmill Street 
be %” 

“A couple of miles. 
away from it.” 


You are walking 








Peter Lamb laughed. “ And I call myself 
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a navigator! Going west when I ought to go 
east. That’s what you get by wool-gathering. 
Put me on the right track, my lad.” | 

Thrifty Miller pointed out the way, and | 
devoted a little attention to a study of his | 
new tenant. 





A thought occurred to him. | 
His small eyes grew smaller, and the puckers | 
in his brows more intense. 

You look like a sea-faring man,” he said. 

“Ts that a guess of yours, my lad ?” asked | 
Peter Lamb, with an amused twinkle. 

“Yes.” 

“You'd guess wrong if you guessed 
again.” 

Thrifty Miller followed out his thought. 
“ Landed long ?” 

“ Yesterday—with this ”—pointing to his 
wooden leg—‘“ to cheer me.” 

“You walk as if you’re not used to it.” | 

“Tm not used to it, and never shall be. | 
"Tain’t likely.” 

“ How old,” asked Thrifty Miller, with odd | 
sympathy, “ may it be ?” | 

“The Lord only knows! It was a second- | 
hand one, bought in Melbourne half a year | 
ago.” 

Neither he nor his landlord saw the whim- | 
sical incongruity of speaking of a wooden leg 
as second-hand. | 

“If you're not comfortable in it,” said | 
Thrifty Miller, “I could get you another.” 

“Why, my lad, do you deal in wooden 
legs ?” 

“In anything to turn an honest penny. 
But we can talk of that another time. You’ve 
been to Australia ?” 

“ Aye, my lad.” 

“To the gold-fields ?” 

“tea” 

“And to other countries, perhaps. 
instance, to Africa ?” 

“ Aye, my lad.” 

“ And the Indies ?” 

“Aye, my lad. And to China and Japan, 
and all round the South Pacific coast. If I 
said I’d been all round and all over the world 
half-a-dozen times I shouldn’t be far from the | 
truth.” | 

“You've picked up some bits of curiosi- | 
ties I dare say.” 

“A few.” 

“ And have got them here in London in 
your sea chest.’ 

“ Well guessed.” 

“Tm a dealer in curiosities—— 

“Wooden leg merchant,” interrupted 
Peter Lamb, laughing, “landlord, dealer in 
curiosities—anything else, my lad ?” 

“Yes ; I don’t mind confessing I’m always 


For | 





” 





| 





on the look-out—obliged to be in these hard 
times—always ready to lay out my money 
and turn an honest penny. No harm in that, 
is there ?” 

“Not a bit of harm.” 

“Tf you feel inclined to sell any of your 
curiosities, or the lot in one lump—I’m fond 


| of speculating—I might feel inclined to buy. 


Then we could strike a bargain.” 
“Aye, my lad, but I don’t know that I 


should feel inclined. I’ve been a lucky and a 


saving man, and I’m not in want of money.” 

“You've plenty, eh,” said Thrifty Miller 
eagerly, “plenty of money—more than you 
know what to do with ?” 

“T can’t say that, my lad, but I’ve got 
enough.” 

“T wish I had, I wish I had,” groaned 
Thrifty Miller. “Iam a most unfortunate 
man. I’m robbed right and left, right and 
left! I daren’t go to sleep for fear of being 
robbed more.” 

“That’s bad, that’s bad.” 

“What have you done with your money ? 
You don’t keep it about you, do you?” 
Peter Lamb winked at Thrifty Miller. “It’s 
dangerous. You'll be robbed of every penny 
of it; you don’t know people asI do. You 
must put it in a bank—into my bank, and I'll 
give you interest for it, I will, indeed ; good 
interest, two per cent., paid every month, if 
you like.” His eagerness, his greed, his 
absorption in the subject of money was won- 
derful to witness. 

“What, my lad,” exclaimed Peter Lamb, 
his wonder, in pleasant conjunction with 
hearty good-humour, growing, “do you keep 
a bank as well ?” 

“The safest bank in London. Here’s the 
card of it. The Mutual Self-Confidence 
Bank. Loans from five shillings upwards 
effected with working men and others. Re- 
payable at moderate interest, by easy instal- 
ments. Yes, moderate interest. I charge 
very little ; it’s almost the ruin of me. You'll 
think over it, won’t you ?” 

“Yes,” said Peter Lamb, putting the card 


| into his pocket, “I'll think over it.” 


“ And now,” continued Thrifty Miller, 
“as you are living in one of my houses and 
have plenty of money to spare,.you ought to 
have your rooms better furnished. Not that 
they’re not well enough furnished for ordinary 
people ; too well, a great deal too well, for 
people who rob yourightand left; but you're 
different ; you're a man of means, and you 
like to be as comfortable as youcan. You 
must have better furniture. I'll sell it to 
you; and if you don’t care to pay for it all 
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at once, you shall pay for it at so much a 
week. I’m not a hard man, far from it; I’m 
too soft and easy, a deal too soft and easy.” 

“What!” cried Peter Lamb, beginning to 
be bewildered, “ furniture-broker as well !” 

“ Anything, anything for an honest penny. 
T'll tell you what [ll do. I'll come up and 
see you, and you can show me your curiosi- 
ties, and we'll talk over things. What do 
you say to that ?” 

“‘T’m agreeable, my lad.” 

“ Don’t buy anything till you see ma, I'll 
provide you with everything you want, and 
you shall pay me at so mucha week. And 
look here, if anybody comes and asks to see 
your curiosities, don’t show them ; if you do 
you'll be robbed, as I have been.” 

“ Why, who should come to me, a stranger 
in London? I don’t know a soul on the 
coast.” 

“Some one might come—some one might 
hear me say something, and try to be before 
me. There’s my head-clerk and secretary, 
Thomas. Mayple ; he wouldn’t be backward 
in taking advantage of me ; he never is back- 
ward in taking advantage of me. I’m 
obliged to keep him, because I shouldn’t 
know what to do without him, but I tremble 
when he is out of my sight. If you pay him 
money on my account mind you take a re- 
ceipt from him. Then I can see it if I want to, 
and he can’t say you didn’t pay him. Never 
pay him a single sixpence without a receipt 
inmyname. He tells me he hasn’t a penny 
in the world, but I know better ; he’s been 
hoarding up and hoarding up ever since he 
has been with me, and he’s so secret and close 
that I can’t find out where he keeps his 
money. Thomas Mayple, remember. You 
must be very careful of him. Don’t show 
him what you've got to sell, or he'll take 
you in.” 

“Thomas Mayple! That’s the man I saw 
yesterday and paid my rent to.” 

“ Yes, that’s the man.” 

“A pleasant-looking man, with a bright 
eye and a cheery voice.” 

“There’s the mischief. He puts it on to 
deceive you as he deceives me. Take my ad- 
vice—don’t believe in his bright eye and his 
cheery voice. Now, as one who has been all 
round the world, do you think that if a man 
was a beggar, as he says he is, and was in 
debt to me, as I know he is, and wouldn’t 
know what to do for a meal if I discharged 
him to-morrow and turned him into the 
streets, do you think that a man in such a 
position would go about with his bright eye 
and his cheery voice ? do you think he could 





do it, with nothing less than starvation star- 
ing him in the face? It doesn’t stand to 
reason. The plain meaning of it is, that he 
has got a secret hoard, and doesn’t care for 
anybody and anything. That’s partly why 
I keep him. [I'll find out where he hides his 
money, and then I'll make him tell me how 
he has come by it. Now I’ve put you on 
your guard about him. Don’t let him see 
your curiosities, and don’t give him any 
money to take care of. You must put it in 
the Mutual Self-Confidence. I dare say I 
can manage two per cent. for you. I shall 
come and see you to-morrow. You can find 
your way to Windmill Street? It’s past the 
London Hospital. Everybody knows where 
that is. And bear in mind what I’ve told 
you about Thomas Mayple. Don’t trust him 
—don’t trust him.” 


CHAPTER XII.—PETER LAMB OBTAINS A 
REPUTATION FOR ECCENTRICITY. 


HE was as good as his word. At three 
o'clock the next afternoon he mounted the 
stairs of the house in Windmill Street in 
which Peter Lamb had taken lodgings. His 
appearance in the street, and in adjacent 
streets in which he owned house property, 
was not hailed with satisfaction. He was 
not a popular landlord, but his power was so 
great that he was much feared. Therefore 
those who owed him money, and who were 
in a certain sense his vassals, held in abeyance 
the feelings they entertained for him. He was 
the custodian of many social secresies. Women 
were in debt to him unknown to their hus- 
bands ; husbands were in debt to him un- 
known to their wives. He was an extensive 
tallyman, and he supplied the women with 
cheap finery, for which they paid weekly a 
few pence at a time. Deficiencies of pay- 
ment, irregularities, postponements, were all 
visited by regulation fines, which swelled up 
his profits enormously. He lost by many of 
his customers, and could afford to lose ; none 
the less did he moan and groan over every 
fresh bad debt. ‘Three shillings more lost. 
I shall die a ruined man! a ruined man!” 
That was his fear, that he would die a beggar, 
the fact being that he was the wealthiest 
tradesman in the neighbourhood, and could 
have afforded to live in a West-End mansion. 
But the expenses of such an establishment 
would have broken his heart. 

The feelings he had expressed to Peter 
Lamb with respect to Thomas Mayple were 
genuine. Thomas Mayple was his right-hand 
man, and he would have wrung his hands in 
despair were he deprived of his services. He 
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held his faithful servant in his power as he 
had held him in his power when they both 
served Michael Featherstone in the years 
gone by. The paper obligations he had ex- 
tracted from Thomas Mayple in the shape of 
“T promise to pay,” and so many “months 
after date,” totted up altogether to a stu- 
pendous amount. They had cost aim less 
than nothing, so ingenious had he been in 
his transactions with his quondam schoolfel- 
low. He reckoned them, nevertheless, as 
part of his wealth, and frequently directed 
Thomas Mayple’s attention to them, asking 
him maliciously when he was going to settle 
up. “When my ship comes home,” was 
Thomas Mayple’s blithe reply. The careless, 
cheerful, beggared clerk never troubled him- 
self about the debt. Had his friend and 
master (for Thrifty Miller was supposed to 
stand in both relations to him) drawn a bill 
for ten thousand pounds at three months 
date, and offered him half a sovereign to sign 
it, he would have done so without hesitation. 
It must be confessed that his moral percep- 
tive qualities with respect to these monetary 
matters between himself and Thrifty Miller 
were somewhat dulled. Buit there being in 
his mind a latent idea that he had received 
little or no money for the paper obligations, 
his conscience was not troubled respecting 
them. 

He had fulfilled the promise of his youth. 
Unselfish, careless, self-sacrificing as a boy, 
he was the same as a man. His acts of 
kindness were many, and he was a general 
favourite. Strange that he should be a prin- 
cipal factotum of griping, grasping Thrifty 
Miller ; but he carried out with gentleness, 
and in his own peculiar way, many a stern 
decrée from creditor to debtor which would 
have failed had a harsher agent been em- 
ployed. “You can’t pay this morning,” he 
would say to the embarrassed debtor ; “ but 
try, try. All I want is three shillings, and 
you won't be bothered for another w eek. 
You have only one shilling—that’s all you’ve 
been able to scrape together? Well, sup- 
pose I lend you one; that will make two ; 
and there will be one shilling to carry over, 
for which, according to the agreement, I 
must charge you a penny. ‘There it is, 
down in the book: received two shillings, 
carried over thirteenpence, and twopence 
fine for last week makes fifteenpence ; now 
isn’t that the best way after all?” Thus he 
would make his rounds on collecting days, 
never keeping the slightest account “of the 
shillings and pence he advanced from his 
own scanty purse to Thrifty Miller’s poor 





debtors. In this manner the best part of his 
wages found its way back to his master’s 
pocket. Lately, however, he had on occa- 
sions found himself disturbed by certain 
violations (which, upon consideration, per- 
plexed him by their rough-and-ready justice), 
of regular rules, which he could not avoid 
when his purse was empty. One instance 
will sufficiently explain this new element of 
mental disturbance. 

He called upon a man for a weekly pay- 
ment of one shilling and sixpence. 

“‘Can’t stump up this week,” said the man ; 
“call again next.” 

“Nonsense, nonsense,” was Thomas 
Mayple’s gentle remonstrance, “it’s against 
the rules. Try, now, try ; it’s only eighteen- 
pence.” 

“‘That for the rules!” said the man, snap- 
ping his fingers. (I leave out the strong 
language ; imagination wil supply it.) “I 
was a fool to agree to ’em.” 

“But you did agree, and you did sign the 
paper.” 

“T don’t dispute it; makes me out a bigger 
fool than I thought I was.” 

“Can’t you really manage it ?” 

“No, I can’t; and I’m not sure I would if 
I could.” 

“ Don’t say that.” 

“T will say it; I mean it.” 

“Td pay it for you if I could.” 

*T know you would, Mr. Mayple. You're 

a good sort; you've paid it before to-day. 
But why should you %” 

“T don’t exactly know why,” said Thomas 
Mayple, with a kindly smile, “but I would.” 

“ Perhaps,” said the debtor, plunging into 
the argumentative stage, “you think I 
haven’t got reason on my side.” 

Thomas Mayple exhibited signs of uneasi- 
ness, and answered vaguely, “I don’t look on 
it in that light.” 

“Ah,” said the debtor, “but I’m bound to, 
and I’m going to. Now, Mr. Mayple, you're 
a sensible man.” 

“Thank you,” said Thomas Mayple, feebly. 

“And a man of figures.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Cast your eyes over this little account- 
book. What did I buy of Thrifty Miller ?” 

“An American clock, twelve and six; a 
table-cover, fifteen shillings; a round, po- 
lished table for the corner of the room, one 
pound.” 

“T bought ’em to please my wife, and I 
must have had more money than sense at the 
time. Thrifty Miller put it into her head 
that she couldn’t very well live without the 
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things. We'd lived without ’em a matter of 
ten years, but we couldn’t live without ’em 
any longer, according to Thrifty Miller. I 
pointed out to my wife that we didn’t want 
an American clock; we had a very good 
kitchen clock that kept good time. ‘A 
corner table, now,’ I said to her, ‘ what’s the 
use of it ?’ But she wouldn’t listen to reason ; 
Thrifty Miller had regularly talked her over. 
I was in full work then, and she teazed me 
30, that for the sake of peace I told Thrifty 
Miller to send the things home. What’s the 
total ?” 

“Two seven six.” 

“To be paid for at the rate of eighteen- 
pence a week. Regulations for fines in case 
of arrears, and for accumulative fines in case 
of non-payment of previous fines. Power to 
take possession of the goods any week the 
one-and-six wasn’t paid, to sell ’em at debtor’s 
risk, and sue for Balance due. J never read 
the blessed agreement, when I signed it, but 
I know it by heart now; and what I say is, 
that Shylock was a fool to Thrifty Miller. The 
goods were bought two years ago and odd, and 
the weekly payments have not been regular ; 
Iadmit it. Sometimes it was my fault ; some- 
times it was my wife’s, who spent the money 
on other things, wheedling the collector— 
principally you, Mr. Mayple—and getting 
fined for her pains; sometimes it was the 
fault of my having no work to do. So it has 
gone on. Now those goods were bought two 
years ago and odd. Reckon up how much 
I’ve paid for ’em.” 

Thomas Mayple did so, and said, “ Six 
pounds eight.” 

“Nearly three times the original debt. 
And how much does the book make me in- 
debted to Thrifty Miller ?” 

Thomas Mayple consulted the book again. 
“ One pound four.” 

“Which means,” said the man, who was 
fast working himself up into a heat, “that 
into Thrifty Miller’s unrighteous pocket have 
gone five pounds four and sixpence of my 
hard earnings. I'll tell you what became of 
the goods. American clock went for two 
weeks ; wound up, never would go again. 
Table cover, first time it was washed (war- 
ranted to, mind) every bit of colour came 
out, and it was no better than a rag. Little 
round table fell all to pieces in less than a 
fortnight ; it wouldn’t stand by itself in the 
middle of the room, you know, wanted a wall 
to support it, and the wall it was put against 
happened to be near the fire. Result, melting 
of bad glue and a general smash. My wife 
and I have had more rows about the rubbish 











Thrifty Miller forced upon us than every- 
thing else put together. And now that my 
blood’s up, Mr. Mayple, I'll give you my 
ultipomatum, as the old butterman says in 
the play. I’ve paid for the goods over and 
over again, and I'll not pay another farthing 
—not another farthing. Tell Thrifty Miller 
to put that in his pipe and smoke it.” 

“ But there’s the agreement,” remonstrated 
Thomas Mayple. 

“Let Thrifty Miller act up to its letter. 
He can take possession of his rubbish—it’s 
up in acorner of the washhouse—sell it, and 
sue me for the balance. Ill produce my 
book of payments in court, and I'll see if I 
can’t get some smart cheap lawyer to show 
him up. I’m not blaming you, Mr. Mayple, 
but I mean to stick to what I’ve said.” 

And he did. He would not pay another 
shilling, and he defied Thrifty Miller to sum- 
mon him. No summons, however, was 
taken out against him, the reference to “‘ some 
smart cheap lawyer” being seemingly un- 
palatable to Thrifty Miller. He met his 
debtor on his way to Peter Lamb’s lodgings, 
and received a scowl from him, of which he 
took no notice, his mind being at the time 
very much occupied by visions of bargains 
in the shape of curiosities from foreign lands. 
Peter Lamb’s rooms were on the top floor of 
the house, and when Thrifty Miller reached 
the landing he paused a moment before 
knocking. This proceeding was not necessi- 
tated by loss of breath in climbing the stairs ; 
it was simply a prudent habit of his, tending 
to mental composure. He was never known 
to do anything in a hurry; first thoughts he 
had, fiery first thoughts on occasions, as in 
the case of the man who owed him money 
and defied him, but he always found second 
thoughts best. Therefore it was that he 
paused on the landing outside Peter Lamb’s 
door. 

Had any person accused him of eaves- 
dropping it would not have angered him. 
Detection in suchlike peccadilloes, and even 
of larger offences, conveyed to his moral 
sense no reproach. He was vulnerable only 
in two points—his skin and his purse. His 
skin for choice, for that was his body ; his 
money was his soul. Undoubtedly he lis- 
tened for purposes of enlightenment, and his 
labour was not entirely thrown away, though 
it bore no fruit. Sounds came to his ears, 
sounds of voices, but he could not make head 
or tail of them. This caused him to listen 
all the more intently, and an expression of 
annoyance appeared on his face. “He's 
talking to somebody,” thought Thrifty Miller, 
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“but what on earth is he saying?” To solve 
the puzzle he knocked at the door, and, 
receiving no reply, took French leave, and 
turned the handle. The moment he put foot 
in the room he would have withdrawn it, 
for the place was in utter darkness, but Peter 
Lamb was too quick for him. The sailor 
darted forward, seized him by the collar, and 
dragged him into the room, crying— 

“Now, my lad, show your colours. 
privateering !” 

It was well enough to say, Show your 
colours, but not so easy to do in the prevail- 
ing gloom. Thrifty Miller stammered, “I 
met you yesterday, and promised to come 
and see you. Don’t you remember? I’m 
your landlord.” 

Peter Lamb broke out into a hearty laugh. 
“* Remember, my lad? Of course I remember. 
Come to see my curios, eh? Well, I don’t 
know that I’ve anything to sell. But let’s 
put a light on the subject.” 

Before he could carry out his intention an 
unearthly yell from Thrifty Miller sent him 
into a fit of laughter that almost choked him. 
In the dark as he was, he knew what had 
occurred. Thrifty Miller, standing in the 
middle of the room, without being able to 
see an inch before his nose, suddenly felt 
some dreadful creature seize his leg. His 
screams did not frighten the fearful thing, 
which crept up his body, and perched itself 
on his shoulder. He shook with fear at the 
thought that he had been inveigled into 
the sailor’s rooms for the purpose of being 
murdered, and his frenzied appeals for 
mercy and forgiveness served only to in- 
crease Peter Lamb’s merriment. When both 
the men were pretty well exhausted, Peter 
Lamb pulled the blind from the window, 
and whistled to the creature perching on 
Thrifty Miller’s shoulder. It was a monkey, 
and at its master’s whistle it leaped from 
Thrifty Miller’s shoulder, and jumped on to 
a rope hanging from the ceiling, where it 
swang to and fro in great contentment, grin- 
ning and chattering. 

“It won't hurt you, my lad,” said Peter 
Lamb, wiping the tears from his eyes; he 
had laughed so heartily that he cried ; “there 
ain’t a bit of vice in Barbery. When you 
came in I was teaching him tricks in the 
dark. Sit down, sit down, and recover your- 
self.” 

He forced Thrifty Miller into a chair, and 
made him swallow a mouthful of rum from 
a stone bottle, so strong that he was nearly 
strangled. 

“You feel better, don’t you ?” asked Peter 
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Lamb, when Thrifty Miller's paroxysm of 
coughing was over. “Prime stuff that, 
straight from Jamaica. Don’t be too curious 
about the duty ; least said, soonest mended.” 
This with a wink at his landlord, which was 
intended to convey a world of humorous 
meaning. But Thrifty Miller had no sense 
of humour ; he had half an idea that he had 
been poisoned, and in the midst of his terror 
he derived a strange consolation from the 
fact that it had not cost him anything. He 
gave trembling utterance to his fear that the 
sailor had helped him out of the wrong 
bottle. 

“Not a bit of it,” said Peter Lamb, witha 
broad grin, “‘it’s the only liquor I’ve got 
aboard. Don’t be frightened, my lad, you'll 
be another man in a minute or two.” 

Which was exactly what Thrifty Miller 
did not wish to be. Prudence, however, 
whispered to him that it would be wise to 
make the best of the situation, and feeling 
presently really warmer and more comfort- 
able, he found courage to enter into conver- 
sation with his new tenant. 

“T couldn’t make out who you were talking 
to,” he said, “nor what it was you were 
saying to that—that ”—he was almost saying 
“gentleman,” to propitiate the monkey, but 
substituted “creature” instead ; with a defe- 
rential movement towards the animal, as 
much as to say, “ Pray excuse me for calling 
you a creature.” 

“T was talking double Dutch to him,” said 
Peter Lamb, with a broad grin ; “it’s the only 
language he understands. As for his being a 
monkey, if it wasn’t for his self-conceit he 
might just as well have been born a lamb, for 
all the mischief there’s in him. Talking of 
curios, now, he’s arare one. Would you like 


to buy him ?” 
“No, thank you,” said Thrifty Miller 
hastily. 


“That’s lucky, for I wouldn’t part with 
him for his weight in gold. He’s the only 
friend I’ve got in the world, the only relative 
so to speak, the only comrade I’ve got to 
stand by me. Seethe senseof him. Thinks 
I’m a bit melancholy, and rubs his face 
against my hand for consolation. No, old 
fellow, I'll not sell you.” 

Thrifty Miller by this time was almost- 
himself again, and his busy brain was cun- 
ningly at work. 

“Do you mean to say,” he asked, following 
the monkey’s lead, with a note of false sym- 
pathy in his voice, “that you haven't a friend 
or a relative in the world ?” 

“Tt’s true, mate.” 
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“Not one? Not a brother, or a sister, or 
a cousin ?” 

“Not one.” 

“Why,” thought Thrifty Miller, “if any- 
thing was to happen to him here—he’s not a 
young man, and life is very uncertain—I 
should have to bury him, and his property 
would belong to me. I mustn’t lose sight of 
him. J’llookafter him. J’ll be his friend.” 

Thus was he already weighing his chances 
with respect to his tenant. Quick at cunning 
device he had but small need to cudgel his 
brains for tricks of commerce. They came 
to him intuitively. Birds in the bush werc 
good, birds in the hand were better. It 
made no difference to him that the bird in 
this case was a monkey. 

“What did you say his name was?” he 
asked. 

“ Barbery,” replied Peter Lamb. 

The monkey looked up; he knew he was 
being spoken of. 

“T like to be sure,” said Thrifty Miller, 
“that my agents carry out my rules. Did 
you take the rooms as a single or a married 
man? Mr. Mayple was bound to ask you 
that.” 

“ He did ask me. 
single man.” 

“But the monkey, now,” said Thrifty 
Miller, in a wheedling tone, “nothing was 
said about it; not mentioned in the agree- 
ment, eh ?” 

“ No need to, my lad.” 

“T don’t know—I don’t know. It is so 
very unusual—almost a risk. Should count 
at least for as much as a wife.” 

“ Steer straight, my lad ; don’t tack about 
without cause. What are you driving at?” 

“Let to a married couple, the rent of these 
rooms would be a shilling a-week more than 
you pay for them asa single man. Pardon 
my mentioning it, but property is in a bad 
state ; times are very hard, very hard.” 

“So,” said Peter Lamb, his honest face 
beaming, “for Barbery you want me to pay 
you another shilling a week. Do you hear 
that, Barbery? You're treated as a human 
—and you're as good as one. Say no more, 
my lad. I shan’t object to an extra shilling, 
and to something more on the top of that— 
for I see your head is running on money— 
if you agree to something I’ve been thinking 
of this morning. If you don’t agree, I must 
go elsewhere to live, that’s all.” 

“You shan’t go, my good friend,” said 
Thrifty Miller in alarm; “you shall not 
leave these comfortable rooms; I should 
never forgive myself—never. What is it 
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you’ve been thinking of this morning? Of 
course I'll agree to it; you wouldn’t propose 
anything unfair; you’re too honest and gene- 
rous. What is it?” 

“All in good time. You want to look 
at my curios, don’t you? You're welcome 
to look, though I’m not inclined to sell. 
What do you think of these shells? Here’s 
one with a rare pearlin it. Here’s some fine 
coral, white and red; ivory curios from 
Japan and China. You see, my lad, after 
I'd worked a spell on the gold-fields and met 
with a piece of rare good luck—” 

“You did, eh?” cried Thrifty Miller 
eagerly. ‘You worked on the gold-fields, 
and were lucky! Did you find much gold, 
eh ?—did you find a great, great deal ?” 

“T came upon what you call a pocket,” 
said Peter Lamb, “and in three weeks I took 
out nine hundred ounces.” 

Thrifty Miller raised his hands in wonder 
and admiration. ‘Nine hun-dred oun-ces !” 
he exclaimed ; ‘Nine hun-dred oun-ces ! ” 

“ No less ; rather over than under, my lad.” 

“ A fortune, a fortune! What did you do 
with it ?” 

“Sold the gold, and took care of the 
money.” 

“How much now, how much have you 
taken care of ?” 

“Enough to keep me all my days, and 
that should be enough for any man. As I 
was saying, my lad, after I’d worked a spell 
on the gold-fields, and met with good luck, I 
didn’t say homeward bound at once; I 
thought I'd go about a bit, and see for the 
last time countries I'd been familiar with 
when I worked before the mast. That’s how 
I picked up my curios, a bit here and a bit 
there, with a kind of idea” —here Peter Lamb 
broke off suddenly with, “But that’s not 
worth mentioning.” 

“Yes it is, yes it is,” said Thrifty Miller, 
in fawning admiration, fearful lest something 
he might be able to turn to his advantage 
should be withheld from his . knowledge ; 
“mention it by all means.” 

“Well,” said Peter Lamb, with a bashful- 
ness that did not sit ill on him, “with a kind 
of idea that I might by some chance meet 
with a lass who might be agreeable to accept 
them. That’s.a good reason, isn’t it, my lad, 
for not wanting to sell them? And now, if 
you're willing, we'll say a word about that 
matter I’ve been thinking of. I’ve taken 
these rooms, and I’m agreeable to keep ’em ; 
and I’m likewise agreeable to pay the extra 
shilling for Barbery—on one condition, my 


lad.” 
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“ What is it, my good friend? what is it?” 

“That you let me the roof as well.” 

“The roof!” echoed Thrifty Miller, in 
astonishment. ‘“ What do you want of the 
roof ¢” 

“ That’s my business ; your business is to 
Ict it, and to take the money for it.” 

“To be sure, to be sure,” said Thrifty 
Miller, to whom this singular proposition 
opened up a new field of possible profit. 

“Barbery and me have been taking the 
bearings of it through the trap-door in the 
ceiling here, and we've settled that it ‘Il suit 
us. Barbery has a rare wise head on him, 
ugly as it iss Whatdoyousay? Is ita 
bargain %” 

“ How long will you take it for ?” inquired 
Thrifty Miller, now completely in his ele- 
ment, and speaking as though the letting of 
roofs had been the chief business of his life. 
“T couldn’t think of letting it for less than 
six months certain.” 

“Tl take it for six months. 
rent ?” 

“Will five shillings a-week suit you ?” 

“T take it for that, and the thing’s done.” 

“There’s the agreement to be signed.” 

“ Write it out, my lad; I'll sign it.” 

“And a deposit to be paid on the spot. 
Don’t think me hard; but rules are rules, 
you know.” 

“Fair enough. Here’s a sovereign, and 
the roof’s mine. What do you say, now, to 
a drop more rum ?” 

“ Not a drop, thank you, not a drop,” said 
Thrifty Miller, taking his departure. He 
suffered tortures because he had asked so 
low a sum as five shillings a-week for the 
roof. “Hed have given me eight,” he 
groaned ; “he’d have given me ten. What 
is he going to do with it? A fine thing if I 
could let all my roofs ; it would double the 
value of my property. I got another shilling 
out of him for his monkey! That was a 
good stroke, a very good stroke!” In the 
contemplation of this clever mancuvre his 
spirits revived. 

In the course of the week the neighbour- 
hood was much agitated and interested by 
the appearance of a huge mast, over thirty 
feet in height, which was hoisted on to the 
roof of the house in which Peter Lamb 
lodged. It was a work of great labour, and 
strong pulleys had to be employed in its 
execution. Peter Lamb superintended the 
operation, and found means to quiet some 
grumblers who had rooms in the house, and 
who, without a bribe, might have objected 
to the carrying out of the design. When 
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the mast lay upon the roof, securely fastened 
by ropes, so that it could not roll off, the 
neighbours asked each other what next? It 
was gradually made apparent tothem. The 
mast was raised, and so firmly fixed as to 
defy the strongest wind. It reared itself 
twenty feet above the surrounding chimneys, 
and four or five feet below its summit cross- 
trees were affixed, and ropes, and a canvas 
sail furled close to the yard, which might 
have been a main-royal, or a main sky-sail. 
Upon this point the only authority was 
Peter Lamb, and he was not asked. The 
neighbours were content to watch and won- 
der, and formulate their own ideas. It was 
not, as we know, because Peter Lamb was 
deficient in geniality, that closer ties were 
not formed between him and his neighbours ; 
like certain chemicals, they would not “mix,” 
their natures being so diverse. His proceed- 
ings exciting so much interest, attracted, of 
course, much attention, and the general 
opinion was that he was eccentric; some 
went even farther, and said that the old 
sailor must be out of his mind. 

At the end of three weeks Peter Lamb’s 
idea had assumed its practical and com- 
pleted shape, and the workmen had taken 
their leave. The next wonder was to what 
use he intended to put this familiar feature 
of his seafaring life. This wonder, also, 
was soon solved. On the very first night 
Peter Lamb was observed by the persons 
watching in the streets below slowly climb- 
ing the mast he had erected; after him 
climbed the monkey, Barbery. Having 
reached the cross-tree to which the main- 
royal or the main sky-sail was furled, he 
squatted himself comfortably thereon, and 
Barbery squatted by his side. Then he 
pulled out a pipe, filled it, and lighted it ; 
and there he sat till late in the night, smok- 
ing and ruminating, and contemplating the 
city with its dull glare of lights which lay 
beneath him. This recreation became a habit 
with him, and scarcely a night passed that 
he could not be seen upon his perch (which, 
under certain atmospheric conditions, ap- 
peared to touch the sky and to be of illi- 
mitable height), smoking his pipe, with the 
monkey gravely watching him. Clear moon 
or no moon, black sky or star-lighted, wind 
fair or foul, there sat Peter Lamb, puffing 
and ruminating. Boys and girls used to 
congregate in the world to which he did not 
seem to belong, and wait for him to appear 
on the roof. “There he goes, there he goes! 
And there’s his monkey. My! can’t he climb, 
with his wooden leg! You couldn’t do it, 
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Billy, without a wooden leg! Now he’s 
pulling out his pipe ; now he’s filling it; now 
he’s lighting it; now he’s puffing at it! I 
can see the smoke. I wonder if his monkey 
can talk, and what language it speaks? 
Monkey language, of course. They'll fall 
down one night, the pair of ‘em, and be 
smashed to bits!” These remarks, in appro- 


| priate vernacular, were made by one and 
another, while the old sailor looked down 
upon the pigmies and upon the myriad 
roofs which covered rich and. poer, and 
said to the monkey gazing sagely into his 
face— 

“A lonely world, Barbery! a terribly 
lonely world!” 





LEAVES OF HEALING. 


s the dark gondola of sin and sorrow, 
For Sabbath peace is brooding o’er the land! 
O toilers, cease, until toil’s own to-morrow, 
O labour, pause at Heaven’s divine command ! 


Untaught, uncared for, doth the boatman’s daughter 
Brink the canal in toil or idle play, 
No leaves of healing by the turbid water 


She gathers haply on this 


holy day. 


Vainly the meadow-sweet with waving cluster 
Fans her dark cheek with soft and scented plume, 
Vainly the hawthorn with its snowy lustre 


Scatters the fragrance of its early bloom. 


Vainly the song-bird, thro’ the ether flying, 
Warbles for her its own exultant lays, 

Upon her lips is set the note of sighing, 
She knows not God—she cannot sing His praise. 


Hasten to her with love’s divinest story, 
Gather the children by the water’s side, 

Tell them that God has formed them for His glory, 
Tell of the pity of the Crucified ! 


O ye, His witnesses, with leaves of healing, 

Dare the dark depths of sorrow and of sin, 
The world’s own Light salvation is revealing, 

And souls who venture are the souls who win ! 


CLARA THWAITES, 





JAMES BALDWIN BROWN. : 


By tHe Rev. W. DORLING. 


HE sudden death of the Rev. James 
Baldwin Brown, in the middle of last 
summer, removed from his neighbours on 
earth a man whose life is worthy of more 
than a passing thought or a transient regret. 
Although Mr. Brown cherished certain de- 
finite views of an ecclesiastical kind, which 
gave to him a very tender affection for the 
Church of which he was for forty years a 


minister, he holds high rank with all those 
of the Church universal, who, in filial affec- 
tion, regard God as the “God and Father of 
all mankind.” It will be interesting to glance 
at the story of his career, so full of this one 
passion, the Fatherhood of God; and to indi- 
cate one of the chief lessons of that story 
for the age which still feels the influence of 
his passion and his genius. 
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Mr. Brown’s father—whose Christian names 
were given to this his elder son—was a bar- 
rister, living at the time of James’s birth in 
the Inner Temple, London. He was a Non- 
conformist, of strong convictions, who took 
an earnest part in many exciting questions of 
the time. These activities (we are informed 
by a touching memorial sketch from the pen 
of Mrs. Baldwin Brown) brought him into 
intimate personal relations with Lord John 
Russell and Lord Brougham. His mother 
was the only sister of the well-known and 
much-beloved Dr. Raffles, of Liverpool, and 
first cousin of Sir Stamford Raffles. She is 
stated to have been “a woman of extraordi- 
nary energy, strength of will, clearness of 
intellect, and uncompromising fidelity to 
principle.” It is apparent that the son 
shared, in a marked degree, some of the 
finest qualities of his parents. From his in- 
fant days, he was designed for his father’s 
profession, and began his studies for the Bar 
very early in life, in company with his cousin, 
Thomas Stamford Raffles, the present stipen- 
diary magistrate at Liverpool. In these 
early years the Browns attended the ministry 
of Dr. Leifchild, at Craven Chapel,’in the 
neighbourhood of Regent Street ; a ministry 
which was marked by extraordinary earnest- 
ness and peculiar impressiveness and power. 
It was to a niece of Dr. Leifchild’s that Mr. 
Baldwin Brown was eventually married ; and 
with her brothers and sisters he formed as- 
sociations and enjoyed companionships of 
the most helpful and stimulative kind. 

The young law student had not gone far 
in his law studies before he had an over- 
whelming and irresistible impulse to abandon 
them for the life of the Christian ministry. It 
seems remarkable that it should be so, but 
Mrs. Brown attributes “the first stage in this 
process,” in some measure, to the influence of 
Thomas Carlyle. Carlyle read and warmly 
commended a pamphlet of Mr. Brown’s, en- 
titled “The Young Ministry.” In acknow- 
ledging Mr. Carlyle’s letter, Mr. Brown used 
the following words:—‘ My debt of grati- 
tude to you 1s not nominal, but a real thing. 
I fell in accidentally, many years ago, with 
‘Sartor Resartus,’ when I most needed it, 
when it gave shape to very much that I was 
dimly feeling, and a voice to very much that 
I was somewhat wildly thinking ; and more 
than that, it very much widened and deepened 
my understanding of the command, ‘ Walk 
by faith and not by sight!’ To the course of 
study and thought to which the meditations 
of that period have led me,I owe it that I 
am not a member of a purely worldly pro- 





fession for which I was then educating, but a 
preacher of the living word, into the pro- 
clamation of which I can, at any rate, throw 
as much of earnestness and life as I have in 
myself.” Such is the mystery of influence. 
To but few readers, probably, would such a 
result have followed the reading of such a 
book. It is clear that it was a unique cha- 
racter which aspired to the ministerial voca- 
tion; and that Mr. Brown was ready to 
follow lines of his own, for which to the last 
he endured not a few sorrows and sacrifices. 
But without a murmur he accepted all the 
conditions which his own nature imposed 
upon him, under the guidance and with the 
help of God. 

His first suffering arose from the strong 
prejudices felt by his father against his aban- 
doning his legal studies. Though his father 
was an Evangelical Nonconformist, he pre- 
ferred his son to be a lawyer rather than 
a preacher. With the view of giving his 
father’s opposition time to abate, and by the 
advice of his pastor and the Rev. Caleb 
Morris, he was induced to continue the law 
studies for a year and a half after his new 
passion was upon him. At the termination of 
this period, his convictions remained un- 
changed, and he became a student of High- 
bury College. One of his tutors still lives— 
the Rev. Professor Godwin. About this 
time, too, the Rev. A. J. Scott, the Principal 
of Owens College, Manchester began to exert 
a strongly formative influence upon his mind 
and life. He attended some courses of lec- 
tures which were delivered by that wonder- 
fully gifted man. When Mr. Brown issued 
his first important book, “ The Divine Life in 
Man,” it bore the following dedication—‘ To 
A. J. Scott, A.M., the wisest teacher of the 
truth, as the truth is in Jesus, whom I have 
ever known.” But Mr. Scott had then very 
little influence, nor was a disciple of his likely 
to be understood by the people with whom 
Mr. Brown had determined to work. His 
first pastorate was at Derby, where he en- 
joyed the cordial friendship of the senior 
pastor of the church, the Rev Mr. Gaw. 
thorne. He was not long there, however, 
before his belief in the essential and beauti- 
ful Fatherhood of God aroused “suspicion 
of his soundness,” which meant his non-belief 
of what his hearers held to be true. And 
many were the miseries his sensitive soul 
endured for his Father’s sake; but with Mr. 
Brown, “Our Father which art in heaven” 
was the spontaneous cry of a child’s heart 
in love with God’s loveliness. There is a 


touching story related by one of his old 
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Derby friends, of the humiliating opposition 
to which his faith in God was subjected by 
his critics. A meeting of the Sunday School 
Union was held in the town, at which most 
of the ministers were present. His own 
speech dealt with the best method of training 
the children in Sunday-schools ; and he cau- 
tioned teachersnot to be everteaching children 
about themselves, not to be always harping on 
the fact that they were “such great sinners ;” 
and then he spoke of the better theme, the 
fatherly love of God—the young speaker’s 
heart glowing with his own hallowed and 
Christly conception of that holy name. But 
glowing conceptions of that holy name were 
not the thing in vogue just there and then ; 
but rather glowing conceptions of what has 
been called “an august” system of theology. 
“Tf you ask me,” said one of the speakers 
following Mr. Brown—“if you ask me what 
you ought to teach the children, I say, firstly, 
teach them they are sinners! if you ask me 
what you should teach them secondly, teach 
them that they are sinners/” and then, with 
still more emphasis he added, “If you ask 
me what to teach them in the third place, 
I answer, teach them that they are sinners/” 
Though Mr. Brown’s position with Derby 
theologians became more than he could bear, 
he still held that Jesus, not the rhetorical 
speaker at the Sunday-school meeting, was 
the best model for a teacher of the kingdom 
of God, and he bravely suffered the persecu- 
tion for his convictions’ sake. It was a 
strangely typical incident. The number who 
have borne like reproach no eye has seen 
but that to which the darkness and the light 
are both alike. 

There was not much “incident” in those 
forty years of life which ranged over the 
period beginning with this event, and ter- 
minating with the sudden summons which 
came to him at Coombe House ; but there 
was through it all a divine leaven. Mr. Brown 
worked a work, but it was without the noise 
and ‘observation which to the great outer 
world is the credential of greatness. The 
forthcoming biography, from Mrs. Brown, will 
no doubt reveal more incidents than we are 
aware of, and at least give to the name of 
James Baldwin Brown a dear memory as a 
household joy. But the nature of the 
struggle into which he threw his young 
life is to be found in the Derby incident 
to which we have referred. He had espoused 
a God in whom men not only could but 
must set their hope, and life was only worth 
living to preach Him. 

After three years, Mr. Brown became 








minister of Claylands Chapel, Clapham Road, 


London. It was not long before he took 
rank in a wide and thoughtful circle. He 
became known as the writer of a series of 
striking and suggestive pamphlets, and as 
a man who was taking new and strong 
ground in relation to many questions of great 
public interest, which he ever saw from the 
standpoint of the Fatherhood of God. In 
1856, Mr. Brown, with many other ministers 
of the section of the Church to which he 
belonged, stood up for a man around whom 
sharp controversy raged, the author of a little 
book of sacred song, called “ The Rivulet”— 
the Rev. T. T. Lynch. Mr. Lynch’s hymns 
have long since found their way into every 
volume which seeks to help lovers and wor- 
shippers of Christ to pour out their hearts 
before Him; but then he was a Stephen 
pelted by foulest names for his faith. It 
would be an egregious mistake to suppose 
that Mr. Brown was in his element when in 
the midst of controversy; he was in his 
element when helping the kingdom of God 
in the earth, or standing by a lonely and 
wounded comrade. He was better pleased 
to find himself in agreement with well-mean- 
ing men than in taking sides against them ; 
but littleness and hatred under the cloak of 
truth he felt must be opposed to God. In 
a pamphlet, which was issued in the midst 
of one of his controversies, he observed: 
“Tf I can carry conviction to any mind 
that in God’s Fatherhood lies the unity of 
His various relations to and dealings with 
man, the other points in controversy will 
offer but little difficulty.” 

It is mournful to think that there came a 
time when the opposition became so serious, 
that the difficulty of “ways and means” 
forced on him the consideration whether he 
might not have to preach without a stipend, 
and “ provide for the needs of his family in 
some secular occupation.” But life to him 
was more than raiment; and it was his life 
to trust in this Father in heaven. Happily, 
the necessity was relieved without this re- 
arrangement of his life. Whilst some left 
him, others came; and by degrees, men of 
good and honest heart came to see that he 
was a teacher sent by God. 

In the year 1870, the Brixton Indepen- 
dent Church was opened for his ministry, 
giving him a worthier and wider vantage 
ground for his prophetic voice; and here 
he lived to see the fruits of his labours. 
The mind of his section of the Church be- 
came open to his message. Book after book 
came from his pen, and, more than ever, hig 
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pulpit services were sought in every part of 
the country, until in 1878 he was elected 
to fill the chair of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales. Strange to say, 
even here he was not allowed to sit in peace. 
A scare brought theological controversy into 
that state of bitterness and recklessness 
which scares in every arena always do. Mr. 
Brown himself was no point of the contro- 
versy; but he had been made “ perfect 
through suffering,” and pleaded for the 
liberty of all earnest children of God. 

His body had never been muscular and 
robust, and his whole ministerial course had 
been one of great spiritual strain. Many 
were the severe and painful failures in Mr. 
Brown’s highly-strung nervous system. These 
now became more frequent; and extended 
rest and change— generally speaking on the 
Continent—were repeatedly needful to enable 
him to recover from exhaustion. In the 
early part of the year 1883, there came, as 
not a few feared, a relapse from which there 
was no recovery; and just when those who 
clung to hope and to him the most fondly, 
were cheered with the prospect of better 
things, one short half-hour’s struggle ended 
his noble earthly life. He was on the eve 
of leaving home to re-visit scenes in which 
strength had again and again been sought 





and found, and the sudden summons called 
him to a higher world. 

It has often been the case that a man 
of intense spiritual earnestness has had com- 
mitted to him by Providence the high task 
of more than anything, giving to a genera- 
tion all too slow of heart to believe, a clearer 
conception of one single central truth. Upon 
Mr. Brown fell this weary duty, and he 
accepted the mission. The burden and heat 
of his day he endured as an honour and a 
high privilege. His was pre-eminently his 
Father's business. He recognised it with 
keen but loving vision in the early years of 
his ministry, and it was ever afterwards his 
glory and his joy. It was the one great 
enthusiasm of his life to tell it unto others ; 
and God sustained him. He had meat to 
eat his well-meaning mistaken detractors 
knew not of — “To feed at his Father’s 
table.” To help others, to bring in others 
to such a banquet —that was enough to 
compensate him for the loss of all those 
secular gains and advancements which are 
within the reach of preachers and of bar- 
risters, who only hold briefs and claim the 
highest fees which competing clients are 
willing to pay. He had the inestimable 
blessing of the pure in heart, who “see 
God.” 





THE SECRET OF TRUE GREATNESS. 


By SAMUEL COX, D.D. 
1 Peter iii. 17, 18. 


[ is a curious but indubitable and signifi- 

cant fact that, whenever a man of any 
culture and refinement speaks of the ele- 
ments of personal or national greatness, and 
singles out for admiration the men who have 
done most for their country or the race, he 
selects and tries them by a very different 
standard from that by which we commonly 
measure and estimate the men of our own 
day. Indeed, even we ourselves, when we 
are dealing with a past age and considering 
who are the men that contributed to its 
greatness, select for special honour a very 
different kind of person from the living men 
whom we have been most eager to see, most 
forward to admire. If we were to be intro- 
duced to a millionaire to-morrow, most of us, 
I suppose, could hardly help throwing a little 
extra deference into our manner to him, 
simply because he was so very rich. If it 
were announced that a duke was to take the 


chair at a public meeting, and to make a/| 





speech, the hall would, probably, be at least 
as crowded as it would be to hear the most 
learned scholar or the profoundest sage of 
the time, although the duke in question 
might have no reputation, whether for wis- 
dom, or learning, or goodness. And if a 
royal prince were about to visit any of our 
boroughs, no doubt the town would be 
thronged, and would pour itself out through 
all its streets to gaze upon him and welcome 
him, without much reference either to his 
intellectual standing or his moral character. 
But the very moment we study a past epoch, 
the very moment, i.e, that we are neither 
blinded by our interests or prejudices, nor 
dazzled by merely outward shows, we think 
no more of millionaires, or dukes, or princes, 
as such; we now delight to honour only the 
men who have uttered great thoughts, wrought 
great deeds, lived great lives: and these are 
often men who made no great noise in their 
own day, who possessed little wealth, held 
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no high rank, and were unknown to the 
noisy multitude whose breath is fame, and 
whose fame but a breath. 

Two classes all men select for reverence, 
and rank among the great—at least when 
their day is past. First, those who, possessed 
of large natural gifts, cultivated them wisely 
and devoted them to the public good ; states- 
men who, in hours of peril and excitement, 
were true to their own convictions, and to 
the best interests of their country, to the 
neglect of their own interests, reputation, 
success ; soldiers who bled and died, or who 
fought and conquered, in the cause of order 
or freedom ; poets, artists, men of letters, 
and men of science, who have taught us to 
read the secrets of nature, or have given 
noble expression to noble and inspiring 
thoughts. Take up what history we will, 
and we invariably find these men placed in 
the front rank, whether they were poor or 
rich, of high birth or low. And the strange, 
the beautiful thing is—for it shews how true 
the moral judgment of the world is after all, 
and how much latent nobility glows in every 
heart—that in proportion as these men have 
suffered in and for their endeavours to en- 
lighten or benefit the world, the world has 
taken them to its very heart, and they have 
assumed heroic proportions in the eyes of all 
subsequent generations. 

But it would be hard if only men of singu- 
lar and extraordinary gifts, were accounted 
great; for these gifts, because singular and 
exceptional, cannot be within the reach of 
many. The natural dowry, the culture, 
the opportunities, which go to make the 
great statesman, or soldier, or poet, are 
necessarily denied to most of us. - But are 
we, therefore, denied all possibility of great- 
ness? Byno means. Foramong those whom 
all men pronounce great, are those who have 
been able to frame for themselves an heroic 
conception of duty, and to live by it. Any 
good historian, any competent judge, would 
affirm that that nation was to be accounted 
great which was capable of an heroic self- 
devotion, which had men and women who 
could dare and endure all things for a noble 
cause: as, for example, the Dutch when 
they cut their dams and flooded field and 
homestead rather than yield to the cruel 
tyranny of Spain; or the Swiss when, to 
defend their liberty, they braved a continent 
in arms; or the English when they bearded 
the conqueror of Europe, or died silently at 
their posts during the Indian Mutiny, rather 
than desert their duty. It is a sure sign 
and proof of greatness when a race pro- 














duces women of gentle nurture and breeding, 
who master all their instincts, and resign all 
the comforts and refinements of life, that 
they may tend the sick and wounded, and 
teach the outcast; or men, like the brave 
common soldiers on board the Birkenhead, 
who stood quietly in their ranks till the sea 
closed over them, that the women and chil- 
dren might be saved; such men as Joseph 
Sieg, the American engine-driver, who risked 
and encountered death by fire that he might 
rescue the passengers in his train from a 
death like his own; such women as Grace 
Darling, the heroine of the lifeboat, or 
Bella Brown, the no less heroic fisherman’s 
daughter, who, on a bitter winter night, with 
a cruel fog obscuring every step of her path, 
ran five miles along the coast, often wading 
through the cold rough waves, to fetch the 
rocket apparatus by which the crew of a 
Swedish steamer were saved from the wreck. 

And in this class, as in the former, we 
can hardly fail to observe that those whom 
the world loves best, and honours most, are 
still those who have endured most and most 
bravely, those who have suffered most for 
the sake of others, who have been animated 
by the most generous and disinterested spirit. 
Go into any company, and tell such stories 
as those to which I have adverted, and all 
sorts and conditions of men are moved to 
tears of love and admiration. The very 
drunkards in their cups, who have lost all 
power of self-denial, will be touched, will be 
forward and loud in their praise ; and even 
the most polished and selfish of men, even 
the most luxurious and self-indulgent of 
women, will feel the moisture rising in their 
eyes, the sob in their throats. And what is 
it that they admire ? What is it that touches 
and moves them till they grow ashamed of 
their own useless and self-pleasing lives? It 
is the courage that dares and endures ; it is 
the love which conquers selfishness, and is 
ready to fling away life itself if only others 
can thus be served or saved. 

This then, as all the world admits, is the 
true greatness, the true heroism. And I 
confess I should like to know, if any man 
can tell me, why, when the man Christ Jesus 
does a deed of this very kind—the kind 
which all men admit to be most noble and 
heroic, a deed which differs from that of 
other men only in being incomparably more 
noble, more unselfish, more heroic ; I should 
like to know, I say, why the world does not 
admire Him and take Him to its heart? 
The whole race was lying in darkness and in 
misery when He came among us, as those 
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will most freely admit who best know what 
that time was like; no one but He cared to 
save it or could have saved it; no one but 
He could have poured light into the dark- 
ness of its misery and despair, or have re- 
deemed it from the awful sins and punish- 
ments of sin in which it lay helpless and 
bound. And He suffered for us; suffered an 
agony which we cannot so much as conceive, 
a passion of which the Cross is a pathetic but 
utterly inadequate symbol, that He might 
bring us back to life and freedom, health and 
peace. If, then, we love and admire all who 
suffer in well-doing, all who risk life, and 
loss, and pain, that they may succour and 
save their fellows, shall we not love and 
adore Him who laid down His life for us all? 
If all these are great, what is He? What, 
but the greatest of all? If the world knew 
nothing more of Him than this, that He 
suffered for us all, is not the world bound, on 
its own shewing and according to its own 
standard of greatness, to reverence Him as 
at least the best and fairest of the sons of 
men? If to suffer in order to save be the 
supreme title to honour, and will lift a com- 
mon soldier or a fisherman’s daughter to the 
highest pinnacle of human glory, may we not 
reasonably claim that the name of Christ 
should be placed high above every other 
name? If we knew nothing more of Him 
than that He loved us and gave Himself up 
for us, nothing more than that He died to 
give us life, are we not bound to love Him, 
and to devote our life to His service 4 

2. This passage, then, contains and en- 
forces the secret of true greatness when it 
bids us carry well-doing to the suffering 
point. But it has other lessons for us as 
well as this. 

When St. Peter implies that to suffer in, 
or for, well-doing is honourable; when, 
moreover, he implies that the most honour- 
able form of suffering is that which mortifies 
the flesh but quickens the spirit, he does but 
echo the common verdict of the world. For, 
as we have seen, the world, with one voice, 
singles out as its best men, the men it loves 
and honours most, those who have suffered 
nobly in some worthy cause ; who have not 
repined at the loss of all things, but have 
rejoiced rather that they were counted 
worthy to suffer for it. And the kind of 
suffering it holds in profoundest respect is 
not that which can endure much in order to 
reach some outward good, but that which 
can endure all things in order to gain some 
large ethical or spiritual end. To suffer for 
the sake of personal gain is not to shew a 





great spirit; to toil and suffer even to win 
wealth or renown for our country is not to 
reach the highest form of greatness. But to 
mortify the flesh with its cravings and lusts, 
to suffer in all that is merely sensual, per- 
sonal, selfish, that we may live more truly 
and more nobly in the intellectual and moral 
regions of our nature ; to suffer for the ad- 
vancement of knowledge, or for our country’s 
best interests, or at the bidding of religious 
conviction—this is to shew the true great- 
ness, greatness of the finest quality, in the 
highest degree. 

But if that be so, and all the world affirms 
it to be so, have we not here a most welcome 
side-light thrown on that great mystery, the 
function and purpose of evil? Itis admitted 
that men become great only as they prove 
themselves to be unselfish, generous, capable 
of living for other and nobler ends than their 
personal interest and gratification. It is also 
admitted that the truest and dearest great- 
ness is attained only by those who have 
suffered, or have shewn themselves willing 
to suffer, for some generous conviction, 
principle, cause, at the prompting of a pure 
and disinterested passion or emotion. But 
how should we suffer in and for well-doing if 
there were no evil in and around us? While 
we are doing good, it cannot be good, it can 
only be evil that bars our way, and bran- 
dishes its arms against us, and gives, if it 
also receives, many wounds. In the last 
resort, all our miseries, all our sufferings, 
spring from sin. The invincible ignorance, 
the obstinate prejudices, the persistent selfish- 
ness of our fellows, their enmity to the truth 
which cuts their prejudices against the grain, 
and to the righteousness which rebukes their 
vices or imposes a check on their passions— 
all these come of evil. It is from these that 
men suffer when bent on doing well : it is by 
these that they are hindered, thwarted, and 
at times driven back in apparent defeat. So 
that, after all, it would seem that to creatures 
such as we are, in such a world as this, what 
we call “evil” is necessary to our education 
and discipline in goodness, to our culture in 
impersonal and unselfish habits and aims ; 
to the development, in fine, of the very 
elements and qualities in our nature which 
are universally confessed to be the noblest 
and the best. 

If, then, it is both a useful and a beautiful 
thing to suffer for well-doing, if it breeds and 
cultivates in us a spirit truly great, we may 
well endure evil patiently. 

3. Again, this line of thought yields a 
glimpse into the mystery of the Incarnation. 
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Any man, any theist at least, will acknow- 
ledge it to be of the first importance that we 
should come to know andloveGod. But we 
cannot find Him out to perfection, whether 
-by the searching inquest of reason, or by the 
more vital and gracious intuitions of the 
heart. [f we are to know Him as we need 
to know Hita, He must reveal Himself to us. 
And how is the Inhabitant of Eternity to 
reveal Himself to the frail children of time ? 
Obviously He cannot speak to us in His own 
language ; for as eye cannot see, so neither 
can ear hear Him. If we are to take His 
meaning and grasp His words, He must limit 
Himself, He must empty Himself of His glory 
and condescend to our infirmities. He must 
speak to us in owr language, since we cannot 
understand His. 

But obviously, too, He must use our 
noblest language, that which most intimately 
appeals to our conscience and heart, that 
which can be apprehended by all the kindreds 
of this divided earth. _ 

Our noblest language, that which all can 
apprehend and admire, which touches and 
moves all races and all classes with a com- 
mon emotion, to a common enthusiasm, is, 
as we have seen, the language of noble deeds, 
-of a noble life, the language of that heroic 
greatness which is content to suffer for doing 
well, and able to draw from its sufferings new 
life and vigour for the spirit. 

This, then, this is the language which God 
must deign to use if He would in very deed 
reveal Himself to us, if He would speak 
so that we may understand Him, so that 
our hearts may be most profoundly stirred ; 
for this is the one language which all men 
comprehend, and to which they respond with 
an instant admiration and love. And this, 
as we all know, is the language in which the 
gospel of Christ is written. Christ suffered 
for us both that He might bring God to us, 
and that He might bring us to God; that 
He might shew us what God is like, and so 
kindle in us a love which would make us like 
God. 

But if Christ Himself were nothing more 
than man He could but teach us, in the 
supreme degree, what is in man, not what is 
in God. He could but have shewn, in finer 
quality and fuller measure, what the men and 
women whom all the world calls great have 
shewn us, and are showing us to this day. 
Wecrave, we need, more than that. It is our 
prime and deepest necessity to know God, to 
hear Him speak of and for Himself, to have 
Him shew Himself unto us. He has spoken, 
He has shewn Himself to us, if only we 





believe that God was in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto Himself. In and through 
Christ He has not only spoken to us, but 
spoken in the noblest language of earth and 
time, the language of an heroic life, in a 
clear and great spirit, who lived and died for 
our instruction, for our salvation, and who 
suffered for our sins, the just for the unjust, 
that we might know and love our Father, 
and come back to Him. 

4. Finally, this line of thought supplies us 
with a noble incentive to a noble life. One 
kind of greatness is, as I have said, beyond 
our reach. No man by taking thought, by 
any effort of the will, however energetic and 
sustained, can make himself a great states- 
man, a great poet, or even a great theologian. 
We must accept our natural capacities and 
gifts, whatever they may be, though, un- 
questionably, we might make far more of 
them than we commonly do were we diligent 
in cultivating them, and wise to use them 
for large and noble ends. But the highest 
kind of greatness, that which most deepl 
moves the hearts of men, is open to us ail 
What a boatman’s or a fisherman’s daughter 
can do we could do, if we were bent on it. 
The spirit that turns a common soldier or 
sailor or engine-driver into a hero, and keeps 
his memory green long after a so-called 
“famous” man is forgotten, can hardly be 
beyond our reach. They, indeed, did not 
attain greatness by seeking a reputation for 
it; nor shall we. They won, or rather they 
shewed, greatness by a simple but entire 
devotion to common duties, by doing well, 
though they had to suffer for it. And well- 
doing is not a close profession ; it is open to 
us, and to all men. 

Nay, not only is the path of well-doing 
open to us, it is one which we are bound to 
take if we are followers of Christ. When 
St. Peter said, “It is better,” 2.e. it is more 
honourable, it is fairer and nobler, “ to suffer 
in well-doing than in evil-doing,” and urged 
his readers to be “ followers of that which is 
good,” he was speaking to perfectly common- 
place persons—such as we are—to men who 
had won no distinction, who possessed no 
exceptional gifts; and yet he was exhorting 
them to be great, for, as we have seen, to 
carry duty to the point of suffering for it, to 
carry goodness to the pitch of self-sacrifice, 
is the true secret of human greatness. And 
when he reminds us that the suffering which 
attends well-doing is of the kind that mor- 
tifies the flesh, but puts new life into the 
spirit, he gives us just the practical hint we 
require, that we may know how to set about 
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following that which is good. For he teaches 
us that we may be quite sure we have the 
Christian aim, the great heroie aim, before 
us when we occupy ourselves with duties in 
the discharge of which we are compelled to 
deny and crucify that baser self which is for 
ever seeking its own gain or its own gratifica- 
tion; when our greed is checked, or our 
vanity, or our self-will, or our self-indulgence ; 
and when at the same time our intelligence, 
our fair-mindedness, our courage, our charity 
are being trained and developed. And, last 


of all, when the holy apostle sets before us 
the example of Christ, and stimulates us to 
a self-eflacing devotion to duty and convic- 
tion by reminding us how He once suffered 
for our sins that He might bring us to God; 
then surely he supplies us with the keenest, 





the most pathetic and constraining of all} 
motives, of all incentives to a great and 
|noble life. For we cannot be followers of 
| Christ and not follow Him ; nor can we fol- 


|low Him save as we take the way of the 


Cross, 





THE PAINTER OF “THE LAST SUPPER.” 


M°F than four hundred years ago, mid- 
way between the Leaning Tower of Pisa 
and the art-loving city of Florence, by the 
winding course of the Arno, was born a 
painter before whose one supreme work we 
stand and look with somewhat of the feelings 
with which we look at our dead. Among the 
acres of divine canvas and frescoes with 
which the churches and galleries of Christen- 
dom abound, the world gazes on none with 
tnterest so filled with awe and sadness almost 
amounting to tears, as upon the Leonardo’s 
“Last Supper.” Like the strange lights of a 
fading day which still remain in the west 
when the sun has gone down, a solemn glory 
still hovers about that mutilated picture on 
the walls of a convent in Milan. 

We are more concerned just now with the 
painter’s character than with his mere place 
as an artist. One of his most lasting memo- 
ries was fixed for him, which could have no 
other power than to shadow and still his life, 
when a little babe he came into the world. 
He was the son of the Lord of the Castle 
Vinci, Ser Piero Antonio ; and though his 
mother lived, he was not brought up with 
her, but in the house of his father. Re- 
membering his tender and affectionate nature 
and his pure ideals, we need go no farther 
to find a reason why all the days of his life 
he went his way so humbly ; all we know of 
their relation as mother and son is, that in 
his manhood he was one of the loving com- 
pany that followed her to her grave. To 
what extent this long shadow lying upon his 
life, fitted him to dream and paint that 
mournful scene with which his name will be 
for ever associated, it is not for us to know; 
but a chastened sorrow could not have been 
wholly without its helpful effect. 

His father was a man of means, and gave 
him the education which his abilities made 


him, at an early age, able to receive. He 
was brought up in his father’s castle. His 
gifts were very varied. He was clever at 
arithmetic, and composed both tune and 
verse, and drew and modelled in clay so 
remarkably well that it was determined to 
give him an art training. 

In his ripe teens, he was sent to Florence 
to a teacher who was of happiest choice, one 
Andrea del Verrocchio. A painter striving to 
be great and rich isa monstrosity ; Leonardo’s 
new master did not work for money, he cared 
only to get his most beloved dreams visible in 
sculpture and fresco. He might work for 
palace or church, but his one idea was to 
portray the divine things he beheld, that 
men might see them too. He was rather a 
simpleton to the modern artists and to, no 
doubt, some of the painters of Florence. 
There is a terrible picture by Sir Noel Paton, 
“The Muck Rake.” Verrocchio’s studio was 
not one of the many where the pencil is 
scarcely worthy of a more dignified name. 
The moneyed world always does its best to 
degrade genius ; but Verrocchio did not yield 
to temptation, he was an apostle of art not a 
huckster of it. And amongst the grandest 
influences of Leonardo’s young, eager life, 
was apprenticeship to a painter like this. 
Happily for him, the boy was not taught to 
think of his gifts as something to be made a 
good thing of. 

There are beautiful stories of his love of 
helpfulness. One of his fellow-pupils in 
Verrocchio’s studio, Lorenzo di Credi, he 
took on hiinself to teach draughtsmanship and 
finish, until he came to think out things with 
the divine grace of his kindly young master, 
and his pictures have been regarded as 
Leonardo’s. But could the refined and grace- 
ful heart have foreseen the advantage his 
less gifted companion would gain by re- 
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Leonardo da Vinci. 
From a portrait by himself. 
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simply did he love art to have any care for 
the reputation. His work came out of him 
as the pent-up smiles came out of a happy 
child. It never could have occurred to him 
to keep things for himself, any more than it 
occurs to a primrose to withhold the beauty 
of its own face from the face of the river 
which it sees below. 

Neither the great master nor his unknown 
pupil worked for so base a thing as fame ; 
they only tried to make “ The Baptism of our 
Lord ” worthy of the sacred event. Modern 
professional art critics have enough to say 
against this mixture of pencil ; but the pure 
simplicity out of which it sprang had muyh 
to do with Leonardo’s ability to rise to the 
dignity of his “Last Supper”—so utterly 
childlike was his heart. 

Of nothing was this painter fonder than a 
smile. He began his boyish modelling in 
clay with smiling women’s heads, So deep 
and free was his sympathy, so open and 
bright his child-face, that the sight of kim 
probably produced smiles on ths faces ie 
met going his way about, and so he was 
struck with their pienitude and beauty, 
as other less lovable natures were not, as 
the April sun is with violets. His man- 
hood’s delight was still in smiles; but the 
lovely ones now seemed to be those which 
lighted clumsy faces and deformed people. 
He saw them there as nobody else did, for 
in dumb inarticulate fashion, he seemed to 
say a blessing on them as others did not; 
they looked to him and were lightened just 
while he passed. People thought it a strange 
fancy this drawing likenesses of pitiable 
heads, and putting smiles upon them. Who- 
ever saw such features smile! Leonardo did; 
it was not fancy ; it was portrait. His grandest 
cartoon (“ Mary, St. Ann, the Infant Jesus 
and young John,” in our National Gallery) is 
marvellous by its smile. In his beautiful 
face of the Virgin, his own soul was for 
awhile satisfied, or as nearly so as it ever 
was. It is an infinitely pure and tender 
smile, full of holy meaning. The deep and 
hidden beauty of the “Last Supper” too 
is that it is a smile eclipsed by emotions of 
woe. In the face of Jesus is the gathered 
guileless beauty of His life of love, every 
variety of pure joy overwhelmed by a 
mournful cloud. 

He was in the habit of gazing into faces 
that struck him, as those who look with 
mere soulless look have no right todo. He 
would follow a countenance of marked cha- 
racter, and try to fix itin his memory. He 





extremes of his work, the face of Judas and 
the face of Jesus. To give features to his 
character of Judas he looked out for help 
for years. At length, he finished it. But 
for Jesus, he found none to help. That 
dream he could not change into visible form. 
“That face,” said he, “I must give up 
looking for till I see it in Paradise.” 

The power of Leonardo’s young pencil so 
disheartened his good master, that Jiis ac- 
knowledged genius could not restrain him 
from giving up painting. He cared only for 
what was highest and best in art, and after he 
had seen Leonardo’s, his was never any more 
that. As he looked on “the child’s” canvas, 
as he called it, he resolved to keep to model- 
ling and sculpturing. In two years after the 
pupil entered the studio, his master had 
made way for him, and he was entered as an 
independent artist of Florence. 

Yet he had no vanity. Though while still 
in his teens he had vanquished his master, 
he was neither contemptuous to his inferiors 
nor proud of himself. He had a bright and 
winning lowliness, to which we must attri- 
bute his want of commercial success, and the 
almost utter and deplorable loss of his great 
works to the world. 

The artist in Leonardo’s day had to secure 
a patron, and to secure one Leonardo had to 
show that he was fit for all sorts of public 
work, such as the grandees of the time might 
require. He could make engines of war, 
build works, make maps, manage plays— 
anything that his master might want done, 
he could do; he could sing and improvise 
verse and music, and both make and play 
the lute. 

The Duke Lodovico of Milan became his 
patron, and Leonardo went to live at Milan. 
Patronage of the right sort was just the thing 
for a guileless soul like Leonardo’s had the 
securing to him of life-necessaries, freedom, 
and leisure been all that it meant; but leisure 
and freedom were the two last things it was 
intended to secure. The practical side of 
Leonardo’s nature was unhappily too valu- 
able to his patron’s court and military life. 
The child of art had to become the property 
and slave of a prince; and to have such a 
distinguished man to construct and engineer 
for you had more advantages than the mere 
excellencé’ of the work he did. It was flatter- 
ing to the ambitions and vanities of his owner 
as a splendid horse or a beautiful wife. It 
enabled him too to give art gifts when he 
would please an emperor. Very early, Leo- 
nardo had to paint such a gift to be made to 


found his greatest difficulty in the two | Maximilian; its subject was the birth of Jesus, 
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Of this not a trace now remains, At thirty 
years of age he was, we learn, employed to 
convey a present of a lute, which he had also 
made. Deeply was he prized for decorating 
city and court on the occasion of great fes- 
tivities, of which, by the way, there was an 
almost ceaseless round. That garlands, and 
arches, and shields, and banners should grace 
the grand procession of senators and magis- 
trates is natural and good, but that genius, 
the genius of the age, almost of any age, 
should be employed upon the construction of 
such gaieties is little short of sacrilege. But 
unhappily it did not seem so to the noble 
families of that day. 

Yet must his kindly soul have had pleasure 
in looking out on the merry stream of labour- 
ing families—men, women, and children in 
company (always beautiful to simple souls), 
as they went pouring down the streets, under 
the arches and banners which “ Master Leo- 
nardo” had done, happy in their own innocent 
fashion in the sight of them. It was not the 
common, personal, frothy excitement of the 
ceremonial and the feast that he reaped as 
his reward, but the God-fearing man’s joy 
in his fellow-men, which is always great, even 
in little things; without such feelings, he 
could not have interpreted Christ. No mere 
man of the cloister or the studio can conceive 
a true thought of Him. An overwhelming in- 
terest in men and families, especially the hard 
labouring class in their wholesome, quiet 
mirth, is absolutely essential. On common 
people and the maimed and halt, Leonardo 
always smiled. The feel of such is in his 
work, just as much asa grand style of drawing 
and absolutely masterly colouring are there. 

But this rare genius, given but once in 
the centuries, had to make surveys and 
maps; he was engineer and messenger. Had 
he been less humble, had he sworn that 
his name should be written high up on fame’s 
great roll, it is possible the world might 
have more than the one great work, “The 
Last Supper,” which is all it has to-day. 
Yet, if it had been so, the “Last Supper” 
must have been a failure, as, alas! it is now 
a ruin, blurred and marred by deplorable 
mischances of four hundred years, and so 
patched that it has almost ceased to be his. 
Yet in spite of all this, in its ruin, it is a 
miracle of the dreams which God has yet 
given to the dreamer power to portray for 
man to see, 

Its lovely shapings made restless sixteen 
long years, through which, in spite of his 
transcendent gifts, he found the greatest 
difficulty in transferring the things his inner 





eye beheld into visible form and colour, and 
all the while he was wearing out his life in 
the duties of a duke’s hireling ; money and 
power could not let him have his free way. 
He had to execute an enormous equestrian 
statue to perpetuate the memory of his 
patron’s father, to be cast in bronze; to solve 
geometrical and technological problems ; to 
construct hydraulic and other public works ; 
besides having the direction of all the city 
and court gaieties, which an usurping ruler 
found it necessary to give in rapid succes- 
sion; and to paint portraits of the duke’s mis- 
tresses. And from these works he would 
slip away to his picture with the eagerness 
of some sudden vision, and do a little towards 
its completion, The duke bade him get it 
done ; the monks at the convent, in which it 
was being painted, complained of him as 
lazy and dilatory, because he would stand 
whole days with folded arms before some 
figure in it in overwhelming abstraction, not 
adding a line or a colour. At other times 
he would put in only a line, then rub it out 
again, and go away. At others, the earliest 
dawn would see him at his work eagerly 
painting till the day died and darkness put 
a stop to him, utterly unconscious of the 
presence of anybody, or of time, or nature. 
Not a bit’ or drop had he touched since the 
early morning, living in the strength which 
sustained prophets fulfilling divine com- 
mands. When such hours would come upon 
him he never could tell. But when they 
came the prior said, ‘‘ There ; see how he can 
work when he will ; he is lazy!” 

The theme is Jesus seated at a table at 
“The Last Supper.” The twelve are there, 
seated with Him, six on either hand. They 
occupy one side of the table and its two 
narrow ends. Jesus has just. spoken the 
words, “One of you shall betray me,” and 
every face is full of the sad excitement of the 
astonishing news. It is clear that it is upon 
an hour of sacred happiness this unexpected 
anxiety has arisen. While we look, the 
emotions of the disciples are undergoing the 
change. Below the evident surprise of the 
first shock is sorrow, below sorrow is be- 
wilderment and incredulity. They can only 
half believe their ears. 

In every figure, you see union to Jesus, 
yet it is not the same union as they have 
with one another: whilst they are brethren 
one of another, they are clearly servants to 
Him. But it is no mere servitude which ties 
them to Him. Affection, tenderer and 
mightier than common affection, is in them. 
He is clearly removed above them; He is 
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their Lord ; it is religious affection they feel : 
He is their supreme love. And now is their 
love suddenly clouded ; it is as if sunbeams 
being veiled by rain-clouds were still strug- 
gling through them but would just now go 
out. We feel the rapid approach of woe ; it 
is making its way through incredulity. But 
for this reverent love, we should expect them 
to turn on Him, as the Jews did, and demand 
with the thunder of indignation in their 
voice, “Who is going to betray Thee?” 
But it is all too awful. 

Whilst this is the hidden meaning of every 
face save one, each face shows it in ways 
unlike all the rest; it has its own story to 
tell. Beholding them awhile, you make out 
their names. Peter is embodied there. What 
we know of Thomas is transferred to his 
expression and attitude. John’s character- 
istics are there. Judas, alas! needs no label. 
Every figure is a gospel story. 

At the news, they have turned sudden looks 
of dumb surprise on one another ; and have 
fallen into groups of threes; yet are the 
groups still one, as twelve precious stones of 
a necklace with a jewel pendant ; one com- 
mon heart-ache threads them. Each face is 
asking the same thing; one can almost hear 
the bewildered murmur, “Is it I?” The 
next thing we expect to hear from Peter, is 
the offer of his sword to defend against such 
a horrible event ; but he, as yet, cannot more 
than half believe in the saying. 

In Jesus, sitting in the midst of the group, 
all these lines of sorrow centre. The whole 
picture indeed is but the vision of the 
heart of Jesus; the company is all there: 
His calm sorrow is not for Himself but for 
them ; His is the desolation of love over its 
sick and its dead. And in this lies the 
lovely marvel of the creation, Christ is in 
them all, and they are all in Christ. It shows 





us the mystery! There are no nimbuses 
around the heads, but there is the halo of 
the King and the Kingdom of Heaven. 

There is but one portrait of Leonardo. 
He was sixty-six years old when he died, and 
this picture must have been taken when he was 
approaching near to that age. It is by him- 
self, and must therefore especially give us 
his painting mood, for it is as he looked 
when painting himself. The face in that 
picture repeats his life. Its resolute eyes 
could well look for sixteen years upon that 
convent wall of Milan till they had fastened 
his soul’s beloved dream upon it, and men 
saw the vision; there is terrible steadfast- 
ness in them ; they are gentle and unmovable 
as a star. It looks weary, very weary; 
altogether unlike the merchant-prince-like 
face of Titian; it seems a dignified labourer 
for daily bread. Yet suffused with a smile 
in its social leisure, it seems capable of the 
light of an angel, and at such times, it was 
much beloved, we know ; and won from all 
manner of unlikely faces a responsive smile. 

His flowing hair and beard were snow- 
white. He was kind, generous, and of noble 
form, which he chose to dress in a rose- 
coloured coat. People might insult him 
with impunity, as young Michael Angelo 
once did, without any kind of danger, and 
call him idle if they thought he was. He 
thought no more of himself than the most 
obscure and nameless man in Milan. His 
was a lowly, lonely, lovely soul. 

His last years were spent in the service of 
the King of France, by whom he was taken, 
after the fall of the fortress of Milan before 
French arms. He breathed his last at 
Chateau Cloux, near Amboise, on the 2nd of 
May, 1519. And at Amboise, in or about 
its Chapel Royal, his dust lies in an un- 
named and unknown grave. 

MARY HARRISON 





ONE IN THE THOUSAND. 


By L. T. 


MEADE. 


* But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly! 
They are weeping in the play time of the others, 
In the country of the free.” 


¢ hare is a time-honoured idea, expressed 
in many different words, and finding 
voice in all sorts of feelings, which tells us 
that the young children and the flowers are 
very close to God. 

There are few women, at -least, who are 
not more or less touched by the sight of a 





Mas. B. Brownrna.' 
little child ; and the wild flowers—the prim- 
rose and the violet—have softened hard 
hearts before now. 

The men and women who can confess that 
they feel no interest in the innocent children, 
and in the flowers of the field, are generally 
supposed to be deficient in something warm 
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and human. It is a terrible fact that there 
are thousands of such men and women. It 
is a very awful and sad reality that there are 
countless numbers who will not only trample 
the flower under foot, but will cruelly treat 
the little human flowers, will starve them, will 
beat them, will torture them in many ways. 

Some time ago a society was founded for 
the protection of dumb animals, but it was 
not thought necessary to establish a similar 
society to save little children even from their 
own parents. 

Gradually, however, the dreadful need for 
such a society dawned upon the minds of 
benevolent men and women, and in the July 
of last year a preliminary meeting was held 
at the Mansion House, for the formation of 
a society which was to be called “The London 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children,” and in the October of the same 
year a shelter was opened at No. 7, Harpur 
Street, Theobald’s Road, Bloomsbury, where 
the little waifs and strays who were deserted 
or treated with wanton cruelty by their own 
flesh and blood, could be received and kindly 
cared for, while their cases were inquired into. 

Full particulars of this society have already 
been given, in an article which appeared in 
the SUNDAY MAGAZINE last December ; but 
it may be well to repeat here that the exact 
objects of the society are—to prevent all 
cruel treatment, neglect, or improper em- 
ployment of children ; and also all conduct 
by which life or limb or health is endangered 
or sacrificed, or by which morals are im- 
perilled or depraved. The society hope to 
effect these objects in four ways :— 

1. By remonstrance and moral suasion. 

2. By the enforcement of existing laws. 

3. By the promotion of such amendments 
of the law as may prove necessary or de- 
sirable. 

4. By such other means as may, from time 
to time, be deemed expedient. 

The society, endeavouring to carry out 
these principles, has already met with con- 
siderable difficulties. As the laws at present 
exist there is little or no protection for a 
child against its parents—the child is re- 
garded as achattel ; if it is brave enough to 
complain it is scarcely listened to, and if its 
immediate neighbours, who witness with 
horror the cruelties inflicted on the poor 
helpless little creature, find sufficient courage 
to make a statement against the parent or 
guardian, that courage quickly oozes through 
their finger-tips when the case is brought 
before a magistrate, and they contradict all 
they have previously said. 





A very terrible case came the other day 
under my notice with regard to this A 
married woman, living in Kensington, with 
all means of civilisation within her reach, 
and not, apparently, the victim of any 
special want, became so depraved by drink 
that she lost her natural love for her own 
children. She was at all times a woman 
of a violent temper, and drink simply 
maddened her. This woman had two 
children, a boy of two and a baby of a few 
months old. The boy took measles, and 
cried piteously night after night for his 
mother; the mother was drinking hard in 
the public-house close by, and when the 
neighbours went for her, touched with some 
pity for the helpless little one, the mother’s 
unnatural and cruel answer was, “ Let him 
cry; I'm not going to trouble.” The poor 
little creature recovered from the measles, 
but a few weeks ago was attacked by diph- 
theria, and was then removed to St. George’s 
Hospital. The mother was thus comfortably 
relieved for the time of the entire care of her 
eldest child. Anxiety on his account, fears 
for the possible result, and all the terrors 
which must fill the hearts of most mothers 
at such a time, were unknown to her. 

On a certain Saturday night, a fortnight 
ago, she and her husband repaired, as usual, 
to the nearest public-house. The baby, with 
its little under-garment removed, but un- 
refreshed and unwashed, was laid in the bed. 
Its one night-dress its mother had neglected 
to get ready for it, and therefore it must 
sleep in its day-clothes. The neighbours 
heard the drunken father and mother return 
home. About two o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ing they tumbled into bed; they slept as 
only the drunken can sleep. When they 
next awoke the baby was found pushed out 
of bed, and dead on the floor. 

This is a perfectly plain and unvarnished 
statement. There was a coroner’s inquest, 
and the woman was taken before the magis- 
trate, but, incredible as it may seem, the 
coroner returned a verdict of death from 
natural causes, and the magistrate acquitted 
the woman. 

Had the neighbours who witnessed her 
constant cruelty but had courage to tell 
what they really knew, very different would 
have been the result. They did not speak 
because they were afraid of this virago, who 
dared to call herself by the sacred name of 
MorHer. There are many, many such cases. 

Children who have died by starving, 
children who have been deserted, children 
who have been cruelly beaten, children who 
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have been stolen, and terrible cases of im- 
moral treatment with regard to little girls : 
these are all cases of extreme cruelty, heart- 
rending cases which make us tremble as we 
clasp our children in our arms, which make 
us wonder if God’s image has not been 
wholly effaced from the fathers who starve 
their children, from the mothers who desert 
them. But there are minor acts of cruelty 
happening to the rich as well as to the poor, 
which, perhaps, this society would do well to 
take notice of. 

A very little thing will make a young child 
happy; equally, a very little thing will make 
the baby creature wretched. 

In our public parks, in the fine weather, 
nursemaids and children swarm in hundreds. 
Doubtless the nursemaids enjoy themselves 
very much; the gay scenes, the new and 
varied faces, the pleasant and beautiful parks, 
all conspire to raise their spirits and give 
them many delightful hours; but this can 
scarcely be said with truth with regard to all 
the babies. 

The careless young nursemaid forgets her 
little charge ; baby has slipped from his seat, 
and the strap which keeps him in his per- 
ambulator has got uncomfortably tight, and 
hurts his small arms, or his spine is affected 
by the unnatural and uncomfortable position, 
and years of ill-health, by-and-by, may follow 
the careless jlittle nursemaid’s negligence in 
these early days. 

Another baby is kept in a violent draught 
while the nursemaid is eagerly gossiping to a 
chosen friend. Another is exposed to the 
full rays of the summer sun, beating merci- 
lessly down on its weak eyes and bald head ; 
a fourth is undergoing the misery of suck- 
ing an empty bottle. These small acts of 





cruelty, these little deeds of carelessness 
occur in scores every day in our public 
gardens. 

One day, a summer or two ago, as I was 
walking through Kensington Gardens, I saw 
two instances which surprised and shocked 
me very much. 

Two baby-children, little children who 
could barely toddle to their feet, were tot- 
tering about alone and unprotected on the 
grass, while the respective nursemaids were 
sound asleep in the perambulators. How they 
got into these small carriages is a mystery to 
me, but that they were comfortably slumber- 
ing in them remains a fact. 

One of the nursemaids chose as the po- 
sition for her siesta a spot close to one of 
the public entrances, and when I saw the 
baby it was toddling into the street. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children might greatly help to put a stop 
to these many dangers for our little ones, if 
they would employ an officer wearing their 
own badge, to watch over the children in 
each of the public parks, and when they saw 
any flagrant act of neglect, to at least remon- 
strate with the giddy girls who, in most 
cases, sin from want of thought and not from 
want of heart. 

The society needs great encouragement, 
as, to effect worthily even half of its objects, 
its schemes must be carried forward on a 
very large scale; it also urgently needs funds. 
With small funds it can do only small work. 

At its shelter in Harpur Street, unhappy 
little sufferers find their friends, and are 
started on less troubled lives, either at their 
old home under supervision of the society’s 
agents, or under the still happier guardian- 
ship of some suitable Industrial Home. 





HER TWO SONS. 


A Story for Poung Men and Maidens. 
By Mus. CHARLES GARNETT, Avrtuor or ‘“ Corsrestavzs,” ‘‘Lrrrtz Rarysow,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—LIGHT BY THE WAY. 


(jPADUALLY Freer improved, at first so 

slowly that his recovery was all but im- 
perceptible, then with rapidity. The idea of 
his going to Scarboro’ had been given up, 
for the October winds blew chilly. But Mrs. 
Scroop had come, and‘ had arranged in her 
own cheery fashion that Freer, with Eunice 
to take care of him, were to come out to the 
Grange in a week’s time. 





“Though it will be the end of October, 
the weather’s so mild the leaves are not off 
the apple-trees yet, and we haven’t gathered 
the ribstone pippins! There'll be a many 
little things for you to watch, Mr. Garth, for 
autumn’s a busy time at a farmer’s, and we 
will feed you up and make a man of you 
very soon.” 

“T should not have been here if you had 
not fed me up all along, Mrs. Scroop.” 

“No, indeed, that milk of yours was just 
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life to him! God bless you for your good- 
ness!” said Mrs. Garth, taking her visitor’s 
hand and bursting into tears. “We can 
never thank you for being such a friend !” 

“Now don’t talk so,” cried Mrs. Scroop, 
her own eyes glistening ; “I’m sure you're 
kindly welcome, it’s just been nothing at all. 
Now will you both come, say, to-morrow 
week ? My master will drive in, and bring 
you both back in the dog-cart, that is, if it’s 
as fine as to-day.” 

“T should like it,” said Freer with longing 
eyes; “but I really cannot put myself on 
you; it is too much, Mrs. Scroop, indeed 
it is.” 

“Nonsense. Master’s nephew is coming 
from Sydney, and you'll be nice company for 
him. The girls are back at school, but 
Eunice can help me no end. I shall tell Mr. 
Scroop it’s all settled,” and so she bustled 
away to cut short any more thanks. 

This coming back to life was very sweet 
to Freer. He was still too weak to trouble 
about the cares which hung as a cloud over 
the others. He lay in a delightful lassitude 
with the sitting-room window open, beautiful 
flowers and fresh fruit by him, dainty little 
meals of game, chicken, and fish coming 
every two hours, or the glass of good port 
wine and the nice poached egg which gave 
him so much strength. He used sometimes 
to say, “ Mother, how can you get me such 
nice things ?” and she always answered with 
a smile, “The Rector sent it ;” “Miss Sebborn 
brought it;” or “Mr. Scroop sent a basket 
up from the Dragon, when he came into 
market ;” “The trout Mr. Routh caught on 
Saturday ; he was so pleased to bring it !” 

And Freer would lie back again with a 
smile on his lips, and a murmur, “ Oh, God, 
how kind thou art!” 

Seldom an afternoon passed without the 
Rector or Miss Sebborn coming in for an 
hour. They would read to him, talk to him; 
Miss Sebborn even sang to him. Somehow 
she found out he loved music, and in a 
moment offered to do it. 

“ But what shall I sing?” 

“T do not know the name of the song, but 
the first words of the three verses are ‘Strive,’ 
‘Wait,’ ‘Pray.’” 

“Ah, I know what you mean.” And 
again Freer heard the words of the song 
which he first heard in the old Hall, and 
which had haunted his heart often since, and 
as the words came sweetly falling on his ears— 


.“ An answer not that you long for, 
But dearer, will come one day 3 
Your eyes are too dim to see it, 

ve, and wait, and pray ”— 


Yet s' 








illness had scattered illusions ; he no longer 

imagined that 
* Far through the misty future, 
. With a crown of starry light, 


An hour of joy he knew not 
Was winging its starry flight.” 





Life had come down to very simple ele- 
ments; the glory and the glamour were gone, 
he had only left the capacity to rest and 
wait. Freer was very weak, and even to 
lose a misty suggestion of bliss troubles us 
at such times. So when Miss Sebborn turned 
brightly round and asked, “ Would you like 
another song ?” he replied— 

“T should like a hymn best.” 

Miss Sebborn felt with an ache of shame 
how few she knew. She was relieved when 
one of those she did remember was the one 
Freer chose. 

“T should like my father’s favourite, please, 
the old Evening Hymn.” 

And the young man lay with his eyes closed 
this time, and listened as the tuneful young 
voice rose sweetly. “Glory to Thee, my God, 
Glory to Thee,” the words rang through and 
through Freer’s brain for hours afterwards, 
and Miss Sebborn’s heart repeated them as 
through the crisp evening air came the flutter 
of the falling leaves, and as she rode home all 
the sky flushed with crimson and gold, and 
she stood watching the sun set at the edge of 
the wood. She had always loved nature; but 
now she was getting at the heart of nature. 
The next time she sat by Freer she turned 
to the piano of her own accord, and this time 
her hymn was— 


“Nearer, my God, to thee—nearer to thee,” 


and Freer listened and did not ask for his 
song. 

Not even Mr. Ridgmont’s visits—when the 
clergyman would lift the worn Bible from 
Freer’s sofa and talk to him about the things 
he loved best as he had never been talked 
to before—were so delightful to the young 
man as these of Miss Sebborn’s ; down in his 
very heart he believed she had saved his life, 
and he adored her with a devotion and 
gratitude which thrilled his own being. 
His one regret when he went to the Grange 
was that he should never perhaps again, in 
the same sweet, kindly intercourse, meet his 
master’s daughter. 

During this time of sickness there had 
been terrible anxiety resting on the hearts of 
Mrs. Garth, Eunice, and Kellett. In spite of 
all the kind gifts sent for the invalid, the 
expenses of the illness had been considerable, 
and the loss of Eunice’s pay threw all the 
weight of maintenance for the whole family 
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on Kellett’s fifteen shillings a week. It 
would have been impossible to have got 
along, even though secretly the three lived 
on the poorest fare, if Routh had not, with 
much self-denial and hard work, managed to 
repay Kellett’s loan of four pounds; and 
when this sum was done, most reluctantly 
Mrs. Garth opened the rent box, and from 
time to time withdrew a few shillings. A 
warm over-coat was an absolute necessity 
for Freer. It was bought, and he was not 
even permitted to guess whence it had come. 

“You are not to know, I have promised, till 
you come home,” said his sister, and so he 
smiled and asked no more questions. 

It was only one more of the pleasant sur- 
prises which were coming every day—only 
another cause for thankfulness he told him- 
self. And then came the delightful visit to 
the Scroops; every day bringing some plea- 
sure, some new experience, the delicious sense 
of returning strength, the keen relish for the 
excellent and abundant food it so pleased his 
kind host to press upon him, making each 
hour charming. 

The nephew from Sydney was a fine and 
interesting young man, and never seemed to 
weary of the brother’s and sister’s company, 
he was perpetually with one or the other. 
When he was taking some long walk with 
Eunice, still there was Mr. Scroop to follow 
about, and his clever strong-sense conversa- 
tion was always racey and fresh to Freer ; 
while the farmer on his part “took a great 
fancy” to him, called him by his Christian 
name, and treated him as though he were 
his son. 

Away from the home troubles, the worst 
extent of which she did not know, for her 
mother and Kellett had spared her as many 
as possible, Eunice’s spirits rose to their old 
cheerful level ; she made herself very useful, 
and was intensely happy. So all went well 
at the Grange; but in the Square, events 
were growing dark indeed. The rent box 
was empty; the college box seemed likely 
to follow its fate. The £2 10s. taken from 
it for Freer’s coat, amd the expenses of a 
“thorough clean down,” had reduced even 
its contents to a few shillings. 

“Mother,” said Kellett, “I can’t think 
what we are to do. The rent is due on 


Friday, and this is Wednesday—including 
taxes it’s £5 15s.; do you think it would be 
any use applying again to aunt? Surely in 
such a strait as this she would help us.” 
“No,” said Mrs. Garth, sadly shaking her 
head, “I fear she wouldn’t. I would rather 
go to the landlord and beg his patience; we've 





lived in this house twelve years and never 
been late with the rent before, I think he’d 
wait.” 

“But there’s so little use in waiting, it 
only puts the evil day off. Of course we 
shall have to take Rhoda from the College 
if we can’t pay at the end of this month for the 
coming quarter, and if she comes home what 
is she to do?” 

“Tcannot think! Eunice will have hard 
work to find employment if they won’t take 
her back at the Post-office, and if we could 
only struggle through the next two anda 
half years Rhoda would be provided for for 
life.” 

“Can we sell that insurance ?” 

“ No, Freer saw all about that when father 
died. If we do not let the interest go to 
the principal for two years more we shall 
lose it all, it is not transferable. Father 
insured my life, not his own, and for a cer- 
tain number of years.” 

“T know. I can’t think what to do; we’ve 
nothing worth selling.” 

“No, nothing that would bring money.” 

Kellett buried hisface in hishands,and Mrs. 
Garth sat back in her chair and cried. They 
were not able. to comfort each other and 
parted without another word. 

Thursday passed. They could not men- 
tion their trouble, but the meals they sat 
down to were hardly tasted, and then Friday 
came. Many atime that morning, alone in 
the house, Mrs. Garth knelt and prayed for 
help. Often did Kellett lift up his heart in 
a cry to God as he went, half-dazed by 
misery, about his work. Dinner time arrived, 
there was nothing on the table but a cup of 
tea and a loaf of bread. Mrs. Garth, Kellett 
saw, had put on her better dress, and her 
bonnet and shaw] lay on the table in the win- 
dow. Neither spoke; at last Mrs. Garth broke 
the silence with an effort. 

“Kellett, have you time to go with me ?” 

“Yes, mother,” he replied in a muffled 
voice; “it’s the first time you’ve begged, but 
come along.” 

“Oh, my boy!” cried his mother, fumb- 
ling as she tied her bonnet strings. “God 
can help us.” 

“Then why doesn’t He?” answered the 
lad fiercely. 

Just then the door bell sounded, and the 
letter box lid fell. Through the stillness of 
the house they distinctly heard it down in the 
kitchen. Mrs. Garth followed Kellett slowly 
up-stairs; he went with a dogged face to which 
the old defiant expression had returned, he 
opened the door and was going out. 
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“Let me see the letter ; perhaps it’s from 
Rhoda.” 

“Qh, don’t trouble with that now; come 
along, mother, and let us get it over.” 

“ But it’s not from Rhoda. Oh, Kellett, 
perhaps she’s ill; open it for me—I can’t, my 
hand shakes so.” 

Kellett tore open the blue envelope | 
savagely. It was not a letter, only a strip | 
of paper. As he looked atit the young man 
turned first very red and then white to 
his very lips, and leaned back against the 
wall. 

“Oh, tell me, is she dead?” cried Mrs. | 
Garth, who had watched him with intense | 
anxiety. | 

“No, mother; only the rent’s paid for a | 
year.” He could hardly utter the words, 
but once pronounced, he burst into tears and | 
wept aloud. 

Yes, there was the landlord’s stamped 
receipt for the rent until that day next year. 

Mrs. Garth. drew Kellett into the sitting- 
room, and did what she had never done since 
he was a little child: drew him on to his 
knees beside her, and poured out her thanks- 
giving aloud. 

And Kellett went back to the mill saying, 
‘I will never distrust Him again ; He is good 
to live by as well as to die by.” 

Mrs. Garth had a beefsteak and onions 
ready for tea, and Kellett’s eyes glistened as 
he saw it. But before they sat down he put 
a hand on either of his mother’s shoulders, | 
and as he looked down into her smiling face | 
he said-— 

“Mother, from now your God shall be my 
God. He shall be my guide unto death.” 

“My boy, it goes farther than that. He 
shall be my guide through death. We shall 
be an undivided family yonder. I am very | 
happy,” said Mrs. Garth, “very, very 
happy.” 

But next day their happiness was to be 
increased. The expected letter from Rhoda 
came. 











“DEAREST MOTHER,” it said, 

“T have often grieved to think the 
expense I am to you now there is so much | 
needed at home, and I did not like to tell | 
you that the next quarter was due. When | 
yesterday there came a letter for me—just | 
an ordinary letter—I wonder now it was not | 
stolen, for it was not even registered, and | 
inside it was a sheet of paper with on it 
nothing at all, but enclosing a £5 Bank of | 
England note. Do you know who it came | 
from? If you do, please tell me.” 

XIV—26 





But from that day to this it was never 
known. Nor could their landlord furnish 
them with any information. A man had 
come the evening before and said he had 
brought Mrs. Garth’s rent for a year, 
and he wanted a receipt, and of course he 
got it. 

“T thought, Media,” said Mrs. Sebborn, 
“you were going to buy a new sealskin this 
winter. What has made you have that cloth 
jacket ?” 

“Well, mother, my other is not shabby 
enough, and I wanted the money for some- 
thing else.” 


Mrs. Sebborn said no more, and somehow 
? 

Media had never worn a new jacket with 

such pleasure as her winter cloth one. 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE BLOW FALLS. 


FREER returned looking wonderfully strong 
and bright. 

“Tam quite impatient, mother, for Mon- 
day morning, to begin my work again. I 
wrote from the Grange and thanked Mr. 
Harvey for the firm’s patience and kindness, 
and said I should be back, but I have received 
no answer. I suppose they thought there 
was no need, and it’s all right.” 

So Freer had said on Sunday afternoon ; 
but he felt very differently at the same hour 
on Monday. 

Mr. Beavis had received him stiffly, and 
looked so strange that Freer had asked him 
if he were well. The fact was, Beavis was 
in such a condition of internal agitation and 
nervousness that it was all he could do to 
maintain the appearance of even ordinary 
calmness. Speak much he simply could not, 
and the congratulations he wished to utter 
on Freer’s recovery stuck in his throat. He 


| looked across at his fellow cashier, who, with 


a healthy, happy face, was busy at his work, 
with an inward curse. If the fellow had 
only been safely buried, instead of sitting 
there, how easy everything would be for 
himself. Now the afternoon would soon 
come, and bring Mr. Harvey back from 
London ; then it must all be settled. As 
the time drew near the cashier became nearly 
mad under the misery of his own suppressed 
restlessness. 

Little did the unsuspecting Freer imagine ° 
that the coldness of manner, which rather 
hurt him as an indication of dislike, or, at 
all events, want of personal interest in 
Beavis, was, in fact, the pressure holding 
down a boiler which threatened to burst. 

Beavis breathed more freely when he got 
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away to luncheon, and obtained some brandy. 
But the fatal hour could not be put off. At 
two the London express was in, at half-past 
three Mr. Harvey came off Exchange, and 
entered Mr. Sebborn’s private room. In five 
more minutes—which seemed an interminable 
time to Beavis—the bell rang, and the two 
cashiers were summoned before the partners. 

Mr. Sebborn was not, as usual, standing 
on the hearthrug, but sitting near the table, 
opposite his partner. And Freer felt a little 
disappointed that he gave him no little word 
of congratulation or welcome. Indeed, it 
was with some difficulty that he seemed to 
begin at last. 

“Mr. Garth, we have to speak to you upon 
a painful subject—that of Mr. Parker’s order; 
one he gave just before you were taken ill. 
What explanation of your conduct can you 
give us ?’ 

Freer looked with the greatest surprise 
from one partner to the other. 

“T have none to give, sir. I do not under- 
stand to what you allude.” 

Mr. Harvey looked angry, and Mr. Seb- 
born’s expression grew more stern. 

“Do not equivocate,” he said sharply, 
“you must be aware that nothing save the 
regard in which we held your father, for so 
many years a faithful servant of the firm, 
induces us to deal so gently with you, and 
give you this opportunity of at least advanc- 
ing something in extenuation of your wicked 
and dishonest conduct. For you to clear your 
character we already feel to be impossible.” 

“Yes,” added Mr. Harvey, “ the proofs of 


" your guilt are complete ; your wisest course 


is an open confession.” 

“T do not understand you, gentlemen,” 
stammered Freer ; “ please explain.” 

“There is little need,” said Mr. Sebborn 
bitterly. “You tell him all, Harvey, if he 
wishes to hear the tale of his own dishonesty 
in plain words.” ; 

Then Mr. Harvey spoke. He read the 
letter received from Mr. Parker, and men- 
tioned the assurance Beavis gave that he, 
Freer, had received the money. 

“Stop, sir,” cried Freer, “I assure you I 
did enter the amount in my book and give 
a receipt, as Mr. Parker states, but I took 
neither the order nor the remittance; Mr. 
Beavis received both. Don’t you remember 
it was so, Beavis?” Freer turned indig- 
nantly to the man beside him, and looked 
him full in the face, but the cashier would 
not meet his eye, he fixed his gaze instead on 
Mr. Harvey. 

“T can only repeat, sir, what I said to 





you. I know nothing whatever of the whole 
transaction.” 

“Do you mean to say,” said Freer, as- 
tonished, “ you did not receive the order and 
the money ?” 

“T mean,” said Beavis, looking straight at 
Freer now, “to say you know you are telling 
a lie, and that I never spoke a word to Mr. 
Parker that day.” 

Freer turned contemptuously away towards 
Mr. Sebborn. 

“ Have I your permission, sir, to fetch my 
book ?” 

“ Yes, but I have already myself examined 
it.” 

Freer brought the book in and turned 
eagerly to the page—or rather to the place 
where the page ought to have been. When 
he saw it was not there, he stood gazing at 
the book unable to move or say a word, he 
felt as though turned to stone. 

“Tt is not here,” he at last uttered, 
blankly. 

Neither partner spoke. Beavis gave a low, 
nervous laugh. 

“Tam positive I entered it. Oh, sir,” the 
miserable young man cried, “ do not you be- 
lieve me ?” 

** No,” replied Mr. Sebborn ; “ how can I ? 
seeing you did not enter it, or it would 
have been there. Of course, you leave our 
service.” 

Mr. Harvey now spoke. 

“ Mr. Garth, you must not apply to us for 
a character ; we are perhaps overstepping the 
line of justice in forgiving you the wrong 
you have done us, but we certainly shall not 
assist you to be dishonest in another house. 
Let me give you a parting word of advice. 
Give up the low company you now associate 
with; attending the racecourse never yet 
raised a young man’s character.” 

“Sir,” said Freer, “I never attended a 
race in my life.” 

Mr. Sebborn rose impatiently and walked 
to the window. Mr. Harvey answered 
angrily— 

“ How dare you, Garth, say so! You have 
evidently no regard to truth. Do you mean 
to say you were not at the York Spring 
races? We have examined a witness who 
saw you there.” 

At the words York races, Freer turned 
white to his very lips. 

“Tf you can disprove that, I will see 
what I can do to assist you, Garth,” said 
Mr. Sebborn, turning round; “it is very 
painful to,me thus to dismiss your father’s 
son. Can you disprove it ?” 
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“No, sir,” replied Freer, in a broken tone, 
“T can say nothing about that.” 

Both partners turned away as though the 
subject were at an end. 

“* May I ask one question, sir ?” 

“Well, be brief!” answered Mr. Harvey 
sharply. 

“Who was the man who said he saw me 
at York ?” 

‘“* What was his name, Beavis ?” 

“Mr. Ben Benson.” 

“A friend of Beavis. Not a very respect- 
able-looking one.” 

“Excuse me, sir, not a friend. I had 
only made the young man’s acquaintance by 
chance in the place where I dine.” 

“T know him too, by sight; he is an ap- 
prentice at Perseverance Mills, is he not ?” 
asked Freer. 

“TI really do not know,” replied Beavis 
contemptuously. 

“ You can both go,” said Mr. Harvey, and 
they went! 

It was a cold blustering afternoon, but 
Freer walked about the city park lost in 
thought, quite regardless ox the weather. 

The book had been tampered with, of that 
he was certain, also that Beavis was the only 
person who could have tampered with it. 
And as he followed step by step in thought, 
all the circumstances of the case, he became 
strongly suspicious that Beavis had himself 
taken the hundred pounds. But how to 
prove it, how to clear himself, he could not 
see. He went into one of the grottos, sat 
down, and thought about it till his head 
ached violently and his heart was like lead. 
He covered his face with his hands and 
sobbed. Brave man as he was, alone and 
helpless, he cried like a child. 

A ruined life, a disgraced name, what was 
there before himself or those he loved? He 
saw right into the dreary future. His sisters 
and brother struggling for honourable live- 
lihoods, and at every turn met by the taunt 
of a dishonest brother’s name. Out of sight 
even, he would not be forgotten, and his 
memory would be as a stone about their 
necks dragging them down. And then came 
a more bitter thought still, the Master whom 
he had openly served was dishonoured. His 
Sunday-school class would hear of it, and 
how great an injury it might do those lads 
—perhaps for ever. An outcast, an alien 
from all he best loved, he must go alone out 
to live through (for he never could live 
down) a disgraced life. Shivering and 
wretched he crept home. Kellett had come 
in and the family were already assembled at 








tea. Routh, too, was there ; since Freer’s ill- 
ness he had become almost one of the family. 

Freer could not eat; he went and sat by 
the fire utterly depressed. He would have 
left the room, for the cheerful talk going on 
jarred his nerves, and he had hard work to 
avoid his mother’s anxious glances ; but being 


alone was still more terrible. He did not 
dare to go away to his own room and spend 
another such hour as those terrible ones in 
the park. Freer’s nature was open as the 
daylight ; it was a relief to him to tell any 
trouble. Sympathy was an absolute neces- 
sity to his loving disposition. His mother 
began presently to question him as to his 
day’s work. 

“ Did Mr. Sebborn seemed pleased to 
have you back?” ‘ What did Mr. Harvey 
say ?” and so on. 

And almost before he knew what he was 
about Freer was telling all. Once having 
begun, the attentive faces, the quick indigna- 
tion, the deep sympathy of their looks drew 
him on, and he only checked himself ab- 
ruptly when he came to the accusation of 
attending the York races. 

“T am sure, Freer, there is some more,” 
said Kellett; “ what is it ?” 

“Nothing of consequence; nothing that 
really affects the accusation.” 

“ Well, let us judge of that. Was it any- 
thing against your private character ?” 

“Well, yes, something ; but it was a mis- 
take.” 

“Yes, I believe that—in the brothers. 
Speak out, Freer; let mother know all, or I 
will go to Mr. Sebborn, and make him tell 
me what it was.” 

“T can’t and I won’t say any more.” 

“Now listen,” said Kellett, with a rigid 
face but twitching lips: “were you accused 
of going to York races just after this hundred 
pounds was missed ?” 

Freer did not reply. 

“Ah! Isee I am right. Mother, Eunice 
and Freer both know that I went, and that 
I came home more than half drunk ; so does 
Routh here. Don’t be so grieved, mother ; 
please God you'll never hear of the like 
again. Mr. Sebborn may have heard this. 
Freer and I are very much alike. There has 
been a mistake. I can clear him of this much, 
anyhow.” 

“No, Kellett, I forbid you to say a word. 
It would only disgrace you, and it won't 
help me much. It is receiving the hundred 
pounds I have to clear myself of. Nothing 
else will be of any real use, and out of that 
there is no way of getting.” 
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“My boy,” said Mrs. Garth, “have you 
asked God to clear you ?” 

“No, mother”—Freer hung his head. 
“This has been such an awful blow, I forgot 
God. I will do it.” 

“Yes, so will we all; and I have confi- 
dence to believe that He who has led us all our 
lives long will lead us now. Fetch the Bible, 
Eunice, and we will have prayers, and go to 
bed.” 

As Routh shook hands before parting he 
said, “ By-the-bye, had Beavis produced any 
witness that you were at the spring races ?” 

“Yes, your fellow-apprentice, Mr. Ben 
Benson.” 

“Ah!” said Routh, looking quickly at 
Kellett, “ Ben is under his thumb; he would 
be forced to say anything Beavis liked.” 

“No,” said Freer, “you are mistaken. 
Beavis most positively said he had only a 
slight acquaintance with him. And when I 
asked if he was not an apprentice at Perse- 
verance Mills he said he did not know.” 

* All the same, he does know him, and if it 
was not for Kellett here, I might have 
been in the same box to-day. As long as I 
dive I can never repay you, old chap.” And 
without a word more Routh ran up-stairs, 
and slammed the front door after him. 

“ That rascal Beavis ! I'll pay him out yet,” 
he vowed, as he walked down the Square. 
He had to cross the end of the street in 
which the Grand Theatre was built. The 
playgoers were pouring out, and there 
amongst them were Beavis and Ben arm-in- 
arm, talking eagerly but in a low tone, and 
now and again joining in a peal of laughter. 

Routh followed them for some distance 
trying to make out their conversation, but 
ansuccessfully. He saw them enter a late 
supper saloon, and then went home. 

“It is no use waiting, they may stay half 
the night; and when Ben is drunk he is 
stupid, and cannot say three words; and 
Beavis never is drunk, no matter what he 
takes. No; I must try some other way.” 

And many ways of worming information 
out of Ben, Routh tried during the next week. 
He carefully prepared conversations to lead 
up to the point he desired to reach—Freer’s 
dismissal. Next he suddenly told Ben of it ; 
but all in vain—unexpected questions were as 
skilfully parried as longer discussions. Routh 
Jearntnothingat all from his fellow-apprentice. 


CHAPTER XX.—THE MISSING ENTRY. 


It was a week of terrible trial to the 
Garths, only lightened by the fact that 
Eunice was re-employed at the Post-office. 





Freer had gained something of his nerve 
and tried to occupy himself with his pictures, 
but he painted badly, and often when he had 
walked along distance to get a sketch, he 
could not settle down to it, but spent the 
time thinking, thinking, till his very heart 
was sick. 

Perhaps no one, however, was so completely 
miserable as Kellett. He had hoped his old 
wrong-doings were utterly done with, and 
now this after-consequence was worse than 
all else. Very ashes did that apple of Sodom 
leave in his mouth. At one time such a 
long misery would have driven him into wild 
company, now all things were different and 
his misery drove him to pray. He talked 
for hours to Routh about it, when their 
work was over, but all day long he was 
thinking and every day his horror of his“ old 
life of pleasure” increased. 

“Routh, I’d rather have all this trouble 
and be like Freer, ashamed of nothing in the 
background, than be Beavis and ever so pros- 
perous. Everything looks against Freer, 
but after all his is the best share of even this 
life.” 

“Yes; but the bitterest part of getting 
wrong is what it does for the innocent. Now 
here is Freer more or less suffering for you, 
and my people at home were very nearly 
ruined by me. That is the hard part of it; 
why can’t afellow take his own punishment ? 
But no, some one else has got to take it for 
such chaps as you and me.” 

“ Ay,” said Kellett thoughtfully ; “but I 
say, Routh, I've somehow been thinking 
lately this is just the divine part of life, this 
‘No one living to himself.’” 

“Well, maybe,” said Routh, -with a sigh. 
“You have shot ahead of me, Kellett. I 
know I shall be miserable till Freer is cleared. 
He’s such a fine fellow, it’s an abominable 
shame fcr him to be ruined by Beavis. Yet 
I can’t get anything out of Ben. I've tried 
him all ways. My word!” he cried, gasp- 
ing for breath ; “what a fool I’ve been not 
to think of it before !” 

Routh stood still in the road. “Come 
along, Kellett, come along,” he continued, 
seizing his companion’s arm and dragging 
him forward. 

“ Where ?” 

“Why of course to the warehouse, man.” 

“Why?” 

“ You will hear.” 

“* Now for it,” he cried excitedly, making 
his way up the steps. ‘Can we see Mr. 
Sebborn or Mr. Harvey, on business?” he 
asked the porter. 
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“Certainly ; this way, sir. 
men on business, sir.” 

And the friends found themselves in the 
private office. Mr. Harvey was alone there. 
He looked keenly at them. 

“You must be a relation of our late 
cashier ?” 

* Yes, sir; his brother.” 

“We have called to ask you kindly to 
supply us, for Mr. Garth,” said Routh politely, 
“‘with the number or numbers of the notes 
he is accused of having taken.” 

“Certainly,” replied Mr. Harvey. ‘“ We 
procured them some time ago from our cus- 
tomer and have already traced the one for 
£50 and another for £25. These have been 
paid into the bank, the other as yet has not 
turned up. Here are the numbers and the 
names of the men, I am sorry to say known 
gambling men, who paid them in.” 

“Did you inquire from these men from 
whom they received them, sir ?” 

“No; for Mr. Sebborn wishes as far as 
possible to spare Mr. Garth’s name; but I 
fear there is no doubt they came from 
him. We ascertained Mr. Garth frequented 
races.” 

“Indeed, sir, that is false,” said Kellett. 
“J am sorry to say I have done so, and my 
brother has been mistaken for me; but he 
never was at one in his life.” 

“Can you prove this ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The young men bowed and left the office. 
“Now,” said Routh, “we're due back at 
work, but we'll hunt these men down and 
make them confess who paid these notes. 
We'll work at it every evening till we see 
light.” 

“Yes, but there is a third note to be 
accounted for.” 

“ Well, and we have the number, so we 
are sure to get it in time.” 

“And after that there is the missing entry,” 
said Kellett. 

“Yes, that is the worst, and there is very 
little chance of ever knowing anything about 
it; but I expect if Freer had not been too 
excited to detect it, he might have found an 
erasure in the books; he must ask leave for 
another examination.” 

“T think they will allow it. I believe 
Mr. Harvey was sorry for him to-day.” 

For more than a week the two young men 
searched diligently and unsuccessfully for 
the men to whom Beavis had paid the 
notes. They were obliged to go to many 
billiard-rooms, drinking-saloons and crack 
public-houses, and were not welcome guests 


Two young 





as they neither betted nor drank. It was a 
most disagreeable mission, and many a time 
their hearts failed them of success. At length 
they ascertained that the man who had re- 
ceived the £50 was in London, and where he 
could be heard of. 

“You never, that I can see, are any use 
to t’ house, and I don’t want such mean 
swells here, so out you go.” So the keeper 
of a well-known sporting public-house ad- 
dressed the two one evening in no gentle 
tones. ‘ You come sneaking round here to 
pick up tips without paying for ’em.” 

“We came to look for a man who might 
be here, but we can go,” said Kellett. 

“A friend, I believe yer! What’s your 
friend’s name ? ” 

With his usual impetuosity without think- 
ing Routh exclaimed, “ Hartley Green.” 

“Indeed, young gentleman,” said a quiet. 
looking little person in a _pepper-and-salt 
shooting jacket and drab gaiters, ‘“ What 
do you want with me?” 

“A word in private, if you please, sir.” 

“Certainly,” replied the man, rising. 
“ Landlord, we'll step into the front parlour 
a minute.” 

“To besure, Mr. Green; no idea the young 
gentlemen were friends o’ yours.” 

“T believe, Mr. Green, you received £25 
from Mr. Beavis about eight weeks ago.” 

“Tf I did, may I ask what that has to do 
with you? I don’t say I did, mind.” 

“Mr. Green,” said Kellett suddenly, “ you 
look like an honest man.” 

“Well, I was once.” 

“And therefore I’m going to trust you 
with a secret,” continued Kellett, not noticing 
Green’s interruption. ‘“ Beavis stole that 
money, and my only brother is having to 
bear the blame ; he has lost a good situation 
in consequence, and his good name, which 
we care for more ; mother is a widow, and it 
is breaking her heart. Now will you help 
us 9” 

“How?” 

“By giving us the number of the note, 
and informing us if Beavis paid it to 
rou.” 

“ Ay, that I will; he paid it sure enough, 
and here’s the number. I always book 
these little matters,” producing an old pocket- 
book and handing it to Kellett. 

“Yes, that’s the number, all right. I 
seem to know your face,” said Kellett. 

* And so do I,” added Routh. 

“ Not mine, I think, young gentlemen, but 
perhaps you have seen one like it.” 

“ Ah, yes, that’s it; youre like our old 
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Mr. Green who has the shop in Town Hall 
Street.” 

“Do you know John Green? He’s my 
brother.” 

“Yes, indeed, he’s known us all our lives. 
Garth is my name.” 

“Tndeed !” said the little man, looking 
curiously at Kellett, and then stretching out 
his hand. “I’m not a good man like John. 
The odds have been against me; but will you 
shake hands, Mr. Garth? John will tell 
you my direction, and if you want ever to 
clear your brother, and in any way I can 
be of service, I'm your man. My love to 
John; we don’t often meet, he preaches a 
bit too much to suit me. I tell him I’m too 
old to enter for a fresh event; but all the 
same he won’t believe but what I could turn 
out as solemn as a local preacher if I tried. 
He’s that obstinate he will always be driving 
the spurs in, and I won’t be jockeyed by him.” 

“ But for all that you think there’s no one 
like him,” said Routh, smiling. “ I’ve thought 
just the same about my father.” 

‘Have you!” said Hartley Green in a 
slower tone than the rapid one he had been 
speaking in. “Then, young man, for God’s 
sake follow your father’s lead.” 

His eyes were moist as he watched the 
young men leave, and he turned back to the 
bar-room. 

“A queer man that, Garth, with a lot of 
good in him yet. Suppose we call in and 
tell old Mr. Green we have met him as we 
go home ?” 

“ All right, Routh.” 

The shop in Town Hall Street had long 
been closed; but on this raw November 
night the little parlour behind the shop was 
cosy and bright. Old John Green in his 
slippers was sitting by the fire reading the 
paper. His wife was busy knitting stockings 
for one of the numerous company of grand- 
children. The servant-maid was laying the 
table for supper, which seemed to consist of 
something savoury, from the pleasant odour 
which came now and again from the kitchen 
below. The young men were welcomed with 
delight, and Mrs. Green followed her maiden 
to the regions underground the moment they 
had promised to stay and “take a morsel.” 

It was not long before the old shopkeeper 
was listening eagerly to the whole account of 
Freer’s dismissal and the suspicions attached 
to his name, and then to the hunt for evidence 
on his side, which his brother and his friend 
were pursuing. The old man did not inter- 
rupt the tale, save by occasional nods of 
approval or inarticulate sounds of anger or 





vexation, as they related their often failures, 
Then came the account of meeting that very 
evening with Hartley Green, and then the 
old man fairly broke down, took off his dewy 
spectacles, and blew his nose violently. 

“Ah! he promised well. A _ brighter, 
cleverer young fellow never was till he got 
into loose company. Oh, the misery of it, 
young gentlemen ! the misery of it!” 

The old shopkeeper mused sadly, tapping 
the arms of his chair with slow fingers. 

“Tl go round and see him to-morrow— it’s 
Sunday—and get him back to a bit of dinner. 
We're going to have a breast of veal, and 
Hartley were always partial to a breast of 
veal and a Spanish onion done brown. Spanish 
onion ! bless me! Give me a match and just 
step this way. I don’t know that it’s anything 
of consequence, but just suppose it shoul 
be!” and off the old man went quickly, 
match-box in hand. 

“Whatever possesses the master ?” asked 
Mrs. Green just entering again. ‘“ What a 
flutter he is in!” 

“Something to do with Spanish onions !” 
said Routh laughing. ‘“ We'll go and see.” 

Mr. Green had already lighted the gas 
above the desk, and was fumbling with his 
keys. 

“Come, Kellett, your eyes are sharper than 
mine, and besides, I’ve left my specs.” 

“Do you want the desk key? This is it, 
Mr. Green.” 

“T picked it off the floor, the day he came 
to buy that last Wiltshire ham, from behind 
the onion hamper. It struck me all of a 
sudden; he paid me a £25 note, too. I 
thought it was your writing, and I would 
keep it. Here, look at t’ bottom; do you 
see a bit of crumpled paper—a big bit—a 
ledger leaf? Ah! that’s it now. Is it your 
writing? They do say writing like features 
runs in families.” 

Kellett. held the paper close to the gas, 
and then, with a great cry, “Oh! Routh! 
look! look! it’s the missing entry !” 





CHAPTER XXI.—THE END. 


Mr. GREEN remembered to whom he had 
paid the note signed John Smith, and said 
he could get it again to-morrow, no doubt. 
Every link in the chain of evidence was in 
the young men’s hands when they, accom- 
panied by the brothers Green, went to Mr. 
Sebborn’s warehouse on Monday morning. 

Sunday had been a day of joyful, unbroken 
thanksgiving in the Square. Routh had spent 
the day there, as he now usually did. None 
in all the vast congregation in the parish 
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church joined in the “Te Deum” with more 
soul-absorbed earnestness than did the family 
of the poor cashier’s widow. Their faces 
glowed with happiness. 

“The Garths must have had a fortune 
left,” remarked the dentist, who lived next 
door ; “they all look as though they'd just 
had a tooth out apiece.” 

“What an insufferable nuisance it is,” re- 
marked the old and very genteel female who 
resided on the other side, “ for a whole family 
to sing hymns as though their lives depended 
on it! If the tunes were low and slow, as 
they used to be, one would not mind, but 
these are loud and joyful enough to be songs. 
Most unreverential, I call it.” 

Yes, the Garths were wonderfully happy. 
“TI can never repay you,” Freer had exclaimed 
a hundred times, and as often Kellett had 
smiled or said, “ Paid beforehand, old man.” 

The three young men went down to Town 
Hall Street, and Mrs. Green forgave their un- 
ceremonious departure from the previous even- 
ing’s supper-table when she saw the justice 
they did to the cold veal and hot sausages 
that night. 

Hartley Green was there, looking many 
degrees more genial and less watchful than 
he had done in the bar-room the night before. 
He drew Routh on one side and asked mys- 
teriously— 

“ Did you give John the tip about preach- 
ing 9 » 
aon said Routh, laughing, “I told him 

“Well, I’m not sorry you did. He’s made | 
himself very pleasant to-day. He wants me 
¢ ae in every Sunday, and I really think 

8 i 

“T’m sure you had better.” 

“Well, young gentleman, I agree with 
you. We are brothers, you see, and both 
getting a bit old.” 

Long were the proceedings to be taken on 
the morrow discussed, and it was finally 
arranged that Kellett and Routh should get 
an hour’s leave after breakfast, and go and 
lay the whole of their evidence befere the 
partners. Old Mr. Green and Hartley Green 
would by no means be excluded from the 
expedition, but Freer declined to accompany 
them. 

* No, I’m not going to beg my place back,” 
he said with pride. “Now that through 
you, thank God, my character is cleared, I 
dare look any man in the face, and shall 
soon get another. I expect I succeeded so 
badly before because I felt I had no chance.” 

Mr. Beavis had, during the month which 


had elapsed since Freer’s dismissal, become 
quite happy and comfortable. He received 
the extra fifty pounds a year he expected, 
and had also pocketed a present from the 
firm of a twenty-pound note. His junior 
did his work well, and again Mr. Beavis 
felt the wheel of fortune had turned favour- 
ably for him. Everything was going on just 
as he had planned, smoothly. He did not 
see the friends enter the chief’s office, nor 
know anything about their visit until sum- 
moned thither himself. 

The instant he saw Hartley Green and the 
old shopkeeper he felt he was standing on 
an unknown volcano, but he did not utter a 
word until Mr. Sebborn had quietly laid 
the whole of the evidence before him, even 
showing him the ledger page, and the note 
signed John Smith in his disguised but per- 
fectly recognisable handwriting. 

Mr. Sebborn concluded sternly— 

“What have you to say ?” 

“ Nothing, sir—the game is up.” 

Mr. Harvey rang the porter’s bell. 

“Call a policeman,” he said, “and a cab.” 

The wretched man trembled so that the 
chair, upon the back of which he leaned, 
shook violently. 

“Gentlemen,” said Kellett, “my brother 
has suffered much from thisman. I amsure 
I am following his wishes in pleading you 
will let him off.” 

“Tt is impossible, Mr. Garth, quite im- 
| possible.” 

“Yet,” interposed Mr. Sebborn, “ what 
| this young man urges has truth in it. -Mr. 
Beavis has injured us much, but him more. 
Suppose, Mr. Harvey, we send for Mr. Garth 
before committing him.” 

“Do so, if you please, but I think you are 
too merciful. The only right thing to do is 
to prosecute.” 

“ Yet you agree I may summon Garth ?” 

“Yes, if you » wish it.” 

Freer came, and both Mr. Sebborn and Mr. 
Harvey shook hands with him as he entered 
the room. 

He pleaded so earnestly that Beavis might 
not be sent to prison that, after consulting 
together for a few moments in Mr. Sebborn’s 
office, the partners returned to Mr. Harvey’s 
room where the others were waiting, and 
the chief spoke. 

“Mr. Garth, both Mr. Harvey and myself 
feel we owe you some reparation for all the 
pain we have been the unwilling cause of 
your suffering, we therefore accede to your 
wish. Mr. Beavis, you leave this place a 
convict in all but name. Hand your keys 
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over to Mr. Garth. Mr. Garth, will you do 
us the favour of occupying your father’s posi- 
tion as our head cashier? We feel hence- 
forward we shall be able to place in you the 
same unlimited confidence we reposed for so 
many years in him.” 

Freer did not for a moment speak, he could 
not. 

Mr. Harvey added, “If you feel you can 
accede to our request you will do both Mr. 
Sebborn and myself a favour ; if not, we will 
do our utmost to forward your interests else- 
where.” 

“Gentlemen,” replied Freer, “ I had rather 
serve your firm than any other in the city. 
I most gratefully accept your kindness.” 


Years have passed since that day. Media 
Sebborn has long since become the mistress 
of the Rectory, and a brighter home or 
happier children are not to be found in all 
this fair realm of England. Mr. Ridgmont 
has found in his wife a perfect companion, a 
helpmeet, urging him on by her bright, un- 
selfish, devoted life to an ever higher and 
higher service, and the Rector’s wife is as 
well known as the Rector himself in the homes 
df his people. No sick-bed there but has 
been alleviated by her ministries ; no dying 
one that has not been comforted by her 
presence. Eunice’s home is far away, even 
on the other side of the world, for not three 
months after Freer became head cashier at 
the warehouse she became the wife of Mr. 
Scroop’s nephew, and returned with him to 
a great sheep-run a hundred miles from 
Sydney, taking with her there the gentle 
goodness which she had learnt in a less pros- 
perous home in “ the old country.” 

Mrs. Garth lives with Kellett, who is the 
manager of Perseverance Mills for the Com- 
pany to whom it was sold years ago. He is 
still an old bachelor, much beloved and 
shamefully ill-treated by Freer’s numerous 
youngsters, who have found out that it is a 
great advantage to have an uncle equally 
rich and good-natured. 

The youngest Miss Scroop will not leave 
her old father and mother, but lives with 
them in a pretty cottage near the Grange, 
where Mr. Scroop can still keep an eye on 
things ; and where he and his old wife can 
retain a share, but not a burdensome one, in 
all the life of the large house ; for their son’s 
children make an awful noise scampering 
about the old galleries, “enough to distract 
one,” says Mrs. Scroop, who is the weakest- 
minded and most foolishly indulgent of 
grandmothers. When their youngest daugh- 





ter is no longer needed in the cottage, every 
one suspects she will say “ Yes” to Kellett, 
and own to returning a love which is as pa- 
tient as it is deep. 

Mr. Scroop says he is a son-in-law “ after 
his own heart,” as the yeoman adds “ for I’m 
particularly partial to an honest stock.” 

Years ago, when Freer became junior part- 
ner in the firm of Sebborn and Co., Miss 
Scroop became his wife, to the infinite satis- 
faction of her father and mother. Then it 
was that for the sake of love and usefulness, 
he laid aside his early dream of a painter's 
life, but he retained his passion for the 
beautiful. He has made the stuffs and carpets 
of his native city artistic; has founded a 
Technical School, with admirable classes for 
drawing and design, and in returning thanks 
for a laudatory address from his fellow- 
citizens, once remarked, “I have tried to 
make the common surroundings of our lives, 
our works, and, as far as may be, our homes, 
artistic ; and in some degree, at all events, 
have succeeded. Our ideas of beauty here 
are much developed in the last fifteen years.” 
So maybe, after all, Freer Garth is an artist. 
Certainly he is a noble Christian gentleman, 
loved in many a poor home, called friend by 
many a poor man. He is one to whom 
masses look up, and whose opinion is quoted 
as an authority worthy attention. 

Only one of all our old acquaintances is 
missing. Rhoda Garth never realised her 
ambition of helping Freer. To do so she 
strained all the powers of her mind to take a 
“high first class.” Every year the difficulty 
of the examinations rose. She studied in- 
cessantly. A girl of no more than ordinary 
mental power, she felt she must “reach be- 
yond herself” would she gain the place which 
alone would enable her to succeed. She did 
succeed. At the examination at the College, 
with the Bishop in the chair, she went up 
time after time to receive the hard-earned 
prizes from ‘his hand. She was pointed out 
as “the first girl in the College.” Next day 
she went home, taking richly-bound books, a 
silver medal, and a money-prize—to die. A 
low fever set in, then brain fever developed 
itself, and almost before they realised her 
danger, Rhoda—their once merry, bright 
Rhoda—was gone. ‘There are likenesses of 
the girl-sister in all their homes, painted by 
Freer. Her young, sweet face smiles down 
from the canvas upon them, and as they look 
upon it, they think, “ Ah! so, only brighter, 
she looks in heaven ;” and they never speak 
of her as “ poor Rhoda,” but always as “our 
dear Rhoda.” 














, ANSWERS. 


3y SARAH DOUDNEY. 


UMMER wind, let the hawthorns rest, | Father Time, let the dreamer be ; 


Leave the blossom to deck the bough. | Spare the visions that charm my sleep. 
“Nay, I scatter them east and west— | “ Nay, I laugh at thy dreams and thee ; 
Who knows where they are drifting now?” | Thou shalt lose them, and wake to weep.” 
| 
Gentle sea, let the white sails stay ; Wind, and. billow, and ruthless Time, 


Life is brief, and to part is pain. | All your triumph shall soon be past! 
“Nay, I carry them far away— | I am bound for a fairer clime, 
Who knows when they may come again ?”| Where lost treasures are found at last. 


Blooms of summer, and loves of old, 
Hopes that faded and seemed to die, 
Things more precious than gems or gold 

God has stored in His house on high. 
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THE FATHERS OF NEW ENGLAND. 


By MRS. FRANCIS G. FAITHFULL. 


‘ A little one shall become a great nation.” 


"HE days are past here in England when| builded in two courts, and all builded of 


a man’s religious creed may cost him 
home and life. Bigotry is now a term of 
reproach ; for there is a growing sense that 
human knowledge as to things divine is at 
the best very limited, and that even before 
faith comes charity. 

This wider tolerance springs from 
callous indifference. 


It may go hand in 
hand with the most intense ‘ convictions. 


For some whose faith is as a part of very | 


existence can still perceive that it is as un- 


reasonable to punish a man because he can- | 


not see truth as they see it, or follow as they 
follow it, as it would be to punish him for 
being blind or halt. 

A century or two ago, however, those who 


dared to leave the Church of their fore- | 


fathers were dealt with less leniently. Here 
is the oft-told story of a band of men and 
women who, cast out by their own country- 
men, went through perils of water and perils 
in the wilderness, and out of weakness were 
made strong. 

Near the quiet town of Scrooby, in 
Nottinghamshire, and on the banks of the 
slow-flowing Idle, there is a farmhouse with 
sundry outbuildings, one, a cowshed, having 
its roof curiously propped with bits of richly- 
carved stonework. 

Those fragments are the sole relics of “a 
great manor-place standing within a moat 


no 


timber, saving the front of the hall; that is 
of brick, to the which one ascends by steps 
of stone.” Here Margaret Tudor had halted 
on her way northward; here Wolsey had 
brooded over his disgrace, and here, some 
half century later, dwelt one William Brew- 
ster, postmaster of Scrooby. 

He had gone straight from his Cambridge 
college in the train of Elizabeth’s ambassador 
to the Low Countries, and there had the keys 
of Flushing confided to his keeping, deliver- 
ing them in turn into the hands of Philip 
Sidney. The mission ended, Brewster still 
followed Secretary Davison in his court 
journeyings from Greenwich to Whitehall, 
‘from Richmond to Windsor, being found 
“so discreet and faithful, that he trusted 
him above all others that were about 
him.” 

That fidelity was proved when Mary 
Stuart’s death-warrant brought the Secre- 
|tary to the Tower, for Brewster lingered 
| near him “some good time after that he was 
| put from his place, doing him many faithful 
| Offices of service in the time of his trouble.” 

At last, returning to his native fens, he 
abode in the archbishop’s Manor House, 
| which proved none too spacious for his 
|needs, since, having in charge one of the 
| posts “dotted here and there about the 
'country,” he was bound to provide for all 
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along the great nor thern road. 

For thirteen years he lived “in good 
esteem among his friends and the good 
gentlemen of those parts,” rearing his young 
children with pious care. In the last of 
those years the panelled rooms of the old 
Manor House echoed to other voices than 
his children’s, and Sunday by Sunday a little 
company assembled there steadfastly minded, 
let kings or bishops do their worst, to worship 
as they thought good. Together they chanted 
psalms, knelt in prayer, or listened to the 
fervent admonitions of their pastor, John 
Robinson, and then gathered round the board 
which Brewster hospitably spread for them, 
“himself bearing the great charge.” 


since his Cambridge days; but he had not 
hastily left the English Church. When first 
he came home to Scrooby he had busied 


neighbouring villages, and in providing for 
their support, and it was not until these 
same ministers were suspended, deprived, 
and persecuted, that he cast in his lot with 
them and their people. The lot was no easy 
one. There were many of these Brownists or 
Separatists on the borders of Nottingham, 
Lincoln, and Yorkshire, and when James de- 
clared, “I will make them conform, or I 
will harry them out of the country, or else 
do worse,” he uttered no idle threat, for 
Archbishop Bancroft’s spies dogged their 
steps and watched their houses, and not a 


and loyal subjects. Their creed was wrong, 
so ran the charge, and they must change it 
or suffer for it. 

For a year they endured, meeting secretly 
in one place or another. Then despairing 
of peace or safety at home, they resolved to 
seek refuge in Holland. The North Sea 
which broke on their shores washed hers too. 
Her Calvinist burghers had braved the Inqui- 
sition fires, and in the regiments garrisoning 
some of her towns there were serving Puritans 
of their own east’country. It was true that 
to farmers and labourers, as they mostly 
were, the handicrafts of city life would come 
almost as strangely as the Dutch tongue ; 
but these things “did not dismay, though 
they did sometimes trouble them.” 

In September, 1607, Brewster resigned his 
post, and set about planning a general flight. 
Even flight was difficult, while every port 
was closely watched ; but he was bold and 








men and horses bearing special dispatches | | lad of seventeen, William Bradford by name, 


| who had been bred up at Austerfield, near 


Scrooby, and having a good patrimony, had 
been carefully instructed. While still a 
mere child a dangerous illness had startled 
him into religious fervour, and despite the 
anger of his guardian and the jeers of his 
comrades, he joined the Brownists, and held 
to them steadily. 

Together he and Brewster bargained 
secretly with a shipmaster to take in a com- 
pany near Boston. The band embarked, 
but only to find themselves betrayed into 
the hands of the search-officers. Huddled 
into open boats, they were brought back to 
the town and dragged to the Shire Hall, 


| where the magistrates, more merciful than 


He had been half*a Puritan at heart ever | 


himself in seeking worthy ministers for the | 


few of them were cast into gaol. It counted | 
for nothing that they were peaceable citizens | 


their men, released all save Brewster, Brad- 
ford, and five others. 

When, after “suffering much,” these also 
were freed in the following spring, Brewster 





Church at Austerfield (Bradford’s birthplace). 


renewed his efforts to help his poorer brethren, 
and presently lighted on a Dutch skipper, 
who agreed to lie off a lonely heath on the 
bank of the Humber below Hull: Thither 
the women, children, and goods were con- 
veyed in a coasting smack, the men journey- 
ing by land. The smack arrived first, and 
the water being rough, the women persuaded 
the sailors to take her into a still-water creek. 

So it befell that when the Dutch vessel 
hove in sight she could not at once be floated 
out, and meanwhile the skipper began to 
fetch off the men waiting on shore. But the 
first boatful were hardly on board when a 
multitude of the country folk appeared in 


| pursuit, and thereupon, deaf to all entreaties, 


determined, ‘and well aided by an orphan | 


he weighed anchor and put to sea. His 
ship, caught i in a fearful gale, was driven over 
to the Norw egian coast. “For seven days 
they saw neither sun, moon, nor stars,” and 
when at last the voyagers landed in Holland, 
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the Dutch marvelled at their deliverance | by agues and rheumatism caught in those 
from so great a tempest. | low-lying lands, the young children—put, of 

As for those left behind, “pitiful it was | necessity, to labours beyond their strength—- 
to see the heavy case of those poor women | became sickly and puny; or, if the more 
in distress, what weeping and crying on ‘robust lads, despite hard fare and harder 
every side” as they were again car- 
ried back prisoners, their little ones 
hanging about them. Homeless—for 
their houses and goods had been sold 
—they endured great misery, until 
the justices, not knowing how else to 
deal with them, allowed them to fol- 
low their husbands and fathers across 
the sea. 

The exiles did not tarry long in 
their first resting-place, Amsterdam, 
but moved on to Leyden, “a fair, 
beautiful city of a sweet situation.” 
Beyond its battlemented walls lay < 
far-reaching plain, whence might be 
seen the spires of seventy churches, 
innumerable windmills, and meadows 
dotted with flocks and herds. Here, 
with Robinson as their pastor and Brewster toil, did grow up vigorous, they were often 
as elder, they settled down to such employ-; decoyed into the ranks of the disbanded 
ments as they could find. | soldiery who infested the country. 

, Bradford learnt silk-dyeing ; Brewster, hav-| Their numbers dwindled. “Few would 
ing spent all his substance, and being wholly | come over to them because of the hardness 
unused to trade or manual labour, was at of the place and fewer would bide it out.” 
first sore straitened how to support his large |So once again, incited by Brewster and 
family. But his Latin came to his help, and | Robinson, they resolved to strike their tents, 
he was soon teaching rows of Dutch boys in | and this time to go forth to the lands beyond 
the noble university, commemorating that! the Atlantic. But whither? If the sea- 
great day when the sea, dashing through | captains’ tales were true, Guiana was fertile 
cut dykes, had carried death to the Spanish | beyond measure, but the climate was bad 
besiegers and life to the famishing citizens of | and the Spaniards ruled there. These Eng- 
Leyden. lish people cherished, moreover, a generous 

As he paced the shady streets of the pic-| dream. They would found in the New 
turesque old town he must have recalled | World a godly Puritan State, owning allegi- 
sometimes how once, through those same | ance to the King whose tyranny had made 
streets, then all decked with costly hangings, | them wanderers. When some of their Dutch 
he rode in courtier trim with Leicester and | neighbours offered to share their perils, they 
his retinue, attended by burgomasters and | shook their heads : “ In afew generations our 
heralded by trumpets. own posterity would become Dutch.” No! 

Inspirited by their leaders, the emigrants | they would go alone and to Virginia, where 
bore themselves so well that, in 1620, the | a small English colony already existed. 
Leyden magistrates could testify, “These| But the decision was hardly made when 
English have lived among us now this twelve | the more timid began to protest. Weakly 
years, and we never had any suit or accusa-| women, old men already worn with labour 
tion come against any of them.” Yet in the | and privation, how could they endure that 
eyes of their own King and his clergy these | weary voyage? And even if the sea spared 
same English were such evil-doers that they | them, and they took no harm from the 
must be “harried out ” at any cost. strange meats and burning suns of Virginia, 

But they were not happy. Confined in| they would but fall a prey to the Indians, 
the shops and warehouses of the over-| “who not content to kill, must cruelly tor- 
crowded city, they longed to be following | ment, roast, and eat the flesh of their unhappy 
the plough or herding cattle on the uplands. | victims.” 

The Dutch habits and customs jarred on| It was a terrible picture, but it was held 
them, and while aged folk were tormented | before steadfast eyes. No great deed, so 
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declared Robinson and Brewster, had oui Money was borrowed ; the emigrants pledg- 
yet been done without faith and courage, and | ing themselves to share with the lenders any 
by God’s help the trials they might encounter | profits from their first seven years’ toil. And 
could certainly be borne. Nor would they | with this money Carver bought the Speed- 
escape perils by lingering on in Holland—her | well and hired the Mayflower. 
twelve years’ truce with Spain was nearly; But since these two small vessels would 
over and the tomahawk of a Red Indian not contain the three hundred who desired 
could not slay more ruthlessly than the | to go, it was agreed that Brewster should 
sword of a Spanish cavalier; nor could the take over as many as could be crowded on 
American swamps breed any pestilence so| board, while Robinson remained with the 
deadly as those which followed in the wake | rest for awhile in Holland. With Brewster 
of fighting armies. were to sail Bradford, John Alden, a young 
The bolder spirits triumphed. John Car-| Worcestershire man, Edward Winslow, and 
ter carried to London a petition signed by | Miles Standish, a soldier of fortune and a 
nearly all the congregation, praying for a | close friend of the leading separatists, though 
charter from King James anda grant of land caring little for their creed. 
from the Virginian Company. The day of departure was solemnly kept. 
“We are well weaned,” so ran the simple | ‘ Let us seek of God,” said the Pilgrims, “: 
appeal, “from the delicate milk of our | right way for us and for our little ones and 
mother country and inured to the diffi-| for all our substance.” They gathered in 
culties of a strange land. The people are | their pastor’s house for a parting meal, where, 
industrious and frugal; we are knit together | “after tears, we refreshed ourselves with 
as a body in a most sacred covenant of the | singing of psalms and making joyful melody 
Lord, of the violation whereof we make /in our hearts as well as with the voice; 
great conscience, and by virtue whereof we | indeed it was the sweetest melody that ever 
hold ourselves straitly tied to all care of | mine ears heard.” Then they journeyed on 
each other’s good and of the whole. It is not | to Delft Haven and there spent the last 
with us as with men whom small things can | night, the coming separation “ holding their 
discourage.” | eyes waking.” “ Never people on earth lived 
The grant of land Carver got, but James | more lovingly together or parted more sweetly 
would give no charter, and only tacitly | than we the church of Leyden.” 
agreed to leave his nonconforming subjects| Robinson’s farewell words were character- 
unmolested. istic of his whole teaching. ‘I charge you 























Plymouth Harbour (England). 





before God and His blessed angels that you | so constrained the Pilgrims to return to 
follow me no farther than you have seen me | Plymouth. 


follow the Lord Jesus Christ.” For himself, 


The loss of their ship and, hardly less, the 


the guide, he had little thought or care. His | loss of time was very grievous and discourag- 


supreme desire was that they should find his | ing. 


Master. 


But the trouble was promptly faced. 
The more timid and feeble as well as those 


¢ Morning dawned, and all went on board | encumbered with many young children were 
the little Speedwell, and there kneeling among | left behind, and on September 6th, a little 
his people, Robinson prayed his last prayer, | company of one hundred and two in all 


and parents and children, brothers and sisters, 
some “ with sighs, sobs, and fond embraces, 
and some in deep silence for the abundance 
of sorrow, bade each other a long good-bye.” 

As the outward-bound vessel dropped 
down the Meuse between the quaint red- 
gabled houses, pale faces under steeple- 
crowned hats gazed earnestly from her deck 
at the groups lingering on the quay, then a 
volley of small shot rattled over the water, 
and so, “lifting up our hands to one another 
and our hearts to the Lord, we departed.” 

A favouring breeze carried the Speedwell 
to Southampton, where the Mayflower joined 
her with some from London who were minded 
to be of the expedition. 

On August 5th, 1620, the two vessels beat 
down the Channel, but before they were 
fairly out of sight of land, Mr. Reynolds, 
master of the Speedwell, insisted on putting 
into Dartmouth for repairs. ‘“ We lie here 
waiting,” laments one of the Pilgrims, “in as 
fair a wind as can blow, and so have done 
four days and are like to lie four more.” 

Again they put to sea, but had hardly 
gone a hundred leagues when the faint-hearted 
Reynolds declared that his craft was unsea- 
worthy and might founder in mid-ocean, and 


were once more sailing westward in the 


| Mayflower. 








| 


(To be continued. ) 


voyage, 


At first they made good way, but soon 
there came on them “winds so fierce and 
seas so high as they could not beare a knote 
of saile, but were forced to hull for diverse 
days together,” while owing to the leaking of 
the vessel the voyagers were constantly 
drenched to the skin. 

They had been sixty-six days at sea when, 
at dawn, on November 9, they sighted the 
sandy shores of Cape Cod and stood south- 
ward to find a landing-place. But they fell 
among shoals, and the captain having been 
secretly bribed by Dutch traders to keep 
them from Hudson River, steered northward 
again and the next day anchored in Cape 
Cod Bay, the barrenest part of Massachusetts, 
and where, too, their grant of Virginian land 
was waste. paper. 

The women and children clamoured, how- 
ever, to be on land. The winter was close 
at hand, ,ahd the ship’s master, fearing lest 
the supplies should run short on the return 
threatened, unless the Pilgrims 
straightway found a place of settlement, to 
put them and their goods ashore and leave 
them to their fate. 














SUMMER 


OW sinks the sun toward the pearly 


west, 
Hasting to bring his long march to an end, 
Upon the pillowy clouds to find a rest, 
Ere to the lower sphere his labours tend ; 
Casting, meanwhile, upon his broad empire 
A bounteous largess of ethereal fire. 


Gently the winds creep o’er the dozing earth, 
As if afraid to break the quiet mood 


Which gives to passing day so much of 


worth 
When bashful night is by its sweetness 
wooed, 
And nature seems most trustfully to lie 
Upon the breast of Love’s serenity. 


The foliage takes a fairer, brighter hue, 


The fields appear more greenly velvet- | 


gowned, 
The sky’s far vista shows a richer blue, 
The fading hills with deeper purple | 
crowned ; 
And every flower of ever y shade and tone 
Now gemlike sparkles on its vernal throne. 











EVENING. 


|More fragrant, too, is their respir’d breath 

| Than when the mid-day fires, with thirsty 
tongues, 

Drank at their fount ; 
ing death, 

Odorous praise flows 

lungs 

In grateful waves of incense unto Him 

Who built the heavens, yet hears earth’s 
faintest hymn. 


escaped from scorch- 


from their active 


The birds are warbling soft, melodious notes, 
As though they sang a requiem for the day ; 
The lowing bass of cattle sluggish floats 
Upon the stilly air, as o’er the bay 
| A ship, becalmed, moves placidly along, 
| Or from the hills returns the shepherd’s song. 


Homeward the rooks in solemn state pro- 
ceed, 
Their noisy morning caw no longer heard; 
The cowboy’s whistle Tipples o'er the mead, 
With pace as idle as his drowsy herd ; 
And distant voices of the children seem 
| Like waking echoes of a youthful dream. 


The eager mowers, with protracted toil, 
Still ply their whirring scythes upon the 
fields, 
Hastening to gather what a generous soil, 
For future need, a fragrant harvest yields; 
Yet languidly and slow the strokes are made, 
Their strong arms weary of the heavy blade. 


The bees, oppressed by labour’s sweet re- | 


ward, 
Now seek again their many-storied hives ; 
While close at hand a chirper in the sward, 
To swell the failing chorus bravely strives; 
And louder-voiced the corncrake hails the 
night, 
Or calls its mate to share in love’s delight. 


Feebly the cock’s last challenge greets the ear, | 


Answered from roost to roost ; across the 
vale 
The cuckoo’s call comes singing full and clear, 
Telling its lonely, undomestic tale ; 
A thousand things innumerous vespers raise 
A joyous anthem of seductive praise. 





| Does not the spell, thus working its wide 
charm 
On all the creatures of this active world, 
Reach him who rules them with an iron 
arm, 
Who over all his banner hath unfurled? 
Is he alone unmoved by that which moves 
Obedient nature in sabbatic grooves ? 


| Go forth, vain man, from out the prosy din 
Of narrow streets and busy, selfish 


: marts ; 
Go, look abroad, and seek that wealth to 
win, 


Enriching mind, and elevating hearts ;— 
Go! of thy moiling take a little leave, 
To join the worship of the summer’s eve. 
: JOHN T. BEER. 
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“LOVE WILL FIND OUT THE WAY.” 


A Story with « Sequel. 
By S. K. HUTTON. 


CHAPTER VI.—TWELFTH DAY. 


wat years passed over the head of the 

Endalebury Hospital, but still Twelfth 
Day was the grand day of rejoicing in Mary 
ward, and a delightful excitement woke with 
all its inmates on that morning. All the other 
wards’ doctors, sisters, nurses, and patients, 
were invited to behold the entertainment, 
and all who were well enough to be moved 
were present by four o’clock in the afternoon, 
when Sister Mary, who was head of the Mary 
ward, asked if one of the doctors would 
introduce a friend, who had called to see 
them, to the children. Most of the doctors 
were “ too shy,” poor fellows, but Dr. Wilton 
—who was then no longer resident assistant 
surgeon but consulting physician to the 
hospital—plucked up cqurage, went out to 
pes who it was, and came back to announce 

m. 

“ The old gentleman who has called to see 
you, children, is a great friend of mine and of 
my children now, though I did not see much 
of him when I was a little boy. He is a 
grand old man, and his great delight is to be 
amongst a lot of children. I suppose that 
is why I never saw him before, for I was a 
solitary child, but I think some of you may 
know him. He travels about in the snow 
and the frost, and finds a welcome wherever 
he goes. Sometimes he peeps into a great 
castle in Germany where all the fine people 
are sporting in their grand clothes, and feed- 
ing on their rich food, and then he hurries 
off and taps at the door of a woodman’s 
cottage, where the logs are blazing on the 
he and where the woodman and his good 
wife and jolly children are all sitting round 
eating their oatmeal porridge. I said that 
the old man knocked at the door; he does, 
but he never waits to have it opened to him, 
for he is a very cool old chap, and walks in 
everywhere, whether he’s invited or not. I 
don’t think he ever dreams of not being wel- 
come. He must be very vain, must he not ? 
And yet I don’t know, for, you see, he’s such 
a kind old man, and so sympathetic, that 
every one is glad to see him. If you’re merry 
and jolly he’s merrier than any one, laughing 
aud romping, dancing and singing, bringing 
presents and fun wherever he goes. If you're 
quiet and grave, perhaps not very young, 





sitting by the fire talking to a friend, in 
comes my old man, takes a chair by your 
side, throws a log on the fire, gives you and 
your friend a shawl, or a rug, or a pound of tea, 
or a roll of tobacco out of his big bundle, and 
begins to chat away quietly about old times, 
old friends, old homes, and old joys, till he 
has made you quite bright and gay, and then 
off he trots to some one else. Perhaps he goes 
to a house where some one is ill. Here he 
would not knock, but he would walk gently 
in, press the hands of the ill and the well 
alike, sit by their sides and tell them of the 
land where he lives, where there is no sick- 
ness and sorrow, and promise them that 
some day they shall come to his home and 
be happy for evermore, and then he would 
steal away and leave renewed patience, and 
hope, and smiles behind him, even if the 
smiles were mixed with tears. You know 
my old man has been living for more than 
eighteen hundred years, and he has a splen- 
did memory, he never forgets anything, he 
knows all the children’s stories and nursery 
rhymes, and fairy stories that ever were 
written, and—What’s that? Dear me, he’s 
knocking at the door now, and what he likes 
best is to get amongst a lot of children, so 
we mustn’t keep the old fellow waiting ; but 
tell me, children, can any one guess who my 
old man is ?” 

There was a chorus of children’s voices 
crying out “Father Christmas! Father 
Christmas! Father Christmas!” 

“Why yes, to be sure, so he is. Why you 
know all about him. So I'll bring him in at 
once,” and he went out into the corridor, and 
in a second reappeared, leading by the hand 
a hoary old man with a smiling face, cheeks 
round and ruddy like ripe apples, snowy hair 
circling in white frosty curls round his 
temples, and flowing over his shoulders, and 
surmounted by a splendid crown of glistening 
holly, bright with red berries. He wore a 
huge scarlet cloak, with a broad white fur 
border, and under it a white fur coat and 
big green boots reaching half-way up to his 
knees. He came hurrying in waving his 
hands to the children, and holding aloft his 
golden sceptre. 

“A Merry Christmas to you all, and a 
Happy New Year. Success to the doctors, 
sisters, and nurses, and restored health to 
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the children. Wisdom to the guardians and 
the board, and even-handed justice éo all from 
all in and wnder authority, and a jolly time 
to us all. Those are my wishes for this 
hospital ; and now, children, you know that 
Christmas Day has passed and gone for this 
year, but, when I was a boy, this day—old 
Christmas Dayassome people call it—Twelfth 
Day as others call it—was Christmas Day. 
So, as I love to think of the time when I was 
a boy, I am come to keep Christmas with you 
to-day. Now, you know that I love children. 
I love to romp with them, to play at hide 
and seek, at turn the trencher, at puss in the 
corner, and blind man’s buff; but a hospital 
is a different sort of place from most; some 
of you could romp, but not all, and at Christ- 
mas we all like to do the same thing at the 
same time, so I thought I would bring with 
me some of my dear old play-fellows, who 
would amuse you without giving you any 
trouble. Now tell me, is there any one of 
my old friends whom you would like to 
see?” 

There was a little cry of “Little Red 
Riding Hood” from the inmates of the ward, 
for they had been let into the secrets of the 
entertainment, and were very proud of their 
superior knowledge, and some of them were 
even helping in the show. 

“Little Red Riding Hood, did you say ?” 
asked Father Christmas. ‘ What, dear little 
Red Riding Hood, who used to trip through 
the wood with her little basket on her arm 
to take dainties to her good old granny ? 
Yes, I should like you to see her. I will 
bring her with a wave of my hand.” He 
waved his hand, and instantly a perfect little 
Red Riding Hood with a bunch of lovely 
flowers in her hand ran up to him. 

“Oh, here you are, my little friend, with 
some beautiful flowers; but where is your 
basket ?” 

“Tt was so big I couldn’t carry it,” Red 
Riding Hood answered ; “it’s at home.” 

“Well, after all, there's no old grand- 
mother here, so it doesn’t matter,” answered 
Father Christmas. 

“There’s no old granny here! isn’t there, 
indeed ?” cried an old woman bent double 
with age, who came hobbling into the ward 
leaning on two sticks. She wore a high- 
peaked cap and a short blue skirt. “Why, 
here I am to be sure, come to your Christ- 
mas treat.” 

“Well done, old girl!” cried Father 
Christmas, patting her on the back and 
shaking her hand so hard that it made her 
roll about to the delight of the children. 


, 











Red Riding Hood gave the old woman her 
arm. 

“You're a good girl,” croaked the old 
woman, “and your mother was a good girl 
before you, and I’m a very happy old 
woman.” 

At this point a peasant woman walked in, 
knitting fast, with yellow skirts, short 
white body, big sleeves, and a round cap on 
her head. 

“Well, mother,” she called to the old 
woman, “good day to you. How goes the 
world with you, Father Christmas ?” 

“Well; well; very well, daughter,” cried 
the father; “but where’s my friend the 
wolf? We ought all to forget our quarrels 
at Christmas.” 

“Here he is, father,” cried Red Riding 
Hood, and she ran to the door and led in a 
wonderful creature with a curious stiff tail 
that stuck bolt upright. 

“Well, to be sure! I don’t wonder he 
frightened you, my child,” cried the old 
father. ‘“ What a brute to be sure! But he 
appears to be friendly! see how he licks my 
hand,” and the great awkward creature put 
a huge tongue, that looked more like a red 
worsted glove than a tongue, out of a mouth 
as big as a small oven, and licked every one’s 
hands, and danced a jig with Red Riding 
Hood’s grandmother, and made the children 
shake with laughter. Presently, grand- 
mother, grand-daughter, and wolf, and 
Father Christmas asked— 

“ Now, children, who can think of some 
one else whom we should all like to see ?” 

“Silver Hair and the three bears,” cried 
the children. 

“Silver Hair, to be sure,” answered Father 
Christmas, ‘“ Let’s have Silver Hair. Why, 
it was Silver Hair that I was thinking of ; 
wasn’t that funny?” He waved his wand 
and in ran a little girl with wonderful, shining, 
silvery hair and a pale blue dress, white 
stockings and bronze slippers. Little Red 
Riding Hood ran out to meet her, and the 
little girls kissed. 

“Very pretty, my little pets,” cried Father 
Christmas. “Why, youre old friends. 
You’ve lived in the same books for years and 
years, haven’t you ?” 

“And so have I. Let me see,” croaked 
the old granny, coming out and insisting on 
kissing Silver Hair too. 

“Now, granny, make room,” cried Father 
Christmas, as three beds and three chairs, 
one with the seat out, came tumbling in on 
to the scene. The big bed fell right on the 
top of granny, and she came squeaking and 
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grumbling out from under it in a terrible 
state, to the great delight of the children. 

Silver Hair curled herself upon the tiny 
bed, which was really only a pillow, having 
tried the other two beds first. 

“You see,” cried granny, pushing to the 
front and shaking herself straight, “I’ve 
never been quite myself since the wolf ate 
me up; but we're quite friends now, aren’t 
we ?” and the wolf and granny made some 
most curious prances about the ward together, 
when the wolf suddenly caught sight of the 
three bears—the great big bear, the middle- 
sized bear, and the tiny, wee bear, who were 
all walking on their hind legs arm-in-arm, 
with boots on. 

The wolf instantly fell upon the tiny, wee 
bear, who squeaked terribly and was dread- 
fully frightened, and the great, huge bear 
cuffed the wolf with his great huge paw, and 
called him a coward for attacking such a 
tiny, wee bear. The wolf ran away at once, 
and hid behind granny, who patted his stiff 
tail and cried out— 

* Poor fellow! he’s never been quite him- 
self since he ate me up. I disagreed with 

,him, but he doesn’t bear malice. We're 
quite friends now,” and they pranced about 
again, and the children shouted with laughter 
again. 

Then the great, huge bear and the middle- 
sized bear and the tiny, wee bear found 
Silver Hair sleeping on the pillow; so they 
roused her up, but she didn’t run away, she 
kissed the bears, and danced about with 
them to the great delight of the children ; 
and of course granny and the wolf came out 
and danced too, and got into every one’s way, 
and granny said that they’d never been quite 
themselves since the feast, and weren’t quite 
so nimble as they used to be; and then 
Father Christmas told them to make room 
for more company, and asked the children 
who they would like to see next. 

“Cinderella and the Prince,” they cried. 

And instantly in ran a little tiny creature 
with wings and a wand, calling out: “I’m 
the fairy god-mother !” 

“ And I’m the grandmother,” cried granny 
hobbling up, amidst roars from the children. 
“ And I have never been quite myself since 
the wolf - 

“Granny, go home,” cried Father Christ- 
mas. 

And the wolf ran out to fetch her and 
they pranced into their corner again. 

“T’m the fairy god-mother,” cried the little 
fairy, again waving her wand. 

“You're a good little soul,” said old Father 








Christmas, patting her on the head with his 
big sceptre. ‘ And now send for Cinderella, 
and the Prince and the two proud sisters 
and the boy with the glass slipper.” 

The little fairy waved her wand, and in 
came, very slowly, the two proud sisters with 
their heads very high, their noses turned up 
in scorn, and their feathers waving about on 
their heads. They were followed by a beau- 
tifully dressed little page carrying a slipper 
on a cushion. Hereupon granny and the 
wolf ran out of their corner, and granny 
insisted upon trying the slipper on herself, 
and then on the wolf, to the immense delight 
of the children, and then explained that 
they had never been quite themselves since 
that day in the cottage, but that she was 
quite sure that the slipper would have fitted 
her once. She then pranced back into her 
corner with the wolf; and Cinderella, with 
long fair hair, a simple white dress and mus- 
lin apron, came in, led by the Prince in 
gorgeous array. Cinderella put on the 
slipper, of course, and the fairy god-mother 
produced the other out of her pocket. 

The great, huge bear and the middle-sized 
bear handed the two proud sisters to one side, 
and the tiny, wee bear gave his arm to the 
fairy god-mother. Then many other of the 
dear old friends out of the fairy-tales were 
called for, but I have no time to tell you 
about them all, but one more party I must 
describe, and that is the Waits of Bremen. 

The donkey, the dog, the cat and the 
cock, who, as you all know, were going to 
make their fortune by the aid of their voices 
when they had become too old to work, and 
came to a lonely house in a wood where some 
robbers lived—turned the robbers out and 
lived there happily to the end of their days. 

Well, in they came; braying, barking, 
mewing and crowing. The most curious 
four musicians that were ever beheld ; they 
walked on three legs, carried each a fiddle 
under his arm and, between them, pushed 
in a huge basket. 

“Oh, that’s my basket !” cried Red Riding 
Hood, running out to claim it, “ but it was 
too heavy for me to carry.” 

“We'll carry it,” cried granny and the 
wolf, gambolling out of their corner together 
and lugging the basket helplessly about, first 
this way and then that. At last they gave 
it up, and granny explained that they’d never 
been quite themselves since they had fallen 
in with one another, and they pranced off 
once more into obscurity. 

“ Now, my excellent friends,” old Father 
Christmas called to the musicians of Bremen, 
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“suppose you give us a tune;” so they 
struck up a deafening din again, braying, 
barking, mewing, crowing and fiddling. 

“That’s the overture,” said the donkey at 
last. ‘Now you shall have the concert,” 
and they sang with mellow voices to a sweet 
stringed accompaniment, in merry tune with 
pretty harmony— 


“ A merry Christmas to you all 
And health to each, both great and small, 
A year that brings upon its wings 
Peace, plenty, love, and all good things. 


‘** We wish you handsome clothes to wear 
And ample strength those clothes to tear, 
And silver store, to buy you more, 

When you shall want them—or before. 


“ We wish you ample food to eat, 
Puddings and pies and soup and meat, 
And apples ved and gingerbread 
And nuts with which are monkeys fed. 


“ We wish you friends both good and true 
To walk life’s winding ways with you, 
To take your hand and by you stand 
Until you reach the better land, 


* So let us struggle manfully, 
Both boys and girls and all, to be 
Worthy the love, where’er we rove, 
That guides us to that home above.” 

“Amen! ” said Father Christmas solemnly. 
“And now, my good musicians, let us see 
what is in little Red Riding Hood’s basket ? 
Why, it’s a huge Twelfth-cake with sugar— 
oh! two inches thick—all over it. Come, 
granny, you and master wolf may make 
yourselves useful in carrying round this 
plateful to the visitors.” 

Granny and the wolf rushed out in high 
glee and took the plate, but instead of carry- 
ing it round, they trotted back into their 
corner murmuring something about not being 
quite themselves, and sat down with their 
backs to the company and began to feast 
upon their load. 

“Oh, you rascals!” exclaimed FatherChrist- 
mas. “Come here, then, Red Riding Hood 
and her mother, and Silver Hair, and the 
three bears, and fairy god-mother, and 
Cinderella and the Prince, and the proud 
sisters, and little Bo-peep, and old Mother 
Frost, and Puss-in-Boots and her master, and 
Jack the Giant-killer and the giant, and little 
Jack Horner, and ‘Mary, Mary, quite con- 
trary,’ and carry round the cake in a proces- 
sion.” 

So round they went, and a very fine 
procession it was, and well worth seeing. 
And granny and the wolf sat in the corner 
on two stools by themselves, gobbling. And 
while the others marched round with the | 
beautiful, sugared cake, the four musicians | 
played soft, pretty tunes that the children | 








and then some funny Irish songs, and then a 
Scotch reel, and all the fairy people began 
to dance and dance, and they danced nearer 
and nearer to the door and then, almost 
without the children knowing it, every one 
was gone. Every one, Father Christmas, 
Dr. Wilton, and all; and Twelfth Day was 
gone for another year. 


CHAPTER VII.—CONCLUSION—FATHER 


CHRISTMAS AT HOME. 

WHEN they left Mary ward, Dr. Wilton, 
Father Christmas, granny, the wolf, and the 
four musicians of Bremen, all got into an 
omnibus at the great door of the hospital and 
drove home—that was to Dr. Wilton’s beau- 
tiful, big house about a mile from the hospital. 
When the omnibus drew up at the door, 
the wolf, who was Dr. Wilton’s gardener, 
jumped down and rang the bell, and granny, 
who was Dr. Wilton’s old laundry-maid, got 
down next ; and then Dr. Wilton helped out 
Father Christmas, for Father Christmas was 
Dr. Wilton’s wife ; and the first musician, 
that is the donkey, was Mrs. Wilton’s 
brother ; the cat was the brother’s wife, and 
the other two musicians were friends of 
theirs. When they got into the hall they 
saw a little figure in a white night-dress, 
who rushed down-stairs with bare feet, cry- 
ing, “Oh, mammie, come and tell us all about 
it!” So up went mamma and told all the 
story of the evening to three little trots who 
had refused to go to bed Kill they had heard 
all the news, and who had got into mamma’s 
big bed because there was such a jolly fire 
in the room and all was so snug. 

“Now, mamma,” said the little one who 
had run down-stairs, “tell Billy all about 
what you promised the other day” (Billy 
was a little cousin, the donkey’s little son), 
“for we know it, of course” (we meant little 
Jeannie Wilton and her little brother Peter); 
“and, mamma, don’t scramble through it 
anyhow, mind ; now you mustn't.” 

“Well, Billy,” said mamma to her little 
nephew, sitting down on the bed, and taking 
off her hot head-dress of Father Christmas’s 
white hair and holly-crown, “when your 
papa went away to learn music in London, I 
was so unhappy that I thought I should die, 
for he was my dear little brother, you know, 
and I was taken to the great children’s 
hospital at Endalebury, and there I lay in 
one of the little beds and got worse and 
worse, for I dared not tell what was making 





me unhappy, because I knew that if I did, 


knew: “Home, Sweet Home,” “Kathleen | Billy would be brought back from his music ; 


Mavourneen,” “The Meeting of the Waters,” | and that I could not bear; but at last one of 
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the doctors found out somehow all about it, 
and he was——” 

“T know, Uncle Andy !” cried Billy. 

“Yes; so it was Uncle Andy, to be sure! 
Well, he promised me that I should go to Billy, 
and after that promise I began to get well. 
And then I can remember how nice it was to 
lie there or sit in my little chair in the big, 
beautiful ward with its polished floor, its 
large bright windows, and its glowing fires, 
and to watch the nice nurses and sisters, in 
their pretty caps and aprons, going about so 
busily making ready for Christmas. Every- 
thing was delightful then, when each night 
brought the moment when I should be once 
more with Billy, a day nearer. 

“The white ground outside and the spark- 
ling webs of hoar-frost, the robins hopping 
about and picking up the crumbs, the shining 
ivy, the glowing holly-berries, and the grace- 
ful mistletoe on the walls, were all enchant- 
ing to me as I lay on the little couch; and 
the huge, blazing fires were a never-ending 
pleasure as they flickered up or glowed quietly 
when darkness had come on. I remember 
that Christmas Day so well; Biddy came early 
to see me, and chattered in her cheery, 
loving way, telling me all the gossip of our 
lane, and I lay listening with my eyes shut 
till a sound of marching in the corridor fell 
upon my ear, and then the words, 

* Hark! the herald angels sing, 
Glory to the new-born king.’ 
In trooped a number of men and boys in 
white surplices with hymn-books in their 
hands, who had come, after morning service, 
to sing to the children on Christmas Day. I 
thought I was in heaven, and when the hymn 
was done the clergyman said a few words to 
us about the child Christ, whose birthday 
we were keeping that day, and then they 
sang another hymn and went away. 

“Well, Christmas, and New Year, and 
Twelfth Day—the great merry-making day 
in Mary ward—passed, and each day I grew 
better and better, as the time grew nearer 
for me to see my Billy Boyd again. And at 
last Dr. Wilton told me that I was to start 
the next day, and Biddy brought me some 
lovely new clothes. Dr. Wilton kept his 
promise, and more than kept it, for I was to 
live with Billy, and learn with him. How 
he managed it I never could think, but by 
hook or by crook he did manage it, and I was 
taken into the same ‘ music school’ as Billy ; 
and there Billy and I lived for years; 
we were so happy! How well I remember 
the little holes where we musical mites prac- 
tised, and the long dining-room where we 





ate and chattered, and the class-rooms where 
we did our other lessons, and the big hall 
where ‘the babies’ orchestra’—as Miss Wot- 
ton used to call us—gave their little concerts. 
I learned the piano, and I sang in such pretty 
little glees and rounds and catches and 
even operettas. We used to sing to the 
accompaniment of our little fiddlers. Some- 
how I never could leave all my other lessons 
undone as most of them did, though I always 
meant to do, for it seemed as if we were 
almost expected to do it; so I used to deter- 
mine that I would leave my sums and other 
things and practise an extra half-hour, but 
when it came to the time I did my sums 
after all, for I never could see why they 
should be left ; for I was not a musical genius, 
you see, though I loved music.” 

“And what did poor Biddy do all that 
time ?” suggested Jeannie, prompting. 

“Oh, Biddy went to the hospital as laun- 
dress ; she was delighted with it, and she 
was very happy there, and the only fault 
found with her was that she would always 
keep popping into the wards to bring up 
‘clothes for the darlints,’ she said ; but the 
clothes were not wanted in the wards at all. 
The fact was that she liked so much to get 
to the children, that she made all sorts of 
excuses, and once she even went into the 
fever ward, because there was a little girl 
there that shedeclared was like Jeannie Boyd.” 

“Oh, the naughty old Biddy!” cried Peter, 
patting his mother’s hand; “but J think J 
should have gone in too if I’d seen that.” 

“Oh, you bad lad!” said mamma, kissing 
the curly pate; “then you mustn’t ever go to 
nurse in a hospital.” 

“Go on, Aunt Jeannie,” said Billy. 

“ Yes, Billy ; so there we lived till I was 
seventeen and Billy was fifteen, and then 
‘Billy Boyd’ went to Germany to learn 
music better still, and ‘Jeannie Boyd’ went 
to be a nurse in the Endalebury Hospital for 
Children, and there she found her dear old 
Biddy again ; and how happy she was there 
with all the poor, dear little children to pet, 
and with Biddy to pet her!” 

“ And papa too, mamma,” put in Jeannie. 
“Oh, how nice it must have been for papa to 
have Jeannie Boyd to come back to him, 
when he never had any little brothers or 
sisters at all.” 

“Do you think so, Jeannie?” asked mamma, 
pretending to be doubtful. 

“Oh, mamma—yes—you know papa has 
said so lots of times; hasn’t he, Peter ?” 

“Um, heaps of times,” answered Peter, 
confirming Jeannie’s statement. 
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“ Well, mamma, now about Prince’s 
master ?” said Jeannie, prompting again. 

“Oh, yes, to be sure. I’ve told the story 
so often now that I almost forget it.” 

“Never mind, mamma; J remember it,” 
said Jeannie. 

“And so do JI,” said Peter. “Go on, 
mamma. ‘So, one nice, bight Sunday 
afternoon.’ Go on.” 

“Yes, Peterkin. One bright Sunday after- 
noon I dressed all in my best, like the young 
man in ‘Sally in our Alley,’ and walked 
abroad and took my way to the old lane, 
and called on Mrs. Gray Peppys, who, dear, 
good old soul! was more loving than I had 
thought she could be; but she thought I 
was dressed too smartly, and she could 
scarcely forgive me for walking abroad on 
the Sabbath; but she told me that she thought 
that Prince’s master still lived somewhere 
near, for she met him occasionally about the 
roads. Well, then I went to the dear church 
that Billy and I had watched being built, 
and I stayed for the afternoon service, and I 
sat in the back seat and looked into the face 
of every man who came in, and, as good 
luck would have it, at last a workman, whose 
face I was sure I knew, came in with his 
wife. I jumped up and took hold of his 
arm, I was so excited, and whispered, ‘ Had 
you a little dog called Prince once?” He 
looked very much surprised—indeed, quite 
amazed—but he whispered back, ‘ Yes, miss, 
I did have such a dog; bless his little heart !’ 
And then I whispered, ‘Then do you remem- 
ber the little girl and boy who used to sit on 
the stones when this church was being built?’ 
and he whispered back, ‘Surely I do.’ ‘Then 
I’m the little girl,’ I whispered. ‘ You never 
are!’ he whispered. ‘Then, you stop after 
church and tell me all about it.’ And so I did, 
and I had tea with him and his nice ‘missus.’ 
I inquired tenderly after little Prince, and 
they told me he had died of old age years 
ago. His master blessed him again, and 
told me that he had died in his arms as he 
had lived close to his feet, happy to the last if 
his master was by his side ; he was peaceful, 
gentle, faithful to his last breath—dear, 
sweet little Prince! And then I asked about 
Master King, and they told me that one day, 
in his valour, he had bitten the ear of a baby 
who was just learning to toddle with its 
nurse’s hand, and that a great, beautiful 
Newfoundland, that was walking proudly 
by the baby’s side, had taken my bold King 
up by the neck, shaken him, and laid him 
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END. 


down dead at his agonised mistress’s feet, and 
that, though they wailed and howled, the 
big dog would pay no attention to them, 
but walked on by the baby as before.” 

“Who was King, Aunt Jeannie?” asked 
Billy. “I know who Prince was.” 

“Well, King was ‘i 

“ Now, mamma, dear,” called out papa from 
down-stairs—“we're famishing for our din- 
ner.” 

“Oh, yes, of course. 
about King to-morrow. 
and she set off. 

“Mamma,” cried Jeannie, “you've got your 
acting dress on.” 

“Why, so I have, Jin,” said mamma, pull- 
ing off her great cloak, &ec. 

“Mamma, finish while you take them off,” 
cried Jeannie. 

“Well, so after that I often went to tea 
with them,” said mamma, hurryingandscurry- 
ing through her words to get to the end of 
the oft-told tale: “and then I was made 
sister of Mary ward, and then papa married 
me. Oh, it was such a pretty wedding !” 

“How I wish Vd seen it!” murmured 
Jeannie. 

* All the nurses in my ward were brides- 
maids, and then Biddy came here to be our 
laundress, and to spoil you children, and act 
‘Granny’ at our Twelfth Day party at 
Endalebury ; and Prince’s master and mis- 
tress came to be our gardener and dairy- 
maid, and to act wolf ; and Jeannie and Peter 
came to be our precious little children ; and 
Uncle Willy married Aunt Clarchen in Ger- 
many, who plays the fiddle so beautifully, 
and little Billy came to them ; and papa is 
waiting for his dinner—poor dear papa! and 
after dinner we are going to hear Uncle Will 
play at Carlo’s grand concert, you know, so 
I must run. Good night, my precious pets ; 
go to sleep,” and away flew Jeannie with a 
step and heart as light as two feathers ; and 
Billy was carried off to his bed by his 
nurse. 

“What a grand, pretty mamma we have 
got!” sighed little Peter as the sound of 
mamma’s step died away down-stairs. 

“ Yes, I should think so,” assented Jeannie ; 
“and papa.” 

“Oh, yes, I meant that too, of course,” 
said Peterkin. 

“Ves,” said Jeannie, “I know you did; 
only he wasn’t up-stairs. And Biddy,” she 
added, and the little pair went to sleep with 
unconscious blessings on their little lips. 





Billy, I'll tell you 
Coming now, dear,” 















SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By MRS. G. 8. REANEY. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Onward, Christian soldier.” 
Lesson : Eph. vi. 10—17. 
Text: “ Fight the good fight of faith” (1 Tim. vi. 12). 

Tt OW fond boys and girls—especially boys 
—are of playing at soldiers! Perhaps 
we all remember the time when we drew 
ourselves up and stepped out, “left, right,” 
“left, right,” with a sudden “ right-about 
face,” or a quick “halt!” “stand at ease!” 
It is only when we grow up, as it is called, 
and leave our merry-hearted childhood behind 
us, some distance down the hill which we have 
mounted, that we wonder how we could ever 
play at that which, to-day, seems to be a thing 
far too intensely earnest to be played about. 

Now I want to talk to you about being 
real soldiers and of real fighting. Soldiers 
such as little children and big children can 
be, as well as “ grown-up” people. First of all 
we must enlist and be taken into the army. 

You know when a young man makes up 
his mind to be a soldier, this is what he has 

*todo. We should feel inclined to laugh at 
him if he said, “ Now all I want to make me 
a soldier is a red jacket. If I can only buy 
one at an army tailor’s shop, I shall be a 
real soldier without any further trouble.” 
I think the youngest of you, dear children, 
would be able to set him right about that ; 
you would tell him that the red coat did not 
make the soldier, nor was it the end of the 
soldier’s life to wear a uniform. To bea 
soldier, meant to be ready and able to fight. 
Now it is just this that I want you to under- 
stand about the army I am going to talk to 
you about. That army has for its Captain 
the Lord Jesus Christ, who knows all about 
the work each soldier has to do ; for He has 
been one Himself, and in all His fighting He 
always won. And if we will let Him, He 
will teach us how to fight that we, too, may 
be “ more than conquerors.” 

Now some little people think that any one 
who is called a Christian is a soldier in 
Christ’s army. No! that would be like say- 
ing any one who put ona red jacket was a 
soldier. There must be real enlisting in 
Christ’s army as well as in the Queen’s army, 
and in both cases it is in some way similar. 
When a man wants to be a soldier, he gives 
himself to the Queen. He says, “I want to 
fight her battles and defend her country ; 
here I am, please take me and train me!” 





when any one enlists in Christ’s army, he | 





gives himself to Him. He says, “I want to 
fight the Lord Jesus Christ’s battles ; right 
against wrong, good against evil. Please 
take me and train me!” This is called giv- 
ing the heart to Jesus, and this always comes 
first; then the life belongs to Him too, for 
our life is just what our heart is. 

Now our text says, “ Fight the good fight 
of faith.” Some think that that means they 
have to fight to get faith, which is another 
word for trust in the Saviour; whereas it 
really is fight against all temptations and 
evils with the faith—or trust in Christ— 
which is yours. That makes it a good fight, 
and a good fight is a victorious fight. 

Some years ago, two little girls and their 
brother Johnny went out to tea. It was 
their uncle’s birthday, and he had a great 
many nice things on the tea-table ; cakes and 
fruit, bon-bons and chocolate; but besides 
these nice things he had some wine. Now 
Johnny and his sisters were all Band of Hope 
children, which means, you know, that they 
had promised for the sake of the little chil- 
dren who suffered so much because they lived 
in a drunkard’s home, that they would never 
drink any wine and things of that sort. The 
uncle knew all about this, but he tried to 
make them forget their promise. He coaxed 
and coaxed for a long time without getting 
them to take any ; but at last he tried to win 
them by promising each a new sixpence, with 
which they might buy just what they liked. 
And I am sorry, oh, how sorry! to tell you 
that the elder girl listened to his coaxing ; 
and then she drew the glass nearer to her 
and looked at the wine— 

“Only one sip,” she said, “and then I may 
have the sixpence for my very own. I—I—” 

“Yes, take the sip,” said the cruel uncle. 
It was cruel, was it not, for him to try to 
make any one break a good promise ? 

And Alice raised the glass to her lips, and 
took only one sip. Oh, how mean she felt! 
and how she hated herself for doing it! and 
then the sixpence was hers. 

Poor little Mattie, who had kept firm while 
Alice was firm, gave in now. You see how 
powerful example is. And she, too, had her 
sixpence. 

There was only Johnny left to be won. 
Now Johnny was only five years old, but 
you will see how brave he was. His uncle 
held up the sixpence and tried to make him 
think of all the nice things it would buy— 
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marbles, popguns, drawing-slate ; but Johnny 
shook his head, and repeated over again and 
again, very nervously, for though he was so 
brave, it cost him a good deal: “ No, thank 
you, uncle; no, thank you; no, thank you, 
uncle.” And his uncle left off teasing him. 

As soon as they all got home, the little 
girls hastened to confess their wrong-doing 
to their mother. They were quite right to 
do that ; it is both helpful and safe for little 
people to tell all their troubles to mother. 
It is what God would have them do. It is 
one way of honouring them. When Alice’s 
mother heard that Johnny had not touched 
the wine, she called her little son to her and 
asked him to tell her how he had managed to 
keep so firm when his little sisters had 
yielded. And what do you think Johnny 
said? He was very shy in telling it, but 
this was his explanation— 

“I kept my hands folded together under 
the table, and while uncle asked me to do it, 
I prayed in my heart, ‘Please, Lord Jesus, 
helpJohnny ; please, Lord Jesus, help Johnny ; 
please, dear Lord Jesus, do keep Johnny ;’ and 
He did keep me.” 

Now Johnny fought the good fight of 
faith. He made use of his trust in the Lord 
Jesus, and won the battle. Brave little sol- 
dier! Do you not think he was worthy of a 
medal? He had it in a clear conscience and 
a happy heart. Little soldiers of Christ, fight 
as Johnny fought and you are sure to win. 


SECOND EVENING. 
et la 
Text: “ Girt about with truth.” 

Real soldiers would think it strange to go 
to a battle-field without being properly 
equipped for the fight. In olden times they 
fought chiefly with bows and arrows and 
spears ; that is why they had to cover their 
bodies so completely with armour. You see 
if they left just one piece off, the part which 
that piece would have protected would have 
been exposed, hence open to the attack of 
the enemy. That is why St. Paul says, 
“ Put ye on the whole armour of God.” Do 
not let one piece be wanting, for if you should 
not have it all on, there will be some part of 
your soul, that which God’s armour is to 
protect against the darts of the enemy, open 
and exposed, 

The real soldier puts his armour on before 
starting for the battle: so must Christ’s soldier. 
Some, I am afraid, only begin to think of the 
armour when they are upon the battle-field, 
in the very thickest of the fight. But see 
how unwise this is, and how unsafe. My 











dear children, be ready. All we need as 
soldiers of Christ is at hand provided for us. 
He has got it all ready for us. It is only 
for us to fake it unto ourselves. Will you 
every morning pray to be helped by God’s 
holy spirit to put on the armour before your 
day begins? A few moments upon your 
knees will do it all. Read a few verses from 
God’s word and then pray to be made ready 
for all the temptations of the day. Oh! how 
this will help you to be patient under provo- 
cation, thoughtful for others, in earnest in all 
you undertake. You will remember whose 
soldier you are, under whose banner you fight, 
and this will make you think always of your 
Captain. In the recent war in Egypt, after 
the Sunday (March 22nd, 1885) battle which 
came upon our soldiers with such cruel sur- 
prise, bringing destruction to our men but 
much heavier loss to the poor Arabs, when 
the fighting had ceased, and our soldiers went 
amongst the wounded and slain, they found 
a banner—a blue one witha red circle within 
—upon which were these words: “From 
the Mahdi, the true prophet of God. Who- 
ever shall fight under this banner shall obtain 
victory.” Now you know the false prophet’s 
word has not come true. The poor Arabs 
who had fought under that banner had lost 
the battle. Sometimes Satan writes in bright 
letters to tempt the hearts of boys and girls, 
“Whoever fights under my banner shall ob- 
tain victory. Be selfish, desire to have your 
own way, and think of yourself first, and you 
shall be happy,” he says: or “Be clever ; 
never mind about being good, you will get 


‘| more admiration for cleverness than good- 


ness, and you will get on in the world if you 
do my bidding ;’ or sometimes it is, “ Put 
off thinking about all the Bible teaches you 
until you are older, or ill; you need only to 
live for the day now. Fight under my ban- 
ner and all will be well.” Alas! alas! how 
many have fought under Satan’s banner and 
miserably fallen ! 

Now see how St. Paul’s soldier was to 
prepare himself to march to the battle-field, 
and for conflict when there. He was to have 
his loins girt about with truth. You have 
noticed the broad band round the soldier's 
waist ; why do you think he wears it? To 
brace him up for his march. He would make 
a bad walk of it if he started in dressing 
gown and slippers, would he not? The sol- 
dier of Christ is to have himself braced up 
for his march and conflict with a girdle of 
truth. Jesus said, “I am the Truth.” So it 
means we must have him. 

A lady one day was talking to a woman 
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who kept a public-house and, thinking it 
would be a nice opportunity to speak to her 
about the best friend in the world, the Lord 
Jesus, she began by saying, “What church 
do you attend on Sunday ?” 

“What church !” pom. SIE the woman ; 
“a nice question to ask me, with my five-and- 
twenty lodgers, and five-and-twenty beds to 
make. Why, I have no time to go anywhere.” 

“ But,” said the lady gently, “although 
this life of yours is so busy, there is another 
life by-and-by, and we all need to prepare 
for that. You want to go to heaven : 

“Oh ! if it’s that you're thinking of,” said 
the poor woman, smiling, “you can be quite 
happy about me. I have a better chance 
than you, because it says in the Bible that 
Le seme and sinners shall go into heaven 

fore the righteous. Now I take it you are 
one of the righteous ones and I am the pub- 
lican, so you see I go in before you.” 

The lady tried to explain that the publican 
spoken of in the Bible was a tax-collector, 
and sometimes he was tempted to ask more 
than was right for the tax, and dishonestly 
put what was over in his pocket. The 
Saviour said that there was more hope of 
a@ man such as this if he repented of his 
wrong-doing, getting to heaven, than for the 
righteous man who said he had never done 
wrong, and therefore needed no repentance. 

When the poor woman heard this she 
began to cry, and she said, “I wish you 
hadn’t told me ; I wish you hadn’t told me ! 
I would rather never have known.” 

Now this poor woman had put on a girdle 
of ignorance, and you see it did not brace her 
up to walk well. We must be sure that we 
have our loins girt about with truth. Our 
hopes of heaven, towards which land we are 
walking through an enemy’s country, must 
be established in truth, notfounded upon some 
ignorant “thought.” It is when you love the 
Lord Jesus, dear children, with all your heart, 
and look to Him, and Him alone, for all your 
power of being good and doing good, it is then 
that you are braced up for the battle of life. 

“Stand up for Jesus,” said a holy man to 
his children, who gathered about his dying 
bed, and upon his words the hymn, “ Stand 
up for Jesus,” was written. Then he added 
in slow and solemn tones, “Stand up in 
Jesus.” These were his last words. 





THIRD EVENING. 


wes Hymn : “T am a little soldier.’ 
Lesson : Eph. vi. 10—17. 
Text: “ Above all, ‘ae the shield of faith.” 


St. Paul makes a great deal of this piece 





of armour, the shield, for he says, ‘ Above 
all, taking the shield of faith.” Now there 
were different kinds of shields in use when 
St. Paul wrote his letter to the Ephesians. 
Some were round and small; others were 
very long, so as to protect the whole body. 
I think the shield mentioned here must have 
been the long one. 

We shall not wonder, when we see what 
that shield could do, why he said, “ Above 
all, taking the shield of faith.” The helmet 
only took care of the head, the breastplate of 
the heart and lungs, but the long shield covered 
the whole man. 

Now never let us forget why we are to be 
soldiers, and why we must put on God’s ar- 
mour before we venture upon the battle-field. 
We have to fight a great enemy—one who 
wants to take possession of our hearts and 
lives, and make us his prisoners. This enemy 
the Bible speaks of as “the serpent,” “Satan,” 
“your adversary the Devil.” Now our enemy 
fires his darts at our heads, so that we may 
not think right ; then at our hearts, so that 
we may not feel right; then at our feet, so 
as to make us stumble and lame as we try to 
walk in the narrow way leading to life eternal. 
But if we have the shield of faith and know 
how to use it rightly—and our Captain the 
Lord Jesus is always ready to teach us—that 
saves our head, and heart, and feet. All we 
have to do is to keep the shield between us 
and the enemy. The shield of faith is 
Christ, or, to put it in other words, our 
trust in Christ ; and so long as this is between 
us and our worst enemy we are safe. 

A little boy, who had learnt in a Sunday- 
school to know and love the Lord Jesus 
Christ, tried very hard always to do what 
was right, although, I am sorry to say, he 
often was laughed at, at home. Sometimes 
his elder brothers and sisters would tease him 
by calling him “the little saint ;” but Jamie 
used his shield of faith, and although sorely 
tempted when they did this to be angry, he 
“quenched the fiery darts” of the enemy, 
and grew daily more patient and good. As 
time went on, Jamie’s parents became poorer 
and poorer. They broke up their home in 
the country, and tramped about from town 
to town, selling brooms, and brushes, and 
baskets. Jamie had to take these things 
from door to door, and—oh ! how sorry I am 
to tell you—his father tried to make him say 
what was not true; but Jamie used his shield 
of faith, and in spite of all the cruel floggings 
he had for refusing to tell lies, he bravely 
kept to the truth—because to love the Lord 
Jesus means to love what is true, and to hate 
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all false words and ways. Once, when they 
were in a very large town, these naughty 
parents said to each other, “Jamie is no 
use to us, because he will not do as we 
tell him ; we will leave him behind us in the 
lodging-house.” So they stole away by night; 
and Jamie found himself all alone one morn- 
ing, hungry and penniless. I think, if he 
had not had his shield of faith at hand then, 
Satan would surely have injured him with 
the fiery dart of mistrust. He did try to 
say to little Jamie, “ Give up being Christ’s 
little boy, and it will be the better for you ;” 
but the shield of faith came between Jamie’s 
heart and that cruel blow, and he remained 
unhurt. He wandered about the great city 
in which he had been left, thinking he would 
get some one to give him work, when he saw 
painted up in big letters over a house, “ Re- 
fuge for the Destitute.” In a moment his 
heart began to beat. He went up the steps 
and rang the bell. 

“Please, sir,” he said to the man who 
answered the door, “I’m a destitute little 
chap ; will you refuge me ?” 

The way he said it and his sad little face 
won the heart of this door-porter. He took 
him in straight away to the Matron, who 
had charge of the Home, and said, “ Here is 
one of the Good Shepherd’s straying lambs ; 
you'll find room for him ?” 

The kind Matron listened to Jamie’s story, 
and could not help crying to think how lonely 
he was. She gladly took him into the Home; 
and Jamie stayed there for nearly a year, 
teaching everybody a beautiful lesson of faith 
in his effort to overcome temptation and al- 
ways do what was right. Just at the end of 
the year Jamie was taken ill with a bad 
fever, and died ; but the memory of his life 
lives in that Home still. He was a valiant 
little soldier of Christ’s, and knew how to 
use his shield. But for that shield Jamie 
must have been hurt by the enemy’s darts. 
Having it, you see he passed safely through 
the enemy’s country, and by his bravery 
made others brave ; and at last went to his 
dear Captain’s home, to hear His kind wel- 
come of, “ Well done; enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.” 

FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Yield not to temptation.” 
Lesson: Eph. vi. 10—17. 
Text : ‘“‘ The sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God.” 

We have spoken about the armour which 
is to defend us against our enemy, but now 
our text to-night tells us of a weapon we are 
to use with which to fight our foe. While St. 
Paul speaks of many things to be used in 








our own defence, he only mentions one for us 
to fight with, and this is “the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the Word of God.” Ah! 
dear children, are you not glad it is this, be- 
cause the Bible sword can be held by any- 
body who is a true soldier of Christ’s. If it 
had been a sword of cleverness, or of learn- 
ing, or of bodily strength, we might feel 
troubled, because it is not for every one to 
be clever, or learned, or strong. But you see 
it is just a Bible sword, and none other. Do 
you wonder why it is called “the sword of 
the Spirit?” I think I can tell you. First 
of all, do you know it takes a great many 
people to make a sword such as a soldier of 
our Queen wears when he goes to the war. 
When the miner has dug up the iron from 
the earth, and the smelter has wrought it 
into steel, some one has to make a furnace 
of red-hot coal, another plunges the sword 
into it until it becomes red-hot, and then 
dips it into cold water; and when this has 
been done several times it has to be sharp- 
ened, and pointed, and polished by different 
workmen, while some one else has to make 
the handle. Now, when this sword is made 
it has a name upon it, not the name of the 
workmen, but the name of the master. The 
Bible sword—the word of God—has been 
made by many people, Moses, and David, 
and the prophets, and apostles of our Lord, 
but the Master by whose help they made it 
is the Holy Spirit of God, Hence, it is called 
the sword of the Spirit. As the Queen’s 
soldier uses his sword to kill his enemies, so 
the soldier of Christ will use his sword to 
kill sin. See how this sword kills sin. It 
tells us how God loves us, and it helps us to 
love God, and when we love Him we hate 
sin. 

There was a little boy once who was so 
much interested in watching a circus as it 
passed through a town that he ran home to 
ask his father if he might go to it that after- 
noon with some of his schoolfellows. 

His father said, “No; I do not wish you 
to go inside the circus, but if you like to run 
and see them feed the horses and put up the 
tent, you may do that.” 

Little Arthur ran off eagerly as soon as 
dinner was over, and fora long while watched 
the men at their work, getting everything 
ready for the afternoon performance. Just 
before it was time to begin Arthur moved off 
to return home. A gentleman who stood 
near asked him if he would not like to go to 
the circus. 

“Yes, sir, I should,” said Arthur at once, 
“only my father does not wish me to go.” 
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“Well,” said the gentleman, taking some 
money from his pocket, “supposing you go 
on the quiet. Ill treat you, and you need 
not tell your father anything bout it!” 

“Sir!” said brave Arthur, “I have a good 
father and I would not grieve him for the 
world! How could I ever look him in the 
face again if I did what he told me not to do?” 

Now, it is just this that the boy or girl 
feels who loves God. It is impossible will- 
ingly to grieve Him. Hence the Bible sword 
kills one by one the enemies which come to 
tempt us to forget God. It drives away the 
wicked thoughts ; it lays low, before spoken, 
the angry or unjust word ; it cuts in two the 
lie which rises to the lips to excuse some- 
thing which should be confessed. Do you 
remember how the Lord Himself used this 
sword to fight Satan when Satan came to 
Him in the wilderness to tempt Him to sin ? 
Look in the fourth chapter of St. Luke’s 
Gospel, and you will see everything Jesus said 
to Satan. He began with “ It is written.” 

Now, if our sword is to be always ready 
when wanted, we must remember to keep it 
bright. It is no use having a Bible if we do 
not read it, and reading it even will not help 
fus if we do not seek to understand it. Re- 
member God is waiting to teach us if we are 
wanting (really wanting with a big heart, 
longing just as much as we want it to be our 
birthday, or for the holidays to come) to be 
taught. David prayed, “ Open my eyes that 
I may behold wondrous things out of Thy 
law ;” and again, “ What I know not teach 
Thou me.” Let us always pray thus before 
opening our Bible. Then, I think, there is 
another way by which we keep our Bible 
sword bright, and that is by committing some 
verses to memory every day. David said, 
“Thy word have I hid in my heart.” Let 
us hide God’s word in our hearts; there is 
sure to come a day when each stored-away 
passage of Scripture will come to our memo- 
ries with power and blessing. If it is only 
one verse each day, that means three hundred 
and sixty-five in one year, and that mounts 
up to more than a thousand in three years! 
Keep your sword bright. 

A brave officer when dying gave his sword 
to a friend, and said, “Keep it bright.” 
Now, the friend had never been a soldier, so 
although he valued this keepsake, he was not 
careful about keeping it bright. In time it 
grew quite rusty. One day he had been show- 
ing it to a friend, who said, “‘ What a pity it 
has become so dull !” and this made him think 
about his neglect, and it troubled him so 
much that that night he dreamt about it. 





He thought the officer came back and said to 
him, “Why have you not kept my sword 
bright? You are careless, and will have to 
suffer some day. You must not think to go 
on as you are going always. Some day you 
will die, and after death there’s the judg- 
ment. Get ready, get ready ; do not neglect 
Christian things any longer.” 

The gentleman woke up. It was only a 
dream, but he could not forget it. He had 
been careless about keeping the sword bright 
which his friend gave him, and he had been 
still more careless about being good. His 
Bible, which his mother had given him when 
a lad, was unread, and the gentleman could 
not help shedding some tears as he thought 
of his mother. He looked for his Bible, 
and knelt down and asked God, his mother’s 
God, to help him to love it, and very soon 
after he became a very good man. He kept 
his friend’s sword bright, but, better still, he 
kept the sword of the Spirit bright. 

Not only must we keep this bright, ready 
for use, but we must use it always. There 
are two kinds of swords carried by officers of 
the Queen, one for use and one for show. 
There are also some swords which are only 
used when a king or queen is crowned. One 
is the sword of state, which is meant to show 
that the king or queen is ruler of the country. 
Then there is one called the sword of spiritual 
justice, and one the sword of temporal jus- 
tice. These signify that the king or queen 
will see that justice is done to everybody as 
far as possible. But there is another sword 
quite different. It has no point, therefore it 
cannot be meant to kill any one. It is called 
the sword of mercy. It is meant to show 
that the king or queen will be very merciful 
to the people. These swords (excepting the 
sword of state, which is used on rare occa- 
sions) are only brought out when a new king 
or queen is crowned. These fulfil their 
purpose. They were never intended to be 
used on the battle-field. But the Bible sword 
is for fighting. I am afraid some people put 
their Bible sword by, and only use it on 
“state occasions,” when ill or in trouble, or 
when some one is dying. Ah! what a mis- 
take! Life’s battle goes on every day, and if 
we are to be conquerors in the fight against 
evil within and without we must never put 
our swords away. 

Dear children, soldiers of Christ, make use 
of your sword daily, hourly. You are fight- 
ing in a fierce and terrible battle, in which 
many have been overcome, and have fallen. 
But victory is sure to all who look to their Cap- 
tain, and do His bidding promptly, fearlessly. 

















I.—HOME NOTES. 
BULLYING IN SCHOOLS. 


It is impossible to pass by without a word the 
miserable case of bullying at King’s College School. 
To conceive anything more sad is impossible. Here 


is a young life lost, a home left desolate, and a life- | 


long cloud cast over other lives; for we cannot and 
will not belicve that those who committed that act 
of cruelty would not give the world to undo their 
work now. Probably, for the first time they now 
see what that pride in their brute strength really 
covered, and what dark impulses lay concealed 
underneath of which they were not conscious. But 
the unseen evil has taken shape, and they cannot 
but see it, and the revelation will fill them with 
horror. It is easy to foresee how the blame which 
attaches to an offence of this kind will be distributed. 
The Head Master will get his share, and he seems 
to deserve it. Some will fall upon the College ser- 
vants, though one can expect but little real super- 
vision from mere subordinates such as they are. 
Any one who will really consider the case must 
surely be inclined to censure most severely those who 
by their lack of energy and public spirit have allowed 
this tyranny to exist in their midst without straining 
every nerve to put it down. Half-a-dozen senior 
boys, with muscles as well as brains, could have 
made such an occurrence impossible. Unfortunately 


in our great day-schools those who are in the highest , 


forms often fail to realise how much influence and 
power they have if they will only use them, and to 
how large an extent they can affect the life and 
conduct of those who lock up to them. What has 
happened at this school should serve as a warning eise- 
where to those who through indolence or lack of 
public spirit are shirxing the plain duty which rests 
upon them and allowing young lives to be made 
wretched, if not injured or destroyed. Does the 
Church put plenty of noble ideals before boys? If 
not, has she no blame for this demoralized tone in 
young England? Indeed, where are the parents 
who feel such a work their duty, and discharge it? 


PRAYER FOR EDITORS. 


A good deal of merriment seems to have been 
caused in some quarters by the announcement that 
in a new liturgy compiled for the use of a Christian 
Church, a special petition has been inserted for the 
editors of newspapers. Yet after all there is very 
little reason for amusement; of course, supposing 
that a man believes in the efficacy of prayer at all. 
People see nothirig ludicrous in prayer for the Queen, 
for statesmen, for judges, for the clergy, and for the 
undergraduates who are to be the clergy of the 
future. Why should we not pray for the editors of 
our newspapers as well? Those who possess special 
power, and upon whom special responsibility rests, 
need special guidance that they may use their 
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power rightly. And what an enormous force is that 
which a powerful editor wields! He makes the 
public opinion that moves statesmen and changes the 
course of nations. He can raise the passion of a 
people, and he can teach fairness and self-restraint. 
A man who is really conscious of the momentous 
effects which his decision may produce, is not likely 
to feel that he needs no help and guidance from a 
wisdom higher than his own. It is only by degrees 
that we are coming to appreciate the glory and 
dignity of journalism. Till the old folly which 
looked upon the newspaper with contempt and deri- 
| sion has entirely disappeared, the newspaper will 
never reach its true level. To give those who serve 
us the honour which is their due, is the best way to 
make them realise the dignity and the responsibility 
of their calling. 


| 


A RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN EDINBURGH. 


It is often difficult to get a fire to start, but once 
it is well alight, how quickly the flame spreads! So 
is it with all good work. It is but a short time since 
the religious movement at Cambridge which has 
attracted so much interest outside, really began to 
make itself felt; but now it has not only spread 
where it began, but has also been carried elsewhere. 
In Edinburgh a very remarkable work is going on. 
Before the visit of Stanley Smith and Studd, hearts 
had been stirred, but their appeal seemed to add new 
force, and since that time sympathy has been intensi- 
fied. Night after night great meetings have been 
held, crowded by the undergraduates and their 
friends. The Principal of thg University has pre- 
sided on at least one pits and to Professor 
Drummond above all other men the success of the 
mission (for a true mission it is) must be attributed. 
No one could be better qualified to deal with the intel- 
lectual difficulties which bar the way to faith in 
Christ than the author of the now famous book on 
‘* Natural Law in the Spiritual World ;” but after all, 
for one who is kept away by intellectual difficulties, 
there are ten who are affected by moral hindrances. 
Happily Professor Drummond is a true man as well 
as an able philosopher; he has a heart as well asa 
mind, and is just the one who can give the help which 
these seekers after God specially need. “One thing 
is needful;” that one thing is to know Christ— 
this is the professor's one thought. Had he been 
still away in Africa, the movement would have 
been without its strongest and most devoted sup- 
porter. The university meetings are of special 
importance ; not because all the men to be found 
there are the ablest and the best, but because there 
are numbers of them together, and living under such 
conditions that they act and react upon one another ; 
touch a few, and you touch them all, as if they were 
united by an electric chain. And, further, they are 
at that time of life particularly open to religious in- 
fluence. The experience of the last few months 
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shows how much may be done here by those who set 
to work in the right spirit and in the right way. 


LOYALTY IN IRELAND. 


It is a great relief that the visit of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales to Ireland has been such a success 
from beginning to end. The few exceptions to the 
heartiness and cordiality of their welcome have only 
thrown the general enthusiasm into stronger relief. 
During the last few years with all their melancholy 
history of bloodshed and cruelty and crime, we have 
been compelled to dwell so intensely upon the darker 
side of Irish life that we have been in some danger 
of forgetting, at any rate sometimes, that the land 
agitation is not the only thing for which the people 
of Ireland care, and that though there is much dis- 
content there is much loyalty as well. We cannot 
be too thankful that the visit has not been darkened 
by any unpleasant incident. A very few such occur- 
rences would have intensified prejudices that are 
already too common over here in England and would 
have caused inconceivable misfortune. The Prince 
and Princess showed true wisdom in the confidence 
which they put in the people; it was their truest 
safety. Such opportunities as the Prince had of 
showing his interest in the condition of the labouring 
poor and his sympathy with suffering and distress 
he made good use of ; and his evident and genuine 
earnestness seems to have produced a real effect 
upon Irish feeling. One cannot but wish that he 
could have gone over freely and without ceremony 
to study the condition of the people. That would 
have touched the heart of the nation, and might 
have done more lasting good than half-a-dozen coer- 
cive measures. Now, however, that the precedent 
has been set, the visit may be repeated, and repeated 
under different conditions. 


LORD SHAFTESBURY AND THE LUNACY ACT. 


It is wonderful how much valuable service the 
nation receives unrewarded and often unknown. 
Comparatively few people can have been aware till 
Lord Shaftesbury sent in his resignation to the Lord 
Chancellor that he had served as a Commissioner in 
Lunacy for more than fifty-five years. Every one will 
be sorry that he is withdrawing from the post, the 
more so, that it is through his repugnance to pro- 
posed legislation, for his long practical experience 
gives his deliberate opinion unusual weight. The 
present state of our Lunacy Laws, as several recent 
cases have proved, is simply scandalous. An unscru- 
pulous medical man has an enormous power, while, 
on the other hand, it is often difficult in the most 
genuine cases to procure the certificates necessary 
for placing a patient under restraint, through the 
very natural reluctance of physicians to take upon 
themselves the responsibility in the existing condi- 
tion of the law. The Bill which the Lord Chancellor 
has introduced is intended to remedy glaring evils, 
but Lord Shaftesbury believes that it will place an 
undue power in the hands of incompetent magis- 
trates; that it will lead to concealment of malady, 





till concealment is no longer possible; and, worst of 
all, to clandestine confinement. His objections de- 
serve the most careful attention. We have made 
such progress in our treatment of the insane that it 
would be lamentable if through any error we were 
led to retrace our steps. 


VILLAGE CHOIRS. 


If one may slightly alter a political maxim which 
is very popular just now, music, to take any real 
hold upon the country as a whole, must be of the 
people, for the people, and by the people. The 
music must be such as they can understand and 
appreciate; simple, tender, stirring, grand, not too 
ingenious, nor over subtle. It must be chosen for 
the audience to enjoy, not that performers may have 
an opportunity of parading their dexterity and 
mechanical skill. And lastly, the people must learn 
to be performers instead of spectators; and this is 
indeed the most important point of all. Carry: this, 
and the whole position issecured. Ifthose who play 
and those who sing are taken from the people, we 
may be quite sure that the music they choose will 
represent the taste of the class to which they them- 
selves belong ; and while they are sure to move on to 
higher levels, the advance will be gradual, and they 
will carry their fellows on with them. From this 
point of view, an experiment like that recently made 
by the Duke of Westminster on his estates in Che- 
shire, becomes most interesting. He organized choirs 
in four villages, and provided an efficient teacher 
who went the round of them in turn. After a suffi- 
cient period of training, the choirs were brought 
together to be matched in rivalry one against 
another in alocal festival like the Eisteddfod in Wales 
or the choral contests of Germany. The first of 
these gatherings, held at Eaton Hall, seems to have 
been thoroughly successful. The singing was ex- 
cellent, and the performers, both children and adults, 
evidently enjoyed the new recreation. The way to 
brighten dull lives is to teach people to dosomething. 
Those who have varied the ordinary routine of school 
with a certain amount of industrial art have asserted 
again andagain that the experiment has had a wonder- 
ful success ; that it has developed unsuspected skill in 
many, while in others it has quickened their intellect 
besides developing manual dexterity. Music, when 
thoroughly taught, would have much the same effect, 
and in the course of a very few years, if the example 
set by the Duke of Westminster is followed by 
others, we may see a new and pure enjoyment 
brought within reach of the many, and no longer 
confined to the few. Already they like to listen, 
and that is something, but the essential point is that 
they should learn to produce for themselves. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 


THE NATAL BISHOPRIC. 


It is so long now since Dr. Colenso’s death, that 
only those who have some special reason to follow 
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the course of events in the Church of South Africa 
will have noticed that no successor has yet been ap- 
pointed by the Crown to the diocese of Maritzburg. 
There is a bishop indeed, for when Dr. Colenso’s 
illegal deposition was reversed by the law courts 
more than twenty years ago, some of the South 
African bishops consecrated another man to hold 
office in the same diocese ; and there have been two 
so-called bishops of Maritzburg ever since. At last 
this state of things is to come to an end. The 
Queen has been advised by her Council not to elect 
a successor to Dr. Colenso, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, with several English bishops, has also 
come to the conclusion not to stir in the matter. 
Though in some ways the decision seems to put a 
premium on revolt, its general wisdom is indisput- 
able. It puts an end to the incongruous and un- 
seemly sight of two rival prelates (if the term can 
be applied in a case where there is so much hard 
work and so little ceremony) contending in the same 
field ; each disputing the other’s right to the position 
and the title which he claims, ignoring his presence, 
and seeking to destroy his authority. And this is 
what we have seen fora very long time. Now all 
cause for conflict has been taken away, there should 
be peace in the Churches, and the past should be 
forgotten. Now that Dr. Macrorie reigns alone, let 
us hope that we shall find in him the same devotion 
to his work, and the same sympathy with the suffer- 
ing and oppressed, that made his predecessor loved 
and honoured by all those, both here and in Africa, 
who have known of his noble work. 


THE OUTBREAK IN CANADA. 


There has been so much to engross our attention 
during the last few weeks, that the very serious 
rising among the half-breeds and the Indians of 
Canada has been almost overlooked. At any other 
time it would have been regarded with serious alarm 
and apprehension. Indeed, it is distressing in the 
highest degree to find, after all the trouble we 
have taken, after all the efforts we have made to 
secure good government to the people under our rule, 
that even in the remoter parts of our great American 
dependency this spirit of hostility and discontent 
should still exist. These outbreaks seem to be almost 
chronic. Every few years sees one of them, some 
more serious, and others less. One cannot but fear 
that there is something wrong in our methods of 
administration in that part of the colony ; and when 
the troubles are over and peace is restozed, then 
will be the time to investigate the state of affairs 
thoroughly and fearlessly, and to attempt to discover 
where the irritation lies and by what it is caused. 
If we are not inclined to disturb ourselves for the 
sake of those whom we govern, we shall be compelled 
to act in the interest of the large English population 
to be found in Western Canada. At Saskatchewan, 
as the records of the missionary societies show, there 
are many now in danger for whom we are bound to 
take thought, and there are many others in like 
case in other parts of the far and unknown West. 








THE NEW FREE STATE OF THE CONGO. 


Events move with wonderful rapidity in these 
days, and every year brings some new surprise. It 
is really but a short time since the interior of Africa 
ceased to be a land of darkness and mystery to us, 
and yet now in its very heart a new state has sprung 
into existence suddenly and almost without warning. 
If it succeeds in doing all that it attempts it may 


| work a transformation indeed. Its independence 


has been recognised by the Powers of Europe; it is 
to have a strong governor and an efficient govern- 
ment. Freedom, both religious and personal, is to 
be secured, and its markets are to be open to the 
trade of the world. It is not a small state, since it 
covers an area fifteen times as great as England and 
Wales put together. A few years may see it rise to 
wealth and power. It is a grand service that the 
King of the Belgians has rendered to the cause of 
progress and civilisation. The result of his generous 
policy is important in itself, but still more valuable 
as an illustration of what may be done by a man 
who is in earnest and is resolved to use wealth well. 
Money, however, cannot work miracles alone, faith 
and love must work side by side with it. The men 
who are labouring among the natives of the Congo 
have helped to make this work possible. Those who 
have fallen there, and those who are labouring still, 
have all done their part, but for them perhaps the 
hardest part of the struggle is still tocome. In a 
short time the tide of civilisation and of commerce 
will sweep through this young world, and they will 
have to prepare those of whom they have charge 
against all the new temptations which await them. 
‘hey will have to do their work with speed, for the 
foe is close upon them, almosy in sight. 


ITI.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
A STRANGE FONT IN FIJI. 


In the Sydney Herald there is a wonderful account 
of the change that has taken place in the island of 
Fiji. The power of idolatry among the people has 
been thoroughly broken, and the worship of the past, 
with the scenes of murder and lust which accom- 
panied it, has for ever disappeared. The monuments 
of paganism survive the faith to which they be- 
longed. As it is in Athens and at Rome, so is it in 
these remote islands of the world. The Galilean 
conquers—is conquering still. A wonderful illustra- 
tion of this progress of faith is to be found in a recent 
incident which the correspondent of the newspaper 
records. There is a famous monolith at Bau, one of 
the most ancient towns in Fiji, which since time 
immemorial has been associated with bloodshed and 
idolatry. It stood in front of a temple, to it the vic- 
tims were dragged, on it their brains were beaten 
out before they were devoured. Nowa marvellous 
change has taken place. 


‘For at least thirty years this stone has had no 
stain of human blood upon it ; the pure breath of the 
| trade-wind has blown upon it, and the rains of 
| heaven have washed it for many a long year ; hurri- 
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canes have swept around it in furious whirlwinds, 
and the blazing sunshine of Fiji has bathed it in 
light and laved it with heat, and so the ministering 
agencies of nature have purified it. And now it has 
been converted into a christening font. By the con- 
sent and with the co-operation of the chiefs this 
weird relic of the past has been uprooted from the 
spot which it had occupied from the misty past, and 
was borne into the great Bau church and set up 
there. Here a cavity was hollowed out in it by the 
unpractised hands of the oldest missionary and of 
the latest recruit, which have used the stonemason’s 
chisel upon the hard stone with such effect, if with 
little science, that it is now an admirable font, but 
with such associations as few church-fonts possess.” 


Of such a transformation missionary enthusiasm 
may well boast. 


METHODISM IN THE FRIENDLY ISLANDS. 


A great disappointment has befallen Wesleyan 
Methodists all over the world in connection with their 
work at Tonga. They were proud, and they had a 
right to be proud, of the great work that they had 
done there and in the other Friendly Islands near at 
hand. They had seen a whole people rescued from 
barbarism by their labour; they had seen the new 
converts steadily advancing along the path of Chris- 
tian progress, first learning to support their own 
churches in the island, and then to take up mission 
work among their neighbours. King and people 
were advancing together, and having freely received, 
they were freely giving. But now trouble has‘come. 
The churches of Tonga were associated with the 
Methodist Conference at Sydney, and the union has 
not been altogether harmonious. Recently they 
have asked to be transferred to the New Zealand dis- 
trict, and have petitioned for the withdrawal of one 
of the ministers stationed among them. Their re- 
quest was not acceded to at once, and though a 
deputation had been appointed to confer with them, 
sooner than wait, Tonga has separated itself from the 
Methodist Church. The king hesitated for a time, 
but finally gave way, and the whole people followed 
him. The Methodist Times says that, ‘‘in three short 
weeks 11,000 adherents of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, including 1 European minister, 12 ordained 
native ministers, 800 local preachers, 600 school- 
teachers, 700 class leaders, and upwards of 5,000 
members formally joined the Free Church.” Itisa 
real blow no doubt, but to speak of the secession as 
‘*a terrible calamity ” is a little hysterical. Since, 
as the Methodist Times says itself, ‘‘ there is no doc- 
trinal or ecclesiastical difficulty,” and seeing that 
“the Free Church of Tonga is to teach Wesleyan 
doctrine, and to enforce Wesleyan discipline,” the 
difference which separation will make can hardly be 
looked upon as vital. The churches of Tonga can 
no longer claim union with the universal Methodist 
Church, but that is all. Wesleyanism will not lose 
the glory of the work that has been done ; and let us 
hope it will ever cherish a true affection for the child 
that has preferred to go out into the world and set 
up for itself. The severance should not reach to the 
heart. 





IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
EARL CAIRNS. 

The universal sorrow which the whole country 
has felt at the death of Earl Cairns shows better 
than anything else could how secondary the divi- 
sions of party and of creed really are among us in 
this land of ours. Here was a man who had takena 
prominent part in the great political battles of recent 
years ; who had been closely associated with a strong 
and determined religious party; and yet when he 
died, all felt that they had some part in the loss, and 
all the battle-cries of religion and of politics were 
hushed around his grave. He was indeed a man of 
whom the nation might well be proud. If he had 
never become anything more than a great judge, it 
would have been something to boast of, that here 
the paths to honour are so free thata man might 
make his way to the very summit of his profession 
who started without wealth or friends. But Earl 
Cairns was more thana great judge. He had shown 
himself on more than one occasion to be a statesman 
both wise and prudent, who cared much indeed for 
his party but still more for his country. And best 
of all, he had shown in his own life how the highest 
honours and the most varied earthly success might 
still leave the heart unspoiled, with its religious 
sympathy unquenched and its devotion to the Divine 
will unimpaired. The world will not forget that 
the last words uttered in public by one who spoke 
with such authority and power, were at a meeting 
called to express and develop the missionary enthu- 
siasm which he shared with an ardour that knew no 
diminution or decay. 

DR. REES. 

There is something unusually pathetic in the 
sudden and unexpected death of Dr. Rees. A few 
months ago by the votes of his brethren he was 
called to preside over the united assembly of the Con- 
gregational Churches of England and Wales, and 
now, when the day of honour of service is come, 
he has passed away. The crown which was his 
has not been worn; it goes down with him to his 
grave. Had he lived, he would have had a message 
of inspiration for those who will listen to his suc- 
cessor; and yet the very suddenness of his death 
may have its lesson for those who labour in the same 
field. He being dead will yet speak, and others will 
learn to labour with his devotion and zeal till the 
end comes for them also, and the summons finds 
them not idle but serving with such strength as years 
may have left them. Dr. Rees will leave a terrible 
gap in Wales. We can hardly realise how much a 
man of his energy and varied power does for his 
fellow-courttrymen. By pen and tongue he spoke to 
the churches of Wales. He made his influence felt 
through the press as well as from the pulpit. If 
there was a wrong to be redressed, a sin to rebuke, 
an ideal to be set before the world, he put all his 
strength into the work. In innumerable ways he 
has ennobled and enriched the spiritual life of those 
among whom he laboured. 




















LOVE’S HARVEST. 


By B. L. FARJEON, Avuruor or “ Buape or Grass,” “‘ GoLpEn GraIn,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XIII.—WINTER. 


ETURN we to the home of the Earn- 
shaws. 

It is winter. In the waning autumn lead- 
ing articles and learned letters had appeared 
in the newspapers, based upon early flights 
of migratory birds from the shores of Eng- 
land. A cold and bitter winter was pre- 
dicted from these and other signs. The 
prophets were right. It is indeed a cold and 
bitter winter. Early in November the snow 
began to fall, and continued at intervals right 
up to the third week in December. We are 
within a week of Christmas, and nipping 
winds are blowing through scanty clothing, 
chilling the hearts of the very poor, to whom 
the lovely snow, lovely in its gracefulness 
and purity, is the cruellest enemy. White 
and beautiful in the eyes of St. James ; black 
and biting in the eyes of St. Giles. Happily, 
there are good Samaritans about ; though the 
need is sostrong that there should be twenty 
forevery one. Philip Raven is at work heart 
and soul ; his book is not yet ready ; pictures 
crowd upon him; pressing duties, which he 
would consider it a crime to avoid, crowd up- 
onhim. Were he not stout-hearted he would 
wring his hands in despair. Not less merci- 
ful and compassionate is Richard Freeman, 
who is now his friend. But Freeman has 
long ago passed through experiences which 
are new to Philip, and his nature is sterner. 
His deeds are as beautiful, but in the per- 
formance of them he seems to have a certain 
scorn of himself. Praise him for a kindly 
act, and he would look coldly at you. The 
cunningest (using the word in its best sense) 
reader of human nature would be perplexed 
in the study of this strange man, pro- 
nounced by Philip Raven to be a priest. 
Perhaps it is as well that hidden depths in 
his nature are not revealed, for, despite the 
sweet humanity which beautifies his life, there 
is a lurking fire smouldering within him, which 
in special circumstances might prove danger- 
ous, and which, if it ever broke out, might 
render him an enemy to society and society’s 
laws. 





of that. But she read Doctor Howard’s 
letter many times to impress upon herself 
the duty it conveyed to her sense of right 
not to take up time which he could so much 
more usefully employ in the service of other 
sufferers. It was hard, but it was just; she 
inwardly blessed him for all his kindness to 
her, and she waited for her doom. It came, 
slowly and deceitfully, and by gradations so 
fine that she frequently beguiled herself into 
the hope that she would be spared the cruel 
blow. Indeed, her hours mercifully were so 
filled with pressing obligations that, even if 
she had had the heart, she had but little 
time for repining. Philippa was a great 
help to her with her lacework, but the young 
girl was slow at it, and took six hours to do 
what her mother usually did in one. So 
carefully nurtured and tended, so carefully 
kept from the knowledge of the anxieties 
and the necessities of their every-day life, 
had Philippa been, that recognition of their 
actual condition was almost impossible. In 
this respect Mary may have been unwise, 
but who shall blame her? Not I, nor you, I 
hope. A love so full-hearted, a life so sacri- 
ficing, cannot be condemned, cannot even 
meet with censure. Andif I take the course 
of defending her from possible reproach, my 
doing so springs only fron/ the consciousness 
that there are in the world persons so 
thoroughly cold and practical that they can 
see no merit in any act which does not strike 
at the bitter root of harsh necessity. Hither- 
to Mary had been able to provide for her 
children and her lost husband’s father. She 
had courage, she had faith, she did not sit 
down and mourn, but worked for those she 
loved to the uttermost extent of her power. 
What more could she do? Raise up terrible 
phantoms in the dim future to poison the 
present hours—strip her life and the lives of 
those dear to her of all sweetness by holding 
before their eyes an image of despair which 
would blight the flowers of youth, of home, 
of love? No. She did for the best. When 
love is allied with untiring industry, with 
sacred unselfishness, with innocence and 
purity, with prayer, and trust in God, it is 


Since the day on which she had received | to me so holy that it can do no wrong. 


Doctor Howard’s letter at the hospital, Mary | 


n.| mond could 


Earnshaw had never seen the good physician. | 


So winter crept upon her and hers. Ray- 
get no work; and indeed, with 


With her answer to the letter and with her | winter’s advent, had he obtained employment 


return of the cheque he had enclosed, she | he could not have accepted it. 


Upon this 


was —~ satisfied ; she thought no more | young man stole a sickness which is not un- 
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common to the tenderly reared of his age. 
He grew weak and thin; his movements 
were languid, like the movements of an old 
man; the sap of approaching manhood 
required what did not come within his reach 
—more nourishing food, the juices of which 
would strengthen the fibres of his body, 
warmer clothing, purer air—all these were 
required and were denied to him. Mary 
knew, and suffered the more, and denied her- 
self that she might give to him, but it was 
of no avail. 

Old Mr. Earnshaw still went out into the 
western thoroughfares with his penny toys, 
but his trade also languished, for the reason 
that Mary was compelled to cut down her 
purchases of cheap materials from which he 
made his merchandise. The little box in 
which his small store of money had for years 
been kept was now nearly always empty, 
and sometimes Mary looked forward with 
painful eagerness to his return from his day’s 
wanderings, so that she might take from the 
box the few pence he put into it, in order to 
buy bread for herfamily. And still she never 
quite lost hope; still she looked forward to 
, the gleam of sunshine which presently was 
to break through the dark clouds which en- 
compassed her, 

Perhaps as poignant a pang as any she 
experienced in connection with her circum- 
stances arose from an incident in which her 
dear ones were in no wise concerned. Not- 
withstanding her struggles and difficulties 
she had always, until lately, managed to 
spare one penny in the course of the week 
to bestow upon some person poorer than her- 
self and in more immediate need. She had 
been in the habit for years of going out of 
her way on Saturday nights for the purpose 
of slipping this penny into the hands of a 
pale-faced woman—a mother, also, like her- 
self—who stood begging in the people’s 
market of the neighbourhood. She knew 
that this woman was in terrible want, and 
that nothing but dire necessity compelled 
her to beg thus openly. Some weeks before 
Doctor Howard had informed her that her 
case was hopeless she found this woman’s 
place empty in the market, and upon inquiry 
learnt that she was dead. Her penny, how- 
ever, was not, because of this end to a weary 
life, to be diverted from its charitable pur- 
pose, and she bestowed it upon a ragged 
ittle waif, not more than four years of age, 
in whose pinched, wan face hunger most 
sadly asserted itself. After a time this for- 





lorn child was in the habit of looking for her 
on Saturday nights, and becoming her regular | 


pensioner in the’ place of the one that was 
dead, received the dole, which quickly took 
the shape of plum duff or peas pudding from 
the cheapest cook shop in all those thorough- 
fares. To the child-starveling Mary was 
indeed a ministering angel; for one night at 


least in the week he had something warm in ~ 


his stomach. But when the hard winter set 
in, and the pinch of saddest, bitterest poverty 
made itself felt in Mary’s home—when every 
penny, nay, every farthing had to be 
reckoned with—with Raymond’s uncom- 
plaining face wringing her very heart in its 
mute, unconscious appeal—she had to with- 
hold the penny from the little one waiting 
for her in the ice-bound streets. Impossible 
to describe her suffering as she thought of 
the little fellow during the first night on 
which she could not provide him with his 
humble supper. All through the night, in 
the dark as she lay abed, his ragged little 
figure was appealing to her. She had 
avoided the spot on which they usually met, 
and for many following weeks avoided it, in 
fear lest she should meet him. He sought. 
her, however, and one night, when with her 
last threepence she had bought a half-quartern 
loaf and was hastening along with it to her 
hungry ones at home, she felt a tug at her 
dress. It was her baby pensioner. He said 
nothing ; he simply looked at her with hungry 
reproach in hiseyes. She looked down upon 
him in affright, and her limbs trembled so 
that she could scarcely stand upright. It 
seemed to her in that moment as though she 
was about to commit a great crime. A sound 
escaped her lips which might have been a 
stifled cry of horror or an agonised sob of 
helpless compassion ; her children’s faces rose 
before her, and she tore herself away from 
the little ragged fellow, and flew to her 
home, where those dependent upon her were 
waiting for bread. This incident remained 
long in her mind, and occasioned her deep 
suffering. 

It was within a week of Christmas. From 
early morning Mary had been at work, en- 
deavouring to finish a piece of lace for which 
she was to be paid on the following day. 
Her eyes ached terribly, and frequently 
during the day all visible objects had faded 
from her sight for a few moments at a time. 
While she was in this state of darkness she 
continued her work mechanically, spoiling 
the pattern without being aware of it; her 
sight on each of these visitations had gra- 
dually returned to her, and she said nothing 
to her children of her distress of mind. At 
eight o’clock in the night, Philippa said— 
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“Mother, you must be tired. Put aside 
your work, and let us walk outa little. It 
will do you good.” 

“This work must be finished by to- 
morrow, dear,” said Mary. 

“Yes, I know,” said the girl; “TI will sit 
up with you to-night, if you like, and then 
it will be sure to be done.” 

“No, Philippa, no,” said Mary hurriedly ; 
“T can manage it alone, I dare say.” She 
set aside her work. “Get me my hat, dear, 
a walk will freshen me up; though you must 
not think I am very tired. You want to 
see the shops, Philippa.” 

‘Yes, mother.” 

“Come then, we will just run out for half 
an hour.” 

She would not have complied so readily 
had she not feared that by overtaxing her 
eyes she would be doing more harm than 
good. To rest them a little would benefit 
them. So she and Philippa went out into 
the streets. 

The shops were gay with lights and Christ- 
mas temptations, and Philippa gazed on the 
bright things with something of longing in 
her heart. The mother’s heart was faint 
and cold, for the deadly film was over her 
eyes again, and all was blank before her. 

“This is a beautiful window, mother.” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

Christmas cards, toys, rolls of ribbon, hand- 
kerchiefs, pretty devices, artificial flowers, 
all tastefully arranged. It was one of those 
miscellaneous shops with which busy London 
neighbourhoods abound, and which seem to 
deal in everything a young girl would like 
to buy. Philippa was full of admiration, 
praising this and that, and speaking with 
quite natural excitement. 

‘One day when we are rich,” she said, 
“you and I, mother, will come out and buy 
ever so many things. We shall be rich one 
day ; grandfather is certain of it.” 

“Grandfather is always very hopeful, 
dear.” 

“So are you, mother, are you not ?” 

“Yes, dear. It will be a beautiful day 
for us when grandfather’s words come true.” 

“Which of those two hats do you like 
best, mother—the one trimmed with daisies 
or the one trimmed with forget-me-nots ?” 

“Which do you like best, dear child ?” 

“T like them both, but I think the daisies 
are the prettiest.” 

“TI think so too, dear,” said Mary, unable 
to repress a slight shiver. 

* Are you cold, mother ?” 
“No, dear, not at all.” 








“Now we will walk along a little more 
briskly. Of course you say you are not cold, 
just because it delights me to look at the 
windows. I am cold, too. Come along, 
mother, come along.” 

“Philippa,” said Mary, very sweetly, and 
in a low tone, “the air already has done me 
good.” 

“T knew it would.” 

“But my eyes do feel tired a little.” 

“Poor mother!” murmured Philippa, 
stroking Mary’s hand. 

“ And I think,” continued Mary cheerfully, 
“if I were to shut them, and you would lead 
me along, and describe everything you see, 
that by the time we get home they would be 
as strong as ever.” 

“Yes, mother, yes,” said Philippa merrily, 
linking her arm close in her mother’s, “ of 
course I will. You shall see everything 
through my eyes. I will lead you very 
carefully, and you must promise me to pre- 
tend that you are blind all the way home.” 

*I promise, my dear; but you must not 
pass anything you would like to look at.” 

So the daughter led the mother through 
the busy streets, threading her way with 
many a merry word, pausing frequently, and 
describing the shops and the windows, and 
all the bright goods displayed therein. They 
stopped before a space occupied by a vendor 
of holly and misletoe and Christmas-trees. 

“There are not so many berries on the 
holly this year as the last, fnother.” 

“No, my dear ?” 

“Not near so many ; but the misletoe is 
full of berry. Shall we have a Christmas- 
tree this year ?” 

“T am afraid, dear, that we shall not be 
able to afford it. But we will be just as 
happy without one.” 

“Yes, mother, and we will make up for it 
another year.” 

There was no regret in Philippa’s voice, 
but her wistful look would have betrayed 
her could her mother have seen it. 

They remained out for an hour, and when 
they reached their street-door Philippa said— 

“Now we are home, and you can open 
your eyes.” 

Mary did so in fear, and, to her great joy, 
could dimly see her daughter’s face. 

“Kiss me, darling,” she said; “we have 
had a happy walk.” 


CHAPTER XIV.—FROM PHILIP RAVEN TO SIR 
WILLIAM WENTWORTH. 


“ My DEAR Sirk WILLIAM,— 
“Let me first thank you for your in- 
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vitation to spend Christmas with you in the 
country. Under ordinary circumstances 
nothing would give me greater pleasure, but 
I have so many duties pressing upon me that 
I cannot possibly leave my present field of 
labour. I am sure you will excuse and will 
not blame me. Gratitude for all you have 
done for me might make it appear incumbent 
upon me to obey your slightest wish, but I 
have no fear that you will be annoyed at my 
determination to spend Christmas among my 
poor. It would distress me to be away from 
them ; I should not be able to drive them 
from my thoughts, and you would therefore 
find me the dullest of companions. All hap- 
piness attend you ; all good be yours. I shall 
think of you during the holiday season, and 
you, who have been to me the truest friend 
man ever had, will be first and foremost in 
my Christmas garland of cherished memories. 
I have sufficient cause to think of you, with- 
out reference to the more remote past, and 
hundreds of poor people will have sufficient 
cause to bless you. The cheque for one 
hundred pounds enclosed in the letter I re- 
ceived from you yesterday, to be spent as 
Richard Freeman and I deem best in the 
service of the poor, gave me a pleasure I can 
scarcely express. As I drew it from the 
envelope I seemed to hear a chorus of thank- 
ful voices from women and children, It is 
they who are the most demonstrative ; men’s 
needs are hardly less great, but when relief 
is given men are quieter than women and 
children ; and that some are sullen and some 
shame-faced does not appear to me quite un- 
natural. 

“Tt is an agreeable pleasure to me that, in 
the disposal of this Christmas gift, you have 
associated Richard Freeman’s name with 
mine. You could hardly fail to be interested 
in him after the many descriptions I have 
given of the noble sacrifices made by this 
working man for his fellow-workers ; but I 
must not lay myself open to the charge of 
laying bare only one side of his character, 
and I therefore proceed to the narration of 
an incident which I think you should be 
made acquainted with. You have thrown 
out hints in one or two of your letters of a 
probable meeting between you and my friend 
Freeman, and I wish you to know all that I 
know of him, and to see not only that part 
of him which you cannot help admiring, but 
also something of him which you may feel 
disposed to censure. 

“You remember the name of Jane Wrax- 
hall, of whom I spoke in a letter some months 
ago. lf the sad details of her death and 


burial have escaped your memory, I should 
wish you, before proceeding farther, to read 
that letter again, so that you may the more 
correctly understand the incident I am about 
to describe. (You see, my dear sir, that I 
bear in mind what you told me about my 
letters—that you did not destroy them, but 
kept them for possible future reference and 
use.) Yesterday evening Richard Freeman 
and I were walking home to my room in 
company, and it happened that he was talk- 
ing of this Jane Wraxhall. If I have failed 
in imparting to you a true sense of the 
‘thoroughness’ of Freeman’s nature I have 
failed altogether in my delineation of his 
character. He is ‘thorough’ in everything 
he undertakes; he has something of the 
sleuth-hound in him, and it is his bent to 
track most things to their source. Thus, 
when poor Jane Wraxhall was buried in the 
grave in which her baby lay, he made it his 
business to trace the course of her career 
from the time of her arrival in London down 
to her death. I had no suspicion of this ; 
he made no mention of it; and I supposed 
him to be too busy upon other matters to be 
able to spare time for a story, however sad, 





whose last page seemed to me to be written. 
| I was mistaken. Yesterday in our walk he 
| told me that he was acquainted with all the 
particulars of her history. 

«J will not shock you with it,’ he said ; 
‘but there are men walking the streets under 
the shelter of the law who are as guilty as 
the worst murderer that ever took innocent 
life.’ 

“He spoke these words as we stood at the 
door of a house I had occasion to enter. He 
said he would wait for me, and I left him in 
the street. I remained in the house about 
ten minutes, and when I returned to the 
street I looked for Richard Freeman. He 
was not in sight; but at a short distance from 
the house I observed an excited crowd in the 
roadway, and heard voices, one of which was 
unmistakably that of Freeman. I pushed 
through the crowd, and saw Freeman occu- 
pying a clear space in the centre, holding in 
his grasp a man well known and thoroughly 
feared in all the surrounding neighbourhood. 
This man’s name is Thrifty Miller; he is a 
money-lender and usurer, a landlord, a tally- 
man—one of a class of men whose business 
is conducted upon principles which bring 
misery and despair upon all who have deal- 
ings with them. 

“Don’t crowd upon me,’ cried Freeman 
to the people; ‘I have an account to settle 
with this man.’ 
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“They obeyed him readily enough, even 
with eagerness. From the faces of many I 
judged that any account which Freeman had 
to settle with this Thrifty Miller which 
would bring punishment upon the usurer 
was likely to be a great satisfaction to them. 
Freeman was quivering with indignation ; 
Thrifty Miller was white with fear, and beg- 
ging for mercy. 

“** Mercy, you cur!’ cried Freeman, ‘what 
mercy do you show to others? Fair dealing 
you shall have ; no, not fair dealing, for that 
would leave you dead on the ground ; but 
I promise you a taste of it. By the Mosaic 
law you owe two lives, and you have only 
one to pay them with.’ 

“By some means he had obtained posses- 
sion of a horsewhip, which he held, doubled 
up, in his hand. I suspect that a carter had 
lent it to him, for such a man, whose horse 
and cart were standing in the road, was look- 
ing composedly on. As Freeman raised the 
whip, and as Thrifty Miller cowered in dread 
of the coming blow, I thought it right to in- 
terfere. 

“What are you about ?’ I asked, in a tone 
so low that it could only reach his ears. 
‘You are beside yourself with passion. If 
the man has done wrong let the law punish 
him. 

“The law protects him,’ replied Freeman 
sternly ; ‘it does not reach the monster. 
Let me alone. Ihonour you, butI am under 
the influence of a dangerous mood. I am 
responsible for my act, and I am prepared to 
justify it in the face of the world.’ 

“T saw that further remonstrance on my 
part would aggravate the mischief, and I 
deemed it best to hold my tongue. The 
people gathered round had watched my in- 
terference with disfavour, and as I stood aside 
I heard a murmur of satisfaction from them. 
Freeman raised the whip again. 

“<This,’ he said, ‘for Jane Wraxhall lying 
in her grave, to which you drove her!’ The 
whip descended; the lash which Freeman 
administered was a merciless one, and the 
usurer shrieked as he felt it. ‘This,’ con- 
tinued Freeman, ‘for the baby lying by Jane 
Wraxhall’s side !? Again the whip was raised 
and descended; another merciless lash was 
administered, and the usurer shrieked the 
louder. Then Freeman released him, and he 
fell upon the ground. ‘ You know my name,’ 
he said to the prostrate man, ‘and where I 
live. My wish is that you should bring me 
before a magistrate for the assault. If by 
any means | could compel you to do so, I 
would adopt them. Thank you, men and 








women ’—this to the crowd—‘for allowing 
justice to take itscourse. If any of you have 
daughters keep them from this craven here.’ 

“Their countenances bespoke their admira- 
tion. They made room for him and me, and 
we passed through them arm-in-arm. 

“Tt astonished me to find that Freeman 
had suddenly grown quite calm ; there was 
no trace of passion remaining in him. 

““*My dangerous mood is over,’ he said. 
‘I could no more help doing what I have 
done than I can prevent the visitation of 


death when my time arrives. Now you 
know the story of Jane Wraxhall. I will 
relieve your mind upon one point. This is 


the end of the affair; the villain will not 
have the courage to carry it to its natural 
end. But that did not influence me. Let 
us talk of something pleasanter.’ 

“T make no comment on this incident ; I 
leave you to judge for yourself. 

“He accompanied me home, and there 
your letter and your cheque awaited me. 
The effect it had upon me was one of unmiti- 
gated gratitude and thankfulness. I gave 
audible expression to my feelings. Freeman 
said very little; he was much graver and 
steadier than I. One remark he made which 
I shall chronicle. 

“¢T pity the rich,’ he said, ‘ but when such 
an experience as this comes across me I envy 
them.’ 

“He desired me to thank you for your 
confidence and trust in hii; you may be 
sire it will not be abused. 

“We have been busy mapping out schemes 
as to the best method of expending your 
hundred pounds, so as to do the greatest 
amount of good, and we have almost decided 
upon a plan. It is this. 

“One-fourth the sum to be distributed 
among persons who would rather starve than 
beg. There are such. Within fifty yards of 
the house in which I live two sisters died of 
starvation four days ago. They had been 
starving for months, and were too proud (I 
use the accepted term) to beg. So carefully 
had they concealed their condition from the 
knowledge of the neighbours that no sus- 
picion of their sufferings existed. These 
women had not touched wine, or beer, or 
spirits for years ; therefore no charge of in- 
temperance could be laid at their door. They 
worked for a cheap tailor, and their united 
earnings when they were in health averaged 
seven shillings a week. One, falling sick, 
had strength no longer to ply her needle ; 
so she lay down to die. The other, over- 
taxing herself, likewise fell sick, and she lay 
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down to die by the side of her sister. They 
were found at the point of death, and the 
efforts made to save them were unavailing. 
The evidence at the inquest as to the cause 
of death was conclusive. Freeman tells me 
that there are many such cases of slow star- 
vation and terrible need in the neighbourhood, 
and he undertakes that there shall be a 
practical pennyworth of good done for every 
penny expended of the twenty-five pounds 
seb apart for these special cases. The remain- 
ing seventy-five pounds will be thus expended. 
A large hall can be secured, in which we shall 
place benches and tables to accommodate 
nearly two hundred persons. Plates, knives 
and forks, and spoons can be hired, the hirer 
taking all risks, for a very moderate sum. 
In the rear of the hall is a capacious kitchen, 
in which, with proper system, the cooking of 
food for several hundreds of persons can be 
efficiently done. The cooks and waiters will 
be volunteers, who receive nopay. Freeman 
has already the names of sixteen volunteers 
on his list, every one of whom he personally 
knows. At three o’clock on Christmas Day 
the door of the hall will be opened, and a 
gmoking-hot dinner of meat, vegetables, bread, 
and pudding will be served to all who like to 
apply for it. No questions will be asked. 
Half an hour will be allowed to each-diner, 
whose place, upon retirement, will be filled 
by the next applicant. Care will be taken, 
as far as practicable, that the weakest shall 
not be crowded out; children will be espe- 
cially looked after. Freeman says, after 
all expenses are paid unconnected with the 
actual purchase of food, that he will be able 
to supply at least fifteen hundred substantial 
dinners, and perhaps two thousand. What 
he has set his heart upon is that the appli- 
ants shall have a hearty, wholesome meal. 
‘You shall see a sight in Christian England,’ 
he said to me, ‘that you shall not forget till 
your dying day.’ 

“Into the hard and fast wisdom of this 
plan I do not propose to go; its practical 
humanity is sufficient for me, and I have 
almost pledged myself toit. Iam quite aware 
that it is open to objection, and that persons 
who look upon charity with mathematical 
eyes will find much to say against it, espe- 
cially against that branch of it which insists 
that no questions shall be asked. I shall not 
argue or quarrel with them; they go their 
way, We go ours; and for any good they do 
I, as a brother worker whose views are not 
in accordance with theirs, am grateful. 

“You ask me what kind of personal stand- 
ing I have among those in whose midst I am 





living. I reply, one that satisfies me, At 
first I was regarded with suspicion by some, 
who, because I did not drink with them, ana 
was not a costermonger, or a navvy, or a 
chimney-sweep, or (may be) a thief, regarded 
me asinimical tothem. Much of that feeling 
has worn away, and even men who are but 
too familiar with prison walls occasionally 
return my greeting. I think the circumstance 
of my being a cripple, and of my being unable 
to walk without the aid of a crutch-stick, has 
been of use to me; that I labour under some 
kind of misfortune is a link between us. 

“A joyful Christmas to you, dear sir, and 
many,many years of happiness. Believe me to 
be faithfully yours, “ PHILIP RAVEN.” 


CHAPTER XV.—A DESERTION AND A 
MEETING. 

PETER LAMb’s impression that London 
was a lonely world grew stronger as time 
rolled by. When a man elevates himself so 
far above his fellows as he did by sitting on 
the top of a mast thirty feet above the 
chimney-pots of his neighbours’ houses, he 
may be said by his own act to cut himself 
aloof from his species ; moreover, when he 
deliberately and regularly occupies this 
perch for a certain number of hours out of 
every twenty-four, it is in a measure a decla- 
ration that he prefers his own society to that 
of his fellow-man. As a rule, his fellow-man 
resents this action, and is as little inclined to 
be wooed as the offender is to woo; people 
do not like to be looked down upon from a 
lofty height by one no better than them- 
selves. Had Peter Lamb occupied his perch 
alone, with only himself for company, some 
tender-hearted persons, say of the opposite 
sex, might have taken pity upon him, and 
out of that pity made advances tohim. But 
Peter Lamb was not alone ; he had a monkey 
for a friend—a plain and offensive declara- 
tion that he preferred monkey to man— 
which alienated from him even those few 
who might otherwise have been disposed to 
court his society. ‘He'll tumble off one of 
these nights,” said the neighbours, “and be 
dashed to pieces. And serve him right!’ 
They did not take into account the sweet 
little cherub that sits up aloft to watch over 
the life ‘of poor Jack—the cherub in this 
case being a very ugly monkey, Barbery by 
name, who, whatever may have been his 
opinion as to the loneliness of our great 
Babylon, appeared to enjoy life as much as 
any monkey could do who had. been torn 
from his native wilds and plunged into a 
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very vortex of lower civilisation. A contem- 
plative monkey, with a faculty apparently 
A man learned in 
monkey ways might have plucked subtle 
meanings from the profound face lifted to 
the face of Peter Lamb when that worthy 
toiler of the sea held forth upon things in 
general. He seemed to understand every 
word that was uttered, and that he kept his 
opinions to himself was an example which 
might with advantage be followed by some 
humans. 

It has already been stated that Barbery 
enjoyed life; he would have been a most 
ungrateful creature had he not, for in Peter 
Lamb he had not only a master but a friend. 
For want of better occupation, the old sailor 
set up a school, with the monkey for pupil. 
There is scarcely anything that Barbery was 
not capable of learning, except to read, and 
speak, and write. Certain sounds he pro- 
duced which Peter Lamb understood, and 
he would run his eyes down the columns of 
& newspaper with a critical and sagacious air. 
I am sorry to say that his master occasionally 
gave him a glass of rum, which he tossed off 
as readily as the veriest old toper, and that 
he also learnt tosmoke. Peter Lamb bought 
a pipe for the creature, witha stem which he 
could not bite through, and master and 
monkey would often smoke a pipe of choice 
and very strong old pigtail in company. But 


with all these accomplishments, and despite | 


Barbery’s aptitude in picking up small vices, 
Peter Lamb felt a want in his life—the want 
of 4 human friend. With the memory of 
the meeting between him and Mary Earn- 
shaw always in his mind, it is a fact that he 
frequently walked the streets in search of 
her, and that he was continually reproaching 
himself for not having made himself ac- 
quainted with her address. “I might have 
been a brother to her,” he thought; “or if 
she is unmarried, she mightn’t have been un- 
willing to take an old sailor’s name, being 
poor and in trouble, and the old sailor 
having more money than he knows what to 
do with. Anyway, I could have been her 
friend, and kept her out of further trouble. 
The poor lass!” No lordling of the “good 
old times” ever thought of his lady-love more 
tenderly and honestly than Peter Lamb 
thought of Mary Earnshaw. But his search 
for her was futile, and, indeed, to quote an 
old proverb, it was like looking for a needle 
in a bottle of hay. 

Christmas was very near, and one night, 
after Peter Lamb had had his spell upon the 
yard-arm of his mast, wherefrom he had 





gazed for an hour and more upon the white 
streets and roofs, which from his altitude 
presented the prettiest sight imaginable, he 
resolved to take a stroll. ‘“TI'll walk to the 
hospital and round about,” he said. ‘“ May- 
hap I may come across her after all.” Out 
he went, holding Barbery close to him by 
a chain. Although he did not meet Mary 
Earnshaw, the night was not barren of event. 

Whitechapel was a blaze of light. In some 
parts the road was lined with sellers of cheap 
goods, whose stalls were surrounded by 
buyers and curious-mongers. Here a Cheap 
Jack was selling his wares, and recommend- 
ing them with a voluble humour which occa- 
sioned great merriment. His lungs must 
have been made of brass, his throat of steel ; 
his deep resonant voice was more fitted for 
heroic utterances than for the vending of 
twopenny and threepenny trash. The pith 
of his popularity lay in social pleasantries, 
which, being delivered in a jokesome, familiar 
style, were especially palatable to the female 
portion of his audience, who screamed with 
laughter at his good-humoured allusions to 
the matrimonial state. Near him wasa rival 
who occupied a loftier platform—a Cheap 
Jack who dealt in politics, and whose audi- 
ence mainly consisted of men, among them 
some who seemed to see an intimate connec- 
tion between politics and pipkins. Both of 
these peripatetic tradesmen were doing a 
good trade. Here were a crammed with 
halfpenny and penny toys for the Christmas 
tree. Here a vendor of sweetstuff, who, 
armed with portable stove, molasses, sugar, 
and all necessary ingredients, was making 
hardbake and toffy before the very eyes of 
lis juvenile audience, who were sucking their 
lips in visions of anticipatory delight, or in 
actual enjoyment of the pennies which had 
already found their way into the sweetstuff- 
man’s pocket. Here was a stall thickly hung 
with joints and cuts of beef and mutton and 
pork, which were being Dutch-auctioned 
by a fat, red-faced butcher, who chopped and 
sliced his meat with marvellous rapidity and 
intelligence, to suit the unexpressed wishes 
of those who were marketing for to-morrow’s 
dinner. Beggars who stood mute with out- 
stretched hands, or sang hymns to an accom- 
paniment on melodeon or American organ, 
or besought passers-by to pity the poor blind, 
or exhibited maimed limbs to excite compas- 
sion, or offered staylaces for sale; dealers in 
cooked whelks and mussels at a penny 
a small saucerful, with as much vinegar 
thrown in as you like to help yourselves to ; 
costermongers selling greens and sprats a 
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penny a pound—these were but a few of the 
pictures of an animated scene in which those 
who were able to read between the lines 
could see pretty faithfully portrayed the 
lives of the poor of our modern Babylon. 

Peter Lamb did not possess this gift of 
insight. The low roar of voices mingled 
with the loud, harsh cries of the salesmen, 
the squeezing and pushing, the blocked 
thoroughfares, confused and bewildered him. 
He would have been more at home on a 
rough sea, with a black sky above him, and 
a fierce wind lashing the waves to fury. As 
he was beating his way through the busy 
crowd, he felt a tug at the chain by which 
he held his monkey. Looking down he saw 
the monkey pulling at the chain, as though 
eager to get at some person near him. 
“What is it, Barbery?” growled Peter 
Lamb; “what is it? Are you growing as 
mad as the rest of em? Let us steer clear 
of this hurricane as quick as we can.” It 
was not so easy, and would have resulted in 
collisions had Barbery continued to tug at 
the chain, but the monkey suddenly became 
quiet, and followed his master without resist- 
ance. “I had a better opinion of you, Bar- 
bery,” said Peter Lamb, halting at the corner 
of a thoroughfare which afforded a refuge 
from the fevered life by which he had been 
surrounded. “I thought you had some sense 
in you; or perhaps your're tired of me. All 
right, my lad, you’re free to go. I'll keep 
no creature with me who doesn’t care to 
stop.” With that he let go the chain. To 
his consternation and astonishment, Barbery, 
feeling himself free, darted instantly away, 
and was lost to sight. 

Perhaps nothing in the world could have 
so discomposed the old sailor as this base 
desertion of his only friend. Tears filled his 
eyes ; he dashed them away angrily. All 
the worst qualities of human and animal 
nature were typified in this simple act of the 
creature he had thought bound to him by 
the closest ties. To say that London was 
now a lonely world to him is but a feeble 
description of the feeling of desolation which 
came upon him, but to be thus betrayed and 
deserted was an outrage so vile that he drove 
the softer mood away, and gave vent to his 
passion in passionate words. ‘Monkey or 
man,” he cried, “ you are all the same! I'll 
have nothing more to do with either of you! 
The land’s not worth living on: it breeds 
deceit and ingratitude. A proper return, 
isn’t it, my lad, for all I’ve done for you? 
Well, the loss is yours, Barbery.” But al- 
though he tried to brave it out in this way, 





he did not succeed ; the loss was his, more 
than Barbery’s, and he felt it keenly. He 
had given utterance to longer speeches than 
are here set down, and, hating the light and 
the contact with human beings, had uncon- 
sciously wandered into deserted thorough- 
fares. He had a better knowledge of the 
locality than he had on the day he met Mary 
Earnshaw, and he made his way slowly home- 
ward, muttering indignantly as he stumbled 
along, and feeding his soul with just such 
bitterness as turned old Timon into a savage 
misanthrope. But he had better fortune 
than that which befel the princely Athenian. 
He heard hurried steps behind ium, and 
before he had time to look round, Barbery 
had jumped on to his shoulder, and was 
stroking his face. ‘“ What now, what now?” 
he muttered. ‘“ Have you thought better of 
it, my lad? Well, I forgive you, Barbery, I 
forgive you. But what was your reason ? 
Tell me that.” Then he became aware that 
Barbery had not returned alone. By his side 
stood a man, whose face, being bowed upon 
his breast, was not clearly visible to him in 
the dimly lighted street. 

“Ts it you,” asked Peter Lamb, “who 
brought my monkey back ?” 

“‘ Rather,” replied the man, “it was he 
who brought me to you. And now I know 
his reason for it.” 

Peter Lamb pondered a moment. The 
stranger’s voice was low and sad, but there 
was a ring in it which seemed familiar to him. 

“Come into the light, my lad,” he said, 
“and let me see your face.” 


CHAPTER XVI.—PETER LAMB FINDS THE 
CONNECTING LINK IN A DREAM. 


THE stranger was about to comply with 
Peter Lamb’s request, which was made in 
the friendliest tone and spirit, when an in- 
fluence more powerful than impulse restrained 
him. 

“T am in haste,” he said, “ and have not a 
moment to spare. I have only just landed—” 

Peter Lamb interrupted him. “Just 
landed, my lad! You're a stranger in Lon- 
don, then?” A conclusion which was more 
sympathetic than pertinent. 

“Yes, I’m a stranger here,” replied the 
man, with a hesitation so slight that it escaped 
Peter Lamb’s observation. 

“What ship, my lad ?” 

“The Falcon.” 

“Trades to Australia—a rare fast clipper. 
Is that where you hail from?” 

“Yes.” 
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“ How many days ?” 

“ Seventy-one.” 

“She’s done it in less. Don’t sheer off 
like that, mate ; I haven’t thanked you for 
bringing Barbery back.” 

“T have told you that it was he who 
brought me, not I who brought him.” 

“So you said, but hang me if I can get the 
connecting link between you and me and 
him. There is one, I reckon.” 

“There is one if your name is Peter 
Lamb.” 

‘“‘ That’s me, for sure, and I’m not an inch 
nearer the link.” 

Again there was the slightest pause on the 
part of the stranger. ‘Do you live far from 
this spot ?” 

“Within a knot, I should say.” 

“Tf you don’t object to give me your 
address, maybe I'll call on you and make 
myself known.” 

Peter Lamb gave him the address, adding, 


“ And hark you, my lad, I shall be glad to | 


see you to clear up matters between us. 
For I’m as much in the dark here,” touching 
his forehead with his forefinger, “‘as you are, 
standing in the shadows you seem to be so 
fond of. What, you're off, are you? Well, 
good night, if it must be.” 

“ Good night.” 

The next moment Peter Lamb was alone 
with Barbery, whose movements once more 
perplexed him. As the stranger departed, 
which he did with sudden swiftness, the 
monkey jumped from Peter Lamb’s shoulder 
and ran after him. Almost in the same 
moment he ran back to his master, and made 
as though he wished the old sailor to follow 
the stranger. 

“Tf I wasn’t sure,” said Peter Lamb to 
Barbery, “that you had the sense of a human 
creature, I should begin to think you were 
about to lose your wits. But there’s a 

‘meaning in you, Barbery, that I can’t fathom, 
beat about as I may. His voice I’ve heard 
before—that’s certain, but why did he hide 
his face? Can you tell me that?” He 
peered petulantly into the grave face of 
Barbery, with whose chattering he was fain 
to be contented, though it in no wise enlight- 
ened him. He walked home, very much 
puzzled and interested, and it was not till he 
was in the land of dreams that some solution 
of the enigma presented itself. Put together 
in intelligible sequence, the following fancies 
will explain themselves. 

It was within a few days of the arrival of 
his vessel in Hobson’s Bay, on the occasion of 
his last voyage as an able-bodied seaman. 








A pitch dark night; a storm raging, sails 
flapping and torn to shreds in the tempest ; 
hoarse cries resounding, and brave men 
battling with the elements ; hatchways bat- 
tened down, and the frightened passengers 
beneath screaming and sobbing, believing 
their last hour had come. All night long the 
struggle of courage, endurance, and skill with 
wave and wind continued, and when the 
welcome daylight came the danger was over, 
but Peter Lamb lay helpless under a fallen 
mast, his leg broken in three places. 

He is lying in bed in a hospital in Mel- 
bourne ; his ship is on her way back to 
England’s shores. ‘Though it is thousands of 
miles away, he sees it as he lies in the con- 
valescent ward, with the windows open. In 
the distance he sees the sea-line, defined by 
a telegraph wire, and beyond it the sea he 
loves so well, but which he shall serve no 
longer, being minus a leg. 

He is well again, and stumping the streets 
of the golden city. His occupation gone, 
what shall he turn his hand to? Nothing of 
a scholar, with no available trade at his 
fingers’ ends, there is here one fascinating 
resource for strong muscle and willing heart. 
The gold-fields are in full swing, waiting for 
one and all. If he cannot reef and furl, he 
can dig. Behold him, therefore, pegging 
away through the bush, with merry heart at 
the prospect before him. His pockets are 
empty. Whatthen? The world of gold is 
his oyster, which he with/pick shall open. 
So he wends his way through the bush, a 
hundred miles and odd, and camps in the 
woods at night, and sleeps with the stars 
shining on him. 

He sets up his tent on a new gold-field ; 
but he does not live alone. Good Luck 
pays him a visit, and likes him so well that 
he remains. He works as a “ hatter,” that is, 
in gold-fields’ parlance, he works without a 
mate. All the better fortune his, for mark- 
ing out a good claim, dead on the golden 
gutter, every pennyweight of precious metal 
he washes out is his, without division. He 
washes out more than pennyweights; he 
washes out pounds’ weight of gold, which 
he sells for something less than four coined 
sovereigns an ounce. His shaft getting 
deeper every day, for the gutter dips at 
an acute angle, he begins to find it difficult 
to work. Another pair of hands and arms, 
and another man with the proper complement 
of legs, are necessary for the digging out of 
the auriferous earth. Mates he can get in 
abundance, now that he is in luck; but he 
does not see the fairness of it, Hired labour 
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is preferable, and he falls across a man with 
whom good luck will have nought to do. This 
man is poor, almost to starvation point ; he 
has toiled on the gold-fields for long, long 
years, and it has been as much as he could 
accomplish to keep body and soul together. 
He has been the sport of fortune from first 
to last. His name is Paul Cumberland. A 
strangely silent, strangely patient man; al- 
ways sad, but never querulous or complain- 
ing; one who never mixes with his fellow- 
men, who never joins them in their revels, 
who never takes sides in quarrels, who never 
makes friendships. For which reasons— 
emphasised as they are by persistent bad 
fortune—he is avoided as he wishes to be, 
and lives a lonely life. Peter Lamb does 
not know what it is that draws him to Paul 
Cumberland, unless it be compassion for his 
forlorn conditior. He does not stop to 
analyse his motives. He wants a workman, 
and Paul Cumberland presents himself. He 
does not haggle for terms. He asks for his 
services a wage so moderate that Peter Lamb 
at once engages him, and does not stop to 
consider that the weekly sum for which the 
map is willing to work will barely keep him 
in food. Just before this time Peter Lamb 
has admitted into his confidence and com- 
panionship an animate mate—no other than 
the monkey Barbery, purchased for a song 
from a miner who did not appreciate his 
society. Between Barbery and Paul Cum- 
berland a strong friendship springs up, which 
Peter Lamb notes with satisfaction. It is in 
the old sailor’s eyes a certificate of good 
character. Barbery gets a splinter into his 
foot; Paul Cumberland extracts it, and 
<lresses the wound, and attends to it till it is 
well—a sufficient reason for a monkey’s affec- 
tion. Paul Cumberland presently does a 
greater service for the master than he rendered 
to monkey. Peter Lamb falls ill—complaint, 
colonial fever. Through this sickness, which 
in its course sucks all the strength out of 
Peter Lamb, and leaves him as weak as a 
child, Paul Cumberland nurses him and 
attends to him with the tenderness of a 
woman. He does more than this: he looks 
after the crippled sailor’s golden claim, and 
keeps strict account of every ounce of gold 
obtained therefrom. So that, when his 
health is established, Peter Lamb finds him- 
self a richer man by more than a thousand 
pounds. Strange that during the many 
weeks the old sailor lay helpless, at the 
mercy of a stranger, through whose im- 
poverished hands so much uncounted wealth 
passes, wealth some portion at least of which 





he could have filched without fear of detec- 
tion, not a grain of gold sticks to Paul Cum- 
berland’s fingers. There is a time in the 
lives of some men not born to riches, and 
who, by a lucky stroke, begin to accumulate 
money, when the fever of acquisition is so 
strong upon them that every consideration 
is merged into the one absorbing desire of 
getting more. From this moral fever Peter 
Lamb is suffering, and he deems it sufficient 
reward that he pays Paul Cumberland the 
wages he asked, and makes him no return 
for the inestimable services he rendered 
during his employer’s illness. The claim 
worked out, Peter Lamb bids the gold-dig- 
gings farewell, and Paul Cumberland is 
once more adrift, to shake hands with bad 
luck. 

These incidents furnished the material for 
Peter Lamb’s dreams as he lay sleeping in 
his garret on this cold December night. He 
awoke with the image of Paul Cumberland 
in his mind. “It was Paul, and no other,” 
he thought. “No mistaking that melan- 
choly voice of his. I was a fool to let him 
go; I should have had some one to talk to. 
Then, I owe him something. On the diggings 
I took advantage of him without intending 
it. A mean trick, my lad; you deserve to 
be well trounced for it. Barbery’s got more 
gratitude in him than me. Spied Paul out 
like a flash of lightning, and brought him to 
me, as much as to say, ‘Here’s a man you 
didn’t behave right by.’ Right you are, 
Barbery ; I played him a mean trick, and if 
he'll let me, I'll make it up to him.” Many 
a time since he and Paul Cumberland parted 
had he reproached himself for his want of 
consideration for the man’s manifest poverty. 
It was only when Paul was out of sight that 
the full sense of what he owed him made 
itself felt. He recalled how tenderly Paul 
had nursed him through an illness which 
might have proved fatal. ‘Honest as the 
sun,” thought Peter Lamb. “ Never filched 
a grain of gold, when he might have had the 
lot. Not many men in the world, my lad, 
who would have acted as Paul did, when he 
might have quietly dosed me into my grave, 
and helped himself to all I had. Were you 
blind at the time, or what? That it isn’t like 
you, take you altogether, is no excuse. 
There’s a time for doing the right thing, 
and a time for not doing it. Well, I'll 
make it up to him, if I can. If I knew 
where to light upon him, I’d get up this 
minute and go to him; as it is, I'll have to 
wait till he comes to me. What did he keep 
in the dark for? There was no one but me 
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and Barbery, and I could tell by his voice 
that he wasn’t frightened of us. I remember 
on the diggings he was always a bit proud, 
poor as he was. Perhaps he’s as poor now, 
and is ashamed to be seen. That makes it 
all the worse for me, owing him what I do.” 
In the midst of his musings he fell asleep 
again, and dreamt again of Paul Cumberland 
nursing him day and night, and of his letting 
the man go without an acknowledgment of 





his kindness. He was an early riser; at six 
o'clock he rolled out of bed, and smoked his 
pipe while he dressed. Then he went on to 
the roof and climbed to the top of his mast. It 
was very dark, and the snow was still falling. 
The dim shadows of men going to their work 
and to the early markets moved like ghosts 
through the silent streets. Not a sound 
reached his ears ; he seemed to be gazing on 
a dead city, peopled by spirits. 





OGLE MEWS RAGGED-SCHOOLS. 
By G. HOLDEN PIKE. 
ETWEEN thirty and forty years ago the | we receive them heathens, but send them 


late Old Humphrey, as he chose to! forth Christians.” 


call himself, was present at the laying of the 
memorial-stone of a new ragged-school in 
London, and happened to be much annoyed 
at the officiousness of a particular attendant, 
who made strenuous endeavours to prevent 
certain ragged juvenile sight-seers from peep- 
ing through holes in the canvas at the pro- 
ceedings. “Let them alone,” cried the im- 
patient author; “their peeping will hurt 
nobody, and it may do them good.” He 
acted on the principle of stimulating the 
children to become interested in the work 
which was inaugurated and carried on for 
their special benefit, and by so doing he was 
philosopher enough to know that he was 
courting an abiding success. In his youth 
he once made several ineffective efforts to 
rear a house of cards, and a friend gave him 
a lesson, which was never forgotten, by 
whispering in his ear, “ Look to the founda- 
tion, and persevere.” He did as he was told, 
by making the foundation doubly strong ; 
and that was what he wished should be done 
in the case of the ragged-school. In every 
possible way the institution was to be made 
attractive; not even at the expense of a 
little inconvenience was a repellent face to be 
turned towards the ragged constituents, who, 
in spite of their rough vocabulary, well 
understood the meaning of kindness. After 
becoming interested in what the builders 
were doiifg, it was not improbable that the 
children would desire to know something 
about the work of the teachers. In the cold, 
wintery weather Old Humphrey stood until 
his feet. were as cold as the flag-stones ; but 
so long as his heart was aglow.he paid little 
heed to the piercing wind. He remembered 
the definition which an English nobleman 
had given of the movement: “ We take the 
scholars in rags, but we let them out clothed; 


| 








So that we need not 
wonder if his faith discerned all around an 
abundant harvest. 

It was not often, indeed, that the original 
promoters of ragged-schools were found going 
through the ceremonial of laying memorial- 
stones ; they perforce had to be content with 
much humbler beginnings. A small room in 
a cottage would be hired as the only possible 
opening ; in one instance a forsaken stable 
was the only available shelter in which the 
classes could be held ; while the pioneers of 
the Ogle Mews Ragged-school had no choice 
apart from commencing work in a loft over 
a cowshed. These hardships tried the mettle 
of the teachers, and made their successes the 
more striking to those who/thought that the 
street-Arab element of the population was 
past hope of reclamation. The greatest diffi- 
culties to be overcome were sometimes such 
as attached themselves to making a beginning, 
so hard was it, when a room was found, to 
make the youngsters understand the value of 
the knowledge the teachers sought to confer 
on them. A kind of good-humoured civil 
warfare, in which the latter were commonly 
victors, had frequently to be carried on 
between order on the one hand, arid the 
hilarious misrule of the Arabs on thé other. 

When the Ogle Mews Ragged-school was 
first started—in a loft over a cow-shed—in 
1843, London was in a far worse condition 
than at present, in spite of all the representa- 
tions, true enough in the main, which have 
lately been. made respecting the condition of 
the outcast poor. ‘The present Queen had 
but recently ascended the throne, and the 
age of London philanthropy had, as it were, 
only just begun. The City Mission was 
only seven years old; the Ragged-school 
Union had not been inaugurated ; and other 
civilising agencies, which are now regarded 
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as indispensable to the welfare of the metro- 
— were then not in existence. Such, 

owever, was the alarm which the condition 
of the poor, and the industrial population 
generally, inspired, that some were awaken- 
ing to action, so that the dawn of a better 
day was already descried on the hitherto for- 
bidding horizon. The present Lord Shaftes- 
bury had already developed into the active 
philanthropist ; for, in addition to the interest 
in ragged-school work, which had been stimu- 
lated by a personal visitation of the worst 
parts of the town, the heir of a noble house 
was working in Parliament for the passing 
of such measures as would confer lasting 
benefit on the operatives of the mine and 
the factory. The increase of drunkenness, 
the prevalence of youthful crime, and a 
thousand other evils which were the national 
outcome of ignorance, were not only startling 
in themselves, they showed that something 
would have to be done in the direction of 
reformation or the prisons would have to be 
multiplied. The magistrates at the various 
police-courts were becoming perplexed at the 
number of juvenile cases brought before 
them; and in some instances offenders of 
tender years who were condemned to long 
terms of imprisonment, were virtually re- 
fused by the prison authorities. 

We shall never properly realise the state 
of things which the ragged-school movement 
undertook to correct unless we understand 
the condition of London forty years ago, 
when a few earnest reformers started the 
then novel crusade against ignorance and 
crime. There can be no doubt that London 
was fast becoming a dangerous place for any 
to live in save those dangerous classes who 
herded in its squalid byways. Out of 4,000 
children who were drawn into some of the 
earliest schools, 400 confessed that they had 
been in prison, 660 admitted that they lived 
by begging, 178 were the offspring of 
criminals, while 800 were either without 
father or mother. Comfortable-living people 
had supposed the street-Arab class to be mere 
chance vagrants ; but when investigation was 
made they were proved to be a class of them- 
selves fully 30,000 strong ; and because they 
regarded thieving as their proper avocation 
whenever practicable, society and all its re- 
presentative authorities were looked upon as 
oppressors. When they enjoyed any shelter 
at all, these children lay amid surroundings 
of filth and vermin too horrible for descrip- 
tion, or they made a home of the common 
lodging-houses, which in those days were the 
most infamous sinks of iniquity to be met 





with in the whole world. The present Lord 
Shaftesbury in 1848 told the House of Com- 
mons of a boy who, during inclement, wintery 
weather, slept inside a park roller; and he 
also told of others whom he found “living in 
the dry arches of houses not finished, in- 
accessible except by an aperture only large 
enough to admit the body of aman.” The 
aim of the ragged-school was not only to 
teach these neglected waifs reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, numbers were instructed in 
handicrafts, and started in life, either at 
home or in the colonies. Many prosperous 
families in Australia, under Providence, owe 
all they possess to the ragged-schools of 
London, which in the early days of the 
movement took their founders in hand. 

For nearly twenty years the loft over the 
cow-shed just referred to served for a school- 
room ; but in 1862 the committee of the Ogle 
Mews Ragged-school entered on anew era of 
extended usefulness, and consequently pro- 
vided themselves with more convenient pre- 
mises, chiefly through the influence of Sir 
R. W. Carden, who has always been a sincere 
friend of the cause. The committee now lost 
no time in extending their operations, esta- 
blishing penny-banks, nurseries, children’s 
dinners, clubs, reading-rooms, &c. 

Not long after the opening of the new 
building attention was drawn to the abjectly 
hopeless condition of some of the elder chil- 
dren, who were the offspring of drunken or 
worthless parents. If such were ever to gain 
a footing of respectability emigration would 
afford them the only chance; accordingly 
means were organized for sending promising 
characters out of the country. The revela- 
tions which occasionally came to hand re- 
specting the vicious surroundings of certain 
of the children doubtless stimulated the en- 
terprise. Thus one boy, who became despe- 
rate through the treatment he received from 
his drunken parents, made an attempt at 
suicide, which was so nearly successful that 
he lay for a long time in the hospital between 
life and death. He recovered, however ; and 
after being sent to Canada, where he ob- 
tained a good situation, he at once sent for 
his sister to come out to him; and now that 
both are removed from the horrid surround- 
ings of what was called “home,” they are 
doing well in what is to them a new world of 
plenty and of happiness. The devoted ragged- 
school teacher receives no better reward than 
the thanks of those who frequently express 
their gratitude in letters addressed to bene- 
factors at home. 

Nothing has conduced more to the cultiva- 
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tion of habits of thrift than the penny-bank ; 
and many revelations of the habits of life 
among the lowly may be obtained by regard- 
ing the motives for saving which influence 
the depositors. Some make a portion of their 
summer prosperity serve as a winter store. 
One woman saved her pence in order that she 
might pay a visit to relatives in the distance, 
whom she had not seen for a number of years. 
With others boots and shoes represent one 
of the main difficulties of life, their price 
placing them almost out of the reach of the 
most humble classes. The bank reduces the 
difficulty, but it is still desirable that some 
cheaper protection for the foot should be de- 
vised than our present expensive fashion 
alone sanctions. 


| be 
| that scholars cannot attend to their lessons 


| properly while the stomach is loudly and 
| painfully demanding attention. 

The need for the enlargement of the build- 
| ing now being made shows better than any- 
thing else the manner in which the work 
‘has grown, the additional rooms being 
- required for that supplementary work of the 
: ragged-school proper which is in itself one 
of the best symptoms of success. The new 

rooms will chiefly be devoted to the infants ; 
| and all who are in any way acquainted with 
| the cruel treatment—partly perhaps unavoid- 
_ able—which children of tender age receive at 
the hands of their parents, will testify that 

no greater work of mercy could be devised. 
| We read of mothers who have to go out to 











But while some are sent to the colonies, | work tying up their children from morning 
other lads who have been associated with the | till evening, drugging them to sleep, or, at the 
schools, and who have worked their way | best locking them up in a cold and bare room. 
into situations, are further benefited by the |The modern ragged-school recognises the need 
Youths’ Institute. As their work usually | of caring for these helpless little creatures by 
ends for the day at or about seven in the | providing a créche or day nursery. Well 
evening, they have at least three hours be-| might a speaker at one of the annual meet- 
fore bed-time, which young persons of their ings of Ogle Mews Ragged-school remark, 
class do not usually care to spend at home. | that he was struck by the marvellous com- 
The endeavour is therefore made to provide | prehensiveness of the institution. They be- 
them with nightly recreation such as will | gan with infants and went up to their Work- 
attract them from the snares of music-halls | ing Lads’ Institute and Mission Service for 
gr public-houses. | Adults. 

The share of attention which has been | The existence of such an institution, or 
accorded to friendless girls has also been | rather its need, at the West-end of London 
highly remunerative in regard to results. | shows that our boasted civilisation abounds 
Many such, reclaimed from the squalor of | with painful anomalies./ Not only the poor, 
their native slums, and provided with a suit- | but those whose degradation makes them 
able outfit with which to commence their | dangerous to the well-being of society, are at 
way in the world, have returned to the old | our doors; and regard to our safety, as well 
spot where they received their education to | as Christian instinct, should stimulate us to 
greet once more their benefactors, and to | seek theirreclamation. Itis a work in which 
thank them for the priceless benefits conferred | all should desire to have a share, and if per- 
in former years. sonal effort is out of the question we should in 

During severe wintery weather the Penny | some way endeavour to strengthen the hands 
Dinner is naturally one of the most popular of | of those who go down into the depths of hu- 
institutions. Inageneral way, the poorest of | man misery to seek jewels for God. So far 
the people have no conveniences for cooking, | the committee of Ogle Mews Ragged-schools 
the mere cost of fuel being in itself a heavy | have carried on a remarkable work, when the 
drawback, and their food is accordingly pre- | limited means at their disposal are taken into 
pared in the roughest and most unsatisfactory ‘account; and the mission has doubtless an 
manner. Thus, a good meal supplied to the | auspicious future in store. Those who desire 
children at less thancost price, but still paid for, | to help forward so good a work, in all or any of 
to avoid a pauperising tendency, is one of the | its branches, cannot do better than communi- 
most grateful of boons that can be imagined. | cate with Mr. William Unitt, the Hon. Secre- 
The promoters think that this part of their | tary, Foley Street, Marylebone, W., who will 
programme ought to be extended to other | gladly point out in what manner their help 
centres ; for they maintain with some reason | can be best utilised. 
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see that the word Eagle is rendered as “Vulture.” 


passages of the Old Testament. 
which is wrongly rendered as Eagle, is Nesher, a word 
which is identical with the Arabic 
present day. 
are quite unintelligible if we accept the word as repre- 
senting any of the eagle tribe. 

In the first place, eagles do not gather themselves 
together over carcases. 
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THE WORLD’S PURIFIERS. 


Short Papers on the Tork of Seetles, Gultures, ete. 


Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A., Aurnor or “ Homes 
WITHOUT Hanns,” ETC. 


FOURTH SERIES.—VULTURES. 


“Wherever the carcase is, there will the eagles be gathered together.’’— 


MartrHew xxiv, 28. 


F the reader will refer to the Revised New Testa- 


and look at the marginal readings, he will 
This 
is the right one, and coincides with many 
The Hebrew word, 


“ Nissr” of the 
Several passages indeed, this included, 


They are comparatively few in 


number, and almost solitary in their habits, so that when 
several eagles are seen together, they are nearly always 


the parents and their young which have not 
yet attained the age and strength which will 
enable them to establish nests for themselves. 

In the next place, the personal appearance 
of the Nesher corresponds with that of the 
Vulture, as is evident from a passage in 
Micah i. 16. “ Make thee bald, . . enlarge thy 
baldness as the Eagle.” Now, so far are the 
Eagles from being bald, that they have their 
heads thickly clad with feathers, while those 


of the Vultures are more or less bald, the 
skin of the head and neck being bare with 
the exception of a few patches of fine down. 

Not that eagles do not inhabit Syria. On 
the contrary, four or five species are still to 
be found there, including the Golden Eagle, 
which is the acknowledged type of its kind. 
But it is evident that several birds are in- 
cluded in the common title of Asniyeh (trans- 
lated as Osprey) and that more than one 
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species of Vulture is signified by the word 
Nesher. 

At this present time, when we are carry- 
ing on an Eastern warfare against semi- 
savages, the words which I have quoted at 
the head of this article are terribly signifi- 
cant. Who has not read the “ Letters from 
the seat of war,” in the newspapers ? Who has 
not seen the various illustrated journals in 
which the horrors of war are so graphically 
depicted ? Who can have failed to notice 
the part which is played by the Vultures ? 
These birds, indeed, seem according to 
Milton, not only to gather together over the 
bodies of the slain, be they man or beast, 
but even to foresee the coming battle— 

+. ._ As when a flock 
Of ravenous fowl, though many a leagve remote, 
Macnee Ht prone hed = fiying, lured 
With scent of living carcases desi 
For death the following y a se A Lost. 

Even in the preliminary stages of the war, 
before the opposed troops came in contact, 
it was pitiful to read the accounts of the 
numberless camels which succumbed to the 
hardships of the journey, and their inevit- 
able fate when once they yielded to fatigue. 
A camel, when once fallen, never rises again, 
and the least cruel mode of dealing with the 
unfortunate animal is to shoot it as it lies. 

It is fortunate for the camel when it falls 
into European hands, as the natives seem 
incapable of -understanding the signification 
of humanity to animals. Should an Arab’s 
camel fall when ona forced march, the owner 
will not trouble himself about the animal, 
unless he wants to eat it. 

In that case, he cuts its throat in the 
orthodox fashion, at the same time uttering 
the few orthodox words which render the 
flesh fit to be eaten by a true believer. Other- 
wise, he shifts the load of the fallen animal 
to other beasts, and proceeds on his journey, 
leaving the camel to die from privation. 

The vultures with their telescope-like eyes, 
can see a fallen camel from distances that 
render themselves invisible, and from every 
direction they “make speed to the prey,” 
awaiting the sufferer’s death. Indeed, they 
are so impatient with hunger that they 
begin their attack even before the animal is 
quite dead, and, so sharp is their sight, that 
a vulture which first discovers prey is soon 
joined by others, until at last the carcase is 
almost covered with the birds. 

If this fate of the camel seems pitiful to us, 
what must be our feelings when we think of 
the dead (and perhaps the dying) warriors 
whose bodies are left to the vultures? In 








civilised warfare the victors always search 
the field of the battle, rescue the wounded 
and bury the dead, whether they be friends 
or foes. But, in savage, or partly civilised 
warfare, the dead of the vanquished are 
intentionally left by the victors to be devoured 
by the beasts of the field and the fowls of 
the air :— 
“ Whose limbs, unburied on the fatal shore, 
Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore.’’ 

The fate of the abandoned dead was espe- 
cially terrible in those days. For it was 
believed that the spirits of those whose 
bodies were left unburied were not per- 
mitted to enter the dwellings of the dead, 
but were obliged to wander for ever around 
the spot where they died. Yet, if but a 
handful of dust or earth were thrown over 
the body of a slain soldier, or a little sand 
cast over the body of one who had been 
drowned at sea, the requirements of inter- 
ment were considered to be fulfilled, and the 
spirit released from its earthly bondage. The 
classical reader will call to mind many pas- 
sages in which reference is made to the all- 
importance of burial, and the piety of those 
who found a dead body and reverently cast 
earth upon it. 

Similarly, the Hindoo who considers that 
the body must be burned in order to enable 
the spirit to enter heaven, thinks that if 
there be not a sufficiency of fuel to make a 
funeral pile, or time to consume the body 
completely, the necessary conditions are ful- 
filled if even a few sticks be lighted beneath 
it sufficiently to scorch the skin. 

Even we who know that the treatment of 
the dead body can in no wise affect the 
eternal welfare of the soul, and that whether 
the body be buried in the earth with all 
funeral rites, consumed to ashes in the fire, 
cast into the depths of the sea, or devoured 
by beasts and birds, or even by fellow-men, 
matters nothing at all as far as the dead are 
concerned, cannot avoid a feeling of repug- 
nance when we think of a deserted battle- 
field, and the birds and beasts of prey that 
gather upon it. 


“ We met the vultures, legioned in the air, 
Stemming the torrent of the tainted wind : 
They, power | from their cloudy mountain peaks, 
Stooped through the sulphurous battle-smoke, oI perehed 
Each on the weltering carcase that we loved, 
Like its ill angel.”’—Sux.iey, Hellas. 

Yet, there exists a large, important, and 
peculiarly intellectual race of men, who think 
that to be devoured by vultures is the most 
honourable termination to the life of the 
body on earth. These are the Parsees of 
India, popularly but: wrongly said to be 
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Fire Worshippers. They pay their worship | turbans entered the gateway, bearing their 
to the sun, as the highest visible image of | shrouded burden. They passed silently and 
the Creator, and in consequence, they vene-| very quickly towards the towers. Presently 





Among the Ruins. 


rate fire as being the earthly representative 
of the sun. They shrink with horror from 
polluting fire, the sacred emblem, with the 
contact of a dead human body, which they 
consider as belonging to Ahriman (or Anra- 
mainyus), the creator of matter, just as the 
departed soul belongs to Hormusd (or Ahura- 
Mazda), the creator of spirit. 

The Parsees, therefore, have a way of dis- 
posing of the dead which is peculiar to them- 
selves. 

In lieu of burying-grounds or funeral pyres, 
they build certain circular edifices called 
Towers of Silence. These towers are open 
above, and are furnished in the interior with 
successive steps made of iron gratings, on 
which are laid the bodies of the dead. 
Attached to these towers are the bearers of 
the dead, who are obliged to keep as much 
aloof from their fellow-men as if they were 
lepers. 

While in America, I came upon a news- 
paper in which was a singularly interesting 
account of a Parsee funeral by an eye-witness. 
I should like to extract it entirely, but our 
limited space will only permit an abridgment. 

After mentioning that in consequence of 
the belief of the lasting impurity caused by 
the touch of a dead body, the dying are 
always deserted, he proceeds as follows :— 

“A chant reached my ear, and presently a 
group of men in snow-white garments and 





there appeared, twenty yards be- 
hind them, another group in snow- 
pure robes, chanting as they 
rapidly moved, their chant being 
very different from any that I had 
heard about Hindu temples. It 
was entirely free from minor or 
whining tones. 

“Everything about this funeral 
was light, quick, and cheerful, 
and the singers speedily returned 
into the garden, where they 
formed a regular group, and in- 
toned their conversation, oca- 
sionally breaking into a chant. 

“T listened, gazing at the top of 
the tower, whereon the hody had 
been deposited and its limbs 
fastened, face upwards to the sun. 
Already, at its coming, a circle 
of vultures had descended to 
perch round the parapet, where 
they sat perfectly still during the 
presence of the corpse-carriers. 
The large, lazy, aerial scavengers bore quaint 
resemblance to gowned and surpliced figures 
that had once been human. 

“The moment when the body was aban- 
doned by its bearers was reported by the 
slow and dignified disappearance of these 
birds, which presently rose into the air, each 
bearing some last contribution of a mortal to 
the immortal Cosmos.” 

Returning from this peaceful scene to the 
battle-field, we find the vultures proving 
themselves to be the chief of Earth’s Purifiers. 

Even when all the dead combatants on both 
sides are buried, there remain the bodies of 
many animals, such as horses, mules, or 
camels, according to the geography of the 
place. These carcases are so numerous, so 
bulky, and so difficult to bury, that decom- 
position always sets in before the half of 
them can be placed underground. 

The results to the survivors would soon be 
as deadly as the weapons of the enemy, were 
it not for the Vultures, who are sure to come 
when they are wanted. One of the most 
curious examples of their astonishing instinct 
was observed in the Crimean war. I need 
not say that in the neighbourhood of Sebas- 
topol the Vulture was a very rare bird, from 
the same reason which has made it extinct in 
England, namely, lack of food. Yet the war 
had hardly begun to assume a serious aspect, 
when the Vultures arrived in ever-increasing 
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numbers, and fed upon the dead horses. 
Whence did these Vultures come? Many 
from Northern Africa, for the Arabs declared 
that during that war very few Vultures were 
to be found in the place where they usually 
abound. Many also appear to have come 
from Asia, as a similar phenomenon was 
observed in several parts of India. 

There is even a comection between the 
vultures and slavery. 

It may be hoped that this sad Soudanese 
war may, as was the case in America, lead to 
the suppression of the slave-trade, though it 
was not undertaken for that object. Just as 
sharks follow a slave-ship, so do the Vultures 
accompany a slave caravan, knowing that 
many of the captives will break down on the 
journey, be killed by their captors, should 
they be in a merciful humour, and in any 
case, whether dead or dying, be left to be the 
Vultures’ prey. 

These birds are most wonderfully consti- 
tuted for the work which they have to do. 


As the supply of food must necessarily be 
very uncertain, the Vulture is able to exist 
without food for a very long period. And 
as, from its nature, the food is perishable, 
and can only last for a short time, the bird is 
able to consume an astonishing amount in a 
short time. 

In his “ Ornithology of the Sahara,” Canon 
Tristram gives a very humorous account of 
a couple of Griffon Vultures which were taken 
from the nest, and had become quite tame. 
They always watched the operation of skin- 
ning birds with the greatest interest,and knew 
the exact moment when the carcase would 
be detached from the skin and handed over 
to them. 

One of these birds, “‘ Mucha Pasha,” was a 
general favourite in the camp, and of its ex- 
ploits in the eating way Canon Tristram writes 
as follows: “I have seen our pet attack the 
entrails of a camel, and as its crop: became 
distended, sink upon his breast, unable to 
' stand, till at length, even this position being 








In the Desert, 


too much for him, he lay on his side, still 
eating, until, overpowered and helpless, he fell 
asleep. ... 

“The strength of the Vulture’s stomach is 
equal to its capacity, for on one occasion one 
of our Griffons devoured a half-pound pot of 
arsenical soap, with no further inconvenience 
than a violent fit of vomiting.” 

XIV—29 





The complete absorption of the bird when 
eating is casually mentioned by Mr. Baldwin 
in his work on African hunting. The Griffon 
Vultures had greatly annoyed the hunting 
party by pouncing on the game as soon as it 
was shot, and a young Kafir lad determined 
to avenge himself on them. 

An elephant had been killed, and the in- 
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terior removed. The lad crept inside the 
elephant and awaited the Vultures. As soon 
as one was busily employed in tearing away 
the flesh the lad grasped it, rapidly tied its 
legs together, and secured it by pushing it 
into the place where the heart had been. Be- 
fore long he secured another in the same 
way, and then emerged with his prizes. 

Wherever the services of the Vulture are 
needed there the bird is sure to be found. 

“She dwelleth and abideth on the rock, 
upon the crag of the rock, and the strong 
place. 

“From thence she seeketh the prey, and 
her eyes behold afar off. 

“Her young ones also suck up blood: and 
where the slain are, there is she.” Job xxxix. 
28—30. 

With the Vulture is generally associated 
the hyzna, which is just as wonderful a puri- 
fier as the Vulture. The horny beak of the 
bird can only deal with soft substances, so 
that when the flesh was completely cleared 
from the bones, the skeleton would be left to 
cumber the earth. But then comes the hyzna, 
which finds nourishment even in the bones, 
and by means of its tremendous power of jaw 
dnd strength of teeth can crack into splinters 
even the leg bone of an ox or horse. 

Many species of Vulture are to be found 
in the Old World, and they are represented 
on the other side of the Atlantic by corre- 
sponding species of the New World. There 
is not the least difficulty in distinguishing a 
New World Vulture, as the nostrils are com- 
pletely perforated from side to side, so that 
a skewer could be thrust through the aperture. 





As to size and power, the Lammergeyer 
and Condor may very well be compared with 
each other, while the smaller, but not less 
important Vultures of either continent, are 
the Egyptian Vulture of Northern Africa, 
and the Turkey Buzzard of America. 

Both birds are so useful that they are pro- 
tected by law. . The former especially is of 
inestimable value in the Oriental towns and 
villages, where sanitary precautions are alto- 
gether ignored, and any offal, even of the most 
noisome character, is thrown into the road, 
and would be left to decompose there but for 
the Vulture. The bird is perfectly conscious 
of its immunity from harm, and, insignificant 
as it is in appearance, looking much like an 
old and dishevelled white hen, it makes way 
for no one, and stalks about unconcernedly 
amid the traffic, searching on every side for 
something to eat. 

There is a popular idea that the Vultures 
will not eat fresh meat, but will wait patiently 
by a newly dead carcase until decomposition 
has set in. This, however, is not the fact, as 
any Vulture will greedily devour almost any 
animal substance, whether it be fresh or not ; 
and the Egyptian Vulture in particular catches 
and eats a great number of rats, mice, and 
other creatures which are injurious to agri- 
culture. 

As to appearance, none of the Vultures 
can boast of grace of form or splendour of 
plumage. But if the old adage be true, that 
“handsome is that handsome does,” the Vul- 
tures, which are the acknowledged chiefs of 
Earth’s Purifiers, might claim the foremost 
rank in beauty. 
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THE AVALANCHE. 


th Alpine peasant in his lonely glen, 

Who sees the sudden lake formed at its head, 
Burst all at once its icy barrier, 

And sweep his village from its perilous ledge ; 
Or hears the avalanche roar down the heights, 

A cataract of snow, whose very breath 

The stoutest pine-tree snaps like brittle reed, 
Scattering destruction in its awful path, 

And burying home and field in one white grave ; 
His vision bounded by his narrow hills— 

His sense impressed by his own loss alone— 
Imagines that these evils are the work 

Of some dread Power, that loves but to destroy. 
But we who live beneath more spacious skies, 
And take a wider survey of the world, 

See in these evils but the needful links 

In a vast scheme, by which the parched earth 

Is watered, and the treasures of the snow, 

For ever melted and renewed, are borne, 

With most beneficent economy, 

Down from their store-house on the lofty peaks, 
To give prosperity and wealth to realms 

That otherwise would have beer? barren wastes. 
And so, the sorrows that o’erwhelm our life, 
The pains and losses that make bare our lot 
And chill our hearts, which, in the narrow space 
Of their own dark horizon, we are apt 

To view with terror, as the wanton sport 

Of some malicious fate that seeks our hurt ; 
Viewed from a loftier vantage ground of faith, 
With wider outlook of experience, 

Are seen to be but transient incidents 

In a great plan of loving-kindness, meant 

To make our whole life richer and more blest, 
And spread the fruitage of a heavenly love 

O’er deserts useless both to God and man. 
Beyond those ills that high as mountains rise, 
And hem us in, and darken all our sky, 

Stretch the fair lands which these white realms make green,— 
The watered gardens, whose serener heavens 
Epes. distant storms have gained a purer blue. 
Why should a living man complain, whose life 
Transcends the limits of all mortal woe, 

And ranges far beyond, where absolute 

And everlasting compensations are ! 


HUGH MACMILLAN. 























THE FATHERS OF NEW ENGLAND. 


By MRS. FRANCIS G. FAITHFULL. 


“ A little one shall become a great nation.”’ 


IL. 

Lt Gow pressed though they were, lying 

in Cape Cod Bay, their plight was not 
desperate. The harbour in which they lay 
was, save at the entrance, clothed to the 
water’s edge with oaks, pines, juniper, and 
sassafrage, while round the ship’s keel whales 
and sea-fowl dived and swam. 

Here, at least, they might obtain some 
sort of food and shelter, and here they decided 
to disembark. But there was something to 
be done first. More than once already there 
had been quarrels on board between the 
servants, especially those from London, and 
it was needful to frame some kind of 
government. So after solemn thanksgiving 
for their safe arrival, and prayer for guidance, 
all the forty-one men of the company set 
their hands to a document appointing John 
Carver governor, for one year, of a republic in 
which each one would be a legislator. 

Next day, some fifteen men clad in mail 
and armed with cutlasses and muskets waded 
through the shallow water to the land, and 
returned at nightfall laden with firewood, 
but having seen neither human being nor 
dwelling. 

A day or two later, the women were put 
on shore to wash the linen, and the shallop 
broken on the voyage went with them for 
repairs. But the carpenter worked slowly, 
and the men, growing impatient, resolved to 
explore afoot. “ Their willingness was liked, 
but the thing itself in regard to the danger 
rather permitted than approved.” 

Miles Standish had command, and with 
him went Bradford, Winslow, and a dozen 
more. They had kept along the coast for 
about a mile when they espied five or six 


Indians, who fled first to the woods and then | 


again to the sands. The English, unable to 
overtake them, bivouacked for the night, and 
at dawn tracked the footsteps till they were 
lost in the thicket. Having only a scant 
supply of biscuit and cheese and one small 
bottle of aqua vite, they had grown hungry 
and thirsty, when presently in a deep valley, 
amidst long grass and brushwood, they dis- 
covered a clear pool with fowl and deer feed- 
ing hard by. 

A little farther arid they came on corn 
stubble and walnut-trees, strawberries, and 
vines, and then a ruined hut wherein was 
aship’s kettle fashioned in Europe, and a few 








fair Indian baskets full of corn. At length, 
they reached the mouth of a great river and 
found there two canoes, and having received 
command to be out no more than two days, 
they then made their way back through 
woods and drifting sands and knee-deep 
water, and firing off their matchlocks as a 
signal, “came both weary and welcome home 
and delivered in our corne into the store to 
be kept for seed, for we know not how to 
come by any, therefore were very glad.” 

But there being by Pamet River little sweet 
water they still sought an abiding place, and, 
on December 6, Miles Standish again headed 
an exploring party. This time the cold was 
so piercing that the sea spray froze on their 
clothes, and as by reason of the shallows they 
could not bring the boat close in shore, they 
had to wade often. At dusk they halted, 
weary with much marching through deep 
snow up hill and down dale, made a log 
barricade, set a watch, and slept. Next 
morning they set forth again, some keeping 
to the boat, others forcing their way through 
the woods, all searching wistfully for any 
likely place. 

They were still ranging hither and thither 
when the sun went down, and those on land 
signalled to their comrades in the boat to 
steer into a creek hard by. Glad they all 
were to meet, and, being faint and spent, they 
hastily built their bapricade, leaving it open 
to leeward, collected wood, kindled a fire, 
and lay down around it. But about mid- 
night they heard a hideous great cry, and 
the watch shouted “Arm, arm!” So they 
fired off two muskets, and the noise ceased 
and they rested again. And at five they 
arose to cook some food, and since the tide 
was not high enough to float the shallop, 


/most of them laid by their matchlocks and 





began to eat. Suddenly the strange shriek 
of the night sounded in their ears, and one 
who had stayed by the boat ran, crying out, 
“They are men! Indeans, Indeans!” and 
then there was a flight of arrows, and once 
more a shrill war-cry. 

The mailed men within the barricade 
sprang up and with drawn cutlasses rushed 
out for their muskets. Then two stood by 
the opening ready to fire, and they called to 
their comrades by the boat, and the answer 
came cheerily back, “ Well, well, be of good 
courage.” 
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A volley of shot checked the qncomting | 
Indians. One sheltered by a tree trunk let 
fly his arrows awhile, but the bark being | 
splintered by shot, he fled after his fellows. 
The English followed, but it being still too 
dark to discern the foe, they returned, gave 
thanksgiving, and then all embarked, coast- 
ing along amid snow and hail, and keeping 
anxious watch for a certain good anchorage 
known to their pilot, who had once before 
been in those parts. The wind and sea rose, 
and presently the rudder breaking, they 
made shift to steer with oars. At last the 
pilot declaring that he saw the looked-for 
harbour, they hoisted sail; but the mast 
snapped, and they were well-nigh lost before 
they struck the entrance. They were hardly 
in when the pilot cried, “ Lord be merciful! 
my eyes never saw this place before!” and 
in his dismay he would have run the boat 
ashore, had not a seaman sung out, “ About | 
with her or we are cast away!” and bade | 
the rowers ply their oars, “for there was a | 
fair sounde before them.” | 

Darkness had set in before they got under | 
the lea of a small island and there made fast, 
some keeping to the shallop for fear of | 
Indians, and others, too exhausted for any | 
fear, crouching round a fire on the bank to 
dry their dripping clothes and warm their 
stiffened limbs. That night it froze, but | 











Landing at Cape Cod. 


next morning the sun shone brightly, and 
being Sunday, they kept the day reverently, 
as they had done all through their voyage. 

On Monday they sounded the harbour and 
found it deep enough, and they saw that 
there were many fresh-water streams running 
into it, and “innumerable store” of water- 
fowl, skate, cod, turbot, herring, and shell- 
fish. 

Then they steered to the foot of a cliff, 
and landed on a rock, “ Forefathers’ Rock,” 
which now lies, a dark mass of granite, before 
the Town Hall of New Plymouth. Here- 
abouts seemed to be good sand and gravel, 
and fields of Indian corn stubble; and not 
daring to lose more time in exploring, they 
forthwith returned to the Mayflower, bring- 
ing much comfort to their fellow-exiles. 

On the 16th December the Mayflower was 
brought round, and for the next few days 
there was much debate as to the best site for 
their settlement. Some inclined to the island 
as more secure, but the soil was rocky, and 
fresh water scarce, and at last a spot was 
chosen on thé mainland, south-west of the 
bay, and near a running stream. Just there 
the ground was clear, though dense forest 
stretched away on every side. 

It still blew hard, but the little shallop 
plunged bravely through the surf, and as the 
pilgrims were one by one landed on the bleak 
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sands, they set to work felling, sawing, carry- 
ing timber, all the while taking a watchful 
need of far-off Indian cries, ready to snatch 
up musket or cutlass at a moment’s warning. 

However, no Indians appeared, though 
the smoke of their fires could sometimes be 
seen curling up into the air. 

On Christmas Day, the emigrants drove 
in the first stakes of a common store-house to 
hold their goods and afford them some shelter 
from the weather. In three days it was 
thatched, stocked, and a guard was set over 
it, and their ordnance was soon planted on 
some rising ground just above it. 

The last day of the year fell on a Sunday, 
and they held a solemn service, naming their 
new home Plymouth, in grateful memory of 
the kindness shown them by the good people 
of Devon. 

Now came the building of the huts. All 
the single men agreed to join one or another 
of the nineteen families, and a bit of ground 
being apportioned by lot to each settler, it 
came about that the larger the family the 
larger the plot for hut and garden. 

But the building of these huts was no easy 
task, for some were sick almost to death, and 
all were so weakened by coughs and agues 
brought on by wet clothing and constant 
exposure, that they scarce knew how to con- 
tend with the sharp frosts, driving rain, and 
blustering winds, which in turn hindered 
their labours. 

On January 14, a great mishap befel. A 
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chance spark set fire to the thatch of the 











could be carried out the whole building was 
blazing. 

Still the energy of the pilgrims never 
flagged ; their feeble hands raised the timber 
walls and plastered them with clay ; windows 
of lattice and oiled paper were fitted in, and 
almost before the rush thatches were fairly 
on, the women and children were brought 
ashore and lodged in the poor dwellings, to 
which long imprisonment on shipboard gave 
by contrast some touch of home. Seven log 
huts there were in all, the governor’s stand- 
ing in the midst. 

But the sickness grew worse. Rose 
Standish died, and others followed her so 
fast that the well were almost too few to 
nurse the sick, or the living to bury the dead, 
and at one time Brewster, Standish, and four 
others were the only capable men. 

Brewster’s hands were full, for day and 
night he tended his poor companions. Miles 
Standish, too, was busy. By common con- 
sent he had been chosen captain of the little 
band ; and his small, active figure, clad in 
doublet and leather boots, might constantly 
be seen keeping watch and ward over the 
little group of huts; but so far, though a 
tattooed face now and then peered through 
the brushwood, the redskins had left them 
alone. 

March had set in when the south wind at 
last brought fair weather. ‘ The birds sang 
in the woods most pleasantly,” and Governor 
Carver so far recovered that he could walk 
to a large pond some three miles off. 

March brought another visitor besides soft 
winds. One day a tall, black-haired Indian, 
with a fringed leather round his waist and 
bow and arrows in his hand, strode boldly 
in among the log-huts with a startling greet- 
ing, “ Welcome, Englishmen !” and made at 
once for the Store-house, ‘ where we inter- 
cepted him,” for it was not well he should 
discover how ailing and defenceless were the 
fifty remaining out of the one hundred and 
two who had landed not three months before. 

His name, so he told those who gathered 
round, was Samoset, and he was of the Wam- 
panoag tribe, five days’ journey off. In 
broken English, learned from sailors touching 
on the coast, he explained that the place they 
had chosen was called Patuxet ; and related 
how, years before, the crew of a French ves- 
sel having been there massacred, one of the 
victims had foretold vengeance. And a ter- 
rible plague had come, sweeping away many 
of the tribe, and they had learnt to believe 


store-house, in which Bradford and Carver | that the God of the white men would indeed 
lay helplessly ill, and almost before they | punish any injury done them, and so were 
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willing to let these strangers live in peace on 
their lands. : 
He wished to remain for the night ; and 
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Fragment of Rock, Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth. 


since the wind was too high to take him out 
to the Mayflower, the Pilgrims lodged him in 
Stephen Hopkins’s hut, and watched heed- 
fully against treachery. Next day he de- 
parted, but soon returned, bringing with him 
one Squanto, who had once been a captive in 
Spain. 

The two had news to tell. Massasoit, 
their king, was close at hand; and in an 
hour’s time he and his train appeared on a 
hill-top near. Squanto was sent back to him, 
and speedily returned with a demand that 
one of the English should come to parley. 
Edward Winslow volunteered, and started 
laden with knives, biscuit, and butter, and a 
copper chain studded with jewels. Massa- 
soit received him, surrounded by his feathered 
and painted warriors in their deerskin cover- 
ings. Round his neck was a chain of white 
beads—his re- 
gal badge, and 
hanging fromit 
a to bacco- 
pouch. A huge 
knife glittered 
on his breast. 
He _listened 
while Winslow 
explained that 
King James 
saluted him 
lovingly, and 
that the Eng- 
lish governor 
desired totrade 
peacefully with 
his people. 
Then he tasted 
the biscuits and 
butter, and 
asked for the 
sword and 
armour Winslow wore. These Winslow 
would neither give nor sell, but offered to 


| ° 


|remain a hostage with Massasoit’s brother 
| while the chief himself conferred with 
|Governor Carver. So Massasoit crossed 
'the brook that ran between him and the 
English settlement, with twenty unarmed 
men at his back; and on the further side 
Standish and others met him, and led him to 
a half-built house hastily adorned with a few 
cushions and a green rug. Thither came 
Governor Carver with such poor state as he 
could muster, his escort a handful of mus- 
keteers, drum and trumpet proclaiming his 
approach. 

There were grave salutations and much 
speech between the white and red chiefs. 
Massasoit had his own reasons for desiring a 
treaty, for he dreaded an attack from the 
neighbouring Narragansetts. Soa close al- 
liance was then and there completed, and for 
fifty years faithfully maintained. 

The settlers, as they watched their new 
ally depart, had more cause than they guessed 
to be content with their day’s work, for by a 
distant swamp in the heart of the forest a 
great pow-wow of Indian conjurors was even 
then met to curse them. 

As spring drew on Samoset and Squanto 
showed them how to prepare land for Indian 
corn, dressing it with the herrings which 
swarmed in the brooks. They were working 
busily one hot noontide when Governor 
Carver complained of a sharp pain in his 
head. He left the field, in a few hours be- 
came delirious, and died by his own hand, - 








First Burial-place near the Landing. 


_ All through that spring, mourning proces- 
sions made their way to the green slope near 
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the granite rock on which the Fathers had | 
first stepped, and laid their dead beneath the 
sod ; loving hands levelling the graves and 
sowing Indian corn to hide them from prying 
Indian eyes. 

Yet when in May the captain of the May- 
flower hoisted his patched sails for England, 
not one of the.brave souls, who by the 
water’s edge bade him God speed, chose to 
go with him. 

Bradford, still weakened by long illness, 
was elected governor in Carver’s place and 
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Visit of Samoset to the Colony. 





liam Bradford 
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Fac-simile of Signatures. 
about midsummer he sent Stephen Hopkins 
and Winslow to procure from Massasoit seed- 
corn, and to begin a trade in furs. Squanto 
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guided them through marsh and forest, over 
Indian corn-fields and wide pastures to the 
king’s wigwam. He liked the gift they 
brought—a horseman’s gay-laced cloak, and 
in return he offered them tobacco; but of 
food they got little, nor did they fare much 
better as to sleep, in the narrow tent given 
up to them. 

Later that year the Bay of Massachusetts 
was explored, and so pleasant was the 
southern country found to be that all were 
fain to lament the hasty settlement at Ply- 
mouth. 

But the settlement was made. They had 
built their huts, dug their wells, planted 
their fruit-trees, and stocked their gardens ; 
and as winter drew on they fitted up their 
homes, and prepared to encounter the snows 
and frosts that had so cruelly tried them a 
year before. 

The crop of Indian corn was gathered in, 
Elder Brewster leading the thanksgiving, 


| which came from hearts unshaken even by the 





sorrows of that summer. A few weeks more, 


| and their praises had a ring of joy such as full 


granaries could not give. For one November 
day a vessel appeared standing in from sea. 
The signal-gun was fired, and every man and 
boy who could handle a weapon stood ready 
for defence. But this was no hostile ship 
nearing the shore. She was the Fortune, 
from Delft ; on her deck were beloved faces, 
and among the throng Jonathan Brewster, 
the elder’s first-born son. 
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The sad reports carried home by the May- 
flower had only brought them the sooner ; 
and right welcome they were, though they 
had not even provision for the Fortune’s re- 
turn. She was sent back duly victualled and 
laden with letters, beaver-skins, and choice 
woods ; and then the remaining stock of food 
was overhauled, and every one placed on 
half rations, “the which they very patiently 
endured.” 

Yet, despite the utmost thrift, the supplies 
dwindled terribly fast, and by midsummer 
no morsel of bread or biscuit remained ; 
while just then a boat’s crew landing from a 
fishing-smack told of four hundred of their 
countrymen slaughtered by Indians in Vir- 
ginia. 

“Without food, with abated strength, all 
were in fearful apprehension.” Mr. Winslow 
was able to obtain from the smack a little 
food, and but for this “some had starved ; 
and had we not been in a place where divers 
sort of shell-fish are that may be taken with 
the hand, we must have perished.” 

There were yet some weeks to harvest- 
time when Canonicus, Sachem of the Narra- 
gansetts, sent his war-challenge—a bundle of 
arrows wrapped in a rattlesnake skin. Brad- 
ford instantly returned the skins stuffed with 
powder andshot. The dauntless spirit of the 
Pilgrims saved them. Canonicus made no 
attack ; but it was deemed necessary to pro- 
tect the settlement, and while Standish drilled 
his musketeers, Bradford and the rest of his 
half-famished comrades built a stout stockade 
round the huts, with wooden gates on either 
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Site of First Church and Governor Bradford’s Houve. 











side, and raised on the hill above a timber 
fort. 

That fort was curiously typical of the men 
who built it, for while from the flat roof 
mounted cannon threatened any approaching 
foe, the ground-floor was fitted as a chapel. 
And Sunday by Sunday the men, mustered 
by beat of drum before Miles Standish’s 
door, marching three abreast, escorted thither 
Governor Bradford and the tall erect elder 
in his black gown, and entering, each set 
down his musket near his hand, and listened 
to the preacher with great contentment. 
For his words were stirring, and for all “ he 
was humble and modest, and very pitiful and 
tender to their suffering,” he could yet re- 
prove them fearlessly when they went 
astray. 

All had looked eagerly for Robinson’s 
coming, but before they could send the 
money to bring over him and the remnant 
of his people, Robinson died. 

Gradually, indeed, many came. Brewster’s 
daughters, Patience and Fear, whom their 
feeble mother had never thought to see 
again, were brought to her by the Anne in 
three years’ time: but even then, so great 
were still the emigrants’ straits, “that when 
these passengers see our poor and low condi- 
tion, they are much dismayed, and full of 
sadness.” 

Dark days lay before the Pilgrims as well 
as behind them. In a two months’ drought 
“the heavens became as brass over their 
heads and the earth as ashes under their 
feet.” The Massachusetts plotted their de- 
struction, and only Massasoit’s timely 
warning saved them. 

But the faith, courage, and en- 
durance which had carried these men 
and women, first to Holland and then 
to these unknown wilds, never failed. 
All did their part for the common 
weal. Some brought in fish from sea 
or river, waterfowl from the swamps, 
or venison from the forest. Some 
tilled the ground and gathered in the 
corn, or ground with their hands (for 
mill at first they had none) the grain 
they had grown. By-and-bye four 
kine—“ the first in the land ”—were 
brought over from England, and 
again they ate butter and drank 
milk. Through the long bitter 
winter, fires blazed cheerily in the 
log-huts, and the pleasant hum of 
spinning-wheels was heard. Boys 
and girls grew up and wed together, 
and babes slept as peacefully in their 
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In their 
hardest times, 
when they 
were faint 
with cold or 
hunger, when 
they went in 
and out 
armed to the 
teeth, or saw 
their dear 
ones dying 
round them, 
they were 
willing to 
suffer all for 
conscience’ 
sake; and 
they were 
solaced by 
the family 
love which 
danger, sepa- 
ration, and 
their Puritan 
creed colour- 
ed with 


special tenderness and reverence. And if, 
looking onward through the centuries, they 
could have seen the New England which 
owes its life to those seven log-huts, there 
would surely have been triumphant joy in 
the steadfast eyes of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

“Let it not be grievous to you”—so wrote 
tothem their Leyden brethren—“that you 
have been instruments to break the ice for 
rough-hewn cradles as if they had been| others who come after with less difficulty. 
rocked to sleep in their forefathers’ English |The honour shall be yours to the world’s 
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S ieaeae came one day to join 
the angel-throng 
A woman, bowed through serving 
oft in pain ; 
But as she meekly stood her form 
grew strong, 
And long-lost youthful beauty 
dawned again : 
Yet more was giv’n—for all, with 
wonder fraught, 
Bent low before the sweetness of 
her face, 
Crying—‘ What marvel hath this 
woman wrought, 
To be thus clothed by such sweet 
mighty grace ?” 
Then one of seraph tongue made 
answer low : 
“One talent only hers, a faithful 
heart, 
And she abroad but little could 
bestow, 
So much was needed for her 
mother-part. 
And this with love she always made 
so fair 
That there, she was an Angel 
unaware |” 
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A HAPPY ISSUE. 
By DARLEY DALE, Avruor or “Cissy’s Trouptes,” “Sport Guy,” ETC. 


on the Charlton road, in a house called Charl- 
ee aan. ton House, which he had recently bought. 

R. HOLLAND was a schoolmaster, that | When Mr. Holland first came to Dover, about 

is to say, he kept a school for little | six or seven years before our story begins, 

boys not yet old enough to go to public} he had no intention of keeping a school; he 
schools. He lived with his mother at Dover, | had then just left Oxford, where he had 
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taken high honours, and he settled in Dover 

for the purpose of coaching young men who 

had just left school for the Army and Civil 

' Service examinations. 
of pupils, sons of the officers quartered in 
Dover, and as he was successful in getting 
them creditably through their examinations, 
he gained a reputation and might have had 
many more pupils if Mrs. Holland would 
have consented to board and lodge those 
from distant parts of England, but this she 
utterly refused to ; it would destroy all their 
home comfort, and she would see nothing of 
her son, who was the very apple of her eye. 
Now Mr. Holland’s pupils all came to him 
in the evening, so that he had the day 
to himself, and finding that there was an 
excellent opening for a preparatory school for 
the younger brothers of his ‘pupils, he built 
out a school-room at the back of the house, 

‘engaged two under-masters to assist him, 
and before the first year was over, was pre- 
vailed upon to extend his limited number of 
scholars from twenty to thirty, beyond which 
he absolutely refused to go. They were all 
day-scholars, for Mrs. Holland had, if pos- 
sible, a greater horror of little boys than of 
big; they would be still more likely to spoil 
her carpets with their dusty shoes, to break 
her old china on which she prided herself, to 
illtreat her pet poodle, to chase her poultry, 
to catapult her pigeons, to tie tin-canisters to 
her cat’s tail, to shout and yell and frighten 
her into fits; to be in constant danger of 
breaking their necks or their arms or their 
legs in a hundred different ways, and, in 
short, would undoubtedly destroy all her 
peace and comfort. So there were no board- 
ers at Charlton House, for Mr. Holland’s first 
thought was his mother’s comfort. 

They were very happy together; this 
mother and son each knew the other’s foibles, 
and each was careful never to stroke the other 
the wrong way, so there were never any little 
bickerings or unpleasantnesses to destroy the 
tranquillity of their lives; now and then, 
very rarely, there was a difference of opinion 
between them on some weighty matter, and 
on these occasions Mr. Holland got his way ; 
as, for instance, when he proposed keeping 
a school, his mother opposed it fearing he 
would overwork himself; Mr. Holland was 
firm; he was young and strong, and liked 
work, and the school was opened. 

The school had been established about five 
years when a letter arrived one morning for 
Mrs. Holland which, in its effects, was des- 
tined to work a mighty change in the even 
tenor of their lives. 





He soon had plenty | 





“Hugh, my dear, I don’t see my spectacles 
anywhere, could you find them for me? I 
have a letter from my sister Annie and I 
shall never make half of it out without 
them,” said Mrs. Holland as she poured out 
the coffee for breakfast. 

Mrs. Holland was constantly losing her 
spectacles, and to look for them was as 
regular a duty of her son’s as to teach the 
little boys from nine to twelve every morning, 
and read with the big ones from seven to ten 
or eleven every evening, so he rose at once 
and found the spectacles, and while Mrs. 
Holland is reading this important letter let 
us take a glance at her and her son. 

She was about sixty ; tall, thin, and plain, 
with grey hair worn very smoothly combed 
over her ears; she had a mild expression 
and a soft, gentle voice, and pi ba 
about her was the pattern of neatness an 
precision; not only was her dress neat almost 
to a fault, but she never suffered a chair or a 
book to be out of its place in her drawing- 
room, and a speck of dust caught her eye 
even when the spectacles were not forth- 
coming. 

Mr. Holland had no more pretensions to 
beauty than his mother, but he was not like 
her: of middle height, strongly built and 
well made, but inclining rather to stoutness ; 
his head rather large, but with a fine fore- 
head, and shaggy eyebrows half-hiding a 
pair of dark blue eyes, his best feature ; a 
large nose and a firmly cloged mouth. Mr. 
Holland was certainly far from handsome. 
His hair was dark and curly and he wore a 
clipped beard, which made him look older 
than he really was, for he was barely thirty 
when our story opens. 

“Well, mother, what does Aunt Annie 
say ?” said Mr, Holland, looking up from his 
newspaper. 

“My dear, she is going to be married 
again, to George Custance, who has just got 
a chaplaincy in India, and they are going out 
immediately.” 

“But what is to become of her children ? 
She has two, hasn’t she? They can’t go to 
India, the climate would ruin their constitu- 
tions; besides, how are they to be educated 
out there ?” 

“That is just the question. Hugh, dear, 
she wants us to take them for five years ; she 
will pay us what we like to ask, and she 
thinks you can educate the boy and we must 
get a governess for the girl, as she does not 
wish either of them to be sent to school. 
They are high-spirited, but not difficult to 
manage with kindness, she says, though 
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they have never been under any discipline, 
and she is afraid, at first, we shall find them 
rather troublesome.” 

“Which means that they are thoroughly 
spoilt, and we should be able to do nothing 
with them. My dear mother, it is impossible ; 
what age are they ?” 

“ The little girl is about twelve or thirteen, 
and the boy a year younger. Hugh, we 
shall have to take them, dear ; if we don't, 
Annie says she must give up this marriage, 
which she feels sure will be for her happi- 
ness, for there is no one else to whom she 
dares entrust them ; and she knows that I, 
who brought her up from her cradle, will be 
a good mother to her children for a few 
years ; the most important years of their 
lives, as they are growing up from children 
to young people. 1 can’t say no, Hugh; it is 
a duty, and a very serious one—one I don’t 
think it would be right to refuse to under- 
take.” 

“ But, mother,” interrupted Mr. Holland, 
“just think of all it involves. Our peace 
and quiet entirely destroyed ; these two chil- 
dren always with us, and, for aught we know, 
perhaps disobedient and rebellious, certainly 
tareless and noisy, it is their nature to be 
that, and just consider what a trial that will 
be to you.” 

“Tt will be a trial, I know; most duties are; 
as my poor mother used to say, all the oughts 
are crosses in this world, but without the 
crosses no crowns in the next. We ought to 
take them, Hugh.” 

“Well, if you say we ought, it is no use 
my objecting, I know; but mother, before 
you decide you must think it well over. 
Remember how you have always set your 
face against any boarders.” 

“But, Hugh, this is different, these chil- 
dren are relations.” 

“‘Scarcely, mother—your step-sister’s chil- 
dren ; well, they are a kind of cousin to me, 
I allow; but they will certainly be more 
trouble than boarders would have been, for 
I could have kept them in order. Now if 
you have these children, you'll have to 
manage them, except, of course, the boy 
during school hours. By the way it is 
striking nine, I must go; and, mother, think 
it well over before you decide,” and Mr. 
Holland rose from the table to go to his 
work, leaving his mother to consider the 
matter, though he knew already it would 
end in their taking the children. 

The mother of these children was Mrs. Hol- 
land’s step-sister, twenty years younger than 
Mrs. Holland, and as her own mother had died 





in her infancy, her step-sister had been a 
mother to her in everything but in name. The 
father died soon after Mrs. Holland married, 
and then little Annie lived with her until 
she married a M. de Fleury, a French officer, 
with whom she lived very unhappily for 
seven years, when he was killed in action, 
and Madame de Fleury was left a widow 
with two children. She had lived in France 
at Amiens ever since, and having recently 
met Mr. Custance, whom she had known as a 
girl, was on the point of being married to 
him. The only obstacle was the children, 
for they could not be taken to India for four 
or five years, and in the meanwhile it was 
necessary to find a home for them, so Madame 
de Fleury wrote to her step-sister, who in 
days gone by was never able to refuse her 
anything, and asked her to take them. 

As Mr. Holland had foreseen, his mother 
did not hesitate long about the matter. That 
very day a letter was sent to Amiens to say 
Mrs. Holland would undertake the care of 
the children, though as she was not so young 
as she had been, she feared she would not be 
able to look after them as much as she would 
like to do; at any rate she would try and 
make them happy as long as they were with 
her. Two or three letters then passed between 
Mrs. Holland and Madame de Fleury, in 
which it was arranged that the Hollands 
were to have the entire control of the chil- 
dren ; but that they were, if possible, to be 
educated at Charlton House; and in less 
than a month from the date of Madame de 
Fleury’s first letter, they were expected to 
arrive. 

On the day fixed, Madame de Fleury went 
as far as Calais with them, saw them on 
board the Dover boat, and Mrs. Holland met 
them at Dover. She had seen them once, 
ten years ago, when they were tiny little 
children ; but of course they would be grown 
out of all knowledge now ; still as it was not 
likely there would be two other children 
their age crossing alone from Calais to Dover 
on this particular day, Mrs. Holland felt 
certain of recognising them. 

It was a fine bright day in the middle of 
May, and the sea was so calm that they had 
a lovely passage, and the boat got in rather 
before Mrs. Holland arrived at the end of 
the pier, $o that when she dismounted from 
her fly she saw a little girl about twelve 
years old, and a boy about the same age, 
standing on the pier looking with longing 
eyes at the Calais-Douvres, and had she been 
close enough would have overheard the fol- 
lowing remarks in very good English :— 
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“T don’t believe it is going back yet, 
Jacques. It is not like a ferry, I suppose, 
going backwards and forwards all day,” said 
the girl. 

*T only wish it were ; we would go, Marie. 
It is a shame of mother to have sent us here, 
no one to meet us; and she said Aunt 
Margaret would be sure to be on the pier. 
What are we to do ?” said Jacques. 

“We shall have to call a fiacre, dear, and 
drive to the place ; we have got the address. 
Oh! I do wish that stupid steamer was going 
back to Calais, they would not see us at 
Charlton House to-day if it were, I can tell 
them. Horrid people! I know I shall hate 
them.” 

“So shall I, Look there, Marie, do you see 
that old lady getting down from that voitwre ? 
I believe that is Aunt Margaret ; she is look- 
ing so hard at us ; see, here she comes.” 

“Oh, yes! that is Aunt Margaret. Let 
us pretend we can’t speak a word of English, 
Jacques. Mother said she could not speak 
French. We will pay her out for not meeting 
us,” said Marie, speaking French, in which 
language both she and her brother were more 
at home than in English. 

“So we will. We had better say we un- 
derstand it, or they may say things they 
don’t want us to hear,” said Jacques. 

“Surely this must be Mary and Jack. My 
dear children, I am so sorry not to have been 
in time ; but the packet came in before it 
was due. And how are you both?” said 
Mrs. Holand, coming forward and kissing 
the children. 

“Very well, thank you; but our names 
are Marie and Jacques, not Mary and Jack,” 
answered Marie in French. 

“ But, my dears, don’t you speak English ?” 
asked Mrs. Holland, looking rather alarmed. 

“We understand English, but we always 
speak French ; we hate England and every- 
sthing English, and we didn’t want to come 
here. She doesn’t understand a word, Marie. 
This will be rare fun, we can talk about her,” 
said Jacques, speaking very quickly so as to 
give Mrs. Holland as little chance as possible 
of understanding. 

“Oh, dear! I wish I had known you didn’t 
speak English. What can Annie have been 
thinking of not to have told me! What 
luggage have you? Can you make me 
understand that?” said Mrs. Holland. 

“Oh, yes! we have two trunks ; they are 
over there,” said Marie slowly in French, 
pointing to some luggage which was being 
lifted from the boat to the pier. 

The luggage was found and put on the 





fly, while the two children chattered away 
in French as fast as they could, and Mrs. 
Holland looked more and more perplexed, 
for it had never occurred to her that they 
did not know English. All the way to 
Charlton House they kept the game up, in- 
dulging in very open criticisms of Mrs. 
Holland’s dress and appearance, while she, 
after asking a few questions and vainly 
endeavouring to understand their answers, 
subsided into silence and tried from watching 
their faces to make a guess as to their first 
impressions of Dover. 

“That part by the sea is not bad, Marie ; 
we will come there every day. I shall hate 
this. See what dirty little streets we are 
going through,” said Jacques. 

“Yes, and it all looks so @riste after 
Amiens. Look at the poor people, how 
hideous they look! so different from our 
peasants in their white caps. I shall hate 
England, Jacques, and we won't be called 
Jack and Mary. I'll never answer unless 
they say Marie, and mind you don’t either, 
Jacques. Iam sure Aunt Margaret is very 
strict, and as for her son, he is a school- 
master, so he is certain to be horrid. Oh! 
how miserable it will be.” 

“ Look, Marie! if he is a schoolmaster he 
will speak French, so our game won’t pay, 
we shall have to throw it up when we get to 
the house.” 

“Wait till we see if he can. Here we are. 
Oh! there is a garden at the back, but no 
jalousies to the windows. “ I suppose they 
never have sun enough to need them. Look, 
Jacques, here he is, coming to help us out,” 
said Marie, as Mr. Holland came down the 
steps to receive them. 

“ Well, my little cousins, welcome to Eng- 
land. How are you? Have you had a 
good passage?” asked Mr. Holland, handing 
his mother out. 

* Qui, merci,”,answered Marie. 

“ Hugh, they don’t speak English, dear ; 
isn’t it terrible? What shall we do?” said 
Mrs. Holland. 

** Not speak English ! impossible, mother !” 
said Mr. Holland, with a keen glance from 
under his shaggy brows at the children. 

“They understand it, dear, but they don’t 
speak it,” returned Mrs. Holland, leading the 
way into the drawing-room, followed by the 


| two strangers. 


“ Perhaps they are shy, mother. I expect 
you will find English will come to them by 
to-morrow morning; meanwhile it is a com- 
fort they understand it,” said Mr. Holland, 
going into the hall to dismiss the fly. 
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“He is not so easily taken in as his 
mother, he has found us out already, Jac- 
ques ; we shall have to keep it up for ever 
now and learn English gradually. What a 
horrid, prim, tidy room! I should like to 
disarrange everything in it. Here comes 
Monsieur again. How ugly he is! he looks a 
schoolmaster, every inch of him,” said Marie. 

“Take care, Marie, perhaps he under- 
stands,” said Jacques in an undertone. 

“Not he, and I don’t care if he does. I 
know I shall hate him more than Aunt Mar- 
garet. Let us ask if we may go and look at 
the garden ; how shall we make them under- 
stand? It'll be rather awkward if Monsieur 
knows no more French than his mother. 
How they stare at us!” 

“Let them stare; we are much better look- 
ing than either of them,” said Jacques. 

This was certainly. true, for both Marie 
and Jacques were handsome. They were 
very much alike, tall, thin, and with olive 
complexions ; but Marie was the handsomer. 
She had large violet eyes with long eye- 
lashes, long golden brown hair, a small nose, 
and a well-shaped, if somewhat large mouth, 
with a clear olive skin. She was very thin, 
afd her arms and legs seemed too long for 
the rest of her body; but her hands and feet 
were small and pretty. She was at an awk- 
ward age and by no means elegant in her 
movements or actions. At the present 
moment she was sitting bolt upright on a 
chair, shyness and the stiffness of the room 
having induced her to take that position, a 
most unusual one for her ; as a rule she pre- 
ferred lying on the floor or lounging on a 
sofa or easy-chair, or sitting on a footstool 
bent double, with her elbows on her knees 
and her chin in her hands. She was plainly 
dressed, but in good taste, and in rather a 
French style, though from the careless way 
in which her clothes were put on it was very 
evident she cared but little for her personal 
appearance. Jacques, on the other, hand, 
was rather a dapper little man, who would 
as soon have thought of flying as of going 
out in unbrushed clothes, or without a pair 
of gloves in one hand and a little cane in the 
other. He was not so good-looking as his 
sister, his hair was darker and his eyes 
smaller and lighter in colour; but if there 
was less character in his face than in Marie’s, 
he had a sweeter expression than she usually 
wore, and altogether he gave one the idea 
that he took life more easily than his sister. 

“‘T wish we had never been sent here ; do 
let us get into the garden, this room will 
choke me. May we go out and look at the 





garden, please?” said Marie, looking at Mrs. 
Holland. 

“What does she say, Hugh? 
make out ?” 

Marie repeated her question slowly, still 
looking at Mrs. Holland, and not deigning 
to notice her son, who was watching her with 
an amused twinkle in his dark blue eyes. 

“Dear, dear!” said Mr. Holland, “it is 
really very awkward their only speaking 
French, poor children, they will lose so many 
innocent little pleasures at first; perhaps 
they are hungry, mother—we don’t have tea 
for nearly two hours; what can you give 
them ?” 

“Mais non, we have no hunger, we only 
want to go into the garden,” said Marie. 

“Tl have a shot at some broken English, 
Marie ; we can’t stay here for two hours,” 
said Jacques in French to Marie, and then 
turning to Mr. Holland he said with a strong 
accent, “ Go, see garden.” 

“Oh, yes! you may go; Ill ¢ome and 
show you the way,” said Mr. Holland. 

“No, thank you, we can find it out our- 
selves. We don’t want that fright with us, do 
we, Jacques ? We will make the tour of the 
premises alone,” said Marie, rising and lead- 
ing the way, which Jacques was only too 
glad to follow. 

“Young monkeys! mother mine, they 
speak English as well as you and I, they are 
only trying to take us in; little stupids, do 
they suppose I have been a schoolmaster for 
eight years for nothing? They have come 
prepared to hate us, mother. I foresee plenty 
of trouble in store for us already.” 

“My dear, we must try and make them 
love us, then it won’t be so difficult ; poor 
children, I daresay they feel leaving their 
mother. I do hope they will be happy here,” 
replied Mrs. Holland. 

Meanwhile Marie and Jacques had found 
their way into a large square gravel yard, 
whieh was the boys’ playground, and in the 
centre of which was a horizontal bar, a swing 
and a gymnastic pole; by the side of the 
ground was a covered way which led from 
the house to the school-room, and this latter 
building ran along the bottom of the play- 
ground. 

“Why, there is no gafden after all, only 
this ugly gravel place like a prison-yard. 
Oh! Jacques, how dreadful! are we to exer- 
cise here every day? What is this wooden 
thing ? it looks like a gallows; does he hang 
his naughty boys? He looks capable of any- 
thing. I am sure he beats them dreadfully ; 
he will never touch you though, Jacques,” 
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said Marie, seating herself in the swing, and 
setting her white teeth ominously together, 
while her eyes flashed fire. 

“ What would you do, Marie, if he did ?.” 

“For one thing we would run away ; but 
if we don’t like this place we will do that 
anyhow ; wait till he attempts it, Jacques, 
and you'll see what I shall do. Give mea 
swing, will you?” 

Jacques did so, but he was a lazy boy and 
soon tired of swinging Marie, who cried out 
in French, “Higher, Jacques! higher!” each 
time. 

“T am tired, Marie; let usdo something 
else.” 

“There is nothing to do; oh ! yes—Jacques, 
let us get up on that gallows thing and sit 
there.” ’ 

“That is a horizontal bar, you can’t: get up 
there, Marie.” 

“Oh! can’t I? There is a ladder down 
there, look! I'll go and get it, and then we'll 
see if I can’t get up,” said Marie, and a few 
minutes later Marie was seated on the top of 
the bar with Jacques by her side. Presently 
five o'clock struck, the school-room door 
opened, and twenty or thirty boys rushed, 
shouting and laughing, into the playground ; 
but -by common consent they all stopped 
short before they got half-way across, and 


gazed in amazement at the couple occupying | 


this very conspicuous position. 

“Here’s a go! I say, isn’t the girl pretty? 
Who are they? How did she get there? 
What business have they here?” were the 
loud whispers that at last broke the silence the 
apparition of Marie and Jacques had caused. 

“Oh! Jacques, what shall I do? I can’t 
get down before all these boys, I must speak 
to them; if they don’t understand French, we 
must take them into our confidence, we had 
better make friends of them. Do you under- 
stand French?” said Marie to the group of 
astonished boys. 

“Why! they are French. How did they 
get here? Hadn’t we better go and fetch 
old Deutsch?” said one boy. 

“They mean Mr. Holland, Jacques. Oh! 
we must stop them. Here, you boys, can 
you keep a secret ?” said Marie in English. 

“Rather,” cried all the boys. 

“Well, we have come to live here, and we 
hate it ; we can speak English as well as we 
can French, at least very nearly, but we don’t 
want old Deutsch and his mother to know it, 
do you see?” said Marie, looking down at 
the boys. 

“All right, we won’t tell; but what are you 
doing up there ?” 

XIV'—30 





“Well, we did not know you were all 
coming out, or I should not have let my 
sister get up here,” said Jacques with a pro- 
tecting alr. 

“The worst of it is I can’t get down till 
you are all gone, and I suppose you want to 
stop and play, don’t you?” said Marie. 

“No, we don’t; we are not allowed here 
after school—cave Deutsch, boys, let us be 
off,” answered a handsome boy who seemed 
to be one of the leading spirits. And a 
general rush towards a door which led into 
the covered way at the other end of the 
playground followed this remark, and on 
turning to see what had caused it Marie saw 
Mr. Holland standing outside the dining- 
room window at the top of the steps by 
which she and Jacques had entered the court- 
yard. 

“Oh! Jacques, I wish I had never got up 
here.” 

** Mother, just come here,” called out Mr. 
Holland, and the next moment Mrs. Holland 
was hastening across the yard to the foot of 
the bar followed by her son. 

“ Mary ! my dear child, why you will break 
your neck. Jack, how could you let her get 
up there? Hugh, pray help her down,” 
cried Mrs. Holland. 

“Je m’appelle Marie, et Jacques il s’appelle 
Jacques. Jacques and I are very comfortable 
up here,” answered Marie, thoroughly enjoy- 
|} ing Mrs. Holland’s fright. 

“How on earth am I to get her down, 
mother?” said Mr. Holland, looking rather 
alarmed. 

* Ah! how indeed ?” laughed Marie. 

“ By the way, there is a ladder; now dare 
you climb down that?” said Mr. Holland 
holding the ladder for Marie to descend by. 

“No, thank you,” said Marie in French. 
“T like being here, and I don’t stir till you 
two grumbling old things are gone, I can tell 
you, and then I'll find a way to get down 
without a ladder.” 

“What does she say, Hugh ?” 

“That she won't get down till we two 
grumbling old things are gone, and then 
she'll get down, as the boys do, I suppose. 
As neither you nor I care to witness such an 
unladylike performance, we may as well go. 
Jack can see she comes to no harm, I pre- 
sume,” said Mr. Holland. 

“The sneak! he understands, and how 
dare he say that of me? I hate him for it,” 
said Marie, gnashing her little teeth at Mr. 
Holland’s retreating figure. 

“Tcan’t go till she is safe. My dear child, 
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do come down,” cried Mrs. Holland. 
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“T suppose I had better go by the ladder ; 
Jacques, get down and hold it for me ; it is 
far more difficult than the proper way, but if 
I fall, I fall, and it will be their fault,” said 
Marie, and the next minute she was safe on 
the ground. 

“My dear, promise me you will never get 
up there again,” said Mrs. Holland. 

“T never make promises,” replied Marie, 
shaking her head, but all the same in her 
heart she knew she never would mount that 
horizontal bar again, for Mr. Holland’s re- 
proof had stung her to the quick, and she 
followed Mrs. Holland into the house feeling 
very lonely and unhappy. 

And as time went on Marie did not grow 
happier, for during the first month of their 
life at Charlton House both she and Jacques 
were as troublesome and mischievous as they 
could be, and sorely tried the patience of 
both Mr. and Mrs. Holland. Their first 
action almost was to shave the poodle out of 
pure mischief; then there was one white 
turkey among the brood which they painted 
black to tease Mr. Holland, both of which 
freaks were overlooked. But there were 
other things it was impossible to overlook. 
Marie had taken a violent dislike to Mr. 
Holland, and her rudeness to him greatly 
distressed her aunt Margaret. Jacques was 
very idle, so that all the masters were con- 
stantly complaining of him, while Marie 
utterly refused to do lessons with Mrs. Hol- 
land, or to have a governess, but insisted on 
doing all Jacques’ work with him in the 
evening ; she liked Latin and mathematics, 
and she hated all the things girls usually 
learn, the only thing she consented to be 
taught was drawing, for which she had a 
great talent. At last Jacques, led on by 
Marie, became so insubordinate that Mr. 
Holland told his mother he would allow her 
to try her system. of managing them fora 
month, and if that failed he would take the 
reins into his hands at the expiration of that 
time. 

The month came to anend, and there was 
no improvement in the children, when at last 
matters were brought to a climax by their 
openly defying Mr. Holland. He had for- 
bidden them to enter the school-room after 
school hours, being driven to this step by the 
various tricks they played on the boys’ lockers, 
and still more by the caricatures of himself 
Marie nightly sketched on the black board. 
The evening after this prohibition was given 
Mr. Holland found, to his amazement, that 
the children had gone to the school-room as 
usual in spite of him. 











“This can’t be allowed, mother, I must try 
my system now ; I can’t be set at defiance in 
this way, all my authority would be destroyed 
in the school if it were known. I must flog 
Jack, and Marie must be sent to boarding- 
school,” said Mr. Holland to his mother, whe 
only sighed, as he left the room to carry out 
the first part of his sentence. 


CHAPTER II.—MR. HOLLAND’S SYSTEM AND 
HOV IT WORKED. 


WueEN Mr. Holland reached the school- 
room he found a handsome boy of about 
eighteen, named Walter Mervyn, engaged 
in reading aloud to Jack and Marie, who 
were eagerly listening. 

Marie was perched up on one of the desks 
with her long legs swinging backwards and 
forwards, drinking in the thrilling romance 
Mervyn began to read in a low voice. So 
absorbed were they all in the book that they 
did not hear Mr. Holland enter the room, 
and he was half-way across the school-room 
before they were aware of his presence. 

“What are you doing here, Mervyn ?” 
said Mr. Holland sternly to Mervyn, who 
promptly put the book he was reading from 
into his pocket. 

“T was reading, sir,” said Mervyn. 

“So I perceive. Have the kindness to 
show me what you were reading, please,” 
continued Mr. Holland. 

Very reluctantly Mervyn produced the 
book, and handed it to his angry tutor, whose 
face wore a still severer expression as he saw 
the title. 

“T don’t read it all to them,” said Mervyn, 
colouring. 

“No excuses, please. Begone now; I will 
speak to you about this to-morrow. Come to 
my house at ten to-morrow morning. I can’t 
trust myself to speak to you to-night,” said 
Mr. Holland, as Mervyn, with an airy at- 
tempt at an ease he was far from feeling, 
swaggered out of the room. 

“How often has Mervyn been here?” 
said Mr. Holland in a milder tone, turning 
to Marie and Jack. 

Marie answered 

“He comes every evening.” 

“He wiJl never come again. And now, 
Marie, go into the house, please, and unless 
you apologize to me for your disobedience 
you will go to a boarding-school next week. 
Jack I shall flog as soon as you are gone.” 

“ You shan’t touch Jacques ; it is my fault 
that we came here, not his,” exclaimed Marie, 
jumping down from the desk, and placing 
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herself between Jack and Mr. Holland, who, 
she now saw, had a cane in his hand. 

“That may be ; but Jack is old enough to 
know right from wrong, and he must take 
the consequences. Now, Marie, will you leave 
the room quietly, or will you oblige me to 
put you out ?” 

“T shan’t stir till you promise not to 
touch Jacques,” said Marie defiantly. 

Mr. Holland did not speak, but, putting 
the cane on the desk, he took Marie by the 
shoulders, and pushed her gently before him 
towards the door. 

Finding resistance would have been useless, 
for Mr. Holland held her as in a grip of iron, 
Marie walked to the door trembling with 
rage, and just as she reached it she bent her 
head suddenly to her right shoulder, and 
made her teeth almost meet in the fleshy 
part of Mr. Holland’s right thumb. 

“There, you can’t hurt him much now!” 
she exclaimed, as Mr. Holland put her out- 
side the door with his left hand, and then, 
after locking it, bound up his right, which 
was bleeding, with his handkerchief. 

Marie waited outside, suffering almost as 
much as Jack, who, though his punishment 
was pretty severe, was too proud to cry out. 
Contrary to Marie’s supposition, Jack did not 
come out of the school-room at once, but 
remained closeted there with Mr. Holland for 


at least a quarter of an hour, when at last | 


the door opened and Jack, looking very pale, 
came out. In a moment Marie had thrown 
her arms round his neck, and sobbed out in 
French—to which language she always re- 
sorted when moved— 

* Jacques! Jacques! did he hurt you 
much? My poor Jacques! It was all my 
fault.” 

“Hush, Marie! don’t make such a fuss! 
Here comes Mr. Holland. I don’t want him 
tg think I care,” said Jack, leading Marie 
down the passage, but not before Mr. Hol- 
land had both seen and heard them. 

“T thought so,” he said to himself. “It is 
Marie I have punished the most.” 

“Why did you stay so long, Jacques ?” 
said Marie when they got up to their own 
rooms. 

“He made me. He was talking about 
Mervyn part of the time. He says he is a 


bad boy, and not a fit companion for us; | 


but that we shall not see him again, as he 
won't teach him any longer.” 
“How unkind! Just because we happen 








and he only wants to get me safely out of 
the way so that he may illtreat you. My 
poor Jacques! you would have a life of it if 
I went to school!” 

“Tam afraid you'll have to go, Marie. 
There is only one way out of it, and I know 
you won't agree to that,” said Jacques. 

“Indeed I'll agree to anything rather than 
let that Deutsch send me to school. What is 
your way, Jacques ?” 

“Why, beg his pardon, and promise to de 
what Aunt Margaret tells you.” 

“Beg his pardon, indeed! not I! Wouldn’t 
he triumph over me! No, Jacques; I'll find 
a better way than that of not leaving you, 
trust me.” 





“T knew you wouldn’t, though you have 
hurt his hand, Marie. And I won’t either, 
if he never speaks to me again, and I don’t 

think he will till I do.” 
| “T shouldn’t take the slightest notice of 
| him, Jacques, if I were you, after his cruelty, 
| the coward! He daren’t have touched Mer- 
| vyn; it is only little boys, who can’t defend 
| themselves, that he attacks. We must run 
away, Jacques. We will go back to France.” 

“ But we have not money enough. I have 
spent all my allowance, and we shan’t get 
any more till after next week, when it'll be no 
use, as you'll be sent away before then. Oh, 
Marie! I wish we had not gone into the 
school-room to-night. I shall be miserable 
here without you,” said Jack, Avith a sob that 
refused to be suppressed any longer. 

“Hush, Jacques! I can’t bear to see you 
cry. I feel as if I should go and do some- 
thing dreadfully wicked to Mr. Holland. I 
am very glad we went; he will see we are 
not to be tamed like savages. I should like 
to see his face when he finds we are gone. 
Never mind the money, Jacques ; I have got 
another plan. I'll arrange it all to-morrow. 
I must manage to catch Mervyn after his 
| interview with Deutsch, and the sooner we 
| can get out of this house the better; but I 
/am afraid we shan’t get away to-morrow,” 
|said Marie. And soon after she went to 
| bed. 
| Neither Marie nor Jack went to sleep early 
| that night. Jack was smarting—not so much 
| from the blows he had'received as from what 
he considered the humiliation he had under- 
gone. As far as he could remember, no one 
had ever struck him before, and he lay chaf- 
| ing with anger at his powerlessness to resent 

the indignity which had been put upon him. 











to like Mervyn he is going to prevent us| He was sorry, too, that matters had come to 
from speaking to him. Jacques, I am sure | such a climax, because he feared it would end 
Deutsch hates us both as much as I hate him, | in his separation from Marie, for he did not 
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believe in her plan for running away. Where 
could they go except to France? And they 
could not go there without money; and if 
Marie were trusting to Mervyn to lend her 
some, Jack knew she would be disappointed, 
as, unknown to her, he had already lent 
Mervyn some money himself. Moreover, 
Jack was by no means anxious to leave Charl- 
ton House. He liked the life there very 
much. His Aunt Margaret was very kind, if 
she did fuss about little things ; and, though 


he would not have acknowledged it that | 


night, even to himself, he was growing very 
much attached to Mr. Holland, and he sin- 
cerely wished Marie had not taken such a 
violent dislike to him, for, as we have seen 
already, Jack allowed Marie to lead him by 
the nose entirely. Hers was the stronger 
nature, and Jack, partly from indolence, 
partly from love to her, yielded himself 
entirely to her guidance. All these things 
considered, Jack was not altogether anxious 
to leave Charlton House, though, on the other 
hand, he did wish to show Mr. Holland 
his indignation at his summary treatment of 
him that night, and how to do this without 
‘running away was the problem which kept 
him awake that night, and yet, wakeful as 
he was, he was sound asleep long before 
Marie. 

Marie was much more unhappy than Jack. 
In her heart of hearts she was very much 
ashamed of herself for having bitten Mr. 
Holland. Every time the thought rose her 
cheeks burnt with shame at the recollection, 
and, in spite of all her efforts to repress it, 
the thought would keep rising. She no 
more desired to leave the Hollands than 
Jack. In spite of her dislike to Mr. Holland, 
she was very happy there; she was really 
fond of her Aunt Margaret, whose only fault 
was that she was disposed to be too indulgent 
to her troublesome niece. She was with 
Jack ; she liked the life and the school and 
the boys, especially Mervyn and Malcolmson, 
her good and evil geniuses, if she had only 
known it; she liked the garden and the 
poultry, and the walks on the pier and the 
beach—in short, the life suited her, and both 
she and Jack had long since ceased to fret 
for their mother, who was now married to 
Mr. Custance, and in India, probably not 
sorry to be relieved of the charge of two such 
troublesome children. But the very thought 
of boarding-school was a nightmare to Marie. 
She hated restraint of any kind. The rules 
and the discipline would kill her, she was 
sure. She hated governesses, and was deter- 
mined not to learn of them. Very few of 








them knew the only things Marie cared to 
learn—Latin and mathematics—and she 
hated girls—they were so silly ; she had not 
a thought incommon with most of them. On 
the other hand, all the things she cared for 
would be rigidly excluded from boarding- 
school. There would be no boys, and how 
was Marie to live without boys? No cricket, 
no poultry to look after, no garden probably, 
no gardening certainly ; fancy work instead, 
and Marie never took a needle in her hand 
if she could help it ; no easy-chairs or sofas ; 
no lolling on hearthrugs—no anything, in 
fact, that made life pleasant to her. And 
this was to be her fate if she did not run 
away before it overtook her, unless—but the 
alternative was not to be thought of. She 
yield her will, and consent to be taught as 
Mrs. Holland thought best! She beg Mr. 
Holland’s pardon! Never! No, there was no 
help for it ; they must go. And how that was 
to be accomplished she must decide to-mor- 
row, with Mervyn’s help. And having reached 
this conclusion Marie at last fell asleep. 

The next morning, when Jack went down 
to breakfast, feeling rather ashamed to meet 
the Hollands, and looking decidedly sulky, 
he found only Mr. Holland in the breakfast- 
room, his mother having gone out of the room 
for a minute purposely, as Jack afterwards 
thought. Mr. Holland’s right hand was 
bandaged, but he was able to use it a little ; 
and when Jack appeared he came forward, 
and, stretching it out, said— 

“ Well, Jack, shall we begin afresh to-day, 
and let by-gones be by-gones ?” 

What answer Jack might have made if at 
that moment he had not heard Marie’s step 
in the hall will never be known, but that 
decided him to refuse Mr. Holland’s offer of 
reconciliation; and, pretending not to see 
his hand, Jack seated himself at the breakfast- 
table without saying a word. And Mr. Hol- 
land, colouring, for he was proud as well as 
Jack, walked to the window to hide his vex- 
ation. He took no notice of Marie, who 
came in at the moment; and there was dead 
silence in the room until Mrs. Holland re- 
turned ; and even she, though gentle as ever, 
was graver than usual, and avoided speaking 
to Marie and Jack, except to wish them 
“Good. thorning,” and ask what they would 
take for breakfast. 

“How is your hand, Hugh?” asked Mrs. 
Holland, seeing her son could only cut up his 
breakfast with difficulty. 

“Oh, it is nothing, mother! It will be all 
right in a day or two,” said Mr. Holland im- 
patiently. 
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“T can’t think what is the matter with it ; 
it seems to have come on so suddenly,” said 
Mrs. Holland, for he had managed to hide 
the bite from her the night before, and merely 
complained of a sore hand this morning. 

“T can tell you,” said Marie bluntly. 
bit it.” 

Now, in her heart Marie was very grateful 
to Mr. Holland for not having told his mother 
of her conduct, but she was too proud to let 
him see she appreciated his kindness, so she 
announced her guilt as if she were rather 
proud of it than otherwise. 

“You bit it? Oh, Marie! Marie! I’m 
ashamed of you. I did not think you could 
have been so wicked,” said Mrs. Holland, 
looking very much distressed. 

“He should not have dared to touch Jacques 
then,” said Marie with flashing eyes and 
cheeks flushed with shame as much as with 
anger. 

“Tf you please, mother, we will drop the 
subject ; it is scarcely a pleasant topic for 
any of those concerned in it,” said Mr. Hol- 
land, and breakfast was finished in silence, 
every one feeling relieved when it was over. 

Poor Mrs. Holland was so distressed at the 
misconduct of Marie and Jack, for as soon as 
they. were gone Mr. Holland told her Jack 
had refused to speak to him, that she went 
up to her room and had a good ery over it. 
This gave Marie the opportunity she was 
seeking of waylaying Mervyn after his inter- 
view in the study. She wrote on a slip of 
paper, “ Meet me in the field at once,” and 
slipped it into Mervyn’s hat, which he had left 
on the hall-table, and then ran out to wait 
for him. She had not long to wait, for the 
interview was not a long one, though probaby 
Mervyn found it so, for Mr. Holland said 
what he had to say in his coldest and most 
cutting tone, and Mervyn winced under the 
stinging rebuke he had to receive. It was the 
book he had been reading which had made 
Mr. Holland so angry, even more than his 
misconduct in going to the school-room when 
he was supposed to have left the house ; and 
the end of it was, Mr. Holland refused to 
allow him to come to Charlton House again. 
If his father chose, Mr. Holland would go to 
his house twice a week, but he declined to have 
him ‘in his own again. Fuming with anger 
which he dared not show, Mervyn left the 
study, but Marie’s message, which he detected 
at once, similar messages having reached him 
by the same means before, restored him to a 
better temper, and he hastened to the field 
to. meet her. 

Harold Mervyn was the son of a General 
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Mervyn living at Dover, a rich man with only 
this one son, who was allowed to do pretty 
much as he liked, and who, though a brave, 
high-spirited boy, was reckless, wild, and by 
no means a suitable companion for Marie or 
Jack, to both of whom, especially to Marie, he ~ 
had taken a great liking. He admired her 
very much personally, and he also admired 
her boyish ways; there was a dash and go 
about her even now, and she would be a fine 
woman in afew years, Mervyn thought. As for 
the book he had been reading, he had never 
thought much about it, except now and then, 
when he came to an unusually objectionable 
passage he skipped it; but it never occurred 
to him that it could do either of these children 
any moral harm, as Mr. Holland seemed to 
think. 

“Well, Marie, what is it ? This is the last 
time we shall see each other for many a day. 
Deutsch considers my influence contaminat- 
ing, and I am never to enter his house again, 
at least, not until I have repented in sack- 
cloth and ashes of the error of my ways. I 
am not good enough to speak to you and 
Jack,” said Mervyn bitterly. 

“ Stuff! Jacques and I are no saints ; and 
what do I care what Deutsch says? Look 
here, Mervyn. We are going to run away, 
and you must help us ; will you ?” said Marie, 
who was swinging on the gate of the field, 
outside of which stood Mervyn, leaning 
against the post. 

“Run away! Why, where pn earth should 
you run to ?” asked Mervyn incredulously. 

“To France; to Amiens, of course. We 
have plenty of friends there who will be glad 
to take care of us till we have heard again 
from mother. Don’t look so scared, Mervyn. 
We must go; if not, I am to be sent to 
boarding-school next week, and I would die 
of starvation rather than submit to that. 
What do you mean by laughing in that way ? 
I thought you called yourself our friend. If 
that is all you are going to do to help us, I 
need not waste my time talking to you,” said 
Marie, dropping off the gate and turning to 
run away ; but before she had gone ten yards 
Meryyn caught her. 

“Stay, Marie. What a little spitfire you 
are! you don’t give me time to think beftre 
you are off. I'll help youif you'll only tell me 
how,” cried Mervyn. 

“Well, could you lend us the money for 
our journey to Amiens, or to Calais even? we 
might walk the rest, if it came to the worst.” 

“T can’t till next month. I have not more 
than a few shillings, which will hardly keep 
me in cigars till then, and I am in debt for 
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more than next month’s allowance as it is. 
But I'll tell you what I will do if you are not 
afraid. Ill take you across to Calais in my 
father’s sailing-boat. You need not be afraid ; 
I understand it as well as he.” 

“T am not afraid of anything,” interrupted 
Marie. 

“Except boarding-schools, eh # Well, look 
here, in a fair wind and with the tide in our 
favour we ought to do it in four hours. Let 
me see, where is the wind? It is fair now, 
what there is of it, and the days are light till 
nine ; in fact, it is light all night now—there 
was a full moon last night. If you like, I'll 
take you over to Calais this evening, and if 
I can borrow any money I'll lend you some 
to get on to Amiens with.” 

“This evening, Mervyn {this very even- 
ing? Oh, how splendid! I knew you would 
help us. Oh, thank you a thousand times!” 

“T shall expect something more than thank 
you when I land you safely in Calais, Marie. 
But, now, listen! You know where the Alice 
is moored? Well, you and Jack meet me 
there at half-past four sharp this afternoon. 
I often take fellows out for a sail, so no one 
will suspect we are going farther than for an 

*hour’s cruise. If you change your minds 
between this and then, don’t come. I shall 
wait till five ; after that it will be too late. 


And now I had better be off, or we shall be 
caught, and an end put to all our fun before 


it begins. Au revoir.” 

“A bientét,” said Marie, running off in a 
great state of excitement, longing for one 
o'clock, when Jacques would come out of 
school and hear the wonderful arrangement 
she had just made for their escape. But 
there were two hours or more before Jacques 
would be free, and part of that time, at least, 
must be spent with her aunt Margaret, so it 
was necessary to control her transports some- 
what, lest Mrs. Holland’s suspicions should 
be roused. Accordingly Marie went to the 
diming-room, where she was supposed to do her 
lessons with Mrs. Holland, and, somewhat to 
that lady’s surprise, took up a volume of Eng- 
lish history, which she generally scorned, and, 
sitting by the table, began to read. This 
was so unlike Marie that Mrs. Holland hoped 
it was a sign she was going to turn over a 
new leaf; and knowing that it would cost a 
proud nature like Marie’s a great effort to 
say so, even if she had determined to begin 
afresh, she made up her mind to take advan- 
tage of this better mood, and see if she could 
wring some promise of amendment from her. 
So after Marie had been reading diligently 
for half an hour Mrs. Holland stopped her. 





“That will do, Marie ; I want to speak to 
you,” said Mrs. Holland. “I have been 
talking to Hugh about you, and he has given 
me leave to say that if you will promise me 
to try and give us less trouble and to learn 
of the Malcolmsons’ governess, if you won’t 
learn of me, we won’t send you to school. 
Though you won't believe it, we should both 
be very sorry to have to take such a step, 
particularly as your mother did not wish it, - 
and as I fear you would not be so happy there 
as you might be here, Marie, if you would 
only be good.” 

Marie listened to ali this and to a great 
deal more, which Mrs. Holland said to her, 
and if she had not arranged to go to Calais 
with Mervyn, would perhaps have yielded, 
for Mrs. Holland’s tenderness touched her in 
spite of herself; but then, on the other hand, 
she felt she could hardly remain at Charlton 
House after her conduct to Mr. Holland 
without expressing some regret for it, and 
this she was determined not to do, so to Mrs. 
Holland’s appeal she only answered that she 
could not promise, and that she did not wish 
to be taught by a governess. 

“ Well, Marie, this is Friday ; I'll give you 
till Monday to think about it. But there is 
one other thing I must tell you: you can’t 
stay here unless you promise never to speak 
to any of Hugh’s pupils; the little boys you 
may do as you like about, but the elder ones 
have no business in the house at all, except 
for three hours every evening, and Mervyn is 
not at all a good companion for you or Jack. 
And Marie, if you lead Jack into bad com- 
pany now, you may live to repent it bit- 
terly.” 

Unconsciously Mrs. Holland had struck 
a right chord here, for in everything which 
concerned Jack’s welfare Marie was very sen- 
sitive, and as she went out to feed the poultry 
Marie was half-inclined to give up her plan 
after all on Jack’s account; but then the 
tempter whispered that Jacques would be so 
miserable if she were sent away, and the end 
of it was she threw all her scruples to the 
winds, and determined to goif Jacques made 
no objection, and of this she had not much 
fear. So at one o'clock, when Jacques came 
out of school, Marie confided to him her plot 
with Mervyn, and, to her surprise, Jacques 
was even more anxious to accomplish it than 
she was. The truth was, Jack was feeling 
very unhappy, for Mr. Holland had not 
taken the slightest notice of him that morn- 
ing. When Jack’s class came up to him for 
their Latin, Mr. Holland quietly ignored 
Jack, and was apparently quite unconscious 
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of his presence ; and the boy felt sure there 
was no chance of a reconciliation till he made 
the first advance, and having no wish to do 
this, he was delighted at the escape which 
Marie had planned for him. 

“Look here, Jacques, we shan’t be able to 
take any bag with us, or they would suspect, 
but let us poke all the things we can into our 
pockets, and, though it ’ll be awfully hot, we 
had better put on as many underclothes as 
we can, or we shall have no clothes when 
we get to Amiens. It will take us nearly 
half an hour to get to the Alice, so mind 
you come out the very moment school is 
over. I shall be waiting for you in the front 
garden; they will only think we are going 
for a walk. What fun it will be, Jacques! 
Should not I like to see Deutsch’s face when 
he finds we are gone! ‘There is the dinner- 
bell; mind you try and ‘eat, Jacques. I 
don’t feel hungry, I am so excited, but I 
shall cram all I can down to put them off 
the scent,” said Marie as they went in to 
dinner. 

Dinner proved almost as silent a meal as 
breakfast had been, Mr. and Mrs. Holland 
alone taking part in the conversation, which 
turned on some visits they were about to 
pay at the other end of the town that after- 
noon, and Mrs. Holland only once spoke to 
Marie to ask if she would mind being at 
home alone. 

“No, I shall like it. I am going out with 
Jacques after school,” said Marie aloud, 
adding inwardly, “and I am not coming in 
again in a hurry, you'll find.” 

That evening when Mr. and Mrs. Holland 
returned, they found Marie and Jacques were 
still out, and when the tea-bell rang they still 
had not returned, so as Mr. Holland had his 
pupils at seven, they began without them, 
began and finished, too, as it turned out! 

“T can’t understand it, Hugh ; they have 
‘never been so late as this before,” said Mrs. 
Holland uneasily. 

“No, but they are both so out of sorts 
to-day, I don’t think they would much mind 
what they did. Probably they are late on 
purpose, so as to have tea alone; they will 
= a shortly, I expect,” said Mr. Hol- 
and. 

But seven and eight o’clock struck, and 
then nine, and no children returned, and 
then Mrs. Holland could bear it no longer, 
but determined to take the extreme measure 
of interrupting Mr. Holland at his class—a 
thing she would only have ventured ,to do in 
a case of great emergency—so, going to the 
study, she knocked at the door, and then 


putting her head in, said, “‘ Hugh, they have 
not come back yet!” 

Mr. Holland rose, visibly anxious, and 
going to his mother, he tried to calm her 
fears, telling her that if they were not back 
in a quarter of an hour he would dismiss the 
class and go out and make inquiries. When 
he returned to the boys they were whispering 
together, apparently about Mervyn, whose 
absence from the class that evening had 
puzzled them all; but fancying he caught 
the words, “ Le Fleury and his sister,” Mr. 
Holland asked them if they had any of 
them seen the children that afternoon. 

“Yes, sir, I saw them about a quarter past 
four, and they told me they were going for 
a sail with Mervyn,” said one boy. 

“ Alone ?” exclaimed Mr. Holland turning 
very pale. 

“They did not say, sir, but Mervyn often 
goes alone or with one of us. He is safe 
enough, only it is odd he is not here to- 
night,” said the boy. 

‘No, Ihave ordered him not to come. Dear 
me, I wish you had told me this before.” 

“We did not know they were lost, sir,” 
interrupted the boys. 

“True. They may have gone home with 
Mervyn ; there is just a chance of it. I'll 
send and inquire, and if not, I must dismiss 
you again to-night, and go and look for 
them.” 

“Tl go to Mervyn’s, sir ; I can go quicker 


| than a servant,” said Allen, the boy who had 


first spoken. 

And Mr. Holland was so anxious now 
about the children that he accepted his offer, 
and then tried hard to give his mind to 
trigonometry while he was gone. 

“Well, Allen, what news ?” said Mr. Hol- 
land as Allen came panting back in about ten 
minutes. 

“They are not there, sir. 


Mervyn went 
out about half-past three, and told his father 
Nhe was going for a sail, but the General does 

not think he would have gone alone with two 


children. He says there is a sea-fog; it is 
misty in the town, and that they will have 
to wait till it lifts before they come in,” said 
Allen. 

This account was by no means reassuring, 
and Mr. Holland at once made up his mind 
to go down to the harbour, and see if he 
could learn anything, so merely telling Mrs. 
Holland he was going out to make inquiries, 
he started, accompanied by his boys, who 
were all most anxious to help in the search, 
which they greatly preferred to poring over 





mathematical problems, 
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As Allen said, it was misty out of doors, | they must have got pretty near across be- 
and the nearer they drew to the sea the| fore the fog came on; she was running 
mistier it grew, till when they reached the | four knots an hour, perhaps rather more, 










Lord Warden they found there was a dense | when I left them.” 
sea-fog. On the pier they learnt from some 


sailors that young Mr. Mervyn, with a young | 
| to his onions. 


lady and gentleman, had gone out about 


half-past four that afternoon in the Alice. | 


“Now what will you do, sir?” asked 
Allen when they left the boatman to return 


“Go across by the mail-boat to-night, and 


Later on, they learnt they were alone and | if the Alice has not arrived, send out people 


had been towed out, that it was quite clear 
then, and a gentle north-west breeze was 
blowing; the wind dropped about seven, 
and the fog came on suddenly at sunset. 
This was all the sailors knew, and in answer 
to all Mr. Holland’s questions, as to when 
they might return, whether they were in 
danger or not, they only shook their heads, 
and said, “Fogs were nasty things, a deal 
worse than a gale, and there was no telling 
when they would be able to get back.” 

“By the way, who tugged them out ? Can 
you tell me that?” said Mr. Holland, who 
could not rest unless he could do something 
to help them. 

Yes, one sailor knew who it was, and if 
the gentlemen would come with him he would 
take them to the man, he lived quite close ; 
so the gentlemen trudged over to a small 
house near the docks, where, on knocking 
at the door, a very black man, who was 
evidently supping off onions, appeared to 
answer the summons. 

“You towed out the Alice this afternoon 
I hear. Can you tell me what direction you 
took them in? The children are under my 
care, and they have not yet returned,” said 
Mr. Holland. 

“North-north-west, sir, them was my 
orders, and I towed about a mile and a half. 
It was young Mr. Mervyn and another small 
gentleman, and a young lady, and they mostly 
talked French, but from what I made out, 
and I know a little from the French sailors 
about here, they were going to run over to 
Calais ; the wind was fair when they started, 
if it had held on they might have done it by 
now; but it is foggy, ain’t it, sir? I have 
been asleep since I came in.” 

“A dense fog. Then you think they are 


probably nearer the French coast than the 
English by now ?” said Mr. Holland. 

“T should think they was lying at anchor, 
sir, in this fog, if they have any sense, and 
young Mr. Mervyn understands all that as 
well as I do ’most. 


Yes, sir, I should think 





(To be continued.) 


to look for her as soon as the fog lifts. Mean- 
while I must go home to Mrs. Holland and 
tell her what we have found out.” 

Poor Mrs. Holland was terribly upset on 
hearing what had become of the children ; 
indeed if Marie had seen how much anxiety 
they were causing to both Mr. and Mrs. 
Holland, she would have hesitated before she 
started. Indeed of the two Mr. Holland 
was the most distressed, outwardly at least, 
for Mrs. Holland had acquired the habit of 
bearing all her trials calmly, but Hugh 
blamed himself for the children’s departure ; 
he had been too harsh with Jack, he had 
managed him badly, he had failed to win his 
affection, and as for Marie he had contrived 
to make her hate him ; evidently the children 
had run away because they were not happy, 
and that they were not happy could not be 
his mother’s fault, therefore it must be his. 

“No, dear, it is their own fault, poor 
children ; if they would only try to be good, 
and give up their own wills, as I told Marie 
to-day, they would be happy. Oh! Hugh, 
I do hope no harm will come to them. What 
shall you do if you find them at Calais?” 
said Mrs. Holland. 

“Fall on their necks and kiss them, I 
think, mother. I should be so delighted to 
see them again, that I hardly know what I 
should do, but induce them to come back 
with me if possible,” said Mr. Holland, and 
he and his mother sat talking of the children 
till it was time for him to start for the boat 
which leaves Dover at midnight. 

On reaching the pier, Mr. Holland found 
to his disgust that the packet would not leave 
till the fog cleared, and as that was not likely 
before sunrise, he went home, knowing his 
mother would be easier in her mind if he 
were in the house, and there in his study he 
passed as restless and miserable a night as 
he ever remembered, walking up and down 
thinking of the children, and chafing against 
the weather which prevented him from going 
in pursuit of them. 


























A FLOWER-SERVICE HYMN. 


Couz, children, offerings bringing— 
This is our floral day— 
Into His Presence singing, 
Whose world and church are gay. 


Come, scatter scent and splendour, 
Come, beautify the place, 

And to its Maker render 
All sweetness and all grace. 





From Him come white-rayed daisies, 
And buttercups of gold, 

And crimson lords and ladies, 
Which robes of green enfold. 


From Him come moss and ivy, 
From Him come grass and tree ; 
Such beauty, all providing 
For joy for you and me. 


Come, children, offerings bringing— 
This is our floral day— 

Into His Presence singing, 
Whose world and church are gay. 


B. W. 








MISSION WORK IN SHANSI. 


By DAVID HILL, or rue Westzyan Missitonary Socrery. 


sis close up a work of relief, such as was 

described in several papers during last 
year, without making any attempt to break to 
this people the bread of everlasting life, would 
be like cold mockery on the part of one who 
held that a soul perishing with hunger pre- 
sented even a more terrible spectacle than a 
body dying of starvation. 

Mr. Wang, the opium-smoking deputy of 
Governor Tseng, had said, when mention 
was made of mission work, “ Whilst you are 
under official protection confine yourself to 
your relief work,” and with an unusual ener- 
getic motion of the hand, as though defining 
the two, he added, “the two are distinct ; 
keep them so.” 

Distinct they are, and yet not distinct, for 
the broad heart of Christ covers them both, 
and a faithful reproduction of His great life 
would bring salvation, as well to the bodies 
as the souls of men. Scores and hundreds 
had now beer snatched from the grave, and 
tltey knew ty what human instrumentality 
they were indebted for salvation. True 
though it was that in the first instance they 
doubtingly inquired, “Had we really come 
from motives of pure benevolence, or was 
there not some sinister aim underlying all, 
and did we not seek to establish some politico- 
ecclesiastic system, which would ultimately 
lead to “ae Fn peng in the Celestial 
Empire ?” e, too, that men’s minds 
wavered to and fro at first; but when they 
saw us steadily pursue our work, and doing 
our best to rescue men from perishing, sus- 
picion almost vanished, and prejudice was 
fast dying out, whilst in their place the 
rebound of gratitude awoke. Officialdom 
expressed it in language curiously Chinese on 
the famine record, engraved on a massive 
stone tablet, erected and now standing in 
the Prefectural Temple of Ping Yang. Popu- 
lar feeling expressed it im a public subscrip- 
tion of sixty cash, or threepence a head, 
towards three “ wan ming san,” or red satin 
umbrellas, which they would have presented 
to us, if we would but have accepted them, 
which, however, we thought it better not to 
do; so we left them hanging in a public 
building in one of the villages near Ping 
Yang. And private and personal expres- 
sions of gratitude, frequent, spontaneous, and 
hearty, were not wanting in their turn. 

Thus the heart of the people was so far 


prepared, crooked places were made straight, 
and rough places plain, and the way of the 
Lord made ready. The Bible colporteur had 
traversed the highways of the province, the 
missionary evangelist had followed in his 
track. Copies of the Scriptures, or at any 
rate of the Gospels, together with Christian 
tracts, were to be met with in the walled 
cities of the plains and the far-off hamlets 
among the hills. 

But this broadcast sowing of the seed only 
calls more loudly for the voice of the inter- 
preter, as the frequent “puh tung teh” of 
those who had copies of the Scriptures in 
their hands so amply testified. (‘ Puh tung 
teh,” being interpreted, signifies “cannot 
understand it,” and this was the usual reply 
we received on inquiring if the possessor of 
the Scriptures had studied them.) 

But before the famine, before the Bible dis- 
tributor, before all human agency, the light 
that lighteth every man had gilded the hills 
and shot through the valleys of Shansi, and 
the hearts of men, as they dimly saw Him 
moving on the face of the waters, felt the 
stirrings of a new and higher life, though 
they knew not that it was the Lord. Some 
fled to the Buddhist monastery, some fell to 
reciting prayers, some found their way into 
secret societies, semi-religious, semi-political. 
Then came the famine, with all its dark 
perplexity, baffling preconceived ideas, mak- 
ing diviners mad, and turning wise men 
backward, shaking confidence in old creeds 
and exploding refuges of lies, driving men in 
sheer desperation, every other hope being 
wrecked, to exclaim, as a thoughtful cart- 
man one day said to me, “Unless High 
Heaven has pity, we shall all perish together.” 

Such was the field, furrowed by the plough- 
share of the Almighty for the seed of the 
everlasting kingdom ; and how to sow that 
seed most widely and most wisely was now 
our chief concern. So important did we 
feel this matter that, as soon as our Famine 
Relief accounts were closed, we met together 
in the city of Tai Yuen to consult as to how 
we might most effectively compass the pro- 
vince with the great gospel net. 

Shansi covers an area of 55,000 square 
| miles, and is equal in extent to the kingdom 
of Denmark; it contains eighty counties, 
each having its county town and county 
magistrate. Forty of these counties suffered 
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severely from the famine, but all are acces- 
sible to the Christian evangelist, and all more 
or less favourably influenced by the work 
already done during the famine. The oppor- 
tunity was exceptional—in the history of 
Christian missions in China almost unique. 
The area was vast, the workers few; but 
our chief had a brave bold heart, and a 
cheery faith in God, and the Great Captain 
was at our head, and His presence felt, and 
so we talked the matter over, and thought to 
cover the province with a network of tract 
‘listribution, and by that means to make the 
word of the Lord sound forth in as simple 
and intelligible language as we could to 
the eighty county towns of the province. 
It was a protest against idolatry, opium- 
smoking and covetousness, with a call to 
turn from dumb idols to the living God, in 
penitence for the past and with thankfulness 
for the present, we first issued. These tracts 
were printed from wooden blocks in Tai 
Yuen, and the work of distribution devolved 
ehiefly on Messrs. Richard, Turner, and 
James, who themselves personally, or by 


means of trusted Chinese, distributed by | 


house row to the eighty towns and cities of 


Shansi these little tracts, which we hoped | 


would be the first of a series, consecutively 
setting forth the cardinal truths of revela- 
tion. That hope has not as yet been realised, 
though to many of these towns asecond dis- 
tribution has since been made; but that 
field is waiting still for God-sent workers. 
Sheet tracts, stamped with a red seal, 
bearing an invitation to the house of the 
missionary, either in Tai Yuen or Ping Yang, 
were also placarded on the city walls—the 
advertising medium of the Chinese 





truth, and men that sat in darkness have 
seen the first dawning of the coming morn. 
In the city of Shu Kow, which I visited, 


the references to opium-smoking called forth | 


the readiest response. “It is all very well 
to warn us against the evil,” said a Shu Kow 
man to me; “but can you tell us of a 
remedy? The evil we know only too much 
about ; but we haven’t the power to grapple 
with it. Caa’t you help us in this ?” 

It was a reasonable inquiry, a just expec- 
tation, and we felt bound to do what we 
could, so after using, though only as a tem- 
porary expedient, the best native antidotes 
with some little success, we sent to Dr. 
Dudgeon, of Pekin, for a case of anti-opium 
pills, with which numbers of the poor opium- 


and | 
some few, seeking further light, responded | 
to the invitation. But there, in ten thousand | 
homes, the silent witness testifies to the | 


|smokers in Ping Yan and Tai Yuen were 
| rescued from the tyrannous vice. But know- 
| ing how insidiously the opium demon steals 
| again on his former votaries, and how power- 
| less and prostrate has been the will enthralled 
| by such a foe, we urged the patient to seek 
| the Divine remedy for a weakened will, the 
| promised spirit of power from on high, and 
| we gave them a printed form of. prayer with 
| which to express, what otherwise they knew 
| not how, their desire for deliverance. 
Since those early days of embryo Medical 
| Mission work in Shansi, a thoroughly quali- 
fied medical missionary has joined the band 
| of workers there, and is doing noble work 
for his Lord in the city of Tai Yuen, but in 
the Shansi province there is scope for a 
score. 

The months rolled on in quiet steady work 
until the approach of the 8th reminded us 
of the coming M.A. examination in this the 
capital of the province, when in this and the 
other chief cities of the empire opportunities 

are offered of reaching one-third of the 
literati of the world. It was an opportunity 
not to be lost. In the city of Tai Yuen some 
6,000 of these graduates gathered. In the 
provincial capital of Wu Chang the number 
| mounts up to 10,000 or 12,000, whilst in the 
| city of Nanking it reaches as high as 20,000, 
| making, in the eighteen provincial capitals of 
the country, a total of 150,000 or 200,000 of 
these gentlemen, the most influential in the 
| country, who are collected tégether for two 
| or three weeks from all parts of China proper. 
| The importance of this fortnight, occurring 
_ but once in three years, can hardly be over- 
estimated. A well-drilled corps, supplied 
with well-selected ammunition, might in the 
strength of God work such execution as the 
twelve on Pentecost. If but an Apostolic 
band of eighteen twelves, filled with the 
Holy Ghost, held the position in these 
eighteen cities, the whole land, with its 
| 360,000,000 of immortal men would feel the 
effect of the blow they might strike for God. 


* Soldiers of Christ, arise, 
And put your armour on.” 


Tai Yuen is one of the smaller of these 
eighteen cities. Only 6,000 degree men 
assemble here, but to influence aright 6,000 
men of education and position requires no 
small amount of thought and prayer; so 
another council was called, and as we prayed 
and planned the thought was given us that, 
besides the dissemination of suitable litera- 
ture, We might awaken thought and arouse 
inquiry by seizing on the very methods the 
Chinese employed for testing acquirement 
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and rewarding merit, and consecrate these to 
the service of God. 

Six subjects bearing on morals and reli- 
gion were therefore selected, and prizes 
offered for the best essays written upon them. 
Three months were allowed for the writing, 
after which time they were to be sent in 
either to Tai Yuen or to Ping Yang. Such 
was the purport of a printed programme, or 
prospectus, prepared for distribution to the 
candidates at the coming examination. 

During the fortnight preceding the distri- 
bution we received and returned many visits 
from these gentlemen, and had many oppor- 
tunities of speaking to them of Christ and 
His salvation. Then, on the last day of the 
examination, after the 6,000 had been in 
their cells in the great hall for two whole 
nights and the intervening day, and were 
now coming out for the third and last time, 
we made arrangements for the presentation 
of two or three tracts and the prize essay 
programme to each one of them. These 
were conveyed in two mule-carts, which were 
stationed, one at the east, the other at the 
west end of the paved pathway leading to 
the principal entrance. Long before day- 
break on that September morning, when the 
first gun was fired and the high folding doors 
were thrown open, and the first batch of 
wearied students, with their bedding on their 
backs and their cooking utensils in their 


hands, poured forth in two great streams, one | 


flowing eastwards, the other to the west, then 
commenced the distribution of these Christian 
books which were destined to scatter sunshine 
in the dark and far-off corners of the pro- 
vince. Beside us stood some five or six 
others, engaged in similar occupation, dis- 
seminating, not Christian, but Buddhist, 
tracts, amongst the followers of Confucius, 
and strange it is and noteworthy that the 
Chinaman, when he wishes to convey moral 
counsel, warning, or instruction to his fellow 
man, leaves his vaunted Confucian literature 
and employs that of the Buddhist or the 
Taoist as the best instrument he knows of 
for the inculcation of practical morality. 
One of these sheet tracts I have by me. It 
contains a prayer to Kwan Yin, the goddess 
of Mercy, the reciting of which is to act like 
a charm, and the more frequent the recital 
the more effective the charm. Several cases 
of such efficiency are here cited, and the 
sheet is somewhat profusely illustrated with 
them. Here then we have the confluence 
and the conflict of varying creeds all aiming 
at the correction of manners and the purifi- 
cation of society. And of these we may say, 





as did the prophet of Horeb in the olden 
time, “ The god that answereth by fire, let 
him be God,” for to him shall all flesh come. 
The tracts were handed to successive batches | 
of wearied candidates as time after time the 
great doors were thrown open till the last 
tract had been sent forth on its mission of 
light, sowing gladness for the upright in 
heart. 

The prize essay prospectus yielded some im- 
mediate results, One hundred and ten papers 
were sent in by the 15th of the Twelfth Moon, 
and ten days were devoted to the careful 
examination of these six hundred essays, for 
almost every man wrote on all the six topics. 
We called to our aid three of the literary 
men of the city, two M.A.’s of the province, 
and another old gentleman who also had held 
office as literary professor and examiner in a 
neighbouring county. Each wrote hiscritique, 
each drew out his list, then we compared 
notes, and afterwards issued a final lst of 
successful candidates, which was placarded 
on the street wall outside the house door 
both in Tai Yuen and Ping Yang, and soon 
brought the writers forthe promised premium. 

They came, many of them in full dress, 
and sat awhile discussing the topics on which 
they had written. One, the prize essayist of 
Ping Yang, became afterwards an earnest 
Christian, and in his own village home first 
gathered his own household together, and 
then set apart a room for the public preach- 
ing of the gospel and the worship of God. 
Others were brought into personal relations 
and friendly contact with us who otherwise 
might have continued shy and distant, if not 
adverse and hostile, and thus a new engine 
of power was placed in our hands for effec- 
tive service at these great examination times, 
and a further glimpse afforded both of the 
marvellous missionary possibilities God is 
opening up before His Church and of the 
unexplored intricacies of the Chinese mind. 

But the periodic fairs of southern Shansi 
afford still more frequent opportunity of 
meeting with large concourses of men; and 
these were frequently visited by two of our 
number, the gospel publicly proclaimed, and 
the Word widely scattered. 

And although the famine is now a matter 
of past history, yet since, in China, “the 
poor ye have always with you,” continuous 
relief work is called for by the chronic 
poverty of the land, and some of the schemes 
we hit upon during the time of the famine 
might well take a more permanent form and 
become a part of the ordinary machinery of 
& mission. 
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Thus there is scope for Christian labourers 
of every class in this the grandest field for 
Christian toil on the face of the earth. 
Preachers, visitors, medical missionaries, 
tract colporteufs, benevolent agents, all are 
needed ; and cheering indeed were the words 
spoken to me by Mr. Sung, as he parted from 
me with tears in his eyes, at the gates of Ping 


Yang, when the work was all over and I was 
leaving him for the last time, ‘‘ Many, many 
thanks,” said he, “for all the kindness of the 
past; you have not only saved me from 
starvation here, but you have given me 
hope of everlasting life through our Loré 
Jesus Christ, when this world is gone for 
ever.” 





ON GAINING AND LOSING THE SOUL. 


An Exposition. 
By SAMUEL COX, D.D. 


‘In your patience possess ye your souls.” —Luke xxt. 9. 
“ For what is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” —Marrnew xvi. 26, 


O 

B in the Revised Version. That reported 
by St. Matthew is rendered, “ But what shall 
a man be profited if he shall gain the whole 
world, and forfeit his life?” while that re- 
ported by St. Luke is rendered, “In your 
patience ye shall win your souls.” | 

Of the two renderings of the verse in| 


TH these verses are differently rendered | was high time that one of his neighbours 


“began to make his soul.” And, no doubt, 
when you first heard it, the phrase struck you 
as somewhat quaint and obscure; but you 
soon discovered what it meant—discovered 
that in the Roman Church a man “makes 
his soul” by retiring from the world to de- 
vote himself to what are called “ the duties 


Matthew’s Gospel it will be enough for my | of religion,” such as meditation, penance, wor- 
present purpose to remark, that the word | ship, confession, service, obedience. In like 
rendered “soul” in the Authorised Version | manner, when you first learn that our Lord 
and “life” in the Revised Version is psyche | enjoins men to win or acquire their souls, the 
(yvyy), that it is commonly rendered “soul” | phrase may strike you as equally singular 
in the New Testament, and that, in my judg-| and perplexing; and you may ask whether 
ment, there is no need to alter it here. Of| the soul is to be gained in the same way in 
the two translations of the verse in Luke’s | which it is said to be made, by withdrawing 
Gospel it is only necessary to say that our | from the press of life and dedicating one’s 
Revisers had good authority for turning the | days to purely religious duties. And yet 
command into a promise, and that the meaning | ought the phrase to have a singular and per- 
of the verse grows clearer if we translate it | plexing sound for you? You have often 
with them, “In” (or by) “ your patience ye | heard and used its converse ; you have often 





shall win ”—i.e. gain or acquire—“ your souls. | 

The only other critical remark with which 
I need trouble you is this: the word rendered 
‘‘patience” in both our Versions covers a good 
deal more than we include under that term. 
It includes the two ideas of perseverance and 
of fidelity; and would be better translated by 
the word “ endurance ;” best of all, perhaps, 
by the word “constancy.” 

Let us, then, take the saying reported by 


St. Matthew as it is given in our Authorised | 


Version: “ What is a man profited if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ?” 
while we read that reported by St. Luke: 
“ By your constancy ye shall gain your souls ;” 
for then our subject lies straight before us, 
and you will at once see that I am to speak 
to you on How we may gain or lose, How 
we may acquire and how we may forfeit, 
the soul. 

Some of you may have heard a Roman 
Catholic speak of “ making his soul,” or say it 


heard or spoken of men as losing their souls : 
| why, then, should the thought of winning, 
| gaining, acquiring a soul be strange to you ? 
| I suppose it is because you have conceived 
| of the soul as given by God, as complete in 
| itself therefore, though it may be developed 
by training and enriched by experience. But 
the body is also the gift of God; yet have 
you not both to make it, and to make it your 
own, by using it, by training it, by a wise 
and careful attention to the laws of health 
and the discipline of exercise ; and, then, by 
mastering—by subduing, ruling, directing— 
its energies and appetites ? 

Or, to take a closer illustration, the mind, 
the intellectual faculty, is the gift of God ; 
but, if you are to rise into the intellectual 
life, have you not to make your mind, to 
acquire it, to train its faculties, to develop 
its powers, to be faithful to its interests ? 
There is a vast difference between mind and 
mind, much of which cannot be attributed 
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to any inequality of original endowment. 
There are many kinds of difference between 
mind and mind—in refinement as well as in 
strength, in tone and aim as well as in energy, 
in acquired habit and learning as well as in 
natural capacity ; and many of these differ- 
ences are purely, or mainly, the result of what 
a man has done for himself, or has had done 
for him by others. A man is not a finished 
gentleman by nature, nor an erudite scholar, 
nor a learned and accomplished artist ; though 
there may be bents in his nature which pre- 
dispose him to scholarship, or good manners, 
or artistic pursuits. 
ture, to opportunity, to the prompting of 
circumstances, to the social atmosphere in 
which he has been bred, or to the influence 
upon him of stronger minds than his own 
with which he has been brought into contact. 

There is a sense in which every man, and 
not simply the successful man of business 
who has raised himself from “ chill penury ” 
to opulence, is a self-made man. Some men 
are consciously and deliberately self-made— 
architects of their own character even more 
truly than they are the architects of their 
own fortunes. They study themselves, ascer- 
tain what they can do, for what they are fit. 
They analyse the effects which certain kinds 
of knowledge, or emotion, or experience pro- 
duce upon them ; and they select and pursue 
what they think most likely to bring them 
into their best form, and make them what 
they most desire to be. Nor is it only great 
men who thus deliberately form themselves, 
such as that supreme German poet who is 
admitted to be the very type and apostle of 
self-culture. Much lesser men than he have 
early set a distinct ideal before them, and 
have worked up to it. Bayard Taylor, for 
example, the American traveller, lecturer, 
poet, when he was but three-and-twenty years 
of age, wrote these words: “I will become 
the sculptor of my own mind’s statue ;” and you 
cannot read his biography—which is well 
worth reading mainly because it sets before 
us a man of no great mark or unusual gifts 
who tried to make the best of himself—with- 
out seeing that the hammer and chisel were 
often in his hands ; and that he was trying 
to hew himself into shape, to frame himself 
into correspondence with his ideal. 

In his “ Memoirs,” Mark Pattison says of 
himself: “I have really no history but a 
mental history. ...I have seen no one, 
known none of the celebrities of my own 
time intimately or at all, and have only an 
inaccurate memory for what I hear. All 


my energy was directed upon one end—to im- 





He owes much to cul- | 





prove myself, to form my own mind, to sound 
things thoroughly, to free myself from the 
bondage of unreason and the traditional pre- 
judices which when I began first to think con- 
stituted the whole of my intellectual fabric.” 

Now no man can thus educate and elevate 
himself save at a certain cost. Life is full 
of opportunities, full of solicitations of many 
kinds ; and if you yield now to this and now 
to that solicitation, if you walk first in this 
path and then in that, you will get nowhere, 
you will do nothing to purpose. You must 
have a clear aim before you; you must be 
ardent, or, at lowest, persevering, in your 
pursuit of it, if you are to make and gain 
any character worth having. You must be 
faithful to your aim, your ideal, valuing it 
so highly that, to win it, you are content to 
put from you, to go without, much which is 
very pleasant and attractive in itself, because 
it would divert you from your leading aim, 
or hinder and delay your accomplishment 
of it. 

So much as this we all know, we all admit 
to be true. We are perfectly familiar with 
the fact that it is men who place a single 
and worthy aim before them, and who pursue 
it with a single heart, who reach their aim, 
become what they wish to be, get what they 
want to get, and thus distinguish themselves 
from the crowd, who have only a low and 
vulgar aim before them, or are led hither 
and thither by vagrant and fugitive desires. 

But if we translate this familiar fact into 
the terms used by Christ, if we say, “ By 
constancy ye shall win, or gain, yourselves,” 
we come so near His thought that it no 
longer presents any grave difficulty. For, 
as I have said, the word “constancy” in- 
cludes both perseverance in pursuit of an aim 
and fidelity to that aim at whatever cost or 
sacrifice. And, as we have just seen, it is 
precisely by such a persevering pursuit of a 
lofty and worthy ideal, and by such a fidelity 
to it as will daff aside all inducements to 
abandon it, however attractive they may be, 
that men become their own sculptors, hew 
out their own statue, approximate to the 
ideal they have set before them. In other 
words, it is quite true that by constancy we 
win or make our souls. 

Nevertheless, there is a difference between 
“mind” and “soul;” the two words have 
different meanings and different connota- 
tions for us. And hence this striking say- 
ing of our Lord’s will grow still more clear 
to us if we look at it from a higher and more 
spiritual point of view. It is not every man 
who can determine to be a poet or an artist, a 
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sage or a scholar, even if he possess the natural 
gifts and bents which would fit him to be- 
come one. For every man is not at leisure 
to make experiments, to study himself until 
he knows for what he is best fitted, to follow 
the promptings of his heart, to watch the 
influences which different conditions and 
pursuits produce upon him, the responses 
they awake within him ; and then to select 
that or those which he deems most favour- 
able to an orderly and happy development 
of his character and powers. It is quite true 
that man does not live by bread alone; but 
it is also quite true that without bread it is 
impossible to live at all; and to earn our 
daily bread is not always consistent with the 
pursuit of the loftiest intellectual ideals. 

All the more, then, lét us bless God that 
it is consistent with a still loftier ideal. A 
man may aspire to be wise, even though he 
cannot hope to be learned ; and to be wise is 
better than to be learned. A man may 
aspire to be good, even though he cannot 
hope to be very wise ; and to be good is in- 
finitely better than to be wise with any 
wisdom which does not make us good. There 
is no higher ideal than this; none so high. 
And this is an ambition which any man may, 
which every man should, cherish before all 
others ; for it is an ambition which may be 
pursued under all conditions, and which, if 
only we are constant to it, may be most 
quickly and surely gained when our condi- 
tions are most threatening and severe. 

To be good, nay, to pursue goodness as 
our ruling aim, is to make or gain our souls. 
To be bad, or not to follow after that which 
is good, is to unmake or lose the soul. And 
hence, whatever other aims we may lawfully, 
or even laudably, place before us, this should 
stand first with us all. For what are we 
profited if we should achieve the highest 
distinction—what are we profited should we 

become great poets or artists, great scholars 
or statesmen, if we do not use our powers 
for good ends? Or, to use the sacred, 
familiar words, ‘“ What is any man profited 
if he should gain the whole world only by 
the loss of his own soul?” Nay, more, 
what is the world profited if he should lose 
that ? 

I often think, and more than once have 
tried to make you think, of Sir Walter Scott 
kissing Lockhart, that bitter man of the 
world, and saying to him with his dying 
breath, “ Be good, my dear, be good.” For 
Scott had gone far both to gain the world 
and to lose it, only to discover at last— 
as, sooner or later, you will discover—that 





nothing but goodness is of any real worth. 
To be good, to do our duty in a dutiful and 
loving spirit, is the crown and top of all 
performance. And nothing short of this, 
nothing apart from this, will be of much 
comfort to us through life or in death. For, 
whatever England may do, it is very certain 
that God “expects every man to do his 
duty ”—his duty to himself, to God, and to 
his neighbour, not only on this exceptional 
day or that, but every day. 

Let me suppose, then, that, whatever other 
and subordinate aims you have set before 
you, you cherish ¢his as your chief aim—to 
be good, to do your duty in the largest and 
highest sense. As Christian men you find 
your standard of duty, your ideal of good- 
ness, in the life and teaching of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Your great ambition is to be 
like Him, to be good after the pattern of 
His perfect goodness, to hew your statue 
after His image, into His likeness. Whatever 
your daily vocation may be, you seek to 
follow it in His spirit. And hence you are 
not content with any gain or any distinction 
it may bring you, unless you can so dis- 
charge its duties as to be the better for 
them, the more like Him; unless you can use 
its gains and distinctions in a way that will 
promote your own welfare and that of your 
fellows, and thus in all you do be making, 
or gaining, or getting possession of, your own 
souls, 

If that be your ruling aim—/and no Chris- 
tian ought to be content with less than this 
—will you not need “constancy” for the 
pursuit and acquisition of it, and that in 
both senses of the word? Can you hope to 
gain it without perseverance, without en- 
durance ? Can you hope to gain it without 
fidelity, without being true to it at some 
risk, at some cost? It is not likely, it is 
not possible ; for no lofty aim was ever yet 
achieved save by steadfast labour and a 
fidelity which withstood many a strain. But 
yours is the loftiest of all aims. How, then, 
should you attain it except by the steadfast 
fidelity which can endure the strain of toil 
and sacrifice ? 

It was while He was dwelling on the toiis 
and sacrifices by which the kingdom of heaven 
was to be established on the earth, while He 
was warning His disciples of the hatred they 
would provoke by their loyalty to Him, of 
the stripes and persecutions they would 
have to endure, of the “terrors” which 
would usher in His accession to the throne 
of the world, that Jesus promised them, 
“By your constancy ye shall acquire your 
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souls.” And though we may not be called | 
to face such terrors and persecutions as 
theirs, who does not know that, if we would | 
be true to Him, we must endure much 
and resign much? If yow would be true to 
Him in your daily life and work, must you 
not turn away from many gratifications dear 
to the flesh and to the fleshly mind? Must | 
you not, again and again, refuse to conform | 
to the world and the world’s law? Must 
you not decline, at some risk and loss, to 
take many of the ways by which others grow 
rich or push themselves into place and 
authority? Must you not renounce the | 
vulgar aims which many pursue, and even 

rebuke, if only by your example, the vices, 

dishonesties, insincerities, in which they 

allow themselves 4 

Most of you, I trust, have tried this great | 
experiment, and are still trying it. Tell me, | 
then, have you not found that it calls for a | 
patient endurance and a steadfast fidelity | 
which it is hard for you to render? Do you 
not daily encounter temptations from within, 
as well as from without, to which you are 
disposed to yield—temptation to indulge | 
gravings, tempers, passions, which are incon- | 
sistent with your ruling aim? Are there not 
times even when, despite all that reason, con- 
science, and religion can do for you, you do 
yield to these temptations, and have to re- 
cover yourselves from them with effort, and 
toil, and prayer? Does not the issue of this 
inward strife between good and evil still 
look a little dubious, even to the best of you? 
Does not the work of grace proceed so slowly | 
within you—so fitfully, so imperceptibly— | 
that you sometimes doubt whether it | 
makes any advance, whether it has been so | 
much as begun, whether you shall not be | 
compelled to throw it up in despair? And | 
yet, do you not know and feel that, if in 
these critical moments, under these heavy 
pressures of a toil which looks well-nigh 
fruitless, of a conflict which seems almost as 
far as ever from victory, you stand fast in 
the Lord, maintain your fidelity to Him, and 
resolutely strive on after the aim you have 
set before you, then these hard times will 
prove to be the growing times of the soul, 
and your very trials will bring you nearer to 
your end ? 

If so, your experience at once illustrates 
and confirms the promise of Christ. For 
your great encouragement to endurance and 
fidelity is that, by these, you are making or 
gaining your souls ; that it is by such things 
as these “ men live ;” and that “in all these 
there is life for the spirit.” And on the other 





| gotten dream ; or perhaps 





hand, your great warning is, that if you 


' yield to temptation and fail im the hour of 


trial, if you cease from the work and retire 


| from the strife, whatever else you may gain, 
| you will be losing your souls—losing pos- 


session of them, losing command of them, 
losing hope for them. You will be adjudg- 
ing yourselves unworthy of the life eternal, 
condemning yourselves to live in the flesh 
and walk after the flesh, instead of living 
and walking in the spirit. All that is 
noblest, purest, best in you will die for want 
of sustenance or want of exercise. All that 
is loftiest and noblest in thought, in morality, 
in religion, in life, will lose its power over 
you, its charm for you, and will fail any 
longer to quicken responses of love and de- 
sire within you. 

If you would know to what depths you 
may sink should you relinquish your aim, 
you have only to recall an experience which 
can hardly be strange to any man of mature 
years who has kept his soul alive. For who 
has not met an early friend, after long years 
of separation, only to find that by addicting 
himself to sensuous or selfish aims, by cherish- 
ing a vulgar and worldly spirit—or, in a 
word, by walking afterthe flesh—he has be- 
lied all the fair promise of his youth, and 
grown insensible to the charm and power of 
all that you still hold to be fairest, noblest, 
best ? Speak to him of the open secrets of 
beauty, of purity, of truth, of love, and he 
stares at you as one who listens to a for- 
as I once saw a 
poor fellow do—bursts into tears, and ex- 
claims, “ No one has spoken to me like that 
for an age!” If you would waken any real 
interest in him, elicit any frank response, 
your whole talk must take a lower range; 
you must come down to the level in which 
he now lives and moves. What has the man 
been doing with himself all these years ? 
He has been losing his soul; suffering it to 
“fust in him unused.” He has exchanged 
his “immortal jewel”—not for the whole 
world, though even that were a losing bar- 
gain—but for a little of that which even the 
world confesses tobe vile, and sordid, and base. 

To that base level even you may sink, my 
brethren, if, amid all trials, and temptations, 
and defegts, you do not steadfastly pursue 
the high spiritual aim which Christ invites 
and commands you to cherish ; if you do not 
seek above all else to be good, and do not, 
therefore, follow after whatsoever things are 
just, true, pure, fair. Hold fast to that aim, 
then, that by your constancy you may gain 
and possess your souls. 
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SUNRISE. 


GAD mother, mourning for the son, 
Who, fighting sword in hand, 

’Mid dusky foemen, ten to one, 
Fell in a foreign land ; 

Although no friend stood by to save 
That life so free from stain, 

Yet through the darkness of the grave 
The sun will shine again. 





Brave hearts, that seek your daily bread 
With firm and constant will, 

Till hope at last is nearly dead— 
Oh, bear ye boldly still! 

For soon with goodly store of gold 
Your ships shall cross the main, 

And brightly, as in days of old, 
Your sun will shine again. 


/ 


Whate’er may come, with conscience clear 
Live nobly to the last ; 

So at the end ye shall not fear 
The trumpet’s awful blast ; 

A home awaits you far away 
That knows not grief nor pain ; 

In regions of eternal day 


The sun will shine again. 


ARTHUR CLIVE. 





THE REVISED VERSION AND ITS WORDS TO WOMEN. 


By MRS. JAMES MARTIN. 


} ty was right and fitting that the volume 
which, in our better moments, at any 
rate, we call the Book of books, should 
receive on its publication a welcome unique 
and without parallel. From the gracious 
letter of acknowledgment written by our 
Sovereign Lady, in werds of such womanly 
and reverent appreciation, down to cursory 
notices in newspapers, in whose columns the 
very name of the Deity is rarely seen, except 


. to point an oath in some police court, all 


classes throughout our land have shown 
XIV—31 





interest in the new Bible. An old grey- 
haired man said in our hearing, on the Sun- 
day after its publication, when told by his 
minister, that in the evening he intended 
directing the attention of his congregation 
to a few of the altered readings, “They'll 
not improve on it, sir, with all their tinker- 
ings. I'll just stand by the Old Bible.” 

But we are, happily, not all so stolidly 
conservative. 

Fifteen years, we are told, have passed 
away, since the learned divines who took this 
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task of revision in hand, met for the first 
time at Westminster. The place in itself 
was appropriate—whether we go back in 
thought to old Anglo-Saxon days under 
Edward the Confessor, or stop at a more 
recent date over the Assembly of the Scotch 
divines. Fifteen years! half a life-time— 
that is, if, as actuaries tell us, brain and 
heart-disease, so fostered by the rush and 
unrest of modern life—have reduced the 
period of poor human existence to little over 
thirty years! That there should be, of 
necessity, some changes in the band origi- 
nally undertaking the work does not surprise 
us. That the death-blanks should be so few 
does, we confess, make us marvel. 

-Different reasons, probably, existed in 
different circles for the one undoubted in- 
terest. To linguists, curiosity would suggest 
the possible alterations which a more inti- 
mate and, let us hope, a more thorough 
knowledge of old dialects would necessitate 
in the version of King James I. Scholars of 
the would-be class, who have only just found 
out that something called the Aryan lan- 
guage, now takes precedence of Assyrian 
@ineiform, or Egyptian hieroglyphic, and 
whose veneration for the ancient stops short 
of reverence for the Word of God, watched 
for reasons to justify unbelief. Divines, not 
altogether free from the old Athenian desire 
to hear or see some new thing, waited for 
confirmation of their pet dogmas. Sturdy 
theologians, on what are known as the anti- 
quated lines, were—albeit only half-admit- 
tedly—trembling for the ark of God. Sci- 
entists of the newer school, doubted which 
theory would be evolved from the fifteen 
years of labour, and whether the new trans- 
lation would in any way help to bridge over 
the chasm (of man’s making) between human 
science and God’s revelation. In the midst 
of the universal expectation it may be granted 
that women, too, would speculate, with the 
curiosity of their sex, as to the position which 
the Revised Version would assign to them. 
In these days of higher education, women’s 
rights, and sweet girl graduates, will a fresh 
inspiration admit of the equality between the 
sexes, which one sex, at least, heretofore has 
strenuously denied ? 

To many, we venture to affirm, the new 
version will be disappointing. In few cases 
only has an entire passage been altered. The 
changes, where they occur at all, are frequently 
in the transposition of the parts of a sentence, 
or the substitution of a different word. Yet 
any one who believes in the power of littles, 
will be véryconscious of an added meaning, 
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even by a varied word. “The Word of the 
Lord has been tried” by every test, that the 
boasted progress of the sciences, and the widen- 
ing of men’s thought has made possible. Yet 
—and we bless the Giver for the fact—that 
same Word of the Lord endureth for ever, 
without change in any one dogma touching 
our life here, and our hope in a blessed here- 
after. 

With justifiable anxiety, therefore, we lay 
the Revised Version side by side with the 
dear old pages, which open naturally at cer- 
tain chapters sacred to us by memories of 
our dead ; and we turn first, as a matter of 
course, to the creation of Mother Eve. For we 
propose only to examine thedifferent readings, 
as they throw any newor clearer light upon the 
history and character of women. All questions 
of science we leave toabler hands. The story 
of her creation remains as it was—the bone 
taken from the side of Adam, and moulded 
by Creative will into his other self. The 
time-honoured phrase, “an helpmeet for 
him” (Gen. ii. 18) may disappear. The new 
marginal reading is “an help, answering to 
him.” ‘The social position of woman to us 
seems thereby more clearly defined. She is 
not certainly man’s superior ; scarcely even 
his equal. Your “helps,” our American 
cousins will at once assert (liberty, equality, 
and fraternity notwithstanding), are never on 
the same footing with yourself. ’Tis well if 
they are not often the secret sources of your 
deepest discomfort. But the new word seems 
to imply a precise adaptation of arrangement. 
In a child’s dissected’ map, one outward curve 
exactly answers to another inward segment, 
otherwise a complete whole is impossible. 
A key answers to its patent lock, and is of 
value, just in so far as each is useless with- 
out the other. Adam was first formed, and 
among ail races, the firstborn of a family is 
held to have special prerogatives. It were 
wiser for us—we dare to hint—if we wasted 
less energy on assertions of equality, and 
expended more grave and serious thought 
upon the perfect “answering” of our help, 
touching which Eve is herself a warning. 

Many of the women in Holy Writ seem 
to us in a sense typal. As a medal has its 
obverse and its reverse, so we think there are 
often two, distinct presentations of character, 
the one being, if we can so express it, the 
virtue, with its other side turned outwards. 
For instance, is not the dalliance of Eve with 
the tempter, the evil side of that graceful 
power of concession, which every true woman 
treasures as one great secret of influence ? 
Again, is not the fatal strength of persuasion. 
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which successfully linked Adam with her in 
a body of sin and death, the reverse of that 
conjugal oneness of thought, feeling, and 
purpose, which in a holy use would be the 
fullest answering of woman’s creation ? Other 
instances will come up tothe mind of the 
thoughtful reader. We return to our Bible 
and find a second support of our theory. 
The love that Sarah unquestionably bore to 
Isaac, her son of promise, and which is 
touchingly laid bare in the few words that 
follow the marriage of Isaac and Rebekah, 
“Tsaac was comforted after his mother’s 
death,” has another side. Ishmael, whom we 
may suppose to have been of importance in 
his father’s tent, becomes an unwelcome and 
supernumerary inmate. Our Bible reads, 
that Sarah’s decree,of banishment arose from 
her discovery that Ishmael was mocking 
(Gen. xxi. 9). Whether she herself, or her 
son, was the subject of derision is not very 
clear. But the new version suggests playing. 
Taking that word in its usual signification, it 
would seem as if Sarah’s pitiful jealousy was 
aroused by the friendliness, and possible 
equality of the two lads, notwithstanding the 
disparity of age. Hence the unfeeling edict 
of expulsion, on the very woman, too, whom 
her own express wish had elevated into the 
perilous and doubtful honour of morganatic 
wife to Abraham. 

An alteration of one word, too, has the 
effect of placing Rebekah in a still more un- 
favourable light. Making all allowance for 
Eastern customs of marriage, it has often 
occurred to us as we mused over the one 
“courting” story of the Bible which is 
narrated at any length, that the apparent 
ease with which she slips out of one home 
into another, and the seeming readiness with 
which she undertakes the unknown responsi- 
bilities of married life, indicate shallowness, 

if not heartlessness. If so, the deceit prac- 
tised on the blind, dependent, aged husband 
is perfectly consistent. In Gen. xxvii. 10, 
the words run “that he may eat, and that 
he may bless thee.” The new version reads, 
“so that he may bless thee.” The wife, appa- 
rently many years the junior of the old 
man, has measured his weakness exactly. 
She may have played upon it herself afore- 
time, and can calculate upon the success, of 
which so, rather than and, proves that she 
knew herself to be secure. She stands 
boldly out among all the types of women 
depicted in Scripture, as the lowest type of 
mother. She attempts to bargain with the 
Almighty, by a well-conceived and deftly 
executed strategy, the accomplice being her 








favourite son, and the victim, the blind old 
father and husband. It is no wonder that 
that son retained a love for making bargains. 
on earth (and in heaven too if he can), to well 
nigh the end of a long and changeful life. 

We turned eagerly to the story of Moses, 
so peculiarly dear, we fancy, to every one 
who has had the blessing of pointing tiny 
fingers, to the pictures of the “ikle baby in 
its t-adle by the s-iver.” What stories have 
been constructed on the Bible foundations ! 
and how little ones have almost hushed their 
own breathing, as they were told of the 
anxious Hebrew mother, and how she tried 
to still the almost necessary crying of her 
boy, lest Pharaoh’s soldiers should hear and 
destroy him! We recall the wondering query 
of one dear child, familiar with the routine 
of nursery life: ‘ But how did she keep him 
quiet while he was being washed?” For some 
reason, the wise, patient, God-fearing Jocha- 
bed is rarely used as an instance of deeply 
religious motherhood, notwithstanding her 
implied commendation in the eleventh chap- 
ter of Hebrews. Hannah is extolled again 
and yet again, though her irritation reaches. 
the “fretting-point,” so often met with in 
women. The nameless and numberless con- 
trivances which must have been resorted to, 
in order to win that three months’ respite, 
the daring experiment of the bulrush cradle, 
the years of instruction lavished on the prin- 
cess’s foster-child with such resylt, that when 
introduced at the court of Pharaoh he re- 
mained steadily and intensely an Hebrew of 
the Hebrews ; her complete sinking of self, 
in that she vanishes from our view the mo- 
ment that her task (so earnestly craved) of 
child-rearing is complete—all this makes us 
invest her with a diadem of motherhood, 
with which the brilliancy of no other may 
compare. But to return, the sweet story re- 
mains in its entirety, unaltered save by sub- 
stitution of “know” for the olden “ wit,” 
“bathe” for “wash,” and “handmaid” for 
“maid.” We feel glad that there is nothing: 
which requires us to learn the old story in a 
new dress. 

In the Book of Leviticus, there is now 


_placed in the text a reading which, in nearly 


similar words, found a place in our marginal 
Bibles. It casts a yet stronger light on the © 
household poverty of Mary, the mother of 
our Lord, and her carpenter husband, Joseph. 
The old Jewish stories as to the unhandiness 
of Joseph in his craft, and his repeated ap- 
peals to his reputed Son for miraculous aid 
to veil his want of skill, are probably familiar 
to all our readers. The lack of cunning in 
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the right hand of the family bread-winner 
must produce straitness of means, and when 
we read of the turtle-doves in St. Luke, the 
poverty stands confessed. We turn to Le- 
viticus xii. 5, and there find that “if her 
means suffice not for a lamb, then she shall 
take two turtle-doves.” 

The Book of Ruth has passed through the 
hands of the revisers, also with only the sub- 
stitution here and there of “for” for “that,” 
as in chap. i. 13; and in a slight alteration 
in the form of a question, as inv. 11. The 
teuching appeal of Ruth to Naomi, “ Intreat 
me aot to leave thee,” remains exactly the 
same. The only change that is worthy of 
note occurs in chap. ii. 12. Boaz speaks 
to Ruth “of the Lord God of Israel, under 
whose wings thou art come /o trust.” The 
revised version reads, ‘‘ thou art come to take 
refuge.” Was Boaz so familiar with the bless- 
ing, “wherewith Moses, the man “of God, 
blessed the children of Israel,” that his words 
—Deut. xxxix. 27—‘“ The eternal God is 
thy refuge,” rose naturally and happily to 
his lips? Did it become a household word ? 
one is tempted to wonder; and was it 
handed down from the great-grandfather 
Boaz to the great-grandson David, till it 
took shape again, and was for ever crystal- 
lised into the opening verses of the 91st 
Psalm 4 

Some emendations in the story of Hannah 
next merit attention. The “double” portion 
in place of a worthy portion, which occurs in 
the opening verses of the first book of 
Samuel, has long been a familiar rendering. 
But in the sixth verse we are glad to find 
the obnoxious term “adversary” replaced 
by “rival.” Peninnah might parade her 
joyous motherhood, in the sad eyes of the 
solitary Hannah, or by unnecessary and 
frequent references to her own healthy and 
vigorous boys and girls, provoke the discon- 
tent of the childless wife. (There are un- 
fortunately still Peninnahs to be found even 
in these latter days.) But “adversary ” has 
a harsher meaning, it suggests hatred and 
possibly malice. We hesitate to paint Penin- 
nah blacker than the sacred narrative renders 
necessary. Had Hannah lived in our time, 
she is surely one of those women whose 
temper, in very common phraseology, would 
have been pronounced to be “none of the 
sweetest.” In the sixteenth verse of this first 
chapter, she speaks to Eli “ of the abundance 
of my complaint and grief.” The new version 
substitutes “ provocation,” which somewhat 
detracts, we think, from the meekness which 
is often attributed to her. She has such a 





ready recollection of her grievance. Did she 
ever afterwards, as tidings of Samuel on 
circuit, year by year, came to her in her 
home by the hill country, contrast the un- 
recorded and probably uneventful histories 
of those much envied sons and daughters, 
with a sigh of satisfaction. For Hannah was 
only—a woman! The words “lent to the 
Lord,” chapter i. 28, memorable in the 
secret vows of many other mothers, is changed 
into “granted.” It is a happier reading. A 
loan can be reclaimed, or have interest paid 
on it if long held. A grant is of free will, 
and to be of value, must be for ever. 

A comparison between the songs of Han- 
nah and the Virgin Mary is so interesting 
that it will hardly be deemed too wide of 
our present purpose. A most marked vein 
of similarity runs through both. The New 
Testament song seems but that of the Old, 
a little varied and more expressive. In 
1 Sam. ii. 1, the first alteration occurs in 
Hannah’s outburst of praise. “ Rejoiceth” 
is in the revised version “ exulteth,” which 
would seem like joy in its superlative form. 
In verse 5, “so” is intensified into “ yea,” 
and “waxed feeble” becomes “ languisheth.” 
In verse 8 several words are altered ; “and 
lifteth up the beggar” now reads, “ He 
lifteth up the needy,” which makes the 
agent clearer. The revised version proceeds, 
“To make them sit with princes, and inherit 
the throne.” In the 9th verse, “ holy ones” 
is substituted for “saints,” while the next 
clause is made much more expressive by 
being translated, “ But the wicked shall be 
put to silence in darkness,” by the same 
power, that is, which keeps the feet of His 
holy ones. In the 10th verse, “the adver- 
saries,” as we have it, is improved into 
“They that strive with the Lord:” in a 
sense, the words are equivalent, and there- 
fore bear out fully our remarks above, on 
the substitution of rival for adversary as be- 
tween Peninnah and Hannah. The next 
clause is again strengthened in meaning by 
the new reading, “ Against them shall He 
thunder in heaven.” MHannah’s song has 
gained in beauty and force by the emenda- 
tions of the Westminster revisers. 

The Magnificat has fewer corrections. 
Verse 48 of the first chapter of St. Luke, 
“He hath regarded,” reads “ He hath looked 
upon.” In verse 50 the two clauses are 
transposed and now run, “ His mercy is unto 
generations and generations on them that 
fear Him.” A marked alteration strikes us 
in verse 52: “the mighty from their seats,” 
takes the more expressive form, “ He hath 
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put down princes from their thrones,” which 
at once suggests a more emphatic contrast 
with, “And hath exalted them of low 
degree.” In the next verse, again, the sen- 
tence is transposed, and reads, “the hungry 
he hath filled,” but the chief and most beau- 
tiful emendation in the whole song occurs 
in the closing verses—“ As He spake to our 
fathers” is now in brackets, and the whole 
text runs, “He hath holpen Israel His ser- 
vant that He might remember mercy to- 
ward Abraham and His seed for ever.” 
The bracketed clause intervening between 
“mercy” and “toward,” the whole forming 
one sweet expression of the Virgin’s thank- 
fulness, that she was numbered in His Israel, 
and could rest quietly on the faithfulness of 
that God who promised to her forefathers. 
It is most instructive to note the parallel 
lines of thought in these two utterances of 
praise, and that too with all the experiences 
of centuries moulding and shaping women’s 
life between. How similar the trains of 





thought, how closely alike the very words 
which clothe them. Yet one is the wife of 
a noted man of substance in the hill country 
of Ephraim, while the other is a maiden of 
despised Nazareth, the betrothed wife of a 
common carpenter. Is it so, that after all, 
there is a substratum in women, which is 
wonderfully the same, that given certain 
circumstances, the same modes of thought 
and expression will follow. If so, we owe 
these revisors a debt of womanly gratitude, 
in so far as every alteration makes the past 
of the holy women of old, fuller of sugges- 
tion, and compels us to feel as we study 
them, that like many other relics of olden 
time, we shall find it difficult even yet, 
to overtake them in grace, beauty, and 
truth. 

We purpose showing in a succeeding paper 
the new version as it affects the description 
of Abigail, Esther, Job’s wife, and in parti- 
cular the many allusions to women in the 
Book of Proverbs. 
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Two Anpublished Papers. 
By THE trate FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 


NO. 


INDERERS! Whoever set to work 
in real earnest without finding them ? 
Yet they act like centrifugal and centripetal 
force, producing a tolerable equipoise—the 
ice and the steam resulting in lukewarm 
water, in which you can wash your hands 
very comfortably. Some temperaments need 
a little cold water, yet the world is the 
warmer for them. Some are of the wet 
blanket nature, and they are useful when 
the chimneys are on fire. 

All who bend their minds to the attain- 

“ment of some object soon find out the ex- 
istence of hinderers. There are few who do 
not at some time or in some way hinder 
some one. The men hinder the women, the 
women the men, and children hinder both. 
Yet, in society as a whole the various and 
mutual hindrances so fit into each other, that 
they act like the opposing forces of gravita- 
tion and attraction. 

Perhaps workers for God, and those who 
are longing to work for Him, longing to win 
souls and advance the glory of their Lord 
and Master, these know vividly, and often 
bitterly, what hinderers mean. There are 
hinderers from without, world-loving friends, 
secret or open opponents, false reasoners, 





I, 


and many others, which one’s own life-expe- 
rience supplies. 

There are hinderers from within, restless 
and ambitious thoughts, weary doubts, and 
down-heartedness ; coldness of spirit, dark- 
ness of vision, impatience and over-anxiety. 
Do we not know these and thousands more ? 

And are there not hinderers from below ? 
yes, grim legions, dark-winged opposers, hover- 
ing around both work and workers. But they 
cannot pierce the invisible shield, they cannot 
efface the invincible prayer and promise, “I 
have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not,” 
and “Thou shalt have good success.” 

There are no hinderers from above! only 
blessed helpers, holy watchers, a cloud of 
witnesses, and One who ever whispers, “ In 
me is thy help.” The garrison may be shut 
in on all sides, but the free, bright sky will 
always be open above. 

But all these hinderers are as a matter of 
course, a thing to be taken for granted, as 
soon may the soldier be astonished at en- 
countering an old and well-known enemy as 
expect to be exempt from these. 

There are other hinderers than those with- 
out, within, and below, the unintentional 
ones, well-meaning ones, hard-working ones, 
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affectionate, ay, over-affectionate ones ; and 
it is these classes of hinderers we shall now 
consider, and by « few conversations illus- 
trate and enforce our meaning. 

“ Mother, dearest, I have a favour to ask 
you ; are you too busy to listen ?” 

“ What is it, Alice ?” 

“T think you will grant it, mother, but I 
am half afraid too.” 

“Tf it is anything right and reasonable, 
you know I shall be glad.” 

“T have been thinking about it all the 
week, mother, ever since last Sunday’s sermon 
about, ‘She hath done what she could,’ and 
Iam wondering if you would mind letting 
me go to the Sunday-school with Lizzie, and 
taking a little class, I should like it so much.” 
And Alice drew closer to her mother, and 
laid her arm along the back of her chair. 

“* My dear Alice, I think you are quite too 

young—not sixteen yet. It will be quite 
time enough to teach when you are seven- 
teen or eighteen. Besides, you have a great 
deal to learn yourself, and your Bible ques- 
tions take up all your Sunday afternoons, and 
I like you to read before morning service.” 
+ “But, mother dear, if you would only let 
me go once a day, say in the morning, I 
could easily do part of my questions on 
Saturday, and so get time for reading.” 

“ There are plenty of older people to teach 
besides you, Alice. You will be able to do 
it much better when you leave school.” 

* But, mother, this is the only thing I 
could think of, and I don’t know what else I 
could begin with.” 

“You have a great deal to do, Alice, a 
great deal that is very important—your own 
education, your own heart and mind to im- 
prove. You can set a good example to your 
sisters out of school-hours, and be kind and 
helpful to them, and other ways in which 
you can earn the commendation, ‘She hath 
done what she could.’” 

* But can I not try to do all this, mother, 
and yet undertake just this little class? 
May I not, mother dear? It seems so long 
to wait till I am eighteen ; and I might not 
live till then,” said Alice thoughtfully. 

Her mother looked up from the table, 
which was strewn with tracts, carefully 
sorted, and in process of being supplied 
with neat brown paper covers. For Alice’s 
mother was an energetic and useful district 
visitor, and hoped in due time to lead her 
children to follow in similar paths of use- 
fulness. 

Alice was an impulsive girl, and required 
to be rather held in check than otherwise. 








Yet she had given many evidences of such 
care for her own soul that might have en- 
couraged her mother to let her undertake 
what she might have done faithfully and 
perseveringly. But Alice was little for her 
age, and childish and merry in her ways, so 
that few gave her credit for ever being 
thoughtful, and possessing some tact and 
brightness when talking to her younger 
schoolfellows. 

Her mother did not know how Alice 
had thought and prayed over this seemingly 
sudden request, nor how her child longed to 
“do something for the Lord Jesus,” so she 
could not measure the depth of disappoint- 
ment, the crushing out of the loving desire, 
as she replied— 

* Alice, dear, if God has work for you to 
do He will spare your life to do it—that is 
in His hands, not yours. Wait two or three 
years, and then I promise you we will see 
about it. But just run and fetch me the 
ball of string out of the dining-room.” 

All these objections were perfectly true, 
and the mother thought she was acting 
rightly in restraining her child, though sorry 
to disappoint what she thought only a mo- 
mentary fancy. But did she pray that God’s 
will might be known and done in this matter ? 
Was she not her child’s hinderer ? 

An elder and a younger sister’s conversa- 
tion will be our next illustration. 

“ Ada, it’snouse your thinking of going to 
the night-school; it will be pouring with 
rain before we get back ; it’s beginning to 
spot now,” and the speaker turned from the 
window, where she had been scanning the 
clouds. 

*T don’t much think so, Mary. I can put 
on goloshes and waterproof, and then it is 
no matter if it does.” 

“There is no occasion for you to run the 
risk of catching another cold. Jessie White 
can look over the writing, and as for the 
Scripture, your class can join mine.” 

“ But, Mary, dear, it never answers to put 
so many girls together. I would rather go; 
please don’t say any more. If we don’t 
attend regularly, how can we expect the 
girls to come ?” 

“There’s a difference between going regu- 
larly and going imprudently, Ada, and you 
look tired to death now, and nothing comes 
of over-exertion. You really must not be so 
foolish as to go. I shall just have to nurse 
you with a cold.” 

Ada felt annoyed, but Mary’s manner was 
determined, and to save further fuss she 
gave up her wish. 
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However, things did not go smoothly at 
the night-school. Mary found a note of ex- 
cuse from Jessie, and the hope that the day- 
schoolmistress would take her class. But 
the mistress was gone out to tea, and Mary 
found herself with three or four classes on 
her hands. She was clever and energetic, 
but had some difficulty in getting so many 
girls to attend to the Bible lesson, and cer- 
tainly the thought half-intruded, “I wish I 
had not hindered Ada from coming !” 

Shall we glance in a curate’s home, that 
centre of struggle and devotion, where burn- 
ing zeal and loving labour are often sorely 
unpaid and unrequited ? 

“Charlie! it’s all very well for you to 
undertake one thing after another, but I 
know what the end of it will be—breakdown, 
doctor’s bills, and next to nothing to live 
upon.” 

The said Charlie was a hard-working curate, 
with a wife whose affection was most devoted 
to him, and to his parish, to a certain extent, 
for his sake. The immediate subject of 
attack was a cottage-lecture, voluntarily 
undertaken, but involving a long walk. He 
had already walked five or six miles that 
morning, visiting from house to house, be- 
sides a good set-to at his sermon and taking 
a funeral in the afternoon. 

“T am perfectly well and strong, Agnes 
dearest, and so long as God gives me such 
powers, why should I not use them ?” 

“Perfectly well and strong! Oh, Charlie! 
Who had such a headache last week that he 
couldn’t bear to have the fire poked, and 
who had such influenza and had to pay two 
guineas for a Sunday’s rest ?” 

“But I have neither headache nor influ- 
enza, and when I had I omitted the lecture. 
Walking really does me good, and the lecture 
is quite a refreshment tome. You must not 
grudge your husband his parochial pleasures,” 
and he put his hand caressingly on her 
shoulder. 

“Oh, yes, I know it’s very nice, and the 
people listen, so it’s encouraging, but that’s 
no reason you should wear yourself out.” 

“ Would you have me give up the lecture, 
and disappoint those who are just beginning 
to value what they hear ?” 

“T wish you would distinguish things 
that differ, Charles. I never wanted you to 


give it up (you'll be late if you go on talk- 
ing), only I do think it very wrong to go on 
work, work, work. You don’t consider what 
it will be to me if you are ill for weeks, like 
Mr. J——’s curate, and then I shall break 
down too.” 








This was not a pleasant view of the sub- 
ject for a man who loved his wife as men 
should love their wives, and as Charles did. 
An expression of endurance came over his 


face. “ Dear Agnes, don’t talk so!” was all 
he said. 

“ Talk how, Charlie? You know it’s true, 
and you can’t deny it. Why, there’s another 
hole in your glove! If you mean to be in 
time you must start, and please don’t step 
into those ruts in that dark lane. I shall 
have you brought home with a broken leg 
I expect, for you dash on so !” 

Charles departed ; but the discussion had 
an irritating effect upon him, and he felt 
dispirited, and almost disheartened, and 
almost disinclined for his usually loved 
work. 

His subject was, “Bear ye one another's 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” 
But the practical commentary upon the pre- 
cepts which he had just experienced wasunfor- 
tunate. He felt that his burdens had been 
momentarily at least added to by one who 
would have given her life to lighten them. 
And, like a sudden gust of wind, his wife’s 
remarks had utterly blown away many of the 
thoughts which he was intending to give his 
waiting people, and so ruffled and disordered 
the rest that he thought it best to give up 
that subjeet and take some other. 

Was it any marvel that his lecture was less 
full of the powerful simplicity of gospel 
truth which drew and kept that little con- 
gregation together? Yet who would have 
thought that the help-meet had been the 
hinderer ? 

Again, and let our illustration warn the 
unconscious hinderers. 

It is night, and the candle is almost burnt 
down ina double-bedded room shared by two 
brothers. The elder is still intently reading 
—he had read in that book an hour ago, and 
since then has knelt long by his bed-side, and 
now he has returned to its pages again. 
There was a reason for that return. He had 
been walking many days in darkness, without 
light or comfort, almost without sensible love 
to the Saviour whose service both brothers 
had chosen. That evening Edgar had striven 
hard, with wandering thoughts in prayer 
which often well-nigh overcame him, and, after 
long wrestling, something of the old fervour 
of spirit had returned, and he thirsted to 
read again the words of pardon and comfort, 
which had been as a sealed roll to him. 
How could he wait for morning hours? He 
rose from his knees and sought out the pas- 
sages which had been as living water to him 
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in days past, and oh! that they might be 
so again. 

“ Edgar, my good fellow, are you going to 
sit up all night, and be frozen to death ?” 

“T shan’t be long,” he quietly replied, 
without raising his eyes. 

Two or three minutes elapsed. 

“T say, when are you going to come? 
What would father say if he sees the light?” 

“Oh, don’t chatter, John, please; I’m 
coming directly.” 

“ But just see the time—twenty minutes 
to twelve ; why can’t you read after tea?” 

Edgar did not answer. He knew his father 
wished them to be in bed early, but as they 
had come to years of discretion he had issued 
no special rule, and only too gladly would he 
have seen his boy over the open Bible ; but 
seeing that John had set his head upon en- 
forcing “regular hours” that night, he shut 
up his Bible and put out the light. 

When spiritual realities are trembling in 
the balance, it needs but little to turn the 
scale to the wrong side. 

Edgar’s train of thought and prayer was 
broken by this little cloud. Was it not un- 
kind of his brother to interrupt him, and 
‘fhow could he think out that chapter? The 
wheels went heavily enough already, now 
they were still more clogged. John would 
not knowingly hinder his brother from the 
heavenward way, and yet his few impatient, 
though well-meant words, had done so, and 
the step so nearly gained was for that night 
lost. 

Shall al/ hinderances prove to be further- 
ances? Some there are which seem as if 
they could not so be resolved. Our whole 
life may have hinged upon some well-meant 
yet not the less fatal hinderance ; a short- 
sighted pointsman may have turned our train 
on to the wrong line, we have travelled far 
from what seemed our true terminus, and 
there is no possibility of return ere “the 
night cometh.” It was no doing of ours— 
why should we and the Master’s work suffer 
loss by it? There are life-enigmas of this 
kind which admit of no solution, hinder- 
ances which remain such in grim reality 
unsoftened by past or future as far as our 
eye can reach, and beyond. What are we 
to think of these? Turn the others, the 
minor ones, the solvable ones, into so many 
arguments for the probability, to take the 
lowest ground, that these also have their solu- 
tions, quite as clear when once revealed, only 
a little farther to seek. 

Last May we stood on a hill and looked 
down into the valley just flushing out into 





its early summer smile of leaf and blossom. 
The opposite slope was wooded, but the 
foliage was late, and did not hide the 
ground below. That ground was covered 
with a soft blue mist, pale and lovely, melting 
and thinning away towards the summit, and 
showing the wild undergrowth of spring 
greenery. We gazed long—it was surely 
mist. After awhile we went down into the 
valley and crossed the stream from which 
the blue haze must have arisen. And as we 
gained the other side our feet stepped upon 
beds of wild hyacinths, delicately blue, paling 
with the advancing season into tenderer tints 
and stretching away up the bank, and along 
the brook till, in the distance, the blossoms 
blended again into the semblance of blue 
mist. 

But we knew then that as far as we could 
see, and farther, it was only flowers. We 
cannot expect all blue mists to resolve them- 
selves into flowers here. But there is a hill 
to be descended, avalley beneath, and a stream 
to be crossed, and Then / 

So much for analogy. But there is more 
certainty to go upon. We come back to the 
grand old pillar Promise, which shall stand 
without a quiver “though the earth be re- 
moved, and though the mountains be carried 
into the midst of the sea.” “All things work 
together for good to them that love God.” 
Or, to change the figure, that “work to- 
gether ” makes one think of a mighty current, 
far too strong for mortal engineer to turn or 
dam, steadily and grandly rolling on to the 
ocean of perfect ultimate good—hinderers 
and hinderances dash noisily down from the 
hill-sides to meet it, their cgurse at right- 
angles to the current, but do they impede 
it? does the splashing torrent counteract. 
one inch of its flow? do its little sticks and 
stones delay it for one moment? Not one inch, 
not one moment! They only join the great 
stream, and the larger they are the more they 
swell it and add to its force and volume. 
Yes, they too, hinderers and hinderances, are 
among the “all things,” and therefore, 
whether within sight or beyond sight, they 
never work against, but only and always 
“work together for good.” 

“ The ills we see,— 
The mysteries of sorrow deep and long, 
The dark enigmas of permitted wrong,— 
Have all one key : 


This strange sad world is but our Father’s school ; 
All chance and change His love shall grandly overrule. 


“ He traineth so 
That we may shine for Him in this dark world, 
And bear His standard dauntlessly unfurled, 
That we may show 
His praise, by lives that mirror back His love— 
His witnesses on earth, as He is ours above.”’ 
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“ Dash noisily down from the hill-sides.” 
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A Storp for the Children. 
By GENEVIEVE IRONS. 


CHAPTER I. 


(F a bleak hillside, looking far away over 
the waters of the North Sea, stood the 
cottage which was Bridget’s home. A few 
wild firs, torn and ragged with the storms of 
generations, grew in a little cluster close to 
the side of the cottage ; it seemed as if they 
must have been put there just to keep it 
company, so that it shouldn't feel quite so 
much alone, for there was nothing else to be 
seen except the sky and the sea, above the 
hill and below it. 

There was no footpath on Pollard’s Head, 
as it was called, not even to the cottage, which 
had been left a lonely uninhabited ruin for 
years, until one day, no one exactly knew 
when, old Bridget took up her abode there. 
The hill sloped sheer down to cliffs which 
rose perpendicularly from the sea; summer 
and winter the place was pretty nearly the 
same, except that cutting snowstorms from 
the North Sea often made Pollard’s Head 
white in the winter time, instead of green. 

No one knew why a cottage had ever been 
built in such a dreary spot, and as it was no 
fit place for a human dwelling it was allowed 
to remain a ruin. Sometimes it happened 
that an artist took a fancy to the tumble- 
down cottage, not to live in of course, but to 
make a sketch of, yet it was so much out of 
the way that very few artists even ever 
found it out. But at the time of which I 
am writing it was not uninhabited ; the only 
room which could still boast of four walls 
and a ceiling, was the home of an old woman 
called Bridget. 

She was a brown, weather-beaten old 
body, whom years and trouble, rather than 
sickness, had bent and shrivelled up. Noone 
knew her story, nor why she lived alone on 
Pollard’s Head with the fir-trees and the sea- 
gulls, but most of the people who had heard 
of her said that she was some kind of a 
witch, and many wonderful tales were told 
about her, not one of which was true. Very 
few persons had ever been bold enough to go 
inside the cottage, for the general belief was 
that she could turn anybody she chose into 
a flying-fish, or a sea-mew, or some other 
monster of the deep. 

Certainly there were things to be said 
against Bridget : she was not like other people ; 
she was never seen at Kirk or at market ; 
and she had been seen walking nearer to the 





edge of the cliff than it was possible for any 
one to do who was not a witch. What she 
lived on, and what she did with herself, and 
however she managed to walk along Pollard’s 
Head in a land wind without being blown 
into the sea, these were mysteries which no 
one could solve. 

Even the Duncans couldn’t make it out, 
and they knew more of her than anybody 
else. The Duncans kept an inn at a tiny 
hamlet three miles from Pollard’s Head ; the 
hamlet was called Glenthorne, and the inn 
bore the Glenthorne Arms. It was a long 
low house with a thatched roof ending in 
gables, and two rows of latticed windows. 
There was a porch in the middle with a pro- 
jecting sign-board, and in summer-time the 
porch and half one side of the house were 
nearly hidden with creepers. It stood ina 
sheltered nook with hills at the back and on 
the right-hand side, while in front was an 
open green, and to the left a horse-pond. 
Glenthorne was a very pretty place, and in 
the summer months visitors used often to 
make excursions to it from many miles round, 
and lunch or take tea at the Arms. But in 
the winter few people ever came there, for 
the roads were very bad, and at times quite 
impassable. Then David Duncan, the land- 
lord, would betake himself to his net-making, 
which was a good way of filling up time that 
would otherwise have been idle, and a useful 
way too, for it brought money into his pocket 
which the innkeeping couldn’t possibly bring 
as long as the roads were blocked with snow. 

But he wasn’t netting to-day, for it was 
only autumn as yet, early autumn. He was 
leaning cross-legged against the porch with 
his hands in his pockets, and a cheerful 
smile on his broad honest face, as he chatted 
pleasantly to a drayman who was following 
the example of his thirsty horses, and refresh- 
ing himself, though with a different beverage. 
“That’s a pretty lassie of yours, master, a 
fairy thing as ever was; and how old may 
she be ?” said the drayman, and this of itself 
would have been enough to bring the sun- 
shine into «the landlord’s face, if it hadn’t 
been there before. 

“She’s eleven years old gone this Mid- 
summer,” replied Duncan: “They call her 
the rose of Glenthorne, and it’s none too good 
for her. She’s a bonny lassie, and a brave 
one.” As he spoke his eyes followed his 
little daughter, while she passed through a 
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wicket gate leading to a cleft between the 
hills. The wicket swung to with a dull 
sound, and the afternoon light struck golden 
on her hair, as she sprang deerlike down the 
gorge and disappeared. ‘A brave girl,” re- 
peated the landlord, half-aloud to himself, 
glancing uneasily at the sky overhead. 

The drayman eyed him curiously, ‘“‘ Where 
is she off to?” he asked. 

But Duncan only shrugged his shoulders 
and replied, “It’s a fancy the child’s got in 
her head, a wild one, and I don’t like it ; but 
there’s no saying ‘nay’ to her. Is there 
likely to be a storm before night?” he con- 
tinued, in a voice that was meant to be in- 
different. ‘The clouds look threatening. 
What do you say, master ?” 

But without waiting for his answer let us 
follow Mace Duncan through the cleft be- 
tween the hills. Her sun-bonnet has slipped 
from her head, and is hanging loosely on the 
thick curls that fall about her shoulders, and 
the blue ribbon which ties it under her chin, 
though torn and faded, has still enough 
colour left in it to set off the brightness of her 
clear complexion. Her eyes are very soft 
and sparkling, and she is smiling to herself 
as -she springs lightly from rock to rock. 
Now and then you may hear snatches of 
Highland songs, for Mace knows a store of 
them, and is seldom silent on her solitary 
rambles. There was never a lighter-hearted 
little soul than Mace, and it is well, for she is 
an only child. No wonder that her father 
is proud of her, for though perfectly natural 
and childlike there is something about her 
that strikes you at once as uncommon. Every- 
body feels it. Even old Bridget on Pollard’s 
Head, yonder, is gentle and humanlike with 
little Mace, and it is to Pollard’s Head that 
Mace is going this afternoon. 

Though it was September, the sun had 
been shining all day.as fiercely as if it had 
been July, but now, big clouds were coming 
up from the south-west, heavy with thunder. 
Mace didn’t see them though, they were 
behind her, and she was always one that 
looked straight on in front. There all was 
bright and sunshiny still, and the sea lay 
like a sheet of emerald in the distance 
beyond the heather-clad moor. You could 
catch a peep of it as you went down the 
gorge, but on leaving this you found yourself 
surrounded with sweet - smelling heather, 
which stretched away for miles north and 
south along the coast. Pollard’s Head lay 
in the distance jutting out into the still 
waters, brown and bare, scorched up with the 
summer heat. As Mace ran merrily along, 
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half hidden at times among the tall heather, 
she looked not unlike one of the white-winged 
sea-birds which skimmed above it and around 
uttering shrill cries as they went. 

The flowery moorland stops short suddenly 
a few paces off Pollard’s Head—nothing but 
the firs will grow there, and they don’t look 


as if they liked it. The grass was slippery 
with the long drought, and Mace, as she 
came to it, went more carefully. A fall 
here meant almost certain death, and the 
child was well aware of it. There were 
stories told of Pollard’s Head that might 
make a brave man fear. But Mace was not 
afraid ; she knew every inch of the ground 
by heart, and was almost as much at home 
here as Bridget herself. A shrill laugh and 
a sudden clapping of hands made her look 
up. 

“Blessings on her! the bonny maid has 
come! I said she would, and I told them 
so, but they wouldn’t believe me!” 

“Wouldn't they, granny dear?” said 
Mace, putting up her smooth cheek to the 
old woman’s withered one for a kiss; “ that 
was very naughty of them, I’m sure!” 

Bridget flung both her skinny arms round 
the child’s neck. 

“Tt’s an angel ye are, darling, and that’s 
true as faith ; ‘and good your father is to let 
ye come such a day as this. It/l be an 
awful storm before long.” 

Mace laughed merrily. “A —_ granny! 
what nonsense! Why, the sui’s glorious— 
like summer—and look at the sea—it’s as 
still as glass!” 

Bridget shook her head. ‘Over behind 
the hills yonder—see, my darling—the clouds 
are coming up for a storm, as sure as I’m 
Bridget! And it’s hard we'll need to pray 
to-night for the poor souls at sea!” 

Mace looked subdued, but only for a 
moment. ‘Well, never mind about the 
storm till it comes,” she said.‘ ‘ Father’s 
sent you some fresh eggs for a present, and 
oatmeal to pay for the goat’s milk. That’s 
all, I think, to-day.” 

“Blessings on you, dearie! I’m sure it’s 
enough,” said the old woman gratefully. 
“Tt’s not much poor Bridget wants, and as 
much as it is she gets, thank God! The 
childer provide sufficient for me ; they bring 
me food and drink, and a little to spare for 
the lamp when the ‘weather's bad. We shall 
want it to-night.” 

Mace looked puzzled. 
stand,” she said. 

“The oil ye bring me, darling—what do ye 


“T don’t under- 


| think I use it for? To light me to bed with, 
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eh?” And the old woman laughed shrilly. 
“ Nay, nay, it’s no for that. You'll see what 
the lamp’s for by-and-by,” she added. 

Just then a long rumbling sound was heard 
in the distance. Bridget put her finger to 
her lip and listened. 

“The childer told me so,” she murmured. 
“They said it was coming, long before the 
sky began to darken. I always know by 
their bleating when a storm’s in the wind.” 

Mace took her hand and stroked it. “You 
aren’t afraid, granny dear, are you ?” 

“ Afraid ? no, darling.” And she smiled 
strangely. “If it please the Lord to take 
me off by the lightning or the whirlwind, I'd 
as soon that way as any other. It isn’t for 
myself I fear.” 

“For whom, then?” asked the child 
wonderingly. 

Bridget went into the cottage without 
answering, and Mace followed. It was as 
wretched a place to be the “home” of any 
human creature as could well be imagined. 
There had been a grate in it once, but that 
must have been years ago ; the only sign left 
of it now was an almost shapeless hole in 
ane side of the room. The stone walls were 
mouldy with age, and moss grew thick upon 
them, and on the broken beams of the ceil- 
ing. A few diamonds were still left in the 
latticed window-frame—the rest were all 
gone. A three-legged wooden stool stood 
in the middle of the room, and on a broken 
box near the ruined grate was a kettle with- 
out alid. A few armfuls of peat lay in one 
corner, and in another a small earthenware 
pan—at present empty. Two goats sat at 
ease in the neighbourhood of the peat, and a 
third stood bleating beside them. 

“Hold your peace, Patrick,” said Bridget, 
shaking her fist at the bearded animal. “I’ve 
heard your voice enough to-day, and it’s ill 
luck you’ve been telling of. Hold your peace, 
I say,” and she gave the creature a kick, 
which he resented by butting at her in re- 
turn, the result being that a hole in her 
already ragged garment became suddenly 
twice as big as it was before. 

“Qh, granny, don’t !” cried Mace beseech- 
ingly. “Poor Patrick! what a shame!” 
and she held out her hand to the injured 
goat, who merely eyed it askance and shook 
his head. 

Bridget sat down on the stool with a little 
meaningless chuckle. “The childer under- 
stand me,” she said, “ orif they don’t they’re 
big stupids. What’s the good of folks living 
together if they mayn’t be free with each 
other? It’s free enough they make them- 





selves in my place, and if they get a touch 
of my toes in their shins sometimes it’s no 
more than they need expect.” 

“But they're good to you, granny—you 
said they were—they help you to get all you 
want.” 

“They give me milk—some of it I drink, 
and the rest of it I sell for oatmeal and oil. 
Yes,” said the old woman thoughtfully, “I 
wouldn’t be without the childer, though they 
do say when it’s going to be a storm. It’s as 
well they do, perhaps ; I know then when to 
get the lamp ready.” 

A brilliant flash lighted up the room as 
she spoke, and the thunder burst with a fear- 
ful crash immediately overhead. 

Bridget sank on her knees, uttering a 
volley of words which Mace couldn’t in the 
least understand. She stood by, wondering 
what it all meant. Bridget was stranger 
than ever to-day. It was the storm, perhaps. 
Mace had never been caught here in one 
before, and for a moment she felt sorry she 
had come. But suddenly Bridget rose, and 
going to the box in the corner, took from it 
a small can of oil. 

“ Are the waves rising?” she asked wildly. 
“Do ye see the white horses, mavourneen 4 ” 

“Yes, far out,” said Mace quietly. ‘ What 
are you going to do, granny ?” 

“Tell me, now, my darling, it’s no for an 
angel like you to fear?” 

“T’m not afraid,” said the child—“ not of 
the storm /” she added. 

“ And you are sure-footed ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then come with me.” 

They stepped out of the cottage into the 
raging storm. The lightning played all 
around them, and the thunder seemed to 
make the very ground tremble beneath their 
feet. The wind had risen, too, and was 
blowing hard from the sea, dashing the spray 
into the faces of the two as they went down 
the hill towards the cliff. 

“Granny,” said the child timidly—for she 
was really frightened now—‘“ what are you 
going to do?” 

But the roar of the wind or the thunder 
deafened the child’s voice, or the old woman’s, 
for no answer came. On and down over the 
pathless Pollard’s Head went Bridget, her 
black hair streaming wildly in the storm. In 
one hand she carried the oil-can, while with 
the other she shaded her eyes, as if straining 
to see some far distant object. Her features 
were strangely contorted, and her expression 
was almost agonised. Beside her kept little 
Mace, her cheeks aglow, her lips parted, her 
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breast heaving. She had been down to the 
edge before, but never in a wind like this, 
which threatened every moment to take her 
off her legs; never when the sea below 


these cliffs was tossing and leaping as it was | 


now, never when these very cliffs themselves 
seemed rocking to and fro in the fury of the 
tempest. 

Suddenly they stopped. Bridget knew the 
ground well, she knew that another step 
would be over the brink, and that to venture 
a hair’s breadth beyond their present point 
was destruction. 

“Do ye know what I’ve come for?” she 
asked. 

“ No,” said Mace. 

“No? Then seehere.” And as she spoke 
Bridget sprinkled some oil over the edge of 
the cliff, muttering to herself again in that 
strange, unknown language. Was she pray- 
ing? Mace thought so. She looked up at 
her with a sort of reverent feeling, and she 
fancied she heard her say “ Amen.” But at 
the same instant a blinding flash lighted up 
the whole sea and sky at once, and Mace, 
uttering a sharp cry, sprang into the old 
woman’s arms. It was a fearful moment; 
escape seemed all but impossible, and death 
almost certain. If Bridget had turned dizzy 
it would have been all up with them; but 
she did not. Clasping the frightened child 
to her breast, she turned homewards, going 
up the hill once more with firm, rapid steps, 
increasing in speed as the ascent became 
easier. She did not speak till the cottage 
was in sight, then she gave a sigh of thank- 
fulness as she kissed the child’s burning 
brow. 

“ Mavourneen,” she said, “ you were fright- 
ened sore, my lamb.” 

“Yes.” And Mace shuddered. “I’m so 
sorry, granny ; it is naughty to be fright- 
ened.” 

“ Naughty / Blessings on ye, ye couldn’t 
help it, darling. It was the fire of God as 
was blazing all around us, and who are we 
that we shouldn’t fear? Do ye think the 
Almighty don’t know his own creatures no 
better than that ?” 

Mace smiled contentedly. 
in I'll tell Him all about it,” she said. 
tired now.” 

True enough. She was worn out, poor 
little thing, with the excitement of the 
storm, and by the time Bridget got home, 
Mace was fast asleep. 

The old woman laid her gently on thie 
floor, with some peat for her pillow, and 
then opening a door which led into the ruined 


* When we get 
“Tm 


| part of the cottage, she pushed the “ childer” 
| out unceremoniously, to join the rest of their 
companions in their own proper domain. 
Then she sank down wearily on the stool, 
and covered her face with her hands. 

She remained so, quietly, till it began to 
grow dark. Still the storm raged heavily, 
but the little girl slept on, and at last Bridget 
began to feel fidgety. 

Not that she was anxious about Mace ; 
she was sleeping healthfully enough, but 
there was something to be done, another ex- 
pedition to be made to the cliff’s edge, and 
Bridget did not like to go without telling the 
child in case she should wake in her absence 
and wonder to find herself alone. Yet the 
lamp must be lighted out yonder before 
nightfall, and it was getting darker every 
minute. Bridget glanced uneasily, first at 
Mace and then at the gathering darkness. 
At last she rose, and, taking a shabby lantern 
from the box where she kept the oil, she 
trimmed and lighted it with the few remain- 
ing drops, and set it on the stool. 

“Oh, my boy! my boy !” she murmured, 
“there’s one is praying for you to-night as 
ye sail upon the sea with the big storm all 
around ye. Do ye remember the prayers, 
my darling, that your faithful Bridget taught 
ye? the ‘Our Father,’ and the ‘Gentle 
Jesus,’ do ye say them still, my boy ? There’s 
no charm against the devil like that, and 
them as prays are safe in the arms of the 
Almighty as if they were in Pavadise. Oh! 
my brave darling, I’m praying for ye in the 
storm to-night that God would bring ye safe 
through it home to your old Bridget, and He 
hears my voice above the storm, and will 
give me back my boy !” 

She had begun in a low undertgne, but as 
she went on her voice grew loudgr, until at 
last it broke into a wild cry. The sound 
roused Mace ; she sat up wide awake and 
looked inquiringly at Bridget. “ Your boy?” 
she repeated. 

“ Darling,” said the old woman, smoothing 
the child’s hair as she spoke, “ I’m going out 
for a bit to take the lamp; shall you mind 
being alone till I come back ?” 

“Where are you going?” asked Mace 
uneasily. ‘Not to the cliff again ?” 

Bridget nodded. 

“Oh! granny, don’t—please don’t ! 
frighten me.” 

“T must go,” she said. 

“Why must you ?” 

Bridget pointed to the lantern. 

“What are you going to do with it?” 
asked Mace, 


You 
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“There’s a stake on the cliff’s edge,” ex- 
plained Bridget, “and on stormy nights, my 
darling, when souls are tossing about in | 
flimsy ships in peril of their live es, I tie the | 
lantern on to it to warn them from the land. | 
The coast is dangerous here.” 

Mace smiled and shook her head. 
lantern is very small, 
seen any way out.” 


** Mavourneen,” said the old woman, “have | 


ye never heard that the Lord chooses the 


small weak things to confound the mighty ? | 


Oil poured upon the water makes it calm, 


and a light that is set on a hill cannot be | 


hid.” 

“The oil you poured upon the water to-day 
didn’t make it calm,” said Mace ; “ the storm 
is going on still.” 

A shade came over Bridget’s face. “ May- 
be it never reached the water,” she said ; 
“if the rocks below project, it wouldn't ; 


but I’ve done the best I could, and the Lord | 


Il see to the working of it. The sea is His, | 
and the oil too. He'll make what use He. 
pleases of both.” 


“But the lantern, granny ; promise you | 


won't go down to the edge again to-night.” 

“Ah, but I will though,” 
almost angrily. 
might if I don’t put the lamp there, and 
what if poor creatures should drown for the 


want of it? Id never sleep easy another | 


night as long as I live.” 
“The wind is high,” 
blow it out.” 


said Mace ; 


“Tf the Lord tells the wind to blow | 


Bridget’s light out, it'll be His doing, and 
right enough,” she replied. “Lie down, 
mavourneen, and go to sleep, and never | 
trouble about me.” 

Mace did as she was told, at least so far | 
as the lying down was concerned, but she 
did trouble a great deal about Bridget, whose 
behaviour seemed to her very odd. Then, | 


too, she remembered, though not quite dis- | 


tinctly, the words she had heard on first | 
awaking ; she never knew that Bridget had “4 
son, and ‘she wanted to hear about him. 

was strange, Mace thought, that he should ke 
his mother live in this wild, out-of-the-way | 
place, and never do any thing to make her | 
more comfortable. She determined as soon | 


“ The | 
granny ; it couldn’t be | 


said Bridget, | 
“T won't have done all I: 


“it will 


to tell her all about him. 

| It was half an hour before Bridget re- 
turned. Night had set in, and the storm 
| had nearly subsided, though every few 
| minutes the darkness was illumined witk 
| soft flashes of summer lightning, which Mace 
could look at without wincing. A long, low 
laugh was heard outside, and at the same 
moment the door was pushed open, and 
| Bridget entered. 

“He maketh the storm to cease, so that 
| the waves thereof are still,” she murmured. 
| “ Mavourneen love, it hasn’t been for nought ; 
| the oil, maybe, or poor Bridget’s prayers, or 
| the word of the Lord has done it; the storm 
| is over, and,” she added to herself, “my boy 

is safe.” 

“Granny ”—and the child nestled coax- 
ingly to the old woman’s side—“ tell me 
about your boy.” 

“The storm is over,” said Bridget hur- 
riedly ; “they'll be wanting you at home, 
child ; you must’ t stop now. It’s long past 
| your bed-time.” 

“No; but the story, granny; 
| about your boy, and then I'll go.” 

“Child, child, think of the poor father 
and mother who are waiting for ye; do ye 
want to break their hearts with the weary 
watching ?” 

Mace lifted up her face for a kiss. “ Pro- 
mise me you'll tell me about him next time, 
granny,” she whispered. “ Promise me.” 

“ Yes,” replied Bridget faintly; “but 
you'll never speak of it to a soul, child— 
never. And, mind,” she added, “that you 
don’t say a word of what you have seen me 
| do to-day ; they’d think, maybe, old Bridget 
| was crazed, and want to shut her up away 
| from the cliffsand the sea and the wild birdies, 
and it would break her heart, it would.” 

Mace did not answer—she only looked 
| puzzled ; and then they said good night, and 
a minute later Bridget was on her knees by 
the broken lattice muttering inarticulate 
prayers, and gazing intently at the distant 
4 waters rocking gently i in the moonlight, while 

Mace was making her way rapidly across 
the moor in the direction of home. An hour 
afterwards the old woman and the child were 
| both asleep. 


tell me 





THE NAZARETH MARKET-PLACE. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tue Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “Father, lead me day by day.’’ 
Lesson: Matthew xi. 16-26. 

ik was the practice of the merry sandalled 

and bare-footed children of Nazareth, 
when their school was over and the general 
work of the day was done, to assemble in the 
roomiest clear places they could find for free 
use of limbs and lungs and to drink in a little 
life from the joyous uproar and good-humour 
for which God has made young lives to long. 
Above all did they love the biggest square 
of the place, where the markets were held, 
when it chanced to be clear ; for it was simply 
impossible to enjoy the high liberties of 
games when the pedlars and fishermen and 
poultry women were there. The ground 
was perhaps littered with garbage, but they 
were accustomed to take what they could 
get. The fine thing was, the houses were 
so far away here that there was room for 
base-ball, and there were things that did for 
posts for the “tied monkey ;” and corners 
for the youngsters, for “weddings and 
funerals ” and “ pebble, pebble.” 

What would I not give to stand on the 
flat tops of those crumbly old houses, in the 
days of King Archelaus, King of Judea, with 
those men and women who are on them, 
lolling in the evening and looking down on 
what goes on below, and to see among the 
merry uproar the bright figure of the boy 
Jesus, that I might picture it to you as 
assuredly they saw it! A boy, only a boy; a 
genuine boy because divine. I cannot tell 
you how I should like to have seen Him 
then in that market, strong in His boy’s 
heart, with only the experiences of child- 
hood, taking His chance among its accidents 
and wrongs. God has not a grander school 
for any one whom He would ‘make perfect. 
There He is bravely learning to do greater 
things than these, having at the same time 
charge of His younger brothers and sisters 
in their little white shirts, set off by their 
round brown faces, rosy like ripe russet 
apples. The world never held a lovelier 
scene. 

But alas! those little groups have gone to 
come no more. Even the market-place is 
gone. We cannot see even the empty square ; 
the houses around it have fallen down, and 
it is buried with their ruins ; and the worms 





have carried up soil over the heaps, and 
grass has made a green sward over them. 
Other houses have been built, and these too 
have fallen, and over them again grass has 
grown and another town has arisen. They 
found a baby’s toy when they unburied 
Pompeii, a tiny horse, which some loving 
mother had laid with her child in his little 
grave. What may we not find when all 
these house-ruins and soil are removed from 
the old market-place of Nazareth ! 

But in the Gospels is stored one plaything 
that was used there, and we also know the 
game it was used in. 

The toy was a little wooden flute-like pipe, 
played by blowing into it, as we blow into a 
whistle, and the music was made by moving 
the fingers about over holes along it ; and the 
game was “weddings and funerals,” which 
was probably played by very little children, 
both boys and girls. 

Jesus often watched the game, and from 
the great honour He did it in His manhood’s 
preaching, I see every reason to believe that 
His young limbs joined in it. So let us 
fancy ourselves standing and watching it too. 
A little band of infant performers station 
themselves in the centre of their audience. 
First their music is inspiring, gnd the little 
company’s limbs dance to the sound of it, 
and as the dancers become more fervent, 


the players play with increasing fury, and 


little faces flush and fill with smiles, and 
they join in earnest rivalry, players playing 
and dancers dancing faster and faster, till 
they altogether break into a wild gallop, and 
whirl, and leap, and bound, seeing which 
can go fastest, performers or audience, till 
finally the whole thing breaks up in up- 
roarious confusion and laughter, all joining 
in a breathless good-tempered quarrel as to 
who gave up first, and they are as noisy as 
a tree full of rooks at the sunset. Then, to 
settle the dispute, they do it over again, till 
they are again completely exhausted, and 
there is just the old conflict as to who gave 
up first. Now they are tired of that. Sud- 
denly order is called, the pipes are put to 
the players’ mouths again, and the music 
they play is changed, for the sake of young 
lungs and limbs, to a melancholy, subdued, 
weird sort of chant, and the audience moves 
around the performers, this time with slow 
measured rhythmic tread—it is a kind of 
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funeral march—the little folks joining their 
voices with the players in a quiet, monoto- 
nous musical wail, like what they hear when 
the funerals go up the hill to the cemetery ; 
and they move slowly and solemnly round 
and round, joining perhaps in words like 
these :— 

ee Pinisdes brigh any i keep ; 

The Libra shines so fair and clear, 

The stars poy Hl hush, my dear ! 


(A Syrian Nursery Song.) 


And then it gets dark and they go off to 
bed. And where they have been playing 
all is still, and they are at home all fast 
asleep. 

And this is the game of which Jesus spoke 
when He was a man and preaching to the 


world. But He spoke of it when it had not | 


gone at all well, when children had not been 
generous and free and good to one another. 
They had been sour and miserable and selfish, 
and the little piper had found that there was 
no pleasing them. 

“Oh, do play at something,” the little 
piper had said, as he saw the shadows 
lengthening and it would soon be night. 
“Do play at something !” and he tried them 
first with one thing and then with another. 

“Don’t play that nasty thing ; we hate 
the funeral march,” said a leader of the miser- 
able little crew, snappishly. 

“Well, have this, then,” pleaded the little 
piper, intent on suiting them if he could; 
and he gave them the spirited music of a 
dance. 

“ And we shan’t dance either ; so there !” 
jerked in the former speaker. 

“No, we shan’t!” said the rest. 

And the little player, brimming over with 
desire for just one bit of childish fun, 
disheartened, goes his sad way, his pipe in 
his hand, across the market-place, and dis- 
appears into one of the little courts wiping 
his moist eyelashes with the back of his 
hand. And Jesus saw him go, and He never 
forgot it. Perhaps He himself had been 
that little boy. Anyway, the little heart had 
ray to make pleasure and had failed to 

O it. 
And in His manhood Jesus gave this little 





| 
| 
| 


rious and pure as any tears the heart can 
know. He knew how games may be de- 
secrated as well as temples, and childish 
mirth be turned to tears very like the tears 
He wept over Jerusalem. 

In hours when you are badly treated by 
your companions remember, then, 


** He knows what sore temptation is, 
For He has felt the same.” 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Brightly gleam our banners.” 
Lesson : 1 Cor. xiii. 

I love to dwell on the use Jesus makes 
of a child’s game and to feel how He 
did not, could not, forget those old days 
in the market, when they had joined 
childish hands and went round and round in 
rings, singing simple ditties and rhymes, and 
laughed together and made each other balls, 
and told little tales. They were “only 
children” then, as the world would say, but 
He had never found so many of the simple 
things which make heaven as He had found 
in those days of His childhood in His moun- 
tain home. Oh, that all hearts were as 
responsive and free as were those of that 
market-place! How happy would He be 
to be the player if the world would but re- 
spond to His joy. 

I do not know what were the other games 
of Nazareth in those old days. But this is 
one now (and customs seldom change in the 
Syrian world); four or five boys arrange 
themselves at various points, the distance of 
a short run from each other in a large circle, 
and a boy stands within it with a ball. This 
he throws to one of his comrades in the ring 
there, who has a post or something of the 
sort behind him which serves as a wicket, 
and the boy strikes at the ball with his hand. 
If he misses it and it strikes what is behind 
him, he is “out,” and the ball-boy takes his 
place in the ring. And if he hits it, which 
he generally does, all the ring goes round, 
each boy running to his next neighbour's 
place ; and the game is for the ball-boy to 
rush after the ball, to get it and throw it at 
any one of: the boys while he is on the run, 
and if he hits him, that boy is “out,” and 
takes the ball and serves while the one who 


tale to the world as the picture of His | has just served goes “in.” At the excite- 
sorrow. He felt as the child who wanted | ment of “just a miss” or a “capital hit,” 
his comrades to joy with him, and they | or some comical bungle, the bursts of hand- 
| clapping and laughter which followed were 
So you see, though Jesus put away the | never so ringing and pure as when Jesus was 


would not. 


little Pipe of the market-place of His child | one of the game. 
e never put away His knowledge of they spontaneously turned to Him as their 


days, 


And without knowing it, 


little rompers and their tears, real and’ se- | Umpire when questions of fairness came into 
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dispute ; for I do not believe that God would 
appoint as judge of the world one whom boys 
would not also naturally and gladly appoint 
as umpire in their games. 

And let me tell you why I am confident 
He joined with the playmates. First of all, 
because I am sure that thus only could He 
be a true Son of the God who made children 
to love play. It is not true, as the devil 
cunningly teaches us to imagine, that God is 
pleased with little boys singing in their robes 
amid the splendours of the Temple, and little 
boys in their tiny priestly dresses cleaning the 
oil lamps burning under the red badger 
skins before the ark in the Tabernacle ; 
but does not love, or not much, and in the 
same way, the child who makes half the vil- 
lage happy, romping on the village green. 
There is no childish occupation under the 
sun which children by instinct love which is 
not of God. And the man who looks sour 
at children and calls their games silly things 
is sneering at the God who made you. 
is possible that sons of priests and Pharisees 
might do so, but not the Son of God. To 
Him it is never of much importance what we 
do, everything is in how we do it ; with what 
sort of a heart. 

And playgrounds can be made bright 
with God just as well as any other place in 
the world, and Jesus could be just as worthy 
of heaven and the Father who sent him at 
childish games as at manhood’s sermons. This 
life has a time for everything and Jesus 
came to live it. When the old prophet, full 
of God, told what children would be when 
God had His way on the earth, he tells not of 
small learned things, thoughtful and serious 
beyond their age, but of natural children, 
full of the fun of a child at play, and with- 
out a stain. 

And are we not expressly told that Jesus 
was in all points like unto His brethren? And 
‘did He exclude His little brethren ? 
He was a grown man He did not, not the 
very least of them. 


to call them brethren at their romps ? 
His playground was in a hill-country, and 


his playmates were probably neither smooth- | 


tongued nor timid, nor over-courteous, alto- 


gether unworthy to be called His brethren. | 


But He came into the world with a divine 

heart, and was not ashamed to call them 

such, worthy or not worthy. He was flesh 

and blood, too—real flesh and blood—made 

so on purpose, because these children of 

Nazareth were. And just because God was 
XIV—32 


It | 


When | 


And why should we | 
fancy that He left them out when He was | 
little Himself, and had some sort of shame | 


| more real to Him than were even the live 
| little figures around Him, He loved them 
all. He played with them, because He was 
the son not of the learned, He was the son 
/not of a prince, He was the son not of a 
high-priest ; He was the Son of tlie God and 
Father of all mankind. So He must have 
joined in the harmless revels of the children 
of the town where He was brought up. 
And if a little stranger, the child of some 
passing traveller staying the night with his 
camel at the village caravansary came near, 
_and stood timidly looking on at the games, 
| He would do His boy’s best to get him to 
| play too and make Him feel happy and at 
| home. But, above all, did He Himself not 
| tell how undivine and to be pitied were 
children that would not play at anything ? 
He compared them to the unnatural people 
who despised and rejected the Son of God. 
Until Jesus is prince of the playgrounds 
| of the world, there will be hard work for 
the pulpits. A faithful childhood, faithful 
in its games, will ever after live to His will. 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ There’s a Friend for little children.” 
Lesson : Matt. xxiii. 1—14. 

Let us again try to imagine ourselves in 
Nazareth, and see what Jesus must have 
seen on those red-letter days in the calendar 
of its juveniles, when all the quiet place 
was alive with the excitement of street per- 
formers. For though it was an out-of-the- 
world sort of place and made no account of 
by the great of the Jewish world, it had 
| people in it that could wonder and laugh ; 
| and it lay hard by the high-road on which 
| the strolling players travelled from the vast 
Lebanon hills down through the whole length 
| of the country as far as Egypt ; so the players 
| would be sure to turn into it now and then. 
| I know that it was a very, very poor place 
| for the priest, who wanted tithes, but perhaps 
on that very account it did well by the 
mountebank, who came for amusement. 

And now there is the “‘tum-tum-tum-a-tum” 
of the acrobat’s drum and the screech of his 
pipe as he comes up the steep little street 
with his spangled troop, and everybody is 
astir because it says to them, “This way for 
wonders.” And the delighted boys and girls 
| flock around him and smile their genuine 
| little welcomes, and go with him to the open 
place with the low white houses all round, 
where on market-days the pedlars with their 

wares and the women with poultry and eggs 
sit and sell ; and I imagine Jesus and James 





| 
| 
| 
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and Joses and their little sisters run with the 
rest. 

Arrived at the market-place, the players 
form a ring, pushing the growing crowd 
farther back and farther back—with faces 
bronze and brown and black ; little bits of 
baby nakedness, and charming figures of boys 
and girls in little more than their shirts, 
men and women who might stand for digni- 
fied Abrahams, sleek Jacobs, desponding 
Jobs, daring Ishmaels, and the wives of 
Noah’s sons—making them form a ring with 
room in the middle to play. Then the inner 
ring squats down upon the ground—it is 
quite safe to do so, for rain has not fallen 
for months, and all moisture has long been 
burnt up — and the outer rings stand. 
It is evening. They have been toiling 
all day—pruning the vineyards, sowing 
the fields, and throwing the shuttle in the 
loom ; and they have come to while away 
a vacant hour. And I love to fancy to my- 
self the boy-face of Jesus, never more at 
home than when amongst a weary crowd 
resting and happy. His face will stand for 
none of the faces of the past ; it would better 
stand for a youthful angel’s. 

And now the performers begin: boys 
and men turn somersaults, climb into pyra- 
mids, fix javelins, throw and poise huge balls 
on a single finger and revolve them with the 
finger for a pivot, and turn and twist their 
lithe vigorous bodies in all manner of wonder- 
ful ways, labouring as eagerly as if all was 
earnest. When this part of the performance 
comes to a close, one of the men of the 
players opens a box, thereby displaying to 
the company a score of sage-coloured snakes 
all huddled together within. Then squatting 
himself down by the side of it, he sings and 
pipes weird music and talks in mystic tones 
to them ; then one by one he seizes them, 
twines one round his brow, one round his 
neck, two round each arm, and rising to his 
feet, links four together round his loins and 
half-a-dozen round his two legs, all the while 
ejaculating to them, denouncing, imprecat- 
ing, then making subdued mysterious sounds. 
For a moment he stands still, silent, rigid, 
erect, then suddenly he cries out as if in 


anxiety and pain and goes through a series | 
5 ro} 


of frantic gesticulations, writhing and leap- 
ing as if togetfree. Not asnake moves. He 
ceases his writhings and stands erect,as if help- 
less in their coils. 
ing sounds to them, and suddenly and simul- 
taneously every snake uncoils, all drop to the 
ground, erect half their bodies, thrust out 
their tongues and hiss and show all signs 


Then he addresses sooth- | 


of vigorous rage. But at a note of soft, 
melancholy, wailing music, which he blows 
from his pipe, as by magic they are subdued 
to the docility of a fondled dog. Continuing 
his music, he sits down and over his crossed 
legs they wriggle themselves and nestle in his 
bosom. Marvellous! Odious! And thecrowd! 
All the while, every face has looked at this 
extraordinary man and his loathsome brutes 
with the wide open eyes of immense delight, 
as, from Solomon’s day downwards, all their 
fathers had done before them. And the 
oldest folks say, they have seen charmers 
charm, but never so wisely. Then a col- 
lection is made. 

Little did those men in their fantastic 
dress, who have just gone through their ex- 
ploits and tricks to these Nazareth folks 
imagine that that boy there, to whom they 
offer their collecting box to drop in a far- 
thing, but who has not one to drop, will give 
them a place in the religious language of all 
future time. But it was so. For it is they 
we speak of every time we say “ hypocrite ;” 
He painted it all again when He was a man. 
That temple at Jerusalem was only a “market- 
place” where men played at godliness and 
then took round the hat ; acrobats He called 
them. He had no fault to find with the man 
who pleased children and made weary and 
worn old child-like people smile. He might 
be a graceless fool, but he was an honest one. 
He wanted to be stared at, and wanted his 
money, and he said so openly. But when it 
was the grand realities of religion that were 
turned into miserable attitudes and base 
jugglings ; when long prayers at street cor- 
ners were but the clang of the drum; when 
robbing widows’ houses was the collection ; 
and for childish smiles, on the orphans’ faces 
there were bitter and scalding tears, it was 
all an anguishto Him. Such actings as these 
were odious and maddening. They degraded 
and debased the dearest name on earth. 
They were not silly, they were wicked ; they 
would get their reward in hell. And those 
vipers, too, thechild grew up to paint. Certain 
men (alas! people thought them “ godly ”) 
were a ring of vipers who had to be charmed 
by salutations, “ Rabbi, Rabbi,” and when 
their cruel hearts were not charmed, they 
would sting and venom to the last. 

As a child He looked on the gymnasts of 
the market-place with a smile, but on these 
He looked through manhood’s tears and with 
sweat of blood. 
| But let us go back to Jesus in those 
‘happy days of His youth. One day there 





‘passes from mouth to mouth, “The Tale- 
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teller!” He is already in the market-place. 


The sun has set, and his big lamp is lighted. 
Now come with me, for though we neither 
of us can understand a word he is saying, 
I am sure we shall be interested. There he 
stands, in the middle of circle within circle of 
people, all sitting, his lanthorn on the ground 


before him, showing up by its rays his well- | 
cut face, all brown, and wrinkled, and heavily 
He wears a loose robe, which was | 


bearded. 
once white, fastened tightly round his waist 
with a camel-skin belt. He is already at his 
narrative, which, according to custom, he 
began with prayer. The audience, young 
and old, is breathless, motionless, petri- 
fied, listening with open ear and mouth. 
He is erect, thrilled, silent, for he has just 
paused ; then he resumes with intense ten- 
sion of restrained feeling, slowly and con- 
tinuously elevating one arm which hung at 
his side, and putting firmly forward, as if 
with great caution, one foot, all the while 
continuing speaking in a tone of great but 
repressed excitement. Every part of him 
quivers with his theme, and strange ex- 
pectation is upon his hearers; though we 
cannot understand one word, we are caught 
in the spell of something that is going to 
happen. Now he raises one hand to his 
brows as if to shield his eyes from the sun, 
peers into the dim distance, rouses a com- 
panion, points him as to something coming ; 
wonders, suspects, hides, waits, starts from 
his shelter; seizes, struggles with, flings to the 
ground, kneels on something, stabs it, rises 
to his feet, flings his dagger to the ground, 
and his arms into the air, thanking God for 
his victory. What the story is we have no 
idea, but we join with the gaping, breathless 
circle in a genuine sigh of relief, now the 
tale is told, just as did the audiences of the 
old prophets when in some such way they 
told their visions “in the days of Uzziah, 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of 
Judah.” And there the little carpenter boy 
is gazing at what, when He is a man, He 
will choose as the picture of His church, Him- 
self standing and telling His tale of God. 
The synagogue has its gatherings, but this 
is what pleases Him, the crowd of the tale- 
teller. To the synagogue go this and that 
proper person; to the tale-teller, all sorts 
and conditions. To the building, they go 
of custom, and because it is their duty; to 
this free and open spot they come, drawn, 


charmed, fascinated by the spell of a tale | 


and the power of a man, naturally as a thirsty 
camel by the splash of a fountain, and the 
happy sunbird by the honey in the white 


 ssuyttite blossoms. He would draw men to 
| Him—everybody—news of God shall absorb 
| them. 

If you want to think of what Jesus as a 
| grown man meant by His church, fancy Him 
in a market - place, standing in a multi- 
tude drawn near to hear Him telling His 
tidings of God, transferring His own joy to 
a spell-bound crowd, and for the while so 
firmly grips His tale upon their hearts that 
He and they are a moment in heaven. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Jesus, from Thy throne cn high.” 
Lesson: Luke xii. 1—7. 

I will ask you to go with me still to the 
Nazareth market-place, where we shall still 
learn something of the Gospel of Jesus. Here 
| was the stall of the small bird-catcher come 
up from the valley of the Jordan, where all 
summer and winter long the bushes were 
literally alive with millions of little winged 
| things of every sort, which without distine- 
| tion the people called “sparrows.” They sold 
| two of their little victims for a farthing, and 
| for two farthings threw one in, giving five. 
| When He was a grown man, Jesus turned 
| this familiar sight into a beautiful thought of 
God ; and, as we hang up an illuminated text 
on our walls, He hung up over this stall in 
the market-place, “Your Fatherfeedeth them.” 
| It was for a care-worn mother at her little 
purchases, sad because she hardly knew how 
to make her little moneys go all round with 
so many mouths to feed, to encourage her 
and send her home as industrious as ever, 
but more happy. 

And there would be stalls of honey-gatherers, 
who had robbed the bears of the bees’-nests 
of the woods, and stalls of farmers’ wives with 
their cheeses, and their butter, and their poul- 
| try and eggs to sell. And in summer-time 
there were fruit-sellers with piles of pome- 
granates, water-melons, prickly-pears, citrons, 
grapes, fresh and sun-dried figs, and dates 
loose and pressed into cakes ; and stalls of all 
sorts of green stuff for salads, cucumbers for 
the children’s dinners. 
| And drapers were there with stuffs, white 
/and flowered and striped, for curtains and 

garments, broidery wools and braids in bright 
colours for trimmings, dainty sandals and 
_head-dresses, and clasps for the throat and 
| ornamental hair-pins. 

And look at that funny-looking man with 
'the fan-like feathers on his head from the 
| head of the hoopoe bird. He is the doctor- 
man, and the bird is called the doctor-bird, 
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because it looks so grave and wise, and ducks 
about in such polite and knowing ways as if 
looking into things. There he is with his 
stall of camphors, and balms, and _ salves, 
and drugs—and charms, for he has Gentiles 
as well as Jews to please. 

And the merchandise is all laid out on the 
ground, and the women go about, pitchers 
and platters perched on their heads, babies 
upon their shoulders. And the air is full of 
bustle and confusion and chaffer; buyers 
calling things “dear,” sellers calling them 
“cheap,” refusals of offers, long hesitations, 
throwing down of moneys, and great hubbub. 

And here, quiet amid all the stir, and life, 
and noise, stood labouring men waiting to 
be hired, as you may see English labouring 
men stand to-day in many of our retired 
country towns at hiring-fairs. 

And I want you to stop and look at these 
men, for I cannot tell you how much I love 
to think of the heart of that child who was 
one among the folks that saw them there. 
He saw them once—perhaps it was when the 
vintage was poor—still there while the sun 
was getting low down in the crimson west. 
The long day was almost over ; they were lean- 
igg up against the wall, weary, and desolate- 
looking, and hungry. 

They are the farmers’ leavings ; hiring 
has been going on for ten hours. 

“They are a poor lot,” grumbled the 
farmer, as at the tenth hour he had picked 
them over once again, and taken the best of 
them, turning away in disgust from the rest. 
They are enfeebled by age, and hunger, 
and disappointment. ‘They have come out 
from the shade in the gateways whenever 
anybody seemed looking for a man; they 
have seen all the nimbler-fingered and 
stronger-sighted chosen, and they are the 
leavings ; and very disheartened, they are 
about to go home to an empty cupboard and 
a supperless bed. And Jesus would like to 
put a piece of veal into their soup-pot and 
a barley loaf on all their tables, and give 
the children and the suckling woman their 
meat! It was in His heavenly heart to give 
them a whole day’s pay for a single hour’s 
‘work ; for they wanted to work, He said. 

And to this same market-place came big 
boys, who travelled from town to town with 
their fathers’ fish. They came from a little 
sea which supplied fish to all the country 
twenty miles around. At some near point 
on its shore a boat landed fish for Nazareth, 
and the fishers’ sons went up with it over 
the hill to the market. The names of some 
of them were Peter, and James, and Andrew, 





and John; and there, Jesus and these met in 
natural carpenter and fisher-boy every-day 
fashion, and began the friendships whose 
stories are the world’s greatest and grandest 
news. 

I love to picture to myself Peter standing 
there in the markets by the osier basket that 
he has lugged up in the night from his 
father’s ship, his fisher’s coat unbuttoned, 
baring his big breast ; his huge young limbs 
that can lift from the ground and carry over 
the mountains that big creel there full of 
fish, with that strong sailor face of his, al- 
ready taking the cast of a weather-beaten 
rock through facing perilous storms; his 
impulsive child-soul twinkling in his two 
eyes ; ever ready to give a word to a passer- 
by, or clap another fish on to the small pur- 
chase of a widow, all in his own headstrong 
way, proud and glad to send an aching heart 
heme amazed and happy. He is “a good 
and honest heart,” intense at both work 
and play alike, just the sort to give Jesus 
his ear and his love. I like to see him 
standing there in his rugged strength, all 
eager to dispose of his fish; beginning to 
gaze at that young figure by his mother’s 
side, just disappearing there among the 
crowd. 

They are only boys yet, but sympathies 
set them to know one another as they set 
boys in every street in the world ; neither of 
them dreaming of more than their present 
life, the one of carpenter’s work for the 
farmers around Nazareth; the other, of 
running up sails, mending nets, and fishing 
on the sea at Capernaum. 

“Tf only you would all come down to our 
place,” says Peter, at length, “ you could get 
plenty to do.” This was when Jesus was 
advancing in His teens, and His brothers’ 
hands had grown big enough for saws and 
hammers. Peter was all the while thinking 
of his father’s ships, but he was thinking 
more of himself and of everybody he loved 
at Capernaum. 

Likewise said three other growing youths, 
Peter’s brother, named Andrew, and the two 
sons of Zebedee, called James and John. 
For the city of Tiberias was being built and 
carpenters were scarce, and they knew what 
trouble there was to get a job done to their 
boats, and How expensive it was. 

And here and thus, it seems to me, must 
have begun the friendship which has made 
those four humble boys’ names stand before 
great Cesar’s name. They sold fish and Jesus 
and His mother bought it, and they grew to 
love one another. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
AN APPEAL FOR REST AND COUNTRY ATR. 


TX many households the holidays are the beginning 

of difficulty ; there are so many delightful places 
by the sea or hidden away among the hills to which 
one would gladly go, that it is hard to make a final 
choice. But many, unhappily, of those who need 
such rest and change most, are troubled in quite a 
different way. Their time of leisure, when it comes, 
finds thousands of women and girls worn out and 


exhausted by months of hard work in the factory or | 


behind the counter; and when one chain is relaxed 
for a time, others still bind them fast. Some of them 
have no friends in the country, and out of their 
scanty wages cannot afford to pay for lodgings ; others 
who would find a welcome far away from the din 
and the smoke in which they live, cannot meet the 
travelling expenses; and so the holidays pass, and 
work begins again without mind or body getting any 
real refreshment. The Young Women’s Christian 
Association is doing what it can to help those who 
really need such help, and Miss Fraser, the Secretary, 
makes an earnest appeal for assistance from all who 
can render it. Some people may know of a farm, a 
cottage, or a lodge, in which a girl could be received 
among honest and kindly people for a short time 
during July, August, or September; if they are 
willing to pay the whole or part of the expense, so 
much the better; but if not, then there are others 
who would help in this way, provided suitable accom- 
modation were forthcoming. The Society and its orga- 
nization will bring together those who know of homes 
and those who can give towards the cost, and between 
them the difficulty ought to vanish. One point 
should be mentioned ; it is of great importance. ‘To 
guard against all the dangers which beset such a 
scheme, a reference to the local Associations is 
required where accommodation is offered by friends 
who are not known to those at headquarters. It is 
a most wise precaution, for even a good work of this 
kind may be turned to the vilest purposes by those 
who prey upon the vices and the passions of the 
world. ‘Chose who take the responsibility of send- 
ing girls out in this way are bound to see that they 
shall be safe. All those who may be willing to help 
in any way are invited to write to Miss Fraser, 4, 
Inverness Terrace, London, W. She has the direction 
of the movement, and will let each one know how 
they can help in the best way those who cry like 
Norman Macleod’s starling, “I can’t get out! 
can't get out!” 


THE REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


At last the revised version of the Old Testament 
has been given to the world, and all the surmises, 
predictions, and conjectures, in which so many people 
have been indulging, can be settled without more 


I) 


ado, When the New Testament appeared in its 
revised form, those who read it were startled at 
finding so much change ; here they will be surprised 
to see so little, for, setting aside the re-arrangement 
of the verses in paragraphs, and the distinction now 


| marked between poetry and prose, there is eompara- 


tively little alteration in the more familiar books. 


| Whether it be from natural timidity, or through in- 


| 
| 





terpreting their instructions in a different way, the 
Old Testament Committee have certainly avoided 
the obloquy lavished upon their colleagues. They 
have been careful in dealing with rhythm and diction ; 
they have left familiar phrases and passages un- 
touched as far as they could, and their most impor- 
tant corrections and suggestions appear as a rule in 
the margin, and not in the text. Even the prophet’s 
ravens, which have been suspected from the very 
earliest centuries, still retain their place in the nar- 
rative. It was wise, however, to do too little rather 
than too much. It is only by degrees that many of 
us thoroughly realise that though prophets and 
saints wrote as they were inspired by the voice of 
God, their words and thoughts come to us as de- 
livered by other lips, and that those who handed 
on the message did not atways understand it. Little 
by little we shall come to the true meaning. God 
lets us work long and hard before we find Him in 
His works, and even in our study of His word He 
does not give us all the light at once. 


GORDON MEMORIALS. 


It was inevitable that when the time/ came for 
deciding the precise form which the national memo- 
rial to General Gordon should take, suggestions and 
schemes of all kinds should pour in ; and the variety 
is considerable, even after excluding the numerous 
proposals made by those who do not feel it to be 
essential that a memorial should represent the work 
and the interests of the man as he was in life, satis- 
fied if they can found some useful institution, or 
carry on some benevolent enterprise, and associate 
his name with it. A great hospital at Port Said, a 
crusade for civilising the Soudan, a society for cheer- 
ing and brightening the lives of the poor—these are 
but afew of the plans put forward by those who 
have a real appreciation of the hero and his aims. 
Best of all, certainly, is the proposal to found a 
Camp for boys, for rescuing the recruits of crime 
from the dens and slums of our greattowns. There 
the lads would be trained for the army, and would 
learn a trade besides, so that when their term of ser- 
vice had come to an end they would be in no danger 
of being cast loose upon the world without an occu- 
pation, as too many of our discharged soldiers are 
now. Itis just the kind of work in which Gordon 
would have delighted to take part himself ; he was a 
true soldier as well as a philanthropist, and loved 
the army no less than the poor. Such a scheme 
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will represent the two main forces of his genius. 
While it will save many lads from ruin and degrada- 
tion, making them useful members of society, it 
will strengthen the country as well by supplying her 
with soldiers of the best type ; and so long as fighting 
is still to go on, soldiers we must have. 


THE DWELLINGS OF THE POOR. 


The Royal Commission on the Dwellings of the 
Poor has published the first part of its report. Some 
people even now seem inclined to take a cheerful 
view of the situation. We are told that after all 
things are not so bad as they might be; that the 
condition of the houses in which the poor are hud- 
dled together has decidedly improved during the last 
forty years ; that vice and crime are not so universal 


as might have been expected. All very true, no | 


doubt ; but the fact remains, and the evidence given 
in this report proves clearly that an enormous evil is 
in our midst ; that society is in a diseased and un- 


healthy state, and that we must cure what is amiss; 


or be destroyed by it. Overcrowding, high rents, 
and the filth, the squalor, and the disease, which 


these causes produce, are dangers so serious, that it | 


would be mere folly to underestimate or to ignore 
them ; common prudence, to say nothing of higher 
motives, will not allow us to acquiesce in their con- 
4inued existence. When, however, we ask what th 
fiist step in advance shall be, the Commission gives 
us but little guidance. They repeat a truth that all 
the world knows already, that what we need is “ad- 
ministration rather than legislation;” that we have 
good laws already, but that we will not enforce 
them. Asa matter of fact, in only two districts of 
London has any real attempt been made by the local 
authorities to make full use of their powers; health 
is all very well in its way, think the champions of 
economy, but who is going to pay for it? ‘That is 
the vital question with the majority of the vestries, 
and those whom they are supposed to represent raise 
no protest. To remove the great prisons from Lon- 
don into the country, setting free forty-two acres 
for artisan dwellings, though a sound and sensible 
policy, would give but very small relief. Nothing 
will be done of any great importance till some 
method is devised of making the existing houses 
better. Systematic inspection and relentless justice 
in dealing with the owners of unhealthy dwellings, 
would do more than anything else to reform the 
existing corruption. Once get it really understood 
by the owners of property that they must obey the 
law, and that instead of being profitable, disobedi- 
ence will cost them dear; secure this, and half the 
difficulty vanishes. But it must never be forgotten 
that all questions touching our social life are bound 
together in closest intricacy, and that to cure one 
evil something must be done toward curing many 
more. And to bring about a great onward move- 
ment of this kind, broad, powerful, and permanent, 
is an impossibility without the spirit of Him who 
ame to zea and to save the fallen and the lost. 


A SHORT WAY WITH GAMBLING-CLUBS. 


The raid upon gambling clubs made by the police 
of Manchester will strike a heavy blow at one of 
the great curses of life in large towns. A club is 
formed, ostensibly for social purposes, and a number 
of young men with little money and less sense are 
induced to join because the subscription is so amaz- 
ingly low; and then after a time, when the scheme 
is fairly launched, the club hoists its true colours as 
a betting saloon and nothing more. Those who 
joined at the outset do not care to break away, and 
in some cases they are bound by fetters they cannot 
snap. In some such way as this hundreds of silly 
youths are drawn in to their ruin, who but for the 
temptation would never have entered on evil courses ; 
one false step leads to another, and they drift on 
and on, hardly conscious of the peril and shame 
into which they are sweeping. It was a sensible 
| policy to let the victims escape, and to arrest only 
| the professional betting-men and book-makers, toge- 
| ther with the proprietors of the clubs. They are 
| the people who increase and multiply the evil. Take 
| them away, and the practice of gambling, though it 
| would not become extinct, would at least be immensely 
diminished; they make vice and folly easy. The 
only thing to be regretted in connection with these 
proceedings at Manchester is that the sentences im- 
posed were so light; but perhaps another time, if 
further warning should be needed, a severer penalty 
may be inflicted. Meanwhile, other towns would 
do well to take vigorous action to exterminate the 
same pests of society. 





THE PROTECTION OF YOUNG GIRLS. 


Without strong, persistent, and determined pres- 
sure from the constituencies, it seems hopeless to 
expect any real help in social questions from Parlia- 
ment ; and even when the Government undertake to 
deal with an evil of the most appalling kind, they 
contrive to blunder about the whole business, After 
all that has been said, all that has been written, 
after evidence and appeal, the attempt to protect 
young girls in some degree from the life-long con- 
sequences of an hour’s folly or temper, and from the 
villainy and greed of the basest of humankind, has 
come to nothing. The clauses intended to secure 
this end were inserted in a bill containing many 
questionable enactments of a different nature, and it 
was but too easy to get the whole matter shelved for 
another twelve months or more. So that the result 
of all the labour of the past is that we stand just 
where we did before. The traffic in flesh and blood 
with foreign countries can still go on with little to 
check it. Jt is still possible for a child over thirteen 
to be decoyed to her utter ruin. A young girl may 
enter aden of infamy, and her father has no right 
to enter and search for her. Vice has won the day 
for the present. A new electorate and a new Parlia- 
ment will take up the struggle, and their voice may 
be trusted to speak out more sternly. It is the chil- 
dren of the poor who suffer most, and if the men of 
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England consent to their daughters’ shame, then 
there is little hope left for the future of our country 
and its people. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE SALVATION ARMY IN INDIA. 


One would have thought that in an immense con- 
tinent like India, with all its millions of heathen, 
there would have been room for Christian workers 
of all kinds without encroaching upon ground 
already occupied by others. The Salvation Army, 
however, under the leadership of ‘‘ Major” Tucker, 
seem to have succeeded in sowing the seed of bitter- 
ness and strife there as elsewhere. The Irish Pres- 
byterian Mission in the district of Goojrat has special 


cause for complaint, if the account given in a recent | 


number of the Presbyterian is accurate. In con- 
nection with that mission a Christian colony has 
been established at a short distance from the city. 
Tt has existed now for twenty years, and has schools 
for children and adults, a church, and, in fact, the 
whole organization of a Christian community, with 
a devoted and efficient native pastor to direct and 
carry on the work. 


Army, deliberately passing by the adjoining city with 
its heathen population of 120,000, came and settled 
down among the new converts, seducing them from 
their allegiance to those who had laboured to win 
them for Christ, and dividing the united community 
into two parties. If this be so, it isa return to a 
policy which once used to excite the most intense 
hostility against Rome and its emissaries, and that 
the Salvation Army should imitate them in this way 
shows that the systems have more in common than 
many people usually suppose. At any rate, there is 
the same despotic power at the head, and the same 
habit of ignoring every other religious community, 
whatever work it may have done. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 


MR. STANLEY ON MISSIONS, 


Mr. Stanley, the famous African explorer, has been 
giving his impressions of missions and their work, at 
a breakfast held in his honour, and although part of 
his address was not in the best possible taste, being 
at once flippant and patronising, one can excuse 
many. faulis for the sake of the sound and weighty 
advice which he gave in a more serious mood. He 
frankly confessed a mistake of his own. Like many 
other people, he said, he had supposed that a mis- 
sionary’s work was done in a day; that a man who 
was thoroughly in earnest had only to get up with a 
Bible in his hand, and to appeal to the people, for 
them to accept the new faith by thousands at a time ; 
and he had set down any man who failed to win this 
immediate and magnificent success as indifferent, 
indolent, or incapable. But when he got into the 


heart of Africa, and saw the work that had to be 
done, the long preparation, the quict sowing, the 
patient tending, and the slow reaping, he saw 
how mistaken his prejudice had been, and what 
infinite perseverance and endurance the missionary 
needs. On one point he insisted with vehement 
emphasis. Those who direct missionary enterprise, 
he said, make the most careful inquiries into the 
moral and physical qualifications of those who volun- 
teer for service, but their common sense and their 





It seems almost incredible, but | 
those on the spot declare that the leaders of the | 


knowledge of the ordinary rules of life are taken for 
granted. And yet it is just the want of experience 
in practical life that causes so many a disaster and 
lays so many low on the very threshold of their 
work; men die because they do not know how to 
live. Some illustrations of the imprudence of new- 
comers that Mr. Stanley gave would seem exag- 
gerated, were it not for the fact that he was speaking 
| from his own experience and on a subject which 
would not tempt him to colour his statements ; while 
his contrast of Livingstone, healthy and strong when 
he was more than sixty, with the young men who 
go out and drop almost at once, gave startling force 
to his warning. In any case, considering the terrible 
loss of life that has occurred in Africa, it would only 
be prudent that in future men before they go out 
should be instructed what to avoid, and in what way 
to remedy slight ailments before they become serious. 


MISSIONARY FINANCE, 


The Wesleyan Missionary Society has a very diffi- 
cult question to settle just now, and a question which 
cannot be evaded or postponed. There are alterna- 
tive policies to choose between, one insisting upon 
advance, the other suggesting that for thé present 
it is enough to hold the ground already won. The 
income of the Society instead of increasing has been 
falling off; work on the other hand grows: men are 
ready to go out, but there is not the money to send 
them. There is still the appeal, “Come over and 
help us,” growing louder every day; is the answer 
to be, “ We cannot afford it at present,” or “‘ We will 
find the men and trust to God to find the money ”’ ? 
There is a great deal to be said on both sides of the 
question, but Mr. Hartley Fowler touched the very 
heart of the problem when he said that “ the grandest 
monuments of the Church's work and the noblest 
missions which the history of the Church records, are 
the monuments of men, not of money. It is the 
men that lead the way, the men that do the work ; 
and, as commerce always follows the flag, so money 
always follows the men.” An aggressive policy in 
mission work is the only policy that will stir any 
enthusiasm. It is quite reasonable to guard against 
lavish and unlimited expenditure, it is but common 
honesty to see that others who have only a business 
connection with the Scciety shall not have to suffer 
from the burden of debt by being kept waiting for 
money due to them ; but real Christian audacity with 
these safeguards can do no harm to any one, while 





it may stimulate many. 
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JHE BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY AND (TS DEFICIT. 


In connection with this subject the expericnce of 
the Baptist Missionary Society is not without value. 
When the financial year began, there was a balance 
to the bad of more than £3,200, and, with an in- 
creased expenditure on the Congo, the prospect was 
very gloomy. However, the leaders did not lose 
heart ; they did not withdraw at any point; they 
pressed on boldly and vigorously, and their policy 
put new spirit into their supporters and friends 
throughout the country ; for at the end of the ycar, 
not only had the debt been cleared off, but, in spite 
of bad trade, the depression of agriculture, and all 
the other causes that diminish the wealth of the 
nation, the income amounted to over £68,000—a 
sum larger than any received in the history of the 
society. More efficient organization had something 
to do with this wonderful success ; much was gained 
by care in gleaning the small contributions as well 
as the larger sheaves ; but a decpening of missionary 
interest and a new loyalty to mission work were 
forces more powerful still. Those who already gave, 
gave more, and others gave who never gave before. 
Enterprise and enthusiasm go hand in hand. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


In the general advance which missionary enter- 
prise is making in Central Africa the Roman Catholic 
Church is determined not to lag far behind. For 
several years their missionaries were settled at 
Uganda and at other points, but now they are going 
to work in a more systematic way. Mr. R. N. Cust, 
who seems to get early intelligence of all missionary 
movements all over the world, reported about three 
years ago that Equatorial Africa had been portioned 
out into four Apostolic Vicariats, in such a way that 
a chain of missions should stretch right across the 
continent from Zanzibar to the mouth of the Congo, 
and now he announces that a party of forty addi- 
tional workers is just setting out, after being finally 
consecrated in the cathedral of Algiers. Some of 
the number are priests, others laymen, and they are 
to be followed up by a body of sisters to take part 
in the same work. Of course it is intended to check 
the advance of Protestantism in that part of the 
world, but at present the orders issued from head- 
quarters are that no new station shall be established 
at a distance less than forty-five miles from the 
nearest Protestant post, so it may fairly be hoped 
that there will be rivalry without undue encroach- 
ment. In one respect this is a return to a method 
of work common in earlier centuries. Children are 
to be bought by the mission that they may be trained 
as native teachers, and even for baptism ; those who 
contribute for this purpose being allowed to fix on 
the baptismal names they prefer. A system of this 
kind opens the way to dangers which are as obvious 
as they are serious. Such a method of buying con- 
verts will be popular, and will yield large numerical 
results at first, but it is not sound, and can never 
produce lasting good. 
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IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD, 


VICTOR HUGO. 


After the storm and struggle in which Victor 
| Hugo’s earlier years were spent, his life has closed 
| in peace and calm, in his own land, with his chil- 

dren’s chilfren round him. In spite of all his faults 

and foibles, he has been a noble figure in the history 
| of France. Literature for him was a faith, not a 
| profession ; and his long exile, endured without sur- 
| render or compromise, was a living protest against 
oppression and tyranny. In all that he wrote, one 
| can see that he was inspired by a burning hatred of 
cruelty and wrong; often, indeed, he was misled, 
and spent the fire of his indignation upon shadow 
instead of substance, but it was nobler to speak, even 
in error, than to see evil and keep silence. In ono 
respect he stands alone among his peers in poetry 
and romance—no one loved children as he did. In 
his greatest work in prose, ‘‘ Les Misérables,” his 
intense sympathy with the wretchedness and the 
sorrows of the children of the poor makes the tears 
of pity burn with a fiery wrath, while in his “ L’ Art 
d’étre Grandpére,” the work of his old age, the poet 
seems to have become a child himself, so entirely is 
he absorbed in the life of his little grandchildren ; 
he himself shares their play, their pleasures, and 
even their punishments. And as he has the heart 
of a child, so also he has the child's purity ; the evil 
that has tainted so much of his country’s literature, 
even its noblest, has not touched him. His genius 
is like the sea—as wide, as free, and as pure. 


MRS. EWING. 


By Mrs. Ewing’s death every household has lost 
a friend, and it is sad to think how much poorer the 
world, and not the children’s world only, is for this 
unexpected blow. She came of a family in which 
the art of story-telling was almost hereditary ; but 
in all that she wrote she always had a touch of 
genius that was all her own ; no one was quite like 
her. Her sympathy was beautifully broad. She 
cared for every living thing, and she wrote, not as 
one who observed them, but as one who loved them. 
Fun and laughter were seldom wanting in her books, 
but there was always a deep and human pathos at 
the heart of all, and far down one might hear the 
everlasting murmur of faith and love moving like a 
river hidden deep below the surface. And so she 
was dear to all—to those who have come to feel the 
burden of life with all its sorrows and pains, and to 
those who know trouble as yet only in the magic 
mirror which serves us in our youth instead of ex- 
perience. She could speak straight to the heart, and 
when many more ambitious and perhaps greater 
books are all forgotten, ‘‘ Jackanapes’’ will live to 
charm the children of another generation to laughter 
and to tears as it charms their fathers and mothers 
now in our time. 
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CITAPTER XVII.—FROM PHILIP RAYEN TO 
SIR WILLIAM WENTWORTH. 

“KN Y DEAR Sik WILLIAM,—If only as a 

+ proof of sympathy (which, as I have 
good reason to know, with you always as- 
sumes a practical shape), it is gratifying to 
me to be assured that you take so deep an 
interest in my letters. You are good enough 
to say that you receive with confidence the 
pages of actual life I am opening to you, and 
J infer therefrom that you are satisfied that 
I am not exaggerating or distorting the facts 
which present themselves to me. 
I believe I deserve this mark of confidence, I 
assure you that I have to keep strict watch 
over my feelings, in order that they shall not 
become too strong for my judgment. To 
this end, Richard Freeman is a great help to 
me. ‘Keep cool,’ he says to me; ‘don’t 
let your heart run away with your head. 
Pity the unhappy beings with whom you 
come in contact as much as you like, but if 
you cryand wring your hands, your sympathy 
may run away with your common sense, and 
you will not be able to judge right from 
wrong.’ An admirable schoolmaster in the 
paths I am treading, and all the more to be 
respected and admired from the knowledge 
that, while he gazes around with stern, deter- 
mined eyes, his heart is beating with ten- 
derest compassion. In view of the interest 
you express in my communications, I shall 
endeavour, between this and the new year, 


Although | 


| utility, the alternate hope and despair, caused 

| hy such simple and natural circumstances as 
changes i the weather, in those who gain 

| their living in the streets—a thousand matters 
such as these help to produce the most start- 
ling colour and contrasts. If you seek the 
truest depiction of human feeling, unadul- 
terated by affectations, you must seek it 
among the poor. 

“T am writing on Christmas Eve. In an 
hour I have an appointment with Freeman ; 
until then the time is my own. Our pre- 
parations for the Christmas dinner to-morrow 
are completed; we shall have a busy day. 


| Our principal business to-night is to leave at 


certain places, a list of which is duly pre- 
pared, meat, bread, potatoes, tea, and sugar, 
tor Christmas dinners for those to whom I 


| made brief reference in my last letter—the 





to snatch an hour or two occasionally for the | 


purpose of writing to you. There is much 
that I could say which, for lack of time, I 


shall be compelled to leave unsaid, and it will | 


be in my power only to record those inci- 
dents which most nearly touch me and appeal 
tome. Let me confess to you that in these 
last few words there is a pregnant sugges- 
tiveness ; my heart at this moment is deeply 
stirred by a new experience, and I shall make 
no attempt at concealment, despite the fact 
that I am selfishly interested in it. It is 
with many people a belief that the life of the 
poor is monotonous in its sameness, and pre- 
sents but little variety. It is an erroneous 
belief. I doubt whether, in any grade of 
society, human passion and feeling have such 
varied play as among the poor. Unsatisfied 
longings and desires, the daily struggles, the 
necessity that weighs upon them to make 
— passing hour profitable and of practical 
—33 





poor who would rather starve than beg. To 
most of these the food will be a surprise, and 
it will be so given as not to wound their 
pride. I also have a little task to perform 
on my own account, mention of which pre- 
ludes the new experience I have already 
incidentally referred to. 

“Tt commenced in an ordinary enough way. 
A small gathering of people in Cheapside, 
chiefly of the respectable class, surrounding 
an old man with long white hair, upop whom 
a policeman had laid hands. This‘old man 
held on his arm an open basket containing a 
few common toys, the entire value of which 
could not have exceeded sixpence. <A gen- 
tleman had accused him of begging, to which 
accusation the old man had not replied ; in 
a petulant moment, which, as you will pre- 
sently see, caused him some qualms of con- 


i science, the gentleman had given the toy- 


seller into custody. It appeared that he was 
indeed a toy-seller, and no beggar, and a 
working man in the crowd spoke to the 
policeman to this effect, and stated that the 
old man was neither begging nor soliciting 
custom for his penny toys. He added weight 
to his testimony by offering to give his name, 
and by saying that he was familiar with the 
figure of the toy-seller, who in a quiet, harm- 
less way had been in the habit for years of 
walking westward to dispose of his humble 
merchandise. This defence inflamed the 
petulant gentleman, who, seeming to perceive 
in the working man (perhaps because the 
latter was very much in earnest) an enemy 
to his class, insisted upon the policeman 
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taking the old man at once before the magis- 
trate. By this time both the gentleman and 
the working man had worked themselves 
into an unreasonable state of antagonism 
towards each other, and were ready to ex- 
change much more uncharitable sentiments 
than had already been expressed. As the 
policeman led the old toy-seller away, the 
working man declared his intention of ac- 
companying them to the magistrate’s court, 
and giving his evidence in favour of the 
accused, adding that although he could not 
afford to lose an hour he would submit to 
the loss in the cause of justice. The toy- 
seller patiently submitted to be led away ; 
he made no resistance, he uttered no word, 
and I, who followed the interested parties to 
the court, saw that this patient, uncomplain- 
ing submission was having its effect upon the 
gentleman, who, beginning to cool down, 
already regretted that he had allowed his 
passion to obtain the mastery of him. Had 
not the working man formed an important 
member of the little knot of people moving 
towards the court, and had he not continued 
to dilate, now in heated terms, upon the 
jnjustice that was being inflicted upon the 
toy-seller, ‘ because he happened to be poor,’ 
I have no doubt that the gentleman would 
have withdrawn his charge, and that the old 
toy-seller would have been set at liberty. 
The indignant attitude of the working man 
prevented this wiser and more charitable 
course, and in a few minutes we were all 
inside the court, in which such impromptu 
cases as this are generally dealt with off- 
hand. It will be as well for me to state here 
that it was not because I took any special 
interest in this particular case, of the true 
nature of which I was indeed ignorant, com- 
ing upon the scene late as I did, nor because 
I had any evidence to give which would be 
in favour of the toy-seller, that I felt myself 
impelled to see the issue of it. The simple 
fact is that I was in some undefinable way 
most compassionately impressed by the face 
of the old man; I did not know him, I had 
never to my knowledge seen him before that 
day, and yet as I gazed upon his face I was 
conscious of the stirring of an old memory 
which had slumbered for years. That I 
could not mentally trace it to its source did 
not weaken the impression ; and it was this 
strange impression that led me to the court. 
The magistrate upon the bench was Mr. 
Pennyfold, who sits regularly in the court, 
and adjudicates upon such-like cases as the 
one now brought before him. I was familiar 
with Mr. Pennyfold’s name, and had indi- 





rectly heard that he was a gentleman who 
took great interest in the poorer classes, and 
who assumed to be an authority upon all 
questions affecting them. The opportunity, 
therefore, of thus accidentally being able to 
see how he would dispose of this case, in 
which the offender was a poor and apparently 
unoffending person, was not unattractive to 
me. Upon the policeman stating that it was 
a begging case, the magistrate looked up 
sharply, and cast suspicious eyes upon the 
old toy-seller. ‘That rubbish,’ I was sur- 
prised to hear him say, as he pointed to the 
basket, ‘is of course a blind.’ This seemed 
to me to be very quickly prejudging the 
case, and I observed a dark flush upon the 
face of the working man. ‘ What name does 
the fellow give?’ asked Mr. Pennyfold. The 
policeman replied that he could obtain no 
answer from the accused, who appeared to 
be unconscious of the questions put to him. 
‘Oh,’ observed Mr. Pennyfold, ‘the man is 
conscious enough; I’m pretty well used to 
this sort of thing; he’s shamming.’ To 
which view the policeman made no objec- 
tion. The gentleman upon whose informa- 
tion the charge was laid, gave his evidence 
reluctantly ; he was evidently annoyed, as I 
was myself, at the magistrate’s inimical atti- 
tude towards the accused, and the case of 
begging, according to his evidence, was by 
no means clearly made out. This did not 
please Mr. Pennyfold, who endeavoured, by 
questions which I considered unfair, to make 
the case go hard against the toy-seller, and 
when the working man stepped forward to 
speak in favour of the accused, Mr. Penny- 
fold was particularly sharp with him, and 
did all in his power to weaken his testimony. 
He happened, however, to have a shrewd 
witness to deal with, and the working man, 
determined not to injure the toy-seller, kept 
himself cool, and gave his evidence clearly. 
Nothing could be weaker than the case pre- 
sented to the magistrate, and I fully expected 
that the toy-seller would be at once dis- 
charged; but to my astonishment Mr. Penny- 
fold took a different view, and expressed 
himself elaborately, not as a public official 
whose duty it was to judge calmly, and to 
impartially administer the law, but as a harsh 
prosecutor who commenced with the convic- 
tion that the accused man could not be other- 
wise than guilty. These cases, he observed, 
were of serious importance to the City, and 
should not in his hands be lightly passed 
over. They struck at the very foundations 
of society, and he was surprised that a gen- 
tleman who had had the courage (I am not 
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sure that he did not use the word patriotism) 
to take up this particular case should not 
have had the courage to pursue it unflinch- 
ingly to its natural and just end. It was 
clear to him that some outside influence had 
been brought to bear upon this gentleman, 
who could not be allowed, in the court over 
which he, Mr. Pennyfold, presided, to blow 
hot and cold with one breath. Here the 
gentleman indignantly interrupted the magis- 
trate by saying that no outside influence 
whatever had been brought to bear upon 
him ; and he won my admiration by declar- 
ing that, had he not been unfortunately of a 
hot and quick temper, he should not have 
given the toy-seller into custody, and that 
after all he might have been mistaken in his 
impression that the man had begged of him. 
Upon this, Mr. Pennyfold became very elo- 
quent. He had not, he said, sat upon that 
bench for years for nothing; he had made 
himself perfectly conversant with the ways 
and doings of itinerant beggars and sham 
hawkers, and he was not to be deterred from 
the proper exercise of his duty by the thrust- 
ing forward of a sudden sentimental bene- 
volence which was more discreditable than 
otherwise to the person who allowed it to 
influence him. It was a proof that the person 
did not have the courage of his opinions. 
Neither should he allow himself to be turned 
from his duty by such evidence as the work- 
ing man had given; it was weakened by the 
sympathy which the man undoubtedly felt 
for one of his own class, and evidence from 
such a source must always be received with 
suspicion. To him, Mr. Pennyfold, with his 
long experience and trained insight, the case 
was clear enough; the accused was begging 
in the public streets, and he fined him five, 
shillings or a week’s imprisonment. 

“T have described this incident at some 
length because of the impression Mr. Penny- 
fold’s sentiments made upon me, and I[ 
cannot refrain from saying that such men, 
who profess themselves to be friends of the 
poorer classes, are really their enemies, and 
that the expressions they are in the habit of | 
using are calculated to raise bad blood be- | 
tween class and class. As for the knowledge 
of which they boast, it is mere pretension. ; } 

“The toy-seller had no money to pay the 
fine, and would have been locked up if the | 
gentleman who had accused him had not | 
paid it for him. Thereupon we all left the 
court. In the street the incident assumed a | 
stranger colouring. The gentleman, laying | 
his hand upon the toy-seller’s arm, said, open- | 
ing his purse, 





“*T believe I have done you a wrong. 
Allow me to atone for it.’ 

“He offered the toy-seller a silver piece. 
The toy-seller looked at him with a sweet 
and even pathetic expression, and gently 
put aside the offered charity. It was a very 
simple action, but it was done with grace 
and dignity; and this, coupled with the 
toy-seller’s strange silence and his most 
evident poverty, and also with the patient 
resignation with which he had submitted to 
the indignity of being taken into custody in 
the public streets, deepened the impression 
the first sight of his face had produced upon 
me. 

“The gentleman was pained at the refusal, 
and tried to induce the toy-seller to accept 
the money, but the old man gently shook 
his head, and was about to walk away when 
Mr. Pennyfold made his appearance. This 
case of street-begging happened to be the 
last which was brought before him, and the 
judicial labours of the day were concluded. 
He was now not a magistrate, but a private 
gentleman ; such, indeed, was his own unso- 
licited statement as, without invitation, he 
attached himself to us. 

“*¢ But, off the bench or on the bench,’ he 
said, ‘with friends or strangers, so long as 
those strangers are gentlemen’—a compli- 
ment to us, but, as was clear from his glance, 
a studied slight to the working man, who 
took no notice of it—‘I never allow myself 
to lose sight of my duty, and my dyty now 
is to protest against the giving of indiscri- 
minate charity.’ He pointed to the open purse 
in the gentleman’s hand, and continued : ‘ If 
there is one evil greater than another in this 
land, which would be the happiest in the 
world, were it not for j 

“His words were cut short by the work- 
ing man, who finished the sentence for him. 
‘Were it not for beggars, you are about to 
say. But we are told that the poor shall 
always be with us.’ 

“Mr. Pennyfold ignored him, and said, 
‘Would be the happiest in the world were 
it not for the practice of giving indiscriminate 
charity. The societies that exist for putting 
it down, the lectures that are given, the 
pamphlets that are written, to teach people 
better, are really thrown away upon those 
who ought to show themselves the most 
willing to be educated. Only suchas I, who 
have to deal daily with the poor, know the 
extent of the mischief produced by the prac- 
tice. People who give indiscriminate charity 
think themselves benevolent ; they are simply 
weak-minded. In my judgment the practice 
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is criminal, and I would deal with it as 
such.’ 

“ Meanwhile, as I have said, the toy-seller 
had been about to walk away, but Mr. Penny- 
fold, when he appeared upon the scene, had 
motioned to a policeman who, understanding 
him, had arrested the old man’s progress. 
This did not escape the attention of the 
working man, and he now addressed the 
policeman. 

*** Why do you detain that man?’ 

“The policeman turned helplessly to Mr. 
Pennyfold, who said, ‘Let the man go, but 
keep your eye on him, and if he attempts to 
beg again take him into custody.’ And 
then addressing us, as the toy-seller, followed 
by the policeman, slowly walked away, ‘He 
is most certainly an impostor.’ 

“<«But did you not see,’ said the gentle- 
man, ‘that I offered him money, and that he 
refused it ?’ 

“<That,’ rejoined Mr. Pennyfold, ‘is the 
cunning of his class. You do not know 
them, my dear sir, you do not know them. 
He would have taken it quickly enough were 
it not that he was afraid you wanted to 
make out a genuine case of begging against 
him from which he could not have escaped.’ 

“Such was not my intention,’ said the 
gentleman warmly, and bowing to me took 
his departure. 

“T also moved away with the vision of 
the toy-seller’s face in my mind. Where 
had I seen it? Of whom did it remind me ? 
I was aroused by the voice of the working 
man saying, ‘ Well, good day, sir.’ 

“*Good day,’ I said. 

*“¢T should like you to know,’ said the 
working man, ‘that the poor fellow is really 
in want. Two minutes before he was taken 
into custody I saw him pick up a little bit 
of crust, about half a mouthful I should say, 
wipe it carefully and secretly, and as secretly 
eat it. Seeing that, there was no need for 
me to inquire whether he was hungry or not.’ 

*<To you know anything more of him ?’ 
I asked ; ‘where he lives or his name ?’ 

“*T know neither,’ replied the working 
man. ‘All that I can tell you about him is 
that I have seen him a dozen times west of 
Temple Bar, with a basket of cheap toys on 
his arm, and that Ihave sometimes seen him 
give one to a child and refuse payment. I 
have heard him called the mad toy-seller, 
and mad, in a harmless way, he most likely is.’ 

“That was all the information I could 
obtain concerning him ; but the adventure 
was not to end there. 

“On that same night I saw him again. 





On this occasion he was not alone, three 
persons accompanied him. One was a woman, 
his daughter it appeared to me, the other 
two were her children, as I also supposed, a 
young man and a young woman of about 
the same age, seventeen or eighteen. The 
young people walked together in front, the 
mother held the old man’s arm, and seemed to 
be at once anxious to guide and to be guided. 
There was no mistaking their position in 
life. They were very poor, and in the mother’s 
face was an expression of strong yet meek 
suffering. Deeply impressed as I had been 
by the bearing and conduct of the old toy- 
seller in the earlier part of the day, I was 
still more deeply impressed by the face of 
the woman clinging to his arm. Peace and 
joy were not there, but, unless I greatly err, 
faith and resignation were truthfully de- 
picted, and never in any human face have I 
seen such unmistakable evidence of a sweet 
and beautiful nature. I seemed to be irre- 
sistibly drawn towards her, and nothing but 
the consciousness that an intrusion on the 
part of a stranger would have been painful 
to her prevented me from addressing her. 
Her son was physically weak as herself, and 
I judged him to be in ill health. The young 
girl was marvellously like her mother, but 
there was a fresh spring beauty in her eyes 
which happily poverty and suffering had 
not yet touched. The movements of all the 
four were distinguished by a grace and pro- 
priety which lifted them above the people 
among whom they moved, and with whose 
circumstances they were on a level. My 
road lay in the direction they were taking, 
and I followed in their wake, slackening my 
steps to observe them, less out of curiosity 
than compassion. Presently a little inci- 
dent occurred which strangely moved me. 
The mother suddenly paused, and called to 
her daughter in a low, cheerful tone. The 
name she uttered was Philippa. 

“The girl and her brother turned at once 
and came close to her. 

“¢VYou won't mind walking with grand- 
father, will you ?’ said the mother to her son. 
‘I want to speak to Philippa.’ 

«Come along, grandfather,’ said the young 
man, taking the old toy-seller’s arm, and the 
two men walked along in front. 

“ ‘Now, Philippa,’ I heard the mother say 
to her girl, ‘I want you to lead me as you 
did the other night. Walking with my 
eyes closed does them so much good, and 
they really ache a little. It is nothing 
serious, dear, and I don’t wish grandfather 
or Raymond to know.’ 
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“What answer the young and beautiful | that had he been found alive instead of dead 
girl called Philippa made to this singular | the mystery which shrouded the death of 


request did not reach my ears, and it seemed 
to me an unworthy thing to do to spy upon 
their actions and listen to their conversation. 
Therefore, and because I had to turn down 
a street they were passing, I left them, but 
not before I observed the mother, with her 
eyes closed, clinging close to her child with 
a sweet and cheerful submission. They 
passed outof mysight, but not out of my mind. 
Ever since that night I have reproached 
myself that I did not take the trouble to 
learn something of them. They were in 





poverty evidently, and I might be able to | 


help them. The wish to see them again 
grew stronger every hour, and I made in- 
quiries of persons who would be likely to 
be able to enlighten me as to their story 
and circumstances. Until this afternoon my 
inquiries have proved unsuccessful, but at 
length I have learnt something relating to 
them which, were I a fatalist, would 
strengthen my belief in that doctrine. My 
informant was not able to give me their 
address, but he said they could not live far 
off. In this labyrinth of narrow streets and 
courts it is possible to reside for years in 
complete seclusion ; your nearest neighbours 
may know nothing of you if you choose to 
keep your affairs to yourself and lead a quiet 
life. Such a life, as far as I can gather, 
these four persons have chosen to live ; they 
have kept themselves apart from their fel- 
lows, and have no friends. It is all the more 
difficult, therefore, to accurately ascertain 
their actual condition. Their relationship to 
each is as I supposed. The old man is the 
grandfather of Raymond and Philippa, and 
their mother, whose face of sweetness and 
suffering is before me as I write, is his 
daughter-in-law, the widow of his dead son. 
There is nothing strange in these details, 
But what has startled and agitated me is 
their name. It is Earnshaw. The moment 
I heard it I knew what it was that first 
attracted me towards the old toy-seller. It 
was his resemblance, old as he is, to one 
whom I knew and loved in my youth. It 
is just possible youmay rememberthe name in 
connection with certain tragic circumstances 
which happened many years ago. A man 
named Michael Featherstone was found dead 
in his room, and was supposed to have been 
murdered. The newspapers called it the 
Tragedy of Featherstone. After the lapse 
of a few weeks the body of a drowned man 
was found in a river; this man’s name was 
Warren Earnshaw, and it was vaguely hinted 





Michael Featherstone might have been cleared 
up. There was a fearful sting in thee dark 
hints, and the suspicion they threw upon the 
name of my dead friend moved me to deep 
indignation at the time. In those years, 
dear sir, I was not personally acquainted 
with you, and afterwards no occasion arose 
for mention of the name of my friend 
Warren Earnshaw. He was dead, and pro- 
bably forgotten by all, with the exception 
of myself and the relatives who were left to 
mourn for him. The death of Michael Fea- 
therstone was also forgotten. Our crowded 
life supplies newspaper columns with multi- 
tudes of startling incidents to engross the 
passing hour, and yesterday’s tragedies are 
lost sight of in the tragedies of to-day. So 
strong, however, and based upon such firm 
foundation, were the feelings of friendship 
I entertained for Warren Earnshaw, that he 
holds his place in my heart now as in years 
gone by. If it were possible that he could 
be guilty of crime, my judgment of (I will not 
say my faith in) human nature would be 
utterly destroyed. Loyalty to his memory 
has caused me to determine to seek out 
those of his blood of whose existence I have 
become accidentally aware, and to-night, 
when my business with Richard Freeman is 
concluded, I shall act upon the slight clue I 
have gained, and endeavour to discover their 
residence. The shadow of a deep’and un- 
deserved sorrow rests upon their lives; in 
the pathetic sadness of the mother’s face I 
can see now what was hidden from me before, 
and if she needs a friend and will accept me, 
I shall esteem it a privilege to prove to 
Warren Earnshaw’s widow and children that 
I am not forgetful of the sympathy and en- 
couragement he bestowed upon me when he 
and I were together in the little village of 
Cobham. 

“T hear Freeman’s step upon the stairs, and 
I must not keep him waiting. Good night, 
dear sir. All good be yours. Believe me, 

“Ever yours faithfully and gratefully, 

“ PHILIP RAVEN.” 


CHAPTER XVIII.—BLIND. 


Two days before this letter was written 
Mary awoke early in the morning. On the 
previous afternoon she had sent Philippa to 
the firm for which she worked, with two 
pieces of lace she had with difficulty finished. 
The money due for the lace was promised to 
her landlord, to whom she owed two weeks’ 
rent. Notwithstanding the years she had 
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lived in the house, and the struggles she had 
gone through, she had never till now asked 
for a week's grace in her rent; and now, 
though she had paid faithfully and regularly, 
when she begged for a little delay the small 
grace was grudgingly bestowed, and the land- 
lord had informed her that if she fell into 
arrears he could not allow her to continue to | 
live in the house. She had promised to pay 
one week’s arrears with the proceeds of the | 
work she had in hand, and when it was 

finished she sent Philippa to deliver the lace | 
and to obtain payment for it. Philippa | 
brought home the money, which Mary imme- 
diately g gave toher landlord. Then Philippa, 
with a sad face, delivered a message which | 
the foreman had sent to her mother. It was | 
to the effect that Mary need not apply for | 
any more work till she was sent for. 

“Did he give a reason for it, dear?” | 
asked Mary, with a calm face and a sinking | 
heart. 

“No, mother,” replied Philippa, “but he | 
grumbled at the work, and said it was very | 
badly done. He said it was not w orth the 
money he was paying for it.” 

* Mary sighed, but made no further remark. 
When she was in bed she lay awake for 
hours, thinking how it was possible now to 
keep the wolf from the door. After two or | 
three hours’ unrefreshing sleep she opened 
her eyes. The room was very dark, but she 
remembered that she had some clothes to 
mend, and, without disturbing Philippa, who 
was sleeping peacefully, she rose, and groped 
for the box of matches. She struck one, and 
knew that it was alight, more from the evi- 
dence of her inward than her outward sense. | 
She could not see an object in the room. 
She put her finger to the flame, to assure 
herself of the cruel fact, and then, blowing it 
out, she returned to bed. But not to sleep. 
She waited for the sun to rise to know her 
doom. Light came, but not to her. 

Philippa rose softly; she believed her | 
mother to be asleep. 

“ Philippa !” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“T should like to lie abed for another 
hour. Ihave not had avery good night.” 

Philippa bent over her mother and kissed 
her. 

“You must keep in bed, and have a long, 
long sleep. I will light the fire and get | 
breakfast ready.” | 

“Dear child. It isa bright morning, is it | 
not ?” 

Philippa stepped to the window 
the curtain aside. 











and held | 


| see nothing before her 


| mond ; I know that ; 


“Tt is snowing still, mother, but it is very 
bright and sweet.” 

“Ts grandfather awake ? ” 

“Yes, I hear him getting up.” 

“And Raymond ?” 

“Yes, he is getting up too.” 

“‘ When they are dressed, ask them to come 
inand kiss me. And, Philippa, I should like 
you to go out with grandfather to-day, so 
that you may get him home a little earlier 
than usual. I feel anxious about him these 
short winter days, and he keeps out too late.” 

“Very well, mother.” 

Raymond and the old man came to her 


| bedside and kissed her, and then she turned 


from them, and pretended to sleep. But 
ever and again, warily, so that she could not 
be observed, she opened her eyes. She could 
r; the light of the tem- 
poral w orld was shut out from her for ever. 
The bolt had fallen. 

They had food in the house for breakfast, 
and for one meal later in the d: ay, and in 
| her purse were three penny pieces, ‘the whole 
of their wealth. At ten o'clock Philippa and 
her grandfather went out together, and then 
Mary, in darkness, rose and dressed herself. 
She called out cheerfully to Raymond that 
she would come to him presently, and that 
he was not to go away, as she wished to 
speak to him. She not only succeeded in 
dressing herself unaided, but, assisted by the 
insight which long association with familiar 
things confers, she made the bed and tidied 
up the room. Then she groped for the door 
which led her to the outer room, and opened 
it. She was not aware that Raymond’s eyes 
were on her, as she stood for a moment un- 
certain of her footsteps. He sprang to her 
side. 

“ Are you ill, mother ?’ 

“No, Raymond. Lead me to a chair.” 

With a great fear in his heart he obeyed 
her. She drew his head to her breast, and 
held it there. Instinctively conscious that 
something momentous was impending, he 
waited for her to speak. 

“You will soon be eighteen years of age, 
my son.’ 

“Yes, mother, in a couple of months.” 

« Almost a man, my dear.” 

“Yes, niother ; but I wish I was stronger.” 

“You will grow stronger, dear, and then 
you will be able to help us out of our diffi- 
culties.” 

“Tf I could only get work to do!” he 


? 


| sighed. 


“Tt is not the will that is wanting, Ray- 
but we must not forget 
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that we are tried for a wise purpose, though 
it be hidden from us. I have never lost 
hope ; I do not lose it even now that a great 
misfortune has fallen upon me.” 

“ Mother!” 

“Look at me, my dear.” 

“Tam doing so, mother,” he said falter- 
ingly, “ but there is a look in your eyes that 
frightens me.” 

“You must not be frightened,” she said 
caressingly, as though he was the sufferer and 
she the consoler; “ we have need of all our 
strength ; you and I, who are speaking to 
each other now in love and confidence, must 
be brave and cheerful so that we may spare 
Philippa and grandfather much pain. They 
have no one else to look to but us ; we must 
be strong for their sakes ; and you, Raymond, 
you must be strong for mine.” 

“T will try, mother.” 

‘Changes come to all in the course of life, 
dear, and misfortune overtakes us when we 
are least able to bear it; but if we are true to 
ourselves, if we do our best to help our- 
selves, brighter days are almost sure to 
shine upon us. Before every human crea- 
ture, young and old, lies a straight path of 
duty ; it is never hidden from us if we seek 
earnestly for it. It isa great joy to me to 
know that you will tread always in that 
path, and that you willnever be guilty of an 
act which will cause sorrow to those who love 
you. It is really so, is it not, Raymond ?” 

*‘ Yes, mother.” 

““T was sure of it, my dear son. As the 
years go by it may be that you will be 
Philippa’s only protector, and it is because 
you are very nearly a man that I take you 
into my confidence, and ask you to help me. 
Look at me closely again, and try to dis- 
cover what is it I wish you to know.” 

It was not difficult to discover. With a 


sob of pity he laid his hand upon her sight- 


less eyes. 
“Yes, my dear,” she said gently, “I am 
blind.” 


Then she went on to tell him how long 
she had been suffering, and how gradually 
the affliction had crept upon her until all 
hope of cure was gone. She told him of her 
visits to the hospital, of the kindness of the 
doctor to her, and of the innocent deception 
she had practised upon Philippa when she 
asked her daughter to lead her through the 
streets. 

“And you were blind all the time, 
mother?” said Raymond. 

“Yes, dear; but it would not have made 
me well to let Philippa into my secret.” 
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“How could we have been so blind,” he 
cried in self-reproach, “as not to see your 
suffering ? O mother, mother !” 

“Child,” she said, with a sweet smile, “I 
was more cunning than you, that is all, and 
it gave me pleasure to spare you pain, "And 
after all, you could do me no good.” 

Then she went on and told him of their 
circumstances, and of the absolute necessity 
that lay upon her to provide food for the 
home. 

“But how can you do it, mother?” he 
cried, in the same self-reproachful tone, “now 
that you cannot see ?” 

“Tt may be a blessing to me,” she said, 
striving to speak with calmness, for she was 
approaching a point which caused her to 
thrill with shame; “it may help me in the 
duty that lies before me. You cannot get 
work yet——” 

“No, mother. How happy I should be if 
some one would take me as 1 am, and give me 
eight or ten shillings a week! Iwould work 
for him day and night.” 

“Tn a week or two you may be stronger, 
Raymond ; then you can go out again and try 
to obtain a situation. But it is the present, 
my dear, that we have to provide for, food 
for to-morrow and for this Christmas week.” 

“Christmas !” he exclaimed bitterly. 

“ Hush, dear, hush!” she said, laying her 
fingers on his lips. As she did so tender 
memories of the past stole upon her when 
she used to bring peace to Warren’s 4uffering 
heart. ‘ You must not speak in bitterness ; 
we must strive all the harder when the battle 
is going against us.” 

She exacted a promise of secrecy and obe- 
dience from him, and wisely led up to a 
disclosure of her plan. It made him blush 
with shame, as she herself had done, but 
she held him to his promise, and thereafter 
they passed the morning in loving converse 
and communion. ‘The lesson of humbleness 
and submission she instilled into him was in 
its truth and fidelity so beautiful, that it could 
not fail to be productive of good in one whom 
she had influenced from infancy by the 
examples of her own unselfish life. 

In the evening they went out together, 
leaving Philippa and grandfather at home. 
Following her instructions, he led her to the 
street in which the beggar woman used to 
stand to whom she had been in the habit of 
giving a penny every Saturday night. 

«“ What is the time, Raymond?” she asked. 

“ Right o'clock, mother.” 

“Leave me—I am quite safe—and come for 
me when you hear the clock strike ten. God 
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bless you, my dear boy. What 1 am doing 
is right in the eyes of God !” 

He left her, with awe and shame in his 
heart, and she stood, with her head bowed 
down upon her breast, waiting for man’s 
charity. 


CHAPTER XIX.— FROM PHILIP RAVEN TO 
SIR WILLIAM WENTWORTH. 

* My DEAR Sir WILLIAM.—The strangest 
events have occurred since I last wrote to 
you on Christmas Eve. In that letter I told 
you that, between then and the new year, I 
intended to snatch an hour or two occasion- 
ally for the purpose of keeping you acquainted 
with my movements and progress. When I 
returned home upon that night the plan 
suggested itself to me of throwing into a kind 
of diary what I wished to set down; I was 
much impressed by certain circumstances 
which promised to lead to eventful develop- 
ments, and it was for my own satisfaction 
equally as for yours that I determined to 
carry out the suggestion. I send you now 
this diary, which wiil explain itself up to the 
present date, and I shall briefly say, with 
reference to the events it records, that it 
almost seems to me as if I had been led into 
this neighbourhood by destiny ; certainly 
the past few days appear to me to be the 
most pregnant in my life. Believe me to be, 
my dear Sir William, 

“ Ever faithfully and gratefully yours, 
* PHILIP RAVEN.” 


CHAPTER XX.—PHILIP RAVEN’S DIARY. 


“ Christmas Eve. 

“This should properly be dated Christmas 
Day instead of Christmas Eve, for it is past 
one o’clock in the morning. I am sitting 
alone in my little room, and I am labouring 
under a strange excitement produced by the 
adventures which have befallen me since I 
went out with Freeman at eight o'clock, 
and posted my letter to Sir William. Not 
knowing how these adventures may end, it 
has occurred to me to narrate from day to 
day what has transpired in connection with 
them. The advantage gained by this course 
is that small important details are not so 
likely to be missed as they would be if a long 
time were allowed to elapse before they 
were recorded. 

“My business with Freeman was to go 
carefully over the arrangements we have 
made for the free Christmas dinner to- 
morrow. Everything is ready and in order. 
The volunteers who have come forward to 
look after the kitchen are already there at 











work ; it is very good of them to give up 
their Christmas Day so cheerfully. It is 
right that I should say here that the con- 
trolling spirit of this movement all through 
has been Richard Freeman; he is a born 
administrator, and to him will be entirely 
due its successful carrying out. He takes no 
praise to himself, nor will he listen to any. 
He goes about his work steadily and gravely, 
and has no consideration outside it. The 
last thing he and J had to do in company 
was to distribute the food we had purchased 
for those of the poor who had no Christmas 
dinner at home, and who were too proud to 
beg. It was all cut up and apportioned, 
and Freeman had an admirable list drawn 
up, which enabled us to perform this portion 
of our task with as little delay as possible. 
We travelled round in a cart; sometimes 
Freeman went into the houses with the food, 
sometimes I. We found our mission ocea- 
sionally attended with pain, but we carried 
it through with delicacy and consideration, 
and were genuinely glad when the last por- 
tion of food was got rid of. I will not 
attempt here to describe the scenes we 
witnessed ; it would keep me from narrating 
what is uppermost in my mind; they will 
not, however, be lost sight of, and in the 
newer pictures they presented of the lives of 
the poor they have supplied me with material 
for future work. At ten o'clock Freeman 
and I parted, to meet again early in the 
morning at the rooms in which the free 
dinner is to be given. 

‘My special business now was to follow 
up the clue I had gained with respect to the 
Earnshaws. I was successful; they occupy 
two rooms in a small house, in which they 
have lived for a great many years. I under- 
stand that their children were born there. 
The particulars I gathered in the neighbour- 
hood relating to them are, that they are 
quiet, humble people, that they have no 
friends, and that they keep themselves apart 
from those whose worldly circumstances re- 
semble theirown. As to their actual circum- 
stances, that is to say as to how poor they 
are, I learnt very little, so reticent have they 
been with respect to their condition. Armed 
with this information I ascended the stairs 
which led ta their apartments, and knocked 
at the door. It was opened by a female 
whose face I could not see. The passage was 
dark, and there was no lightin the room. I 
inquired if Mrs. Earnshaw lived there, and 
when I received an answer in the affirmative 
I knew that it was the young girl, Philippa, 
who stood before me. 
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“Does Mrs, Earnshaw live here ?’ I asked. | 

“ * Yes,’ she replied. 

**¢ Who is there, Philippa ?’ called a voice 
from the further end of the dark room. 

“*A gentleman, grandfather,’ she said, 
slightly raising her voice, ‘asking for mother.’ 

“A friend,’ I added, ‘who wishes her 
well, and would like to say a few words to 
her.’ 

“Let him come in, then, Philippa,’ said 
the grandfather ; ‘we haven’t so many friends 
that we can afford to send one away.’ 

“There was no complaint in the old man’s 
tone ; it was a simple and gentle statement 
of a fact which had long been resignedly 
accepted. The young girl stepped aside, 
and I entered the room. As I did so, the 
old man came forward, and I dimly recog- 
nised the form of the toy-seller. 

“You will excuse our receiving you in 
the dark,’ he said, and waited for me to pro- 
ceed. 

“He had no need to tell me that they 
were in the dark because they could not 
afford a candle ; I divined that easily enough. 
The absence of light enabled me to come to 
a conclusion with respect to him and his 
grandchild, There is something distinctive 
in voice which visible impressions seldom 
destroy. Simply to hear the old man and 
the young girl speak was a sufficient assur- 
ance that I was in the presence of a gentle- 
man and a lady ; there was an unmistakable 
air of good breeding in their tones. 

“**T wished to speak to Mrs. Earnshaw,’ I 
said. 

“*¢My daughter is out,’ said the old man, 
‘and will not return till late. She did not 
say, Philippa, did she, that she would be 
home earlier than she was last night ?’ 

“*No, grandfather,’ said the young girl. 

“This is the third night she has been so 
late,’ continued the old man, ‘and we are 
not easy in our minds about her, especially 
as we know that a great misfortune has be- 
fallen her. I cannot tell you how deeply it 
has distressed us—and she bears her trouble, 
sir, with the patience of an angel. Indeed, 
indeed, she is one. She has been the light 
of our home for I can’t count how many 
years. Are you a doctor, sir?’ 

“*No,’ I replied. ‘May I, who have 
none but afriendly feeling towards her, take 





the liberty of inquiring the nature of this 
misfortune ?’ 

“*She has been suffering for some time | 
with her eyes, and we fear that she is blind.’ | 

*** Ts she out alone, then ?’ 

**No; our boy Raymond is with her. 


We never question what she does, knowing 
that for so many years—though it does not 
seem so long to me as it does to her—she 
has always been right in everything she has 
undertaken. Philippa and I have the best 
reasons for knowing that, have we not, my 
dear? So, when she bids us not ask ques- 
tions we obey her. Poor Mary !’ 

“¢Tt is a bitterly cold night for her to be 
out in her condition,’ I observed. 

“¢Tt is indeed, sir,’ said the old man, ‘ but 
we have implicit trust in her. We never 
doubt or question her; she has borne the 
burden of everything from the day we lost 
our dear Warren, and when she declares that 
things are sure to come right, we are satisfied 
that it will be so. My dear Mary is not 
only the sweetest and tenderest woman—she 
is the wisest as well. I should not speak to 
you so openly, sir, if you had not introduced 
yourself asa friend. Yet we do not know 
your name.’ 

“T had started at the old man’s mention 
of his dead son, but it seemed to open a road 
for more intimate communication, and I now 
briefly said, ‘My name is Philip Raven.’ 

 ¢ Philip Raven—Philip Raven !’ repeated 
the old man, raising his hand to his head ; I 
had become accustomed to the darkness, and 
I could dimly discern certain movements. 
‘It sounds familiar to me. Perhaps you 
remember it, Philippa.’ 

“*No, grandfather.’ 

“*Tt may be,’ I said, ‘that yodr son 
Warren F 

““*My dear son Warren,’ he interposed. 
‘My dear, dear son Warren !’ 

«Tt may be,’ I continued, ‘ that when he 
was with you he mentioned my name to 

rou.’ 

“<Tt may be so,’ said the old man with 
great eagerness, ‘ You must have known him, 
then.’ 

“<¢ Ves,’ I said, ‘I knew him when I was 
quite a lad. We were not long acquainted, 
but I grew to love and honour him.’ 

“Tnvoluntarily Philippa moved a little 
closer to me, and I heard a sound like a sob 
from the old man. I had touched the right 
chord. 

“Ah, Philippa!’ said the old man, ‘if 
our dear mother were home, how glad those 
words would make her. It is strange, sir, 
but Warren’s name has not been spoken to us 
by astranger for many, many years. Know- 
ing him, it is natural that you should love 
and honour him, as we who knew him best 
do with all our hearts and souls. But there 
were some who were not so just and kind. 
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Is it really so, Philippa, or am I dreaming ? 
What was the name of that man who tortured 
and persecuted him—what was his name ? 
I have it—Featherstone, Michael Feather- 
stone, a man I rescued from the streets when 
he was a boy, and who repaid me and Warren 
with the basest ingratitude. How long ago 
was it? It seems but yesterday, and yet 
you were a baby at the time. What step 
is that I hear on the stairs ?” 

“ He strode to the door, and threw it open, 
and stood upon the threshold listening to a 
sound which reached no ears but his. Philippa 
came quite close to me, and whispered— 

«You may not be aware, sir, that grand- 
father sometimes wanders in his mind. He 
will not understand anything you say to him 
now. He is coming back; do not speak to 
him any more, but go quietly away. If you 
don’t mind waiting a few minutes outside, I 
will come to you presently when he is quieter. 
Thank you, sir.’ 

She thanked me because I had pressed 
her hand as a sign of compliance with her 
wish. I left the room, and closed the door 
behind me, and presently she stepped out of 
the room and stood by my side. 

“¢ He is quieter now, sir; he is as gentle 
as a child when these fits come upon him. 
Sometimes he does not speak for days to- 
gether. Is it true, sir, that you knew my 
father ?” 

“*Yes,’ I said, ‘I knew him over twenty 
years ago in Cobham. Perhaps you have 
heard your mother speak of the village.’ 

“* Yes, sir, but not lately ; we have had so 
many things to think of.’ Her voice faltered, 
and I understood that the things she referred 
to were troubles which pressed sorely upon 
them. ‘I will tell my mother that you called. 
Have you any message to leave for her ?’ 

“¢*No,’ I said, ‘except that I will call soon 
again, and hope then to be able to say a few 
words to her. Say that it is by accident I 
heard of her and where she lived, and that it 
was out of the loving remembrance I bear of 
your father that I wish to make her acquaint- 
ance.’ 

“¢She will not be able to see you, sir,’ said 
the young girl, and I knew from her tones 
that she was crying; ‘she is utterly blind, 
and though she tries to deceive us, and has 
deceived us for so many years, we fear that 
her sight is entirely gone. It is a dreadful 
grief, sir, and we suffer almost as much as 
she does. We reproach ourselves for not 
seeing what was coming, and for not trying 
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would not let us see. I feel as if I had been 
guilty of a crime.’ 

‘“‘* What she did,’ I said, ‘was done to save 
you pain.’ 

**T know, but that should not have kept 
us from our duty. Your words have been 
so kind, sir, that I speak to you as a friend, 
though we have never met till to-night.’ 

*** You may trust me,’ I said, much moved ; 
‘it is my earnest desire to be your friend.’ 

“Tt seems to me,’ she pursued, ‘that my 
dear mother is punishing me by keeping me 
out of her confidence. This is the third 
night she has been away from us, and she 
will not tell us where she goes to, nor what 
she is doing. If you will not mind my say- 
ing so, I appear to myself to have quite 
suddenly awoke from a dream, during which 
I have been a careless child, only too glad to 
be fed, and clothed, and petted by the dearest 
mother that ever lived. Yes, lam no longer 
a child; I am a woman, and it is my duty 
now to take the load from my dear mother, 
and work for her as she has done for me. 
You say you come as a friend. Do you think 
you could help us? And pray, pray do not 
think me bold for asking so openly !’ 

*** Indeed,’ I said, ‘no such thought is in 
my mind. You inspire in me respect and 
esteem. It is possible I may be able to help 
you.’ 

«Tt must be in one way only,’ she said 
making a great effort to keep back her tears ; 
‘it must not be by offering us money; we 
could not accept it. ‘There is no shame in 
being poor—we cannot help it. My mother 
was a lace-worker, and could do the most 
beautiful work, and so has been able to earn 
sufficient to keep our home together. But 
during the whole of this year she has been 
suffering so with blindness creeping upon her 
—I am trying not to cry, sir! Do have 
patience with me for a little while !’ 

“*T beg you to believe,’ I said earnestly, 
‘that I am animated only by sympathy and 
respect for you and yours. Do not hurry ; 
my time is my own; I have nothing more to 
do to-night.’ 

“*You are very good, sir; your visit is a 
blessing. While my mother’s dear eyes were 
growing weaker and weaker it could not be 
but that her work did not continue to be so 
good as it was ; and her employers complained 
of it, and gave her coarser work to do, which 
made it all the harder for her; and now she 
cannot do any. Night after night, sir, has 
she stopped up, while we were asleep, toiling 


to lighten her work for her ; but she was so | for us; and if we were to ask her what is 
sweet, and patient, and unselfish that she | her greatest misfortune her answer would be 
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that she could no longer slave for us as 
she has been doing so long. Her sorrow is 
not for herself; it is for us. Yes, I have 
been dreaming, and it is only now I can 
see what I ought to have seen years ago. 
I was saying, sir, if by God’s blessing you 
can help us, it must be only in one way. I 
have a brother, Raymond ; he is my age; 
we are twins. He was in a situation, but 
was obliged to leave it in consequence of 
illness, He is still weak, but he is deter- 
mined to get strong, so that he may work. 
You might be able to obtain a situation for 
him ; it doesn’t matter how humble it is, and 
how poorly paid; he will do his best in it, 
and will strive all he can to earn his money 
and make his employer like him. The friend 
who would help him to a situation would 
never repent it—never! He is a beautiful 
writer, and is very painstaking and respectful. 
Raymond and I have been talking together 
so earnestly about it! And then, sir, if it 
was not asking you too much, you might 
give me a little advice which would assist me 
to a situation. I am not clever, but I, too, 
would strive my hardest to do my best. I 
am young, and strong, and willing. What 
more can I say, sir: what more can I 
say ? 

“What more, indeed! I saw her in the 
dark twining her fingers nervously ; I saw 
the soul of this pure inexperienced girl sud- 
denly aroused to duty, the sweetest of all 
duties, being based upon love in its loftiest 
aspect. 

“T comforted her; I told her I would en- 
deavour to further her wishes ; I promised 
to be her friend, and so, almost with a bless- 
ing on her lips, I left her. 

“‘T was inexpressibly moved; the story, 
revealed, had so much true pathos in it that 
I seemed to be drawn close to Philippa’s suf- 
fering soul, Yes, I would help her if it lay 
in my power. In the sympathy I felt for her 
there was a subtle touch which filled me with 
a sense of delicious unrest. I should rather 
speak in the present than the past tense ; 
her spirit seems to be with me as I write in 
this lonely room. 

“My immediate desire was to be of some 
practical assistance to her without delay. 
The fact of her and her grandfather being 
compelled to remain at home without a candle 
was clearest evidence of their poverty. And 
this was Christmas Eve. Ah, me! 

“T could not offer her money; it would 
be a form of charity which, poor as they were, 





would have inflicted torture upon her. In- 
deed, I felt that any open offer of charity 


would be refused. How, then, could I be of 
service to her and hers ? 

“TI stood for a moment on the doorstep. 
The weather, indeed, was bleak and pierc- 
ingly cold. My thoughts travelled to the 
blind mother. What was she doing at that 
moment ? 

“A man, about to pass into the house, 
paused and looked at me. There was a 
kind of authority in his look which led me 
to the belief that he was the landlord, and 
also gave me a certain inspiration. I ad- 
dressed him. 

**¢ You are the landlord of this house ?’ 

“<Ta 

“* A family of the name of Earnshaw live 
here?’ 

“*Ves; but they won’t live here much 
longer unless they pay up.’ 

“T jumped at the conclusion. 
in arrears with their rent?’ 

“*Yes; and if they don’t settle to-night 
out they go.’ 

**¢ Suppose some person paid it for them ?” 

“*Suppose pigs could fly,’ he said with 
a grin. 

“That is not the question. 
want is your rent.’ 

«¢ And what I must have.’ 

“¢T think we can arrange that,’ I said, ‘if 
you will give me your attention.’ 

“ Briefly I came to an understanding with 
him. It appeared that he had informed Mrs. 
Earnshaw, if the arrears of rent—afnounting 
to a very few shilling—were not paid on this 
night, that he would put a broker in; which 
meant neither more nor less than ruin. The 
bargain I made with him was this. He was 
to wait for Mrs. Earnshaw at his street door, 
and when she came home he was voluntarily 
to inform her that he had no serious inten- 
tion of turning her out of the house, and that 
in consideration of her having lived so long 
in his house, and paid so faithfully, he would 
not trouble her for the rent for two or three 
weeks. There was still something more ; he 
was to say to her that having had a couple of 
geese presented to him, and having already 
provided his own Christmas dinner, perhaps 
she would not mind accepting one for hers if 
she had not already provided. She had been 
his tenant for some twenty years, and such 
a compliment from her landlord would doubt- 
less be accepted with small misgivings as to 
its being in any way a charity. The oppor- 
tunity of exercising this vicarious benevo- 
lence tickled the landlord, and he engaged 
to carry out my wishes. Of course I made 
it worth his while, and paid him for his 
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services. ‘Then I went my way, easier in my 
mind as to the immediate welfare of the 
family which had so deeply interested me. 

“There was a mystery in Mrs. Earnshaw 
having been secretly absent from her father 
and child for three successive nights which I 
was desirous to solve. I knew no road to its 
solution, and should not have arrived at it 
had I not been favoured by fortune. 

“On the night, the only night, I had seen 
Mrs. Earnshaw I had taken observance of 
her, and I was satisfied I should know her 
again if I saw her. I looked anxiously about 
the crowded streets as I walked along, but 
did not meet her. In these neighbourhoods 
Christmas Eve is a market night, and the 
traffic of buying and selling is carried on till 
past midnight. Those who have not made 
acquaintance with such scenes would be con- 
fused and amazed to find themselves suddenly 
among them; but they would require a special 
experience to be able to read them aright. I 
had almost given up my unreasoning search 
for Mrs. Earnshaw, and was about to retrace 
my steps homeward, when without any effort 
on my part the mystery was solved. 

» “It was within ten minutes of midnight. 
The narrow street I was in was not so crowded 
as many I had passed through. Some of the 
costermongers had sold out, and were trund- 
ling their barrows away ; the busiest hours 
were over for the shopkeepers, and they were 
thinking of shutting up shop. There were 
still some familiar figures in the road, close 
to the kerb, and among them a beggar 
woman whose attitude attracted me by its 
pathos. Her head was bent, her hands were 
folded one over the other, her form seemed 
to be shrinking within itself. 

“Tt is impossible to give to every one. I 
passed the woman with a sigh. 

“But the [pathos of the figure had sunk 
into my heart, and a voice within me seemed 
to ask, ‘ Are you a Christian man ?’ 

“T turned back instantly, and slipped 
some coppers into the woman’s hand. Her 
fingers closed upon them, but not as greedily 
as is the usual habit of beggars, and to my 
surprise the woman did not raise her head to 
thank me. She murmured something which 
undoubtedly expressed thanks, but her face 
was still hidden from me. I do not know 
whether I should immediately have pursued 
my road homewards, or whether I should 
have stopped awhile to observe the woman. 
My movements, however, at that moment 
were guided by the movements of two men, 
one of whom I knew, Raymond Earnshaw. 
It was, indeed, no other than he, and the 





beggar woman was his mother. Then I 
divined why it was that this long-suffering 
woman had kept her pitiful mission from the 
knowledge of her daughter Philippa, whom 
I had left within the hour. I was profoundly 
agitated by the discovery. 

“What other course was open to her ? 
Could I condemn her? No. She inspired 
me not only with pity but with reverence. 

**As Raymond approached his mother I 
saw that his face was very white, and that 
his limbs were trembling from weakness. 
He put his hand upon hers, and I heard her 
utter his name. Then, guided by him, she 
walked slowly away. 

“Up to this moment I had not observed 
the second man, but he now forced himself 
upon my attention by slowly following the 
mother and her son, as I myself was doing. 
It seemed that he had only just arrived ; 
why, then, should he follow the sad figures 
that were walking before us ? 

“Mrs. Earnshaw kept her head low down 
till she and Raymond reached another street ; 
then she raised it, and I saw her face. It 
was, of course, at the same time revealed to 
the second man who was walking almost by 
my side. A groan escaped from him, and 
there was in the sound a note of such exqui- 
site anguish that I should have turned to 
him had not Raymond reeled from sheer 
physical weakness. I sprang forward, and 
caught him. Thus Mrs, Earnshaw was left 
standing by herself. 

“* Raymond, Raymond!’ she cried help- 
lessly, not knowing what had occurred. 

“The lad, clinging to me, was unable to 
help his mother ; her hands wandered feebly 
about, and were seized by the stranger, who 
said, in a low hoarse voice, 

“<*Do not be frightened. Your son is 
here ’—and as he spoke he plucked Ray- 
mond from me, and passed his arm round 
the lad’s waist—‘and | will conduct you both 
home.’ 

“ «Speak to me, Raymond 
Earnshaw. 

“*Tam here, mother. This gentleman is 
kind enough to offer to see us home.’ 

“Are you ill, Raymond?’ asked the 
mother, in a voice of deep anxiety. 

“A sudden faintness came 


!” cried Mrs. 


upon me, 


mother ; I shall be better presently.’ 

“*Come to my side, dear boy,’ said Mrs. 
Earnshaw. 

“The stranger guided the lad to his 
mother’s side. 

**¢T can support you, Raymond,’ she said, 
with a sadly sweet smile, and then, to the 
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stranger, ‘If you have time, sir, I shall be | lord waiting for Mrs. Earnshaw. He was 


thankful if you will see me to my door. I 
am blind.’ 

“Although described by Raymond as a 
gentleman, the stranger was very commonly 
and poorly attired. An old wide-awake hat, 
drawn over his eyes, prevented me from see- 
ing his face ; I could only see some straggling 
hair, which was iron grey. Determined not 
to lose sight of the group, I followed the 
three figures. They walked very slowly, and 
the stranger guided their steps with great 
care and tenderness. On their road the 
Christmas bells rang out, and they paused to 
listen ; and then I observed the stranger was 
trembling violently. Presently they resumed 
their way, and in a little while they reached 
the house in which the Earnshaws lived. It 
was a satisfaction to me to perceive the land- 


keeping faith with me. 

“*Good night,’ said Mrs. Earnshaw to the 
stranger, holding out her hand. ‘I can but 
thank you, sir.’ 

“The stranger took her hand, and bent 
over it; at the same time he held Raymond’s 
| hand in his. 

“Good night, sir,” again said Mrs. Earn- 
shaw. 

“Good night,’ the stranger said, in a 
singularly hoarse voice, ‘and God watch over 
you !’ 

“They passed into the house, and were 
lost to sight. And then the man walked 
away with uncertain steps. He had not 
walked far when he suddenly stopped, and 
hiding his face in his hands, burst into a pas- 
| sionate fit of tears.” 








BRACELETS AND AN EARRING. 


By CLARA THWAITES. 


Genesis xxiv. 23. 


STRANGER comes across the wild 
To win a willing bride, 
Beneath the glow of Eastern skies 
He kneels at eventide. 
And where the jewelled water springs 
To catch the sunset rays, 
Beside the city’s grey old well 
The faithful servant prays. 


Or ere the pleading of his heart 
Had urged his Master’s claim, 

Or ere had ceased upon his lip 
His Master’s well-loved name— 

An unscen influence has drawn 
The chief’s elected bride 

To meet that earnest messenger 
At quict eventide. 


Yet, peradventure, faith may fail, 
And she love’s wealth may miss— 

She may not heed the tender call— 
May lose the proffered bliss ! 

See, here are gifts! Upon her ear 
The jewelled ring is set. / 

O daughter, hearken to the call, 
Thy father’s house forget ! 


Now clasp the gold, ten shekels’ weight, 
Upon her willing hands, 

And she shall be constrained to serve, 
And drawn by golden bands. 

Now shall she follow, calm, serene, 
The lead of love’s decree— 

A traveller to an unknown bourne, 
How blest, how rich to be! 





Oh! when the messenger of grace 
Would lead us to the Lord, 

Across the desert ; to His home, 
The listening ear accord ! 

And when the Guide, the Comforter, 
Would bring us to the King, 


Oh, give obedience, 


meekness, trust— 


The bracelets and the ring ! 

















GIPSIES. 


By MARY 
Fyn genie knows gipsies ; north and 


south, east and west, they have gone 
up and down the country ever since we can 
remember. Wherever there is a common, 
there is a gipsy camp on its sward. Nor, in 
summer-time, is gipsy life altogether without 
attraction, even to house-dwelling folks ; for 
few people are so wholly without that natural 
love of fresh-air freedom which induced an 
English gentleman to take his holiday in a 
gipsy van, travelling along lanes and rural 
roads in gipsy fashion. What could be more 
delightful, at least in the sunny, leafy, flowery 
months of this pretty England of ours, than 
life camped upon soft, green, daisied sward, 
between big old-fashioned hedges, under the 
still shade of the spreading boughs of ivy- 
clambered trees, among knots of blackberries, 
honeysuckle, and dog-roses in their blossoms 
of white, and gold, and pink ! 

We are all descended from first parents 
who enjoyed the sun, and air, and freedom 
of their feet in a garden between rivers, with 
the blue sky for their ceiling and the horizon 
for their walls. And though our own land 
cannot compare with the Eden of their airy 
life, it is quite pretty enough in its way to 
make any true child of theirs look upon 
the gipsies’ primitive life moved a little with 
the envy of unconscious recollections. Even 
though our climate has destined us for dwel- 
lings, and shut us up in prison-houses for 


HARRISON. 


life, we cast no uninterested eyes at the life 
of gipsies in sunny months, as the old hunter 
is said to look over the fence that pens him 
up, at the hounds in the run he has long 
ceased to follow. 

Alas! our pretty England is too damp; its 
soft swards too often glisten with rain; even 
when the weather is fine. When the summer 
sun is shining, it shines in such a half-hearted, 
drowsy way, that in its shady nooks the 
spider’s lacy network retains its morning 
drenchings of dew until the evening. Yet are 
there about twenty thousand gipsies in Eng- 
land, resting, sleeping, living on its roadsides 
and forest lands, through the bright summer of 
their childhood and the winter of their age. 
We give the portrait of one, Mother Leather- 
head, who, though she had lived a gipsy’s 
life, lived through one hundred and fifteen 
years ; and the average of gipsy life is quite 
as long as the average of those who live in 
carpeted rooms shut within draftless doors. 

We cannot understand it, we poor pam- 
pered sleepers on feather beds, whose babies 
so soon take a chill and die of croup, how it 
is that gipsy infants can grow to men. 
Though the scent of flowers does come into 
their tent and bathe them, lying wrapped up 
in a shawl on the ground in their dusky 
corner, and the nightingale, over their heads, 
sings them to sleep again when they wake in 
the night, how do they exist when winter 
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winds are lifting their tent-cloths, and out- | 


side are frost and snow, and when the brooks 
are swollen and the rivers overflow their 
banks, and the grass is sodden by weeks of 
rain ? 

Yet all gipsies love the van and the tent, 
perhaps, as the moth loves the candle, and 
mostly abide by them, be the skies sunny or 
black with storm. 

There is much in blood. The little lemmings 
of Norway will migrate; though water inter- 
cept their onward course they turn not 


back, but still march on till they are afloat | 


and thousands of them are drowned. They 
have no better reason than that all their 
fathers have done so before them. Such may 
be the gipsies’ reason for keeping themselves 
to themselves, and stationing themselves in 
tents on the margins of our lanes: inherited 
instincts, born in them of their fathers ! 

But they have partly been driven to it. 
The English have waged a sorry battle with 
them of which we learn a good deal, that 
is far too little known, in Mr. Morwood’s 
recent book, “Our Gipsies, in City, Tent, 
and Van.”* They were gipsies, only gipsies; 
vagrants, thieves; thieves of geese and 
children ; that eat garbage and human flesh ; 
sorcerers, and fortune-tellers, in league 
with the devil, with no God; to be 
avoided, distrusted, suspected, despised, 
hated like their nearest kindred, rats, 
and weasels, and vermin. Such was 
the verdict of the English. But, on the 
other hand, they came into the world 
with tent-living mothers who were 
very tender and gentle with them. 
So that while they grew up shy and 
afraid of their white-skinned despisers, 
they grew up to love their tent-dwell- 
ing mother with all the force of their 
young, strong nature ; they were her 
sons and her daughters. And when 
inducements have come to them to 
leave their damp, airy home, they have 
found it was love that made manhood 
in their veins and home around, and 
they declined. In Mr. Morwood’s book 
are stories of gipsies who have, for 
awhile, yielded to the drawings of drier 
and warmer dwellings, but they could 
never wholly forget the dancing free- 
dom of childhood, when they went 
about in the air like a butterfly ; and 
sad for those days, they have gone back to 
the people who dwell in vans and tents and 
love the gipsies—the heart has much to do 
with the issues of life. 

* Sampson Low & Co., London, 1885. 


And, alas ! this silly world of ours has not 
| done much to win the gipsies’ heart ; it always 
| despises people it does not understand. Eng- 
| lish people are industrious, pious, and honest 
enough in their way ; kind-hearted and hos- 
| pitable are they, too, when it suits them ; but 
| nothing is more striking than their openness 
| to prejudiceagainst foreigners and all their un- 
| canny ways of living. That there could be such 
| a thing as unfairness to a foreigner could not 
| occur to them. ‘“ Heave a brick at his head ; 
| he’s an out come-ling,” is the creed of the 
villager of even to-day. About our own man- 
ners and customs we are, to say the least of it, 
a sufficiently conceited people. This has been 
all against the gipsies, with their brown skins, 
and their long stained nails, and strangely 
bright, piercing eyes, and “ gibberish” talk. 
Andsince the Reformation, there has sprung 
up a great dislike of wanderers. As far as 
Puritans knew, folks took to wandering for no 
good ; they left where they had been “ belike 
not for their good conditions.” That they 
wandered was proof that they had somehow 
deserved gaol; and that they did so, “‘practis- 
| ing quaint tricks and devices not known heere 
| at that time among us,” called for hanging. 
| Then, too, minorities have never had fair 











A Chilcott. 


| play in England (not that this is peculiar to 
| England). 


Evil reports always arise about 
them, and are rapidly circulated and readily 
believed. To be of a small minority—political, 
religious, or domestic—is always to be con- 
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demned by your neighbours, who of course | of the words they employ are of the Hindoo- 


make “national opinion” and the laws. Tojstanee family. As, for instance, in gipsy 


Sylvester Boswell. 


think and speak evil of people who do not 
hold with you is the time-honoured habit of 
the English mind. So that to attach value 
to its opinions of a people like the gipsies 
is too unreasonable. They are the voice of 
prejudice, which facts, alas! can but very 
slowly modify. 

Mr. Morwood’s book abounds with inte- 
resting facts and good feeling; yet when 
he alludes to the vague and sweeping charges 
made against gipsies, the author fails to take 
any notice of English prejudices. But let 
us begin at the beginning of gipsy history. 
It is an almost universal tradition that the 
Egyptians were the first to know the gipsies 
as strangers and sojourners. They came 
into Egypt, they themselves hold, from the 
land of the “Shepherd Kings.” This was 
in or about the year of the world 1900. 
From Egypt, at the rise of Mohamme- 
danism, they went out, because they would 
not yield their bodies and souls to the law of 
the Mohammedan faith. There seems little 
doubt that after their flight from Egypt their 
wandering up and down the free breadths of 
the East brought them to India, and that 
they remained there long enough to acquire 
some of its language ; for whether gipsies are 
found in England, Turkey, or Spain, a third 








language the name for a brook is pawnee ; 
in Hindoostanee parnee. Jtup is the 
gipsy name for silver, ruppa the Hindoo- 
stance. 

After long rest in India, their old 
enemy found them again. A warrior, 
who was a Mohammedan, made a raid 
upon that country, persuading men to 
embrace his religion by promise of de- 
capitation if they did not. The gipsies 
would not embrace it and fied or perished. 
As they once forsook Egypt, now they 
forsook India. And both, as their tra- 
ditions allege, for conscience’ sake. They 
espouse one wife, and though they do 
not take their vows to one another before 
priests—they are a people entirely with- 
out priests—they love their wives, and 
maintain them and their children, and 
treat them with great faithfulness. When 
a people has such wholesome practices, 
though they wed only under a forest 
tree, or in a gravel pit, how can they be 
Mohammedans ? 

From India they went forth into a 
land, they knew not whither. They had 
long ago tried the East, they this time 
try the West. They go along the shores 
of the Persian Gulf, by the deserts of Arabia, 
into the then prosperous lands of Turkey, and 
from thence, possibly again by Mohammedan 
influences, they spread themselves over Wes- 
tern and Northern Europe. Gipsy vans and 
tents soon dotted the margins of the high 
roads and grassy forests of Germany. Its 
woodmen stood and stared at them, and their 
wives were by no means pleased to have 
such unlucky-looking neighbours, and picked 
up their babies as they passed. Little 
children thought they had seen the hideous 
giants and monsters of their fairy tales 
when they chanced to see any of these 
dark skins on the road and were frightened. 
Where had they sprung from? We can pic- 
ture some kindly hearts taking them some- 
thing to eat, and feeling frightened, and 
trembling as they heard their strange tongue 
thanking them, and saw their hands so 
brown, their twinkling eyes so full of fire. 
Who were they ? What were they ? Surely, 
to rustics in those days it must have been a 
terrible thing to have seen a strange people 
strangely dressed, with strange tongue, sud- 
denly appearing and camping close by their 
defenceless huts. What had they come for ? 
If country folks were scared awhile, no 
wonder. 
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It was in or about 1408 that they made their 
exodus from India. In 1414 they appeared in 


Germany; in 1418 they were seen in Switzer- | 


land ; in 1422 in Italy, and in 1472 in Spain. 
We are not without plenty of ground for 
imagining that nowhere did these exiles 
receive a welcome. 
they found new enemies. 
fusal of hospitalities to the Virgin and Son,” 
with a Joshua’s zeal Catholic princes “ fell 
upon them both great and small.” They 
seem to have been regarded as not of the 


7 the mother gorilla. 
When men conceit 
themselves on be- 


longing to the 
“human” world 
' they never do; as 
the poor gipsies 
found, “ Human- 
ity” so-called has 
its Pharisees ; its rollicking and its strictest 
sects. Its priests denounced them as wizards 
and sorcerers; its farmers, as vagabonds 
XIV—34 


In their new Canaan | 
For “their re- 





|“ human” race, and received the wicked 
treatment with which Catholic and Protestant 
alike lord it over what 

is called “the mere 

animal world.” Of 

one prince it is men- A) 
tioned that coming 
upon a woman with 
a baby he set his VT > 
hounds to run her 
down, as huntsmen 
nowadays run down 







and thieves, and it soon was common con- 
sent that they were to be got rid of by burn- 
ing and hanging. This was the verdict 
of unhappy Europe. Gipsy children, when 
they had wandered from the density of 
the forests into which gipsies were driven, 
| and were caught, were whipped and branded. 
| Of course it would meanwhile do them good 
| till they were old enough to have forgotten 
| it, and were of proper age for the stake. 
Robberies, murders, and all sorts of mal- 
practices and crimes committed by the na- 
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tives of a country—Spaniards, Germans, | winds among the branches and the murmur 
Htalians, were charged by their perpetrators | of the brooks among the mosses. 





A Stanley (fortune-teller). 


*on the gipsies, and believed; these unnatural- 
looking foreigners, whose eyes were so black, 
were made the scapegoats of the sins of the 
people. And rulers drove them into the 
wilderness or hanged them, and then went 
and kissed their Madonna. 

Jesus had stretched out His arms over the 
whole world nailed to the Cross, to cor- 
rect such sinful conceits, to break down 
all walls of partition between man and 
man, and let the light of one God and 
Father of us all shine in upon us and 
make us feel ourselves of one blood, one 
household, one brotherhood ; but His 
good times have not come yet ; and they 
were farther off then. But happily there 
were grand cities of refuge then ; trees 
of the Lord’s right hand planting and 
vast tracts of uninhabited lands, under 
the shelter of the countless acres of 
forest, too far away alike from the walls 
of castle and hamlet for their enemies to 
see the blue coil of their fires. As their 
grandfathers before them had found 
refuge from Mohammedan persecutors 
under Indian palm-tree and banyan, 
so now these homeless people found re- 
fuge and present help from the “Chris- 
tian” princes of Europe in the thickets 
under the ever-green pines of the Chris- 
tian’s God, where they eat their meals of 
herbs and wild birds, to the songs of the 








Here and there, too, there must have 
been kind and courageous dwellers even 
in castles, who did their best to soften 
the hard lot of the gipsies, in whose 
glens and mountain woods they found 
rest and shelter and safety, in whose 
little towns, even, they might show 
themselves with their little wares and 
arts on the market-days. But through- 
out Europe generally they were driven 
from every source of income, not daring 
to show themselves openly. What 
wonder, then, if some of the liberty 
which springs from having hunger and 
hungry children, and all means of live- 
lihood forbidden, got into their blood, 
and gave a little justification to the 
charge of stealing? And with whom 
rested the guilt of it? Surely with the 
blind so-called patriotism and stupid 
so-called virtue, which absolutely drove 
them to this or to seeing their children 
starve before their eyes. The com- 
monest of gipsy proverbs seems an echo 
of the stress of these times. ‘ Del sor 
mush a sigaben to Kair his jivoben.” (Give 
every man a chance to make his living.) 

Mr. Morwood favours the idea that the 
name gipsy has been given for the people’s 
dishonesty, that it is from “ Gyps,” a name 
for the valets of University undergraduates, 
given because of their thieving habits, from 
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the Greek for vulture (yw); but this pro- 
verb of theirs does not sound like the proverb 
of a thievish people. And, though it had 
been so given, and by way of a brand too, it 
would not on that account have been just. 
A patriot’s opinion of a foreigner is at best 
not worth much. 

But is it likely that the people themselves 
would have adopted it, embraced it, and have 
even been proud of it, carrying it with them 
into every country into which they have 
gone, never using any other, if this were its 
origin and meaning? There would be a 
refreshing simplicity about a thief who 
should go about announcing to everybody 
that he was on ticket-of-leave, which would 
be crowned by his expecting after that to 
have a chance of earning his living. 

The name Gipsy, too, was given in Hin- 
doostan, where we may suppose Oxford 
undergraduates were not a very important 
body. And though Greek was once the 
language of the Roman world, it was never 
the language of Hindoostan. This attempt 
to lug in a bit of university slang against 
the gipsy is an illustration of how innocently 
prejudice can find its materials of justifica- 
tion, and judge aside from all facts and tra- 
ditions, and the simplest elements of historical 
criticism. 

It is in 1616 we first read of gipsies in 
England. At that time it was believed they 
had been here about one hundred years ; that 
they had come here for no good reason was 
a foregone conclusion. The author who 
alludes to them was struck with their pic- 
turesque appearance as they came through 
the English streets in the simple gaieties of 
their procession with their king, one Giles 
Hather, and their queen, one Calot. Pos- 
sibly they had hoped, with their spruce dress 
and crown of bindweed and wild roses, to 
win the good-will of the English folks, and 


. find a place of peace at last. And, as for the 


common people, the author tells us they were 
somewhat successful. With mere “country 
wenches ” and “ loyterers,” they “ purchased 
for themselves great credit.” They misguided 
silly women into fancy-gilded palaces with 
princes by their side, kneeling courtiers at 
their feet, and jewelled crowns upon their 
brow, and all manner of pretty dresses in 
their drawers. Of course the gipsies, being 
Easterns, could not understand how it could 
be wrong to relieve the monotony of boor 
life by little fairy tales like these, if it pleased 
them ; oriental minds never can do so. But 
the learned were narrow and the pious cruel. 
Once persecuted because they would not 


| domestic use. 


? 


give “hospitalities to the Virgin and Son,’ 
they are now persecuted because they make 
gladder the lives of rural Alices by a minute 
or two in Wonderland, and all for a farthing! 
They extemporise nursery fictions at cottage 
doors, and make simple country folks their 
heroes. That most virtuous King Henry VIII. 
could not forgive such “ deceiving the people, 
and banished such deceivers from the land. 








An umbrella-mender. 


Good Queen Bess followed with heavy“ fines 
on ships’ captains who gave gipsies ship-room. 
Those who frequented their company were 
felons “without benefit of clergy.” Pious 
Judge Hall hanged thirteen of them at one 
|assize. Borrow says, “The gibbets of Eng- 
land groaned and creaked under gipsy car- 
| casses.” During the day gipsies were obliged 
| to creep into hiding, and with the growth of 
Puritanism grew the bitterness of their lot. 
They were in league with the devil, sorcerers, 
witches ; in God’s name, to be driven off the 
face of the earth. If, after this, gipsies had 
‘resorted to murder, what wonder? Yet, not 
| the wildest prejudice has ever hinted at such 
natural revenge. Gipsy history here has 
'been much more to the credit of the gipsy 
‘than of ourselves. Murder has all been on 
| one side; the side of the English. 

To-day we see them wandering up and 
| down, engaged in their various humble and 
useful pursuits: makers and hawkers of 
| baskets, clothes-pegs, brooms, and articles of 
They grind scissors, and 
knives, and razors; deal in tin wares, and 
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mend pots and pans, chairs and 
umbrellas ; but they endure every 
day a spice of the old hatred, diluted 
at best into curt civility. There 
is in the English of to-day the relic 
of that prejudice and pride which 
in “the good old days” martyred 
their forefathers. That woman 
there, with her baby swung from 
her neck by a shawl, standing with 
her hand on your half-opened gate, 
looking up at your window with 
her two snmall black eyes and brown 
weather-worn face set in its grizzly 
curly hair, asking in her low, 
strong voice, “ Any clothes - pegs 
to-day, ma’am—any clothes-pegs ?” 
is a survivor of a bitter persecution ; 
she is the child of what your 
priests and magistrates did not 
catch ; do not be curt with her. 
Her companions still deal out 
happy fortunes for a little silver 
coin, and still happier for a larger 
one, and still they are counted 
thieves and vagabonds. To sour- 
minded country gentlemen they 
are especially abominable. Before 
our magistrates there has been a 
good deal of false witness and false 
swearing against them, which has not always 
been discovered before sentence had passed 
and was executed. Yet, even when it has been 
discovered, nobody has cared to prosecute 
the perjured man. Of course not ; nobody 
liked gipsies! If the charge was not true, it 
ought to have been true! A gipsy’s name 
was not worth clearing ; only a gipsy! Even 
nineteenth-century judges have allowed their 
prejudices against gipsies to influence their 
decisions in matters of life and death. In 
condemning two men to death at the Win- 
chester Lent Assizes, in 1827, for theft, one 
was recommended to mercy, and the other 
was not because he was a gipsy. That one 
gipsy is out of gaol is not for want of ready 
belief of evil charges against them and ever 
watchful vigilance of farmers and _ police. 
Anybody who makes them “move on,” or 
gets them locked up, is rendering national 
service ; so it is held by not afew. Some 
have found it in their hearts to imprison 
them for merely ¢enting in their lanes. So 
recently as 1864, the magistrates of Sale, 
near Manchester, sent seven gipsies to prison 
for sleeping wnder a tent instead of a roof! 
The wicked things! Why did they not sleep 
under a roof, and be as good and wise and 
all that sort of thing as their judges, who did 





Isaac Jowles (a gipsy king). 


{this worse than crime? It was the cruelty 
| of cowardice : they said it was to clear their 
| neighbourhood of disturbing pests! It isa 
horrible thing how much unreasonable hatred 
and “banish! imprison! kill!” can be in- 
herited in the blood. We may look at gipsies 
boiling over with our forefathers’ hatred. 

I have read of a gentleman farmer who 
| ordered his son to shoot robins. ‘ You may 


shoot the robins,” he gravely said, “ because 
they get through holes into the granary and 
eat the corn.” Poor redbreasts! What ig- 
norance and prejudice ! Had they swallowed 
but one single grain of his corn there would 
have been no need to shoot them; they 
would have died of it. Bad traditions ! 
These it is that sow most of the hatreds and 
crimes and sorrows of this groaning creation. 

Gazing upon these men and women, so poor, 
with such slender stock in trade, in their skins 
that are tanned like leather, we see a lowly 
and contented people, lowlier and more con- 
tented than most people are nowadays. There 
is great variety amongst them. Some are 
lovely as ever mansion walls contained, others 
are plain and ugly ; some die early, some live 
to old age ; here there is an affectionate and 
dutiful son; there, one unnatural and rebel- 
lious—a trouble and disgrace. Mothers go 
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to bed and sleep in peace, and toss with 
family care, much as mothers of a whiter face. 
Families have their feuds ; flames of rage and 
greed burn amongst them ; they will belabour 
their ass or strike a woman ; and some are 
never so happy as when they can ease the 
ache of somebody’s heart, share a meal with 
a sick neighbour, or give a stray dog a bone. 
For them, to do any of the little good a gipsy’s 
hand can do in a gipsy’s world, that is enough. 

They are not mere families—they are a 
people ; proud, too, of their race. Some en- 
thusiasts darken their babies’ skins with stains 
of herbs to make them more deeply of their 
own people—gipsies of the gipsies ; for they 
wander through our streets with no envy 
of our ceiled houses, and seldom marry to 
their whiter-skinned neighbours. There are 
amongst them wise and ignorant, aristocrat 
and plebeian, prince and subject — ancient 
families whose names are in the gipsy Dooms- 
day-book, and kings and queens of royal 
lineage. The Kelso Chronicle, some time ago, 
gave an account of the ceremony and gaieties 
of the election of the Scottish Queen Esther, 
with herwreath of traveller’s-joy for her crown 
and boughs of the forest waved for banners. 
Lacking though she does the common creden- 
tials of royalty, as the vulgar count royal cre- 
dentials—velvet and precious metals and 
stones—yet she probably sits in a throne 
more ancient than many of the thrones of 
the modern world. They have seemingly been 
a separate people from before the Czesars were 
known. 

There are clans, and dialects of clans. Ac- 
cording tothe learned gipsy, Sylvester Boswell, 
the tongue of the gipsies whose head-quarters 
are the NewForest and Hampshire has charac- 
teristics distinguishing it from the tongue of 
the gipsies of Kent, and the tongue of those, 
again, from the gipsies who live on the fringe 
of London. The speech of the eastern side 
of England differs from that of the Black 
Country. There is a dialect of the North, 
and one of Wales, and one of Scotland, yet 
substantially they have but one language. 

Various clans have settled down into their 
own natural territory. But gipsies are all 
travellers; they move up and down right 
through the island. A gipsy woman I had 
spoken to in the New Forest I afterwards 
met in the north of London. And a friend 
knew one who saw the same company of 
gipsics in Littlehampton that he had previ- 
ously seen in Scotland. From whatever land 
they have originally migrated, they have an 
unconquerable love of roving. Different clans 





any charge to their people ; they honourably 
earn their own living. If it were possible for 
a gipsy of the royal blood to be so unlike his 
ancestors as to be idle, he would have no 
chance of election to their simple throne. 

It seems to be the privilege of Englishmen 
to insult gipsies as to their honesty, to say, 
“Thief! thief!” when they have the chance 
of speaking with any. The author of this 
book tells us that a nobleman coolly said to 
a gipsy he met, “ Tue burra tschur!” which 
meant, “Thou art a great thief!” It wasa 
woman, too, to whom he spoke. She contra- 
dicted him. The author himself tells us how 
he entertained one of his gipsy friends with 
a poem in gipsy tongue (which he gives us), 
amounting to the same charge against the 
lot of them; and his friend frowned. We 
English might have no criminal calendar. 
The hundreds of thousands of thefts by 
our own race say nothing to this insolence. 
What such stone-throwing means to the 
throwers, I know not, but I look, and with 
the gipsy, frown. Robert Burns’s lines, so well 
quoted by the author in another connection, 
might well have occurred in these moods of 
imperious virtue— 

“ Then gently scan your brother Man, 
Still genilier sister Woman ; 
Tho’ they may gang a kennin wrang, 
To step aside is human.” 

It surely goes without the saying that 
there are some stories in English ballads 
quite equal to “The Poisoned Porker,” and 
which are also all too true, and “a disgrace 
to the people” we belong to. What would 
Mr. Morwood and the Earl have thought of 
some foreigner airing his bit of English by 
poking these in a moralistic way at them ? 

Mr. Morwood’s book is full of interesting 
information, collected from all sources, as 
well as incidents which show gipsies and us 
to be much alike in infirmities and vices, 
and also in virtues; and it seems too bad to. 
classify and promulgate such incidents as are 
a disgrace to them, and which they them- 
selves regard as such, as in any way repre- 
sentative of them. A large volume might 
be collected of not very creditable, indeed, I 
think of much more discreditable doings of 
Englishmen from any morning’s newspapers. 

Separate as gipsies are, they seem to have 
taken largely to English surnames; in the 
first place, possibly, as a shelter from perse- 
cution, for surely there is something in a 
name. Smith may be far from loving his 
curious neighbour Jones, but he is not so 
near to doing precisely the reverse of loving 


have their own kings, but none of them are | as he would have been had the queer man 
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had to boot a very brown skin, and eyes 
strangely black and bright, with Abdul Jaél 
Yakwhamee for a name. George Greenwood, 
Alice Lee, Tom Crow, instead of their proper 
Hindoo names, testify how small persecu- 
tors’ prejudices are; they are made to flame 
up by an uncanny name. 

One little peep into gipsies at church shows 
how much gipsies and we are one. “Oh, 
what a fine building! and what a grand 
window that was!” said one, after leaving 
the service. “And wasn’t the big organ 
beautiful!” said another ; “ And so was the 
high pillars that reached to the roof—to hold 
it up, I suppose,” said one of the boys. “Yes, 
and so was all them ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
faces as was stuck on the walls all round,” 
said a child of seven or eight. “ But the 
young ladies was the prettiest sight to my 
liking !” said a young man. “ And to mine, 
too!” said another. “Oh, but I like the 
singing by the little girls the best!” said a 
young woman. “ What girls ?” was inquired 
by the author. “The girls in their white 
bed-gowns ” (chorister boys); “ they looked 
so clean and nice!” One old man alone 
spoke of the worship, and of God. Is it not 
a fair sample of the effect of church upon 
ourselves, save that the company and the 
pillars have lost their freshness to us # 

It is not surprising to find that they suffer 
much from rheumatism and typhus fever, and 
have a mortal dread of small-pox. We have 
a little unity with their life in such things, 
and we feel perfectly to understand them, 
too, in the peeps we get into gipsy courtships 
and marriage. In spite of our differing ways, 
the tales of maidens’ love and brides’ first 
joy make us feel the true unity of our race. 
And when we are led with them to their 
burials, and see poor Rachel in her now de- 
solate tent, weeping for her children, we 
know the voice of her lamentations. Their 
ways are strangely separated from ours, their 
hearts are familiar: they throb with timid 
loves, and break with mourner’s woes; they 
smile and are happy ; they wail and are sad. 
It is here in our human nature we are “all 
of one,” where we have the grand experience of 
brotherhood and sisterhood! Offspring of 
one God, we sometimes do “come to our- 
selves.” It was to us all that He who knew | 








what was in the hearts of men, said, “ When 
ye pray, say Our Father.” Mr. Morwood 
gives us the gipsies’ manner of that prayer : 
“Our Father, who dwellest there in the 
heaven, may Gentile and gipsy love thy 
name ; thy kingdom come ; may they do thy 
word here on earth as it is done there in 
heaven. Give us to-day our daily bread, and 
forgiveus, indebted to thee, as we forgive them 
indebted to us. Suffer not that we fall into 
temptation ; take us out from all evil. Thine 
is the kingdom, my God, thine the strong hand, 
thine all goodness in all time. Aye, truth.” 

The Hindoos say that there are seventy- 
four and a half religions in the world, and 
that the “half ” belongs to the gipsies. Many 
English people will be surprised by the Hin- 
doo liberality. ‘ Have gipsies even so much 
as half a religion?” Well, they christen their 
children, have sponsors (at one time a most 
needful precaution, for the parents’ lives 
were in constant peril, now from Moham- 
medan, now from Catholic, now from Puri- 
tan), and their sponsors are far more re- 
ligiously regarded than are ours, And 
though, like many English, they do not go 
to church, unlike the bulk of such, they 
train their children to pray, and probably as 
frequently does “Our Father who dwellest 
there in the heaven ” arise from baby lips in 
the tents and vans of England’s green lanes 
and commons as from the cottages and larger 
dwellings of her village and city streets. 
On a fine evening, while standing with a gipsy, 
Mr. Morwood saw a gipsy child’s good-night. 
“Good-night, dadi,” said a bounding little 
girl, who had finished her free use of her 
limbs for that day at least; “I’m going to 
bed.” Her father lifted her up, kissed hcr, 
and said, “Good-night, my chavi ; God bless 
you!” And, as if the liveliness of the girl 
might make her forgetful, he continued, 
“Mind you say your prayers before you go 
to bed.” It was all naturally and beautifully 
done; and from his gipsy tent—as from 
Abraham’s, when Isaac slipped off to bed— 
her little limbs tired with her scamper over 
the open country where it was pitched, there 
went up a child’s prayer—in this case the 
prayer taught by Jesus—to His God and our 
God, His Father and our Father. And the 
child slept. 
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LITTLE HOMES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
By HESBA STRETTON. 
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By training a 


is a faulty one. 
is spreading and deepening. 
child as one in a hundred we produce a 


machine, and generally abad machine. This 
is often the case when the training is con- 
ducted on the most costly scale ; but when it 
is applied to pauper children, and the funds 
come from the poor rates, there is the barest 
chance for a child to come out of the mill 
with any real character of its own. Exces- 
sive ignorance of the commonest details of 
daily work disables him from standing on 
his own feet in the battle of life; and only 
in a home, where the numbers are small 
enough to resemble in some degree a family, 
can this ignorance be avoided. 

Possibly this training in hundreds may 
answer for boys whose work will be of a set 
pattern almost approaching to machinery ; 
but for girls it is fatal. In the small duties 
of home, on which the comfort and welfare of 
the family mainly depend, there should be a 
quick and constant power of adaptability, 
meeting every little emergency as it arises. 


» Every woman knows how infinitely varied 


the trifling details of house life are. What 
then can be a worse preparation than being 
a@ unit in a numerous crowd, moved in a 
mass, like soldiers in drill, whose sole duty 
is blind obedience? To be awaked at a 
certain moment, fed at a certain moment, 
ordered hither and thither with no exercise 
of personal will; to have everything done 
for one except the simplest personal duties; 
to know neither father nor mother, brother 
nor sister, yet to be always surrounded by 
persons of our own age and our own sex, 
which of us could expect such a preparation 
to be a fit one for the ever-changing action 
necessary for passing creditably through life ? 


with chil- | 





a | THINK | In the place of this mechanical training, 

there| | nothing could be better than that in the two 
Z\ is little | Homes for Children I have lately visited. 
doubt in| | As I think the individual education of girls 


even more important than that of boys, I 
shall speak first of the Girls’ Home, 29, 
Fitzwilliam Road, Clapham. In this little 
Home, twelve girls and a baby boy are at 
present living under the charge of a matron. 
The girls leave for service at the age of four- 
teen, and may all therefore be looked upon 
as children, some of them being only infants. 
The life is, as much as possible, a home life, 
with the exception that the surroundings are 
very much better than the home life of our 
London poor, and afford more facilities for 
preparing them for service. For instance, 
there is one carpeted room which has to be 
brushed out, and the furniture dusted, giving 
the young housemaid some idea of her future 
work ; there are also slips of carpet and door 
mats to be shaken. In the kitchen there is 
crockery to be washed up, which will break 
if carelessly handled, in the place of tin pan- 
nikins such as are used in large pauper 
schools. The washing of clothes is man- 
aged at home in the ordinary manner, 
not in vast quantities and by the aid of 
machinery; and then there is ironing to be 
done, as the little maids will have to do it 
by- and- by in middle-class houses. Simple 
cookery is learned, for they must help to 
prepare their own meals, All the fit training 
for their future life comes to them, here a 
little and there a little ; with an equal and 
natural development of mind and body, 
which sends them out into this troublesome 
world ready to lessen its troubles instead 
of increasing them. 

The children go to school for ordinary 
school lessons, and are thus brought into 
some wholesome contact with outside life, 
which would be impossible if they were dealt 
with in much larger numbers. They sit in 
the same classes with children who are not 
paupers; and they feel no difference between 
them. What difference there may be is to 
their own advantage. For they are not 
dressed in uniforms ; there is no badge upon 
them. Cleaner pinafores and less anxious 
faces distinguish them from the other 
scholars perhaps ; ; for they are not workhouse 
children here, but come from the little Home 
which shelters them so kindly. They come 
from it willingly, and run back to it happily, 
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when school is over. It is often the first 
and only home they have ever known. 

And it continues to be their home long 
after they have left it. There is a room set 
apart for the girls out at service to occupy 
when their holidays come. On Sunday 
afternoons those who have places near at 
hand run in to see their Matron, and spend 
the evening with her and the children, as if 
she was indeed their mother. The Sunday 
evening tea-table is somewhat crowded, for 
they take their meals together always, and 
that pleasant Sunday meal welcomes the 
“ old girls,” who have come home for a few 
hours. The little ones listen to the fresh 
news coming from the life they will enter 
upon by-and-by ; and when their turn comes 
they do not feel that everything is quite 
strange. 

The Boys’ Home, Clapham Park 
Road, is conducted on the same plan, and 
under the same management. It contains 
twenty boys under fourteen years of age. 
In neither Home is there any attempt to 
establish a fictitious relationship by calling 


122 


any 


the Master and Matron father and mother. | 


This is, I think, by far the wiser course, as 
the simplest truthfulness is always the best ; 
but there can be no doubt of the almost 
paternal interest of the Master and Matron 
towards their charges. Each boy is dealt 
with as far as possible with individual care 
and kindness. Here, too, they come home 
to spend their holidays. There is a fair- 
sized garden at the back of the house, very 
neatly kept, with pens where rabbits and 
fowls bear witness to having very good care. 
All the work of the house is done by the 
boys, with no other conveniences than those 
to be found in ordinary dwellings. Boys 
who have passed the required standard are 
allowed to go out to work, some for the 
mornings only, others for the whole day ; 
thus beginning their career before they finally 
quit the Home. In these cases instruction 
is given in the evening. They go out of the 
house to school, as do the girls ; and though 
I was told they wore a uniform, I could not 
distinguish the badge by which they were 


marked out from other boys, unless it was 
the special whiteness of their collars, and the 
comfortable look of their warm great-coats 
as they ran into the Sunday-school on the 
Sunday afternoon I visited them. In all 
practicable ways they are placed on a level 
with the lot which will be theirs when they 
turn out into the world. 

This is an excellent way of bringing up 
our pauper and destitute children. When I 
think of our large schools, with children 
numbered by hundreds, whose minds are 
brought into no contact with minds of a 
different order, and whose bodies are ex- 
posed to the many contagious disorders 
always rife among children of a low type; 
when I think of the aimless routine of their 
days, and the fatal monotony of them ; or of 
their terrible ignorance of actual life, which 
is the worst ignorance of all, my heart aches 
for them. But the remedy is simple. These 
small Homes under Government Inspection, 
and under a Committee of Management, 
might be multiplied all over our land. The 
cost would be less to the rate-payers in the 
present, and would materially lessen the 
rates in the future. The Home-bred chil- 
| dren would not drift back, as I fear pauper 
| children often do, to the workhouse ; and the 

naturally trained apprentices and domestic 
servants, who left the Homes, would take 
their places in our country as decent and 
self-supporting classes. 

| The expenditure of these Homes cannot 
be altogether legally met by the payment of 
the guardians of the poor, and some portion 
| of the income must depend upon the good- 
| will and co-operation of subscribers. This 
jneeds scarcely more than a word. In no 
way can we give to the poor more effectually 
| than whilst they are children. To give to 
| the adult poor is generally to stultify St. 
Paul’s saying, “If any man will not work 
neither shall he eat.” But no such danger 
| exists in dealing with little ones who are 
| orphan or destitute. Of them we may use 
our Lord’s own words, “The poor ye have 
always with you, and whensoever ye will, ye 
may do them good.” 
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A SMILE. 


By WALTER MORISON, D.D. 


IKE the sky with sunbeam, 
Like a room with fire-gleam, 
. How a face is lit up with a smile! 
I saw it to-day, 
As I toiled on my way, 
And it shortened the road a good mile. 


How the eye kindles bright, 
And the teeth sparkle white— 
Ivory keys o’er which joy’s fingers run— 
How the dimpled cheeks shine 
With a radiancy fine ! 
My heart feels the touch of their sun. 








Mighty magic of MIND, 
By the flesh unconfined, 


Writing quick with unseen spirit-hand ! 
What mysteries lurk, 
What deep-hid powers work, 

Then flash in the face at thy wand! 


Just one little word said— 
It is life from the dead ; 
How the features, so sombre and still, 
Become suddenly bright 
With gold ripples of light, 
Raised by the wind-touch of thy will! 


Give me, dear Christ, Love’s heart, 
Thine own true better part, 
Blesséd storage of sunshine within ! 
That each new day I live 
I some gladness may give, 
And smile away some cloud of sin. 








SERMONS ON THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


IV.—KNOWN BY ITS FRUITS. 
By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them.”— Marr. viz. 20. 


y kn principle of our blessed Lord is 

capable alike of a universal and of an 
individual application. It is astonishing, 
when we think of the matter, how few and 
how simple are the rules which alone are 
necessary to guide the conduct of mankind. 
Nor are those rules in the least degree 
doubtful. The witness borne to them by 
every voice of nature, of experience, and of 
revelation in every age of the history of the 
world is absolutely unanimous. They are as 
universal as our race, as individual as our- 
selves. No people has ever framed its laws in 
accordance with them, without finding their 
necessity and blessedness.s No man, no 
woman has ever moulded life in obedience 
to them without saving their life thereby 
from failure and shipwreck, and without 
brightening it with the sunlight of that best 
happiness, which, even in the midst of sorrow 
and trial, God never withholds from them 
that love Him. 

Now, these truths were put to the test on 
a scale peculiarly vast after the death of 
Christ. The feebleness of the instruments 
which secured the victory of Christianity 
was designed, as we are expressly told, to 
prove that conduct and character are of 
transcendently higher importance than genius 
or force; that the ultimate government of 
the world is not by might, nor by power, 
but by the Spirit of our God. He chose the 
foolish things of the world to confound the 
wise, and the weak things of the world to 
confound those that were mighty ; and base 
things and things despised, yea, and things 
which are not, to bring to nought things 
which are. 

The intellect of Greece was keen, her 
poetry splendid, her art unrivalled, her elo- 
quence overwhelming ; and yet when the 
poor worn Jew of Tarsus trod the streets of 
Athens a hunted, persecuted man; when his 
bent frame and feeble steps passed along her 
avenues of noble sculpture ; when his strange 
words were jeered at by philosophers under 
the shadow of the Acropolis ; when— 


“The haughty Stoic passed in gloomy state, 
The heartless cynic scowled his grovelling hate, 
And the soft garden’s rose-encircled child \ 
Smiled unbelief and shuddered as he smil’d,” 


who could have believed that the might and 
glory of the future was with him, not with 
those philosophic and gifted Athenians ? 
Who would have guessed that, in spite of 





her egis, and flaming helm, and threatening 
spear, the awful Pallas of the Acropolis 
should be forced to resign her Parthenon to 
the humble Virgin of Nazareth? Then that 
same suffering missionary who had been ridi- 
culed in Athens was dragged a prisoner to 
Rome. At that time her Czxsar seemed 
omnipotent, her iron arms unconquerable. 
And Rome did not yield without a desperate 
struggle. She strove to crush and extirpate 
this “execrable superstition” (as her great 
writers called Christianity) with sword and 
flame ; she made Christianity a treason ; she 
made her Coliseum swim with the massacre 
of its martyrs. Yet it was all in vain! The 
worshippers of the Capitol succumbed before 
the worshippers in the Catacombs. The 
thirty legions, the white-robed senators, the 
ivory sceptre, the curule chair, were all de- 
feated by the Cross, which was the vilest em- 
blem of a slave’s torture, and the greatest of 
earthly empires in the plenitude of her 
power embraced the gospel preached by the 
unlettered peasants of the race which they 
most despised. Why was it? It was be- 
cause a tree is known by its fruits, and every 
tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is 
hewn down and cast into the fire. The fruits 
of heathendom had been selfishness, and 
cruelty, and corruption ; the fruits of Chris- 
tianity were love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
temperance, goodness, faith, meekness, 
charity, and the leaves of that tree were for 
the healing of the nations. 

We are naturally reminded at this time of 
the dawn of Christianity, because during this 
year a little newly-discovered book has been 
published, which was written by an unknown 
Christian in the first century of our era. It 
is called, “The Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles,” and was written by a man who 
might have grasped in friendship the hand of 
Paul or John; nay, whose young eyes may 
possibly have gazed on the Lord of Life. 
Most seasonably does it remind us of what 
Christianity was in the golden dawn of its 
early purity. In a complicated age like our 
own, in an age when Christianity is engaged 
in a death-struggle with various forms of un- 
belief, and is entangled in a thousand enfeeb- 
ling elements of conventionality and com- 
promise, it is most deeply desirable for us to 
remind ourselves of what Christianity in its 


| very essence was and is, to look once moro 
‘ 
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at the rock whence we were hewn, and the 
hole of the pit whence we were digged. 

1. The little book is not, indeed, a state- 
ment of Christian doctrines. They are as- 
sumed as known already. It is addressed to 
Catechumens—in other words, to converts 
from heathendom, who had already learnt to 
believe in the Father who made, in the Son 
who redeemed, in the Holy Ghost who sanc- 
tifieth. Starting from this basis, the instruc- 
tion given to these candidates for baptism is 
not unlike the preparation given to our own 
candidates for confirmation. ‘The Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles,” as here represented, 
reduces itself to this: the duty and blessed- 
ness of a holy life; the sustenance and re- 
newal of that life by sacramental connection 
with Him who is the Lord. 

2. Accordingly, the first section of the book 
is purely moral. It is called the Two Ways 
—the Way of Life, and the Way of Death. 
The writer, like the Apostles, feels that a 
Christian profession without a holy life is but 
a sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. He 
therefore lays down in the plainest manner 
that the way of righteousness is life—that it 
is a way of health and safety, of strength 
and joy; and that the way of sin and vice 
is the way of shame, of ruin, and of death. 
The converts to which these instructions are 
addressed came from amidst the degradations 
of Paganism. Their lot may have been cast in 
cities like Athens, wholly given to gossip and 
idolatry ; or in marts like Corinth, the head- 
quarters of a seething corruption; or amid 
the meanness and misery of the neglected 
masses in vile, slave-crowded capitals like 
Rome or Ephesus; or in little provincial 
towns like Pompeii or Herculaneum, which 
in their outward brightness were as whitened 
sepulchres, defiled with every form of abomi- 
nation. It was necessary, therefore, that 
they should be taught—nor is it possible to 
Open any newspaper, on any day in the year, 
without the proof that it is still necessary 
that men should be taught—as the first ele- 
ments of Christian morality, that against 
fraud, and cruelty, and lust, the Almighty 
has fixed the stern prohibition of His eternal 
laws ; that the way of Mammon, the way of 
greed and luxury, the way of guilty self- 
indulgences, the way of murder, and adul- 
tery, and theft, are the broad path which 
leadeth to destruction; that lies and dis- 
honesty may be long-lived, but doomsday 
comes to them in the end ; and that modesty, 
and holiness, and purity, and self-denial, are 
the way of life which alone leadeth to ful- 
ness of joy. 





The teaching of the Psalm we have just 
chanted will never be superfluous: “ Lord, 
who shall dwell in Thy tabernacle, and who 
shall rest upon Thy holy hill? Even he 
that hath clean hands and a pure heart; who 
hath not lifted up his hands to vanity, nor 
sworn to deceive his neighbour. He shall 
receive the blessing of the Lord, and 
righteousness for the God of his salvation.” 

3. And this teaching is given in the sim- 
plest way. “The Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles” shares the characteristics of all 
the literature which has come down to us 
from the earliest Christian age. In literary 
form it cannot compare for a moment with 
the great classics of Greece and Rome. It 
does not fascinate us with the charm of 
genius, or overwhelm us with the pomp of 
rhetoric, or dazzle us with the flashing gleams 
of wit. In its prohibition of vice it has none 
of the gloom and grandeur of Tacitus, or the 
rushing denunciation of Juvenal. Why, then, 
was it that the future of the nations lay with 
the writers of such humble little treatises as 
this ? It was because they offered to the world 
something intrinsically diviner, and infinitely 
more needful, than eloquence or intellect— 
even a deep and living piety. The spirit 
which glows in these early Christian writers 
is that of the warmest love to God and the 
deepest interest in man as man. The pure, 
vigorous morality which sprang from these 
feelings was the one thing most needed for a 
world effete with the decrepitude of vice. 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” While 
the works of every contemporary heathen 
author reek with the sickening details of 
folly, vice, and crime, these humble Christian 
pastors are ever burning with love to God 
and men, exhorting to a life of purity in 
imitation of the life of Christ. Now here 
you have the secret of Christianity. Tertul- 
lian gives it when he says, “ You heathens 
live wicked lives; we only are innocent.” 
Hermas gives it when he describes the tower 
of the Church as upheld, not by its inherent 
strength, but by the fair, flower-like hands 
of a choir of virgins, who are Love, and Faith, 
and Purity, and Temperance, and Peace. 

4. Some one, however, may say that the 
better heathens also preached morality, and 
preached it with a passion and a grace which, 
in these early Christian writers, is never 
found. Yes; but the power of Christianity 
lay in this: it gave to moral laws which 
were as old as the world itself a new inten- 
sity ; it enforced them with diviner sanctions ; 
it brightened them with fresh hopes; it en- 
dowed men with spiritual life to realise their 
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obligations, and uplifted them with super- 
natural assistance to fulfil these demands. 
The theory of morality is valueless unless it 
has power also to secure its practice. Why 
was it that truths which had failed to sway 
the conscience of corrupted Greece when 
wrapped in the golden haze of Plato’s imagi- 
native eloquence, or when they were pub- 
lished in the busy haunts of Athens by 
Socrates— 
“That white soul, clothed in a Satyr’s form, 
Which shone beneath the laurels day by day, 
And clad with mighty faith in truth and right, 
Doubted men’s doubts away ;” 
why was it that those same truths did 
reach, did reclaim, did regenerate the world, 
when first preached by the Rabbi of Tarsus 
and the fisherman of Galilee? Why did the 
torch which had failed to illuminate the 
world when it had heen upheld by such 
strong hands as those of the great men in 
Greece and Rome, shed so sunlike a splen- 
dour over a world of sin when carried in the 
weak grasp of the early Christians? I will 
tell you why it was. It was because behind 
the truths, behind the preachers of Chris- 
tianity, lived and moved, unseen yet ever 
present, the mighty force of Christ. Why 
does the light of day spread itself over the 
earth? Because it is drawn from the inex- 
haustible fountains of the sun in heaven. 
Why does the march of tidal waters flush 
the rivers, and flood the great bays with its 
lustral wave? Because the swing of the 
living ocean is behind the harbour bar. 


“ For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets waking, 
Comes silent, flooding in the main; 


And not by Eastern windows only, 

When daylight comes, comes in the light ; 
In front the sun climbs slowly, slowly, 

But yonder look! the land is bright.’?, 

Yes! the force of Christianity was Christ; 
Christ, not preached in eloquent words of 
man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the 
spirit and power; Christ not enshrined in 
orthodox dogma but felt in the inmost heart. 
The reason why these poor early Christians 
subdued the world is because they were not 
good merely, but holy; not moral merely, 
but full of the indwelling Spirit of God. It 
wrought in them a mighty, an inexplicable 
change. It presented to the world the 
hitherto undreamed of spectacle of men 
who had shifted the moral centre of gravity 
from self to God. When Justin Martyr was 
led forth to be scourged and beheaded, he 
was bidden by the scoffing heathen to ex- 
plain to them the mystery of Christ. “I 
am too little,” he answered, “to say anything 





great of Him.” Yes! but the force of the 
gospel rested, not in what its preachers said, 
but in how its children lived. 

5. “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
When the Pagans asked how Christians 
attained to goodness they were told that it 
was by conversion—it was by being born 


|again. ‘While I languished in darkness 


and deep night,” says St. Cyprian, “tossing 
upon the sea of a troubled world, I thought 
it, according to my then habits, altogether 
strange that, being quickened to new life by 
baptism, a man might put off the past, and 
transform his whole self in mind and heart. 
‘ How,’ said I, ‘is it possible for a man to 
change alike his character and his habits ? 
How can the luxurious man learn frugality ? 
and he who has shone in costly apparel 
come down to simple dress? and he who 
has been proud bear to be humble?’ Well, 
this was the perplexity of Nicodemus long 
ago, ‘How can a man be born again when 
he is old?’ And our Lord replied that he 
must be born again of water and of the 
spirit.” And Cyprian continues: “But 
when the stain of my past was washed 
away, a light, pure and serene, poured 
into my heart. I was transformed into a 
new man. The wavering mind became 
firm; the dark became light; strength 
came for difficulties; that which I had 
thought impossible became a practicable 
thing.” 

6. “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
Men who had been converted, who had been 
born again, however poor, however weak, 
however unlearned, could not fail. I might 
show you in a hundred ways what these 
Christians did. Look how they purified 
domestic life, in an age infamous for divorce 
and uncleanness. On an ancient Christian 
ornament the wedded pair join hands over 
a nuptial altar, and the Priest utters the 
words, Vivatis in Deo, May ye live in God! 
“ How can I paint,” says Tertullian, ‘the 
happiness of a marriage which the Church 
ratifies, the sacrament confirms, the blessing 
seals, angels announce, and the Lord approves ? 
What a union of two believers !—one hope, 
one vow, one discipline, one worship! They 
go together to the church of God, to the 
table of the Lord. They share each others’ 
persecution and revival. They delight to 
visit the sick, to supply the needy. They 
sing, they pray together. Christ rejoices to 
hear them. He gives them His peace. Where 
two are together in his name, there is He, 
and where He is, there the evil one cannot 
come.” “ Behold,” says Tertullian in another 
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place, “the heathen say, ‘How these Christians 
love one another!’ Yea, verily this must 
strike them, for they hate each other. ‘And 
how ready these Christians are to die for one 
another !’ 
ready to kill one another.” When he 
witnessed the virtues of Anthusa, the 
mother of St. Chrysostom, the Pagan 
Sophist, Libanius, exclaimed with envy, 
BaBat, olac wapa Xpioriavois yvvaicés eior: 
Heavens! how excellent are the Christian 
women ! 

Once more, the Christians of that day 
were poor—yet how they helped each 
other! When the deacon St. Lawrence 
was asked, in the Decian persecution, to 
show the Prefect the most precious treasures 
of the Church at Rome, he showed him the 
sick, the lame, the blind. 

“Tt is incredible,” said Lucian, the Pagan 
jeerer and sceptic, “to see the ardour with 
which those Christians help each other in 
their wants. They spare nothing. Their 
first legislator has put it into their heads that 
they are all brothers.” ‘These Galileans,” 
said Julian the Apostate, “nourish not only 
their own poor, but ours as well.” Such, 
my brethren, were the testimonies which 
were won even from the heathen in that 
first age. 

7. My brethren, are we Christians? Are 
we all Christians? I told you not long 
ago of how a living sceptic had spoken of “a 
hundred million Pagans in the world, 
masquerading as Christians;” and a living 
clergyman has written a book called “Modern 
Christianity, a Civilised Heathendom.” Now 
I will not ask whether in this city, in this 
nineteenth century, our society presents these 
ideal pictures of the life of converted men, 
these pictures of high and pure morality, of 
large and ungrudging magnanimity, of sweet 
and perfect domestic love; or whether we 
‘see a levity and a vileness, a grasping and a 
luxury, or a callous indifference and a hard 
selfishness, an intense and passionate mam- 
mom-worship, a deep-seated hypocrisy, and 
a foul recrudescence of the spirit of 
lying slander universally honoured and 
approved. I will not ask whether after 
nineteen centuries of Christianity we have an 
abundant supply of honest, plain-sailing men, 
who will do tough work and live pure lives, 
and speak no slander, no, nor listen to it. 
I will not ask these questions. Ask them 
searchingly of yourselves. But look at one 
fact. In the year 252 a plague raged in 
Carthage. The heathens threw out their 
dead and sick upon the streets, and ran 


Yea, verily ; for they are rather 





away from them for fear of the contagion, 
and cursed the Christians. St. Cyprian, on 
the contrary, assembled his congregation, 
told them to love those who cursed them ; 
and the rich working with their money, the 
poor with their hands, never rested till the 
dead were buried, the sick cared for, and the 
city saved from destruction. 

Again, in the year 263, there was a plague 
in Alexandria. “All things,” wrote the 
Bishop of Alexandria, the great Dionysius, 
“are filled with tears and groans for the 
multitude of the dying and dead. There is 
not a house in which there is not one dead. 
But we rejoice in the peace of Christ. Most 
of our brethren by their exceeding love, not 
sparing themselves and adhering to one 
another, were constantly ministering to the 
sick without fear and cessation, and healing 
them in Christ.” 

That was sixteen centuries ago. Well, 
in this year, 1884, we have cholera in 
Europe; and Marseilles, and Toulon, and 
Arles, are Christian cities; and Christian 
examples have been shown there by the 
noble few; but I ask you was there any- 
thing better than heathen Carthage and 
heathen Alexandria in the pusillanimous 
selfishness, the reckless terror, the head- 
long flight, the wild stampede of paltry 
cowardice, which not only hundreds, but 
thousands, and tens of thousands of nominal 
Christians in those cities have displayed ? 
Who, reading that miserable story, and 
having thrust upon him the things that 
are thrust upon us every day, would not ex- 
claim, not only, “God, give us saints!” but 
even, “God, give us men!” A time like this 
demands— 


“ Great hearts, strong minds, true faith, and willing hands ; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill ; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy ; 
Men who possess opinions, and a will ; 
Men who have honour, men who will not lie!” 


To conclude. Are we Christians? If so, 
then by our fruits we shall be known. It 
will not in the least help us merely to say 
we are, if we live as though we were not. 
But this I will say—and this too the author 
of the little first-century tract to which 
I have alluded teaches—that if we are 
Christians we ought to be communicants. 
The moral life, still less the holy life, can- 
not be kept strong and living within us save 
by communion with Christ; and the Com- 
munion of the Body and Blood of Christ in 
the Supper of the Lord, this is one of His 
own appointed means of at once feeling, and 
testifying, and renewing our communion 
with Him. 











CHAPTER III.—SHIPWRECKED. 


N ARIE and Jack reached the harbour in 
high glee ; the sun was very hot, and 
they were clothed so amply in their anxiety to 
take some of their belongings with them that 
they were not sorry to get under the awning 
on board the Alice, and to feel the cool breeze 
in their faces after their hot walk, which in 
their zeal had amounted almost to a run. 

“There, now, I am going to take it easy 
while this fellow tugs us out; I can’t afford 
to keep him on for long,” said Mervyn, 
stretching himself at Marie’s feet. 

“Qh! how delicious it is! How soon shall 
we get there, do you think, Mervyn?” said 
Marie, 

“Soon! why, you are only just come. 
You don’t mean to say you are tired of me 
and the Alice already? To my mind this is 
the best part of the whole thing, this voyage. 
I shan’t feel very lively going back alone, 
and never seeing you two again,” said Mer- 
vyn. 

“Oh! I am not tired yet, only I won- 
dered how long it would take us to get to 
Calais,” said Marie. 

“ About five hours, I expect; we shall get 
there about half-past nine. We must go to 
an hotel for to-night. Don’t look frightened, 
Marie ; I have money enough; my mother 
lent me two sovereigns. And look here, I 
didn’t want you to starve, so I have some 
pastry and some strawberries and a plum- 
cake ; so when you are hungry we'll feed.” 

“T am hungry enough to eat strawberries 
now,” said Jack. 

“ No, Jacques, you must wait; we must 
economise our provisions, in case we are 
shipwrecked,” said Marie. 

“You'll have to earn your strawberries 
first, young man. Suppose you help me 
with these sails; the tug will leave us di- 
rectly,” said Mervyn. 

For the first two hours and a half all went 
splendidly ; they were running over four 
knots an hour on a calm sea, so that what 
movement there was was pleasant; but about 
seven, when they were more than half-way 
across, the wind gradually dropped, the sails 
flapped, Mervyn angrily took them down, 


and suggested they should have some refresh- 
ment ; whereupon they all did ample justice | 
to the feast Mervyn had provided, he grum- | 
bling all the while at the weather. 
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“Tf the wind had only held on for another 
couple of hours or less, we should have made 
Calais by nine o’clock. See, Marie, you can 
see the lights plainly now.” 

“Ves; but you can’t see the Dover lights; 
so we must be much nearer Calais than 
Dover,” said Jack. 

“We are about seven miles off, and I'll 
tell you what, Jack—you and I will have to 
try and pull a little; it is precious hard 
work, but we might come across a steamer 
who would take us in tow. Whew! I say 
there is a fog coming up; this is lively, for 
we may get run into; besides, it wets you 
so. Look here, Marie, before it comes on 
I'll make a sort of bed for you over here, 
and cover you with one of the sails to keep 
the damp off. If it lasts long we shan’t see 
Calais by nine o’clock to-night, I am _think- 
ing. Here, Jack, help me to trim the lamp 
and fasten it to the mast, to warn all big 
ships of the fearful danger they run, to them- 
selves, of course, in running into the noble 
Alice. Lucky I brought that grub, wasn’t 
it?” And Mervyn chattered on, his spirits 
rising at the prospect of an adventure, which, 
had he been alone or with his father, he 
would have thoroughly enjoyed ; but having 
Marie and Jack under his protection made 
him a little nervous, though he did not 
show it. 

The fog came rapidly on, and by eight 
o’clock was so dense they could not see an 
inch before them, and had Mervyn and Jack 
not been very tired it would have been use- 
less to row any more, as they could not tell 
where they were going. 

“Oh, doesn’t it wet you!” cried Jack. 

“Oh, Jacques, how selfish of me! I 
forgot—at least I believe I was asleep—you 
must come and lie down under this sail ; it 
is beautifully warm and dry there, and I am 
so strong I never catch cold,” said Marie, 
jumping up and feeling Jack’s wet jacket. 
In a minute she had taken off her own and 
made him put it on, instead of his wet one, 
and then, in spite of Mervyn’s remonstrances, 
she insisted on Jack’s taking her place under 
the sail. “Jacques has delicate lungs ; if he 
were to catch cold he might be very “ill; I 
am strong,” she explained. 

“Look here—you put on my pea-jacket. 
Nonsense, I have my mackintosh, and if you 
| don’t put it on this moment I'll throw it 
‘overboard. There now, you go and lie 
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down by Jack, and I'll try and find some- 
thing to cover over your feet. Here, his 
coat will do for that; it is dry enough in- 
side. There, are you comfortable ?” 

“Yes, very, thank you; only, what will 
you do, Mervyn? You have given us all 
your things ; I can’t bear taking them,” said 
Marie. 

“Tl smoke, if you will let me. 
not frightened, are you, Marie?” 

“No, not a bit ; why should I be ?” 

“Well, the only danger is that we may 
be run into. But [ll keep a sharp look-out 
all night ; I shan’t close my eyes; but you 

o to sleep. That Jack is snoring already, 
azy fellow!” 

*“ Poor little Jacques! I do hope he won’t 
catch cold, Mervyn,” said Marie, raising her 
head to look at Jack. 

“T hope not too. Are you sure you are 
warm enough, Marie? By the way, I can 
make some hot coffee. I have a spirit-lamp 
and kettle ; it will do us no harm, except it 
may keep us awake.” 

“T shan’t go to sleep anyhow,” said Marie. 
“T never felt wider awake in my life.” 

“Then we'll have some coffee; luckily 
there are some tinned things in the locker, 
so we shan’t starve, if we are kept here for 
a day or two, only we have not too much 
water. But it is something to do, and that 
is everything in a case like this, for it is 
tedious work lying at anchor in a fog,” said 
Mervyn as he lighted his spirit-lamp, and then 
proceeded to make some coffee, which he 
and Marie afterwards enjoyed; but Jack 
was too sleepy to care to be awakened. 

“ How foggy it is! Why even our lantern 
is so dim I can scarcely see it ; it would not 
be much good to any other ships coming our 
way,” said Marie. 

“No, it would not. The only comfort. is, 
the fog is so dense that the packets won’t 
Start, and all the other boats ought to lie at 
anchor, and most of them will, in such a 
crowded part of the Channel. Indeed, if I 
had not you two on board I should risk it, 
and just tuck my head under my wing and 
go to sleep ; but as I am responsible for your 
safety I daren’t,” said Mervyn. 

“Why not, Mervyn? I'll keep watch ; I am 
not sleepy,” said Marie. 

“Nor am I, and if I were I would rather 
talk to you. Hark! what is that ?” exclaimed 
Mervyn, and almost before the words were 
out of his mouth a blow struck the Alice’s 
bows, and, as she flew backwards like a cork 
on the water, a great shadowy boat loomed 
near her, threatening to ride clean over her. 


You are 





“Where are you going?” screamed: Mer- 
vyn, and Marie sprang up with a loud shriek, 
which with the shock awoke Jack, who like- 
wise set up a scream. A chorus of French 
voices swearing and exclaiming was the answer 
as the big boat came alongside the Alice, 
instead of riding over her. 

“A rope, a rope!” screamed Mervyn in 
French, and before the two boats had time 
to drift asunder again he had seized a rope 
which the French sailors threw him, and 
which providentially he caught. 

“Tell them they must take us on board. 
We are filling, Marie,” said Mervyn. 

“The wretches, they want to know if we 
will pay them! I said, ‘ Yes, a sovereign,’” 
said Marie after exchanging a few words 
with the sailors. 

“Ten, if they will only look sharp and put 
a plank across before we sink, Ah! here 
you are. Now, Marie, dare you venture ?” 

“Yes, but Jacques must go first. Quick, 
Jacques,” said Marie, pushing Jack forward. 

“Look sharp, Jacques. I'll follow you in 
case you slip. ‘Tell the scamps to give him 
a hand, Marie,” said Mervyn as he pushed 
Jack on to the plank, and the next minute 
Jack was safe. 

** Now, Marie,” said Mervyn, hastily fasten- 
ing the rope the sailors had thrown him 
round Marie’s waist ; and without a moment’s 
hesitation Marie crawled up the plank, and 
the next minute found herself on board a 
dirty French fishing-smack, about three times 
the size of the Alice. Mervyn followed her, 
and, glancing round in the gloom, they found 
there were three men and a boy on the fish- 
ing-boat. 

“You have done for my boat; she is fill- 
ing fast,” said Mervyn, which Marie inter- 
preted for him in better French than he 
could command. 

“ Ask them why in the world they were 
not lying at anchor in such a night as this, 
instead of running us down, Marie?” said 
Mervyn, who was too angry at the loss of 
his boat even to rejoice in their safety. 

“Because they thought it was safe to drift 
with the tide; and, I expect, they wanted 
to fish too,” said Marie. 

“Tdiots! However, we are saved, that is 
one comfort ; though how long we shall have 
to spend on this disgusting boat goodness 
only knows. I wonder if they can find a 
clean place for you to lie down on, Marie.” 

“Never mind me. I am so sorry for you 
losing your boat, Mervyn. What will the 
General say ?” 

“Nothing complimentary to me, or that I 
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have not heard before. Look at that Jack; 
if he has not found a snug place for himself 
already! He'll be asleep again in a minute 
after being shipwrecked, I verily believe,” 
said Mervyn, pointing to Jack, who had 
ensconced himself on some tarpaulin. 

“No, I shan’t sleep any more to-night, but 
I don’t see why we should not be as comfort- 
able as we can. Come and sit down here, 
Marie,” said Jack; and Marie went, while 
Mervyn tried to carry ona conversation with 
one of the French sailors. 

Presently he joined Marie and Jack, who 
secretly were repenting of their folly in leay- 
ing Charlton House, but neither liked to be 
the first to confess it. 

“Here is a go; these men come from 
Boulogne, and as soon as the fog lifts they 
are going to run back there, and unless we 
have a fair wind we may be a day or two on 
board this boat. All I can say won’t per- 
suade them to land us at Calais. They have 
got out of their course in the fog.” 

“But Boulogne is nearer Amiens than 
Calais, Mervyn,” said Marie. 

“Well, that is good for you perhaps, but 
how in the world am I to get back to Dover 
with half-a-crown from Boulogne? That is 
about what I shall have left when I have 
paid these men their sovereign; and I pro- 
mised to lend you some money, too, but I 
can’t now,” said Mervyn. 

“But we can walk to Amiens; it is not 
more than half the distance from Boulogne 
that it is from Calais. I only wish we were 
there instead of on this boat, among all these 
fish,” said Jack, looking at the heap of grey 
mullet and whiting which were lying at the 
bottom of the boat. 

“Rather thank your stars you will probably 
have to feed on those fish for the next day 
or two instead of their feeding on you, which 
if we had not had the luck to scramble up 
here they, or some of their kind, would have 
been doing,” said Mervyn, sharply turning 
on his heel. 

The long hours of the night slowly passed 
away, but the fog was as thick at sunrise as 
it had been the night before, and then, worn 
out with the anxiety they had been through, 
Marie and Jack both fell asleep for an hour 
or two. When they woke it was daylight, 


but still very foggy, and they were not sorry 
for the hot coffee the sailor-boy had brought 
them in a tin mug, nor did they reject the 
coarse bread and broiled haddock which they 
had to eat with their fingers as best they 
might, knives being scarce and forks an 
unknown luxury on the fishing-boat. The 











sailors, however, were very kind, especially 
the boy, who soon got into conversation with 
Marie, and told her he was the son of a 
“sabotier,” or maker of sabots, and that he 
lived in a cabin in a wood near Neufchatel, a 
small town on the direct line from Boulogne 
to Amiens. Marie was so much interested 
in his account of his home, particularly since 
it was on the road to Amiens, that before 
the day was over she and Jack had settled to 
walk there with the boy Pierre Scelleur as 
soon as they landed. He knew the shortest 
way, and he could put them on to the Amiens 
road after they had paid a visit to his father. 

The fog lifted a little about noon (or rather 
the sun was so powerful that it pierced through 
it), but the little wind there was was against 
them, and they made very little progress. The 
sailors took it very calmly—in fact, Mervyn 
felt sure they had no intention of running 
into Boulogne that day, for by evening the 
fog had quite gone and a breeze sprung up ; 
but the sailors did not use it to get to Bou- 
logne. They fished, and the young people 
were obliged to amuse themselves as best they 
could by watching them. As it grew dark, 
or rather late, for it was a moonlight night, 
the wind freshened, and the white clouds swept 
like a host of angels across the moon, and the 
boat lay on one side and rocked more than 
Mervyn and his companions liked. 

“ How long is this going tolast? Are you 
ever going to reach Boulogne ?” grumbled 
Mervyn. 

“ About daybreak, sir,” was the answer ; 
but, long before daybreak, Mervyn, Marie, 
and Jack were all enduring the tortures of 
sea-sickness, and wondering if they would 
ever set foot on ¢erra firma again, though it 
was only a stiff breeze, not even half-a-gale, 
which was blowing. 

At last the boy, Pierre Scelleur, came with 
the welcome news that Boulogne was in sight, 
and in another hour they were standing, stiff 
and chilly and worn-out with fatigue and sick- 
ness, on the pier,about eight o’clock on Sunday 
morning. 

“Oh, for a bath and a good breakfast ! and 
I have only three shillings to bless myself 
with,” cried Mervyn. 

“T have a shilling,” said Marie. 

“Come on then and let us see if we can’t 
find a decent place open where we can get 
some coffee and roll and butter ; after that 
we'll see what is to be done,” said Mervyn. 

“We have decided to go with Pierre, but 
he won’t be ready for an hour at least,” said 
Marie, “so we may as well have some break- 
fast first ” 
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Fortunately for them, the French are an 
early people, so without much difficulty they 
found a café, where they breakfasted, and 
then, since Marie and Jack felt sure of meet- 
ing with a warm reception at Amiens, and 
Pierre Scelleur undertook to show them the 
way there, Mervyn thought he could not 
do better than let them go, as they had no 
money. 

“What will you do, Mervyn ?” 

“Get the captain of the packet to take me 
across by the next boat. If I give my father’s 
name he is sure to do it. We are well known 
in Dover—in fact, I know some of these 
captains very well. I may find one I know 
in command to-day.” 

“ Look here, Mervyn, if Aunt Margaret is 
in a great way about us, you may tell her 
where we are going, because I should not like 
to make her ill,” said Marie. 

“T don’t think there is much fear of that ; 
both she and Deutsch will be only too glad 
to get rid of us, I should think,” said Jack. 

Mervyn promised to attend to these in- 
structions, and, about ten o’clock, he parted 
from them, having made Marie take the franc 
and a-half which was left them after their 
breakfast, and the last he saw of them was as 
they left Boulogne with Pierre Scelleur to 
walk to Neufchatel, Pierre’s home, and the 
first stage in their journey. Mervyn felt a 
little uneasy when they disappeared, but as 
he was labouring under the delusion that 
Amiens was only about fifteen miles from 
Boulogne, instead of fifty, he comforted him- 
self with the thought that though it was a 
tong walk, the day was long too, and they 
would reach their friends before evening. 

Both Marie and Jack had a very vague 
notion of the distance of Amiens, and were 
both surprised and sorry to find, on asking 
Pierre, that his home was three leagues from 
Boulegne. 

“Then is it more than half-way to Amiens ?” 
asked Jack. 

“No, sir ; it is sixteen or seventeen leagues 
from here to Amiens,” answered Pierre. 

“Oh, Jacques, that is fifty miles ! what 
shall we do ? We shall have to trust to people 
to give us a night’s lodging, and we must 
walk eight leagues to-day, and start as early 
as possible to-morrow morning. I must keep 
this franc and a-half to buy us food.” 

“T wish we had not come, Marie,” said 
Jack at last, speaking the thought Marie 
was too proud to own. 

“Don’t despair, Jacques ; we shall be at 
Amiens to-morrow night at latest ; and I am 


80 glad to be on dry land again, I don’t mind 
XIV—35 








anything. I was dreadfully frightened in 
that fog, though I did not let Mervyn see it, 
and I know he was too,” said Marie. 

“Don’t talk of it, Marie,” said Jack, 
lapsing into French again out of civility to 
Pierre, as they trudged bravely along the 
hot, dusty road. 

Being Sunday, there were a great many 
peasants walking into Boulogne to church 
and to amuse themselves from the neigh- 
bouring villages, and all they met looked 
with curiosity and astonishment on this odd 
trio. Pierre with a basket of fish slung over 
his shoulders destined to be the usual Sun- 
day feast of the Scelleur family was an 
ordinary object enough; it was quite usual 
for the fishermen to return early on Sunday 
morning, soas to have the day at homeif the 
weather and the fishing were good enough 
to keep them out all Saturday night, but 
Marie and Jack in company with this fisher- 
boy naturally attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion. They were evidently English in spite 
of their French accent, and they as certainly 
belonged to a very different class from the 
peasantry, though if Mrs. Holland could have 
seen the children she would indeed have been 
horrified at their appearance. Jack, havin 
lost his own jacket on board the Alice, ha 
been too glad to accept Mervyn’s, which 
was so much too large for him that it 
smothered him, besides being insufferably 
hot, and he was only waiting till they got 
quite into the country to take it off and 
continue his journey in his shirt-sleeves. 
Marie’s holland dress was all stained and 
spotted from contact with the dirty fishing- 
boat, her hair was hanging all unkempt and 
untidy down her back, she had lost her 
gloves, and she was so hot that she was 
swinging her jacket, in which Jacques had 
passed the last two nights, in her not over- 
clean hands. And yet in spite of their un- 
tidy appearance the children looked out of 
place in Pierre’s company. 

“When shall we get to your home, 
Pierre ?” asked Jack, for.about the fifth time, 
when they had been walking for two hours. 

“Not long now, sir; in less than half an 
hour we shall be at Neufchatel, and our cabin 
is not above a kilométre from there. You 
won’t mind that part so much either, for it is 
in a wood, so it won’t be so hot as it is here,” 
said Pierre. 

Another half-hour’s weary trudging and 
they were in the village of Neufchatel, where 
Pierre exchanged sundry greetings and left 
some of his fish, and then pointing to a gate 
a little way up a lovely shady lane, Pierre 
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explained that this gate led into the wood | 
where his home was, and if they could 
manage to climb it, it would save them going 
round by the road, which was much longer ; 
and Pierre looked rather doubtfully at Marie. | 
Five-bar gates, however, were no obstacle to | 
her ; she ran on in front, and was safe on the | 
other side before Pierre and Jack, who were | 
lagging behind, came up; and throwing her- 

self down on the green turf under a tree, 

Marie declared she must rest for a few minutes | 
before she could go any farther. Her rest | 
was not of long duration, for a ery of pain 
from Jack soon made her spring up, to find 
that, in jumping the gate, Jack had somehow 
fallen and hurt his foot. Both Marie and 
Pierre went to pick him up, but he couldn’t 
put his foot to the ground, and it was soon evi- 
dentthat he had sprained his ankle very badly. 

“Does it hurt very much, Jacques ?” said 
Marie, with a tenderness which would have 
surprised both Mr. and Mrs. Holland if they 
had seen it. 

“Dreadfully, Marie; I could not walk 
another step to save my life,” said Jack, 
moaning with pain. 

“Oh! what are we to do, Pierre? Do you 
think you could help me to carry him ?” said 
Marie ; but Pierre shook his head. 

“T am sure we could not; but if you will 
wait here I'll go home and fetch father ; 
he and I could manage it, but Mademoiselle 
is worn out now herself,” said Pierre, who 
could not help admiring Marie’s courage and 
determination. 

As this seemed the only thing to be done, 
Pierre went on, leaving Marie trying to 
soothe Jack, and inwardly bitterly regretting 
ever having left the Hollands ; but she was 
sorry only on account of the consequences, 
not because she had done wrong. It never 
occurred to her that God had allowed all 
these difficulties to come to her to convince 
her of her sin, and induce her to turn and 
place her hand in His fatherly hand, that He 
might lead her in the way He would have 
her to walk in. No, she did not think of 
this, for she did not know God yet, and 
therefore she could not recognise His fatherly 
love, either in the wonderful way in which 
He had preserved them from a terrible death, 
or in the pain He was now allowing them to 
suffer, for Marie suffered mentally even more 
than Jack. 

In about half an hour she heard voices, and | 
looking through the trees she saw Pierre and 
his father wheeling a wheelbarrow approach- 
ing them. Monsieur Scelleur was a little wiry 
man, with a kindly expression on his thin | 








and rather sharp features. He was dressed 
in a blue blouse, and Marie was struck at 


| once by the deep yellow tint of his face and 


hands, caused, as she was soon to learn, by 
the smoke in which he lived. 

“Here they are, pére,” said Pierre, as he 
reached them. 

“Ah! des Anglais /” exclaimed Monsieur 
Scelleur. 

“No,” said Marie in French, “we are only 
half English ; our father was French.” 

“Well, she speaks like a French child,” 


| said Monsieur Scelleur, somewhat relieved to 


find she did ; “and now, where am I to take 
you to? You won’t be able to get much far- 
ther to-night on foot. Pierre tells me you 
want to go to Amiens. Hadn’t I better take 
you to the railway-station, and put you into 
the train ?” 

“But we have no money, at least only a 
franc and a half. Can’t you let us stay with 
you till to-morrow? Jacques will be better 
then, perhaps, and we can try to walk to 
Amiens,” said Marie. 

“You walk sixteen leagues to-morrow ! it 
isimpossible. Show me your ankle, sir. If 
you walk at all by the end of a week you 
may be very thankful. I don’t see what I 
am todo. Help you I must; aren’t we told 
to show hospitality one to another without 
grudging ? and the good God knows I don’t 
grudge anything I have to offer ;. but to take 
a young lady and gentleman into my cabin! 
—have you ever seen a sabotier’s cabin, 
Mademoiselle ?” said Monsieur Scelleur, turn- 
ing suddenly to Marie, and speaking aloud, 
for the first part of this speech had been 
muttered in an undertone, as if to himself. 

“No, never; I want to see one very much; 
and oh! please let us stop for to-night with 
you; we will pay you for it when we get to 
Amiens ; and we don’t mind what it is like 
if only Jacques can lie down comfortably till 
his foot is better,” exclaimed Marie. 

* Yes, pére, do take them; I am sure our 
cabin is much more comfortable than where 
they were last night,” said Pierre; and Marie 
could not help thinking it would be a ter- 
rible place indeed if it were not. 

Not being able to think of any other plan, 
Monsieur Scelleur agreed to do so; and put- 
ting Jacques into the wheelbarrow he started, 
not without many misgivings as to what the 
children would say when they reached his 
cabin. 


CHAPTER IV.—IN THE SABOTIER’S CABIN. 


IN a quarter of an hour the little proces- 
sion, which, owing to the narrow path 
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through the wood, had to go in single file, 
reached its destination. It was by far the 
pleasantest part of their journey, for it was 
cool under the shadow of the trees, whose 
thick foliage only allowed the blue sky to 
peep through in patches, and it was only 
when they came to an open space where a 
clearing had been made that they felt the 
power of the sun’s rays. In spring, Pierre 
told Marie, this wood was carpeted with 
blue-bells, primroses, and the white wood 


anemone, and it was then much prettier than | 


it now was, for there were only a few stray 
hyacinths left now to vary the monotony of 
the mossy ground. 

Marie was very tired, and had been strain- 
ing her eyes for some minutes in hope of 


descrying this wonderful cabin, when sud- | 


denly Monsieur Scelleur stopped before what 


Marie supposed was a shed where the wood- | 


men kept their tools, but to her amazement 
Pierre exclaimed— 

“Here we are safe at last,” and she knew 
this was the cabin. 

Monsieur Scelleur opened the low door 
and begged Marie to enter with the air of a 
duke showing a princess into his castle ; and 
stooping her head, for the door was not high 


enough to admit of even Marie, who was | 


just over five feet, entering upright, Marie 
walked in. At first, coming from the day- 


light, she could not see very distinctly where | 


she was, for there was only one very small 


window, but her eyes soon grew accustomed | 


to the dimness, and she saw she was in a 


low room with an unceiled roof and a! 


roughly boarded floor ; the walls were white- 
washed, but whether made of wood or brick 
Marie could not tell. One side of the room 
was entirely filled with a huge brick struc- 
ture, which by the iron grating in the centre 


she rightly guessed to be the furnace in | 


which, though Marie did not know this at 


~ the time, Monsieur Scelleur smoked his 


sabots. In the middle of the room was a 
table, and between that and the furnace a 
small kind of carpenter’s bench, with a 
trough hollowed out in the middle and an 
iron crank at one end, which Monsieur Scel- 
leur, in answer to her inquiring glance, told 
her was the bench on which he made his 


sabots. Looking round the room, Marie | 


saw there were a number of shelves, and on 


these, as well as on the top of the furnace, | 


were all sorts and kinds and sizes of sabots, 
men’s, boys’, women’s, and children’s: some 
of plain wood, some smoked to a yellow 
colour a little more pronounced than Mon- 
sieur Scelleur’s complexion, some already 


| long walk, both Marie and Jack enjoyed, 


varnished, which is the last process in the 
manufacture of sabots. There was a bed- 
stead in one corner of the room, with red 
curtains, and there was a mahogany chest 
for linen in another—an heir-loom without 
which no French peasant apparently ean 
exist, as the very poorest seem to possess it, 
and sabotiers are far from being very poor. 
They are not paid handsomely, it is true, for 
their work, which, as far as the smoking goes, 
can only be carried on in the winter ; for the 
cabin would be uninhabitable if the furnace 
| were heated in summer; but sabotiers have 
a summer trade as well as a winter one: in 
summer they make the charcoal, charbon-d- 
bois, as it is called, which is so largely used 
in France, and by this means they also use 
up the refuse of their own trade ; all the cut- 
tings too small to be used for sabots help to 
make the charcoal. Then, besides this, they 

are very careful and frugal; they have no 
| house-rent to pay and their wants are small ; 
they live almost entirely on coarse bread 
and thin cabbage soup, with fish or vege- 
tables as a luxury. Monsieur Scelleur was 
a charcoal-burner as well as a sabotier, and 
as he had only this one son, who earned his 
| own living, he was not a poor man, but al- 
most all his earnings were invested, so that 
| he very seldom had more than just a few 
francs in his cabin to keep him till the next 
time he took his sabots to the shoemaker for 
whom he worked. 

“Ts this all?” said Marie at last, when it 
began to dawn upon her that this was dining- 
room, bedroom, kitchen and workshop all in 
one. 

“Yes, this is all, but it is quite enough for 
Pierre and me, and when we have visitors, 
which isn’t often, we sleep in a shed close by, 
where I keep my logs of wood. We will 
| do that while you are with us ; you can have 
| the bed and I'll make up another bed on the 
| floor for the young gentleman. Pierre sleeps 
| on the top of the furnace, but I don’t see 
| how Monsieur could get up there with a 

sprained ankle. This is all I have to offer 
| you, but such as it is you are very welcome 
| to it,” said Monsieur Scelleur, as he helped 
| Jack into the cabin and deposited him on a 
| straw mattress on the floor. 

Tired as she was, Marie’s first thought was 
| to doctor Jack’s foot by bandaging it in rags 
steeped in cold water. The rags were no 
| difficulty with Marie ; she pulled off one of 
| her petticoats and tore it into strips while 
Pierre and his father were outside cleaning 
the fish for dinner ; a meal which, after their 
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though it was very frugal and the coarse 
bread not very palatable after the good living 
at Charlton House. 

After dinner Monsieur Scelleur asked 
Marie if she would mind being left with 
Jack for a few hours, as he and Pierre 
wanted to go to church, but they would be 
back before dark, and he would carry Jack 
to a warm dry spot near, where it would be 
pleasanter than in the close cabin; and as 
Marie cheerfully fell in with this plan it was 
at once put into execution, and, having 
established the children comfortably on the 
green sward, Monsieur Scelleur and Pierre 
went to church. 

“ How long do you think it will be before 

you can walk, Jacques?” said Marie as she 
dipped the bandages into a pail of clean, 
cold water Pierre had left by them for the 
purpose. 
** Not for a day or two, Marie, I’m afraid; 
my ankle is very painful, though the cold 
water relieves it. I wish that giant, Mr. 
Holland told the boys about, lived near here 
to carry me on his shoulders.” 

“What giant? Tell me about it,” said 
Marie. 

“Christopher was his name,” said Jack ; 
and then he told Marie the story as well as 
he could remember it. 

“Tt is a pretty story,” said Marie, and 
presently she added: “ Jacques, I'll tell you 
what I have been thinking. If Monsieur 
Scelleur would lend me his barrow we might 
start to-morrow, and I could wheel you; we 
could not go so far as if you could walk, but 
if we kept resting we might get a long way 
in a day, and very likely we could get a lift 
now and then in a cart. Shall we try?” 

“Oh no, Marie ; I am sure you could not 
wheel me more thana mile. We must either 
write to some one to send us some money, or 
wait here till I am well enough to walk.” 

“But whom are we to write to, Jacques? 
It takes weeks to get an answer from mother.” 

“T don’t know, unless we write to the 
Hollands ; they are more likely to send us 
money than any one at Amiens.” 

“Oh, Jacques! I would rather starve than 
do that! And yet if you were to get worse 
—if you are very uncomfortable here—we 
must do it, I suppose ; but, oh, how I should 
hate it! How I wish I could earn some 
money! Jacques! I have just thought of 
something—I'll sell my gold locket,” said 
Marie suddenly. 

“What! with father and mother inside 
it?” said Jack. 

“No, Ill take them out, and then I'll 





walk to-morrow to the nearest town and sell 
it. I shall get enough money to take us to 
Amiens the next day. I wish I had thought 
of it before. I might have sold it at Boulogne, 
for I don’t know how we shall ever sleep in 
that close cabin for two nights.” 

“ What a good thing Monsieur Scelleur is 
so kind to us! I don’t know what we should 
have done if he had not taken usin. It is 
lucky he does not know we have run away 
from the Hollands, or perhaps he would not 
let us stay,” said Jack. 

“Oh, Jacques! I never thought of that! 
We must tell him as soon as he comes, Jack. 
It will never do to deceive him when he is so 
kind to us.” 

“Suppose he turns us out, though ?” said 
Jack. 

“Tf he does we must sleep in this wood. 
Anyhow, we can’t be so mean as to accept 
his kindness when we think he would not 
offer it if he knew the truth. I shall tell 
him. Don’t you wish we could have a cup 
of tea or coffee, Jacques? I am so thirsty.” 

But however much they might wish, there 
was no such luxury as tea or coffee to be 
had in the sabotier’s cabin, though when 
the Scelleurs returned they manufactured 
some thin broth, of which the chief com- 
ponent parts were hot water, rye bread, 
pepper, and a piece of dripping, and this, 
with a salad composed of sorrel, dandelion, 
and chicory, formed their supper, during the 
discussion of which simple fare Marie told 
their story to her host. 

“ Ah, my children!” said Monsieur Scel- 
leur, who, though Marie and Jack did not 
know it, was noted in the neighbourhood for 
his piety, “and yet you have never thought 
of going home to your friends, whom you 
have left in spite of all the warnings the good 
God has given you! So you think He was 
not with you just as much when Pierre’s 
boat ran into you as He was when He slept 
in the boat during the storm with His 
apostles? Of course He was. If He had not 
been there watching over you you would 
have been drowned. He let the accident 
happen to warn you to turn back, just as 
He let the ass rebuke Balaam, and the lot 
fall on Jonah, when they were both going con- 
trary to His will. Hasn’t He shown you as 
plainly as He did them that you are disobey- 
ing Him? And won't you be warned, and 
turn back while it is yet time ? It is too late 
to-day, but to-morrow you must write to 
your friends in Dover, and tell them you are 
here, and Pierre shall post the letter in 
Boulogne.” 
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Jack was inclined to take this advice, for 
the sabotier’s words made a great impression 
on him; but Marie, though she was struck 
too by what really seemed like an interpo- 
sition of Providence in the various obstacles 
which prevented them from reaching Amiens, 
was inwardly resolving to make one more 
effort before she submitted to the humiliation 
of writing to the Hollands. In spite of all 
she had gone through she was not conquered 
yet, and she made up her mind she would 
not yield until she had exhausted every 
means in her power of gaining her own 
will. 

After supper Monsieur Scelleur said they 
would have prayers and then go to bed, so, 
kneeling down, he offered up some simple 
extempore prayers, which not only came 
from his heart, but also showed he was in the 
habit of holding constant communion with 
God, whom he spoke to as a man speaks face 
to face with his friend ; nor did he forget to 
thank Him for His fatherly care and protec- 
tion over these two wandering little sheep, 
and to beg Him to comfort the hearts of 
those friends who must be so anxious about 
them, and to bring them safely back to the 
fold from which they had strayed. 

After Monsieur Scelleur and Pierre had 
gone Marie insisted on Jack’s sleeping on the 
bed, and then, with Mervyn’s jacket for a 
pillow, she lay down in her clothes on the 
mattress, but neither she nor Jack slept well. 
It was fearfully hot in this tiny cabin, and 
then it was so uncomfortable having to sleep 
in their clothes, which neither of them had 
had off now for three nights. 

“ Jacques,” said Marie, as for the third 
time she got up and puta fresh, cool bandage 
round the moaning Jack’s ankle, “I'll tell 
you what I shall do as soon as it is light 
enough to see : Ishall go down to that spring 

Where Pierre gets the water from and havea 
good wash, then I shall wash my holland 
dress and hang it out to dry. I can’t go to 
Boulogne in it, as it is now ; and then as soon 
as ever it is dry—it won’t take many hours 
in the broiling sun—I shall walk to Boulogne 
and sell my locket.” 

“Hadn’t we better write to Aunt Margaret 
or Deutsch? Scelleur won’t like it if we 
don’t.” 

“We have no writing-paper or stamp. I 
must buy both at Boulogne, and then when I 
come back, if I have not enough money to take 
us to Amiens we will write,” said Marie, and 
Jack said no more, though in his heart he 
was very anxious the letter to the Hollands 
should go as soon as possible. 





By half-past three Marie thought she 
might venture to the spring. It was too 
early for even the sabotier or his son to sur- 
prise her at her ablutions, which were very 
refreshing after the hot night in the close 
cabin. And then she washed her dress and 
hung it up to dry; and as by this time she 
heard Scelleur and Pierre talking as they set 
off to their work in the charcoal kilns, she 
put on her cloth jacket, and carried a pail of 
water to the cabin for Jack to wash in 
when he woke. And then, tired with her 
exertions after her sleepless night, Marie sat 
down on some logs outside the cabin, and 
presently fell fast asleep in the fresh morn- 
ing air, with the birds chanting their morn- 
ing hymn of praise around her. When she 
awoke, after some hours’ sleep, she found— 
rather to her vexation, for she would have 
liked to have started in their absence—that 
Pierre and his father had returned, and had 
already prepared the déjewner, which consisted 
of the same soup as they had for their sup- 
per the night before, with a little piece of 
Livarou cheese in addition, bought by Mon- 
sieur Scelleur that morning in honour of his 
guests. 

It was ten o'clock before this meal was 
over, and then, as the sabotier had to go 
back to his charcoal burning till six o’clock, 
he begged Marie to write to the Hollands, 
and let Pierre take the letter with him when: 
he started for Boulogne, which he was to do. 
about four o’clock. 

“We have no writing-paper,” said Marie, 
glad of an excuse. 

But Monsieur Scelleur settled that Pierre 
should go to Neufchatel that morning and 
fetch some, taking some sabots which had 
been ordered by some peasants with him at 
the same time. This arrangement suited 
Marie, who, when once Pierre and his father 
were safely out of the way, determined to 
start on her long, hot walk to Boulogne, her 
only fear being that Jack should be dull or 
ill in her absence. 

“Look here, Jacques, if you like to write 
to aunt Margaret or Deutsch while I am 
gone, and withoutasking for any help—which, 
of course, they would not give—just teiling 
them where we are and what we are going 
to do, you may ; it will amuse you, perhaps, 
and I suppose as Scelleur insists on it we 
must write to-day,” said Marie as she put a 
fresh bandage on Jacques’ foot before starting 
on her journey. 

‘Where is your dress, Marie? You are not 
going in your petticoat, surely ?” said Jack. 

“How stupid of me! I should have done 
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so if you had not reminded me, Jacques. 
Is my hair very rough? I washed it all this 
morning,” she asked, shaking her tangled 
mane over her shoulders. 

“ Fearfully ; you look a regular ragamuffin,” 
said Jack with boyish candour. 

“Do I?” laughed Marie. ‘“ Well, never 
mind. Get Pierre to stay with you as long 
as you can; it is lucky he has to come back by 
the road, or I should have had to go all that 
way round to avoid meeting him. Now I 
must run and get my dress, and then I am 
off. 

Marie found her dress nearly dry, but 
damp; but there was no help for that, as 
she had not another, so she put it on, and 
then, kissing Jack and bidding him to keep 
up his courage, she started full of hope on 
her hot walk. She knew the way, and she 
knew the language,’ and in a large town 
like Boulogne she felt pretty sure of dis- 
posing of her locket, but of its value she had 
no idea, and she decided to go into the rail- 
way-station at Neufchatel and ask the fare 
to Amiens, third-class. To her joy she found 
it was only six francs, and as she felt no 
doubt her locket was worth a great deal 
more than twelve francs, she walked on in 
high spirits, in spite of the sun and the dust. 
Marie was a good walker, but ten miles of a 
sunny road on a hot June day tried her, and 
her strength began to flag very much for the 
last few miles; but the thought of Jack 
lying helpless in the hot cabin, fed on cab- 
bage-soup and rye-bread, supported her, and 
at last, about three hours and a half after 
she left the sabotier’s, she reached Boulogne. 
But then her journey was not at an end; 
she must look for a jeweller’s, and when she 
had found a shop she thought likely to suit 
her purpose, she hesitated some minutes out- 
side before she ventured in. And when she 
did so she found the jeweller looked very 
suspiciously at this gloveless little girl with 
tangled hair and a rough-dry holland dress, 
who presented a gold locket for sale, and, to 
her grief and anger, he told her to be gone, 
as he did not care to buy stolen goods. 

“Stolen!” exclaimed Marie with flashing 
eyes. “It is not stolen; it was given me by 
my father, M. le Comte de Fleury, who is 
dead, and I and my brother have been ship- 
wrecked, that is why I am so untidy, and 
why I want to sell it.” 

There was something in Marie’s manner 
and appearance, too, in spite of her untidi- 
ness, which carried conviction to the jeweller’s 
mind, and in a more civil tone he asked what 
she wanted for the locket. 





“Twenty francs,” said Marie, knowing it 
was really worth far more, though she had 
not courage to ask it. 

“Twenty francs, merci /” said the jeweller 
with that meaning which only a Frenchman 
can throw into that little word “merci,” as 
he pushed the locket back to Marie. 

“Tt is solid gold; it cost five times as 
much as that. . What will you give me for 
it, then ?” pleaded Marie. 

“Ten francs,” said the jeweller. 

“Oh, no! it is impossible,” said Marie 
sadly, her great eyes filling with tears as she 
picked up the locket and turned to leave the 
shop. 

“Very well,” said the jeweller; “you 
won't find any one here will give you any 
more, and if you take my advice you won't 
venture into any other shop with it; other 
people might not be so lenient with you.” 

Marie hesitated; she knew the man was 
cheating her, and ten francs was not enough 
to take her and Jack to Amiens ; so, if she let 
it go for that, her walk would be for nothing, 
and she would lose her locket into the bar- 
gain, at the same time she hardly dared to 
venture into another shop, after the sus- 
picions she had already roused in the mind 
of this man ; so she made one more effort. 

“You may have it for fifteen francs,” said 
Marie. 

“ Merci,” said the man, and Marie, furious 
at his insolence, turned and left the shop. 

But the jeweller had no intention of letting 
his prey slip so easily out of his hands ; if 
he could not have the locket for ten francs 
himself, he was determined no else should 
have it for fifteen; moreover, he firmly be- 
lieved it was stolen, so he followed Marie 
down the street, keeping her well in view, at 
the same time looking out for the first gen- 
darme he came across, and as soon as he 
saw one he pointed Marie out to him, men- 
tioned his suspicions, and then returned to 
his shop, leaving the gendarme to act as 
he thought best. Meanwhile the unconscious 
Marie wandered wearily along the sunny 
street looking for another jeweller’s ; at last 
she found one, and without waiting to con- 
sider what she should say, she walked despe- 
rately in, trusting to the first words which 
came into her head. 

This jeweller was a younger man than the 
last, and, to Marie’s disgust, he gazed at her 
with a look of bold admiration, and in 
answering her used the second person singu- 
lar, a most unwarrantable liberty, as Marie 
well knew; her cheeks flushed with anger, 
and she determined to escape from this shop 
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as soon as possible ; so she impatiently de- 
manded her locket, which the man was 
examining, or pretending to examine, when 
the shop-door opened and the gendarme 
walked in, and having looked Marie down 
from head to foot with a keen scrutinising 
glance, he asked her her name and her busi- 
ness. 

“ Marie de Fleury, and I want to sell my 
gold locket, and I wish you would make 
this man give it back to me,” said Marie, in- 
wardly trembling lest this emissary of the 
law should take it into his head to fancy she 
was an impostor. 

“Not so fast, please. Where did you get 
that locket from? People like you don’t 
usually wear gold lockets,” said the gen- 
darme. 

“ Ah! stolen property,” sneered the jewel- 
ler, putting the locket down as if it had 
burnt his fingers. 

“Tt is not stolen!” burst out Marie furi- 
ously for the second time that day. “It is 
my own; I have had it for years, ever since 
my father gave it me.” 

“And who and where is your father, 
pray ?” asked the policeman. 

“*He was the Comte de Fleury, and he is 
dead,” said Marie. 

, " And where may Madame la Comtesse 
De ? 

“Tn India, married to some one else,” said 
Marie. 

“ And where is Mademoiselle her daugh- 
ter living ?” 

Marie hesitated. She was not living any- 
where, and to give the sabotier’s cabin as 
her address would hardly raise her in the 
gendarme’s estimation, whereas she did not 
care to confess that she had run away from 
the Hollands, a vague notion flitting through 
her mind that perhaps this action might turn 
out to be a criminal offence. 

“Tam not living anywhere ; I have been 
shipwrecked, and I want to sell my locket to 
get the money to take my brother and my- 
self to Amiens.” 

“Do your guardians live at Amiens, 
then ?” 

“No; but we have friends there. Our 
guardians live at Dover,” said Marie. 

“Mother in India, guardians at Dover, 
father in purgatory, friends in Amiens, child 
in Boulogne—it won’t do, Mademoiselle. I 
am very sorry for you, but you must come 
with me,” said the gendarme. 

‘Come with you {—where to?” said Marie, 
turning very pale. 

“To the station-house, till you can satisfy 





us that you are the person you pretend to 
be, and that that locket is honestly yours,” 
said the gendarme. 

“Oh, but I can’t, I can’t; what would 


Jacques do without me? I must go back to 
him ; take me back to him, if you must take 
me somewhere. Monsieur Scelleur will tell 
you it is all true; his son Pierre’s boat ran 
into us the night before last—no, the night 
before that; I don’t know when it was; I 
forget ; it seems months,” said Marie, wring- 
ing her hands and looking up with mute 
agony in her violet eyes at the gendarme’s 
hard face. 

“ Another complication. Jacques is your 
brother, I presume; and who is M. Scelleur?” 

“A sabotier; he lives in a cabin near 
Neufchatel, and he is taking care of us till 
Jacques’ ankle is better, or till I get the 
money to take us to Amiens.” 

“‘ Mademoiselle has a fine talent for inven- 
tion; but a more unlikely story I never heard. 
No, my child, you must come with me, either 
willingly, or by main force, if you prefer it,” 
said the gendarme, putting the locket in 
his pocket and taking Marie by the shoulder. 

Marie shrank haughtily back, as if his very 
touch was pollution, exclaiming hastily— 

“Don’t touch me, please! I will walk by 
your side,” and as something in her manner 
compelled the man to respect her wish, he 
did so, and in his company Marie left the 
shop. 


CHAPTER V.—TIDINGS. 


Ir was not till ten o’clock on Saturday 
morning that Mr. Holland, after a long and 
tedious voyage, owing to the fog, reached 
Calais. He at once began to make inquiries 
as to whether anything had been seen or 
heard of the Alice, but in vain. At mid- 
day the fog lifted, and the sailors told Mr. 


‘Holland that now the Alice would be able to 


continue her journey, if she were safe, and 
he spent the rest of the day in watching 
eagerly for any sign of her, getting more and 
more anxious as each boat which came into 
the harbour reporied that, though they had 
been out all night, they had seen nothing of 
her, and as the evening came on the natural 
inference was something must have hap- 
pened to her, in which case it was useless 
for Mr. Holland to remain kicking his heels 
on Calais pier ; so he decided to go back by 
the mail that night, and try to comfort his 
mother, to whom he had promised to tele- 
graph if he heard anything of the children, 
either good or bad* He left full instructions 
at Calais, both with the harbour-master and 
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at the British consulate, to let him know 
directly the children arrived, and to detain 
them until he came to take charge of them. 

He reached home just as Mrs. Holland 
came down to breakfast after a sleepless night 
passed almost entirely in prayer for the lost 
children ; prayer which if it had not brought 
the children back had brought a calm strength 
to endure the Lord’s will be it what it may, 
which prayer alone can bring. There was 
an expression of calm resignation on his 
mother’s always peaceful face which surprised 
even Mr. Holland, accustomed as he was to 
her habit of accepting God’s will even when 
it was directly contrary to her own. 

“No news, mother. Isn’t this suspense 
terrible ?” he exclaimed. 

“Tt is hard to bear, Hugh, nothing harder 
than suspense. I have sometimes thought 
that perhaps that was part of our Lord’s 
agony in the garden, perhaps He was not 
certain whether or no His Father would let 
that cup pass from Him; if it be so He has 
sanctified that trial as well as all others to 
us; and at any rate He must have known 
suspense at some period of His life, since 
‘He was tempted in all points like as we 
are.’ We can only trust to Him to take 
care of the children; they are in His hands, 
and we know He will deal tenderly with 
them,” said Mrs. Holland. 

“Well, mother, I suppose it is because my 
faith is so much weaker than yours, but I 
confess I am afraid something terrible has 
happened to them, out all night in such a fog 
in a little cockleshell like the Alice, in the 
most crowded part of the Channel, the chances 
that they have been upset are enormous.” 

“Perhaps; but it is no use anticipating 
evil, Hugh. God gives us strength to bear 
each trial as it comes ; He nowhere promises 
to give us strength to bear those which we 
only forebode. I can’t help feeling very 


hopeful, perhaps, they have been picked up 
by some ship bound for another port ; at any 
rate I shan’t believe they are lost till some 
positive proof that they are has been given 
me,” replied Mrs. Holland. 

All that day Mr. Holland wandered about 
backwards and forwards to the pier when he 





was neither at church nor at the Sunday- 
schools like a restless spirit; for though he 
had never seemed to care very much for Jack, 
still less for Marie, he was really terribly dis- 
tressed at their disappearance. He had just 
come in from the evening service, and sat 
down to supper, Mrs. Holland not having 
been out since the morning, when a violent 
ring of the bell caused him to jump to his 
feet, and Mrs. Holland to turn paler even 
than she was, for the anxiety she was suffer- 
ing was telling on her. 

“General Mervyn, sir,” said the servant, 
and almost immediately General Mervyn 
walked in. 

“They are safe,” were his first words, as 
he shook Mr. Holland by the hand, and then 
sank panting, for he was a stout man and 
had been walking fast, on to the first chair 
he could find. 

“Thank God!” exclaimed Mr. Holland 
fervently, and “Thank God!” whispered 
Mrs. Holland, with the tears running down 
her cheeks. 

“Yes ; that young scamp of mine has just 
come across from Boulogne, where he left 
your children on their way to Amiens, in 
company of one of the sailors who ran into 
them on Friday night. I left him with his 
mother and came round at once to set your 
minds at rest, but as soon as he has had 
something to eat I'll send him round with 
full particulars, and don’t spare him, Holland. 
It is no fault of his that those children were 
not lost as well as the Alice, and I told him 
if he had gone down himself instead of her 
I might have been better pleased ; not but 
what I was so delighted to see the good-for- 
nothing boy again, I very nearly made as 
great a : fool of ‘myself as his poor mother is 
doing,” said General Mervyn. 

“Boulogne! I wonder when the next boat. 
starts,” said Mr. Holland, whose thoughts 
were with Marie and Jack. 

“T can tell you, not till ten to-morrow 
morning ; and nowas my boy can tell you all 
about it better than I can, I will go and send 
him to you, and mind you give it him well, 
Holland,” and taking leave of the Hollands, 
General "Mervyn departed. 











PROMISE AND FRUITION. 


“ Mebertheless Afterwards.” 


FTER the sweetness is rifled and robbed, 
After the bee has been there with its sting, 
After the tempest has scattered the bloom, 
After has vanished the splendour of spring ; 


After the formings and shapings so small, 
After the tasteless and after the sour, 

After the sunshine and after the fall, 
Then do we see the kind ways of His power. 
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Pink blossoms have changed to clusters of gold, 
And beauty of sight into beautiful food, 

The tasteless and sour into sweetness untold : 
All changes and chances have issue in good. 


Would, Lord, that ever we thought of Thy will, 
Left changes and chances wholly to Thee, 
Would that in trust we could live and be still, 
And say through all seasons, “God’s harvests shall be!” 





TRAM-CAR HUMANITY. 


By MRS. G. 


ome few seasons ago a gentleman, while 

bathing at a fashionable watering-place, 
was seized with cramp. His cries for help 
reached many a heart upon the shore, but 
unfortunately they were chiefly the hearts of 
mothers and their children, or of nurses and 
their young charges, with here and there an 
invalid or two, all keen to sympathise, but 
powerless to haste to the rescue. While 
unable to render personal assistance, all who 
heard the drowning man’s appeal did their 
best to attract, without loss of time, the no- 
tice of “the bathing-man,” who was for the 
moment higher up upon the beach. When 
once in possession of the fact that a bather’s 
life was in danger; the man in charge of the 
machines rushed to his help. It was no good 
waiting for a boat. The tide was just upon 
the turn. The drowning man’s head was to 
be seen some fifteen yards from the shore, 
and towards this the bathing-man swam, los- 
ing sight of the head when but midway, and 
forthwith diving after it. There was great 
excitement on the beach, and a cheer rang 
from the little crowd gathered there as the 
swimmer brought his charge to the shore. 
They made a ring round the rescued man as, 
first of all, they laid him on his back, and 
next moved him as science and experience 
teach us one should be moved under such cir- 
cumstances to insure his best chance of life. 
A doctor was quickly on the spot. He was 
a visitor, had watched the scene from a dis- 
tant cliff, and had hastened towards it with 
all speed. He gravely shook his head, sent 
for a blanket and shutter from a house near, 
and had the patient removed to his own home, 
which was, he learnt, in an adjacent terrace. 
An hour later a loving wife knew she was 
a widow, and that her boys—his boys—were 
fatherless. .. . In the meanwhile, as the 
rescued man was borne away on the shutter, 
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the crowd hoping that all would yet end 
well; one who was an invalid, and who had 
been standing a little apart from the rest, 
turned, now the excitement was abating, to 
two sailors whom he had observed standing 
between some bathing-machines, busy with 
their talk, until the drowning man’s cries 
made them look towards him ; then continue 
in their watching, as if wondering what would 
happen next. Going up to them (they had 
resumed their talk), the invalid said :— 
“What were you fellows thinking of, to 
stand still there when that man’s cries were so 
piercing ? Why didn’t you go to the rescue ?” 
“Tt wasn’t any business of ours,” said one 
of them carelessly, shrugging his shoulders ; 
“the bathing-man was paid for the machine, 
and he must take the burden of mishaps ; 
they're his affairs, not ours ;” and with a 
careless whistle the sailor moved off. 
Horrible as the story is, it is suggestive of 
the calm indifference with which many hear 
the cry of “ Help! help!” from the suffering 
and oppressed ; hear it, and while watching 
with curious attention to see what others will 
do, disown all claim upon their personal 
powers and sympathies with the cold and 
formal utterances, “It’s no business of ours.” 
“Am I my brother’s keeper ?” has been a 
question, behind which the world has shielded 
its wrong-doing and oppression, or explained 
its indifference to the needs of others’ lives, 
ever since the days of Cain. To this ques- 
tion Christianity alone in its highest concep- 
tion of the gospel of love—a life yielded to 
Christ in the service of others, has found an 
answer. “Am I my brother's keeper ?” 
“No, not your brother’s keeper, but your 
brother’s brother.” 
It is from this standpoint that we would 
view the sorrows and claims of suffering 
tram-car humanity. 
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And, to be concise—for the subject is one 
which admits of much expansion—we will 
speak— 

1st. Of long hours and hurried meals. 

2nd. Of Sunday work. 

3rd. Of proposed remedies. 

Ist. Long hours and hurried meals.— 
When at the half-yearly meeting of the 
North Metropolitan Tramway Company, 
February, 1885, a dividend of 94 per cent. 
was declared, one of the shareholders ven- 
tured to question the justice of working the 
conductors eighteen hours daily ; whereupon 
the chairman of the board of directors cor- 
rected the misinformed shareholder, assur- 
ing him that “the men did not work eighteen 
hours, but, on the contrary, only sixteen !” 
Only siateen hours! Think of it! Picture it! 
It will help to make the picture more lifelike 
if we quote from an article of recent date in 
one of our daily newspapers. The writer 
has the interest of the tram-car men at heart, 
—an interest awakened in realising their pe- 
culiar trials and difficulties, His attention 
had been aroused by noticing driver and 
conductor hard at work at a terminus, get- 
ting through rather than eating the dinner 
brought to both by the ministering hand of a 
wife. The explanation given was, “ We are 
short of men, and as we must keep our 
regular number of trams running, we have 
to take our meals as best we can.” 

“ Does it often happen ?” 

“Oh, yes, sometimes two, three, or four 
times in the week, and no compensation for 
the hour thus given up.” 

“<*You are worse off in feeding,’ I re- 
marked,” says the writer of the article, 
“‘¢than the horses which draw you.’” 

“We are worse off than the horses in re- 
spect to everything, sir,” replied the conduc- 
tor. “The horses have proper food, and the 


rest they require to maintain them in health 


and strength, which is very far from being 
the case with us. I am not a man supposed 
to be fastidious about trifles. I had no busi- 
ness here at all if I was. I weighed the 
matter well over before I took the job. But 
it was better than nothing. That’s where 
the Company gets the pull of you. If a 
hundred of us were to turn out at a moment’s 
notice, there would be a hundred ready to 
take our place, even though they knew of 
the hardships. What are our wages, sir ? 
Well, they amount on an average to four- 
pence an hour. Those in charge of a tram 
are required to be in the yard at, say, a 
quarter before eight in the morning, and to 
have had breakfast before they start on their 





first journey. As to dinner, that depends ; 
on an average two, three, and sometimes four 
times a week we are in for the scrambling 
dinner you witnessed to-day. Our tea we 
generally take while the tram is standing 
at a terminus, and then maybe we go on 
without further rest or refreshment until—if 
ours is the last tram in—a quarter to one the 
next morning. What we are engaged to do 
is to take charge of a tram for so many jour- 
neys, journeys which mount up to thirteen 
and a half hours; then, taking in the hour 
and a half supposed to be allowed us for 
meals, but which we so often have to spend 
on the tram, and the time taken up in getting 
the tram ready in the morning and getting it 
back into the yard at night, makes it sixteen 
hours all told !” 

Sixteen hours taken out of twenty-four, 
reader, leaves eight! Does not this fact 
make its own appeal? What need to sup- 
plement it with words? Perhaps the hardest 
part of the trial is to be found in the con- 
sciousness that at the close of the day’s work, 
for the merely accidental circumstance of be- 
ing detained in a block, conductor and driver 
are liable to be accused of “hanging the 
road” (in other words, picking up and setting 
down passengers, and making no return for 
the same), for which supposed offence they 
will be fined by having the daily wage lowered 
for one week, or even longer. 

It is impossible for those in authority to 
treat the servants of the company with sus- 
picion without the passengers, of a certain 
class and kind, in some way feeling it becomes 
them to do likewise. We know of one, to all 
outside appearance a lady, who, having by 
mistake offered the conductor a farthing for a 
sixpence, upon its being courteously returned 
frankly declared before all her fellow-passen- 
gers that the man had cheated her. Con- 
vinced at length that the farthing had come 
from her own purse, she closed the discussion, 
not with an apology, but by saying cruelly, 
* Well, if you did not cheat me it was only 
because you had not the chance. We know 
what you tram men are like !” 

As it is possible this article may fall under 
the eye of more than one director, we may 
be forgiven if we say here, en passant, that 
there are others who also know what the 
tram men are like, and they could testify 
and do testify that they are courteous and 
considerate—as respectful and kind in their 
treatment of the poor as they are of the 
rich. We like to comfort the hearts of the 
directors by this assurance, and we could 
wish that it might help them to form a higher 
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estimate of the men, who work for the most 
part so faithfully and well in the service of 
their company. 

It was impossible not to contrast the con- 
ditions of our metropolitan tram-car men 
with a provincial omnibus company’s em- 
ployés on a recent occasion, when a driver 
said gratuitously to one who sat beside him 
on the box, “ Yes, thank God, we have good 
times of it. No Sunday work, twelve hours 
a day at a settled weekly wage, and a divi- 
sion of the ‘discount’ (we presume he meant 
profits) at night, when they count over the 
day’s traffic. Yes, we are always off duty, 
too, one night a week at six o'clock. Our 
company knows what works best in the long 
run.” 

But now to our second consideration, Sun- 
day work. We start with a fact, probably 
but little realised by thoughtful people. 
About twenty-four thousand persons are em- 
Se ee in connection with cabs and omni- 

uses and tram-cars on the Sunday. 

In considering our tram-car men’s hard- 
ships we must not lose sight of the fact that 
they are compelled to “sign articles” for 
seven days’ work a week : that is to say, out 
of the one hundred and sixty-eight hours that 
comprise the seven days and nights from Sun- 
day to Sunday, the tram servants are on duty 
one hundred and twelve hours. True, the 
men are given to understand that they may 
apply for a Sunday “off.” This, however, 
it is seldom practicable for them to have ; 
and in numerous instances, what from a fear 
of “bothering” by making too frequent ap- 
plication when it is “inconvenient,” and 
what from the deteriorating influence of 
tram-car life, which leads the very men most 
eager for Sunday when they first joined the 
service to grow more anxious for a week-day 
“off” as time goes on, in numerous instances 
men are weeks, months, and even years with- 
out a Sunday off. Of course when it is 
granted it is at the sacrifice of the day’s wage; 
this probably has weight with some. The 
following cases have come under our own 
notice :—A driver has been nine months in 
one of the largest metropolitan company’s 
service, and has not been able to get one 
Sunday off. Conductor of the same tram 
has had one Sunday in seven months. Driver 
of another tram, who has been seven years 
in the company’s employ, has only had one 
Sunday in the last twelve months. Driver, 
eight years ; no Sunday during the last eight 
months. Conductor, two and a half years ; 
six Sundays off, but none during the last 
twelve months. A driver, thirteen years in 


the service, two half-days in twelve months, 
Conductor, nine years in the company’s ser- 
vice, only one Sunday during the whole of 
that time. 

Proposed Remedies.—Let us deal first with 
the Sunday work, as it will not be difficult to 
see that the unbroken toil of these men for 
seven days is destructive to health, injurious 
to the moral character, damaging to the 
family, and hurtful to society at large. Were 
the men of whom we write mere machines, 
their owners would recognise the fact that 
incessant friction was so injurious to their 
well-being, that absolute rest in which to 
cool down was the only chance of their ful- 
filling all that was in their power to fulfil. 
In other words, a locomotive allowed to cool 
down after every few hours’ use will last 
twice the time of the locomotive allowed to 
wear itself out with prolonged and more or 
less unlimited friction. 

But (are we wrong in saying this?) because 
those of whom we write are not machines, 
but men—the former when worn out or 
broken having to be replaced by another, 
costing money ; the latter, on the other hand, 
merely making way for some one to do his 
work, at no cost—not even a power of attorney 
needed to make the exchange practicable 
—because men are men and not machines, 
those who own their services (the only appeal 
possible being one of heart rather than of 
pocket) do not see the wisdom of sparing too 
long-continued friction, do not feel the folly 
of prolonging hours and shortening life. 

Let us do them justice. Many of the 
directors, with a business eye to a good divi- 
dend for the shareholders, forego all other 
thought. Personal sympathy and kindly 
consideration for these cause them to concen- 
trate their energies upon getting all the work 
possible out of those in their employ. It is 
to help these good and self-denying directors, 
by creating a public opinion, which shall 
reach the hearts of the shareholders, and 
make them willing to lose half per cent. of 
the dividend that they may gain ten per 
cent. of heart-gladness in having done justice 
to suffering tram-car humanity—it is this 
motive which inspires us to bring this ques- 
tion before the readers of the SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE. 

We are not venturing to suggest to stop 
the tram-cars on the Sunday, and thus in- 
sure, without further difficulty or discussion, 
the seventh day of rest pleaded for. This 
has been done, as it will be known, in regard 
to the London Road Car Company. Of this 
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meeting, held in February, at the City Ter- 
minus Hotel, that:—‘“ There had been an 
improvement in the condition of their cars, 
&c., horses, and traffic arrangements. EKco- 
nomies had been effected during the year to 
the amount of £6,153. The traffic receipts 
for the past year had been £37,006, being 


, an increase of £964 over the previous year, 
notwithstanding the discontinuance of Sunday 


traffic. They had written off £3,622 for de- 
preciation in the value of the horses, but the 
stud had increased twenty per cent. in value, 
owing to the discontinuance of Sunday traf- 
fic, to improved feeding, and the weeding out 
of useless horses, which had been replaced 
by one hundred and twenty-three others, 
purchased during the year. The result of 
the year’s working then showed a profit of 
£1,491.” 

We are willing for the present to be satis- 
fied with half a loaf, fearing that if we ask 
for the whole one we might succumb to star- 
vation before we got it. As one remedy, we 
would propose that the public meet the direc- 
tors half way, by asking that trams which 
now run every three minutes might, on Sun- 
days, run every ten minutes. In some ser- 


vices, estimated by the number of cars run- | 


ning and the number of men employed, this 
will mean a rest to drivers and conductors 
three Sundays out of every four. On those 
lines of service where the interval between 
the tram-cars running is already of such a 
length that it would seem prejudicial to pub- 
lic interests to prolong it, we would suggest 
that enough men be employed to make this 
freedom from Sunday work equally possible. 
This suggestion brings another with it. 
Would it not be possible so to arrange the 
number of supplies forthcoming, that one 
depot might borrow of another, this accom- 
modation lessening the number of extra 
hands in readiness ? 

In proof of some such plan being possible, 
we know that upon some recent occasion, 
when the death of a driver called forth special 
sympathy, between twenty and thirty men 


from one line of service were permitted to 
follow his funeral. What became of their 
tram-cars during their absence? Men were 
borrowed from other depots. If for the 
dead such kindness, why not for the living ? 

Many will fully endorse what has been 
said, but will not realise how they can help 
to bring about the same. May we suggest 
that public opinion has more to do with this 
than anything else. At one time the tram- 
car companies required a deposit of £5 when 
aman entered the service. Public opinion 
was aroused from one individual conductor 
appealing for a redress of his wrongs, his 
deposit having been forfeited upon some sus- 
pected dishonest dealings ; public opinion took 
the matter in its own hands, and nolens volens, 
the directors gave in; from thenceforth the 
deposit was to be £2, not £5. Let public 
opinion do kindly service in regard to Sun- 
day tram-car work, and our weary, over- 
burdened drivers and conductors will come 
forthwith to the turn in the long lane of 
their dreary experience, over which they have 
made secret but bitter lamentation. 

There are other “remedies” which might 
well demand our consideration, such as spe- 
cially refer to the long week-day hours. An 
| Act of Parliament, say some, would doubt- 
less help in the matter. We say so, too, an 
Act to regulate the number of working hours 
of each day and to control the number of 
cars run on Sunday ; but after all, our most 
sanguine hope for the cause we are pleading 
lies in an appeal to the public conscience ; and 
this will be awakened when individuals as 
individuals do their part. We venture to 
believe such only need to ponder the ques- 
tion from the standpoint we have taken, the 
brotherhood of our common humanity, to be 
completely won over to make some move in 
the matter. 


*¢Oh, the wrongs that might be righted 
If we would but see the way! 
Oh, the pains that might be lightened 
. _ Every hour and every day, 
If we could but hear the pleadings 
Of the suffering ones who pray!” 
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SOME YOUNG MEN’S WAYS. 


‘Occupations OF A RetrreD Lirz,”’ ETC. 


IIIL.—ABOUT OUR RECREATIONS. 


[HERE are few occupations which, how- 
ever monotonous and laborious they may 
be considered by those who earn their bread 
by them, are not found refreshing and in- 


teresting by some who turn to them for! 


pleasure. We have all heard of statesmen 
and kings who have amused themselves as 
wood-choppers, locksmiths, and taxidermists. 
There is nothing singular in such men’s choice 
of homely recreation ; rather it is quite natural 
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that those whose working life involves a per- 
petual strain on the mental and moral facul- 
ties should seek rest in simple, manual, or 
mechanical dexterities. We count it as one 
of the “wrongs” of that sex which is sup- 
posed to have monopolised too many 
“rights,” that custom has decreed that they 
shall have no handicraft to which they resort 
as naturally, as easily, and as usefully as 
women do to sewing and knitting. It is not 
the dull, inert woman who finds her recrea- 
tion in those feminine pursuits ; she may fol- 
low them because there is nothing else to do, 
but she does it with more or less concealed re- 
bellion and ennui. It is the brighter spirit with 
the keen intellect which is ever trying its edge, 
and the glowing heart ever open to all sorts 
of emotional impressions which turns with a 
delicious sense of rest, relief, and recupera- 
tion to the long seam, the dainty frill, or the 
big stocking basket. It may be owing to 
this support given by one part of woman’s 
work to the other that the sex, as a rule, 
wears better than men, and as a mass lives 
longer, although— 
*Man’s work is from the sun to sun, 
But woman’s work is never done.” 

On the other hand, of course, men have a 
fuller enjoyment of athletic exercises and 
games, but these can scarcely be indulged in 
as often and as regularly as the respite from 
work is demanded, to wit, every day all the 
year round ; nor would it be desirable if they 
could, since they are entirely unproductive— 
except as means to an end—and since they 
tend to break up the household circle and to 
separate the interests of its members. 

Foremost among recreations, coming as 
naturally as the daily meal, should be the 
daily walk. This need never be allowed to 
degenerate into “ a constitutional.” Consider- 
ing how few seem to realise what pleasure can 
be made out of its simple materials, it is not 
wonderful that it is too often neglected. One, 
who has walked almost every evening for two, 
years on a sea-beach rich in shell and sea-weed 
and in ballad lore, to say nothing of its bracing 
breezes and its wonderful effects of light and 
shade, has told us that in the course of such 
rambles he never met a soul from the famous 
university and manufacturing city close at 
hand except on one occasion, when he en- 
countered a solitary student (not musing on 
nature, but unable to forget an examination 
paper!) and on another, when he saw two 
men shooting wild birds. How constantly, 
too, one comes across those born and bred in 
great cities, who have explored few of its 
famous buildings and none of its interesting 





by-ways, who know nothing of its countless 
historical and social associations, and care 
nothing for the archeological hieroglyphics 
which the wise love to decipher ere time 
effaces them—over hastily, nowadays—from 
the tablet of the world. All the interest in 
creation lies close beside each of us if we are 
only wise enough to know it. Think what 
Dickens saw in the rushing phantasmagoria of 
faces in London streets! Think what Parson 
White made out of his parish of Selborne, 
where, as Carlyle says, he had not only no 
great men to look on, but not even men, 
only cock-chafers and sparrows! Think 
what high thoughts and deep philosophies 
Wordsworth found in the pathless woods, on 
the mountain tops, and not less on city 
bridges and city pavements! Remember 
how he prophesied of those who learn to 
love nature’s pure delights that— 
“Thy thought and feelings shall not die, 
Nor leave thee, when grey hairs are nigh, 
A melancholy slave ; 
But an old age serene and bright, 
And lovely as a Lapland night 
Shall lead thee to thy grave.” 

One hears young people “longing to travel,” 
and setting their aspirations to the very ends 
of the earth. Of course travelling may be 
a most valuable educational agency, though 
Madame de Stael has recorded that it is one 
of the saddest pleasures in life. But what is 
travelling? As Ruskin puts it, is it going 
express from place to place like a parcel, only 
absolutely stopping at those places—hotels 
and railway stations—which have a certain 
family likeness to each other wherever they 
may be? And he goes on to say truly, 
“There was always more in the world than 
men could see, walked they ever soslowly. . . 
If the attention is awake, and the feelings 
in proper train, a turn of a country road, 
with a-cottage beside it which we have not 
seen before, is as much as we need for re- 
freshment. Hence, to any person who has 
all his senses about him, a quiet walk along 
not more than ten or twelve miles a day is 
the most amusing of all travelling.” 

We must here allude to what may be called 
faculty and will for general usefulness, as 
affording the most delightful variety in the 
routine which will creep even into recreation. 
Who does not know one of those charming 
people whose help is worth securing for any- 
thing that is going forward? It is a poorly 
provided household which has not one mem- 
ber who is always called to “look” at the 
refractory lock or unsatisfactory hinge, the 
sprained chair leg or the rickety Venetian 
blind. This person is usually the most in- 
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teresting and original member of the family, 
certainly never its priggish bore or its 
gloomy shadow. These little matters should 
be to men what darning and dusting are to 
women, and a man should not think of send- 
ing for a carpenter to knock in a nail if he 
does not wish his wife to send for a sempstress 
to attend to the stocking basket. ‘“ Doing 
something” is always the best amusement, 
the best whetstone for wit, the finest basis 
for that indefinable camaraderie for whose 
growth all social arrangements are intended, 
however hopelessly. To quote Ruskin again, 
“ Never seek for amusement, but be always 
ready to be amused. The least thing has 
play in it, the slightest word, wit, when your 
hands are busy, and your heart is free.” And 
doing something in an unexpected, voluntary 
way is the best amusement of all. I remem- 
ber once going with two young companions 
through a wildly romantic Scottish glen. Sud- 
denly we came upon a broken bit in the road ; 
it had been torn up somehow, and was full of 
great holes, sufficient to throw a horse or to 
turn a wheel. “An ugly place in the dark,” 
said one of us as we stood looking at it. 
“Whose business is it to mend that ?” asked 
another. “Let us do it ourselves!” cried 
the third. And so we set to the task. There 
were plenty of stones not far off, and as we 
had no tools, we had to use the more inge- 
nuity in the selection of shape and size. It 
did not take us three-quarters of an hour to 
make the road safe, if not neat. “ Now we 
shall not be responsible for any accident 
there,” we said as we straightened our aching 
backs, “for there will be no accident for 
anybody to be responsible for!” What a 
light lay on the hills as we lifted our glow- 
ing faces towards them! We seemed no 
longer strangers there ; we had made for our- 
selves a share in it all. What an appetite 
we had for the milk and bannocks we got at 
the nearest cottage! And how distinctly we 
ean all remember that ramble, though many 
another, under as fair asky, and amid scenery 
equally grand, has faded behind the mists of 
memory ! 

Of course this faculty of “doing things” 
can be largely developed in many ways. It 
gives us seeing eyes, always on the look 
out for new ideas or new adaptations. It 
ends in home-made aquaria and window-gar- 
dens, folding-screens and portable book- 
cases. It makes most seductive nursery 
dadoes out of old Christmas cards and illus- 
trated paper-cuttings. Perhaps it concen- 
trates itself in some delightful hobby 
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We have seen a noble old dining-room richly 
adorned with wood-carving by the hand of 
a military man. We have seen a unique 
collection of butterflies and insects made by 
a schoolmaster, a geological cabinet furnished 
by a parish minister, an exquisite and scien- 
tifically arranged herbarium which was the 
performance of a working farmer. When 
we think how much innocent and happy 
employment of leisure these things involved, 
let us be careful to cultivate the crudest 
beginnings of such habits. Let us look in- 
dulgently even on stamp-albums—provided 
their contents be honestly gathered, and not 
idly bought ! 

When we go on to mention music and art, 
we wish it to be distinctly understood that 
our remarks are intended solely for those 
who can never make these the object of their 
life’s pursuit. We want to say to those who 
cannot do much, that they should not be 
reluctant to do what they can. Even to try 
to sketch will always show us how carelessly 
and inaccurately we have been accustomed 
to look around us. We may not produce a 
beautiful picture, but we shall have gained a 
better use of our eyes! We shall have 
something, too, which we shall surely prize 
some day, though it may not be very lovely 
to a critical eye. In after-life, perhaps in 
far-off scenes, no masterpiece of art, no pain- 
fully accurate photo, will bring back to us 
the very scene of bygone days, their sun- 
shine playing on now vanished faces, the 
silenced voices that then rang through their 
breezes, as will the pitiful little sketches we 
ourselves did so patiently. Some day, too, 
they may acquire a real value of their own— 
a value which will depend exactly upon the 
sincerity and painstaking we put into them. 
For that old building will be destroyed, and 
this landmark will be removed, and the 
truthful record of how, in their day, they 
really stood and looked, will have worth and 
interest. 

So with music. You may have mastered 
but its simplest mysteries. You may have 
very little time for practice; but you like 
to sit down to the piano in the twilight— 
perhaps there is some one else who likes to 
hear you play—some world-worn Saul, 
whose love for you makes you into a David, 
who can exorcise the demons of care and 
bitterness. Well, make the most of your 
little gifts and opportunities. Do not merely 
play this, that, and the other, as tunes happen 
to catch your ear. Care for what you play, 
| and play nothing that you cannot care for. At 
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or soothes you, and make that your own. 
Do not be overawed by the names of Beetho- 
ven and Mendelssohn. True reverence never 
turns aside, but always draws near, only 
with due humility. Conquer a single sonata, 
or one of the “songs without words,” and you 
will have done something worth doing— 
something which ought not only to inform 
your ear and soften your voice, but to aid 
in subduing your very soul to harmony. 
Try to think what the composer meant by 
his music, what was in his heart when it 
flowed forth, and presently you will learn to 
detect and reject mean music, as it is to be 
hoped you detect and reject mean literature. 

And this brings us to that form of per- 
sonal recreation which is most easy, univer- 
sal, and popular. Of the making of books 
and the multiplication of magazines and 


| newspapers there is no end! Only how 

little use we make of them all! How cruelly 
| we waste the heart and brain power which 
| is put forth to produce them! Our minds, 
like our bodies, are nourished, not by what 

is provided for them and consumed by them, 
| but only by what is assimilated and fitly 
| distributed. A feverish haste, a fierce sensa- 

tionalism, sweeps like a simoon over our 
modern culture. In any matter of public 
business hundreds who know nothing of its 
broad facts or its great princples, are eager for 
startling telegrams or petty personal details. 
| For one who will throw a backward look on 
events in hopes of discovering the true cause 
whence such consequences flow, a thousand 
are eagerly listening for the click of the tele- 
| graph to announce the very latest manifesta- 
| tion of violence or mismanagement. 





(To be continued.) 





THE FOREST SOLITUDE. 


“Lo, then would I wander far off, and remain in the wilderness.”—Ps. lv. 7. 


WEYE reached the midst of the forest, 
Let us sit in the silence here ; 
There’s no one to hear our voices, 
There is no one to interfere. 


The ferns are asleep together, 

And the oaks are dozing with age; 
We've left busy life behind us— 

Its trouble, its tumult, and rage. 


How pleasant to hear no voices, 
To be living beyond all sounds, 
We seem to be like some truants, 
Who have broken their school-boy bounds, 


What is that cracking and splitting ! 
There ; what is that startling sound ! 
"Twas only a woman breaking 
Dry sticks she picked from the ground. 


Yet birds fly out of their cover, 
The squirrels are panting with fear ; 
And we for a moment have tremor, 
Believing some trouble is near. 


By little our spells are broken, 
How soon we awake from our dream. 
Even the midst of a forest 





May not be what it may seem. 
R. H. 8. 





BRIDGET’S BOY. ' 
A Story for the Children. 
By GENEVIEVE IRONS. 


CHAPTER II. 


| i was three days before Mace went again 

to Pollard’s Head ; her mother was busy 
mending the house linen, and she was wanted 
at home. She had said nothing of her last 
visit, except that she had slept through a 
great part of the storm, and that Bridget 
was kind, and watched beside her till she 
woke up. But though she said little, Duncan 
and his wife could not help noticing that 
since that day the child had been quieter 
than usual, and that her merry face often 


wore a thoughtful and even puzzled look. 
“T feel stronger than ever agin letting the 
lass go to old Bridget,” the landlord said ; 
“for, to tell the truth, wife, I believe, for all 
she’s so fond of the woman, that Mace is a 
bit afraid of her.” But Mrs. Duncan laughed ; 
the idea of Mace being afraid of Bridget, 
whom she saw nearly every day, was really 
too absurd. So they said nothing, and very 
soon Mace was off to Pollard’s Head again. 

“ Now, granny, for the story,” Mace began, 





as soon as business was over. (Business con- 
sisted merely in the exchange of goats’ milk 
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and oatmeal, and in repeating and listening 
to all that the “childer” had done since their 
last meeting.) ‘You said you'd tell me all 
about your boy. You promised,” she added, 
seeing the old woman shake her head ; “ you 
know you did.” 

“Eh, well, dearie, did I?” The withered 
brown hand wiped away a tear as she spoke. 
“He was a beauty, darling, with curls as 
soft as yours, and eyes as blue. But I must 
begin at the beginning, and tell you how I 
came by him. He wasn’t my boy—not my 
own born child, that is. I was but his foster- 
mother ; his real one was as sweet a lady as 
ever breathed your Highland air, and she was 
Trish, mavourneen, like me. She married an 
officer when she was ever so young—scarcely 
more than a child—and her father, who was 
a widower, was broken-hearted to lose his 
only daughter. I remember his sending for 
me, poor gentleman, and asking me if I'd go 
and still be nurse and mother to her when 
she was married, as I had been ever since she 
was a child, and, oh, mavourneen! I said 
‘No.’ It was hard to be asked just then, 
for there was a black-eyed fisherman as was 
making love to me, and I was mad to be his 
wife. So Miss Eveleen—that was her name 
—martried, and came to live in the Highland 
country, and Terence made me his wife, and 
it’s happy I was. Well, my darling, about 
a year afterwards my husband was out along 
with others for a week’s fishing, and the 
weather had been so calm for days that I 
was expecting our fortunes to be made ; but 
the very last night of all a storm came up 
over the water, just as it did that day that 
you were here, and the next morning they 
told me that I was a widow. But it wasn’t 
only a husband I lost, darling ; God took my 
month-old baby to be with its father, and I 
was left alone with everything I loved gone 
from me, and all I prayed for was that I 
might die. 

“It was a wicked prayer,” said Bridget, 
meeting the child’s half-frightened look. “It 
was wicked, and God didn’t answer it in the 
way I wanted. He answered it better; He 
showed me that He had work forme still to do. 
A few weeks later I heard that Miss Eveleen 
(Mrs. Robertson I should say, but I always 
call her Miss Eveleen,) wanted me. She was 
very ill, and she wanted me to go and take 
care of her, and nurse her baby boy. That’s 
my boy,” said Bridget drawing up short. 
**Do you want to know more ?” 

“Please, granny,” and Mace’s blue eyes 
shone bright with the interest of the tale. 

“Well, dearie, I took him and brought 





him up as my own, and I grew to love him, 
I think, as much as the baby I had lost. 
Months went by, and Miss Eveleen seemed 
to get stronger, till we all thought she had 
outlived the danger, and that she would be 
with us all for years tocome. It was a false 
hope, my darling, for before Kenneth—that 
was baby’s name—had learnt to talk, the 
consumption brought her to the grave. 
Maybe she guessed all along how things 
would turn out, for she would never let me 
go back to Ireland. ‘ Bridget,’ she said, ‘I 
want you to stay and be a mother to my 
boy.’ Td have been happy im a desert 
along of Miss Eveleen, and I stayed with her 
gladly, for all that the Highlands are drear 
to me in comparison of my own green home 
beside Killarney Lake. But she died, heaven 
rest her! and her last word to her husband 
was that I should remain with the baby. 
‘Teach him his prayers, Bridget,’ she said ; 
‘the prayers you taught me when I was 
little. Let him learn them by his mother’s 
grave, and teach him to love his father, and 
to think of me.’ We laid her in the’kirk- 
yard when the snow was on the ground, for 
she died on Christmas Day. It was a pure 
white grave we put her in, but no purer than 
her soul. She was an angel in life, and what 
else should she be in death? Mavourneen !” 
exclaimed Bridget as she drew the listening 
child closer to her, and suddenly dropped 
her voice almost to a whisper; “ Mavour- 
neen, if ever it shall please the Lord to let 
me inside heaven’s door, I'll look out for the 
whitest angel near His throne, and know it’s 
my Miss Eveleen.” 

“But what about the baby?” asked 
Mace. 

For a moment Bridget was silent, and then 
she went on. “His father was called out 
on service to India soon after my lady’s 
death, and left me in charge of Kenneth. So, 
when the May-time came, and her grave was 
white with daisies, I used to take him to the 
kirkyard, and make him kneel beside his 
mother, and learn him his prayers—the same 
I had taught her. A look of her seemed to 
come into his face sometimes, and almost 
frightened me; the pure, good look that 
children wear when God doesn’t mean them 
to stay down here long. But as time went 
on that wore off, or I didn’t notice it so 
much, and Kenneth grew like other children, 
and my heart felt lighter. When he was six 
years old, news came of his father’s death, 
and an uncle—the only relation he had in 
the world—was left his guardian. The uncle 
wasn’t married, and as Mr. Robertson left 
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word that he wished me to be left with the 
boy, I was kept on. We went to stay in the 
guardian’s house, and were supposed to call 
it home, but I never did, nor Kenneth either. 
He hated his uncle, and so did I; a hard, 
cold man he was, who always did his duty 
in the unpleasantest way, and made us feel 
that we had no business there. That drew 
my boy and me closer than ever to each 
other. There was nothing else for either of 
us to love, for it was still in the Highlands 
we lived, though far away from the old 
home, on a wild hillside as bleak pretty near 
as this. The uncle was aclever man, fond 
of books, and he taught Kenneth a great 
deal—Latin, and maps, and such like; and 
then, when he was twelve years old, he was 
sent to a grand school down ever so far 
south, in England somewhere. Oh, darling 
lassie, dear, I'll never forget that day as long 
as I live! I thought I would just have 
died !” 

‘Did they send you away, too, granny ?” 
asked Mace pitifully. 

“Nay ; he was good to me then, was the 
uncle. He didn’t send me away, he let me 
remain on. But the light went out of my 
heart when they took my boy away, and it’s 
never come again,” Bridget sighed wearily. 

“But he came home for his holidays, of 
course, granny, so you saw him some- 
times.’ 

“Never a day since then, darling. He 
wrote to me at first every week, and I lived 
on his letters, but soon they came less often ; 
he was too busy with his books, bless him ! 
to write to his poor old Bridget. Then I 
only heard from him two or three times in 
the year, and at last he gave up writing alto- 
gether. He had others to think of, perhaps, 
but I hadn’t, and his neglect, as it seemed to 
me, in a manner cut me like asword through 
the heart. They say time heals wounds, but 
it doesn’t mine. I feel it as I lay my hand 
upon it now; it is bleeding still as though 
it were fresh to-day !” 

“ How long ago did he leave you, granny ? 
and why did he never come home again ¢” 

“Tt must be nigh twenty year that he 
went,” answered Bridget, “and almost di- 
rectly after, the uncle went and married, old 
man as he was, a pretty pink and white 
thing, young enough to be his granddaughter. 
She wasn’t going to hide away her beauty in 
the Highlands, not she. She hated country 
life, so they took a fine house in London, 
and though the other place was kept on for 
a bit, they never came up north again. 
Kenneth always spent his holidays with 





them, and the young lady, his aunt, was kind 
to him, and he liked her. Three or four 
years afterwards the uncle’s place was sold, 
and Kenneth’s home was let, so I couldn’t 
go back there, and the only thing for me to 
do was to return to Ireland.” 

“Alone! Oh, granny, what a shame!” 

“Nay, dearie, it was nobody’s fault, and 
my boy was good to me. The fancy had 
taken him to be an engineer; he wrote and 
tried to explain what that meant, but I never 
understood. He asked his uncle to give me 
a handsome sum to help me settle anywhere 
I liked, and I chose to go to Ireland; it 
would be home there, I thought, if anywhere. 
Kenneth sent me ,the money, with a kind 
letter just like his own self, calling me ‘little 
mother,’ which was his name for me in the 
dear old days, and telling me he hoped I 
should be happy and comfortable, and that 
he would never forget me. I’ve cried over 
that letter many a time; it was the last I 
ever had from him, and I keep it here, 
darling, close to my heart day and night.” 

“Did you go back to Ireland ?” 

“Sure enough, mavourneen, I went, and 
I’d have been there now but for just one 
thing. Many years afterwards I was in Kil- 
larney town on market day, and I chanced 
to hear some gentlemen talking of what was 
doing in the newspapers. I don’t care for 
such things in general, and what it was as 
moved me to listen to them I don’t know, 
but I did, and I caught my boy’s name. It 
was a voyage that was to be made, and the 
name of the ship was told, and they spoke 
of Kenneth Robertson; he was the best 
man to chose for the work, théy said, and a 
right good engineer. I remembered the 
word he had used, and knew it was what he 
was to be. There was a party, it seems, 
going up to northern regions, where the ice 
grows in the sea that the white bears walk 
upon, and the work they were going for was 
a dangerous one, which needed brave men 
and clever to do it. A lot more they said 
which I listened to—I forget it now darling 
—but I know that my boy was to leave 
London in a fortnight from that time, and 
that he was going into danger. That was 
enough for me. I wouldn’t let him go with- 
out seeing him and bidding him God-speed. 
I had the money to take me to London, and 
I'd go. I started that very night ; there was 
no one to say good-bye to, no one to keep 
me from him. hy shouldn’t I go?” 

“Didn’t you find him, granny ?” 

The tears ran fast down Bridget’s face. 

“Never, dearie, never! Do ye think I’d 
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have gone if I'd known what a size London 
was? I thought it might be just a bit bigger 
than Killarney, twice as big maybe, but I'd 
no notion, child, that the world had such a 
place. To my thinking, it’s a sheer miracle 
that the ground don’t give way under the 
weight of it; and it’s cram full of people, 
who jostle up against you without ever a 
thought of pity or care, though your heart 
may be breaking; and mine was, darling, 
for I couldn’t find my boy. I went to the 
docks, thinking I was sure of him there ; but, 
blessings on you, there ain’t one docks, nor 
two, there’s just miles of them, so as you'd 
think they’d be endless. At last I got to the 
place where they told me the ship was to sail 
from, and true enough she did; but I was 
too late, she had passed out half an hour be- 
fore I got there. My boy was gone!” 

“Oh, granny!” and the tears in Mace’s 
eyes fairly gushed over. 

“Yes, he was gone! And don’t ask me 
what I did, for I couldn’t tell you. It seemed 
as if the ground and the sky were all swim- 
ming round me in a great darkness, and how 
I kept steady I don’t know; but I didn’t 
faint, or anything of that kind. I managed to 
get along and to keep on walking by day, and 
sleeping anywhere I could at night, until 
months afterwards I found myself here. Do 
you know why I came up this way ? It wasn’t, 
as ye might think, to be near Kenneth’s 
home, though that’s not so far off; it was 
that my boy had gone up north, and it’s the 
waters of the Northern Sea that beat upon 
these rocks and find an echo in my heart. I 
had hoped, mavourneen, to see the last of 
amy boy before he started on his voyage ; I 
wanted (if he wasn’t grown too grand and 
would let me,) to put my old arms round his 
neck, and give him a kiss; and, anyhow, I’d 
shave asked him to be a good boy for his 
mother’s sake, and not forget to say his 
prayers. But I couldn’t do it; I was too 
late; I could only pray for him that God 
would bless him and bring him safe to land 
again.” 

“London’s a long way off, granny. How 
did you find your way here all alone ?” 

“J came walking, darling, as I tell you, all 
the way, keeping the sea well in sight, and 
asking now and again if I was right for the 
north, until at last I got to Pollard’s Head. 
That was four year agone, and day after day 
I’ve kept a look out on the water for my 
boy’s ship, but I haven’t seen it yet. There's 
many a vessel gone by, but none carrying 
him.” 

“But, granny, how would you be able to 





tell which was his? Even if he were on 
deck you would never see him.” 

“D’ye think, child, I wouldn't know his 
ship from a thousand beside? It’s a brave 
boy my Kenneth is, and the work he’s been 
on up north the Lord’ll make to prosper under 
his hand. The ship as brings him home will 
be that proud of him she'll be flying flags 
and streamers in his honour, and the mast 
will be gay with flowers like a maypole. Don’t 
tell Bridget that she wouldn’t know her boy’s 
vessel from all on the sea beside! Why, if 
my eyes failed, darling, it’s the heart would 
see it.” 

“And you are sure he'll come back this 
way, granny? What if he came another ?” 

“ By the way he’s gone he'll come again,” 
said Bridget decidedly. ‘‘Kenneth was always 
one to stick to what he had chosen. He 
won't be for searching out other ways and 
means.” 

“But if the ship went down ?” said Mace ; 
“it might, you know.” 

Bridget turned deadly pale. 

“Go home, mavourneen,” she said, “ and 
pray for him ; but don’t breathe his name to 
a soul but God. There’s some words make 
music too good for the world to hear ; and 
Kenneth’s one of them.” 

Mace promised, and kissed the old woman, 
and then went home with the milk. Granny 
puzzled her more than ever. People had 
long ago said that she wasn’t quite right in 
her mind, and Mace didn’t exactly know what 
that meant, but she thought it must be true. 
Who in their senses would live in a wild 
place like Pollard’s Head just on purpose to 
look for a ship that might never come within 
sight of it, and that, even if she saw, she 
couldn’t possibly know from any other? 
Mace began to pity Bridget very much; 
more than she had ever done before. It 
seemed so sad that she should have heard 
nothing of her boy for so many years, and 
she couldn’t help feeling that granny had 
been rather badly treated. 

It wasn’t at all likely that even if Kenneth 
did come home he would ever find out the 
cottage on Pollard’s Head, and unless he did 
he would never see her again. Besides, he 
might have come back long ago, and be living 
comfortably in a house of his own—perhaps 
the very same old home of his boyhood— 
without a thought of granny, whom he might 
naturally suppose to be dead years ago. 
Then Mace began to wonder if God heard 
Bridget’s prayers, and if so why He didn’t 
answer them in some sort of way. She 
prayed, Mace thought, a wonderful great 
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wer and nothing came of it all. That seemed 
ard. 

Then Mace checked herself. Hadn’t the 
minister preached about the power of prayer 
last Sunday morning ? Certainly she hadn’t 
listened to the sermon ; she never did, though 
she made up her mind every Sunday that 
she would try. But she did remember some- 
thing about the text, “If two of you shall 








agree,” and there was more besides, which 


had quite gone out of her head ; but it meant 
that if two people pray about the same thing 
God is more likely to hear their prayer than 
if only one prays. It would be very nice, 
surely, to do as granny had told her, and 
pray God to bring her “ boy” home safely. 
She wasn’t to speak of him to any one else, 
but she might whisper Kenneth’s name in 
her prayers ; and she made up her mind she 
would. 


(To be continued.) 


BEAUTY FOR ASHES. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By tue Rev. P. T. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening 2 : “By cool Siloam’s shady rill.” 
sson: Luke xiv. 15—23. 


S it wrong to be fond of jewellery ? Is it 
vain, and foolish, and covetous to love 

the sight of diamonds? Is it wicked to walk 
down Bond Street or Cornhill in order to 
look at the goldsmiths’ shops? Would any 
of you be the worse when you came home 
if you went for a day to the Natural History 
Museum, and examined carefully all the 
specimens of precious stones which they set 
out there for usto see? I am sure you would 
not, and I advise you some day to do just that. 
When you get a holiday, and can persuade 
somebody to go with you, start in good time 
so as to get plenty of daylight, put into your 
pocket the smallest Testament you have got, 
make your way to the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington, and find out 
the cases where the precious stones are. 
Having got there, pull your Testament out, 
turn to the 21st chapter of Revelation with 
all those jewels mentioned in the 18th and 
19th verses, and try to identify them. You 
will never after find these verses hard and 
uninteresting, for you will always when you 
read them, or hear them read, have before 
your mind’s eye the recollection of their un- 
speakable glow, their keen and inextinguish- 
able flash, their pure abysses of colour, their 
heavenly blues, and greens, and reds, and 
golds, as if they were chips from the richest 
sunset that ever was. And if you find, when 
you read, that you have forgotten what 
some stone was like, why you can always go 
back and look at it again. If you do that 
some day you will come home full of 
memories which will serve and gladden you 
many days. You will be the richer for only 
having seen such beauty. You may even 
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| be richer than some people who possess such 


jewels, for some who have them care only 
to wear them out of pride, and never care 
to dwell upon their incomparable beauty out 
of love. 

Now, you know the verse that speaks of 
God making up His jewels; but if it were 
a wrong and worldly thing to delight in the 
beauty of jewels, the prophet would never 
use such an expression of God; for you 
see he does not only say that God made 
these jewels—that of itself would be reason 
enough for admiring them—but he speaks 
of God making up His jewels. I have 
seen tasteful women and lithe-fingered girls, 
whose own eyes were jewels and their faces 
flowers, seated before a heap of fragrant 
blossoms, from which they were making 
posies, and garlands, and wreaths, and they 
took the sober green as well as the deli- 
cate pink and the burning blue, and they 
used up the brown leaves as well as the 
sparkling red; and they wove and wove, 
and often before they wove a flower in 
they held it out at arm’s length to be 
admired, and sometimes they would gaze 
upon it for many seconds, and then they 
would smell it for many more, and then they 
would plait it in with loving, lingering pride 
among its fellows, and the whole wreath or 
posy they would then admire in the same 
fine, tender way. And you would have no 
difficulty in saying that they had joy in their 
work, because they delighted in the flowers 
they were making up. And there have been 
great artists, who worked in metal and pre- 
cious stones, who carved, and chased, and 
inlaid, and who gloried in the beauty of those 
jewels and treasures which they made up in 
their inimitable way. Their work you may 
still see, for it is so fine that men love it, and 
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take very great care of it, and delight in the 


sight of it from age to age. And the secret 
of that is that these great jewel-artists them- 
selves took such love and delight in the lovely 
things on which they spent their hearts and 
hands. Now, as tasteful women of heart 
make up into wreaths the beloved beauty of 
flowers, or as gifted jewel-artists set and 
chase their precious things with fond dex- 
terity and swift lingering power, with such 
delight and more, are we told, does God 
make up His jewels. 

Now what are these jewels that God makes 
up for His own? Well, the prophet tells 
us that when He goes on to describe them 
as, “Those that feared the Lord and that 
thought upon his name.” When a poor 
Pagan has no emeralds to hang upon his 
idol, what does he bring? He brings a life 
—a fowl, or a lamb, it may be—and he 
offers that. Now, the jewels beloved of 
God are lives, souls, men, women, and 
little children who “fear Him and think 
upon His name.” These are the jewels that 
deck His crown, and sparkle for all time upon 
His outstretched hand and His almighty arm. 
“Thou shalt be a crown of glory in the hand 
of the Lord, and a royal diadem in the hand 
of thy God.” That means you. You are to 
be that. 

There is among the Queen’s jewels a 
matchless diamond said to be the finest in 
the world, which has a strange, eventful his- 
tory. It is called the koh-i-noor, which is 
the Indian for “mountain of light.” It is a 
sort of Mount Zion among stones and shines 
like the very temple of God. It was taken 
long ago by the English army from one of 
the rich princes we were fighting in India. 
Before that it had been taken by one prince 
from another; and if that stone could but 
speak as well as it can shine, if it had a 
tongue as eloquent as its eyes, what a ro- 
mance it could tell! Well, when the English 
took it, it was given as a present to the 
Queen, and it was put in charge of one of 
the greatest and best Englishmen that ever 
lived. His name was John Lawrence, after- 
wards Lord Lawrence. If ever a day were 
to come when we ceased to be proud of John 
Lawrence, it would be the beginning of 
plack days for us all. Now John Lawrence 
cared for two things more than anything else 
in the world after God ; these two things 
were England and India—by which he meant 
the honour of England and the people of 
India. No jewels of any kind were for a 
moment to be compared with the welfare and 
righteousness of Englishmen and Hindoos. 


His great mind was always working upon 
something which was connected with the 
good and happiness of India in particular. 
Well, when Sir John got charge of this price- 
less diamond, what did he do with it? He 
rolled it up in a bit of paper and put it in 
his waistcoat pocket. His head was full of 
very serious matters at the time, and he did 
not pay quite so much attention to the koh- 
i-noor as that brilliant beauty had been used 
to receive. He went home and arrived just 
in time to dress for dinner. He flung off his 
working clothes, left them about his room for 
his old Hindoo servant to tidy up, dressed, 
and went down, and I dare say enjoyed his 
evening. Weeks afterwards he was sitting 
in council, with his brother, Sir Henry Law- 
rence, among others, when a message came 
that the Queen had accepted the present of 
the great diamond, and wished it sent home. 

“Oh,” said Sir John, “let it be sent for 
immediately.” 

“Why,” replied his brother, aghast, “you’ve 
got it.” 

All at once ‘the truth flashed upon Sir 
John’s memory as the stone had never done 
in his eyes. He had never thought about 
the jewel from the day he had got it till 
that moment. Now you or I would have 
fallen into a state of great excitement and 
terror. And Sir John confessed afterwards 


| that he thought to himself, “ Well, this is the 


worst scrape I was ever in.” But he would 
never have been the man he was if he had 
been a man of fuss. He made no sign of 
confusion, but simply called a messenger and 
sent him for the old Hindoo, who was his 
valet, as if the diamond had been under fifty 
locks and keys which were all in his own 
pocket. He made private inquiry of the 
servant on his arrival if he had found any- 
thing in his master’s pockets about such and 
such a date. No, he had found nothing 
much. There was a small untidy packet of 
paper with a bit of glass loosely rolled in it, 
which he had thrown into a box along with 
several other odds and ends. The box was 
searched and there, sure enough, was the 
paper, and the bit of glass for which any 
prince in Hindostan would have gone to war. 

Now, what I want to ask you is this: 
which thing was the more precious, this 
glorious diamond, or this glorious man who 
cared so little for it? Which would we 
English now sooner lose, the koh-i-noor or 
the memory of Lord Lawrence? If he had 
lost the gem it would have been a serious 
thing for Tine But the loss would have been 





far greater to us and to the world if we had 
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lost him before his work was done. The 
real jewels of our English crown and empire 
are those splendid men whose graves are 
treasure caskets all over the world, whose 
valour and wisdom shine like the stars in 
heaven, and whose gleaming example shall 
kindle English hearts to nobleness as long as 
the sun and moon endure. 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Jesus, when He left the sky.” 
Lesson: Luke xy. 1—7. 


It was the custom among the Jews to 
show by outward signs when they were in 
great inward trouble. It was more their 
way than it is ours. We think it is better 
and braver not to do so very much. When 
our friends die we put on black clothes, 
it is true, but we do not wail and cry aloud 
for everybody to hear, as they used to do 
in Judea. 

They used to put on coarse clothes of 
sackcloth ; they used to tear their clothes, 
and sometimes their hair; they would take 
no food, they would sing the most dismal 
songs, and, worst of all, they would sit 
cowering among dust and ashes, and often 
throw the nasty stuff upon their heads. So 
you can well believe that nothing could be 
more hideous than to see people in the con- 
dition of mourners. And so when the pro- 
phet speaks about joy coming instead of 


grief, and comfort instead of mourning, he | 


says God will send beauty instead of ashes, 
and ornament instead of defilement. He will 
make the people rise from the dust and put 
on their beautiful garments of joy and hope. 
And instead of huddling on the ground in 
sackcloth He will make them rise from the 
dust like a great, noble, and growing tree. 
You know well the story of Cinderella. 
One night she was sitting in her shabby 
clothes, and she was dreaming away with her 
eyes half shut, not asleep, but dreaming, and 
thinking about her unhappy state, when she 
began to feel very cold. 
eyes, and the fire was all but out, the grate 
full of grey ashes, and the few cinders giving 
forth that gentle tittering sound which is 
like the quiet chuckle of a fire stealing out on 
tiptoe and cheating the people who should 
watch it. It was all very dreary, and it 
was very late, for the sisters were out at a 
ball and Cinderella was sitting up for them. 
But she sprang to her feet and bustled 
about, got some sticks, emptied the ugly old 
cinders out of the grate, built a new fire, 
kindled it, and blew and blew with her 
bellows, till very shortly the whole place 





She opened her | 








was warm and cheery again. The flicker of 
the fire was dancing on the dish-covers that 
hung on the wall, and shining in the plates 
which stood in the rack; for I don’t think 
Cinderella was a sluttish girl. I think, as 
she was a lady to begin with and to end 
with, she was a lady in her kitchen too. 
I dare say her sisters may have been people 
who dressed loud and went out to parties, 
where they talked a great deal and dis- 
played their cleverness, and played on the 
piano, and showed their fingers to be as 
fast and noisy as their tongues. But very 
possibly at home they were lazy lie-a-beds, 
who, if they hadn’t had servants to keep 
things straight, would have been as dirty 
and untidy as any woman with a drinking hus- 
band and a dozen children. But I can’t think 
Cinderella was like that. I think she was a 
modest and retiring girl, who didn’t push 
herself upon people, but being, as I say, a 
real born lady (I mean a lady in her heart), 
she had the instinct of cleanliness and tidi- 
ness, the lovely lady’s instinct of giving 
beauty for ashes, turning disorder into order, 
and litter into neatness. So I think it likely 
she kept her kitchen tidy, and her dishes 
clean, and her covers shining clear, and her 
little bedroom sweet and airy, with a flower 
in the window, which she coaxed from the 
gardener. Well, when she got the fire up 
again in that clever way she was giving 
beauty for ashes. And when she bustled 


| about, sad but brisk, to keep her room and 


her kitchen neat, there again she was giving 
beauty for ashes, and making ugliness pretty, 
and turning confusion into order, and making 
everything go as smooth and sweet as her 
own good heart. 

And then she had the same kind of reward 
when the fairy godmother came with her magic 
wand and turned Cinderella outwardly into 
the lady she really was within; that god- 
mother was just doing to Cinderella as 
Cinderella had done to her kitchen and her 
room. For she, too, had a magic wand—the 
wand of neat and cheerful industry, the 
wand of busy affection, which does such 
wonders to change things into beauty and 
put dust and ashes aw ay. Cinderella herself 
was one of those dear witches, with so many 
charms, who drive our ashiness away and 
give us beauty and order at home in their 
happy, modest way. Mind, you can always 
have a fairy wand when you sce something 
that you can set right ; even if you are not 
beautiful you can ” make beauty, and even 
if you are not happy itis yet possible for you 
to make a good deal of happiness for other 
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people ; then they will think far more of you 
than if you were a person who was always 
pushing to the front, and always wanting to 
shine instead of anxious to make others shine. 

And when the prince came at last and 
took Cinderella out of the kitchen, and gave 
her love and honour in the sight of all the 
people, wasn’t that a reward in kind, as we 
say? Wasn’t it paying her in her own coin? 
Now her own ashes were turned to beauty ; 
now she was done by, as she had done ; now 
she brightened up like her out-fire and her 
littered kitchen. She was taken from the ash 
and litter, to the beauty and order of a king ; 
and because she was a good servant she 
became a good queen. 

The crown jewels of England, I told you 
before, are the noble and the beautiful souls 
of England. Her gems are her sons, and her 
daughters are her goodly pearls. 

And of this sort is the jewellery of God. 
His precious stones are living, shining, 
glorious, piercing spirits, quick and power- 
ful for all righteousness, “such as fear the 
Lord and think upon His name.” 

Often and long these jewels of God, these 
good bright spirits, are hidden and by us 
unknown. They lie obscured in darksome 
corners of the world; they do not perform 
their goodness to be seen of men. 
gems of the earth are not discovered, and 
cleaned, and polished, and set upon noble 
brows. Some are still buried in the dust, 
and have never been gazed on by human eye, 
or admired by human taste. And so, many 
of God’s jewels are living among us at this 
hour, too good and modest to be widely 
known, but beautiful in the eyes that see all. 
But one day they will be drawn forth and 
polished and set in the palace of the great 
King. Like Cinderella they will come out of 
rags, and dirt, and kitchen cares, and be 
made up to shine right royally by the side of 
God. And lost jewels will be found again 
amid the general joy. When a mother loses 
her little boy in the street and is frantic for 
an hour till a good policeman brings the stray 
sheep home again, she flies to hug and kiss 
the child, crying for joy, “My lamb, my 
jewel, my precious one!” And so day after 
day there is joy in God over lost souls that 
turn home to Him again, and He falls on their 
neck and kisses them and calls them “ My 
jewel, my precious soul! I have sought thee 
sorrowing.” And soHehas. For the sorrow 
of Christ is the search of God after us, the 
foolish and the lost. 

And so gradually He makes up His jewels. 
He sets them in His crown, and His crown 


All the 





is His kingdom, and His children are His 
wealth. Meek and quict spirits are in His 
sight ornaments of great price. What shall 
a man give in exchange for his soul? The 
red heart of rubies is not to be compared 
with it, and all the gold of tawny topazes 
will not buy it. And the flash of many 
burning rainbows in a diamond crown is not 
so full of glory and glow as the kingdom of 
heaven, which is made up of living souls set 
in loving gold, walking each in his righteous- 
ness and shining in the light of the Lord. 


THIRD EVENING, 
Opening Hymn: “ We are but little children weak.”” 
Lesson : Luke xv. 11—24. 

I want now to speak to you about people 
who give up doing their duty when things are 
not going well with them ; they stop doing 
good things they used to do, and they get sour 
and negligent, and even lazy. That is to say, 
they sit down in the ashes and they become 
content to stay there, and they have no idea 
of turning them into beauty, either with a 
woman’s taste or a man’s energy. Well, that 
is neither manly nor is it ladylike ; that is 
not what turns people into princes and 
princesses ; there is nothing beautiful or roya} 
about that, it is simply pitiful. And people 
of that stamp become themselves a part of 
the ashes which the better kind of people 
have such hard work to turn into beauty. 

I have heard of another princess who did 
what Cinderella very nearly did when she 
was dozing and dreaming by the kitchen fire. 
This other princess actually did fall asleep, 
and everybody about her fell asleep. The 
king, her father, slept, his chancellor slept, 
his chamberlain slept, his guests slept, his 
butler slept, and the very wine in his bottles; 
his horses slept, the cats and dogs slept, the 
mice and rats in the walls slept, the very 
cocks slept, and one went off in the middle 
of a long crow which was, thereby, turned to 
an unfinished yawn ; the trees slept, and the 
grass, and the sunshine slept upon all. And 
how long they all slept you know, and what 
a Sleepy Hollow the palace became, and how 
the signs of neglect and decay settled down 
over all. And the hedge, which grew slowly 
in their sleep, thickened round about the 
palace and it became more and more difficult 
for anybody to get in. And the dust settled 
upon the windows so that even the sun could 
not enter, wide-awake as he is. And there 
they were, none in bed, but all asleep. 

Isn’t that like the way careless and untidy 
habits grow up upon you? Your soul is like 
the princess who went to sleep ; she pricked 
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her finger with a spindle, you remember. 
That spindle has a name ; some people call it 
“Don’t care,” others call it, “ Oh, ’twill do.” 
These are the poisoned spindles that run 
into the soul, and the drowsy carelessness 
goes all through the system. And your 
mind is like that sleepy palace; and, in 
course of time, it gets more and more difficult 
to move you; you get habits of sloth, and 
slipshod ways ; the light and the breeze can- 
not come at you. You are like a grubby, 
cobwebby room, which smells dry and stale; 
you are like a heap of ashes in which the fire 
has died down to an invisible spark, and 
there is no beauty in you that anybody 
should desire. That sleepy palace is like a 
drowsy and careless soul which often turns 
out, in the long run, to be a bad and dis- 
eased soul. 

Don’t you remember how the prince came 
at last to the sleeping beauty and woke 
her with a kiss, and set everything going 
again, as the sun kisses the frozen winter 
into a tumult of melting waters and cleans- 
ing streams? But, don’t you also remember 
what a very difficult task he found it to be ; 
what a business it was to get through that 
hedge, how many fears and fevers he had to 
encounter on the way ? You remember that? 

Why should you ever give anybody such 
trouble to force a way in and rescue your 
soul from carelessness and sloth? Every 
five minutes you lie in bed after you are 
called, the hedge has grown a bit, and a little 
more dust has settled on your soul’s windows. 
Every time you write a careless exercise and 
say, “Oh, ’twill do,” a new cobweb has been 
woven about your mind. Every time you 
cover up some bad bit of work hoping it won’t 
be seen, because to do it well would be too 
much trouble, every time you do that, some- 
thing in you has dropped off to sleep. 

One day, a prince who loves your sleeping 
soul will come, and will force his way through 
to ease it. Christ will wake you up, one day, 
to beauty and life again. But when you 
have been waked up, then your pain and 
sorrow will begin. You will grieve bitterly 
to think what you have given Him to do; 
you would give worlds never to have fallen 
into these slothful, and reckless, and evil 
ways, and never to have laid upon His love 
the burden of pain it cost Him to recall you 
to life and health. He is very good; He 
goes about turning ashes to beauty. But 
how deep your regret will be to think, that 
instead of helping Him in a work so good, 
you actually made it more hard and danger- 
ous for Him. 








FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “‘ When mothers of Salem.” 
Lesson: Matt. vi. 25—31. 


Which flower would you call the flower 
of the grass? Why, there can be no doubt 
about that, except in the minds of those poor 
starved children, who live in the worst courts 
of the city and who seldom or never see grass 
or fields of any kind. The flower of our grass 
is the daisy. Do you know what daisy 
means? It means day’s-eye. AndI suppose 
they called it so because it opens with the 
day and shuts up at night. This little fellow 
won’t be put to bed when we please, and he 
won't get up when we please. He won't 
take his orders from anybody but the great 
king and god of day, the sun. But how he 
does obey the sun! What agrand soul there 
might be in these tiny flowers, so firm and 
obedient, so obedient to the Great Master, so 
firm in refusing to obey anybody else. Ah! 
the gentle people are often the strongest 
people, and the way to be firm is to be 
obedient. If you want to be firm when you 
grow up, you must learn some great obedi- 
ence. The strength that will make you 
respected among men, is the strength that 
comes from the obedience of God. Do you 
understand that? If you don’t, think of 
Jesus, who answers many mysteries. He 
came into the world just when it pleased 
God, and He went out of the world when it 
pleased God. He took His orders from the 
great Lord of Heaven and Earth alone. He 
was like those flowers that will only answer 
and obey the sun himself. But Jesus had to 
be very strong and very firm, and had to 
refuse to do much that people wanted Him 
to do, and had to suffer much for His refusal. 
He would not open and shut just when 
people told Him to, so they took their 
revenge on Him. Now, what made Him so 
strong and so firm? It was the power He 
had of obeying God, whenever God spoke to 
Him. Does God speak to you? That He 
does. He speaks by the mouth of your 
fathers and mothers, and those whom it is 
your duty to obey. So when the message 
comes up-stairs to you of a morning to wake 
and get up, that is your sun coming to you 
young daisies. You don’t need to get up 
and go to bed with the real sun all the year 
round as the grass daisies do, else you would 
have too little sleep in summer, and too 
much in winter. But you do as these splen- 
did little fellows the daisies do when you 
wake up with your sun; and when you go 
off to bed as it bids, you close up for the 
night ; and, generally, you are dear daisies 
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when you obey cheerfully and without a 
murmur those rulers whom God has set over 
you, as over the daisies He has set the sun. 
Of all things the sun himself is the most 
obedient, and therefore the most firm and 
splendid. Indeed, he is himself a sort of 
daisy, or day’s-eye in the heavens, an elder 
brother to those tiny suns in the green sky 
of the grass. Look at his golden centre, 
look at the rays of white light that stream 
out from him. Isn't he the king of the 
daisies, to whom all the other little daisies 
look up, and obey and do not speak ? 

“Their great bright eyes most silently 

Up to the throne are cast.” 

Yes, they are very silent, but what a 
sweet, sweet sound it would be if they could 
be heard. What human music could express 
for us the sound of a field of daisies waking 
with the sun? Could anything so delicate 
ever get in at our ears as the breathing of a 
field of sleeping daisies? We can hear the 
breathing of the calmest sea, but we cannot 
hear the living sleep of the folded flowers. 
We can only smell their delicious breath. 
Now when you read that all the glory of 
man is as the flower of the grass, you must 
not think of it as a poor, miserable glory, 
but you must think of it as the glory of 
silent, sweet obedience, quiet and modest, and 
firm, and beautiful beyond words. 

But there is another glory in these daisies 
besides the silent strength of their modest 
obedience, and it is the strength of their 
cheerful hardihood. They are bright and 
vigorous little fellows. They are no hot- 
house plants. They are not like the people 
who take a kind of sad pleasure in never 
being very well, and whose temper is_bear- 
able only in the nice summer days. No; but 
wet day or dry day, in shade or in shine, in 
summer or in winter, there they sparkle and 
gladly live. Year out, year in, they stop 
with us. You can pick them from the edge 
of the snow. You can smile to them in the 
winds of March. They will make a carpet 
for you in June, and will never droop or die 
because you tread acrossthem. They spring 
up again beneath your foot, as a fine horse 
prances with his master on his back. And 
their ruby-tipped mantle is still fresh and 
shining when, in autumn, the leaves begin to 
fade and die. They are always with us, a 
steady love, a hardy, healthy, cheery, natural 
family, with no silly notions, no diseased 
tastes, no ridiculous vanity, but simple and 
truthful, and graceful and strong. They 
are not grieved if they do not attract notice, 
but they are sprightly and pleased if some 





one smile upon them even for a minute 
They live amid smiles, breezes, suns, and 
they do not die amid frowns, and clouds, 
and winter storms. 

Oh, what a blessing it is to have with us 
always somebody of this hardy and gentle 
cheerfulness! some daisy heart, always 
natural, always truthful, always happy, not 
the victim of moods, and tempers, and silly 
shyness, and gloomy reserve. I have known 
people like that—English girls and English 
men—who have no affectations, and no dis- 
mal days. They have pleasant, fearless eyes, 
and faces of quiet and kind leisure. They 
are the flower-stars of our common life, and 
the well-springs of lowly delight. They are 
joyful without being eaten up by ambition. 
They are bright and open as the day, yet 
they are not sharp and cutting like the east 
wind in the days of March. They have 
hearts of rich gold, but they have no pride. 
They are beautifully clothed, but they have 
no vanity. They are exposed to many 
changes of weather, yet they do not dwell 
with care. Their hardy hearts have an in- 
ward cheer that makes us think at once of 
daisies and larks, and yet they are tender, 
and their eyes will often fill with kindness, 
as the dewdrops lie in the daisy’s cup. 

So, again, when you hear that the glory 
of man is as the flower of the grass, you will 
remember that some of our best glory is that 
hardy cheeriness and homely grace which 
may be as common as daisies, and yet more 
precious to the heart than gold. 

Once I was very tired, and how do you 
think I took my rest? I lay for a whole 
summer’s day among daisies—not on a heap 
of daisies picked and piled up, and drooping, 
and dead, but on a green grass bank, where 
the daisies were far thicker upon the ground 
than the stars of the brightest night upon the 
face of the sky. It is very refreshing to gaze 
upon the nightly sky, with all its flocks of 
stars sent out like shining sheep to feed on 
the blue lawn of heaven. But it was also 
very soothing and sweet to me to lie among 
those quiet, smiling little people, dancing 
modestly in a light, warm breeze upon the 
green grass. They were so quiet, so happy, 
such good company. No quarrelling, no 
pushing, no shrieking—nothing that quiet 
people can’t bear. They were all contented 
with themselves and with each other ; there 
was no jealousy, and no unchildlike talk. 
They did not envy the big trees nor the gor- 
geous flowers, but there they grew, and there 
they shone; there they watched, and there 
they smiled, with open faces and with gentle 
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wits, taking into their splendid eyes all the 
glory above them and around, seeing much 
and saying little, silent but never dull; tiny 
but never troubled about that, dressed in 
white raiment and wearing crowns of gold, 
but never proud nor ever mean. They had 
the secret of being humble without being 
mean, of being gentle without being feeble. 
They were like an infant class in the schools 
of heaven. They were just the sweet com- 
pany for tired people who love their pre- 
sence, even if they have not their secret. 


“ Green and ruby, white and gold, 
*Tis a sight is never old, < 
And its glory never told 

By any praise we oge l 
They will gaze upon the sky 
With a little fearless eye, 

So low and yet so high, 

Like children of a king. 

They will dance upon the Tecese 
With a happy royal ease, 
And the hum of distant bees 

Is like the song they sing. 
They have cunning ways of peace 
For the weary heart’s release, 
Silent tongues that never cease 

To speak a — thing. 
Lord, give me this heart of gold, 
Nature white but never cold, 
Glances bright but never bold, 

That to the great sun cling.” 


FIFTH EVENING. 


amine =  - < ‘wateaaa 
Once I was travelling with a friend in a 
land that is very far off. It was Saturday 
evening, and we were near to a village where 
we meant to stay till Monday. We were 
very tired and glad to rest on Sunday, for 
during the week we had travelled many 
hundred miles. The evening was rainy, 
cloudy, and chill. There were mighty hills 
round us and the village was quite shut in 
by them. But we could see none. For the 
clouds shut us in still closer. We could just 
see at times, through a corner of mist, a white 
patch in the distance. It was the lower end 
of a glacier, or great field of perpetual ice. 
We went to bed and slept soundly. Next 
morning the sun was shining long before we 
were awake. As soon as we lifted our heads 
from the pillow what do you think we saw ? 
We saw a mighty mountain * which looked 
as if it were only a few yards away. How 
high do you think it was? It was more 
than two miles high. If we had been in 
a boat on the sea it would have been close 
upon three miles straight up to the top. 
But from where we were it was about two 
miles high. Think of that, a mountain 
two miles high! When we rose we spent 


most of the day gazing upon this great and 
terrible sight. 


I never saw such a moun- 
* The Jungfrau. 








But 


that was not all, there was something more 


tain before, so high and yet so near/ 
wonderful than that about it. What do you 
think was the colour of it? Black with 
earth? No. Brown with heather? No. 
Grey with smoke? No. Green with grass? 
No. It was pure white from top to toe. 
And the higher you went up the whiter it 
grew ; and just near the top, not on the top, 
but near it, there was a smooth steep white 
cone,* like a sugar loaf, or like a young 
mountain growing out of the old one, or sit- 
ting on its shoulder. And the whole huge 
mountain glowed and sparkled in the sun 
like a great white cloud that had come down 
from its voyage across the sky to rest fora 
little upon the earth. And the little white 
horn near the top of it shone brighter than 
all, shone like silver, like a silver horn on its 
forehead. All shone and sparkled the more 
the higher you carried your eye, as if the 
mountain itself was blazing with joy the 
nearer it got to heaven. And the great winds 
were ever blowing upon the silver horn, only 
we were too far off to hear the tune they 
played. For though the mountain seemed 
only afew yards away, it was really fifteen 
or twenty miles from the village where we 
gazed. So we could not hear the awful 
tune that the winds kept playing on that 
white silver horn. And they call the 
mountain the Maiden, because it is a white 
thing of exceeding purity and radiance and 
dignity and peace. But what made the hill 
so white? Was it a hill of chalk? Was it 
like the white cliffs you can see at Dover 
rising out of the blue sea? No; it was far 
whiter than that. It was dazzling white. 
And if you were upon the top with the sun 
shining, you would find it almost blinding 
white. And when bold men go up they have 
to put on coloured spectacles to preserve 
their eyes from the glare. Chalk cliffs are 
not so white as that. And then the chalk 
cliffs are always the same; but this great 
mountain is white-washed every year several 
times. And at those times there is a great cur- 
tain hung up over it so that you cannot see the 
white-washing, and then, when the curtain is 
takendown, the mountain is gleaming brighter 
and more blinding than ever. You know 
now, don’t you, what that whiteness is? It 
is snow and ice; and the white-washing is 
done by huge snowstorms, especially in the 
winter time. And the curtain that is let 
down to hide the process is the clouds that 
cover up the mountain in storm time. And 
very likely on the Saturday when we arrived 
* The Silberhorn. 
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it was getting another coat of this heavenly 
paint, for the curtain was down quite low, 
and nothing was to be seen. 

Do you remember that story in the New 
Testament about the transfiguration of Christ? 
What does it say? It says that one day 
Jesus took Peter and James and John and 
brought them up intoa high mountain apart, 
and was transfigured before them, and His 
face did shine as the sun, and His raiment 
was white as the light. But Peter and they 
that were with Him were heavy with sleep. 
And it says, moreover, that a bright cloud 
overshadowed them and they were sore 
afraid. And they heard strange voices up 
there like the silver blowing of unseen winds 
upon holy horns. And their heads were 
turned, and when they spoke to each other 
they hardly knew what they said, they were 
so bewildered and amazed. 

Now when I hear that story I think about 
the great hill clothed in white, and the tall 
white cone that shines upon its shoulder. 
I like to picture the tall cone, two miles up 
there, as an image of Christ transfigured on 
the mountain-top in raiment as white as the 
light. 

Some days afterwards we went nearer, 
and it seemed more terrible and glorious 
still. There are fearful precipices of rock in 
the mountain, and those again are covered 
with great crags of ice. Now when the sun 
shines upon this ice it melts it a little, 
and huge pieces break off it and fall down 
every hour almost, at this season of the 
year. Men call these avalanches ; and some- 
times they fall many hundreds of feet, and 
they are broken as they fall, so that when 
they come to the bottom they are crushed to 
powder though they started from the top as 
blocks of many tons weight. Well, as they 
fall from rock to rock they make a noise like 
thunder. And as the place is quite still, the 
sound is heard a long way off. And it is 
caught up by the echoes and magnified and 
carried up the valleys where you can’t see 
the avalanches at all. And then it is very 
mysterious, and the mountain is like the 
' throne of God in the Book of Revelation 
from which came forth thunderings and deep 
voices. The sound of the avalanche is like 
the voice of God. And about that throne 
which John saw there was a sea of crystal 
glass. And that is like the sea of ice round 
the feet of those mighty hills that I saw. 

Now the people who always live near these 
great mountains grow so accustomed to their 
beauty and splendour that they get to think 
nothing of it. They think more about making 








money out of people like us who go to spend 
a holiday there. But is it not the same with 
ourselves ? The presence of God stands over 
us every day ; He fills the blue sky wherever 
we look up. He dwells in the green fields and 
woods where we walk and play, yet we don’t 
see Him, and we seldom think of Him. It 
is as if we had always a cloud round us which 
veiled Him from our sight. Sometimes we 
wake up on Sundays and find Him near. We 
feel that He is standing over us, very grave 
and very high, yet very near. Then, when 
Monday comes, the cloud comes down again, 
and we go about trying to get money out of 
each other, and forgetful of the great white 
thing that is so close and yet so hidden from 
us. That should not be. 

There is a great white throne always set up 
among us. We cannot see it, but we can 
love it. Its name is Righteousness and Truth. 
It is God that sits on it. We cannot see Him, 
but we can love Him. We can serve Him. 
Will you be courtiers of Righteousness and 
Truth ? 

Do not think because the thought of this 
throne is a dreadful thought that the face of 
Him that sits on the throne is a terrible face. 
That face of God is the loveliest, sweetest 
thing we know. When the sun shines on the 
dazzling snow of the mighty mountain-top it 
is a sight that human eyes can hardly bear ; 
but I have seen it otherwise than that. 

I have seen the setting sun cast a lovely 
glow of soft colour upon that white, pure 
cone upon the shoulder of the hill ; and when 
the sun has gone down the great white figure 
becomes a tall grey form, like a pillar of 
cloud. Then there comes back upon it a 
rosy light, an after-glow, which makes the 
maiden mountain blush to her very brow. 
It was just as if God had bid the world good- 
night, but come back for a moment to have 
another look, as a mother comes back to her 
child when she had said good-night once, to 
take another kiss and say good-night and 
smile again. 

As this great serene mountain can some- 
times look so sweet and gentle, so the most 
high God has a sweet kindness in His face. 
Where do we see the kindness in the face of 
God? In the face of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
God is not altogether a dreadful judge—a 
white-throned king. He is the same who 
kissed the children and was kind to poor 
women, and made simple folks love Him. 
Yes, and they were ready to die for Him; 
and they would not have done that if He 
had frightened them, and nothing more. 
Would they ? 
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By Rozvert Baryes. 








I.—HOME NOTES. 


A NEW USE FOR OUR NATIONAL SCHOOLROOMS. 


is by nature a ‘‘ social creature, 
how little account even the most thorough-going re- 
formers have taken of the fact. We have been ready 
enough to instruct and to improve him; to raise his 
mind and his morals ; but to amuse him and to find 
good company for him we have done little or nothing. 
The public-house is still the great social institution 
of the country; people have nothing else, and so 
they must put up with that. They go there—very 
many of them—not because they want to spend their 
money on bad beer and worse tobacco, but simply 
to meet their friends and neighbours, to talk and to 
enjoy an hour or two of society in a comfortable 
room. If the influential deputation which asked the 
London School Board to open some of their school- 
rooms for social purposes in the evening, succeed in 
getting what they want, it will be a great step in the 
right direction. The rooms are there; why not use 
them? Where the experiment has been made, it 
has proved completely successful ; and there is no 
reason why the same results should not be obtained 
in London. As Lord Aberdare suggested, when 
looked at rightly, this work would in reality be only 
an-expansion of the duty of the Board. They teach 
and train the children, develop new habits and 
tastes; when school-days are over, cannot they do 
something better than leave them to spend their 
leisure in the streets? 


WORK FOR MEN OF LEISURE. 


For the success of most of the great schemes in- 
tended to improve the social and moral condition of 
the people one thing is clearly indispensable, that 
large numbers of people who are now busily and use- 
fully employed should change their whole method of 
living. It means that men of activity and enter- 
prise, instead of toiling on in business or in their 
professions till strength is exhausted, should forego 
the larger fortune within their reach, and retire 

* while a reserve of energy is still left, to devote them- 
selves to social and philanthropic work. It is not 
impossible, not even improbable ; some do it already 
in politics; why should not others do it for ends at 
least as high? To very many, indeed, it would be 
no sacrifice, and but for the mistaken idea that they 
are bound to make provision, not only for the wants 
but for the luxuries of those who come after them, 
we should see them reducing their work, if not re- 
tiring from it, already. To themselves, in fact, the 
change would be a welcome relief, and in cases in- 
numerable it would be an infinite blessing for their 
children. To most boys the idea that they need not 
and will not have to work in after life is absolutely 

demoralising ; it produces weak, indolent, dissatis- 
fied, and morbid characters, without fibre or manli- 
ness. The wealth that they expect paralyses the 
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energy of their nature. 


If they had been poorer 
they would have been better and more useful men. 


A NEW EIRENICON. 


If Dr. Wordsworth, the Bishop of St. Andrews, 
speaks for any considerable following, his letter to 
the Times will mark a memorable step in a great re- 
ligious movement. As every one knows, Presby- 
terianism holds in Scotland the same place that Epis- 
copacy does in England; but the two Churches, 
though both established by law, are not in com- 
munion with one another. Some of the darkest pages 
in national history are those that record the conflict 


| between the two systems in Scotland; and though 





the strife and bloodshed of the past is all forgotten 
now, a deep gulf has remained between them to this 
day. But now, so the bishop thinks, there is a pros- 
pect, or at least a possibility, of religious commu- 
nion; the controversies that have rent the two 
Churches asunder are to be banished for ever, and 
existing differences in creed and ritual ignored. How 
much is fancy and how much fact, no one who has 
not studied the subject with minute care can deter- 
mine. If the prospect is indeed full of promise, no 
true Christian will regret the removal of any barriers 
which divide one fold from another. But one point 
is clear, that a mere political alliance, formed with 
the purest motives, to resist the danger of disestab- 
lishment by the united action of the two established 
Churches, would have neither permanence nor power. 
Such an alliance might endure for a time, but com- 
munion and compromise are different things. If 
there is a solid foundation on which the two 
Churches can meet and join hands, let them by all 
means unite, and the sooner the better; but the 
foundation must be faith, not expediency. 


LOSS OF LIFE IN OUR COAL MINES. 


Only now and then, when we are startled by 
some terrible calamity like the recent accident in 
Lancashire, do we consider how many must suffer 
that we may have the ordinary comforts of life. As 
we sit round the fire of an evening we see pictures in 
the flames ; but do we ever see the sum of death and 
suffering which the coal costs? Perhaps it is well 
that we do not, for in the last thirty years 40,000 
lives have been lost in British mines alone, and more 
than a million of the workers injured. And then the 
blow falls not only on those who are crippled or 
killed, but on those who love them, on those who 
depend on them for their daily bread; and the great 
circle of sorrow widens and widens out. It is ter- 
rible to realise what even a single great accident 
really means. The explosion at Clifton Hall de- 
stroyed at one blow 280 lives, but this is only the 
beginning of its work. It has desolated nearly 200 
homes ; it has left 85 widows, 280 children, and 36 
other relatives of the dead, utterly destitute. The 
Relief Fund of the Colliery, amounting to 
£10,000, has been absorbed at once, and £15,000 
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more will be needed to make the help sufficient. 
And what of the misery that figures cannot 
estimate and words cannot describe? What of the 
darkened homes, and of the lonely hearts, and 
orphaned children, and hopes blighted for ever? 
These are thoughts too deep for tears. And when 
we are told that many if not most of these accidents 
might be prevented ; that some are due to the reck- 
lessness of the miners themselves, and others to 
inadequate inspection and to defects of the law, one 
can but hope that in a new Parliament chosen by 
the people something may be done to save life from 
this appalling destruction. 


READING SERMONS. 


Even in Scotland, one had thought, the old horror 
of reading sermons in the pulpit was dying out, and 
that the holy hatred of ‘‘the paper” was fast becom- 
ing a thing of the past. But, howeverit may be there, 
it certainly is not the case in the New Connection Con- 
ference of Methodist Churches. In one of their meet- 
ings lately, the question was put in the case of each 
student on probation, whether the young man read 
his sermons ; and the principal of one of the colleges 
replied (happily, he was a very old man) that it gave 
him great pain to find some of his students, notwith- 
standing his warnings and remonstrances, “falling 
into this abominable practice. If they began like 
this they would end disgracefully to themselves and 
disastrously to the Connection.” Another member 
echoed these sentiments, and said that he felt deeply 
pained that they had “young men of that character” 
among them, and he suggested that they should be 
asked to withdraw from the ministry. It is startling 
to find such strong language used to condemn laxity 
on what is after all not a fundamental point of faith 
or morals. If these unfortunate young men had been 
gamblers or drunkards they could hardly have been 
more severely censured; and with the example of 
some of the greatest preachers of the day before them, 
it is no wonder that they go astray. However, after 
such a rebuke as this, if they are wise they will 
abjure their evil courses—at least till they are out of 
college. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
ENGLAND AND THE OPIUM QUESTION. 


Unless the newspapers are all mistaken, the opium 
question will soon be settled in a way satisfactory 
to the Chinese Government. At present a com- 
paratively small duty is paid upon each chest of the 
drug at the port of arrival, while heavier dues are 
paid to local collectors as it passes on its way inland. 
The tax is fluctuating in amount, and a large part of 
it never gets to the Imperial treasury at all, but stays 
in the pockets of district officials. Now the whole 
duty is to be paid upon landing ; and once taken out 
of bond, the opium may circulate freely. The Trea- 
sury will gain, and the merchant will not lose. At 
first sight, the benefit secured by this new arrange- 
ment may not seem particularly valuable; but two 


points are worth noticing. In the first place, up to 
the present time this is the only agreement made with 
China about opium without an appeal to arms or, at 
least, the display of force ; in this case the “inevitable 
gunboat,” as it has been called, has not been seen even 
in the background. And further, the right of the 
Chinese Government to impose its own taxation upon 
opium has been practically admitted ; it has taken 
nearly nine years to carry out the Convention made 
by Sir Thomas Wade at Chefoo. Now the Chinese 
will only have themselves to blame if they do not, 
by gradually making the duty restrictive, suppress 
or enormously diminish the sale of the poison they 
profess to hate. It may be that the prospect of an 
Increased revenue will be too much for them. If 
they should yield, we at least cannot reproach them 
while opium alone keeps the Indian exchequer from 
bankruptcy. 


CRUELTY IN ITALY. 


A well-known novelist, with whom most of us 
would have but little sympathy as a rule, has for 
once used her pen to good purpose in a vigorous 
protest against the barbarous cruelty with which 
animals are treated in Italy. She asserts, and we 
know the statement to be true, that all animals whose 
skin is worth anything at all are actually flayed 
alive, because the skin is supposed to be more supple 
than if taken from the dead carcase. Horses, dogs, 
cats, kids, and lambs—all are treated alike; tied, 
often nailed down to boards, and then tortured to 
death. It is horrible to think of; and yet the 
ordinary Italian would be surprised and perplexed 
that any one should grow indignant about it. Love of 
money, of course, has something to do with this 
strange insensibility to suffering ; fora few centimes 
what will not the peasant do? And the shame be 
with those who have not taught him better! But 
this is not all. The sense of kindness as a moral 
duty is entirely wanting. It was so with their 
ancestors, and it is the same with them. The old 
Romans were great rulers; they crushed the world 
and its nations into shape, but they cared little what 
order cost in misery and suffering. And you may 
seek all genuine Roman literature through without 
coming across a single passage that shows any real 
compassion for the slave or for the brute, companions 
in misery. And so even now, though Italy is a land 
of flowers, and sunshine and song, the dark cloud of 
cruelty still rests gloomily upon it. 


THE CHOLERA IN SPAIN. 


-It would seem that the epidemic of last year is 
likely to recur in some parts of Europe ; and as it has 
made its appearance earlier, there is reason to fear 
that the visitation may be unusually severe. In the 
eastern provinces of Spain the cholera has been 
raging for several weeks past, and the mortality has 
been terrible. The worst difficulty of all is how to 
deal with a people so liable to panic, so wayward 
and so perverse. If the presence of disease is ad- 





mitted by the authorities and deaths are reported, they 
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are indignant, and complain that the outside world 
is alarmed and that trade is ruined. If, however, 
facts are concealed and the danger minimised, there 
is an immediate outcry that they are being deceived ; 
and while they enforce the most stringent quarantine, 
endeavouring to shut out a foe already in their 
midst, they will not stir a finger to keep their houses 
and their towns clean and healthy. Strangely 
enough the King, who by his personal example did 


so much to inspire courage last year, by insisting | 
upon visiting again the scenes of suffering has 


almost brought about a serious constitutional crisis. 
His ministers were so alarmed at the danger to which 
he was going to expose his life and his dynasty as 
well, there being only a little child to succeed to the 
throne, that they threatened to resign unless his pro- 
ject were abandoned. For a time the King gave 
way, but suddenly without any warning, he yielded 
to his impulse, and left Madrid and his ministers in 
astonishment and dismay. Generous and noble as 
his motive is, we cannot think that he acted wisely, 
for there are times when what seems like heroism 
must yield to prudence; and though the King can 
do little to check the ravages of the pestilence, he 
can save the land from the horrors of revolution. 
The incident shows how hard it must be for those 
in high places to do the good they would, and that 
duty for them is not so simple as it happily is for 
most of us. 


A NEW DANGER IN AFRICA. 


Africa is still emphatically the “ Dark Continent.” 
One never knows what will appear there next, from 
a new lake to a new prophet. Most people thought 
that the central part of the country was unoccupied, 
and open for any schemes of colonisation and civili- 
sation, but Mr. Horace Waller warns us all that 
already a vast dominion exists there, with which we 
shall have to reckon if we intend to make any real 
change in the condition of affairs—the ‘‘ivory 
trading, slave-dealing organization,” headed by the 
Arab Tippoo-tippoo. Of course it was impossible to 
read any book of travels or to follow the work of any 
mission without discovering how strong the influence 
of the Arab dealers was in the interior of the conti- 
nent, but Mr. Waller gives us a new conception of 
the power of their leader. He speaks of him as able 
to burn a hundred villages with ease, or to put 
ten thousand additional men into the field; to cut off 
supplies, and to harass the new Congo Free State in 
a very serious way. His name, we are told, “is a 
terror, and an ever-advancing terror,” in those parts. 
All that we can do is to strengthen his natural foes 
in the country, especially the Sultan of Zanzibar. 
He can cripple the Arab chief, and if he cannot sup- 
press the traffic and its supporters, he can at least 
drive them farther south, where their enterprise will 
be more diflicult and less profitable. 


SLAVERY IN BRAZIL. 


The struggle against slavery in Brazil is approach- 
ing a crisis, and the issue must soon be decided. 





One ministry has been driven from power for advo- 
cating immediate abolition ; but their successors are 
conscious that the question must be faced, and they 
have produced a scheme for a gradual emancipation. 
Their allies, the slave-owners, are practically bound 
to accept their proposals, not having sufficient 
strength to form an organized party of their own, 
but they are hit very hard by some of the clauses in 
the new bill. There is one very ludicrous illustra- 
tion of the danger of fraud. It is proposed to eman- 
cipate at once all slaves over sixty years of age. 
The slave-owners are in dismay, and for the best of 
reasons. In 1831 the slave-trade was abolished by 
law, and since that time it has been illegal to bring 
a slave into the country from abroad. In fact, a 
negro so imported is not legally a slave at all. So, 
to evade the law, slave-owners have almost univer- 
sally made false returns of the ages of their slaves, 
and have set down as over sixty men not half that 
age. The Government accepts the returns, and 
would assume that those qualified by them had a 
right to liberty. The owners find themselves in this 
dilemma ; they must either confess themselves guilty 
of fraud, or sacrifice their property. Unpleasant as 
the scheme for emancipation must be to them, it is, 
however, far from being thorough. Forced labour 
will still be permitted; the labourer will have to 
take such pay as the Government may decide ; and 
he will not be allowed to remove from one district 
to another. The measure is incomplete, but it is 
the promise of better things to come. 


THE LABOUR TRAFFIC IN THE PACIFIC. 


At last the Royal Commission in Queensland has 
issued its report on the labour traffic as it is carried 
on round the coasts of New Guinea and the adjoin- 
ing islands. We have the whole truth now; and 
an awful revelation it is, “hateful, horrible, 
monstrous, not to be told.”” There seems to be no 
deed too base or too brutal for the crews of the 
vessels that cruise about to kidnap the natives and 
to carry them off to work on the sugar-plantations 
of the colony. As the Commissioners say in one 
typical case, ‘‘ the history of the cruise is one long 
record of deceit, cruel treachery, deliberate kidnap- 
ping, and cold-blooded murder.” We read of natives 
decoyed on board, seized, or deluded into consent, 
and then carried away into practical slavery; of 
canoes purposely wrecked, that the crews might be 
“rescued” and made prisoners; of men being shot 
when they fled to avoid the fate in store for them ; 
of children thrown overboard in deep water with 
only a cocoanut to keep them from drowning imme- 
diately. “Where force is useless lying serves instead, 
and those appointed to protect the helpless natives 
allow themselves to be imposed upon in the most 
plain and palpable way. The agents appointed to 
inspect these ships and to ensure that men are not 
being carried off against their will, are “ indifferent, 
careless, and incapable,” without courage or firm- 
ness. And so the system goes on. Men are kid- 
napped, not for three years, the legal time of service, 
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but for life; for thirty in every hundred die during 
the first year of their slavery, and of those who sur- 
vive, few ever reach their home again. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 


THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY AND ITS VICE- 
PRESIDENTS. 


A very little thing will often show in what direc- 
tion a movement is setting, and a decision recently 
accepted by the committee of the Church Missionary 
Society upon a matter apparently so trivial as the 
writing of a letter to newly appointed bishops, really 
involves avery serious question. It has for long 
been the custom of the Secretaries to write to each 
new bishop on his appointment, stating that if he 
were a member of the Society he would be ez offcioa 
Vice-President ; the letter was not exactly an invita- 
tion to become a member, though it had practically 
the same effect. Latterly, however, in more than 
one case which will at once occur, new bishops have 
not been in complete sympathy with the broad 
principles of the Society; and though they may 
have accepted office they have not shown enthusiasm 
or even interest in the work. So now it has been 
decided after long consideration not to write in 
future to those who are not already members of the 
Society when jraised to the episcopate. Of course, 
if a new bishop cares to join the Society, he is quite 
at liberty to do so, but he acts solely upon his own 
choice, without prompting or suggestion on the part 
of officials. There is nothing invidious or narrow in 
this policy ; all it does isto avoid seeking difficulties 
by promiscuous invitation. 


MISSION WORK IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


In dealing with heathen colonists it is always the 
best policy to start work at the very beginning, 
before numbers have increased and difficulties ac- 
cumulated. If the invaders once establish them- 
selves in sufficient force to make a community of 
their own, success, if not hopeless, is at least pre- 
carious. In fact it is almost as hard to carry on 
mission work among them as it would be in their 
own country. So the churches of New South 
Wales are wise in taking their Chinese immigrants 
in hand at once. They have got a Chinese teacher 
at work among them; hold services for them every 
week, and are going to build a native church in the 
centre of the little colony now numbering about 
seven hundred, most of them employed in market 
gardening. Ifthe Christians in America had been 
as prompt in setting to work, they probably would 
have had far less cause to complain of the tenacity 
with which the Chinaman abroad clings to his 
heathen worship and heathen customs. ~ 


THE NATIVE CHURCH AT SIERRA LEONE. 

It is clear, from all accounts, that the native 
Church at Sierra Leone is not prospering as it 
should. There are good men and true at work there, 








striving with might and main; but theirs is a cry 
of despair rather than a shout of triumph. Just 
now, indeed, they are sending two of the native 
clergy over to England to plead their cause with 
friends at home. It is not hard to understand how 
the case stands. There is a complete organization 
—fifteen parishes, each with a native pastor, and 
equipped with parsonage, church, and school. The 
church is almost, though not quite, self-supporting ; 
last year nearly £1,200 was raised for the pastorate 
alone. They also maintain a mission of their own, 
though not with any real success. As the bishop 
says, they can only be said “to affirm the principle 
of the thing.” If there were a strong and resolute 
enthusiasm among the native population, then the 
task of keeping the Church under way would be 
fairly easy ; but here is the difficulty. ‘The force of 
surrounding influence is almost too severe to bear up 
against; it is difficult to get candidates for mission 
work, and one sees signs which indicate a general 
want of vitality. The strain of independence is be- 
ginning to be felt; the native Church is passing 
through its time of trial. If it comes out prosperously 
in this stage, the worst is over. Meantime it hasa 
just claim to hearty sympathy and generous help, 


AN IMPORTANT CONVERT. 


It is always dangerous to emphasise the import- 
ance of any individual conversion among the heathen. 
So many motives may have been at work of which 
one has no knowledge; sometimes curiosity, some- 
times avarice and the hope of advantages to be secured 
by professing the new faith ; while now and thena 
superstitious belief in its supposed supernatural 
powers proves more effective in winning adherents 
than other and nobler claims. But there is no rule 
without its exceptions, and a case reported by Mr. 
Owen Watkins, one of the most devoted and honoured 
missionaries in the Transvaal, is so remarkable that 
it should not pass without notice. He describes the 
baptism of a woman who had for years been famous 
among her people as a witch doctor, and was sup- 
posed to have the power of discovering secrets of 
every kind. Two years ago Mr. Watkins saw her 
at a great festival, engaged in her fantastic rites, 
leading a wild dance of women, with weapons in her 
hands and strange charms hung round her. She 
jumped and leaped, and shouted, he says, ‘like one 
possessed of devils.” All this has passed away now ; 
she has broken with her old life, burnt her charms, 
renounced her fame and her power. The very dif- 
ficulty of her conversion goes far to prove its reality. 
‘* Often when trying to pray she would rush away 
to the solitudes of the mountain, and there wander 
about like an unquiet spirit.” This is not the expe- 
rience of one to whom the spiritual life is not a reality; 
and the fact that one who had so strong a hold upon 
their fears and superstitions should have thus acceptcd 
the gospel of Christ’s love is certain to impress the 
hearts of those who used to dread and worship 
her. 














By B. L. FARJEON, 


CHAPTER XXI.—PHILIP RAVEN’S 


HE sight of this man’s grief strangely 

impressed me. That he was a stranger 
to Mrs. Earnshaw and her son, and that | 
neither of them had any recognition of him, 
had been plainly evident to me ; and it was 
in the highest degree improbable that the 
casual knowledge he had, within the last few 
minutes, gained of their poverty should have 
produced within him the agony of despair— 
by no other words can I convey an idea of 
the emotion he displayed—of which I was 
an involuntary witness. There was nothing 
unusual in their poor condition; persons 
who frequent the humble thoroughfares i in 
which I am residing cannot av oid contact 
and familiarity with the acutest forms of 
distress ; there must have been, then, some 
hidden reason for so violent and poignant a 
manifestation of sympathy. I have already 
said that the man’s clothes and appearance 
proclaimed him to belong to the humbler 
classes, but it was not this which moved me. 
It was that his figure, shaken by sobs, seemed 
to add a deeper loneliness to the loneliness of 
the night ; it was that in the sounds that 
reached my ears there rang a note of such 
genuine suffering for the suffering of the 
poor blind woman that it was not possible 
to doubt the man’s sincerity. 

“T approached him, and gently laid my 
hands upon his arm. 

“Can I help you ?’ I asked. 

“ He quivered at my touch, made an effort 
to recover himself, and shrank from me as 
though he feared I intended him injury. 

“¢*T mean you no harm,’ I said ; ‘if I can 
help you I shall be glad to do so.’ 

“¢ Av,’ he said bitterly, ‘I ought to believe 
you ; the world is so full of kindness !’ 

“ A vapour in which there seemed to lurk 
some buried memorial of years gone by 
passed across my mind. The voice in which 
he spoke to me was not the same as that I 
had heard when he spoke to Mrs. Earnshaw. 
Then it was hoarse and harsh, now it was 
low and clear. I myself was in an excited 
mood, and therefore prone to invest trifles 
with significance; but my mood was also 
one which sharpened my observant sense, 
and if I placed an important construction 
upon apparently trivial details I felt con- 
vinced that there must be a reasonable founda- 
tion for so doing. 
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“<«Truly,’ I said, ‘there is much unkind- 
ness in the world, and circumstances are 
hard for many ; but I doubt whether charity 
and benevolence have quite died out of the 
| land. I know from my own experience 
| that full hands are stretched forth, ready to 
give.’ 

“He regarded me with closer attention, 
and said, in a tone of surprise, ‘ You cannot 
be a working man.’ 

“‘T am not,’ I replied, ‘in your sense of 
the term. I am residing in this neigh- 
bourhood in the fulfilment of a mission in 
which I am engaged.’ 

“* You are familiar, then,’ he said quickly, 
‘with those who reside hereabout ?’ 

“¢ With many,’ I said. 

“He paused a few moments before he 
spoke again. ‘That hapless woman,’ he 
said, and his voice grew husky, ‘and her son 
whom I assisted to yonder house—are you 
acquainted with them ?’ 

“JT know of them,’ I replied, ‘in a slight 
way. It is only lately that I have come into 
communication with them.’ 

*¢Would you mind,’ he asked, ‘ mention- 
ing their name to me?’ 

“¢ Pardon me,’ I said: ‘you and I are 
strangers to each other, and I would not for 
the world any harm should happen to that 
suffering woman through any indiscretion of 
mine. Assure me that you intend them no 
wrong or hurt, and I will give any informa- 
tion you desire.’ 

“<“Intend them wrong!’ he exclaimed. 
‘I! Look into my face, and tell me if you 
see there any signs but those of grief and 
overwhelming despair.’ 

“T obeyed him, and I saw in his face the 
unmistakable evidence of a heart torn by 
anguish ; and as I gazed there seemed again 
to rise from the past the ghost of a dear and 
dead memorial. I[ passed my hands across 
my eyes to dispel the illusion. 

«Their name is Earnshaw,’ I said. 

“ ‘Do they live alone ?’ he asked, speaking 
very slowly, ‘the mother and her son ?’ 

“No, I replied; ‘there is a daughter, 
whom I have seen to-night.’ 

“Whom you have seen to-night!’ he 
echoed ; sobs choked his voice as he spoke. 
‘Do I dream, or is her name Philippa ?’ 

“ ¢Her name is Philippa,’ I said. 

“He covered his face with his hands, and 
when he removed them, said, ‘I can offer 
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you no explanation of my conduct. Look|  “ ‘Of father!’ he cried. ‘ Does his father 
upon me as a man upon whom has stolen | live ?’ 

the spirit of a past charged with exquisite joy | “‘‘ He lives, in wonderful health for one 
and still more exquisite pain. And as you so old.’ 

are a gentleman, I implore you, whenI leave | ‘Have I not heard that his mind used to 
you to-night, not to make common talk of | wander ?’ 

our meeting. Mrs. Earnshaw is a widow ?’ “<¢Tt wanders still, at times, his grand- 


“Ves; she lost her husband many years! daughter informed me. He, also, spoke of 
ago. Would it interest you to know that | his son to-night, in a voice of love which 
in my younger days I was that husband’s | could not be mistaken. The ties of affection 
friend ?” | which bind the little family together are very 

“Heaven knows what it was that impelled | strong.’ 
me to bestow this confidence upon him,except) — “ ‘T thank you, I thank you,’ murmured 
that I felt that before me stood no com-| the man; ‘humanly speaking, you may never 
mon man, despite his rags, and that it might | know what cause I have for gratitude towards 
lead to good. you. You may be able to render me still 

“¢He had not so many friends,’ said the | another service. You are acquainted with 
man, retreating a step or two, ‘ that he could | the people in this neighbourhood. A couple 
forget the name of one. Who are you?’ |of nights ago I met a friend from abroad, 

“¢My name is Philip Raven.’ | who gave me his address. I lost it, and 

“He uttered a cry as though a bullet had | cannot bring it to mind. Perhaps you can put 
struck him, a cry that was almost a confirma- | me on his track ; he has about him marked 
tion of a suspicion which had crossed me, | peculiarities, by which you may recognise 
and which was so wild in its possibilities | him, if you have ever come across him. He 
that it seemed fit only for a madman’s brain. | is a sailor, with a wooden leg, and has a 
I will not mention that suspicion now ; some | monkey for companion.’ 
stronger confirmation is required before I} ‘“‘I know him,’ I said; ‘he lives in a 
am justified in letting it escape from me. | street hard by, and I will take you to his 

“Warren Earnshaw was my dear friend,’ | lodgings, if you like. It is on my way home. 
I said, for the man did not speak. ‘In my | But perhaps you would prefer to go to him 
little village of Cobham he conversed with | in the morning; it is too late an hour to 
me during my boyhood as no other human | visit a friend, and you are doubtless anxious 
being had ever spoken ; he encouraged me in | yourself to get home.’ 
my dreams of the future. I loved ‘him, and| “He cast a desolate look around, the 
told him so, and often, in thinking of ‘him, | desolate look of a man whose house was the 
have I dwelt with tenderness upon his | cold streets, whose roof was the sky. It 





memory.’ | was a look ‘more eloquent than words. ‘I 
“<¢Ts it not true,’ asked the man, ‘that a | must see my friend to-night,’ he said. 
stain rests upon his name ?’ “We walked to the street, and I left him 


“**Man’s judgment is too often at fault,’ I | at the door of the house in which the old 
replied. ‘In my mind no stain rests upon | sailor lodged. This old man is somewhat of 
Warren Earnshaw. Scarcely an hour since | a notability, by reason of certain eccentricities 
I told his daughter how I loved and honoured | of character which distinguish him. His 
him.’ name is Peter Lamb. Richard Freeman 

“3 the dead could hear,’ said the man | thinks well of him. 
solemnly, ‘your words would convey the | “<The street door is closed,’ I said ; ‘how 
sweetest comfort. They are such as an angel | will you get in?’ 
would speak on this holy Christmas night, I} “*T will manage,’ he replied ; ‘there is a 
hope ’—and here he hesitated—‘ that you | | light in the window on the first floor. Do 
were satisfied, during those old days you | | not pry too closely into my movements, I 
have recalled, that the friend you loved | beg of you.’ 
loved you.’ | €Shall I not see you again ?’ I said. 

“¢T never needed a later assurance,’ I| ‘I was about to ask if you would object 
said. ‘I knew it then, and have known it | to tell me where you live. I may or may 
ever since.’ not come to you; I promise nothing ; I know 

“¢God bless you, Philip Raven !’ he said. nothing; I am groping in the dark, and 

“‘T am not the only one who is faithful. | Heaven alone knows what is in store for me. 
He holds his honoured place in the hearts of | Good night, Philip Raven ; you have brought 
father, wife, and children.’ comfort to a wretched man.’ 
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before I go.’ 

““* My name,’ he said, in a faltering voice, 
‘is Paul Cumberland.’ 

“ And so I left him. 

“What direction will the events of this 
night take? whither will they lead me? 
They are not in themselves complete; they 
are inseparable from what is to follow ; and 
I have the strongest presentment that they 
are but the precursors of matters most im- 
portant in my life. 

“Let me examine myself fairly. These 
words mean little or much ; they are written 
lightly, or in an earnest, serious spirit. 

“Certainly the latter. I wrote them in 
all seriousness. I am in no light mood; I 
am under the influence of new impressions 
and new emotions. Three figures are before 
me, vivid and distinct, though I am alone: 
the blind mother, .an emblem of patient 
strength and resignation; Philippa, her 
daughter, sweet as spring; and Paul Cum- 
berland. Between the mother and the 
daughter there is a natural bond, but in what 
mysterious way can Paul Cumberland be 
associated with them? This supposed link 
proceeds not so much from me as from him- 
self ; it was in our interview as though he 
had proclaimed it. It is difficult to resist the 
impulse to set down my wild fancies in plain 
words, but I will keep my pen and my tongue 
in check till I have some reasonable warranty 
for my madness. I cannot, however, dismiss 
him from my mind; I cannot, as I would, 
dwell solely upon the image of the beautiful 

irl whose tender pleadings have sunk deep 
into my heart, nor solely upon the image of 
the mother whose life has been so nobly de- 
voted to her children. By their side stands 
the figure of Paul Cumberland; I see his 
trembling hands; I hear his trembling voice ; 
and I know that his soul is quivering with 
anguish. Dark and inexplicable is the link 
which he has forged, and all I ean do is to 
wait to be enlightened. But do I need to 
wait for enlightenment with respect to the 
others? No. I think I know what my feel- 
ings are. For the mother a sacred compas- 
sion and respect ; for the daughter: 

“Hush! To say more would be to betray. 
As in a casket where precious things are hid- 
den, I will keep my secret thought, so that 
none but myself shall know.” 





CHAPTER XXII.—PHILIP RAVEN’S DIARY. 
“ The day after Christmas. 


“TI could not write last night. When I 
returned home at a little before midnight, I 








“¢ At least,’ I urged, ‘tell me your name | was so completely exhausted that I was un- 


able to keep my eyes open. I threw myself 
at once upon my bed, and fell fast asleep. 

“Tt was indeed a busy day. Kichard 
Freeman’s statement to me that I should see 
a sight in Christian England which I should 
not forget till my dying day was truly borne 
out. The crowd that thronged the street be- 
fore the door was opened was terrible. The 
rags, the want, the destitution, the ravenous 
looks, the pinched white faces, the hollow 
eyes, the strong, starving men, and not alone 
these, but the eagerness and ferocity, formed a 
never-to-be-forgotten picture. They swarmed 
into the room, these poor ones—gaunt men 
and women, many with babies in their arms 
and children clinging to their skirts; young 
boys and girls with the stamp of vice upon 
them, but hungry ; little children unaccom- 
panied (of whom, be sure, we took good care). 
They were so eager and impatient that they 
could scarcely wait to be served. Rules were 
broken through, of course. Some secreted 
their food and slunk away—they were not 
prevented ; some, having been plentifully 
served, swore that they had not had a mor- 
sel ; a little girl, not more than six years of 
age, emptied her plate into her frock, which 
she held up for the purpose, and dodging be- 
tween the legs of the doorkeepers, made her 
escape. She was afraid of being stopped ; 
she was not aware that she would have been 
better off by telling her story of a young 
brother at home who was hungry and ill, and 
too weak to come out. I heard the truth of 
this later in the day, but I have not seen the 
child since. I will not dwell upon the scenes 
I witnessed. I could write for a week upon 
the theme and not exhaust it. Sufficient to 
say that nothing was wasted ; every scrap of 
food was eaten. I am satisfied, despite the 
discussion going on in the newspapers as to 
the proper mode in which charity should be 
dispensed, that in our indiscriminate free- 
giving of this Christmas dinner, the truest 
and most Christian-like benevolence was 
exhibited. And the man we have to thank 
for it is my dear friend Sir William Went- 
worth. 

“T saw the Earnshaws to-day. I was in- 
troduced to the mother, and I told her who 
I was, and from what reasons, having learnt 
her name, I sought her out. The tears 


streamed down her face when I spoke of her 
dear husband, and of the love I had for him 
as a boy. 

“«That was in Cobham,’ she sighed, ‘ be- 
fore we were married, 
well.’ 


I know Cobham 
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“She held my hand in hers, as she might 
have held the hand of a son—though, indeed, 
she is my senior by but a very few years. 
But I am young in comparison with her ; it 
could not but be that the trials through 
which she had passed should have left their 
mark upon her. She spoke of some new 
happiness that had come suddenly upon her 
and hers, and it appeared to me that the 
immediate pressure of want was removed 
from them. At first I ascribed the happiness 
of which she spoke to the trifling service I 
had rendered her, unknown to herself, through 
her landlord, but I found I was wrong in 
this impression. 

“¢ A very wonderful thing has occurred,’ 
she said ; ‘we have had a visit from a Christ- 
mas angel. Yesterday morning a knock came 
at the door, and when Raymond opened it a 
little packet was thrust into his hand. It 
was a purse wrapped in paper, and in the 
purse were two sovereigns and a card with 
writing on it. Philippa, give Mr. Raven the 
card.’ 

“ Philippa, with a blush of shame on her 
face, handed me acard, on which was written, 
‘A love offering from a true friend.’ I re- 
turned the card to Philippa. 

“¢ Are you that friend ?’ asked Mrs. Earn- 
shaw. 

“* No,’ I replied ; ‘the purse did not come 
from me.’ 

*« And you know nothing of it?” 

“¢ Nothing whatever.’ 

“The shame died out of Philippa’s face, 
and was replaced by an expression of relief. 
She looked at me almost gratefully. I was 
conscious of the fear that had assailed her, 
the fear that I had forgotten what she 
had said to me about not offering them 
money. Mrs. Earnshaw did not doubt my 
denial. 

“<¢Tt makes it all the more strange,’ she 
said sweetly ; ‘so valuable a gift given so 
mysteriously. It shows how much goodness 
there is in the world. A love offering from 
a true friend! It is like a gleam of sun- 
shine, which even I can see. There is very 
much to be thankful for, Mr. Raven. I 
prayed to God to bless this good friend, and 
He will. Iam humbly, humbly thankful.’ 

“Tn all my experiences of human affairs I 
have never met with any so touching and so 
sweet as this involuntary baring of a grateful 
heart. There was no repining at misfortune, 
no complaining at the dread calamity which 
had overtaken her, only thankfulness and 
gratitude for even the smallest good. It did 
me good to sit in this woman’s presence, to 





listen to her gentle voice, to look upon her 
blind and patient face. 

“¢The knowledge,’ she continued, ‘that 
we have a secret friend comes upon me like 
a blessing from Heaven. We have not been 
very fortunate ; perhaps this is the turning- 
point. You will see, dear children. I have 
always told you that things would grow 
brighter.’ 

“Then she drew me on to speak once 
more of her lost husband ; and when I rose 
to leave she said she hoped I would come 
again. I promised to do so, with a feeling 
of gladness that I had gained a friend so 
precious. 

“As on the occasion of my first visit, 
Philippa came into the passage with me, but 
this time it was in obedience to a sign I gave 
her that I wished to speak to her. What I 
had to communicate to her was to the effect 
that I had written to a friend with respect 
to a situation for her brother. 

“*¢ Tt will be best,’ I said, ‘not to mention 
the matter to your mother or brother till 
we have something pleasant to tell. It may 
save them a disappointment.’ 

“*] shall never forget your kindness,’ she 
said. 

“She gave me her hand at parting, but it 
seemed to me that she was shyer and quieter 
than on our first meeting. It pleased me to 
know that we shared an innocent secret, and 
that there was a confidential understanding 
between us. 

“T have seen nothing of Paul Cumberland, 
and I have been puzzling my head over the 
eard and purse which Mrs. Earnshaw re- 
ceived on Christmas morning. Who can the 
unknown friend be ? Not Paul Cumberland ; 
his own condition was too desperate. Richard 
Freeman, perhaps; he takes delight in the 
performance of secret charities. I will ask 
him. 

“The strange impression Paul Cumber- 
land produced upon me not only remains, 
but is strengthened. A strong desire has 
come upon me to see him in daylight. We 
met in the night, and I did not have a clear 
view of him; only for a few brief moments 
did he allow me to gaze upon his face, and 
then it was convulsed with grief. If in a 
day or two I do not meet him, or he does 
not come to me, as he half led me to believe 
he would, I will go to Peter Lamb the sailor, 
and inquire for him. 


“ December 27th. 


“In the course of this day I had occa- 








sion to go somewhat out of my usual track 
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into the wider thoroughfares, and I passed 
the entrance to a little pile of buildings 
consisting of common-looking houses. I 
should have passed without taking notice 
of them had it not been for a gather- 
ing of men and women in front, who were 
talking excitedly on some subject connected 
with the houses. On looking up it gave me 
quite a shock to see that the denomination 
of the structures was ‘Featherstone Build- 
ings.’ Taken in connection with the inci- 
dents of the last few days, there was a singu- 
lar significance in my coming so suddenly 
upon the place. It is but honest for me to 
state here that the words ‘singular signifi- 
cance’ would certainly not have been written 
by me had it not been for the keen interest 
aroused in me by the Earnshaws. Whatever 
concerns them, now and in the future, cannot 
be lightly passed over by me. With the 
name of Featherstone their name is irretriev- 
ably and fatally connected, and it is from a 
stronger feeling than that of simple curiosity 
that I stopped to hear what the dozen or so 
men and women were talking about. A 
woman explained the matter to me. 

“¢The houses are condemned,’ she said. 

“Condemned ?’ I echoed in a tone of in- 
quiry, for I did not know in what sense she 
used the word. 

*** Don’t you see,’ she said, ‘that they are 
almost tumbling to pieces? They didn’t 
cost much to build. The work put into them 
was cheap and nasty, so, as they’re not safe 
to live in any longer, the Government’s con- 
demned ’em, and they’re to be pulled down. 
A good job too. I wouldn’t have lived in 
one of ’em for untold gold!’ 

“« Why ?’ I inquired ; ‘because they were 
unsafe 9’ 

“*No,’ she replied, ‘not on that account, 
else I wouldn’t live where I’m living now. 
There’s much of a muchness about all the 
‘houses they build for ws. Anything’s good 
enough for the likes of ws, ain’t it ?’ 

“This was intended not as an appeal to 
me, but to the acquaintances with whom she 
was conversing before my arrival, and it 
elicited a very radical jumble of expressions 
with respect to the way the poor were put 
upon. One spoke of the state of the walls in 
the house she lived in; another of the state 
of the staircases ; another of the state of the 
drains. The woman who was explaining 


matters to me cut these murmurings short, 
as likely to reduce her from the rank of prin- 
cipal to the position of a subordinate. 
‘No,’ she said, taking up the subject, ‘it 
ain’t because them houses ain’t safe that I 





| 

| wouldn’t have lived in ’em, but on account of 
the murder that was done there. Why, I 
should have dreamt of it every blessed night ; 
I shouldn’t have had a minute’s peace of my 
life! Does any one know exactly how long 
ago it was ?” 

“¢ A little over fifteen year,’ said another 
female gossip. ‘I remember it well. My 
girl Fanny that’s going to Australia to- 
morrow was born on the very day. When 
they told me about it, it almost turned my 
blood to water !’ 

“*¢T believe you,’ said my informant. ‘I 
wonder you ever got over it ; it would have 
been the death of me/ Yes, fifteen year ago 
it was, and nothing was ever found out about 
it. We might all be murdered in our beds 
in the middle of the night, and the police 
would walk about as usual the next morning 
for all they care what becomes of us. That's 
what we pay taxes for. No, sir, from that 
day to this nothing has ever been discovered 
about the murder of Mr. Featherstone. For 
my part, I never set eyes on Mr. Feather- 
stone in all my born days, and I don’t know 
what kind of gentleman he was——’ 

“Tl tell you,’ interposed an old man. 
with a knob on his nose. ‘He wasn’t a gen- 
tleman at all ; he was a skinflint !’ 

“¢That’s no reason,’ said the woman. 
warmly, ‘why he should be murdered in 
the night, and nobody hanged for it. There 
was a whisper about some one or other who 
done it and run away, and I did hear he was 
found drowned. What was his name ? Does 
any one know 9” 

“T held my breath. To my great relief. 
no person could give the information. It 
almost seemed to me—most unreasonably, I. 
admit—as if a danger had been escaped. 

“¢He was a rich man,’ continued the 
woman, ‘this Mr. Featherstone, and left a 
lot of money behind him. Nobody knew 
what became of it, for I don’t believe he had 
a relative in all the wide world. I dare say 
the Government collared it ; they’re ready 
enough !’ 

“¢So would I be,’ remarked a bystander 
with a wheezy laugh, ‘if I had the chance.’ 

“¢ Ah,’ said the woman sagely, ‘ that’s what 
all of us want—the chance—but we don’t get 
it. They did say, if I remember right, that he 
had a lot of money, too, on him the night he 
was murdered, but none of it was ever found, 
and nobody ever knew what became of it. 
After he died the property he left behind him 
got neglected, this among the rest. Look, 
sir,’ and the woman first beckoned me to 





come closer, and then pointed with her hand 
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through the gate to a large house at the end 
of the blind thoroughfare, ‘that’s the house he 
was murdered in, on the third floor. From 
that night no one’s been bold enough to take 
the rooms he lived in, however ready people 
have been to take the other houses. The 
rooms were locked up by the police, and 
have never been opened since. There'll be a 
chance of seeing ‘em now the buildings are 
condemned.’ 

“‘* When are they to be pulled down ?’ I 
inquired, 

“* Almost directly, I’m told,’ replied the 
woman ; ‘leastways, the tenants have got 
orders to move out at once. Here’s some 
of the carts coming. That’s what we're 
waiting for—to see em move.’ 

“IT bade her good-day, and walked on in a 
disturbed frame of mind. The thought of 
any association, the remotest that can be con- 
ceived, between the committal of a foul mur- 
der and Mrs. Earnshaw and her sweet 
daughter is most monstrous and unjust. It 
is a blot upon all that is pure and sacred. 
Why, then, should it disturb me? Because 
I stand in fear of the verdict of strangers ? 
I am afraid it isso. In the face of all that 
could be brought forward in favour of these 
innocent women—however pure, self-sacrific- 
ing, and beautiful their lives may be proved 
to have been—let Mrs. Earnshaw and her 
daughter be once dragged before the bar of 
public opinion, and the verdict would be im- 
mediately pronounced—they would stand 
condemned! It is this fear which assails 
me. The effect it would have upon them I 
dread to contemplate. 

“ But after all, to reason calmly upon the 
matter, what is there to fear? So long a 
time has elapsed since the death of Mr. 
Featherstone—I remember that his name 
was Michael—that there is scarcely a proba- 
bility of anything further being said about 
it. Yet the affair is not forgotten ; that this 
is so was proved by the woman’s voluntary 
statement to me. She gave it with relish 
and vivacity, and her auditors listened to 
her with avidity. Yes, though it occurred 
so long ago, the fire still smoulders which a 
breath might kindle, to cast a blight upon 
the lives of Philippa and her mother. I can- 
not think lightly of it; cold and calm reason 
will not help to dissipate my fears. I am 
deeply, deeply troubled. How thankful I 
am, when the woman asked for the name of 
the man who was suspected, and who was 
afterwards found drowned, that no one could 
answer her! But though no person then 
present could remember the name, it must 











be in the remembrance of some; and now that 
attention is aroused by the condemnation of 
Featherstone Buildings, the story of the 
murder may be revived, and with the story 


the name of Earnshaw. The newspapers are 
always greedy for news of this description, 
which they serve up, hotly spiced, to tickle 
the palates of their readers. I know how 
they would treat this theme, if once they 
caught scent of the pulling down of the 
buildings. Their industrious special reporters 
would rake up every item in connection with 
it; the report of the inquest would be re- 
printed ; every name would be made public; 
they would moralise upon the pregnant ideas 
suggested by the circumstance of the room 
in which the body was found having been 
sealed up and never opened during all these 
years. It shocks and horrifies me to think 
of it. But I must think of it, for the sake 
of two pure, innocent beings, and if the need 
arises, 1 must be ready to defend and console 
them. I must play no coward’s part. Mrs. 
Earnshaw and Philippa have won something 
more than a light regard from me ; the feel- 
ings I entertain towards them are, in a mea- 
sure, sacred ; they are inwoven in my heart 
and soul. A fine chivalry I should display, 
indeed, were I to desert them in an hour of 
need, when every friendly word would be 
doubly precious to them! No, Philip Raven, 
it is not in your nature to act so basely. 
They have no other friend to lean upon than 
you. 

“Tam wrong. They have another friend, 
at least one other: Paul Cumberland. Again 
that name, again that man—a stranger to 
them and to me—comes to me with strange 
significance. I cannot rest. I must go to 
them this very evening, and ask them if they 
are acquainted with him. 

* Midnight. 

‘The mystery which, from the first mo- 
ment I saw him, seemed to attach itself to 
the man who calls himself Paul Cumberland 
grows deeper. 

“T went, as I had resolved, to the Earn- 
shaws this evening, and incidentally inquired 
of Mrs. Earnshaw whether she had a friend 
or an acquaintance named Paul Cumberland. 
She smiled sadly, and said she had but one 
friend in the world—myself. She had no 
knowledge of Paul Cumberland, nor any 
remembrance of the name in her early days. 
Upon this point she was positive. 

““¢My memory is retentive of names,’ she 
said ; ‘I can remember them all, even from 
the time I was a little child; and since I 
have been married it has been my lot, until 

















quite lately, not to make any friends. I have 
been so selfishly happy that it has not grieved 
me. Are you acquainted with Paul Cum- 
berland, and does he say that he knows 
me?’ 

“T easily parried her questions, and we 
passed on to other subjects. 

“But, supposing her memory has not 
failed her, which was by no means likely 
in the face of her statement that it was 


retentive of names—what was the natural 


inference to be drawn from her ignorance of 
the name of Paul Cumberland? Unques- 
tionably that it is an assumed name. If so, 
assumed for what purpose, and to what end? 
Certainly not for evil, so far as Mrs. Earn- 
shaw was concerned. The sympathy he ex- 
hibited towards her was too genuine and 
sincere to admit of doubt. Then, his evident 
tamiliarity with my name, in what way could 
that be explained? The wild fancies which 
agitated me after I left him on Christmas 
Eve, standing before the house in which 
Peter Lamb resided, seemed to resolve them- 
selves into something like conviction of Paul 
Cumberland’s identity. But this conviction 
was even wilder than my wildest fancies ; it 
gave the lie to established circumstance, it 
set at defiance facts upon which hitherto no 
doubt had been thrown. Yet still it remained 
with me ; I could not shake it off. 

“T did not indulge in this strain of thought 
while I was in Mrs. Earnshaw’s presence ; it 
was after I left her house that it rushed upon 
me, and I must have been a quarter of a 
mile away when it reached a point of such 
perplexity and curiosity that it became per- 
tectly uncontrollable. I did not question 
the impulse which urged me to retrace my 
steps ; I acted upon it, and in a few minutes 
I found myself again in Mrs. Earnshaw’s 
room. It happened that, during my ab- 
sence, her children and father had gone out ; 
‘thus, she and I were alone. 

“<T do not know,’ I commenced, ‘how to 
apologise for intruding upon you again.’ 

“She interrupted me. ‘There is no need 
for apology,’ she said; ‘you can do nothing 
wrong, I think, in our eyes. We have been 
saying since you left us how happy we are 
in having met with so good a friend.’ 

“¢T wish you to believe,’ I said, ‘that I am 
indeed your friend, and that I am animated 
by a most sincere desire to serve you.’ 

““*T am convinced of it,’ she said. ‘The 
expressions you have used towards my poor 
dear husband are a sufficient proof of your 
intentions.’ 

“She had unwittingly approached the 
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subject which had led me back to her pre- 
sence. 

“** Have you a portrait of your husband ?’ 
I asked. 

“To my surprise she turned deadly pale, 
and the face I gazed upon expressed an 
anguish so strong that it troubled me to see 
it. What was there in my simple question 
to have caused her this grief? Had I un- 
| consciously brought to the surface a painful 
remembrance ? I could do nothing but wait 
| for enlightenment. 

“**T have no portrait of my dear husband,’ 
she said, in a low tone. 

“Yes, I had opened a wound, and though 
it was cruel to remain silent in the presence 
of this blind lady, who had no immediate 
means of ascertaining how deeply I sympa- 
thised with her, words refused to come to 
my aid. 

“*Tt is not possible,’ she presently said, in 
a plaintive voice, ‘that we could have been 
deceived. It would be a terrible shock— 
perhaps more terrible to my children, who 
are young, and inexperienced in the world’s 
hard ways, than to me, to whom trouble and 
disappointment are familiar. Though we 
have known you but a few days we trust 
you and believe in you; Philippa and Ray- 
mond especially hold you in high regard.’ 

“Even if she had not faltered here, I 
should, in self-defence, have stopped her. 

** «Tt shall be my pride,’ I said earnestly, ‘to 
deserve it. 1 should, indeed, deem myself 
base were I to say or do anything to cause 
them or you to think ill of me, and knowing 
with what faith and patience you have borne 
your great trials, I should not be fit to live 
were I capable of deceiving you, or of utter- 
ing one word to cause you pain. I know 
that an unshaken belief in Divine goodness 
has strengthened and upheld you through all 
these bitter years. I, also, thank God, am 
not devoid of faith. I, also, believe. As I 
deal honestly and truly by you and yours, so 
may I be dealt with. What more can I say 
to dispel your doubts?’ 

“Her face had brightened while I spoke ; 
the anguish had died out of it. ‘Say nothing 
more,’ she said, taking my hand and pressing 
it. ‘Forgive me for my doubt of you; it 
must be because | am blind that I am grow- 
ing unjust. {[f you knew how bitter is the 
memory you have brought to light by asking 
for a portrait of my husband, I should not 
need forgiveness; but then, indeed, you 
would not have put the question tome. I 
cannot explain my meaning now. I would 
not forget the past ; neither would I speak 
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of it without strong cause. It is the future 
only I must look to, the future of my beloved 
children. It is natural that you, who knew 
my dear Warren when he was at Cobham, 
should wish to see his portrait, and it was 
wrong in me to misconstrue your wish. 
Dear friend, once more I ask you to forgive 
me.’ 
“T did not pursue the subject; it was 
more merciful to allow her to rest under a 
delusion which brought ease instead of dis- 
tress to her mind. When I left her she was 
perfectly happy, having taken pains to re- 
move the reproachful impression that she 
had done me an injustice. Otherwise, how- 
ever, our interview had afforded me no satis- 
faction ; it had, on the contrary, added to 
my perplexity. That so simple a request as 
I had made to Mrs. Earnshaw should have 
been so received was not to be lightly dis- 
missed from my thoughts, and I was con- 
vinced that some weighty importance was 
attached to this apparently trivial incident. 
In the light in which I viewed it—that is, in 
its unexplained connection with Paul Cum- 
berland—it was indeed weighty enough, and 
afforded sufficient matter for thought. 

“ At ten o'clock in the night I found myself 
outside the open gates of Featherstone Build- 
ings. The tenants had not all moved out. 
In the roadway were some trucks and bar- 
rows, and people were carrying bits of 
furniture from the houses. Although the 
habitations had been declared unsafe to live 
in, the tenants were grumbling at being com- 
pelled to move. Curiosity led me to enter 
the blind thoroughfare, and go up to the end 
house in which the murder had been com- 
mitted. An elderly man, who informed me 
that he had looked after the gate for years, 
and that he found himself suddenly deprived 
of occupation, asked me if I would like to go 
into the rooms which had been occupied by 
Michael Featherstone. I told him that I had 
been informed in the early part of the day 
that they were locked up, and had not been 
opened since the fatal night. 

“¢True enough,’ he said; ‘ but there can 
be no harm in turning an honest penny.’ 

“‘ By which I understood that he expected 
a tip for showing me the rooms. I gave him 
a shilling, and he told me to wait a moment 
or two while he fetched a candle. This con- 
versation took place in the passage of the 
house, and I stood in the dark, waiting for 
the custodian. He returned soon with a 
candle, which he lighted. Holding it in one 
hand and shading the light with his other— 
for he had left the street-door open and the 





wind was blowing into the house—heascended 
the stairs, bidding me follow. He paused 
on the landing of the first floor. 

“<«This is the room,’ he said, ‘ oceupied by 
the woman who saw the two men going up- 
stairs to Michael Featherstone.’ 

“T knew, without asking, that he referred 
to the two men who had been suspected of 
the murder. 

“Tt was an old man and a young man,’ 
he continued ; ‘she only saw the face of one, 
the younger of the two. She could have 
identified him if she had seen him afterwards, 
or if she could have got hold of a portrait of 
him.’ 

“A portrait of him! The words startled 
me. There seemed to be a connection be- 
tween them and what had passed in my last 
interview with Mrs. Earnshaw. 

“Was any effort made to obtain a por- 
trait of the young man ?’ I asked. 

“*Qh yes,’ replied the custodian. ‘There 
were all sorts of stories about, and one of 
them was that a detective who was on the 
track of the affair knew the man, who had 
disappeared. He was a married man, I 
heard, and had left his wife and children be- 
hind him. The detective and the woman 
who lived in this room went to the wife’s 
lodgings, and looked over an album which 
ought to have contained the man’s portrait. 
But the portrait had disappeared as mys- 
teriously as the man himself, and the wife 
said she did not know what kad become of 
it. That wasn’t very likely, was it? There 
was no help for it, however, and they had te 
take the story for what it was worth.’ 

““* What was supposed,’ I inquired, ‘to 
have become of the portrait ?’ 

“Burnt, of course,’ said the custodian, 
‘by the wife, so that it shouldn’t be copied 
in Scotland Yard, and sent all over the 
country.’ 

“Where is the witness who lived here ?’ 
I asked. 

“The custodian put his finger to his lips. 
‘She’s here still. From that day to this she’s 
kept in the house, and been allowed to keep 
in it, rent free. It was no loss, for nobody 
else would take rooms in it. She’s worried 
out of her life because she’s got to move to- 
morrow. It’s my belief the place is as good 
7 meat and drink to her, she’s that fond 
of it. 

“‘ We ascended the stairs to the third floor, 
and the custodian gave me the candle to hold, 
while he unlocked the door. 

“*]T brought a little oil with me,’ he ob- 
served, ‘for the lock is sure to be rusty.’ 
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“He lubricated both lock and key with 
oil, but it was not without considerable diffi- 
culty that he succeeded in opening the door. 
It creaked on its hinges at length, and we 
stood upon the threshold. We were about 
to enter when steps were heard on the stairs, 
and we waited to see who the new comers 
were. Two men approached us, and by the 
light of the candle, which the custodian held 
above his head, I had a fair view of their 
forms and features. One was lithe and 
bright-eyed, whose age might have been fifty, 
with a shrewd and confident manner; the 
other was a wretched old man who seemed 
to be tottering on the brink of his grave—a 
worn-out being, paralysed on one side, palsied 
on theother. The bright-eyed man accosted 
us briskly, and gave us ‘Good evening,’ add- 
ing, ‘As this gentleman ’—pointing to his 
companion—‘ wished to see these rooms, I 
thought I would accompany him.’ 

“ ¢ Looking upon this place,’ suggested the 
custodian surlily, perceiving, as I judged, no 
chance of a tip from the new comers, ‘as 
Liberty Hall, I suppose.’ 

“*My good fellow,’ said the bright-eyed 
man genially, producing a bull’s-eye lantern, 
‘every place is Liberty Hall to yours truly. 
As for this gentleman, whose name is James 
Whitelock, he has as much right to be at the 
opening of these rooms as any of the Queen’s 
subjects, seeing that between him and the 
dead-and-gone Michael Featherstone a con- 
nection of a most intimate nature existed. 
That is correct, Whitelock ?’ 

“He put this in the form of a question, 
and the deplorable object, James Whitelock, 
shook and nodded in acquiescence. He 
seemed incapable of speech. At the sight of 
the bull’s-eye lamp the custodian became in- 
stantly submissive. 

“You see, sir,’ said the detective, for 
such I learnt he was, addressing me as though 
‘we were old acquaintances, ‘James White- 
lock has his opinions of the gentleman who 
occupied these rooms, and age doesn’t soften 
them. Not that it matters to me, or you, or 
him, or anybody, at this distance of time. 
He has some idea in his shaking old head 
that Michael Featherstone’s money—wher- 
ever that may be—belongs to him. He’s 
welcome to the idea—and to the money too, 
if he can get hold of it, always supposing he 
can establish his claim to it.’ Here he gave 
me a familiar wink. ‘Would it be considered 
a liberty if I inquired whether you are here 
upon business or from curiosity ?’ 

** Not at all,’ I replied ; ‘my visit, like 
yours, I suppose, may be said to spring from 





a certain morbid curiosity which it is usually 
impossible to resist.’ 

“ «Well put,’ he said, and although he did 
not appear to be taking close observance of 
me, I was aware that he was quietly watch- 
ing me, ‘but even morbid curiosity often in- 
cludes an interested motive. We will select, 
for example, an impossible instance for il- 
lustration. When Michael Featherstone was 
found dead in that room, I was detailed, being 
in Government employ at the time, to sift 
the matter to the bottom. I spent a good 
many weeks over it, and found plenty of 
difficulties in my way. I'll not take up your 
time by giving you an account of them ; I'll 
just say that, at the very moment success 
seemed about to crown my efforts, my house 
of cards tumbled down, and death spoilt my 
game. Here is my card, sir; I’ve left the 
Government service, and am doing business 
on my own account. You won't find a 
better man, though I say it who shouldn't, if 
it happens that you want anything in my 
line.’ 

“The card bore the name of Edwin Bous- 
field, Private Detective, with his address. 
It appeared to me that he paused purposely 
to give me an opportunity of introducing 
myself to him; but as I was silent, he pro- 
ceeded, and gave me at once not only a very 
practical rebuke for my want of confidence, 
but a startling evidence of the extent of his 
information.’ 

“¢* Well, Mr. Raven,’ he said, taking not 
the slightest notice of the start I gave upon 
hearing my name, ‘ when the man I suspected 
was found drowned my mission was at an 
end, and I was put upon another job in which 
I was more successful. But I didn’t forget 
The Tragedy of Featherstone ; I simply put 
it aside, as we do a coat that we think is be- 
ginning to be too shabby to wear. That’s 
happened to you, sir, no doubt; and it’s hap- 
pened to you, I dare say, to take out that 
coat some months afterwards, and to be sur- 
prised to find that it looks quite new. I 
just mention this as an explanation of my 
visit here to-night, which does not spring 
from a certain morbid curiosity.’ 

“T do not know what his intention was in. 
making me his confidant, but he certainly 
succeeded in fascinating me, and I could not 
resist the impulse to put a question to him. 

“¢ You were about to select an impossible 
instance for illustration of the morbid curio- 
sity which proceeds from interested motives. 
Will you favour me with it ?’ 

“«With pleasure. The man I suspected 
was found drowned. Good—or bad, as the 
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case may be. As I have said, my house of 
cards tumbled down, and asI wasn’t my own 
master, I had no time to try and build it up 
again.’ 

“*Would it not have been time thrown 
away ?’ I asked. 

“ ¢Perhaps—and then, again, perhaps not. 
It mortified me to be beat just as I thought 
I was going to score the game. And I con- 
fess I had my doubts. It belongs to my 
calling not to believe what I see, and to 
take what I hear for just as much as it’s 
worth. Now, say that the man I suspected 
wasn’t drowned after all !’ 

«What !’ I exclaimed. 

“* Ah! youre taken aback; you're not 
up to the rum dodges that are A BC to 
me. Now, I say, suppose the man was not 
drowned ; suppose he is alive, and in Lon- 
don at this moment ; suppose he hears by 
accident that Featherstone Buildings are con- 
demned, and are about to be pulled down. 
What follows? I'll tell you. As sure as that 
man is able to walk, so sure will his feet wan- 
der in this direction—if he tries to walk an 
opposite way something will pull him back. 
As sure as he is not able to forget, so sure 
will he be compelled to creep up these stairs, 
and enter the room which he entered with 
his friend—a man old enough to be his father 
—fifteen years ago, on the night Michael 
Featherstone was killed. Why, sir, if he was 
a hundred miles off he would be drawn here, 
though he had to walk every step of the 
road. Have I made myself clear ?’ 

“* * Perfectly,’ I said. 

“It was at the moment I spoke this word 
that I was conscious of the introduction of 
another person on the scene. He had either 
ascended the stairs so quietly while the de- 
tective was giving his illustration, or I was 
so absorbed in it, that I had not heard his 
footsteps ; we were still standing in the pas- 
sage, and had not entered the room. In the 
dim light I did not recognise the figure of 
the man, and it was only when the detective 
turned the light of his bull’s-eye lamp upon 
him that I saw, in the person of the last 
comer, no other than Paul Cumberland. His 
soft felt hat was drawn low down over his 
brows, but although his face was almost 
entirely hidden, I knew that it was he who 
had joined us. 

*“T made no movement towards him, nor 
he towards me; indeed, I think he had not 
yet recognised me. 

“Desirous as I was to meet Paul Cumber- 
land again, why was it that I did not at once 
accost him? It is difficult for me to answer 








the question ; I could not, I feel sure, intelli- 
gibly answer it. All I can say is that, in the 
presence of the detective, who seemed to hold 
in his hands the peace and well-being of Mrs. 
Earnshaw and her children, a power within 
me held me back. There was that in the 
detective’s statement which, taken in con- 
junction with the sudden appearance of Paul 
Cumberland, warned me to be silent. 

“*T hope I have made myself clear to this 
gentleman as well,’ said the detective, looking 
towards Paul Cumberland. 

“¢T only heard your last words,’ said Paul 
Cumberland, ‘and scarcely knew what sub- 
ject you were conversing on.’ 

“Tt isn’t worth while going over it again,’ 
said the detective. ‘I suppose you have 
come like ourselves to see the room before 
the house is pulled down. It’s cold work 
waiting out here, with a December wind 
blowing up the stairs ; let’s get inside.’ 

“We entered the sitting-room, the cus- 
todian first, the detective and James White- 
lock next, I next, and Paul Cumberland in 
the rear. The detective pointed out certain 
articles of furniture in the room; the chair 
in which Michael Featherstone used to sit, 
and the table at which he wrote. The ink- 
stand and some steel pens were there ; the 
pens were rotten with rust, and the inkstand 
was half filled with dust. From the sitting- 
room we went into the bedroom, and the 
detective said, with his hand upon the coun- 
terpane— 

““« He was found lying here. There were 
no signs of a struggle, and his death must 
have been very quick and sudden. A strange 
part of the affair is that he had a large sum 
of money about him in bank notes and some 
gold as well What is that you are mumb- 
ling, Whitelock ?’ 

“We all bent down to the wretched old 
man, who was wildly gesticulating and en- 
deavouring to get some words out. After a 
frightful struggle he succeeded, and a hoarse 
scream issued from his throat, in which 
could be plainly distinguished the words— 

“ «Four thousand pounds in Bank of Eng- 
land notes, and fifty sovereigns in gold!’ 

“ Paul Cumberland reeled, and it was only 
by firmly grasping his arm that I prevented 
him from falling to the ground. As I held 
him I caught sight of his face ; it was pale, 
as I expected it to be, but there was a look 
in his eyes which astonished me. It was the 
look of a man who, after having given up all 
hope, suddenly perceives a ray of sunlight 
through which he sees heaven. 

“<The gentleman’s faint,’ observed the 





























detective ; ‘and no wonder. The musty smell | 
in this place is enough to knock any one | 
over. Four thousand pounds in Bank of 
England notes and fifty sovereigns in gold ; 
eh, Whitelock? A tidy sum that.’ 

“* He robbed me of it! he robbed me of it! 
—he, Michael Featherstone, robbed me!’ 

“And the man who but a few moments 
since was incapable of coherent speech and 
intelligent motion, seemed to have recovered 
the use of his faculties in the light of the 
memory of some great wrong. Ashe cursed 
the dead, he shook his fist at an impalpable 
shape, and glared into the shadows. 

“ James Whitelock here,’ said the detective | 
addressing me, ‘ was in the employ of Michael 
Featherstone, and to bear animosity against 
a good master , 

*“*A good master!’ interrupted James 
Whitelock. ‘He was a thief—a thief—a 
thief !’ 





“*No one can bring an action for libel 


against you,’ said the detective, ‘so you can 
use as many hard words as you please ; they 
will break no bones, especially no dead man’s 
bones. But about this money; where did 
he rob you of it ?’ 

**¢In Cobham Woods.’ 

“The words had no sooner escaped his lips 
than he shrieked out, ‘No, no!—not there! 
it is a mistake. 


me, have pity !’ 

“ And then he sank again into his drivel- 
ling state, and cast vacant looks around, and 
mumbled unintelligibly. 
strong hand was on his shoulder, and he 

ave him a rough shake. 

“Tf I could shake it out of him,’ said the 


detective, ‘and shake his life out with it, | 


I'd do it without compunction. I thought 
I'd got to the bottom of this mystery, when 
here comes something cropping up that I 
never dreamt of. What you've got to look 
out for in these cases is the unexpected ; you 


never know what’s concealed in the waters | 


you're sailing over. Four thousand pounds 
in Bank of England notes and fifty sovereigns 
in gold! Now, that’s a special sum, and 
there’s something hanging to it. I can’t 
bring to mind, in any case that came under 
the notice of Scotland Yard in my time, any- 
thing about such avery particular sum of 
money as that ; he couldn’t have had so much 
about him on the last night he stood in this 
room alive. Do you know, sir,’ and I noticed 
that he continued to address his observations 


to me, and to purposely ignore Paul Cumber- | 


land, ‘that at this present moment I feel just 
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as much interested in the case as I did when 
it was put into my hands fifteen years ago ? 
It all comes back to me as fresh as if it was 
only yesterday, and though there’s no reward 
attached to it, I wouldn’t begrudge giving a 
bit of time to it, and a bit of money, too, out 
of my own pocket, if I could bring it to what 
I calla satisfactory conclusion. Yes, toa satis- 
factory conclusion ; for as it stands it’s neither 
one thing nor another. It would be a splen- 
did advertisement for me if, after all these 
years, I could unearth the plain ugly truth 
about this Featherstone Tragedy ; the papers 
would all take it up, and Edwin Bousfield, 
detective, would stand at the top of the tree. 
Not that I don’t stand high enough as it is, 
or that I have anything particular to grumble 
at; but it riles me to be beat. I put it to 
you, sir, as man to man; wouldn't it rile 
you 2’ 

“* Were Lin your place,’ I replied, coldly, 
and yet with a fainting heart, ‘I might pos- 
sibly feel as you feel, but I must confess that 
I have not much sympathy for your frame of 
mind.’ 

“¢* You haven't, eh?’ he inquired in a 
friendly tone, still keeping his grip on James 
Whitelock’s shoulder and still ignoring Paul 
Cumberland. 

“*No,’ I said, ‘nor could it be expected ; 
it seems to me to require a sort of education 
to be worked up, as you appear to be worked 


| up, into a state of such keen and personal 


interest in a matter long forgotten, and in 
| which you are really not directly concerned.’ 
“<«That’s as it appears to you,’ said the 
detective with cordial approval, ‘and I find 
| no fault with you. You have not been edu- 
cated to this kind of business, I have, and 
that makes all the difference. When you 
were a youngster you were fond of puzzles, 
perhaps? I don’t want you tocommit your- 
self by making any admission.’ Notwith- 
standing which declaration he paused to give 
| me an opportunity of committing myself. 
“¢ Most lads are,’ I said. 
*** And consequently you among the num- 
| ber.’ 
| ** Yen? 
| JT was, and I used to run after them. 
| Chinese squares, rings on wires, black and 
| white men crossing a river in one boat; 
nothing came amiss to me, and I was never 
beat. I’ve set up all night to put a few bits 
of cardboard together, and I was happy when 
I did it. Now, this Featherstone affair comes 
/upon me as a knot that I’d set up a good 
/many nights to unravel. There are difficul- 
| ties in the way. There’s the money he had 
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on him that night. I got positive information ; 
he did have bank notes to the amount of 
three hundred pounds; they were paid to 
him that day, and the numbers were known ; 
I made up my mind that they would find 
their way back to the bank—not at once, but 
in a year or two, from a foreign country 
perhaps. I kept my eyes open, but from 
that day to this not one of those notes has 
passed the counter of the Bank of England. 
Difficulty number one! Then there’s this 
sum of four thousand and fifty pounds that’s 
just cropped up through the drivelling of my 
friend Whitelock ; it seems to me to be con- 
nected with the affair. How to get at the 
particulars and the connection? Difficulty 
number two. There are more links to this 
chain than I suspected ; Cobham Woods, for 
instance. Is it Cobham in Kent, or Cobham 
in Surrey? Then, there’s difficulty number 
three. The man I suspected had his portrait 
taken once upon a time, and it ought to have 
been in an album in his wife’s possession ; it 
wasn’t, and she pretended not to know how 
it had got spirited away. It was a clever 
trick, and it is as great a stumbling block now 
as it was then ; for if the man stood before me 
at this moment I shouldn’t know him from 
Adam.’ 

“T breathed more freely. I glanced at 
Paul Cumberland; he did not return my 
glance. His eyes were fixed upon the shak- 
ing figure of James Whitelock, and he seemed 
to be entirely engrossed in the contemplation, 
though I could not doubt that he had heard 
aud noted every word uttered by the detec- 
tive. 

“* Well,’ said the detective, with a good- 
humoured air of annoyance, ‘here have I 
been maundering away to you two gentlemen 
—Whitelock don’t count—for all the world 
as if you had a personal interest in the mat- 
ter, which, as a matter of course, you haven’t 
got. It’s simple curiosity that brought you 
here, though Mr. Raven chooses to call it 
morbid, which isn’t fair to himself.’ 

“Tt had surprised me during the interview 
that Paul Cumberland had not evinced, even 
by a secret look or motion, the slightest 
recognition of me. It may be, I thought, 
because my face really is strange to him ; as 
a boy it was scarcely to be expected that he 
should have any remembrance of me, and 
after a parting of more than twenty years it 
was natural that we should meet as strangers. 
Our one meeting, a few nights since, took 
place under exceptional circumstances. He 
was profoundly agitated, and probably took 





so that he might know me again. But when 
the detective mentioned my name I looked 
at Paul Cumberland in the expectation that 
he would, at least, turn towards me, if only 
fora moment. He did not do so; no sign 
or movement in him indicated that he was 
acquainted withme. What other conclusion 
could I draw from this purposed avoidance 





of me than that, for some powerful reason, he 
| wished the detective to believe that we were 
unknown to each other? Then, he was acting 
| a part, for his own safety’s sake, and in doing 
'so made it clear to me that I should best 
| serve him by not claiming him as an acquaint- 
| ance. I faithfully obeyed his silent wish, 
| and during the remainder of the interview 
| made no effort to attract his attention. 

| “He did not remain with us much longer. 
| The detective, very suddenly and abruptly, 
| began to speak of other subjects than the 
| Featherstone tragedy, and Paul Cumberland 
| took his departure with a muttered ‘Good 
| night.’ I would have followed him but for 
the fear of arousing suspicion. 

“¢A silent sort of chap, that,’ said the 
detective ; ‘looks as if he had seen trouble. 
| But that’s common enough. What really 
| brought him here, I wonder; and what was 
the matter with him when Whitelock spoke 
of being robbed of the four thousand pounds 
in bank notes and fifty sovereigns in gold ¢ 
I can’t call to mind that I’ve ever seen his 
| face before, and he didn’t let me see much of 
|it now. He had no reason that I can clearly 
make out for being so shy, for he has never 
been under my hands. I dropped speaking 
of myself in connection with this Feather- 
stone affair on purpose to discover whether 
it was that or something else that made him 
stand like a dumb statue. I shall come 
across him again one of these fine days, and 
then [ll see what account he can give of 
himself.’ 

“*Not being in Government service,’ I 
remarked, ‘and therefore unarmed with au- 
thority, you have no warranty to question a 
private person upon any subject whatever.’ 

“He smiled. ‘I shall know how to go 
about it. I am obliged to you, sir, for your 
attention ; what I’ve said has not been thrown 
away upon you. Yousee, Mr. Raven, when 
aman lets himself out as I’ve been letting 
myself out, it’s pleasant to have such an agree- 
able audience as you have proved.’ 

“How did you become acquainted with 
my name ?’ I asked. 

“ «Bless your heart, sir,’ he replied, ‘I 
know pretty well everybody in these parts ; 








no pains to impress my face upon his memory | it’s my trade fo know ’em ; that’s what makes 
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it so strange I can’t bring our silent friend to 
mind. Come, Whitelock, I'll just see you 
out of these doomed buildings, and wish you 
good night. I haven’t done with you, you 
know, but there’s nofear of yourrunningaway. 
This abortion of a man, Mr. Raven, has got 
something on his conscience that’s been there 
for many a long year in connection with the 
gentleman who was found dead in these 
rooms, and I’m going to find out what it is. 
Such a case as this is good for the liver; I 
shall take it as a medicine—a dose when 
required.’ 

“We walked out of Featherstone Buildings 
in company, and at the top of the court 
James Whitelock shuffled off in an opposite 
direction to that which I intended to take. 
As a matter of fact the man did not go very 
far, and for that reason perhaps the detective 
made no effort to detain him. Within three 
doors of Featherstone Buildings was a gin 
palace, and into this James Whitelock glided. 
The detective and I stood together in the 
broader thoroughfare, and he asked me a 
singular question. 

“¢ Are you short-sighted, sir ?’ 

“** Ves,’ I replied. 

“¢The people on the other side of the 
way, now, you can’t see their faces 9’ 

“¢T couldn’t in broad daylight,’ I said ; 
‘and at such a time as this, in the dim light | 
of the lamps, they look to me like so many 
shadows.’ 

“¢Ah,’ said he, ‘I am many a year older 
than you, and I can see the face of every 
man and woman on the opposite side. A 
kind of instinct I dare say. You're for 
fiome, sir, I suppose ?’ 

“* Ves,’ I said, ‘I wish you good night.’ 

“¢Good night, sir, if you have nothing 
more to say to me.’ 

“He said this so significantly that I in- 
quired what he thought I had to say to him. 

“¢T just throw it out as a suggestion,’ was 
the reply, ‘though in justice to myself I’m 
bound to say this much, that Edwin Bousfield 
never speaks without a meaning, be it right 
or wrong. Ah, I thought so.’ 

“These last words were not addressed to 
me, but were uttered in the form of a 
soliloquy, in answer to a thought as it 
were. As he uttered them James Whitelock 
came out of the public house, and shuffled 
onwards, while a man from the opposite side 
of the road crossed over to him and slowly 
walked after him. As he came nearer to 
where the detective and I were standing, I 
saw that this man was Paul Cumberland. 
I knew now why the detective had asked if 

















I was short-sighted; he had seen Paul 
Cumberland waiting on the opposite side of 
the road, and wished to know if I had also 
seen him. The detective, with his eye fixed 
upon Whitelock and Cumberland, lingered 
until they were at a sufficient distance for 
him to follow without being observed, and 
then turned slowly after them. I stepped 
beside him, and kept pace with him with no 


| distinct purpose in my mind, but I felt that 
| a drama of human life was being played in 


which my own life was in some mysterious 
way involved. 

“*¢T have no objection, sir,’ said the detec- 
tive, ‘to your accompanying me, though I 
consider myself now professionally engaged, 
and I generally prefer to work alone. Look 
here, sir, I’m going to speak squarely and 
openly, and I trust to you to take no unfair 
advantage of what I say, though, for the 
matter of that, without making a boast of it, 
I can pretty well take care of myself. I am 
not now in Government service, and no one 
can call upon me to give an account of my 
doings. 1am carrying on a private business, 
and am working on my own responsibility ; 
therefore I can open my mouth or keep it 
shut, whichever serves my purpose best. I 
mean up to a certain point ; I know how far 
Ican go with safety, and that’s where I’ve 
got the advantage of gentlemen like you. 
No offence meant—far from it; all I want is 
to make myself clearto you. Now, it stands 
to reason that I’d rather work for money than 
work for nothing. I’ve got afamily, and the 
more I can put by, the better for me and my 
wife when I’m too old to work. Idon’t want 
you to tell me anything, and I shall not ask 
you any questions so long as we stand to- 
wards each other as we stand now, as men 
who have accidentally met in an affair which 
interests both of them. Id rather you 
wouldn’t speak till I’ve finished what I’ve 
got tosay. Take my word for it, sir, 1 go 
upon safe ground when I declare that you 
have more at stake in this Featherstone affair 
than I have. You can’t convince me to the 
contrary. My interest is professional, yours 
is private. I'll not take the liberty of in- 
quiring into your motives. Tell me as much 
or as little as you care to tell; tell me no- 
thing if you don’t care to; I'll accept the 
position anyway. I give you fair warning 
that when you come into contact with me in 
such a matter as this you have to do with a 
cool determined man who knows the ropes. 
I’m not likely to lose my nerve ; youare. I’m 
the surgeon operating, you're the father, or 
brother, or some near relative of the patient 
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that’s being cut into. I shan’t faint ; I shall 
do just what’s before me to do. You'll 
flounder, that’s what you'll do. It’sa hundred 
chances to one against you; it’s about the 
same odds in my favour. Have I made myself 
understood 4’ 

“*To some extent,’ I said, feeling very 
weak and helpless by the side of this prac- 
tical man; ‘but you must tell me more 
before I decide. What is your immediate 
purpose in following these two men?’ 

“«Suppose,’ he retorted, ‘I asked you 
what is yours?’ I was silent. ‘But I won't 
ask it; I'll answer your question instead. 
I’ve no need to follow Whitelock ; he’s under 
my thumb. He’s let something out to-night 
that I never heard of before, and I'll worm 
all the particulars from him as easily as I 
kiss my hand.’ He kissed the tips of his 
fingers soberly, and without a particle of 
romance. ‘It is our silent friend I’m follow- 
ing, not Whitelock. Those two met by 
accident an hour ago in the dead Feather- 
stone’s rooms ; personally they are strangers 
to each other. Our silent friend visits 
Featherstone Buildings because he is in some 
way interested in the murder that was com- 
mitted fifteen years ago. I will go further 
than that ; instead of saying that he is inter- 
ested in it, I will say that he is associated 
with it. What do you think of that for a 
bold stroke? But I’ve the courage of my 
opinions. Why, sir, as that man stood in 
Michael Featherstone’s room, his very silence 
betrayed him ; he was afraid to speak, afraid 
of committing himself before strangers. Not 
that you're a stranger to him, or he to you— 
that’s an assertion upon which I’m ready to 
stake my professional reputation. Though 
I’m open to conviction. Contradict me, sir, 
if I am wrong.’ 

“T did not contradict him ; I was amazed 
at the marvellous insight he displayed, and 
troubled as I was, I could not help admiring 
the extraordinary correctness of his conclu- 
sions. 

“*Very well, sir,’ he continued, accepting 
my silence as confirmation, ‘as matters stand 
at present our silent friend who is following 
Whitelock as though his very life depended 
upon his not losing sight of his game—ob- 
serve him, sir ; did you ever see a man more 
in earnest? Well, sir, it has forced itself 
upon me that he possesses the key that will 
unlock the mystery of the tragedy of Feather- 
stone. My immediate purpose is to track 
him down, and get possession of that key. 
He is as much in custody, safe as he may 





consider himself to be as if he had the hand- 


cuffs on. The law, sir, considers every man 
innocent until he is proved to be guilty. I 
go on the opposite tack; I consider every 
man guilty until he is proved to be innocent. 
I see, sir, that you have a difficulty in mak- 
ing up your mind as to employ me. Take 
time, sir; you know best whether it is worth 
your while. Ill show you another of my 
cards. Mrs. Earnshaw.’ 

“ Had all the hopes of my life depended 
upon it, I could not have repressed my agi- 
tation. ‘ What of Mrs. Earnshaw?’ I cried. 

“*T am aware,’ he said gravely, ‘that you 
are acquainted with her. You know as well 
as I do, perhaps, that it was her husband | 
suspected of the murder, and that it was his 
body that was supposed to be found in the 
river.’ 

“ «Supposed !’ I exclaimed. 

“ Supposed,’ he repeated calmly. ‘I had 
my doubts of it at the time, and I kept my eyes 
open. Nothing being heard or seen of him 
as the vears went by, I’m free to admit that 
my doubts pretty well melted away. Why, 
sir, I kept a sort of on-and-off watch for ever 
so long, and I’m certain she never heard of 
her husband, from the time I visited her and 
told her of the supposed discovery of her 
husband’s body, till within the last week or 
two I'll say. The doubts I had, and that 
melted away, have come to life again. 
Stranger things have happened in my expe- 
rience than that Warren Earnshaw wasn’t 
drowned after all, and that he should have 
kept up the fiction of his death for fifteen 
years. Supposing, for the sake of argument, 
that that is the case, the question that pre- 
sents itself is, would an innocent man have 
acted so?’ 

“*You speak of strange things happening 
in your experience,’ I said, in great agitation. 
‘Have you never heard of innocent men 
hiding themselves for fear that they should 
be found guilty of crimes they did not com- 
mit 9’ 

“<Yes, there have been stich cases, no 
doubt ; but if this is one of them it will take 
a deal of explanation. At all events I shall 
make it my business, if I am to pursue this 
inquiry for love and not for money, to see 
Mrs. Earnshaw and have some talk with her; 
and after that, to keep my eye on her as well 
as on the man that’s walking before us now.’ 

“This last shot went straight to my heart. 
Such a visit, and the knowledge of such 
espionage, would bring unendurable torture 
upon the beings I have learned to love and 
honour. It might prove Mrs. Earnshaw’s 
death, and the lives of her innocent children 
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would be blasted. 
and might not be an hour hence if I allowed 
the opportunity to slip, to save them from 
intolerable agony. I should never have for- 
given myself if I had neglected the opportu- 
nity. Time alone can show whether I acted 


It was in my power now, 


wisely. I took out my purse, and from it a 
five-pound note. 

“¢Mr. Bousfield,’ I said, ‘I engage your 
services in this matter. Here is your retain- 
ing fee.’ 

“«That puts a different complexion upon 
it,’ he said ; ‘I accept the commission on the 
understanding that you do not hamper me 
in my proceedings, and that I am free to act 
in the manner I consider most desirable to a 
satisfactory end. I shall take no decided 
step without consulting you, but I must 
make my discoveries my own way.’ 

“*¢T will not hamper you,’ I said, ‘but toa 
certain extent you must consult my wishes.’ 
“You have something to suggest now.’ 

“*T have. My object is to avoid giving 
unnecessary pain to innocent persons. ‘There 
is no necessity for you to visit Mrs. Earnshaw.’ 

“No, there is no immediate necessity. I 
will not visit her without giving you fair 
notice.’ 

“¢ Why visit her at all ? She and her chil- 
dren are undoubtedly innocent sufferers, and 
a Visit from you will be a needless cruelty.’ 

“Took here, sir,’ he said, ‘I’ve got a 
heart, and children of my own. I don’t 
delight in giving pain, and if I conduct my- 
self sometimes like a machine it is because in 
the exercise of my duty I can’t allow myself 
to indulge in sentiment. It would upset the 
best plan an officer ever laid down. [I'll tell 
you what I'll do. With respect to Mrs. 
Earnshaw now. If I feel bound to pay her 
a visit, and you don’t agree that I shall do 
so, I am content to throw up my commission. 
And I reserve to myself the liberty of doing 


,sthat whenever you and I disagree as to the | 





is one thing I will not be bound to, and that 
is to let a guilty man escape. If that is in 
your mind you had best say it at once.’ 

“¢Tt is not in my mind,’ I said; ‘the 
guilty should be punished, but you and I, in 
working towards our conclusions, start from 
opposite standpoints.’ 

“«¢ Mention one, as an instance.’ 

“<«T will. You work from the standpoint 
that Mr. Warren Earnshaw, whether he be 
dead or alive, is guilty. I work from the 
other standpoint that he is innocent.’ 

“<«That is your conviction, sir?’ he in- 
quired. 

“**My firm conviction,’ I replied. 

“* And you wish me so to proceed as to 
endeavour to establish his innocence and not 
his guilt.’ 

“*Precisely. With that view you may 
consider it advisable to make some alteration 
in your method of conducting this, at pre- 
sent, private inquiry.’ 

“*No doubt of that,’ he said thoughtfully. 
‘Would proof of his innocence make any 
difference in the business part of our arrange- 
ment ?’ 

“T caught at the suggestion. ‘It would 
double your fees,’ I said. 

“ He laughed, not unkindly, but partly in 
approval of the practical and legitimate 
temptation I held out, and partly in satis- 
faction at the prospect of a job so profitable. 

“<T will work,’ he said, taking the five- 
pound note, ‘with the end you desire in 
view. Iam free to confess that it will alter 
my plans. And now, sir, you had best leave 
me. I will call upon you in the course of 
two or three days; I know where you live, 
and if you wish to say anything to me, you 
have my address.’ 

“All that I can do now is to wait for 
events. Most fervently do I pray that they 
will so shape their course as to bring happi- 
ness to Mrs. Earnshaw and her sweet daughter 


way I propose to carry out this affair. There | Philippa.” 





THE CHURCH MILITANT. 


Qe wrongs and new go rampant o’er the 
time ; 
In Christ’s own house the money-changers 
sit, 
And none are found His whip of cords to 
knit ; 
None dare to strangle slanders in their slime, 
Or grapple sin before it grows to crime. 
The men whose wealth is plundered from 
the poor 





Are praised for feeding beggars at their door. 
So rushes on the world to clutch and climb, 
Smiling on martyred saints as out of date! 
Yet where the desert sands are dry and hot 
Our soldiers fought—the wherefore asking 
not ; 
Stern as their Moslem foes who trusted fate, 
They perished patient—one man facing ten ; 
—Only God’s battles lag for lack of men! 
ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO. 






















THE CORN.* 


By HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D. 


7ANHEY tell us that the homely corn that grows, 

. Krom russet stem and leaf, our daily bread, 

Amor]. 

Pig ieee: Was once a lily ; which by 
various steps 

Of menial work, became de- 

graded thus. 
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It left its high- 
born sisters, in 
their robes 

Of gorgeous idle- 
ness, to clothe 
itself 

In this plain dress 
for common 
household use. 

Its bright-hued 
petals, nectar-cup, and store 

Of fragrance sweet, that insect 

lovers wooed, 


























































It sacrificed ; and only wandering winds, | Stripped not of costly robes, but costly life— 
That have no sense of beauty or delight, | Himself the living bread, that nourishes 
Now woo its sober blooms with heedless | Unto eternal life a dying world 
sighs. 

But for this noble humbling 
of itself, 

God has more highly hon- 
oured it, to be 

The chief support of human 
beings, made 

In His own image—rulers of 
the world. 

And now bone of our bone, 
flesh of our flesh, 

Its being mingles with our 
nature high ; 

And through that union, it gual 
ascends our throne, Ae RE i “ae me = 

And gains in us the won- H th Se ie 
drous power, by which 

The lilies wake to conscious- 
ness, and know 

That they are beautiful, and 
find a speech, 

In which their worship may 
go up to heaven, 

And their wise lessons reach 
immortal souls, 

To train them for their 
glorious destiny. 

And greater honour still has 
God bestowed, 

Choosing it at the Holy 
Feast, for type 

Of His own Son, who laid 
aside His robes 

Of glory, worn in the far 

‘ heavenly home, 

And girded with the linen 
towel His loins, 

That He might be our ser- 
vant, wash our feet, 

And feed our souls with food 
convenient ; 

Nay, more! become through 

the last sacrifice— 





* The corn along with all the grasses belonge to the second great division of the world of plants—the liliaceous order ; 
and according to evolutionists is either a lily in its lowest stage of development, or a degraded form of the higher type ; 
the latter supposition being more probably its true history. Whatever foundation in reality it may have, the idea is a 
most beautiful and suggestive one. 
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MARY SEWELL, 


AUTHOR OF “MOTHER'S LAST WORDS,” “OUR FATHER’S CARE,” “THY POOR 
BROTHER,” ETC. 


By ELIZABETH BOYD BAYLY. 


W HEN the spring flowers stole out upon | 
the earth this year, those who had | 


being the third in a family of seven brothers 
and sisters. Her father belonged to an old 


known dear Mrs. Sewell felt ready to pity | Norfolk family, and the ancestors of both 


the snowdrops and primroses for the loss of | 


such a welcome as they had had, eighty- 
seven times over, from her. Her sympathies 
flowed out to every living thing; she de- 
lighted in the sons of men, and more par- 
ticularly in the daughters; but every human 
interest came laden with a care—even the 
love of animals has a shadow side of horror 
in this evil world—her plants alone brought 
pure, unmixed enjoyment, and the person- 
ality with which she invested them made 
them actual companions to her. ‘Do look 
at that pert little thing,” she would say, 
pointing to a pansy ; “did you ever see any- 
thing so saucy?” Or again, “I have two 
ferns here that are mad for new fashions— 
all the frills and furbelows that you could 
think of!” They were hedge-row ferns, 
which, planted in the richer soil of her 
garden, had thrown out a crop of green curls 
above their natural fronds. Mrs. Sewell 
compared with them a delicate fern close by, 
accustomed to the soil, “so lady-like, beside 
that caricature of fashion.” “Now all these 
ferns,” she said, “when we see them all 
crowded up in the hedges, are limited and 
small; they can’t put out their powers. 
Plant them here, and we see how they de- 
velop, with the help of human science. They 
are just like mankind, struggling for perfec- 
tion — struggling blindly, so that these” 
(pointing to the curly ferns) “when they 
get well fed, with plenty of space, instead of 
developing in a nice, orderly way, run off 
into all these frolics. But it’s a phase of 
the struggle ; something is to come of it.” 

Her faith that a dim hankering for good 
must linger under all the mad developments 
of human nature, was one great secret of 
her power. In writing of her childish days 
she says, “I cannot tell what feat I had 
thought I could perform; but one of my 
sisters said, ‘Mary always thinks she can do 
everything.’ I felt a little dashed, which I 
suppose my father saw, for he laid his hand 
on my head, and said, ‘That’s right, my 
dear ; always hope,’ ”—a precept she obeyed 
through life, always hoping, and inspiring 
hope in others. 

ey Wright, afterwards Mrs. Sewell, 
was born in 1797 at Sutton, in Suffolk, 





parents had joined the Society of Friends in 
the days of the Commonwealth, when George 
Fox was a preacher. In 1799 Mr. Wright 
removed to a large farm at Felsthorpe, in 
Norfolk, where the next ten or eleven years 
were spent. He was a man full of energy 
and enterprise—one of the first to import 
foreign sheep, plant firs on the Norfolk sand, 
and use a threshing-machine. The work- 
people, however, hated the machine. The 
old flail gave them work in winter; the new 
apparatus caught and mangled their ignorant 
hands, and at last repeated accidents culmi- 
nated in loss of life, and the threshing-ma- 
chine was doomed. 

In a little sketch of her early days, written 
for her grandchildren, Mrs. Sewell has given 
a lovely picture of the busy, simple, country 
life of those old times, when the farm was 
the labourers’ home, and in harvest-time all 
the men trooped in at noon, washed at the 
pump, and dined in the large kitchen. Or 
if they were working at a distance (which 
the children preferred), the fine rounds of 
beef and long plum-puddings were put into 
a cart, Farmer Wright and his little ones 
often going with them, and a joyous picnic 
took place under some shady elm. Mrs. 
Sewell’s intense sympathy with “the toiling 
folk” took root in those days, when all the 
men who worked for her father were part of 
his large family. She did not wonder that 
farmers’ wives were glad when customs 
altered, and the men boarded themselves; but 
a strong tie between master and man was 
broken with the change. 

“There was never any waste in my 
mother’s house, nor any pinch,” said Mrs. 
Sewell. ‘Every morning her first care was 
to look out such a nice breakfast for the 
dogs and cats,” and the just claims of every 
other dependant were remembered in the 
same proportion, those of the weakest stand- 
ing first. She was the lady of the village. 
there was no other: all the little kind 
nesses proceeded from “ Madam Wright,” and 
the children were often employed in execut 
ing them. In their home was none of the 
stiffmess common at that time between 
parents and children ; the bright, animated 
father led the children’s games, and cheered 
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them on in all they did. Of definite religious 
teaching they had very little. 
and mother walked before us perfect,” said 
Mrs. Sewell, “but they never spoke.” She 
thought this silence on the highest subjects a 
serious loss. ‘“ But, oh! what a thing it is,” 
she said, “to look back all one’s life on 
parents whose walk was perfect !” 

On Sundays the family drove six miles to 
attend a silent meeting. When they re- 
moved to Yarmouth, about 1810, there was 
still no minister at meeting, only the same 
quiet sitting for two hours, morning and 
afternoon—no hardship now to Mary, for 
she learned poetry during the week, and at 
meeting could begin with “The Bride of 
Abydos,” and go on to the “Giaour,” the 
* Corsair,” whole cantos of ‘‘ Childe Harold,” 
and long passages from Southey, Moore, and 
Scott. Before she was ten years old a 
governess had come for a short time to Fels- 
thorpe—the only one who ever satisfied her 
father’s ideal in that capacity—who left her 
a life-long inspiration of delight in poetry 
and history. Her other teachers seem to 
have been on the average low level of those 
days, spite of all her parents’ efforts to pro- 
cure every possible advantage for their chil- 
dren. ~ From Yarmouth she went to board- 
ing-school for a year, and brought home a 
piece of embroidery in wool as the crowning 
triumph of education. 

The Friends at Yarmouth were a pleasant, 
sociable community, with a good deal of in- 
tellectual life among them—of a prosaic kind, 
however, so that Mrs. Sewell thought it did 
her no harm to have a counteracting in- 
fluence in her absorbing devotion to poetry. 
Now and then she and her companion sister 
devoured the stolen sweets of a novel from 
the circulating library when they were sup- 
posed to be in bed ; but this was their only 
concealment. ‘We had very open lives, in 
perfect harmony with each other,” she writes. 
“Through life it has been our blessed expe- 
rience never to quarrel, nor misunderstand 
one another.” 

Her eldest brother’s marriage added a 
most beloved member to this loving family 


“My father 








his remaining capital. One of these steam- 
packets, full of passengers, blew up, causing 
terrible injury and loss of life, and, to the 
owner, entire financial ruin. It was the 
tragedy of the threshing-machine repeated 
on a larger scale. The bright home at Yar- 
mouth was broken up ; the elder girls went 
out as governesses—a step which in those 
days involved a descent in the social scale 
hardly to be realise 1 Mr. and 
Mrs. Wright removed with their younger 
children to a small farm at Buxton, taking up 
the burden of a toilsome life in their advane- 
ing years with a patience and courage which 
their children could never forget. 

Mr. Isaac Sewell, a son of one of the lead- 
ing Friends in Yarmouth, lost no time in 
renewing proposals of marriage which he had 
made some years before to Mary Wright. 
This was at first a great trouble to her. She 
liked and respected him, and the families on 
both sides desired the union; but she was 
running over with poetry and imagination ; 
he, a matter-of-fact Quaker, in business, 
wholly unlike her ideal of a lover. How- 
ever, he persuaded her not to refuse him 
absolutely without further acquaintance, and 
the truth, and sweetness, and great unselfish- 
ness of his character gradually won upon her, 
till in 1819 they were marricd, and settled 
in a little house at Yarmouth. “Iam sureI 
made no mistake,” she wrote in her eighty- 
fifth year. “A kinder husband or better 
father could rarely be found, and our dissimi- 
larity has probably introduced more variety 
into our lives, which have been anything but 
dull.” 

Differing in many ways, they were entirely 
one in readiness to do or suffer anything in 
order to lessen suffering in others. It was 
even painful to the wife to see how far her 
husband would carry his personal self-denial, 
in his anxiety to give the best of everything 
to those around him. All who knew him, 
however slightly, will remember his over- 
flowing kindliness, and a peculiar courtesy of 
manner, alike to rich and poor. The young 
couple began life very happily, surrounded 





| by their friends, and on March 30, 1820, was 


—a lady afterwards known by her charming | 


little book, “ The Observing Eye,” 
works on natural history. But the pleasant 
life at Yarmouth was abruptly ended. Mrs. 
Sewell’s uncle, Mr. Richard Wright, com- 
pleted the invention of the first river steam- 
packet started in England. 
plied between Norwich and Yarmouth, Mr. 


heavy losses in business, investing in them 





Two vessels | 


and other | 


} 


born their daughter Anna, “an unclouded 
blessing, for fifty-eight years the perennial 
joy of my life,” writes her mother. Soon 


|afterwards the little family removed to 


London, where for atime they were severely 
tried by the failure of business enterprises, 
and consequent straitened means. Life in 


| the heart of a great city was utterly distaste- 
John Wright, who had _ already suffered | ful to Mrs. Sewell; but she bore it bravely 





| for two years, unconsciously being prepared 
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to write her best ballads, and do her deepest 
personal work. In 1822 her son was born, 
‘“‘a blessing to me every day of his life to 
this self-same day,” she wrote nearly sixty 
years afterwards; and Mr. Sewell removed 
to Dalston, then a country-like suburb, where 
the next ten years were passed very happily, 
in circumstances which Mrs. Sewell always 
considered the most wholesome for develop- 
ing a child’s mind,—with means sufficient to 
prevent carking care, but no margin for 
luxury or idleness. Mother and children 
were workfellows and playfellows, and wished 
no greater joy. Mrs. Sewell’s first little 
book, in words of one syllable, was written 
at this time and sold for three pounds, which 
purchased new lesson books for the children. 
“We knew nothing of punishments: to have 
a kiss withheld was too severe for either of 
them,” she writes. Speaking once of the 
idea that every human being (not only 
motherless crossing-sweepers) receives the 
whole care of one angel, she said: “I don’t 
think I could believe it. We are so un- 
toward. Think what a wearisome job they 
‘would have with us!” 

“But when you were entirely devoted to 
the care of two human beings, you did not 
find it wearisome,” I replied. 

“Ah! but I had nice little toward chil- 
dren,” she said, unconscious that her own 
management had anything to do with this 
“‘towardness.” 

Her fields of study were now extended in 
all directions for the children’s sake. The 
“trio took special delight in studying nature, 
and their annual visit to the seaside was 
studied for, and dearly prized as an opportu- 
nity of learning about sea creatures, rocks, 
and fossils ; yet these were the children men- 
tioned in “‘ Thy Poor Brother,” who renounced 
a seaside trip in order to send the money it 
would cost to sufferers in the Irish famine. 
Their mother dreaded any kind of softness 
or weakness for them, and early accustomed 
them to playing with her in the dark, that 
they might not fear it. 

Their next remove was to a pretty house 
at Stoke Newington. Here Mrs. Sewell 
passed through a crisis in her spiritual life. 
At that time the preaching of Friends rarely 
touched upon doctrine. She had long been 


unsettled in her religious views, and after 
reading the works of Channing, had almost 
-entirely adopted Unitarian opinions, when a 
‘visit from her brother John, and the sight of 
his overflowing joy and peace in Christ, made 
her keenly realise the difference between 
:adoration of a dead teacher and hero, and 











communion with a living Saviour. Laying 
aside her Unitarian books, she studied the 
New Testament month after month, till her 
intellect was convinced of the divinity of 
Christ and the truth of justification by faith. 
Some time elapsed before her heart received 
the full joy of this belief, and then came a 
conviction that duty called her to be bap- 
tized and receive the Lord’s Supper, steps 
which then involved separation from the 
Society of Friends. This was a terrible 
wrench, in spite of all that the tenderness of 
her husband, who continued a Friend, could 
do to soften it—“ distressing in so very many 
ways, that if the Lord had not given me 
abundance of peace I could not have gone 
through with it,” she wrote. All her 
natural ties were with Friends ; their ways, 
their organization, their discipline, their 
speech and dress were dear to her. “If I 
ever joined any religious body again, it would 
be the Friends—though I’ve left them,” she 
said in her old age. Her brother and sisters 
and several early friends left the Society soon 
afterwards, but they were far away, and her 
path was very lonely. Accustomed as she 
was to the deeply solemn and spiritual wor- 
ship of the Friends (the days of unbroken 
silence and Byron recitation being long past) 
that of other bodies seemed formal and un- 
real by comparison. “I went first to 
church,” she writes, “and did not feel at all 
at home. The prayer-book was quite a 
puzzle; the continual up and down was a 
great disturbance, and the rapid transition 
from praise to prayer and confession was 
quite beyond the facility of my mind. I 
longed for silence, and to mean what I said.” 
She next tried an Independent chapel. 
“Here I had much more peace than at the 
church, and the extempore prayer and preach- 
ing seemed somewhat like the old times again ; 
but I was seeking spiritual food, and I found 
high Calvinistic doctrine, stern dogmatism, 
and, I thought, little spirituality.” She tried 
the Plymouth Brethren, liked their unworld- 
liness, and hated their narrowness. By de- 
grees she accepted the fact that since she 
could no longer unite with Friends, her spirit 
must either walk alone or find a home in 
“the blessed company of all faithful people,” 
and this, at first her pain, became an exceed- 
ing joy as she gradually discovered the 
strength of the bond that lay beneath all 
ecclesiastical differences. 

Removal to Brighton brought the great 
pleasure of finding a pastor after her own 
heart in the Rev. C. Maitland. The twenty 
years (1835—1855) passed there and at 
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Chichester were rich in human interests : the 
experiences of workhouse and penitentiary 
work described in “ Thy Poor Brother ” be- 
long to this period. One can just imagine 
Mrs. Sewell, after gaining a welcome from 
the inmates of the worst ward of the work- 
house, saying, “Come, then, let us sit down 
and talk together ; tell me your troubles and 
let me see if I can help you.” In listening 
lay her great power of dealing with human- 
kind. It was very tempting to pour other 
people’s troubles into her ears; her quick 
imagination would realise the whole case, 
and probably next day she would say, 
“My dear, I was thinking in the night 
about those friends of thine, and it seems to 
me ” and then would follow a little bit 
of the wisest of counsel, going straight to the 
root of the matter. She was very plain 





spoken, never shrinking from giving whole- | 


some pain, whatever it might cost her. Even 
those rich in sympathy look back on hers as 
something unique—a fulness of understand- 
ing, a strong tenderness bent on one’s perfec- 
tion, such as one can never hope to find 
again: what then must she have been to 
those whose lives were loveless, their griefs 
uncared for, their inner thoughts unknown ? 
When someone was questioning whether the 
poor were grateful, Mrs. Sewell said emphati- 
cally, “I have had a great deal of gratitude.” 
No wonder: she had given most costly pearls, 
practising what she has so_ beautifully 
preached in the best of all her books, “ Thy 
Poor Brother.” It was written for district 
visitors, but discouraged workers among the 
poor in almost any field could hardly fail to 
be the better for reading it through and 
through. 

Mrs. Sewell had a merciless dislike to the 
use of fine words or stilted manners. A 
friend happened to call her bees’ abode an 
apiary. I remember the indignant tone in 
which she replied, “It’s a bee-hut.”. Woe 
betide any wight who put on airs in her 
presence! Yet she could be very gentle 
to affectation springing from nervousness. 
‘“* Miss is a most excellent, useful little 
body, but afflicted in her manners,” she once 
remarked, after closing the door on a poor 
lady of elaborate behaviour. 

Her work as an author did not begin 
till she was nearly sixty years old: until 
then, life itself had been too full for writing 
of it. Ido not remember what stirred her 
up to write her first book of ballads, “The 
Children of Summerbrook.” She showed it, 
“in fear and trembling,” to her son’s friend, 
Henry S. King, and watched in suspense till 














he looked up from the MS. and said, “ This 
will do.” In after years she loved to speak 
of him as her ideal of a publisher. When 
the book appeared, her sister said, ‘“ We 
always knew that Mary had it in her, and 
now it has come out.” ‘ Homely Ballads ” 
soon followed, showing so intimate a know- 
ledge of the lives and hearts of humble folk 
that when her brother had read it, he said, 
“Why, Mary! what company have thee 
kept ?” 

Mrs. Sewell would never call her own 
verses “poetry.” “I havea knack of a rough 
sort of rhyming that serves my purpose,” 
she would say, “and all the Byron at Friends’ 
Meeting trained me well in rhythm.” And 
certainly the dashes of poetry among her 
rhymes seem to come unawares, like the 
poetry of real life. We are deep in the story 
of the naughty girl who stole a shilling, when 
suddenly we are made conscious of an autumn 
morning, when— 

“ WoodJand paths were damp and still, 
Save when the rustling breeze 


Shook down the yellow, withered leaves 
In showers from the trees. 


“ And all the little birds that sang, 
So gaily in the spring, 
Were gone away to foreign parts, 
Or did not choose to sing.” 


To my mind “The Chaffinch’s Nest” 
seems the most perfect of all her lovely 
pictures of nature. She had a special love 
for birds, and a corresponding objection to 
out-door cats. 

In 1855 the Sewell family went to live at 
Wick, in Gloueestershire, at the top of a 
long, steep hill, discouraging to visitors ; and 
there, in unwonted quiet, Mrs. Sewell wrote 
most of her books. Her daughter, whom an 
accident in early youth had rendered more or 
less an invalid through life, went to Germany 
for twelve months: the mother was much 
alone, and had a long, straight walk in the 
garden to pace up and down—a circumstance 
she considered highly favourable to composi- 
tion. ‘“ A crinkle-crankle walk is dreadful,” 
she said, “it cuts off all one’s rhymes.” 
‘“‘Mother’s Last Words” appeared in No- 
vember, 1860, and sold by hundreds ot 
thousands—was brought out in all variety of 
forms, and translated into the chief European. 
languages. Its rapid success stimulated its 
author to put out her powers. “ Our Father's 
Care,” another tale of London life, soon fol- 
lowed in verse, and “Patience Hart’s First 
Experience in Service,” and “Thy Poor 
3rother” in prose. All these sold rapidly at 
once, and are still in demand. I do not think 
any of them were allowed to see the light. 
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till they had been read by the writer’s faith- 


ful critic, “My Nannie.” Never could there 
be a more perfect love than existed between 
this mother and daughter—the never-ceasing 
joy of each other’s lives ; but in their union, 
it was the active, impetuous mother who 
leaned : she originated, and the frail, ripe- 
judging daughter weighed the product. 

They next removed to the loveliest of all 
their homes—Moorlands, near Bath. There 
I first saw dear Mrs. Sewell, in her sixty- 
ninth year, learning to play croquet (then all 
the fashion), to please a friend staying with 
her. At Moorlands she formed her much- 
valued friendship with Mrs. Williamson, the 
founder of two or three small orphan homes 
near Bath. In 1867 the death of her beloved 
daughter-in-law led her to remove to Old 
Catton, near Norwich, that she might be 
near her widowed son and his motherless 
children. There, too, she had the pleasure 
of being within a few miles of her unmarried 
sisters. But to beauty-loving souls the change 
from Somersetshire to Norfolk—from the 
wide coombes to drives along lanes shut in by 
high banks. excessively well hedged and 
ditched—was a sad contrast. 

Sadder changes were to come. Mr. Sewell 
began to fail, and Anna was attacked by the 
lingering malady over which her patience 
triumphed for the last ten years of her 
suffering life. ‘She could bear pain without 
showing it in her face or voice,” said her 
mother. “ Once I said, ‘Do thee never break 
down nor fret about it, darling?’ She said, 
‘Sometimes, when I am alone in my room, 
I do say, ‘Poor Nannie!’” The house was 
full of suffering, and the shadow of death 
hung over it, but no one could ever think of 
it as a gloomy place; its inmates absorbed 
sunshine, and put the clouds beneath their 
feet. ‘ Davie Blake” was written and pub- 
lished ; and slowly, at long intervals, Anna 
wrote “ Black Beauty.” It was published in 
1878. She lived just long enough to hear of 
its remarkable success: in May of that year 
she passed away, and for the first time Mrs. 
Sewell knew what it was to wake and feel 
the day a heavy burden. It had never been 
so before; suffer as she might, there was 
always joy in waking while her “bright 
jewel” remained. The next six months 
were perhaps the darkest passage in her life, 
her husband’s failing mental powers making 
him a sorrowful charge. A friend tried to 
comfort her by the thought of her own 
advanced age, but she could not bear to 
think of dying while her husband needed 
her ; and though the light of her own eyes 








was gone from her, the world was going 
on—she was intensely interested in it, and 
wanted to live and see what would happen 
next. 

In November Mr. Sewell died. The long 
shadow was lifted from his mind at last, and 
his closing hours were filled with triumphant 
joy. Now, in her eighty-first year, Mrs. 
Sewell had, as it were, to begin life anew— 
to fill her days without the loving tendance 
needed of her for so many years. In her 
heart was a wound that always ached, but 
she kept it covered by an ever-flowing stream 
of interest in all life—human, animal, and 
vegetable. Her son and his family (one of 
whom now lived with her) were still her sun- 
beams. Friends came and went about the 
pretty white house, with its outlook over the 
park where deer came down to feed, its 
garden full of old-fashioned flowers and 
treasures transplanted from the woods and 
hedgerows, and found the mistress piquant 
as ever—gifted, if ever mortal was, to keep 


“ A young lamb’s heart among the full-grown flocks.” 


When nearly eighty-four, she began a new 
industry. “ Broidery upon satin,” she wrote, 
“and have accomplished two beautiful pieces, 
quite to my own surprise and everybody 
else’s.”. Her work was copied from livin 
flowers, and looked like hand-painting. “f 
have been out, looking at the honeysuckle 
leaves,” she said, after succeeding with the 
blossoms, “but they are so very unsenti- 
mental.” 

Now, in her lonely hours, she hungered 
for music. Her mind went back to the happy 
evenings when her daughter and her son's 
betrothed sang together, and she craved for 
a means of bringing back the sweet sounds. 
“T thought if I could play, even in single 
notes, it might be music to me, though it 
wouldn’t be music to anyone else,” she said. 
“T didn’t tell them my folly; I only asked 
them to hire a piano, for my amusement. So 
it came. But, oh, my stiff old fingers! I 
learned two tunes—could play them off—and 
just in the notes ‘ Excelsior’ I could hear my 
Nannie’s voice. But I couldn’t express what 
I wanted : it was of no use trying, and I sent 
the piano away.” 

A few hours before her death she begged 
to be lifted from her bed to the couch beside 
the open window. It was a glorious summer 
morning. Once more she looked round on 
the earth she had loved so long and well: 
then consciousness failed, and no one knew 
whether she heard how her birds were sing- 
ing, as her own songful spirit fled away. 














“TILL THE D 


| Fogpne of the early dawn ! 
Sweet light, but dim : 
When, o’er the hills, wheels up 
The sun’s broad rim, 
Through twilight mists that hide 
The glory of his pride, 
We strive the coming majesty to trace, 
And see, or think we see, 
What the orb itself must be 
When the clouds are torn asunder, 
And with glad surprise and wonder 
We look upon the brightness of his face. 


So, in the days gone by, 
Prophet and sage 
Watched from the misty heights 
From age to age, 
And, through the breaking night, 
Beheld the far-off light 
Glimmer and glance among the peaks of time, 
Thanking the hand that flung 
Their shadowy paths among 
Such fair forerunners of the light sublime. 





| 


They, ere the morning hour, 
Each in his place, 
High on his lofty tower, 
With earnest face, 
Expectant stood to view 
The star-fires in the blue 
Fade in the coming of a grander light, 
Until the herald star 
Shone in the east afar, 
And the day rose with beams supremely 
bright 





AY BREAK.” 


O watchmen! faithful all, 
Good watch ye kept, 
While, in their sloth and sin, 
The nations slept, 
Scarce roused when, clear and shrill, 
Pealed from the lonely hill 
Down through the dark, the solemn-warning 
voice, 
Calling to vigil those 
In indolent repose, 
With a great shout that said, “ Awake ! 
rejoice !” 


And farther to the west, 

In night more deep, 
A few great souls arose 

And climbed the steep; 
And though their agéd eyes, 
Sweeping the silent skies, 


Saw not the sunrise-flush, to them denied, 


Pity and Love decree 
That one day they should see 
The light for which they sought, and, grop- 


ing, died. 


From grand but fruitless thought 
And pure designs, 
Dimly conceived beneath 
The Argive pines, 
Great Plato’s eyes, that saw 
The shadow of the Law, 
And trusted in the God he could not know, 
Ere now have seen His face, 
And felt the pardoning grace 
More rich than all the wisdom prized below. 


And we, upon whose path 


And journey here 


So broad a ray descends, 


May cease to fear. 
The distant heights, 


that lay 


Once veiled in vapours grey, 
Have caught the morning light that never fades ; 


We see and know th 


e road 


To heaven’s serene abode, 
And far behind us flee the twilight shades. 
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By tue Rev. J. 


} OW wonderfully appropriate and epi- 
grammatic are the Scriptural phrases 
which refer to the various living creatures 


countries ! 

Such, for example, is the Lion roaring 
after his prey, or seeking whom he shall de- 
vour. Such are the fury of the Bear robbed 
of her whelps, the gentleness of the Ox bow- 
ing his head to the yoke, the agility of the 
wild Goat among the rocks, the fiery spirit 
of the Horse, whose neck is clothed with 
thunder, the destructive habits of the Boar 
out of the wood, and so forth. 

Passing to the Birds, I have in a former 


“Fowls of the Air” is not a poetic meta- 
phor, but a scientific truth. Then, among 
the more conspicuous birds, who does not 
recollect Job’s simile of “the Eagle that 
hasteth to the prey,” or Jeremiah’s metaphor, 


; 9¢ ‘< ” i 77 — ; € . 
high as the Eagle,” together with similar 


THE SPARROW UPON THE HOUSE-TOP. 


which inhabit Syria and the neighbouring | 


article explained how the Scriptural title | 


“Though thou shouldest make thy nest as | 
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passages scattered through the Scriptures 
from the Pentateuch to the Revelation ? 
| The migration of certain birds is touched 
upon by the prophet Jeremiah, where he says 
| that “‘ the Crane and the Swallow observe the 
time of their coming.” In the “Song of 
Solomon ” allusion is made to the rock-loving 
nature of the wild pigeon, ‘‘O my Dove, that 
art in the clefts of the rocks,” and its power- 
ful flight is maintained in the familiar pas- 
sage, “O that I had wings like a Dove, for 
then would I flee away and be at rest.” 

So when mention is made of the Sparrow 
that sitteth upon the house-tops, the phrase is 
felt to be equally appropriate. 

It is true that the word which has been 
translated as “Sparrow ” is one that is em- 
ployed in a very vague manner, and that it 
may be applied to almost any small bird. 
In one passage, indeed, where the Sparrow is 
represented as being alone on the house-top, 
it is evident that the sacred writer could 
hardly have referred to the bird to which the 






























name of Sparrow is now restricted. Even 
among ourselves we use the term “ White- 
throated Sparrow ” to designate a bird which 
belongs to a different genus, and the “‘ Hedge 
Sparrow ” as the name of one of the Warblers, 
a group which is far removed from the Spar- 
rows. 

Indeed, so indifferent are the generality of 
mankind to objects around them, that the 
average inhabitant of the country, where every 
opportunity for observation is afforded, can- 
not distinguish one small bird from another. 
The redbreast and the wren he may perhaps 
know, though he is often apt to think that 
the “Jenny Wren” is the wife of ‘“Cock- 
Robin.” But suppose that the hedge-sparrow, 
the woodlark, the siskin, the green linnet, the 
red-poll, the chaffinch, the white-throat, the 
dipper, the nuthatch, the wryneck, the fly- 
catcher, and the creeper were put before him, 
the ordinary rustic would lump them all to- 
gether as Sparrows. 

So we need not be surprised that the same 
Hebrew word should be used as designating 
a variety of species, or that in more recent 
times the Greek word Strouthos may signify 
a sparrow, an ostrich, or one of the plants 
which we popularly call soap-worts. 

However, the true Sparrow is plentiful in 
Palestine, and is even more a denizen of the 
house-tops than with us. In this country the 





THE SPARROW UPON THE HOUSE-TOP. 


One of the birds known as “Sparrows” in Palestine (Roller Bird). 


















Sparrow mostly frequents the house-tops be- 
cause it finds convenient places for its nest. 
But in the East, where houses are built on 
totally different principles from those of 
Western countries, the Sparrow can procure 
food upon the house-tops as well as find a 
locality for its nest. 

If the reader will refer to our illustration 
of an Eastern town, he will be struck with 
the different character of the architecture. 
Instead of our lofty and gable-roofed houses, 
with their sides pierced for many windows, 
we see a collection of square, low, flat-roofed 
edifices, with scarcely a window to be seen 
on the exterior, and looking very much like 
a miscellaneous set of magnified packing- 
cases. 

The fact is, that architecture is necessarily 
influenced by climate. In our country, where 
the greater part of human life is passed within 
our houses, we want to admit sunshine and 
air into our homes. But in the hotter lati- 
tudes of the East human life is spent almost 
entirely in the open air, and the houses can 
scarcely be called “homes” in our sense of 
the word. They are used as temporary shel- 
ters, but chiefly as resting-places for the 
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night. Even for the latter purpose they 
seem to our eyes sadly insufficient. Indeed, 
an English housemaid would refuse to accept 
a situation if she were offered a bedroom 
which is thought quite good enough for the 
highest and wealthiest Eastern noble. 

Houses are there built for the purpose of 
excluding the sun, not of admitting it, and 
are therefore made with very thick walls and 
roofs. The latter are composed of a frame- 
work of solid beams, upon which is placed a 
thick layer of brushwood, and upon the brush- 
wood a heavy coating of earth which has been 
first wetted, and then beaten or rolled until 
quite hard. Seeds of various kinds, espe- 
cially grasses, are included in the earth, and 
so help to supply food for the Sparrow. So, 
were it only for the purpose of obtaining 
food, there is good reason why the bird should 
frequent the house-tops. 

The very fact that it does so shows that the 
instinct of the Sparrow teaches it to cling 
to man; and this instinct has been noticed 
by the sacred writers. Its habit of building 
in houses is indicated by the Psalmist, “The 
Sparrow hath found an house, and the swallow 
a nest for herself where she may lay her young, 
even Thy altars, O Lord of hosts.” 

A very familiar example of the instinct 
which makes the Sparrow a companion of 
man is to be found in the Crystal Palace. 
There these birds have firmly established 
themselves, and there must be hundreds of 
them who have only seen the world through 
glass windows. 

Sparrows, as a rule, are very clever birds, 
but when they accidentally get into a build- 
ing they, just as bees do under similar cir- 
cumstances, fly wildly about, and seem quite 
incapable of distinguishing between a glass 
pane and an open window. Dead Sparrows 
are frequently found in churches, having been 
starved to death, and when an old organ is 
removed from a public building the withered 
bodies of sparrows are often discovered in 
the large pipes. The birds have gone into 
them in hopes of obtaining food, and, of 
course, have been unable to fly up again, the 
place being too narrow for the free play of 
their wings. 

But in the Crystal Palace, which is full of 
refreshment-rooms, there is no lack of food 
for the Sparrows, and in consequence they 
thrive wonderfully. 

One remarkable point among the Crystal 
Palace Sparrows is, that they are perfectly 
capable of distinguishing between the casual 
visitors and the season-ticket holders. Of the 
latter they take no notice, but as soon as a 














number of visitors enter, especially if they 
come from the country, the Sparrow has its 
eye upon them. The bird knows well enough 
that sooner or later the visitors will take re- 
freshments, and means to have its share of 
the repast. 

The self-possession, not to say audacity, of 
the Crystal Palace Sparrow is simply amazing. 
It will hop about among the feet of the visi- 
tors who are sitting at the table, pick up the 
fragments which they throw to it, and all 
but eat out of their hands. Jam tarts seem 
to be perfectly irresistible by the Sparrow, 
and if there should bea jam tart on the table, 
and the attention of the rightful owner should 
be diverted for a moment, a Sparrow will in 
all probability make a sudden dash, and then 
fly off with its beak full of jam. 

Its courage in levying contributions among 
the guests is the more remarkable because it 
has to keep a look out for the Crystal Palace 
cats, which are greatly petted in the building, 
and which haunt the refreshment departments 
forthe samereason which attracts the Sparrow. 
Yet, though I have been daily in the Palace 
for some seven years, I never saw a Crystal 
Palace cat catch a Crystal Palace Sparrow, 
and, although I have asked many of those 
who are regularly employed in the building, 
I never found any one who had seen such a 
feat performed. 

In the autumn of 1879 I witnessed a singu- 
larly interesting sight. 

A sort of harvest féte was instituted, and 
in the centre of the building an enormous 
trophy was erected, emblematical of the 
“ Kindly fruits of the earth.” I think it was 
about fifty feet in height, and it was crowned 
with a gigantic wheat-sheaf almost large 
enough to deserve the name of wheat-stack. 
Ordinary sheaves of wheat, barley, and oats 
and other grain were artistically disposed 
about it. 

The Crystal Palace Sparrows knew all about 
it. They silently assembled from all parts of 
the building, and sat in rows on the ties and 
girders, just as swallows assemble before mi- 
gration. Their multitude was simply won- 
derful, and until that time I had no idea of the 
army of Sparrows that inhabited the build- 
ing. As long as the workmen were engaged 
on the trophy not a sparrow approached it. 
But no sooner was the scaffolding removed, 
and the last poles and planks wheeled away, 
than the Sparrows precipitated themselves 
upon it in a cloud that hid all the sheaves 
from sight, and in an hour I very much doubt 
whether a single grain could be found in any 
part of the trophy. Idid see it taken down, 
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and know that every ear, whether of wheat 
or any other grain, was absolutely empty. 

Wherever food can be found there will be 
the creature that needs it. ‘“ Where the 
carcase is, there will the eagles be gathered 
together,” and where no carcase is to be 
found, the eagles (or vultures) disappear. In 
our own country, for example, the raven and 
the kite were so common as to be the dread 
of poultry-keepers. At the present day a 
poultry-keeper, or even a farmer, would 
scarcely know a kite if he saw it, while the 
raven, except when domesticated and kept 
as a pet, is almost as scarce as the eagle 
itself. 

The Sparrow affords a curious example of 
the working of the ceaseless miracle by which 
food is given to all flesh. . 

Not many years ago the London street- 
sparrow was a bird almost unique. The 
streets were full of the birds, which perched 
upon the house-tops and window-sills, watch- 
ing for food. The incessant traffic of the 
street did not in the least disconcert them, 
and, indeed, the more crowd¢d were the 
streets, and the more busy tle traffic, the 
more in its element did the Sparrow seem to 
be. It hopped and fluttered under carts or 
carriages,treating with equal indifference the 
slow-rolling waggon or the swift-wheeled Han- 
som cab. It was quite at its ease among 
the hoofs of horses, while it treated foot- 
passengers with supreme contempt, scarcely 
troubling itself to get out of their way. 

At the present time the London street- 
sparrow has almost vanished from the busy 
thoroughfares where he was once supreme, 
and where a thousand Sparrows might be 
seen in former days, scarcely one is now 
visible. The reason is simply that there is 
nothing for him to eat. The useful corps of 
street-cleaning boys suffers no refuse to re- 
main in the streets, and even should a frag- 
ment of biscuit or bun be thrown away it is 
swept up by the ubiquitous boys before the 
Sparrow can reach it. 

It may seem rather a strange thing to say, 
but I never look at those boys without think- 
ing that they bear a strong resemblance to 
the birds whose task they have taken upon 
themselves, and performed more effectually. 

Like the Sparrow, they seem to possess 
some charm which protects them from the 
danger of the streets. No matter how busy 
may be the traffic, one of these boys will 
dash among the hoofs and wheels as con- 
fidently as if the street were empty. At 
intervals you catch glimpses of him stooping 
and dodging under horses and among wheels, 











though encumbered with laden shovel in one 
hand and brush in the other, and presently 
he will emerge on the other side of the street 
with a grin on his countenance as he throws 
a word of banter to an acquaintance. 

The result of his labours is, however, that 
he has banished the Sparrow from the main 


| thoroughfares, and driven him into the mar- 


kets and smaller streets, where no cleaning- 
boys deprive him of his living. 

Let us follow the Sparrow into the country. 

Up to comparatively late years the Spar- 
row was admitted to be one of the many 
noxious creatures which afflict the agricul- 
turist, and therefore ought to be destroyed. 
In the vestry books of many a country village 
may be seen among the regular annual ex- 
penses certain sums paid for Sparrows’ heads 
and eggs. Putting aside the fact which I 
have already mentioned, that the average 
farmer considers nearly all small birds. to be 
Sparrows (just as the average Chinese man- 
darin ‘lumps together the English, French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, American, and other 
white races under the comprehensive title of 
Fan-qui, or foreign demons), the life-history 
of the Sparrow is absolutely unknown to 
either farmer or labourer. 

The farmer or gardener knows that the 
Sparrow is a robber of his grain and a ruth- 
less plunderer of his peas. Therefore he as- 
sumes that the bird is equally destructive at 
all times of the year, and tries to destroy as 
many of them as hé can, especially in the 
spring time, while the birds are engaged with 
their nests and young. He does not know 
that there is a time ‘or all things, and that 
there is a time when the Sparrow ought to be 
cherished, and a time when he ought to be 
banished. 

When the Sparrow is full-grown its beak 
is hard, as the bird is intended to live 
chiefly on hard seeds, especially those which 
we call by the name of grain. Yet it likes 
to vary its diet with smaller seeds, such as 
those of various thistles, dandelions, and 
similar weeds, and will eat many insects which 
we acknowledge to be injurious to the agri- 
culturist. Therefore the Sparrow may well be 
driven away from the fields and gardens 
after the end of summer. Indeed, as it fur- 
nishes excellent food, there is no reason why 
it should not be utilised for that purpose, 
like many other birds. ‘“ Are not two Spar- 
rows sold for a farthing?” Yet the rustic 
who complains that he never gets meat from 
one Sunday to another will catch the birds 
for sale to “sparrow-clubs,” cut off the heads, 
and make no use of the bodies. Worse still, 
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he will sell them alive to sparrow-shooting 
clubs, institutions which, like pigeon-clubs, 
I hope to see subjected to the same laws 
which have erased dog-fighting and bull-bait- 
ing from the list of British sports. 

There is, however, a time when the Spar- 
row is the best friend of the agriculturist, 
and that time extends through the whole of 
the breeding season, i.e. from March or April, 
according to the temperature, up to the end 
of summer. For the beak of the young Spar- 
row is soft, and its digestive organs are quite 
incapable of assimilating the grain and other 
seeds which form its nourishment when it 
is full-grown. Caterpillars, grubs, and similar 
destructive creatures are the only food which 
the young Sparrow can eat, and throughout 
the day the parents are busily employed in 
searching for food and bringing it to their 
young. On an average, a pair of Sparrows 
will take home about one grub in each minute, 
and will continue to perform this task through- 
out the whole working day. It is impossible 
to overrate the value of this work, especially 
when we call to mind that if the insects which 
were killed as caterpillars, or grubs, or 
“worm” had been allowed to live, many of 
them would have produced thousands of 
young to carry on their destructive work. 

This, however, the average agriculturist 
does not know, and if you tell him he will 
only laugh at you. The stupendous ignorance 
and dense obstinacy of the tillers of the soil, 
whether masters or men, are absolutely ap- 
palling, and can hardly be realised, except 
by living among them. 

Not long ago a remarkable communication 
was made to anewspaper. An old farmer had 
specially cultivated lettuces for sixty years, 
and had suffered much loss from the ravages 
made among them by the great hairy cater- 
pillar, which is popularly called the “ woolly- 
bear.” This caterpillar is the larval form of 
one of our largest and most conspicuous in- 
sects, called the Tiger Moth. It is thick- 
bodied, measures about two inches across the 
wings, is almost obtrusive in its hues—scarlet, 
black, and cream-colour—and is one of the 
commonest of our insects. 

Yet this old farmer had been cultivating 
his lettuces for sixty years before he ever saw 
a tiger-moth. When he at last did see one, 
he sent it in a box to the vicar of the parish 
as a great curiosity, and, being a kindly man, 
he put some lilac-leaves in the box for it to 
eat. So here was a man, much over eighty 
years of age, who had lived in the country 
all his life, who actually thought that moths 
could eat leaves, who had no idea that the 





moth had any connection with the cater- 
pillar that ate his lettuces, and who had lived 
until he had passed the age of fourscore years 
without seeing one of the moths that in his 
fields must have been as common as blue- 
bottle flies in a butcher’s shop. Commenting 
on the case, a correspondent of the Globe 
newspaper made the following pertinent re- 
marks :— 

“Apart from bad weather, the farmer’s 
worst enemy has been his own ignorance. 
He goes on year after year quietly submitting 
to the decimation of his crops by insects, 
birds, animals, and weeds without so much 
as endeavouring to find out the nature or 
even the names of his enemies. In com- 
mercial matters such persistent ignorance 
would be simply ruin, for no tradesman or 
mechanic could hope to make headway in 
the struggle for existence if he thus allowed 
the commonest difficulties and impediments 
to his craft to remain unnoticed and un- 
remedied,” 

Another phase in the life-history of the 
Sparrow is now forcing itself on public atten- 
tion, namely, its influence on lands foreign 
to itself. 

Naturally it is an Old World bird, being 
found in all parts of Europe, together with 
portions of Asia and Africa, But of late 
years persons who appreciated the value of 
its services in its own lands thought that it 
would perform the same good offices on 
other shores, and so transplanted it across 
the Atlantic and Pacific. Taking America 
and New Zealand as the most conspicuous 
localities of its transportation, we find that 
unexpected results have followed. 

In America it signally failed in the object 
for which it was imported. The fault, how- 
ever, did not lie with the bird, but with the 
ignorance of those who counselled its im- 
portation. Many parts of the United States 
suffer greatly from the ravages of a cater- 
pillar which is popularly called the “ canker- 
worm,” and is terribly destructive to trees. 
It almost exactly resembles the caterpillar of 
the common Vapourer Moth (Orgyia antiqua) 
of this country. It is a large-bodied cater- 
pillar, and singularly beautiful, being covered 
with tufts of long, stiff, brightly coloured hairs. 

Having in their minds some confused idea 
that Sparrows ate caterpillars, these zealous 
acclimatisers thought that the Sparrow was 
just the bird to deliver them from their dread 
cankerworm! They forgot the size of the 
full-grown cankerworm, and that its panoply 
of bristle-tufts forms a defence against any 
bird except the European cuckoo. They also 
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forgot that the Sparrow when adult is not an 
insect-eater, and that it could not feed its 
young on the cankerworm, because a full- 
grown cankerworm is much larger than a 
newly-hatched sparrow. 

The result has been that the cankerworm 
remains as it was, while the Sparrow has 
spread all over the country, and, being won- 
derfully hardy—I saw them in January, 1885, 
hopping about merrily in North Wisconsin in 
a temperature of forty degrees below zero 
—combative, and possessed of indomitable 
courage, it has ousted many of the native 
birds, and usurped their places. One day 
while I was walking across Boston Common 
with an American friend, we were remarking 
on the fact that not a native bird was to be 
seen there, and my friend observed that if the 
Amcrican Eagle were to settle on the common 
the English Sparrow would drive it off. I 
believe that he would. He certainly would 
try. 

The Americans now complain bitterly of 
the “English” Sparrow, as they persist in 
calling it, and I saw in an American paper 
that sparrow-clubs were being formed for the 
purpose of exterminating the little intruders. 
{ do not think, however, that the Sparrow 
really does any harm, except from a senti- 
mental point of view, as his young must be 
nourished on insect food whether they be 
hatched in America orin England. Evenasa 
matter of sentiment, the sparrow in America 
has his good points. A correspondent of the 
New York Sun newspaper writes of him as 
follows :— 

“T detest the English Sparrow as a bird 
wholly depraved, a robber, a brigand, a pi- 
rate, and everything that is bad, yet cannot 
forbear to give him credit as a most ingenious 
creature, the equal of many and the superior 
of most of our native varieties in respect to 
intelligence. I saw one of these the other 
day perform a feat which entertained me 
greatly. 

“ He had found in the road a long strip of 
cotton cloth, which his intelligence seemed 
to tell him was admirably adapted for pur- 
poses of nest-building. Confidently, then, 
he seized one end of it in his beak, and flew 
away with it. Soon, however, the wind blew 


the long streamer about his wings and brought 
him tumbling into the dust. He picked him- 
self up, shook himself, and seizing the rag by 
the other end, made a second attempt, which 
Then 


resulted as disastrously as the first. 





he seized the strip by the middle, but this 
time he was entangled more quickly than 
before, and brought to earth before he had 
risen to the height of a yard. He then 
squatted down panting, regarding the rag 
malevolently, yet apparently determined to 
overcome the difficulties which it presented. 

“Presently his appearance changed; an 
idea had evidently struck him. He hopped 
briskly up to the cloth, and with claws and 
bill rolled it into a compact ball. Then he 
drove his beak into it, shook his head once 
or twice to assure himself that the ends were 
secured, and flew briskly away, reaching his 
distant box in safety. If ever bird reasoned 
this Sparrow did, and I have no doubt that 
they ali do reason, and very profoundly, too, 
at times.” 

I might say much more from personal 
recollections of the Sparrow in America, but 
lack of space forces me to pass to the Sparrow 
in New Zealand, where, according to Miss 
Gordon Cumming’s account, the bird has 
become a positive plague to the colonists. 

Some years ago fifty Sparrows were im- 
ported, and rapidly increased, so that they 
have overrun the country. Like the Kea 
Parrot, which abandoned vegetable food and 
took to eating sheep, the Sparrow has become 
a total vegetarian, and lives wholly on grain 
and fruit. In ten days one fruit-grower had 
five fig-trees completely stripped of their 
fruit and a ton and a half of grapes eaten. 
How to cope with these winged plagues no one 
knows. Shooting can make but little impres- 
sion on their vast numbers, while they flatly 
decline to go into traps or eat poison. 

The importation of the rabbit into New 
Zealand produced similar results. In 1860 
seven rabbits were turned out. Twenty years 
afterwards seven million skins had been ex- 
ported, one proprietor having killed more 
than one hundred and eighty thousand, and 
yet the number continued to increase to such 
an extent that one land-owner was forced to 
abandon a sheep-pass of two hundred and 
fifty thousand acres. 

From these experiences we may infer that 
He who made birds and beasts knew where 
to put them, and that although the Sparrow 
may be a valuable ally when he is in his place 
as companion of man in the Old World, he 
may be very much out of place when man 
interferes with the balance of Nature and 
transports him into countries where he has 
no business. 











AN OLD MAN’S VIEWS ON SOME YOUNG MEN’S WAYS. 


By EDWARD GARRETT, Avruor or “ Occupations or A Retrrep Lirg,” ETC. 


IV.—RECREATIVE READING, 


i is a great mistake to suppose that de- 
recreative reading, and that any attempt at 
method and thoroughness would turn a 
pleasure into a labour. The truth lies in 
the opposite direction. “I like to see a’ 
things right,” said a homely old philosopher, 
“for it lightens the mind.” There are many 
who long for knowledge, and perhaps regret 
that they have had too little systematic mental 
training, who yet fail to make the most of 
their opportunities. They read a great deal, 
but they read any how. After Bacon’s 
essays they take up the “ Life of Turner,” 
and they dip into Tasso’s “Jerusalem De- 
livered.” They don’t endeavour to realise 
the position of a statesman in the Elizabethan 
Court. They don’t study Turner’s pictures; 
they know nothing of Italian life. Their 
minds are like many old curiosity shops; 
there must be very good things in them, but 
nobody knows exactly what they are, where 
they are, or what they are worth. 

A little forethought would soon work out 
a system of pleasant reading, suited to the 
taste and requirement of each. Some would 
do well to be guided by an encyclopedia, or 
even by one of the little primers which are 
so popular. They could thus make them- 
selves acquainted with the literature of their 


country in its chronological order—not, of | 


course, dreaming of going through all the 
works of every author, but seeking out the 


sultoriness ought to be a characteristic of | 


when the question was put to the late Dr. 
Guthrie, and he answered it by another: 
|“Do you expect me to disapprove of the 
stories of the Prodigal Son and of Dives and 
| Lazarus ?” 
| Yet we qualify our statement; we, too, 
| will answer the question by another. 
“What sort of fiction do you mean? Do 
you mean such fiction as Shakespeare’s plays, 
or Scott’s “Heart of Midlothian,” or Miss 
Austen’s “ Mansfield Park,” or Mrs. Gaskell’s 
‘Mary Barton,” or Auerbach’s “ Brigitta” ? 
Or do you mean some insipid story of the 
love-making of two animated lay-figures, or 
some unreal picture of heroic virtues sud- 
denly flaming from sensual and selfish lives ? 
These books can only be classed together as 
fiction, as wheat and monkshood might be 
classed together as plants.” 

Of these last all earnest people must utterly 
disapprove. He who reads such books, how- 
| ever sparingly, is wasting his time and sully- 
ing his moral sense. They should never be 
read. A deadly taint is on them, and who 
is there who wishes to indulge himself with 
“just a little infection” ? 

But it’is urged, “Is it not possible to read 
too much of the very best fiction ?” 

To this we reply, first, that there is not 
likely ever to be too much of the very best 








best of each, and not grudging to linger long | 


where the pasture was very rich. Or, nar- 
rowing their boundaries, they could do the 
same with the authors of any given epoch, 
learning also all they can about their indi- 
vidual histories and the history of the period. 
Or they may study certain forms of litera- 
ture—the great epic poets, or the dramatists, 
or the essayists. Or they may make them- 
selves exhaustively acquainted with all that 
has been written by one great thinker, and 
concerning him and his thoughts by others. 
And their restful delight will be in pro- 
portion to the orderliness with which they 
proceed. 

And now, probably, some of our readers 
are secretly reflecting that their chief recrea- 
tive reading is “story-books,” and others are 
preparing to confront us with the question, 
“Do we approve of fiction 3” 


We say boldly, we do. We remember 





fiction ; second, that it will never be appre- 
ciated except by those who have already 
read much beside ; and, third, that its in- 
fluence, like that of all wholesome things, 
braces and stimulates to something apart 
from and beyond itself. The highest praise 
that can be given to a book is, that it makes 
its readers want to be something good and 
to do something worthy. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, it is probable 
that there is no better way to the truth of 
human life than through fiction, if fiction 
is rightly dealt with. It should not be 
written to amuse or to puzzle, except as real 
life amuses and puzzles, The more real it 
is the more interesting it must be, because 
nothing is so deeply interesting to man as 
mankind. It is quite possible that no fiction 
ever yet written has quite come up to what 
fiction ought to be. 

This does not mean that fiction should be, as 


|sometimes said in a dry and hard fashion, 


“founded on fact,” which generally means 


|founded on some rather abnormal fact, half 
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a skilful hand into the typical fact. 
It has long since been generally decided 
that the noblest form of literature is that in 


lives, revealing themselves by their words 
and actions, letting us see how much of 
them is their own, and yet how much of 
them is due to influences and circumstances 
beyond them, explaining how they justify 
themselves to themselves, and where, though 
blameworthy, they are still to be pitied as 


salvation or condemnation. Greece, at its 


speare, and a host of lesser but similar lights. 
The “novel” of modern days is a manifes- 


in form by conditions of life in which the 
vast roofless arena of ancient times aud 
the public pageantry of the chivalric period 
have given way to the printing press. It is 
curious to trace the Greek chorus — who, 
while occupying a fit place in the play, yet 
served to guide the interest and sympathy 


down to that character who, in almost every 
novel, stands in the story, and yet often apart 
from it, and indicates, however subtly, the 
standpoint from which the author wishes his 
reader to look. 

We have all of us a grave responsibility 
in this matter, for we may be assured that 
this noble form of literature can only flourish 
nobly where there are thoughtful and appre- 


are worthy to be read at all, feels that he 
has a message to deliver, which, for the very 
sake of his own soul, he must get delivered 
in the best way he can. He does not care 








which men are displayed acting out their | 


they go forward, working out their own | 


tation of the same dramatic gift, modified | 


of the spectators—merging through the pro- | 
logue and epilogue of the modern drama, | 


seen by an unskilled observer. Rather it | sake—not that he wishes to write a novel 
should be founded on many facts, fused by | ‘“ with a purpose,” winning his end unfairly 


by overcharged characters and incidents. He 
only wants to show you life as he really sees 
it, with the convictions it has imposed upon 
him. What is he to do if, over the pages 
which he has written, as it were, with the 
blood of many lives, his readers gallop “just 
to see the end”—who gets married or who 
dies off!—quite heedless of all his subtle 
suggestions of hereditary or educational in- 
fluence, of the play of one character upon 
another, of the terrible or beautiful import- 
ance of seeming trifles in disposition or cir- 


/cumstance? Why, just because he cares 
height, had its dramatic poets—Aischylus, | 
Sophocles, and Euripedes. England, in the | 
grand days of Elizabeth, had her Shake- | 


most for what lies at the heart of his work, 
the guidance and help of his human brothers, 
he must then come out of the impersonal mot- 
ley, in which wisdom can delight and inspire 
the wise, and he must don the teacher’s gown, 
and mount the teacher’s chair, and become 
didactic! If most people cannot discriminate 


| between the words of a wise man and a fool, 
\if both speak from behind a mask, then 


the wise man must take his off. That is 


| how the literature of a country decays from 


its highest form. 

Any book which we think worthy our 
reading is worthy our reflection. We ought 
to seek to discover its author’s purpose, and 


| to trace out its workings. We have some- 


times wondered why the developments of 


‘human character and life, as displayed in 


great works of fiction, are not more often 
made the subject of discussion. They often 
touch to the quick questions of the gravest 
interest to us all, and yet in this guise can 
be treated without any of the dangers which 


| attach to personality. 
ciative readers. Every author whose words | 


We hope we have shown that the hours of 


| leisure and recreation may be spent most 
| brightly and profitably in the paths of use- 
| fulness and wisdom, even as the pleasantest 
| holiday rambles may be through orchards 
for fame; he wants to be heard for his word’s | and harvest-fields. 





FOLDING 


Md hee morning’s sharp reveille 
- ‘Will bid the warrior wake, 
And through a misty splendour 
The golden dawn will break ; 
And, like victorious banners, 
The crimson clouds unfurled 
Will float in folds triumphant 
Above a warring world. 


But tenderer lights and shadows 
Around the camp will fal] 

At muster-roll, when voices 
Are silent at the call ; 

When comrade watches comrade 
In that mysterious hour 

When love and might are conquered 
By death’s mysterious power. 


And labour has its tocsin 
And call to hand and heart ; 
Oh, how its keen alarum 
Rings through the busy mart! 
And toil’s brave sons and daughters 
Pour through the darksome street, 
And fill the halls of labour 
With sound of hurrying feet. 


But welcome are the shadows 
Which bring the toiler rest, 

And welcome is the evening 
To hearts by care opprest. 

O toiling sons and daughters, 
The Father of us all 

In pity bids His curtain 
Around the weary fall. 


O youth, with keenest rapture 
Rejoicing in thy youth! 
Thy sunrise is a promise 
Of love and joy and truth ; 
Thy hills and vales are ringing 
With sweet impassioned song, 
And through the misty dreamland 
Life stretches fair and long. 


THE 








SHEEP. 


How can thy bounding pulses 
Believe in life’s decay ? 
And yet—the shadows lengthen ; 
And yet—comes close of day. 
The evensong rings softly 
To travellers nearing home, 
The brief, brief day is over, 
The folding-time has come ! 


There is an hour of twilight, 
When to the sheltering fold 

The Shepherd’s voice will summon 
The flock from off the wold— 

An hour of peaceful promise, 
When sunset fires burn low, 

And brooding calm o’ershadows 
The river in its flow. 


That folding-time, untokened, 
Will come to you—to me, 
And solemn ’mid the shadows 

That hour supreme will be ! 
Amid the hush, the silence, 
One voice, one voice alone 
Will echo through the valley 
In sweet, familiar tone. 


And dost thou tear to enter 

That lone, that silent land ? 
Thy Shepherd is beside thee, 

To hold thy trembling hand. 
And He will lead on softly, 

And calm thee with His words, 
And bind the flood’s swift current, 

Who knoweth all the fords. 


It is an hour of triumph, 
For death’s a vanquished foe, 
And through a conquered province 
The pilgrims softly go ; 
And with a song victorious 
They reach the other shore ; 
The ransomed flock is folded 


In peace for evermore! 
CLARA THWAITES, 
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** There is an hour of twilight, 
When to the sheltering fold 
The Shepherd’s voice will summon 
The flock from off the wold.” 
Page 576, 


























A HAPPY ISSUE. 


By DARLEY DALE, Avruor or “ Cissy’s Trovsies,” ‘‘Sportt Guy,” etc. 


CHAPTER VI.—‘ HOME.” 


BOUT an hour after his father left 
Walter Mervyn arrived, and was shown 
into Mr. Holland’s study, where that gentle- | 
man was waiting to receive him, looking very | 
grave and stern as he stood leaning his back | 
against the chimney-piece. He bowed stiffly 
to Mervyn and waited for him to speak first, 
which, awkward as he felt, Mervyn pro- 
ceeded to do, for with all his faults he was 
no coward. 

“Before I give you an account of our 
accident, sir, I wish to tell you, that had I 
had the least idea that there would be a fog 
on Friday evening nothing would have in- 
duced me to have taken Marie and Jacques 
in my boat, but I have been across to Calais 
in the Alice over and over again, and I never 
thought I was running any risk on Friday.” 

“You can hardly expect me to accept that 
as an excuse for your conduct, Mervyn,” 
said Mr. Holland coldly. 

“Tam not offering it as an excuse, sir, I 
am only stating it as a fact.” 

“Tf those children had been drowned, do 
you think you would have been able to silence 
your own conscience with the thought, that 
if you had foreseen there was to be a fog you 
would not have taken them ?” 

“Tdon’t know, sir, because if those chil- 
dren had been drowned I should not have 
been saved,” said Mervyn coolly, but yet in 
such a decided tone that Mr. Holland felt 
the remark was no vain boast. 

“May I ask what induced you to take 
them to Calais?” said Mr. Holland in the 
same cold distant voice. 

“T thought it was kind to them as they 
had friends in Amiens, and I knew they were 
not happy here ; besides, to tell the truth, my 
blood was up because you hinted I polluted 
them with my society.” 

“Truly laudable motives for endangering 
their lives, to say nothing of the anxiety you 
have caused my poor mother. If you will 
come this way I prefer she should hear an 
account of what has happened from your 
lips,” said Mr. Holland, leading the way to 
the dining-room. 

Here Mervyn gave a full and true account 
of the accident, only concealing the fact that 
it was Marie who first put the idea of going 
to Calais into his head, and contriving to let 
all A... blame fall on his own shoulders in a 

—39 





| way that won Mrs. Holland’s sympathy, and 
‘when Mervyn had finished she contrived to 
get her son out of the room on some errand 
so that she might be left alone with the boy. 
As soon as he was gone Walter’s manner 
softened, and he expressed his sorrow for the 
anxiety he had caused her so frankly, that 
| Mrs. Holland was not only fain to forgive, 
but at the end of their interview she had 
| promised to try and induce Mr. Holland to 
_ do likewise, and to take Mervyn back to his 
class, on his promising to avoid all clandes- 
tine meetings with Marie and Jack if they 
should finally return to Charlton. This 
Mervyn was all the more ready to do since 
Mrs. Holland invited him to come and see 
her sometimes, thinking that the boy had 
the elements of a fine character in him, if 
only he were under the influence of some 
healthy religious training, and fearing he did 
not get this at home, knowing as she did 
that both General and Mrs. Mervyn were 
very worldly people who went a great deal 
into society and left their son very much to 
his own devices. 

While Mervyn was talking to Mrs. Hol- 
land, Mr. Holland went down to the tele- 
graph office and telegraphed to the English 
consul at Boulogne, whom he knew slightly, 
that if he heard or saw anything of Marie 
and Jack to take care of them till he arrived 
the next day. . 

Mervyn had given him Pierre’s name, 
and Mr. Holland’s first action on reaching 
Boulogne early on Monday afternoon was 
to make inquiries as to his best way of 
finding the sabotier’s cabin, for Mervyn 
knew Marie would stop there if it were only 
to satisfy her curiosity, on her way to Amiens. 
He decided on taking a fly to Neufchatel, 
and then getting some one there to show him 
the way to Monsieur Scelleur’s residence ; 
he did not dismiss the fly on reaching Neuf- 
chatel, as he intended to follow the children 
as soon as he succeeded in getting some clue 
to their whereabouts, so he told the coach- 
man to put up his horses at the village inn 
and await his return, and then with a boy to 
guide him he set out to walk through the 
wood to the sabotier’s cabin about four o’clock 
in the afternoon. Jack had by this time 
been alone for three hours, for as soon as 
Pierre returned from Neufchatel with the 
writing-paper, which was about an hour after 
Marie had started, he set off at once in pur- 
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suit of her, when he heard where she was 
gone, and for what purpose, declaring that 
she would certainly be cheated by the 
jewellers evenif she reached Boulogne safely, 
which he seemed to doubt. 

“Oh, Pierre! do bring her back. I wish 
she had never gone ; do come back with her,” 
pleaded Jack, on finding Pierre shared his 
alarm for Marie’s safety. 

“To be sure I will, Monsieur Jacques ; my 
boat will have to sail without me to-day if I 
don’t find Mademoiselle your sister, before 
she starts. Ill find her, sir. Most likely I 
shall overtake her before she gets to Boulogne 
if I start at once.” 

And this Pierre proceeded to do, having 
first established Jack in a shady corner just 
outside the cabin, with a pint of fresh spring 
water near him to renew his bandages, and 
pen, ink, and paper within reach, for him to 
write to Dover. Partly to kill time and 
partly because it was an awkward letter to 
write, Jack wrote three letters to his Aunt 
Margaret before he succeeded in producing 
one which pleased him, and then he fastened 
and stamped his envelope before Marie 
returned, fearing she might not wish the 
letter to go after all. This done Jack had 
nothing more to do but look at his watch 
every five minutes and attend to his ankle, 
and very dull he found it. He was hungry 
too, and oh! how devoutly he wished he 
were sitting down to a comfortable dinner at 
Charlton House, instead of lying on the 
ground with a sprained ankle, with no meat 
to be had till six o’clock, and then only cab- 
bage soup and a poor salad, and after that 
another night in that close cabin. 

But the hours crept on so slowly, it was 
only half-past three when Jack last looked 
at his watch, and then, overcome by hunger, 
heat, and drowsiness after his restless night, 
he fell fast asleep. When he opened his eyes 
again there was no one in sight, but he found 
his head was resting on a pillow instead of 
on a stone, as it had been when he fell asleep ; 
and to his astonishment he heard a strange 
voice speaking French inside the cabin. For 
a moment Jack was frightened, and visions 
of brigands flitted across his mind as he re- 
flected that here he was alone, maimed and 
lame in a wood nearly a mile off any other 
habitation. But second thoughts convinced 
him the visitors were friendly visitors ; wit- 
ness the pillow under his head, which 
brigands would scarcely have been so cour- 
teous as to provide ; so, determined to know 
who was in the cabin, he raised himself to 
a sitting posture, and called out in French, 








“Who is there? What do you want?” and 
then, to his utter amazement, who should 
step hastily out of the cabin, followed by the 
French boy Jack had heard speaking, but 
Mr. Holland. 

It was he who, on reaching the entrance to 
the cabin, had to his joy seen Jack lying fast 
asleep on the logs of wood, his long eye-lashes 
moist with tears, his cheeks very pale, and 
the bandaged foot testifying that he had had 
an accident ; and anxious as he was to know 
where Marie was, Mr. Holland would not 
wake the child, but sending the French boy 
into the cabin to fetch a pillow, he had gently 
placed it under Jack’s head without waking 
him. He had gone into the cabin to see if 
there were any traces of Marie to be found 
there when Jack awoke. 

“Mr. Holland!” exclaimed Jack, jumping 
up and forgetting his sprained ankle in his 
joy, till, as he put his foot to the ground, 
the pain reminded him, and with a moan he 
fell into Mr. Holland’s arms, happily stretched 
out in time to catch him. Holding the boy 
tightly in his arms, he stooped and kissed 
him, when Jack, worn out with many feel- 
ings, burst into tears and sobbed out, “ Please 
take me home, sir.” 

That word “home” was music to Mr. 
Holland’s ears; it came so naturally from 
Jack’s lips and heart that it was evident the 
boy looked on Charlton House as his home, 
even though he had run away from it. 

“That is what I came for, Jack, if you are 
willing to go that is,” said Mr. Holland, and 
Jack, touched by the free pardon accorded 
him, could not answer except by a sob. 

The French boy had retired with true 
French politeness during this little scene, 
although he could not understand a word 
that was spoken ; and Mr. Holland, leaving 
Jack for a moment, fetched a chair from the 
cabin, and then sat down and, taking the boy 
on his knee, asked him where Marie was, and 
was not a little disturbed to find she had 
gone walking to Boulogne alone, though he 
was relieved to hear that Pierre had gone 
after her. His first thought was to leave 
Jack and set off at once in the fly to meet 
her, as she would probably be starting from 
Boulogne about this time ; but Jack was so 
pale and weak that he did not like to leave 
him alone. His next idea was to take Jack 
with him, but he did not like to do this in 
the sabotier’s absence after his kindness to 
the children, so he finally sent the French 
boy back to Neufchatel, with orders to the 
coachman to drive at once to Boulogne, and 
pick up Marie as soon as he met her. 
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« And look here,” exclaimed Mr. Holland, | 
“as soon as you have done that, bring me | 
o | 


back from the village half a pound of tea, a 
loaf of white bread, some butter and some 
eggs, and tell the man at the inn if that car- 
riage is not back by six o'clock to send me a 
saddle-horse up here.” 

And all the time the messenger was gone, 
Mr. Holland sat with Jack on his knee, lis- 
tening to his account of their adventures 
since they left Dover, and sympathising so 
heartily in his anxiety about Marie that Jack 
could not help exclaiming rather bluntly — 

“T thought you did not like Marie, sir ?” 





children to their friends, that he had come 
home with the intention of telegraphing to 
Mr. Holland to come and fetch them. ‘This 
brilliant idea had been suggested by a fellow- 
workman, and Monsieur Scelleur, who had 
never sent a telegram in his life, was perhaps 
just a trifle disappointed that he was not 
destined to taste the new sensation of tele- 
graphing, which he felt would give him some 
little importance in the eyes of his neigh- 
bours. But while Mr. Holland and the 
sabotier are discussing what further steps 
they can take to find Marie, and are deciding 


| that nothing can be done till the fly sent to 


“ And was that what made you both run | 


away ?” asked Mr. Holland. 

“No, it was not that,” said Jack, hanging 
his head. 

“ What was it then?” asked Mr. Holland. 
But Jack would not answer. 

“Tell me, Jack, was it what happened in 
the schoolroom on Thursday evening ?” 

* Yes,” said Jack. 

“That shall never happen again. 
fail to manage you as I manage the other 
boys, I will send you away; but I don’t 
think I shall fail. 
now better, don’t we?” said Mr. Holland, 


and he made no further allusion to Jack’s 


misconduct. 

As soon as the French boy returned from 
Neufchatel, Mr. Holland, with his help, 
brewed some tea and boiled some eggs, and 
then sat down and watched with pleasure 
the delight with which the famished Jack 
enjoyed the only decent food he had tasted 
that day, or, indeed, with the exception of 
what Mervyn had given him, the only decent 
food he had tasted since he left Charlton. 


We understand each other | 


If 1 


“Tf only Marie were here,” said Jack as | 
Mr. Holland handed him another slice of | 
thin bread and butter, and as he did so, Jack 


noticed his hand was still marked with the 
print of Marie’s teeth. 

“Indeed I wish she were; but do you 
think she'll wish to go back to Charlton 
with us?” 

“Tf you don’t send her to boarding-school, 
I think she will; she is so fond of the 


meet her and Pierre has returned, we must 
return to Marie, whom we left walking off 
to the police-station in custody of the gen- 
darme. She had not walked more than a 
few steps when suddenly it occurred to her 
hat if she could get this man to take her to 
the English Consul he might help her. She 
remembered often to have heard her mother 
say that the only way for English people to 
get justice done them abroad was to appeal 
to the English Consul. 

“Take me to the English Consul, please,” 
said Marie to her conductor. 

“The English Consul, indeed! What do 
you want to go there for?” asked the man. 

“Because [ am English, my mother is 


English, and I live with English people, and 
I 


1e will know I am not an impostor.” 

“ He will be wise indeed if he knows that ; 
just now you were French; and English 
people don’t speak French as you do,” said 
the man sneeringly. 

“T tell you I am half English. I can speak 
it as well as I can French, as you shall see in 
a minute,” added Marie in an undertone, 
resolving to stop the next English person 
they met. 

She had not to wait long; a minute later 


and Marie saw an unmistakable English 


| clergyman coming towards them, and catch- 


ing hold of his elbow she exclaimed— 
“Please help me ; I have been shipwrecked 


|and this man won't believe I am English, 


chickens and turkeys and Turk and the | 


garden,” said Jack naively, for he was like 
Marie in this, that with all his faults he 
never professed more than he actually felt. 
Not long after Jack had finished his tea, 
Monsieur Scelleur returned from his charcoal- 
burning, looking exceedingly smoky and 
grimy, and evidently as pleased as he was 
surprised to see Mr. Holland ; for, as he con- 
fessed, he was so anxious to restore the 


and I want him to take me to the English 
Consul.” 

The clergyman looked kindly at the pretty 
child who had stopped him so unceremoni- 
ously, and then answered— 

“My dear little girl, I would help you 
willingly, but I don’t speak a word of French. 
I have only just arrived. She is English ; 
take her to the Consul. Ah! you see he 
d not understand. Can you speak 
French ?” 

“Yes,” said Marie ; “that is why he does 


oes 
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not believe that I am English ; he thinks I | You see I knowall about you,” said the Con- 
am an impostor, and that my gold locket | sul to Marie, smiling; and then in a few 
which I want to sell is not mine, so he has| words he dismissed the gendarme, and, 


arrested me. Oh! please help me,” and the 
great eyes filled with tears so that the young 


| 


clergyman was touched, and taking Marie’s | 


hand in his he answered— 

“So I will; if he won’t take you to the 
Consul, [ll bring the Consul to you; only I 
must go with you first to see where he takes 

ou.” 

“Thank you,” said Marie earnestly, and 
then turning to the policeman she said 
rapidly in French, “ Monsieur is going with 
me, and then he will go and fetch the 
English Consul as you won’t take me there.” 

The gendarme considered for a minute 
or two: perhaps he was being a little too 
officious ; the child certainly spoke English, 
and apparently as fluently as she did French, 
and if he had made a mistake and arrested 
an English child for a French impostor there 
would be no end of a row; he might even 
be dismissed the service. 

“ Allons!” he cried, turning round and 
going in the opposite direction, “we will go 
to the Consul first.” 

Marie translated this to her new acquaint- 
ance, but retained her hold of his hand, 
fearing that if he left her the policeman 
might change his mind. 

“T won't leave you till we get to the 


-Consulate,” said the clergyman kindly, and a 


few minutes later they stopped at a house on 
the door of which was a brass-plate with 
“British Consulate. Hours from ten to five,” 
printed on it. The gendarme rang a bell, 


-and the clergyman looking at his watch 


remarked— 

“It is past five. I hope the Consul has 
not left ; if so we shall have to go round to 
his private residence, unless he lives here, 
which I doubt.” 

But, fortunately for Marie, the Consul was 
still in his office, whither she, the clergyman, 
and the gendarme were at once shown. 

The gendarme at once produced Marie’s 
locket, and stated where he had found her, 
and his suspicions, to which the Consul lis- 
tened in silence, and then looked at the 
clergyman, and asked if he were a friend of 
Marie’s. The clergyman explained he had 
never seen her till a few minutes ago, and 
produced one of his visiting cards. 

“Your name is Marie de Fleury, and you 
have a brother named Jack. You live at 
Dover with Mr. Holland, and you were 
picked up and landed here by a French fish- 
Ing-smack yesterday morning, weren't you ? 





turning to Marie again, told her that Mr. 
Holland had been with him that afternoon, 
and was gone to the sabotier’s cabin to look 
for them. 

“Then he has found Jacques by now ?” 
said Marie. 

“ Yes, and I must now deliver you safely up 
to him ; the question is how are we to manage 
that? I think the best plan would be for 
me to send a messenger to the cabin to tell 
him you are safe here,” said the Consul. 

But Marie begged so hard to be allowed 
to go back to the sabotier’s that he yielded, 
though it involved his driving to Neufchatel 
with her, since he was by no means sure 
that Marie might not run away if left to 
herself. After a few minutes’ conversation 
with the clergyman, who then took his leave, 
the Consul ordered a carriage, and gave Marie 
a glass of wine and a biscuit while the horses 
were put to. Just as they were about to 
start, who should come up but Pierre, 
whose delight at seeing Marie, about whom 
he had come to inquire and give informa- 
tion, was great. Marie explained to the 
Consul who Pierre was, and then on her 
promising to go back to the cabin with 
him, the Consul, who was engaged to dine 
out that night, and so was glad to be spared 
the long drive, decided to send her in the 
carriage with Pierre on the box, after giv- 
ing the coachman strict injunctions not to 
leave her until he had seen her safe under 
Mr. Holland’s charge. It was a close car- 
riage, and Marie was not sorry for this, as 
she was so humbled by what she had just 
gone through that she was glad to hide her 
diminished head in a dark corner. To have 
actually been arrested seemed to her such a 
terrible disgrace; she had been in the cus- 
tody of a French policeman, suspected of 
being an adventuress, and of having stolen 
her own locket! An overwhelming sense 
of shame oppressed her, a feeling intensely 
painful to a proud nature like hers, and 
hiding her burning cheeks in the cushions, 
Marie burst into a fit of passionate tears. 
This was the end of it all then: she was 
disgraced for ever by having been taken in 
charge by a policeman, and Jack was laid 
up with a sprained ankle—much truly they 
had gained by their attempt at escape, an 
attempt of which Marie was truly tired 
now, and, even ‘if she were able, she would 
scarcely have had the courage to continue 
it. And what would the consequences be # 
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She would be taken back to Dover and sent 
to one boarding-school and Jack to another ; 
of that she was sure, there could be no other 
course to pursue with them, and after their 
conduct she never for a moment supposed 
her Aunt Margaret would let them come to 
her house again, even for the holidays. 
Suddenly she remembered that she would 
soon have to face Mr. Holland. In her 
humiliation she had forgotten this, but 


when it occurred to her she felt she could | 


never do it: if it had only been her Aunt 
Margaret ; but Mr. Holland, whom she dis- 
liked so much, whom she had bitten, to meet 
him after such disgrace as had fallen upon 
her, oh! she could not do it, and starting up 
she opened the carriage window, and looked 
out to see if she could jump out without 
Pierre or the coachman noticing her, but they 
were going so fast, Marie knew she would 
run a very great risk of breaking her legs if 
she made any such attempt, so she sank 
back, resigning herself to her fate. She was 
very tired and very hungry, for the biscuit 
the Consul had given her was all she had had 
since she left Jack in the morning, and she 
had walked over ten miles in the broiling 
sun, so that when the carriage stopped at the 
gate-to the wood, she was glad to accept 
Pierre’s arm to help her to walk to the 
cabin. Her feet were so sore after her 
long walk that each step was painful, and 
Pierre, seeing she hardly knew how to crawl 
along, told the coachman they must drive 
round by the road, as that would take them 
within a stone’s throw of the cabin ; so Marie 
got into the carriage again, feeling very ill, 
and dreading her meeting with Mr. Holland. 

In a quarter of an hour or rather more, 
the carriage again stopped, but this time in 
view of the sabotier’s cabin, outside of which 
stood Mr. Holland and the sabotier by Jack’s 
side. Pierre again helped Marie out, and 
‘Mr. Holland rushed to meet her. 

“Marie, my dear child, here you are at 
last, thank God !” he exclaimed, seizing her 
hands, but Marie fell forward senseless into 
his arms, having fainted from sheer exhaus- 
tion. He took her up in his strong arms, and 
carried her to where Jack was sitting, and 
then laid her flat on the ground and gently 
bathed her temples with cold water, telling 
Jack, who was crying, that she had only 
fainted, and would be better directly. Pre- 
sently Marie opened her eyes, and Mr. Hol- 
land put a pocket-flask he carried with him 
to her lips, telling her to try and drink, and 
Marie obeyed, while Mr. Holland, who was 
kneeling on the ground by her side, put his 








right arm round her neck to support her ; as 
he did so Marie saw the scar where she had 
bitten him, and, turning her head, she kissed 
the place and then burst into hysterical sobs. 

“There, Jack, you see she is all right now. 
We must get her something to eat, and then 
we will drive to Boulogne, get some supper 


| at the hotel, and go on board the packet,” 


said Mr. Holland, helping Marie up from 
the ground and placing her on a log of wood 
with her back against the cabin, where Marie 
continued to sob and cry, while Pierre told 
the others where he had found her; but how 
she came to be at the Consulate he did not 
know. Meanwhile Mr. Holland brewed 
some tea for Marie, and then, cutting her 
some bread and butter, he beat up an egg in 
the tea, and carried them to her, telling her 
to stop crying and try and eat. 

“Tam not hungry. I wish I were dead. 
It was all my doing that we left home,” 
sobbed Marie. 

Even Marie called it “home,” Mr. Holland 
found. 

“But you are sorry, aren’t you?” he said. 

“Yes, but that is no use,” sobbed Marie. 

“ Yes, it is; when we are sorry God for- 
gives us, and neither your Aunt Margaret 
nor I will ever refer to what has passed ; we 
will go home and begin afresh. And now 
take this tea, and don’t ery any more.” 

“Oh! I can’t go home now, you must take 
Jacques and leave me here; I am a disgrace 
to you all, I have been arrested; they 
thought I had stolen my locket,” sobbed Marie. 

“Poor child! . Now look here, Marie, I 
insist on your drinking this tea at once ; do 
you hear? When you have had some food 
you will feel better, and then you shall tell 
us all your misfortunes. Come, you are 
going to begin afresh by doing as you are 
told, aren’t you? so now drink this tea,” 
said Mr. Holland, and Marie meekly obeyed 
him, though she tried in vain to swallow all 
the bread and butter he gave her. 

“Now, Marie, tell us about your being 
arrested,” said Jack. 

“Not yet; when we are in the carriage ; 
we are going back to Boulogne at once in the 
Consul’s carriage, and Marie can tell us as we 
go. Now I want you to take leave of Mon- 
sieur Scelleur, and then I'll carry. you to 
the carriage, Jack; the sooner we are off 
the better, for I think the best thing I can 
do with you both is to let you have a good 
night’s rest at Boulogne before we cross.” 

And then the children said good-bye to 
the sabotier and Pierre, and got into the car- 
riage rejoicing to find that they had not to 
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pass another night in the close cabin. Marie 
was so worn out with the excitement and 
exertion she had gone through, to say no- 
thing of the sleepless nights she had passed 
since they left Charlton, that she fell asleep 
as soon as they had fairly started, and Jack 


very soon followed her example ; they slept 
till they reached Boulogne, and then Mr. 
Holland with difficulty aroused them suffi- 
ciently to get them on board the steamer, 
and when they next woke they found them- 
selves in Folkestone harbour. 


(To be continued.) 





THE REVISED VERSION AND ITS WORDS TO WOMEN. 
By MRS. JAMES MARTIN. 


SECOND 
UR examination of the texts in the Bible 
Stories of Women, which have an altered 
meaning at the hands of the Westminster 
revisers, closed with the song of Hannah. 
Abigail’s history next meets us, and at the 
very outset, it is curious to note, how her 
name has become the ordinary appellation 
for a modern servant. It would marvellously 
increase the domestic comfort of these days, 
if her namesakes were equally women “of 
good understanding,” and indicated as much 
ingenuity, in extricating the family out of 
threatened disasters. The point, as a rule, 
in which they best exhibit themselves as her 
imitators, is in the remarkably plain speaking 
by which they state their opinions, of the 
character and actions of the head of the 
house. We have always been at a loss how to 
reconcile Abigail’s free use of the name of the 
Lord, with her utter want of conjugal respect 
(we had almost said fidelity), in the pun 
which she plays upon her husband’s name. 
The woman who marries a man whom she 
can calmly write down afterwards as “‘a fool,” 
had better atone for her willing matrimonial 
mistake, by a gracious and life-long silence 
upon the point. 

In 1 Sam. xxv. the narrative occurs. At 
verse 20, “fill” in the authorised version is 
changed into “mountain.” As we find by look- 
ing back to verse 2, that the possessions of 
Nabal were in Carmel, it is more appropriate. 
In verse 24, her chivalrous assumption of the 
blame as to the denied hospitality, (and for 
which we do admire her) takes the form of 
“upon me be the iniquity,” and the marginal 
reading, cars instead of audience, as it is in 
the present version, now finds its place in 
the text. It certainly suggests greater 
privacy for the telling of the tale. “ Zhou,” 
too, is interpolated between “hear” and “the 
words,” which increases the limitation. In 
verse 26, “from coming to shed blood ” is trans- 
posed into “ blood-guiltiness,” and the same 
change occurs again in the answer of David 
to Abigail, verse 33. At verse 27 the old 





PAPER. 

marginal reading of present for blessing again 
finds its way into the text, and is preferable. 
In verses 28 and 29 several emendations are 
given by which the whole of Abigail’s address 
is made more expressive. The old version 
reads, “evil hath not been found.” Now it 
becomes a prophecy, “evil shall not be found 
in thee.” And she goes on, “And though 
man be risen up to pursue thee... . yet 
the soul of my Lord,” and so on. The read- 
ing of the authorised version, “ Yet a man is 
risen up,” is obscure. At the close of the 
same verse (29), “the middle of a sling” is 
better rendered “the hollow.” We pass on 
to verse 37, and note one wise procedure on 
the part of Abigail, for which she is to be 
commended, and in which she should be imi- 


tated. “That” and “and” are transposed 
again. ‘And it came to pass in the morning 


. . . that his wife told him these things, and 
his heart died.” She wasted no words upon 
a drunk and angry man. There is a time to 
keep silence as well as a time to speak, and 
this woman could mark the fitting season for 
both. We had nearly passed by the change 
of “advice,” verse 33, into “ wisdom,” for the 
unquestioned “canniness” of Abigail is ap- 
parent in every word. “Communed” with 
Abigail, in verse 39, conveys the impression 
of a personal interview, which is entirely 
contrary to all Eastern customs of courtship. 
The new reading is “sent and spake con- 
cerning Abigail,” that is, by the hand of 
some trusty ambassador, as Eliezer of Damas- 
cus in the case of Isaac, and the following 


| verse then reads naturally. Her profession of 


humility undergoes no real change, verse 41, 
by being put into the present tense. “Thine 
handmaid isa servant.” David, all his life 
long, seems to have fallen easily under the 
spell of a woman’s beautiful countenance. 
One is tempted to add also, that the women 
he admired, were in no case hard to win. In 
that most sad episode of his history, the story 
of Bathsheba, which remains in its horrible 
entire integrity, two emendations only claim 
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attention. In 2 Sam. xi. 2, 


ing herself” is altered into “bathing,” and 
the conduct of the now luxurious monarch, 
rising from his bed after a daylight siesta, 





“a woman wash- | not forsake her and her fatherless boys. 


19 


| once secures our < 


In 
Kings iv. 1, her words, “my two sons” 
become now “my two children,” which at 
leepest sympathy, as sug- 


a 


receives its full comment from the words of | gesting the impossibility of any material help 


Jeremiah, “mine eye affecteth my heart.” | from those still so young. 


In verse 26, the wretched woman is said to 
have “mourned” for the insulted husband. 
The new version reads, “she made lamenta- 
tion.” Tears come easily to many women, 
and protestations of a life-long sorrow are 
often made, when deep down in the heart 
works the feeling of unwelcome bonds finally 
removed. We do not wonder, that so many 
men hold a mourning garb very cheap indeed. 

We pass on to the wise woman of Tekoah, 
otherwise nameless. In her wonderfully 
touching and bold appeal to the king, on be- 
half of the banished Absalom, there occur 
important alterations. In 2 Sam. xiv. 13, 
“thought” is rendered “devised,” which sug- 
gests a turning over in one’s mind. The 
revised version proceeds: “in speaking this 
word, the king is as one which is guilty,” a 
direct home-thrust, which our present ren- 
dering fails to convey. The close of verse 
14 is so completely altered that we must 
quote it entire. “Neither doth God take 
away life,” the old reading being, “ neither 
doth God respect any person.” 


is banished be not an outcast from Him.” 


What a Gospel of seeking and saving, under- | 


lies that wise woman’s description of her God ! 

No woman, we imagine, left in the inde- 
scribable desolation of true widowhood, but 
has turned with deep thankfulness to the 





“The eternal 
God is thy refuge,” none else. 

A very different character now rises be- 
fore us. That king’s daughter, Jezebel, 
whom we have often mused ourselves into 
believing, must have assisted Shakspeare, in 
filling in such characters as Lady Macbeth. 
She is a marvellous woman, unique even in 
Scripture, absolutely without tenderness,— 
possessing a cruel power of taunting, which 
she employs on all occasions, even up to the 
very end. Her ability in planning, is only 
equalled by her ability in execution, while 
her rare and most unfeminine unscrupulous- 
ness surpasses both. The verses which por- 
tray her are very few in number, and yet 
she is one of the most complete pictures of 
women in‘all the Bible. We seem to 
know her from her cradle to her grave. In 
1 Kings xxi. 10, in the sealed directions 
which Jezebel sends concerning Naboth, 
“blaspheme ” is altered into “curse.” That, 
again, in the margin, is alternated with 


' “renounce,” a suggestion which we shall 


The verse | 
continues, ‘but deviseth means, that he that | 


many narratives of succoured widows, scat- | 


tered over our old, old Bible. We searched 
eagerly through the story of the widow of 
Zarephath, and find it just the very same, 
except for two words. In 1 Kings xvii. 19, 
the “loft” of Elijah is changed into “chamber,” 
‘and in the last verse, the faith of the no- 
longer childless widow is made broader by 
the omission of “ by this.” The new version 
reads triumphantly and without limitation, 
“‘ Now I know that thou art a man of God.” 


notice elsewhere. At verse 23, where Elijah 
has to convey to Ahab the prophecy of 
Jezebel’s appalling end, “the wall of Jez- 
reel,” where the dogs are virtually to become 
her sepulchre, is rendered “the rampart.” 


| Turning to the vivid picture of her death, as 


recorded in 2 Kings ix. 30, we meet the first 
important alteration. “She painted her 


face” our version reads, “her eyes” the re- 


The 


vised has it, and more appropriately. 


|dye of henna, and the little tool of ivory 
| with which to apply it to the eyelids, will at 
| once recur to every one at all familiar with 


| eastern customs. 
| This “cursed woman,’ 


The scene is most tragic. 
’ magnificently hand- 
some, as we may well suppose her, calls up 
all the arts of her toilette to her aid, at what 


| she must have known to be the very article 


Though slightly out of order, it may be as | 


well to note here, the only change in that 
story of the other widow, to whom Elisha 
ministered, and which always stands out as 
the companion picture. Her claim upon the 
assistance of the prophet superadded to her 
sad loneliness, “thou knowest that thy 


servant” (i.¢. the dead husband) “did fear the 
Lord,” has always struck us as pathetically 
beautiful. 


Her husband’s God will not, can- 





of death. With fatal length of memory, 
and a last exercise of her cruel taunting 
faculty, she addresses the conquering Jehu, 
in the words of the Revised Version, “Is it 


| . . 
peace, thou Zimri, thy master’s murderer?” 
| A reference to the history of this man, as 


(To be continued.) 


given in 1 Kings xvi. 9, 10, will prove that 
our present rendering, “ Had Zimri peace, 
who slew his master?” is not by any means 
such a stinging accusation. Never queen 
found such a revolting entombment. 
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OUR MEADOW. 


RASSES whispering to the breeze, 
Stately overarching trees, 
And a fringe of wildwood, 
Live, untouched by blame or praise, 
In this haunt of olden days— 
Meadow of our childhood. 


Here, when storms are on the wing, 
Cheery robins come to sing, 
Taking crumbs for payment ; 
Not afraid of frost or snow, 
For their households bravely go 
Clothed in scarlet raiment. 


Here, beneath the April skies, 
Spotless violets arise, 

Each a timid vestal ; 
Bluebells follow them betimes, 
Ringing out their joyous chimes, 
On occasions festal. 











Wreaths of polished briony, 
Honeysuckles fair to see, 
Twine amid the hedges ; 
Wee forget-me-nots below 
With the little speedwells grow— 
Summer’s blue-eyed pledges. 


But we love our meadow most 

When it holds a mighty host 
Of another order ; 

When the buttercups unfold 

All their shining cloth of gold 
To its utmost border ; 


When the clover round about 
Flings a wealth of perfume out, 
Which the bee appraises ; 
And the children hither stray, 
All the happy summer day, 
Ankle-deep in daisies ! 


Sweet it is when morning beams 
Wake the blossoms from their dreams, 
O’er them lightly bending ; 
Or when zephyrs from the west 
On its bosom come to rest 
While the day is ending ; 
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Sweeter when the fragrant breath 
Of the grasses, low in death, 
For a while hath tarried, 
Ere from hence the loaded wains 
Rumble through the shady lanes, 
And the hay is carried. 





But the past and present meet, 
And all seasons seem complete 
Mid its lights and shadows ; 
Fairest field ‘neath sun or star, 
None is like it near or far, 
Loveliest of meadows ! 
MARY ROWLES. 





WHAT AN OLD CHRISTIAN THOUGHT OF LIFE. 
The Epitaph of Abercius of Hicropolis. 
By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 


“ We are His people and the sheep of His pasture.’”’-—Psa.x ec. 2. 


MENTIONED last month the inscription 
on the tomb of the old Bishop Saint 
Abercius, recently discovered by Mr. Ramsay 
near the town of Synnada, in Asia Minor. 
There ought to be for us a deep interest in 
anything which brings these later years 
into nearer contact with the days when 
Christianity was still in its purple dawn. I 
am far from thinking that the Church of 
even the earliest days was perfect, or that 
it was in any respect more divinely en- 
lightened than our own may be ; but I think 
that most of its members in those times of 
trouble and persecution, when as yet religion 
did not walk in silver slippers, were far 
sincerer and less worldly than we are in 
these days of conventionality and compro- 
mise. They could still breathe the pure air 
which swept from the plains of Gennesareth ; 
still catch from nearer echoes the Divine 
accents of the Sermon on the Mount. In the 
second century after Christ the doctrine of 
the Church was far less corrupted than it soon 
became by influxes of false interpretation, of 
ecclesiastical tradition, of priestly assumption, 
of elaborate dogma, of monastic gloom. In 
those days, golden priests used chalices of 
wood ; in days of greater wealth and less 
holiness, wooden priests used chalices of gold. 
It is good for us, I think, amid the uni- 
versal recrudescence of ceremonialism and 
of sacerdotal claims, to look to the rock 
whence we were hewn, and the hole of the 
pit whence we were digged. That was why, 
not long ago, I called attention to the newly- 
discovered book—so simple, so primitive, so 
interesting—called “The Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles,” which is perhaps the 
earliest of extant Christian writings, and has 
in it, I believe, purer and truer lessons for 
us than many are at present willing to 
learn. I now invite you to think with me 





over some of the lessons suggested by this 
inscription on the tomb of a Christian Bishop 








in Phrygia in the second century—one of the 
oldest, and quite the most interesting which 
we possess. 

1. It is not often that inscriptions on 
tombs are very edifying. Thcy aire gene- 
rally empty ; often vulgar, sometimes gro- 
tesque. With their fulsome eulogies and 
pomposity of titles, and pride of small 
successes, the taint of the world is too often 
upon them. Wander round our great Abbey, 
and among its hundreds of monumental in- 
scriptions you will find scarcely half-a-dozen 
which are good. Sometimes they point a 
bitter reflection on the world’s insincerity, 
like that of Samuel Butler, which records 
that it was placed there “lest he who in life 
often wanted bread, in death should want a 
stone.” Sometimes they are shockingly 
cynical, like that very evil one chosen for 
himself by the poet Gay :— 

“ Life is a jest, and all things show it; 
I thought so once, and now I know it.” 

Sometimes they are a sigh over human mis- 
ery like that in the cathedral of Chester— 

“ Death, the great monitor, oft comes to prove 
*Tis dust we dote on, when ’tis man we love ;” 
or that simple, bare, blank word “ Miserri- 
mus,” “‘most wretched,” the frozen epitome of 
some disastrous life, which, as it were, appeals 
in anguish to an unanswering heaven from 
the cold cloisters at Worcester. 

Perhaps we might expect more edification 
from Bishops’ epitaphs: but those in the Ab- 
bey, at any rate, are for the most part mere 
pomp and vanity, with ostentatious emblems 
of croziers and mitres, and boastings of the 
consummate virtues of very ordinary men. 

The only episcopal epitaph that ever struck 
me was one which I read as a boy on the 
brass tablet of good Bishop Hildesley, in the 
Isle of Man—“ Siste, viator, vide et ride pala- 
tium Episcopi ”—Stay, passer-by, see and smile 
at the palace of a Bishop! But when we talk 
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of these early pastors, or bishops, we must | we acquire a fresh evidence of Christianity. 
discard all modern notions which, for good or | We live in an age of scepticism, and yet in 
for evil, and as I think mainly for evil, cluster | every old coin, or Moabite stone, or Phry- 












round the office. 

Abercius was not a peer of the realm. He 
was not called “My Lord.” He did not live in a 
palace. He had no status, entourage, worldly 
circumstance. 

His position was far more like that of the 
vicar of some poor city parish. Probably his 
whole diocese did not contain anything like 


so many nominal Christians as the Parish of | 


St. Margaret’s or St. John’s, though it may 
have contained far more real ones. 


The bishops of those days were humble | 


officers of a struggling and persecuted Church. 
Surely it should be of some interest to us to 
know what such men, in such an age, thought 
of human life; what were their hopes, their 
helps, their view of this mortal coil. Let me 
read you, with the omission only of three 
unimportant lines, the inscription, restored 
from its recently discovered fragments on the 
old Phrygian altar tomb. I will explain its 
meaning afterwards. 

“J, the citizen of the elect city, wrote these 
lines while living, that in due time I might 
have here a resting-place for my body. My 
name is Abercius. I am a disciple of the 
pure shepherd who feeds his flocks on the 
mountains and the plains, and has great eyes 
which gaze down in all directions. For He 
taught me faithful writings, who sent me to 
Rome to see my kingdom, and to see a queen 
golden-robed, golden-sandalled ; and there I 
saw a people having a bright seal. And I 
saw the plain of Syria, and all its cities ; and 
crossing the Euphrates I saw Nisibis ; and 
everywhere I had comrades. Faith led me 
everywhere, and I followed, having Paul with 
me. And she everywhere set food before 
me, a fish from the fountain, very large and 
clean, which a pure virgin grasped. And 
éverywhere she gave this to her friends to eat, 
having excellent wine, and giving a mingled 
drink with bread. Standing by I, Abercius, 
bade this inscription to be made. I was pass- 
ing faithfully my seventy-second year, and let 
everyone of like mind who reads this pray 
for me.” 

Doubtless, as you hear it, much seems to 
you obscure and fantastic, because Eastern 
Christians had a habit of expressing them- 
selves in a highly metaphorical manner. 
But the meanings which lie beneath the 
metaphors are full of beauty and instruc- 
tiveness. 

2. Notice first, in passing, how, in each 
new discovery of students and travellers, 


| corridors for worship and for burial “the 


| gian inscription, or recovered writing, or 
| broken slab or crumbling tomb in Asia Minor, 
| in Palestine, even on the far-off banks of the 
| Tigris or the Euphrates, the Great Head of 
| the Church is ever supplying us with fresh 
} 





historic confirmations of the facts which we 
| have historically received. 

If the New Testament were taken from 
us to-morrow, it is hardly too much to 
say that from medals, and catacombs, and 
| the ruins of long-forgotten cities, and relics 
and writings of days within two generations 
of the death of Christ, we could reconstruct 
and demonstrate every essential fact of 

= as sinless years, which breathed beneath the Syrian 

ue.” 


3. Abercius begins hy telling us that he 
is the citizen of a chosen city. What city 
does he mean? Not, assuredly, the obscure 
Hieropolis, of which he was bishop. No, 
but that city of which St. Paul wrote to the 
Philippians, “our citizenship is in heaven ; ” 
of that city which the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews meant when he says that the 
old patriarchs “looked for a city which hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God;” of that city, the New Jerusalem, 
which St. John saw coming down from God 
out of heaven, prepared as a bride, adorned 
for her husband, having the glory of God, 
and her light like unto a stone most precious, 
even like a jasper stone, clear as crystal. 
But how simply is this truth shadowed 
forth! To Abercius this world was not a 
home. The only thing which seemed a 
reality, which seemed worth recording, to 
him was, that he was a freeman in the city 
of God. A modern Christian might tell us 
in his epitaph that he was born in London 
or York. To Abercius such a fact seemed 
an accident, or a triviality. The one im- 
| portant thing to him was that he was a 
| citizen of that elect city, the Church of 
| Christ, which the Good Shepherd had called 
| forth from a guilty and selfish world. 

4. To describe himself further it does not 
occur to him to mention that he wasa bishop 

| or overseer, but he only calls himself a dis- 
ciple of the pure Shepherd, who feeds his 
‘flocks of sheep on the mountains and the 
plains, and whose great eyes gaze down on 
! all. This emblem of Christ, as Bishop Light- 
foot conjectures, may be derived from some 
| picture which St. Abercius had seen in the 
| catacombs at Rome. In those subterranean 
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fair Shepherd” is the favourite symbol 
of the Lord. To those early Christians, 
loving, joyous, uncorrupted, Christ was not 
either the wrathful avenger, hurling before 
Him ten thousand thunders, of Michael 
Angelo’s picture of the Judgment Day ; nor 
was He the convulsed, emaciated, agonised, 
dying Christ of the ghastly crucifixes pre- 
sented by a corrupt Christianity to the 
groaning worship of mankind. No; but He 
was & living Christ; He was an ascended, 
divine, glorified Christ, Christ who, having 
once died, dieth no more; Christ who, alike 
in lofty and lowly places, feeds and loves and 
seeks His wandering sheep, and whose eyes 
beam light upon His suffering world. Our 
poet says— 
“ All is, if I have grace to use it so, 
As ever in my great Taskmaster’s eye.” 

But the old Bishop’s conception of Christ is 
truer and sweeter. He thinks of Christ, not 
as of “a great taskmaster,” but as of Him 
“who shall feed His flock like a shepherd, 
and gather the lambs in His bosom, and 
gently lead those that are with young.” My 
brethren, more depends than you may think 
on our emblems of the Lord. The concep- 
tion of medieval monks, of self-torturing 
ascetics, of the Romish papacy, presents to 
us always a Christ either of fury and terror 
or of agony and blood, under whose feet they 
paint a hell, into whose hideous glare His 
elect look down with eternal self-satisfaction 
and seraphic psalms. And this is orthodoxy ! 
It may be the orthodoxy of sects and of 
Pharisees, of priestcraft and of ignorance ; it 
was not the orthodoxy of the Apostles and 
Evangelists ; it was not the orthodoxy of the 
earliest centuries ; it was not the orthodoxy 
of the pupils of St. John. 

5. “For He—this pure shepherd ”—says 
Abercius, “ taught me faithful writings.” The 
faithful writings are the four Gospels, the old, 
old story, the gospels of divine and human 
love, the gospels of peace and goodwill to- 
wards men. The special reference seems to 
be to the Gospel of St. John, to the authority 
and genuineness of which we have here a 
new and powerful testimony. But notice 
that Abercius puts Christ first, the Gospels 
afterwards. He is not a Bible-Christian, but 
a Christ-Christian, and the difference be- 
tween the two is stupendous. It is the 
difference between sectarianism and piety, 
between orthodoxy and holiness, between 
narrow hatred and heavenly love. The super- 
natural revelation to him was Christ, and 
not the books which testified of Christ. “Ye 
search the Scriptures,” said Christ to the 





Pharisees, “for in them ye think that ye 
have eternal life, and ye will not come unto 
Me that ye may have life.” Abercius went 
to Christ, and then the Seriptures became to 
him, not what they are to modern parties 
and their idol newspapers, heaps of missiles 
to throw at all who hold different errors from 
their own, but guides to the feet of Jesus, 
and luminous with the light of love. 

6. Then he tells us of his travels; not 
because they were travels, but because they 
led him everywhere to happy communities 
of Christian men. The pure Shepherd had 
sent him to Rome, where he saw the golden- 
robed, golden-sandalled queen, and a people 
having a bright seal. This has been frivo- 
lously explained to mean that he saw at 
Rome the Empress Faustina, and the Roman 
Senators who wore large seal rings ; and out 
of his supposed interview with the Empress, 
his biographer has made a marvellous legend. 
Nothing assuredly would have been less 
likely to occur to this Christian bishop as 
worthy of record, than the fact that he saw 
at Rome a Pagan Empress. The Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, his bad wife, Faustina, and 
his bad son, Commodus, would have had less 
interest for him than three poor Christian 
slaves. He would haveestimated the grandeur 
of their humanity, not the glitter of their 
passing rank. To him, as to our Prayer 
Book, the greatest Queen could but have 
been “ this woman,” and the mightiest Sove- 
reign but “this man.” Faustina was as 
little to Abercius as Poppaea and Nero were to 
St. Paul. Still less would he have cared for 
men having gold rings. No! in his simple 
metaphorical style “the golden-robed, golden- 
sandalled queen” is the Church of Christians 
in the royal city ; and the bright seal is the 
seal of baptism, the seal of God on the fore- 
heads of His redeemed children. In the 
book of Ezekiel the vision had said to the 
prophet, ‘Go through the midst of the city 
and set a mark upon the foreheads of the men 
that sigh and cry for the abomination that 
be done in the midst of her.” That mark, 
in the original, is the letter Tau, which in the 
old Hebrew was written as a cross. What 
struck Abercius in the great wicked streets 
of Rome, was that there walked in the midst 
of them a purer people who had the bright 
seal of their redemption visibly marked 
upon their foreheads. In the imperial city 
he saw not the crowded splendour of her 
merchandise, her palaces and amphitheatres, 
her purple robes and golden eagles, her ivory 
sceptres and curule chairs; but he saw the 
Church which reminded him of St. John’s 
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vision of the woman clothed with the sun 
and sandalled with the moon, and with 
twelve stars as her crown ; and he saw the 
souls of men. 

7. And so when he goes on to say that he 
had travelled through the plain and cities of 
Syria, and crossed the Euphrates to Nisibis, 
it had not been his object to speculate on 
the resources of nations, or to gaze on the 


| Him is nothing but holiness. 


| who grasps it is the Church. 


magnificence of nature, but to share his | 


thoughts, and hopes, and happiness with 
those who owned with him one Lord, one 


faith, one baptism, one God and Father of us | 


all. Faith was his guide and courier, and 
he followed her with the thoughts of Paul 
for his support. With such a guide, with 
such bright truths to help him, Christian 
intercourse was a precious thing in days when 
Christian was to Christian as a brother; when 


for professing Christians brotherly love had | 


yet ameaning ; when even Pagans exclaimed 
with envy, “See how these Christians love!” 


whereas now they say with triumph, “See | 


how these Christians hate one another!” 


And when Abercius tells us that Faith set | 


before him everywhere asfood a“ fish from the 
fountain, right large and clean, which a pure 
virgin held,” do not suppose that he, like 





for it satisfies all needs. It is clean, for in 
It comes from 
the fountain of baptism, and the Pure Virgin 
She gives it 
to all everywhere, and with it good wine 
—the new wine of the kingdom of Heaven, 
and bread therewith. The bread is the bread 
of life, and He who said, “I am the bread of 
life,” and the wine is Christ. 

The word “excellent” wine is Xpyordv, and 
among the early Christians there was a play on 
the wordsXpicrovand Xpyorov—Christ and Ex- 
cellent. Here then, thus early, on this tomb 
of a poor Christian bishop in the second cen- 
tury, you have the recognition of the Gospels ; 
of the Epistles ; of the Love, and the Divine 
Exaltation of the Risen, Ascended, Glorified 
Redeemer, Christ ; of the strong sense that 
He was ever with His children, and His 
church ; you have also the spread of the 
Christian truth ; the mutual loving-kindness 
of Christians ; the supremacy of faith; the 
Communion of Saints; the Holy Catholic 
Church ; the holy seal of baptism ; the sacra- 
mental communion of the Body and Blood of 
Christ. And thus the little epitaph of a few 


| lines becomes a mine of Christian evidences. 
| And notice as its central thought that the 


modern travellers, is telling you about his | 


daily meals. It is only the picturesque style 
of the East. Perhaps, originally as a secret 
watchword in times of danger, Christians were 
accustomed to speak of Christ as “the Fish,” 
because the first letters of the Greek word 
IXOYS “fish,” stood for Inoovs Xpurrog cov 
Yios Zwrip Jesus Christ the Son of God the 
Saviour. It is said that when under peril of 
persecution, one Christian desired to recog- 
nise another, he would say in a low voice 
"IxOvs, and the other if he were a Christian 
would reply “iy@vé.ov” a little fish, a humble 
Christian. ‘We are,” says Tertullian, “as 
little fish in relation to our ’Ixv¢; we are born 
‘in the water (of baptism).” In another ancient 
epitaph found at Autun, the Christian is thus 
addressed—“ Offspring of the holy Ichthus, 
use the immortal life which, while yet a 
mortal, thou hast received from the Divine 
waters. Refresh thy soul, beloved one, with 
the everflowing waters . . eat with a longing 
hunger, holding the fish in thy hands.” So 
then here, once more, we have the old Chris- 
tian idea, now so utterly forgotten, or with 
such gross and superstitious materialism 
abused, of feeding on Christ ;—nourishing 
our life with the life of Christ. This is mys- 


tically expressed by Abercius, when he says 
that everywhere Faith gave him the fish as 
food :—that fish is Christ. 


It is right large, 





Christian must live on Christ; cannot live 
without Christ; must be sustained by the 
thought of Christ. 

What do we live on? Our bodies on ma- 
terial food. Yes! and our minds on what ? 
Is it on journalism ; and on frivolous person- 
ality ; and on books which ignore Christ, and 
think Christianity an obsolete thing beneath 
their notice? Do you expect Christian intel- 
lects to thrive on such food? “Give me a 
great thought, and I will live on it,” said 
Herder. Are these great thoughts to live on ? 

And our spirits, what do they live on? or 
do they live at all? There is only one thing 
on which the Christian spirit can live, and 
that is on Him who is the true manna, and 
the water which he who drinketh shall thirst 
no more. 

“Trene, da calicem! Agape, misce mi ! ”— 
O Love, give me that cup! O Peace, mingle 
that wine forme! Lord, ever more give me 
that living bread. 

Such was the self-chosen epitaph, the last 
legacy to the world of the old man who tells 
us that he was spending his two-and-seven- 
tieth year, not amid the world’s shams and 
shadows, but truly; that is, in the region 
of the eternal realities; and thus he has 
supplied us with our thoughts this morning ; 
he has, as it were, handed to us the bright 
torch of his faith over the dust and darkness 
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of seventeen hundred years. Compare his 
thoughts with those of modern life; com- 
pare his epitaph with those in the Abbey, 
and you will feel the change that has come 
over Christians. You see it in the Abbey 
tombs. First, the effigies lie on their backs 
with hands upon their breasts, like the 
Russian proverb, “Two praying hands, and 
life is done.” They are tombs of humility, 
of prayer, of death. Then the figures kneel 
humbly on their knees. Lastly, they stand 
in earthly pomp and pride, the bishop in his 
lawn and mitre, the judge in his ermine, the 
warrior with his sword, the statesman gesti- 
culating in the passion of oratory ; lastly, 
their memorials loll at ease in their arm- 
chairs. The old way was the better; the 
old conception was humbler and more true. 

8. And to conclude. Has he nothing to 
teach us? Are your views of life like those 
of the old simple-minded Abercius of Hiero- 
polis? Do you attach the same importance 
to the things which seemed important to 
him? Are the same things dear to you which 
wore so dear tohim? The citizenship which 
he places first of all—are you citizens of that 
heavenly city 4 

Competition, fret, push, envy—the Jug- 
gernath-car of our modern life, under whose 
wheels we fling our children in thousands— 
it has no place in that city of God. There 
are no jealousies, no meannesses, no deliberate 
injustice, no slanders there. The greatness 
of great men is not there supposed to be 
manifested by shamefully bitter judgments on 
others, and all the spleenful malevolence of 
atrabilious pride. 

The great archangels there—the cherubim 
and seraphim, the lucent spirit of know- 
ledge, the ardent spirit of love—are not too 
intellectual to know God, or Christ, or judg- 
ment, or eternity. There are no evil pas- 
sions there; no wrangling sects; no peering 
malignities ; no paltry jealousies ; no fawning 
flutteries ; no subterranean intrigues. There 








ignorance does not assume the air of infalli- 
bility, nor hatred wear the mask of zeal. 
That city of God is not in the least like Lon- 
don, nor its society like modern society. In 
it the leading principles are magnanimity, and 
unselfishness, and purity, and love. 

Are you disciples of the pure Shepherd ? 
Are you among the sheep which He feeds 
on hill or plain? Does it ever occur to you 
that His great eyes are looking down upon 
you? Are the Scriptures to you faithful 
writings meant only to lead you to Christ, 
and to teach you love? Do you ever think 
of the bright seal of baptism on your own 
brow, or on that of your brother Christ’s? Is 
your chief delight in humble, kindly, genial 
intercourse with those who own with you 
the same dear Lord? How many of you 
come to the Supper of the Lord, to rejoice 
in the wine poured out, the broken bread 
which faith provides for you? Does faith 
give to you that great clean fish from the 
fountain? Do you feed on Christ in your 
hearts by faith? Are you spending your 
lives truly—among the things which are face 
to face with eternal realities, or in the midst 
of small aims, of mean shams, and selfish 
greed, and ever-vanishing illusions? How 
many of us offer, how many of us receive, 
how many of us desire the prayers of our 
fellow-Christians ? 

What when you die will be the meaning of 
your life? When poor Robert Emmet was sen- 
tenced to execution he said, “ Let there be no 
inscription on my tomb; let no man write 
my epitaph ; no man can write my epitaph.” 

It is true ; none know us; none can write 
ourepitaph. But what honest epitaph should 
we choose for ourselves? One epitaph of 
eternal significance shail be written for us. 
It cannot be avoided. It is, “He did that 
which was good” and “he did that which 
was evil in the sight of the Lord.” What 
epitaph shall the eternal hand of God inscribe 
upon our tombs } 
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Twos Unpublished Papers. 


By Tus Lats FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 
PART II. 


RE our illustrations exaggerated? We | yourself, for who may tell the “secret faults” 


appeal confidently to any one placed 
in close contact with fellow-workers. But 


| 


in this particular? Who may tell the un- 
known times that word or example of yours 


what if your own conscience replies, “J have | has hindered the soul’s work? Seek to 


been a hinderer?”—that is, consciously to | amend the habit, if habit it be, of impeding 
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, 2 | 
those around you in efforts for good, and 


hold out a helping, not a hindering, hand. 


It is not to be denied that there are people | 
who will go out district-visiting for hours at | 


the expense of being laid up for weeks ; 


others who will act in diametrical opposition | 


to medical and parental advice—who will go 
out in east winds, who will sit up for hours in 
their bedrooms after the household are asleep 
instead of early rising, who, in fact, seem 
bent upon annoying their friends and short- 
ening their usefulness: of such extremes we 
do not speak. But how many needless 
anxieties arise about infections and colds, 
and long walks! How many worrying and 
useless objections are started regarding 
undertakings which the objectors have no | 
intention of seriously opposing! How many | 
lions in the way of others are seen by those | 
who tread on fierce ones themselves! How 
many a nervous semi-invalid is kindly pre- 
vented from working off his or her nervous- 
ness! How many a dispirited one is still 
further discouraged by gloomy remarks and 


prognostications | How many an ardent | 


one damped and dulled by the same! Let 


us consider one another to provoke unto | 


love and to good works, that the crown of 
no beloved one may be the less radiant for 
our hinderances ! 

The previous illustrations affect only pass- 
ing circumstances, but we must not “forget 
those more serious hinderances, which may 
embitter a very lifetime, or thw art the pur- 
pose of some heaven-sent aspiration. Parental | 
ambition may check some high resolve of 


dedication to God’s service. It may be some | 


of England’s daughters who are startled 
from their silken dreams and homes of peace 
and joy, where truth and light are shining 
fair as the stars of night, and they long to 
rise and go, 
Laying their joys aside, 
As the Master laid them down, 
Seeking His love and lost in the veiled abodes of woe, 
Winning His Indian gems, to shine in His glorious 
crown } 
And so some hasty home decision seals up | 
the fountain that would have made streams | 
of water and banks of verdure, where now 
is the drought of the desert. Or may be 
some son, with no definite opening, no call 


of home duty, hears the Master’s call, and | 


his true-hearted response is, “Here am I; 
send me,” and he is ready to go and— 


Tell it out among the heathen that the Lord is King, 
Tell it out, tell it out! 

Tell it out among the nations, bid them shout and sing! 
Tell it out, tell it out! 


A letter from Ernest at last! And the 





sister eagerly gives her father the morning 
budget at the breakfast table. Her mother 
watches, for gloom gathers on the father’s 
face as he reads it. Silently the letter is 
given to the mother, and he passes through 
the open window to the pleasant terrace-walk 
beneath. The sister guesses in vain, “ What 
can Ernest have written?” The father 
| paced up and down, thinking of the position 
he himself had won, and which he had hoped 
| would be a stepping-stone for his son to one 
| far higher, in which his many gifts of mind 
and heart would shine with no common efful- 
gence. He had hoped his son would carry 
out and develop many schemes of benevo- 
lence he had set on foot. But that morning’s 
letter was as a mighty crucible, wherein the 
man’s devotedness to Him who had given 
him that darling son was to be tested and 
analysed. What was that letter ? 


‘‘___. College, Cambridge. 
‘ DEAR FATHER, 

“Will you listen to your son’s re- 
quest for your consent, your blessing, your 
| prayers ? Father, there is a burning impulse 
within me, a new life-pulse seems beating in 
my soul, a still deep voice ever sounding in 
my ears, ‘Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature.’ Years ago that 
same voice called me, when I first heard 
stories about the heathen and their idols, and 
| when standing by my mother I looked at the 
| Church Missionary Society’s green picture- 

book (‘Juvenile Instructor’), of white men 

| preaching to the heathen. Silently, but 
surely, has that call followed me. I have 
cried earnestly, ‘ Lord, what wilt thou have 
me to do?’ and again the heavenly whisper 
comes, ‘Go ye.’ Therefore, though never 
before breathed to any but God, this is no 
sudden thought, no unconsidered plan. 
Father, let me go, let me take the cup of 
living water to him that is ready to perish. 
I should like to tread the very footsteps of 
Him who came to seek and to save that 
which was lost, to search in His name for 
the ‘ other sheep, which are not of this fold.’ 
“T know the hopes and intentions which 

| you have cherished for my future; but is 
not a missionary’ s joy a nobler gain, the mis- 
sionary’s crown a nobler ambition than any 
other? And what if the time came when, 
}among the multitude out of all nations and 
| kindreds and tongues, I might be permitted 

to recognise some W ho first heard a Saviour’s 

name from my unworthy lips. My owndear 

mother! her heart will be with me in this ; 

I know she lent me to the Lord. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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“Dearest father, I believe Christ has 
called me, will you not let me obey His 
voice 4 
* Your loving son, 

“ ERNEST.” 


Teader, what would your answer have 
been? Would you have hindered? The 
father could not brook that the talents of his 
son, the pride of his ancestral hall, should go 
forth into the gloom and obscurity of distant 
shores. But who can tell how bitterly that 
question, “ Father, will you hinder me ?” 
returned to his mind when the bell tolled for 
the early death of that loved and devoted son ! 

** Man’s hinderances may be God’s further- 
ances.” Not that this is any excuse for the 
“hinderers ” we have described. No thanks 
or praise to them that medicine is distilled 
from their poison, heavenly sparks struck 
from their cold steel and flint. We have no 
consolation for “ hinderers,” in their thought- 
less jarrings upon the strings tuned for God’s 
music. But for the hindered there is honey 
out of the rock, honey upon the ground; 
sweet and abundant and everflowing. Put 
forth the end of the rod that isin your hand, 
ye hindered ones, weary and discouraged 
with the rocks, the boulders, the stones in 
your way, perhaps merely the grit of a fairly 
smooth path, which others do not see, but 
which you feel and wince at, because your 
feet are sensitive and bare. Dip your rod in 
the honeycomb of God’s own ruling gentle- 
ness and love, and, like Jonathan, your eyes 
shall be enlightened, and you shall no more 
be faint. 

It is a wide subject, that of hinderances. 
Even a catalogue of the varieties known to 
any one person’s experience would occupy 
too: much time and patience to write or even 
read. They fall into two classes, God’s 
hinderances and man’s hinderances. On the 
former we need not dwell. It is more easy 
to see that they are furtherances ; it is easier 
to say, “ Thy will be done” with regard to 
that which is unmistakably and directly 
God’s will, and which has not to be painfully 
traced back’ to it through some distorting 
human medium, and therefore more easy to 
open the heart to receive comfort at first, and 
profit afterwards ; more easy to weave them 
into the web of our work, and to believe that 
the design will be all the richer for the 
troublesome insertion of a dark thread. In 
these hinderances from God the element of 
bitterness is wanting, even when the trial is 
otherwise deep and heavy. For bitterness 
can only grow out of evil, evil that has sin 


















for its essence or foundation, and this cannot 
be from God; this cup, though divinely 
permitted, must be humanly: presented. The 
heart knows the difference, the essential 
difference between a trial which comes only 
and purely from God’s hand, in which we 
say, not only “Himself hath done it,” but 
Himself only, and the trial which comes 
through a human medium, which treachery, 
faithlessness, ingratitude, heartlessness have 
brought about. There is a sting, a gall, a 
smart in the one which appertains not to the 
other. Let us fall into the hands of God, 
and not into the hands of man, said David, 
and he knew the depths of both. 

In God’s trials, moreover, the chief earthly 
alleviation of sympathy is enjoyed to the full, 
and its ministration is almost invariably co- 
extensive with the circle of our friends— 
often far wider. 

Not so with the trials of man’s hinderances; 
often we have but partial sympathy or none 
at all, and we bear them in smiling but 
heartbreaking silence. 

Take the case of illness simple, by which 
you are laid aside for a few weeks or months. 
(We speak not of excruciating agony or con- 
sequent poverty.) You are hindered from 
all work, rendered utterly useless and help- 
less, debarred from ordinary pleasures ; you 
lie in uncertainty of the issue, and you seem 
a very hinderer and drag to the willing and 
kindest friends. 

And so you are driven to trust, and lean 
and rest on the bosom of the Father. You 
are drawn closer to Him ; even if you cannot 
think continuously, nor read, nor listen to 
reading, you have far more communion on 
the whole with the Invisible but felt Pre- 
sence than was possible in your busy days 
and sleepful nights. You know it is the 
Lord’s chastening, and so you look for a 
“nevertheless afterward” of blessing. You 
cannot struggle against the trial; by no 
planning, no wakeful contrivings, can you 
slip away from His hand, and so you lie still 
under it ; and there are no rankling regrets, 
no struggles to forgive and forget anything 
or any one who has caused pain. 

The Master’s voice does not bid you 
“Enter the thick of the conflict,” but “Come 
ye yourselves apart into a desert place and 
rest awhile.” It is a desert place, and you 
leave all the pleasant fruits and fair flowers 
of life behind, but you leave its turmoil, too ; 
and is there not enough to make you glad 
when you are alone with Jesus, so utterly 
weary that He lays your head upon His 
bosom ; is that not rest ? 
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“ Streams of water and banks of verdure.” 


Contrast this with any trial from the hand 
of man—some one great wound or succession 
of blows from one whom you trusted and 
loved. You are withdrawn by it from none 
of your ordinary work or calls, these are 
superadded ; you cannot speak about it; you 
cannot speak about your trial, it would not 
be half understood, or it might injure and 

XIV—40 


even exasperate the listener if you sought 
the solace of sympathy. You puzzle your- 
self vainly and wearily ; you torture your- 
self with suppositions as to what might have 
been, if this or that had not been said or 
done. If you have any cause for self-re- 
proach you are miserable ; if you have none, 


you almost wish you had, that the matter 
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might be less wrong, less unreasonable. Havergal’s sister, to whom we are indebted 
There is evil in it that you are sure is not for the contribution, lend great interest and 
God’s will; how are you to say, “Thy will be value to the foregoing papers.—Ep. S. M. | 
done”? You grieve over your friend’s sin,| These thoughts on Hinderers and Hin- 
and you grieve over the evil it stirs up in derances were written some time ago by my 
your own heart, and you lie wakefully dear sister, F. R. H. By experience she 
with worse than pain. And perhaps you keenly felt for many a young disciple, whose 
get letters alluding to some of your blessings, first desires to follow Christ are often checked 
—your happy home, your pretty study, and instead of being cherished and encouraged. 
“nothing to do but write poetry !” and other Unconsciously F. R. H. lifts the veil from 
felicitations on your supposed unclouded lot. | some of her own life-enigmas most patiently 
You sigh over the kind, ignorant letter, and | borne, till shone for her— 


say, “How little they know!” Or you must | Light after darkness, 
. ine it i } Gain after loss, 
keep an engagement to sing, and it is for | ge 
your King, and strangers shall not misjudge | Crown after cross. 
your loyal love. You sing sweet words of | wee aier ae 
“Comfort ye!” but they little ween the | Home after wandering, 
. . ° raise alter cry. 
tight tension on your own heart as you sing,* | ss P aah 
. . “Siete Sus 
“ Though now for a season if need be, yeare | Co 
in heaviness through manifold temptations ;” | Light after mystery, 
: . Peace after pain. 
and yet, oh yet, you do trust in Him whose | Joy afer ervey, 
love seems more precious still in the fires. | Pe hee 
[The following observations by Miss | Sweet rest at last.” 
* “Whom having not seen ye love.” Sacred Song by | MARIA V. G. HAVERG 


F.R. H. Hutchings and Romer, 





BRIDGET’S BOY. 


A Storp for the Children. 
By GENEVIEVE IRONS. 


say a prayer for Kenneth. Every week she 
CHAPTER Il. hoped to hear from Bridget something more 
UTUMN, with its beautiful colours in | about him, but she was always disappointed, 
land and sky and sea, was over, and | for she didn’t like to begin and granny seemed 
winter had set in suddenly and in good} to have forgotten all about it, though of 
earnest. The decree had gone out, in spite | course she hadn't really. 
of tears and entreaties to the contrary, thatin| So winter came, with its wind and frost 
future Mace was not to go to Pollard’s Head | and snow, and Christmas was at hand. One 
more than once a week. It was only through | morning when Mace went down to breakfast 
the child’s coaxing that she was allowed to go | she saw her mother going into a room which 
there at all. “ Bridget had a strange effect | was hardly ever used except in the season. 
upon the lass,” Duncan explained to his wife, | It was the guest chamber, and it had been 
and he was afraid of it. Mace was already | empty for weeks; Mace felt sure by her 
losing her natural spirits, and was growing | mother’s look that something was the matter, 
thoughtful beyond her years. “Ican’t have | and she wondered what it could be. She 
the child an old woman before her time,” | had breakfast alone, for her mother didn’t 
said the landlord, who loved his little girl’s | come down, and her father, she was told, had 
own birdlike ways, “and she shan’t go to| gone off to town. “Town” only meant the 
Bridget more than I can help.” | next village, but that was some way off, nine 
At first Mace cried, and then she pouted, | miles at least, and he wouldn’t be back for 
but she soon got tired of showing temper, | ever so long. Mace wondered what he could 
and after a day or two was as bright and | have gone for; the doctor lived there; but 
good as ever. But she couldn’t help remem-| it couldn’t be the doctor that was wanted ; 
bering Bridget’s boy, and often in the midst | what would be the use of him when there 
of a romp on the green with the village | was nobody ill ? 
children, she would whisper the musical | It had been snowing for some days, and 
word that she might not speak aloud, and! it hadn’t stopped yet; such a storm, people 





























; eee 
said, hadn’t been known for years. When | 


Mace had finished breakfast she sat on the | 
window-sill with her chin resting on her 
knees watching the falling flakes. It was 
tiresome not being able to go out, and dull 
all alone indoors. Why didn’t mother come 
dewn ? and why had she sent a message 
that she didn’t want to be disturbed ? Some- 
thing must certainly have happened in the 
night, and Mace was sure that Jeanie, the 
servant girl, knewall about it, but she wouldn't | 
tell her. It wasn’t kind of Jeanie, or mother, 
or any of them. She hated having to sit still 
by herself with nothing to do, and she 
wouldn’t go into the kitchen because Jeanie 
was cross. Then she remembered granny in 
the miserable cottage with the broken doors 
and windows on Pollard’s Head ; she was 
always alone. Mace had asked her one day 
if she didn’t feel dull, and she had answered, 
“ Not dull, mavourneen, but my heart aches 
sore sometimes, and it’s only praying soothes 
it.” Of course it was for Kenneth she prayed. 
Would those prayers be ever answered. | 
Then Mace fell to dreaming, and she forgot 
the snow, and the loneliness, and everything 
else but granny and her boy. 

It.was past mid-day when Duncan came 
back, bringing the doctor with him. They 
both went up-stairs together, and Mace fol- 
lowed them on tiptoe, afraid lest she should 
be discovered and sent away. Then she sat | 
down on the top stair, outside the bedroom | 
door and waited. Somebody must be ill, 
but who was it? Surely not her mother, for | 
Mace had seen her looking as strong and | 
well as ever that very morning. Presently 
the door opened, and her father came out. 

“My bonnie birdie,” he said, taking her 
up in his great strong arms and hugging 
her, “you mustn’t be out here in the cold.” | 

And she answered, smothering his brown 
face with kisses, “ Who is ill, father ? tell me. 
I'm so frightened.” 

He carried her down to the parlour, and 
piled a huge log on the grate which set the | 
fire all ablaze, then as he sat and warmed 
himself after his long cold ride he told Mace 
what had happened. Very early in the 
morning he had been awakened by a noise 
just underneath his window, and on looking 
out he saw that two men were rattling away 
at the door below. One of them seemed to 
be supporting some one who appeared very 
ill, a gentleman, as the landlord soon learnt, 
who had been accidentally found lying in 
the snow only a few yards from the inn. | 
There was no time to ask any questions, and | 
if there had been, they could not have been | 
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answered, for the gentleman was far too ill. 
The only thing to be done was to take him 
in at once, and make up the bed for him in 
the guest chamber, and send for the doctor. 
“So father went to town,” explained Duncan, 
“and mother has been attending to the 
gentleman ever since. He was too bad to be 
left, and fearing that it might be fever, she 
dare not come nigh you till the doctor had 
been.” 

Mace was very much interested. ‘“ What 
was the gentleman’s name, and where did 
he come from? How long was he going to 
be ill, and would he be likely to get better, 
and was it fever, he had, or something else 4” 
None of which questions her father could 
answer. 

The doctor looked grave as he left the 
house. Mace stood at the window and watched 
him mount. “The gentlemen is very ill,” 
she said to herself, “and he has got fever.” 

She was quite right, but the fever wasn’t 
catching, and her mother came down-stairs 
at tea-time, and kissed Mace for the first time 
that day. Butshe didn’t remain down long, 
and before she went up again, she drew the 
child to her, and told her that she must be 
very good, and keep out of the way as much 
as possible, and not make any noise at all. 
This was very dreadful, and Mace, who was 
just beginning to feel rather pleased with 
the novelty of having a real gentleman in 
the house, whose name nobody knew, and 


| who was ill and needed mother to nurse him, 


began to think that after all it might turn 
out a very dull performance indeed. 
And so she truly found it. At last, on 


| the fourth day she could stand it no longer, 
| and she begged her mother to let her come 
| into the room sometimes, on condition that 


she kept as still as a mouse ; it was a thousand 


| times better so than being away from mother 
§ 
| all day long. 


Mace’s delight was great at 
being allowed to come and help nurse the 


| gentleman. He certainly was very ill, for he 


didn’t seem to know anything that was going 
on, and often he talked strangely like one in 


'a dream. He was very handsome, Mace 


thought, and she was sure he was kind. 
How nice it would be when he got quite well 
again ; then he would be able to tell them 
his name, and how it was he came to be out 
in the dark winter night when he was so ill, 
and ought to have been in bed. His horse 
had been found the next morning close to 


| the place where his master had been picked 


up. Mace used to go and pay him a visit in 
the stable nearly every day ; she made up all 
sorts of interesting stories about this animal, 


——— 
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which she tried hard to think beautiful, | 


though it was really anything but handsome. 
At last one day, her fancies all came to an 
end. The horse was claimed by the land- 
lord of the railway inn some thirty miles off ; 
it didn’t belong to the gentleman at all, he 
had only hired it, at least so Mace supposed, 
but her father even if he knew anything 
about it himself didn’t choose to tell her. 
One thing really troubled Mace very much 
just now. It was nearly a fortnight since she 
had been to Pollard’s Head; the weather had 
been so bad that her father wouldn’t let her 
go, and perhaps granny was ill, and perhaps 
she was starving. The oatmeal could scarcely 
have held out all this time, and if not, she 
must be in want. Certainly Bridget had 
lived there through other winters, but they 
hadn’t been so severe as this ; besides, until 
the last few months, though it wasn’t a thing 
generally known, Bridget had come herself 
to Glenthorne by night, when she was really 
hard up. It wouldn't have done to have 
talked about it, for people said she was a 
witch, and the landlord would have got into 
trouble if it had been known he helped her ; 
but, all the same, that was what she did, till 


the fancy took her that she couldn’t walk | 


so far. 


But what was she doing now? Mace | 


longed to know. She never guessed that 


her father had been going there every other | 
day—and he was a shy man, who just kept | 


those things tc himself that many would 
have been willing enough to make a show 
and a boast of. 

Mace was in charge one afternoon, while 
her mother was down-stairs finishing some 
ironing. The sick man had been sleeping 
quietly for half an hour or more; but pre- 
sently he began to get restless, and Mace 
crept up on tiptoe beside the bed, so as to 
be ready to ring for her mother at once if 
she was wanied. But he turned and went 
to sleep again with a smile upon his face, 
which the child had never seen before ; then 
his lips moved, he was saying something, 
and she bent low to catch the words. “ Little 
mother, kiss me, as you did when we said 
‘ good-bye.’ 
prayer you taught me, and I have—the ‘Our 


Father.’ I said it far away among the ice- 


bergs of the north, and they seemed to echo 
back ‘Our Father,’ answering me. Oh! it 
was grand, little mother. I wish you had 
been there to hear it.” Mace’s heart beat 


I promised I would say the | 


it was true. Might she say that word now ? 
Would the sick man understand it? And if 
he did, where would be the harm ? It was his 
own name! She put her mouth to his ear, 
and whispered, “ Kenneth !” 

“Kiss me, little mother!” he murmured, 
and Mace kissed him gently on his forehead, 
and then she hid her face between her hands 
and tried to think. 

Granny must be told that her “ boy” was 
come ; but who could teli her? A thaw had 
set in, making the roads worse than ever ; 
it would be impossible for her to go to 
Pollard’s Head, and still more impossible to 
get granny to Glenthorne. What was to be 
done? Tears of perplexity filled Mace’s eyes ; 
and yet—— 

The door was pushed gently open, and 
her father called her in a low undertone. 
Mace looked at the patient; he was still 
asleep ; he would not want her yet; she 
might safely leave him for one moment, with 
the door ajar. So she went out to her father, 
who was waiting in the passage. 

“ Birdie,” he said, taking her face between 
his hands, and looking tenderly into her 
eyes, “poor old Bridget is very ill.” 

“Ts she, father? Then I must go to her,” 
said Mace firmly. ‘Do let me.” 

“There’s no need to go far, darling; she 
is here.” 

“ Here, father? What do you mean ?” 

“T brought her home with me; she is 
lying in the next room.” 

“ How did you know that she was ill ?” 
| “J have been to Pollard’s Head several 
| times lately,” he replied, “because you 
| couldn’t go; and when I saw to-day how ill 
| the poor body was, and not able to do any- 
| thing for herself, I just took her up in my 
| arms and carried her home.” 

“ Oh, father, how good of you, how kind !” 
And Mace sprang up and hung about his 
neck, covering it with kisses. 

“Tt was a bad enough place for any one 
to live in,” said Duncan, “but awful to die 

|in. Ah, well, it shall be made as easy for 
ithe poor soul as we can do it, and the 
| Lord ’Il see to the rest.” 

“Ts she so very ill?” asked Mace. “Just 
| she die ?” 

“T think so, lassie; I don’t see any help for 
it. She’s worn out with her hard life ; that’s 
| what it is.” 

| “There’s something will make her die 


| happy,” said Mace softly. “Shall I tell you, 


violently ; she could hardly keep back a ery | father? I think I must now.” They went 
of delight. ‘“Granny’s boy!” she murmured. | together into the sick man’s room, and, 
How strange, how very wonderful, yet surely | sitting on her father’s knee, she leaned her 
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head against his shoulder and told him the 
story of Bridget’s boy just as she had heard it 
from granny herself. ‘And do you know, 
father,” she said at the end, pointing to the 
bed where Kenneth still lay sleeping, “ that 
is granny’s boy.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE crisis was past, at least with one of 
the patients, and a week later Kenneth Robert- 
son was on the highroad to recovery. In the 
next room Bridget lay already within the 
shadow of death, but the end, though near at 
hand, had not yet come ; it was possible, the 
doctor said, that she might still live some 
days. Meanwhile the secret which Mace had 
discovered was told to neither of them ; Ken- 
neth was too weak to bear any excitement, 
and Bridget must know nothing of it until 
quite the last, as it would probably hasten 
her death. So day after day the Duncans 
went from one sick-room to the other, say- 
ing nothing to either of their patients of the 
great joy which was awaiting them, until the 
doctor’s permission was given. It was often 
hard to keep silence, especially for Mace. 
Bridget’s one prayer was for her boy, and 
sometimes Mrs. Duncan was half afraid 
that the piteous cry would reach Kenneth’s 
ear before it was safe to tell him that his 
little mother was at hand in the very next 
room. 

Mace saw a great deal of Kenneth during 
his convalescence. She used to sit on a stool 
beside his arm-chair during the long winter 
afternoons, and listen to the wonderful tales 
he had to tell of foreign parts, and especially 
of the cold northern regions, “ where the ice 
grows in the sea, which the white bears walk 
upon.” She was never tired of hearing of 
that Arctic expedition, but what she liked 
still better were the stories of his boyhood 
before he went to schood, when he lived with 
old Bridget in his uncle’s house. He thought 
it strange that she liked these best, but he 
never asked her why, though he noticed that 
her eyes sparkled at the mention of Bridget’s 
name as they did at nothing else. Some- 
times Mace had it on the tip of her tongue to 
tell him the surprise which awaited him, but 
she dared not, for she knew how angry her 
mother would be, and the doctor too, so she 
wisely kept her counsel. 

She could hardly sleep at night for think- 
ing of it. How very strangely things had 
turned out. “Surely,” she said to herself, 
“God had answered Bridget’s prayers at last!” 
She was so glad that she had prayed for 
Kenneth too; it seemed to make the happi- 








ness more her own than it could possibly 
have been if she hadn’t prayed for him. But 
who would ever have thought that Bridget 
and her boy would come together in this way, 
and in this house, by what most people would 
call a mere accident ? Kenneth had told her 
how he came to be here. He had returned 
from the Arctic expedition some months 
before, but had never been up to his old 
home, which was still in the hands of the 
tenant who had taken it when he was a 
schoolboy. But he had lately received an 
invitation from his tenant to spend Christ- 
mas with him, and had started from London 
on his way before the snow had travelled 
so far south. On arriving at a station 
some thirty miles from home, he found the 
line blocked, and, being anxious to arrive 
that night, he determined to do the rest 
of the journey on horseback. He was told 
that the roads were impassable, but he in- 
sisted upon making the attempt. He had 
not gone far before he lost his way, and he 
wandered on for hours without being able to 
recover the road. Towards evening he be- 
gan to feel faint and stiff with cold, and as 
night closed in he got off his horse and walked 
beside it, in order to warm himself and keep 
off the sleepiness which he felt creeping over 
him. That was all that he remembered till 
he found himself awaking to consciousness 
days afterwards in the guest chamber of the 
Glenthorne Arms. He must have come to 
grief some way or other only a few paces 
from the inn, having wandered a dozen miles 
at least from the right road. He had felt 
ill before leaving London, and knew that it 
was scarcely wise to attempt so long a journey, 
but he was anxious to be at his old home for 
Christmas, and had tried to hope that his 
native air would set him up. 

It was no uncommon thing in winter-time 
for travellers to be benighted among these 
hills, and yet to Mace’s mind this adventure 
of Kenneth’s had something almost sacred 
about it, and as he told the story she listened 
with awe. 

At last there came a day when the doctor 
said that Bridget could only live a few hours 
longer. Mr. Robertson might be allowed to 
see her now; it would do no harm, for, 
though she might be able to recognise him, 
she was too far gone to be excited by any- 
thing. So Mrs. Duncan went to break the 
news to Kenneth, and Mace was to tell the 
dying woman that her boy was there. 

“ Granny,” she said, stroking the withered 
cheek in the old familiar way, ‘whom would 
you like to see better than anybody else ?” 
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Bridget didn’t answer, but her eyes wan- 
dered slowly round the room, as if expecting 
to see some one. 

“Wouldn’t you like to see your ‘boy,’ 
granny ?” 

A pale light shone in the dying woman’s 
face ; a smile seemed to hover for a moment 
over the drawn features, and the lips moved, 
though they made no sound. 

“Granny, dear,” whispered Mace, “ Ken- 
neth has come. Shall I bring him in?” 

A little ery of joy was the only answer. 
Mace went to the door and opened it; her 
mother and Kenneth stood outside. ‘Come 
in,” said Mace ; “she knows you are here ; 
she wants you.” 

He went in and knelt by the bedside, 
while Mrs. Duncan put her arm round little 
Mace and drew her away, closing the door 
behind her. “Mother,” sobbed the child, 
“I'm afraid; I can’t help it; it is dreadful 
to die. Don’t let me go in again.” 

“You shan’t, dearie,” said her mother. 
“She’s got her boy now, and she'll want no 
more that we can do for her. She'll go straight 
from his arms to her Saviour’s.” 

Meanwhile Kenneth knelt on, not daring 
at first to break the silence; but Bridget 
took no notice of him, and when he looked 
up her eyes were closed. Then he rose and 
kissed her gently on the forehead. “ Little 
mother !” he said. 

She started as if from a dream, and turned 
eagerly towards him; then a puzzled, dis- 
appointed look came into her face. “It’s no 
my boy,” she murmured; “but they told 
me he had come.” 

“Yes, little mother, I’m your boy ; don’t 
you remember Kenneth ?” 

Again that puzzled expression, and a 
“No” of bitter disappointment, followed by 
a sigh. 

“T’ve waited for him these many years,” 
she murmured, “and prayed for him, the 
Lord knows how. Oh, my boy! my boy! 
do ye remember the prayers that your faith- 
ful Bridget taught ye—the ‘Our Father’ 
and the ‘Gentle Jesus’? Do ye say them 
still, my boy? If I only knew this of ye 
I'd leave the rest in the Lord’s hands, and 
die happy.” 

Her breathing was hard and painful, and 
the effort of speaking tired her out. Ken- 
neth sat down and raised her in his arms, 
while again she met him with that puzzled, 
questioning look. But his eyes closed as he 
stooped and whispered in her ear the ‘ Our 





Father’ he had learnt beside his mother’s 
grave. A gleam of returning consciousness 
came into Bridget’s face as she listened. 

{Now say ‘Gentle Jesus,’” she murmured, 
and the grown man repeated it reverently 
as if he had been a little child. ‘Good 
night, my bonny boy, and kiss me,” she 
said. 

He kissed her tenderly, as in those days 
gone by she used to kiss him when she laid 
him in his crib, and watched him go to 
sleep. Then he sat holding her in his arms, 
with her head leaning on his breast, till a 
sigh, scarcely heard but for the silence that 
came after, told him that the loving spirit 
had passed away. 


A stone in Glenthorne churchyard marks 
the spot where Bridget was laid to rest, and 
the cottage on Pollard’s Head has been re- 
built and turned into a coastguard station. 
Night by night a beacon, familiarly known 
as “ Bridget’s Light,” warns sailors from the 
dangerous cliffs, and the wrecks reported 
along that line of coast are fewer now than 
they used to be. The country folk tell 
wonderful stories about the “poor half- 
witted woman” who once lived there, and 
in spite of her having been buried in holy 
ground, they find it hard to believe that she 
was not a witch. Soon these stories will 
pass into legends, and perhaps some day they 
will be believed as history; but what matter? 
The real tale, as I have told it, is simple 
enough. 

Kenneth thought so, as he heard it all 
from Mace Duncan the night that Bridget 
died. He left Glenthorne the day after the 
funeral, and has never returned to it. Per- 
haps some day Mace and he will meet again; 
meanwhile there is the little keepsake that 
he gave her—a Testament, which belonged 
to granny when she was a child, and which 
she gave to Kenneth when he went to school. 
In it is a curl of black hair—granny’s, Mace 
thinks—and a text, “Watch and pray,” 
worked on perforated card. She looks at 
these and thinks of Bridget and her boy 
every night before she goes to bed. 

Kenneth, moving on in the path of honour 
and duty to which he has been called, has 
his tender memories and his keepsakes too. 
A little leather case, which for years he has 
always carried in his pocket, contains a faded 
daguerreotype of old Bridget, and along with 
it is a rough etching, done from memory, yet 
true to the life, of Mace Duncan. 

















By tue Rev. BEN 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “The Son of God goes forth to war.” {} 
Lesson : Luke iv. 33—40. 
J WANT to help you to understand what 
kind of power that is which is called 
“ the power of God.” 

So let me take you to a brilliant festival 
day in Lyons, about the beginning of Chris- 
tianity in Europe, when it came with poor 
people for its soldiers—men, women, and | 
children; with love for its banners; and 
Jesus for its conquering leader. 

When you are old enough to go into history 
classes you will read of the conquest of Eng- 
land by Julius Cesar, but that is a trumpery 
affair to the story of the conquest of Europe 
by Jesus, and Jesus accomplishes His victories 
by the power of God; and the power of 
God is gentle and beautiful, and lasts very | 
long, while the power of man is coarse and 
vulgar, and so passes away. 

For there are conquerors, my child, who 
are mighty and beautiful, with a might and 
a beauty which never belonged to shields, and | 
helmets, and breastplates, and daggers, and 
swords ; and which can pierce through shields, 
and break swords, and put to flight the 
armies of the aliens, and make one—and 
that as you shall see, quite a child—reign over 
thousands. 

I will show you such a child, a child for 
whom the world should thank God. : 

But first let me show you where her little 
kingdom was won, and over what sort of 
people she reigned. 

Fancy yourself long years back in the old 
times in the city of Lyons. Lyons is on the 
map of France. The place is all in the | 
glitter, and splendour, and hubbub of a great | 
holiday. The ruler will give an entertain- | 
ment to the people, and courtiers and warriors 
march through the streets with barbaric gala | 
pomp to the chief building of the city, | 
the amphitheatre, where at their entrance, 
thousands of heads bare, and from thousands 
of throats there arises a ringing cheer. When 
the procession has entered the building, it 
passes on to a raised platform reserved for 
the grandees, who, on reaching it, look round 
upon the multitude with the proud contemp- 
tuous indifference with which it was the 
fashion of pagan rank to treat the masses of 
the people. 

It is a vast, gaunt wilderness of a place, 
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| slave / 


| since then! 


' 


| ae amphitheatre of Lyons. 


It will hold 
thousands of people, though it cannot be 
| compared with the palace-like magnificence 
| and sweeping vastness of that place in Rome, 
of which you have heard, which bears the 


same name. ‘To-day it is crammed from 
floor to roof, or to what answers for the roof, 
a vast awning of tent-cloth spread across the 
top from wall to wall, to screen the place 
from the blazing sun. The audience sits on 
tiers of seats descending, round below round, 


o) 


circle within circle, from the upper and outer- 


most row down almost to the ground, en- 
closing in its last ring a large open space, 
empty and level, and, for the day, strewn 
deeply with beautiful white sand. 

Every seat and corner is filled with eager 
holiday folks, who have come from the coun- 
try for miles round, young and old, men 
and women, and some children ; for the most 
part an ill-living, savage, neglected, miser- 


| able-looking people ; as many as can cram in, 
| with officers and soldiers in gala attire sta- 


tioned pretty thickly amongst them. 
After the second of silence, which followed 


' the dying away of the cheer of welcome to 
| the royal provider of the festive sights the 


crowd has come to see, follow the mutters of 
talk on what the sights are to be. 

“We shall see elephants from Italy,” 
gruffly mumble some, scarcely knowing what 
an elephant is. ‘And horned bulls from 
Spain, and African wild beasts,” put in 
others. ‘And there are to be fights of a 
criminal and a slave, and a lion!” some add 


| with base and cruel relish. 


One of the fighters they say is to be a 
All life is very low here, only a 
little is it above the brutes; yet a slave is 
counted lower still. Nothing is the life of a 
slave: it is bought, and sold, and beaten, 
and exchanged, and killed at its owner’s 
pleasure ; that is everywhere thought to be 
all right. To see a slave! that is less than 
nothing ; but there is joy and magic in the 
lion. A slave is to fight with a lion! 

And that slave is a Nazarene, they say. 
What is a Nazarene? Everybody knows 
what a slave is; but nobody knows what a 
Nazarene is, and they hardly care to know; 


they don’t mind if only there is good sport. 


Oh, what changes this world has seen 
It is almost impossible for the 
worst man in England to understand howdark 
and cruel were the feelings of those times. 
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To the average feelings of men in England 
to-day, they were what black thorns andj 
briars are to the fair white flowers which | 
bloom in the green of the myrtle-tree. The | 
prophet, you remember, said it should be so | | 
when Jesus came. Scarcely anywhere now- | 
adays can there be found a man who could | 
take his holiday-pleasure in seeing a fellow- | 
man torn to pieces. And slave! How that | 
name slave has changed! To them it was | 
scarcely worth hating. To us there is a| 
thrill of enthusiasm and benevolence in | 
it. To defend a slave, to give slaves their 
liberty, men are willing to spend millions | 
of their wealth and streams of their blood. | 
For this, you may remember, Englands | 
Emancipation Act was passed, and America’s 
Emancipation war was waged. And prophets 
said all that should happen, too, —liberty 
should be proclaimed to the captive, when | 
Jesus came. Of that change, Jesus was the | 
cause. We differ from these brutal men of | 
old only because we have come to know | 
what Nazarene means. It is that Child of | 
Nazareth who is leavening and raising, and | 
making wholesome and light, the heavy, 
sour, and doughy souls of men, ‘and who will | 
still work wide, glorious changes. 

If children but knew and felt all that they | 
owe to Him the world would be full of their 
glad thanksgiving. 


Opening Hymn: “ Jesus, when He left the sky.” 
Lesson: Luke vy. 18—26. 


| 
| 
SECOND EVENING. | 

Ihave told you something about the build- | 
ing where my young queen is toreign. Now | 
let me help you to understand what sort of | 
people they are who are to own her gentle | 
sway. 

So let us fancy ourselves in the great plea- 
sure place again. 

Suddenly there is a blast of trumpets, and 
the crowded seats are still. The proceedings 
are now to begin, and the men yonder who 
appear entering the open, sanded circle, and | 
come forward to bow to the grandees, have | 
come all the way from Rome to manage | 
them. 

All eyes are fixed eagerly on the doors in | 
the gateways in the wall round the sanded | 
space where the sport is to be. One of the | 
doors opens, and there is at once commenced 
a bit of pure fun. One after another, half-a- 
dozen elephants trot into sight, Jumbos and 
Alices, matched as ladies and gentlemen, 
and dressed in costumes resembling those of 
the gentry of the times, which are hailed 
with laughter and shouts from every side. 








| gnawings of hunger 


| his back, to fix claws 


| the three brutes 
one of the leopards is in the air; 


| cheered. 


| These huge, comical brutes proceed to scat 


themselves round a table, lifting up bowls to 
their mouths with all the skill of the men 
and women at a meal they are imitating, to 
receive guests, and conduct a social evening 
among themselves. At every stage the 
heart of the people is delighted, and wildest 
| tumults of “ hurrahs ” fill the place. 

When the elephants have withdrawn the 
proceedings become more exciting. At the 
opening of another door a big black-horned 
bull of Spain rushes into the ring, impatient, 
furious, mad with irritating pain; and at 
the same moment two lithe and _ beautiful 
leopards are loosed from a den on the opposite 
side, and come bounding out, to be startled 
at the sight of their big black foe. They 
have been kept long without food, that the 
may make them more 
active and daring. The bull is savage. At 
the sight of them he glares and snorts, and 
steadily approaches them, and the stealthy 
leopards, excitedly swinging their _ tails, 
crouch, alert and ready, either for retreat, 
or for a spring which will land them on 
and teeth in his hide. 

The sight is most cruel and degrading. But 
| the wretched audience is breathless with in- 
tensity of interest. For one long moment 
are still, and in the next, 
he has 
sprung at his victim, and lo! the excited bull 
receives him on his huge horns, pierces his 
body through, and with one savage twist 


| and toss of his powerful head instantly throws 


him, a mangled, dying thing, into the air. 

And there is blood shed, at the sight of 
which some of the child spectators give little 
cries of pain, andthrust their arms clingingly 
round their fathers’ necks. “Oh, you must 
get used to it,’ mutter the fathers, with a 
kindly smile, “you must stand it like a 
man!” Thinking, poor fellows, that it was 
the sign of a man to have got rid of the ten- 
derness which could make such a sight hor- 
rible. ‘“ You must stand it like a man,” they 
repeat, encouragingly. 

But whilst children shuddered, the people 
The poor leopards are soon sprawl- 
ing upon the ground in pain and dying. You 
would think that this would be more than 
enough of such horrid wickedness, but it is not. 

A little delay follows, while the arena is 
being cleared of its dead, and the blood- 
marks are covered up with fresh white sand, 
and the now thoroughly aroused crowd gets 
impatient. What they are kept waiting 
for they know is to be of still deeper in- 
terest : a human being is to fight with a lion. 




















“ A strong man wrestling with a serpent.”—Page 604. 


There are to be two such affairs. 
is the fight of a criminal. 

To us it seems quite past believing that 
people could ever find sport in a thing so 
utterly unfair, a man in a fight with a lion, 
which must certainly end in his horrible 
death ; but at the prospect of such a sight, 
this vast crowd is full of excited expectation. 

“This is the sport for me,” say\hundreds 
of men, rubbing their hands with delight the 
moment they see the unhappy man led by 
an officer to the middle of the sporting place. 
It is because of the ruler’s feeling on this 
point, and of the known feelings of the rest 
of the spectators, this treat has been reserved 
for so late a place in the programme. Its 
parts have been arranged so as to lead on 
from the interesting to the more interesting. 


The first | 


The criminal is now standing alone in 


the centre of the ring. He is almost without 
clothes ; he has not even a shield. He hasa 
large double-edged knife in his hand, and 
with this he has to do his best to ward off 
the attacks of the lion. ; 

He is a criminal, they say, and looks like 
one; just now more hateful, resolute, and 
hardened than ever. He looks round upon 
that sea of pitiless faces come to witness his 

| death with a dark, contemptuous frown. 
| The silence becomes breathless, as a door 
of one of the dens in the arena wall opens, 
and a gaunt, famished lion stalks out. The 
| magnificent brute, just as the criminal did, 
| looks round on the circles of seats, happily 
for them occupied safely out of his reach 
| above the arena wall, till his eye lights on 
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the man posed there with uplifted javelin ; 
and, lashing his tail from side to side, making 
a low, soft, savage rumbling sound, he steadily 
advances ; he will accept that challenge. 

For shelter of the man, and to prolong 
the interest of the conflict, a box has been 
placed in the centre of the arena. Around 
this there is for a while exciting sport ; the 
lion bounds and turns, and the man makes 
shifts and has narrow escapes. At length the 
man’s desperate nimbleness and skill fail 
him, the lion and the man are together. With 
one terrible blow his uplifted knife is plunged 
into the lion’s neck. An excited sob breaks 
from the crowd. 

But his blow serves him nothing; for the 
lion seizes him by the leg, and with hungry 
ferocity and madness of the pain of the 
wound in his neck, proceeds to devour him. 
At a sign of the ruler, slaves enter the 
space, and at great peril to their lives, with 
pronged weapons drive the brute to his den, 
the warm, quivering body of the man still 
in his mouth dragging the ground. 

At this, some women were sick. That 
was “like women,” they muttered. One 
little boy, perhaps, fainted, and his father 
was angry with him, and said bluntly to his 
neighbours that he was ashamed to be the 
father of such a pluckless child ; for he was 
a pagan, and nobody had ever told him, poor 
fellow, that the model to which souls should 
conform for greatness was seen not in hard- 
ened men, but in a tender child. 

The sport proceeds to the next sight, the 
most cruel of all. And though I am myself 
almost sick of my story, yet as it is only by 
this last scene, the most shameful of all, that 
I can make you feel what I want about the 
glory and charm of the power of God, I must 
tell it to you, for it shows what kind of 
people Jesus had to conquer into Christians, 
and with what sweet and gentle warriors He 
conquered them. 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ There is a green hill far away.” 
Lesson: Luke vi. 20—36. 

All the while that beasts have roared and 
people have cheered, in one of the cells, 
there, behind one of those doors opening 
into the arena, there has been a believer in 
Jesus awaiting her turn for the lion. 

As they are gossiping, expecting the next 
ghastly luxury, by way of filling up the time 
they say, “This is to be a Nazarene; 
what is a Nazarene, do you know?” To 


“Oh, they deny the gods, and eat men, and 
are against the state,” say the officials, with 
a due sense of their superior knowledge. 
“They follow a Man that was hanged; the 
Romans hanged Him.” 

The men on the floor there managing the 
sports are Romans. 

At the trumpet blast there is again instanta- 
neous silence. The Nazarene is now being 
led to the centre of the circle. 

“Why, it’s a woman! It’s agirl! How 
young sheis!” whisper the spectators to one 
another, here and there, all over the place, with 
disappointment. Not that they care for woman 
or young girl, but there can’t be any very 
lively sport out of such a frail creature as 
that. A big-limbed, daring man like the last, 
or even some women whom they knew, would 
be preferable. So the interest flags a little. 

The officer leaves the little figure, and she 
now stands alone, erect, and pale, and calm. 

“ How young!” they whisper again, “and 
how pale! But how strangely nice she 
looks!” They do not understand. 

A dagger has been given to her with which 
to defend herself, but she has calmly laid 
that down on the sand, and is now looking 
round on the spectators with a rare smile of 
blessing on her face. 

Oh, that she could tell all of them of the 
Lord she loves. But it would be useless to 
speak ; and she cannot speak. 

“Look at that face!” they say; “that 
face,” in surprise. Though rulers and cour- 
tiers look cold mockery at her, many of the 
common people are astonished. The sight of 
her half hurts them. They have never seen 
the like of the look that she wears. They 
know dauntless faces, and are inured to 
cruelty ; but they do not understand this ; 
they are bewildered. And only a girl, too! 

There she stood in a little shirt-like gar- 
ment, with nothing haughty or daring in her 
face, only a deep pained, restful smile. They 
knew what pluck was, but the light that 
glowed on her face was not pluck, nor was it 
courage. And how strongly it contrasted with 
her slender figure, and her wretched doom. 

A silence fell upon the multitude; the 
simpler of the women almost wept, and men 
showed signs of being restless. 

* Order !” growls an officer. 

It is not cruelty that moves them. They 
do not know what it is. But somehow they 
have not quite the heart for this. 

“Oh, that I may glorify the name of 
Jesus!” sighs this young and tender child 
to herself, as she stands erect, with her hands, 





most of them it is quite a new name. 


firmly locked, hanging down in front of her, 
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that long moment awaiting the coming in of 
the lion, the wonderful light of heaven upon 
her face, and with eager look on the audi- 
ence, as if searching for some one she might 
know far away. 

For up behind the topmost row of seats, 
on that level standing place where poor 
and outcast are gathered, she expects there 
will be a little company of people who are 
not accustomed to frequent festivals like 
this; on whom all the excitements of the 
day have hitherto been lost. They have 
been there from the first, but only wait- 
ing with serious and restless anxiety for 
the turn which has now come. It is to 
catch a glimpse of these that the girl’s 
eyes have calmly wandered about. At 
length she sights a little wave of a hand, 
and though she cannot see her friends, she 
knows now they are there. They have 


come from a little meeting together, where | 
they have prayed to the great God for | 


her. They are quite resigned to her death ; 
but their Lord’s dear name! oh, how they 
fear lest that may suffer! for she is only 
a girl, a servant girl, a slave girl, and but ; 
sixteen years old. Their hearts have been 
almost breaking with longings that she may 
be worthy of her Lord. 

And that poor child, they know, too, is 
suffering great bodily smart and pain; for it 
was only yesterday she had been made to sit 
with naked limbs in a chair of bars of iron 
made hot, so that the story of the “ wicked- 
ness” of her faith (as they called it) might 
be tortured from her. All that the poor girl 
had then said was, “There is no wicked- 
ness done by us, we follow Jesus.” The 
burning blisters of the chair are still on | 
her limbs. Had they but brought her to this | 
place yesterday while the sores were fresh, 
she could not have stood up at all, poor child, 
and she must have been totally unfit for the | 
calm and beautiful spectacle she is to-day 
able to make to men and angels. A little | 
practice in pain, and the deep draughts of | 
heaven’s wonderful help have filled her young 
heart with strength and confidence and hope, 
and made her conqueror over her body, so 
that she scarcely feels that she has one. 

At length the waiting is over: the lion | 


has entered to inflict death. On finding him- | 


self suddenly in such a place, he stands a 
moment. There is still a considerable dis- | 
tance between the two. He approaches with | 
slow and measured step nearer and nearer to | 
her. She does not move, she does not shrink; 
only for a moment she more firmly clasps 


her small hands, and her eyes are closed | 
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nbile ‘that ier allie may better see her 
beloved Lord hanging upon His helpful 
cross. At that sight a stiller, deeper rapture 
comes upon her; her body seems nothing ; 
whether in it or out of it she sear cely knows. 

Then she opens her eyes and looks out of 
her young soul, all aglow with the glory and 
beauty and the might of God. Down into 
the face of the approaching lion she pours 
the serenest of smiles and intense love. He 
is to be her angel of death! he will lead 
her to Him—to Him ! 

But what is happening ? 

A few paces away from her, the slowly 
moving lion comes to a stand, and she now 
awaits his fatal spring, and still with the 
calm welcome of heavenly love. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Little drops of water.” 
Lesson: Luke vi. 40—49, 


But the brute seems timid; all the while 
he has been approaching that still and gentle 
figure in the little white gown, his heart has 
been failing him. Each step has been slower, 
and now he does not move at all, he cannot. 
He murmurs a little low, subdued sound, as 
' the sound of distress ; but he does not move. 
| That singular look she wears cows him; 
would she but brandish a sword, would she 
but seem alarmed, then he could fly at her. 
He has a half fearful interest in that small, 
pale face; it is all new to him, he has seen 
nothing on this wise before. He is half fond, 
half afraid ; is it a trap? He is stopped. He 
crouches down upon the sand. He is be- 
wildered, fascinated, awed. 

Now, wonderful as this is, it is no miracle, 
| but all natural and according to God’s ap- 
| pointed laws of life with heart in it. When 
you are old enough to think seriously on 
' Jesus being with the wild beasts forty days 

and forty nights, and all alone with them and 
| unarmed—with bears, and hyeenas, and lions; 

| and are old enough to talk with keepers and 
| trainers of sav age beasts at menageries, or 

‘with the tamers of dangerous horses, such 
‘as Mr. Rarey, you will understand the won- 

derful controlling influence of overwhelming 
| lov e, especially in its strongest, calmest pas- 
sion, and what marvellous, w what royal power 
it wields over both birds of the air and beasts 
of the field. Whoever understands this will 
not find it difficult to imagine how immea- 
surably such power might be increased in 
moments like that this child was then living 
in, filled as she was with Divine and “ perfect 
love.” 

Perhaps some older people are reading 
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this to you, so you will let me say to 
them, that infidelity about such so-called 
“miracles” is merely ignorance, and can 
never hold its ground against increasing 
knowledge of the relations of man and beast, 
a knowledge which is far too rare in even 
religious minds. The possibility of a lion 
crouching thus in the sand before a girl rests 
wholly on the same laws by which a timid 
canary may be made to perch on your finger ; 
and the wild dog has been won to be man’s 
most faithful servant and most patient of 
friends—the law of nature. 

The lion’s strength is spell-bound ; he 
could shatter that frail girl’s body with one 
blow of his paw if he were free, but he is not; 
his limbs will not serve him ; he is a captive. 
The girl, the lion, the people, all are under 
the spell of the power of God. 

Suddenly the rulers awake and take coun- 
sel together! They had carelessly ordered 
this Nazarene to come after the criminal, 
for they disliked new religions more than 
crime, and they thought it would please 
the populace to spice this final sport with 
zeal for their gods. They had thought, too, 
to warn people against becoming Nazarenes 
by a Nazarene’s death with a criminal ; but 
what had been meant as a warning to the 
people is clearly enamouring them. 

In their madness, the royal party curse 
that lion, and motion for him to be driven 
away. And the girl! clearly she is a witch ! 

Half-a-dozen vigilant attendants, who have 
been for some seconds looking to the plat- 
form for signs of what was to be done, with 
long pronged poles at once make at the 
coward brute, as they call him, and drive 
him through the still open door to his den 
again. Another, a quick-eyed soldier, under- 


standing the pointing of the ruler’s finger, | 


marches up to the still calm girl, stabs her 
in the breast, and leads her fainting and 
bleeding away, to throw her dying body into 
the heap of things already in the dead-cell. 

The audience looks on dazed ; it does not 
understand. 
that knife enters such a breast. 
bad, that little red stream which spurted from 
the wound and trickled down her dress on 
to the sand. It did not please them; it 
had spoilt the day. 

In the next moment she lay unconscious, 
on the heap of bleeding leopards—bleeding, 
dead. 


A tremor runs through it as | 
It is too | 


| But what I want you, just now especially, 
| to think of, is the kind of power which was in 
that shamefully-treated, yet happy girl. It 
was not the power which can wrestle with a 
serpent and pull up a tree by its roots, but 
another kind of power, a diviner power than 
that, a power which belongs to the eternal 
world, the power of a beautiful, gentle spirit. 
She did not know what she was doing, yet 
she went into the souls of men, sharing over 
them the power of God, the same that 
was in Christ in all His patient, suffering 
life, at His last supper, at the Judgment 
Hall, and on Calvary —the fullest, the 
mightiest of all there. 

And why had the power of that girl such 
searching, wonderful ways? Why could the 
little figure of a slave of but sixteen years 
old (and it would not have been less striking 
had she been younger still), with her small 
hands clasped in front of her there, standing 
in a kind of bedgown, why did she reign 
over those people like a ruler, and as that 
ruler there sitting in state with rich glitter 
of ornaments of gold and costly robes did 
not? It was because she was full of the 
spirit of God. That ruler’s power was the 
coarse, vulgar power of the sword, and the 
girl’s was the gentle, beautiful power of Jesus. 

So I want you to see this sight as a peep 
at the “ Lamb in the midst of the throne,” 
as the Bible calls Jesus, and to understand 
that suffering majesty has in it what, ina 
very deep sense, is the mightiest power over 
hearts, and what must in the long run con- 
quer themallforGod. ‘The beast fell down 
before the throne and the elders.” Jesus 
only wants faithful servants, servants with 
His own temperament in them, and the world 
| will be His. 

It may be a grand thing to have power to 
levy taxes and banish enemies to prison, and 
to belong to ducal and royal families ; but the 
grandest power in all this world is to be 
divine, and belong to the family of Jesus, 
| the King of Kings. 

No matter how humble we are, or what 
becomes of us, whether we be imprisoned, 
burned, hanged, or stabbed for it, we must 
help Jesus by suffering sublimely undeserved 
wrongs. 
| It isso that we suffer with Him; with Him 
by us and with Him in us. And, “If we 
| suffer with Him”—however we may seem 





| to be defeated and discomfited—“ we shall 


And that little stream of blood which fell | also”—we cannot help it—“ reign with Him.” 
from the wound in her girlish breast, was | Amongst our acquaintances, at least those of 
“the seed” of that European church of | them who know us well, we must extend 
which you and I are members. | His dear kingdom. 
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1.—HOME NOTES. 
THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 
HK IFTEEN years is but a short period in the life 
of a nation, but it is long enough to test an ex- 
periment, and to see how it is answering ; what pro- 
gress has been made, and in what direction. The 
Education Act has been at work now for about that 
time, and though it has perhaps not done all that some 


of its more sanguine advocates hoped, yet its effects | 


are evident and palpable. When it was passed there 
was not room in the schools of the country for less 
than one-third of the children who ought to have 
been found in them. Now, taking the average 
throughout the kingdom, there is accommodation for 
every child of school age, though, unfortunately, at 
present some districts have too much and others too 
little. Time will make the distribution even, and to 
time the remedy must be left. There are the schools 
now for the children, and the children are in them, 
for 96 per cent. of the total number are on the regis- 
ters, and 72 per cent. in average attendance, while 
the efficiency of the teaching has also increased. 
From the educational point of view the results are 
splendid. There are physical and moral drawbacks 
to be set off against this on the other side of the 
account, but serious as some of them are, they can- 
not outweigh so clear and unmistakable a gain. 
One other fact of paramount importance has been 
brought to light by recent discussions. The sen- 
tences of penal servitude were less by two thousand 
four hundred in 1884 than in 1869, before the pass- 
ing of the Act, in spite of the growth of population, 
while the number of criminals under thirty—and 
this is a vital test—has fallen one-half. This is a 
real triumph. 


THE NEW CRUSADE. 

Thanks to the Editor of the Pal/ Mall Gazette, and 

to those who stood by him in the critical hour when 
the balance of public opinion appeared to he waver- 
ing, the Criminal Law Amendment Bill has now 
made its way through Parliament; and, though 
; by no means a perfect sample of legislative wisdom, 
it ought to prove efficient within the limited range of 
its action. Now that the battle has been fought 


and won, some of our most influential journals, after | 


having kept silence till now, are virulently denounc- 
ing the heroic remedies of heroic men that have made 
even this partial success in grappling with crime 
possible. One journal, and a religious paper too, we 
are ashamed to say, declared that there was ‘‘no call 
to speak plainly about the matter,” and that the 
subject was ‘‘ best dealt with by legal experts ;’’ and 
it now adds with consummate audacity that the whole 
agitation was useless—that the bill was safe all along, 
and that men’s minds have been wantonly and need- 
lessly horrified and defiled. The plea is as false as it is 
absurd. How many times has this very bill been re- 
jected by this same House of Commons? How many 
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of its lukewarm friends six weeks ago intended to be 
conveniently ‘‘out of town” when the bill came on for 
; discussion this session? Was it not notorious that the 
bill was virtually dead, and dropped for another Par- 
liament to revive if it chose? Even supposing that 
the bill had come before the House, does any one 
conceive that the three great amendments would 
have been accepted, raising the age of protection to 
sixteen, admitting the evidence of those who are 
too young to take an oath, and conceding the 
right of search to all people interested in the wel- 
fare of a girl, and not to the parents only? Every 
| one knows perfectly well that it was only by 
| the outburst of indignation throughout the country 
that the bill was saved from its fate. One 
word to these champions of outraged virtue. These 
| horrible disclosures, we all admit, might have 
been avoided. But how? Why, if papers and 
preachers had spoken out plainly and bravely before, 
public opinion would not have tolerated these in- 
iquitous laws and monstrous crimes for a day. It is 
because pulpit and press have been silent; itis because 
the virtuous have preferred to be ignorant since they 
would not bear to hear what others could bear to suffer, 
that this appalling revelation has been inevitable. 
To all who denounce them, even with the purest 
motives, the leaders of this movement have one 
reply, ‘‘ Your cowardice compelled us to dare all.” 


HELP FOR THE BLIND. 


A Royal Commission has at last been appointed to 
inquire into the condition of the blind, but at least 
two years must pass before their investigations can 
be concluded, and then there will be further delay 
before any scheme they may recommend can be 
adopted. It is a misfortune that the Government can- 
not make up its mind to act at once, for every year adds 
to the amount of suffering, and for very many of these 
afflicted ones the golden years during which alone it 
is possible to make their burden lighter are rapidly 
passing by. Help, when it comes, will be too late 
for them; they must learn while they are young if 
they are to learn at all. The wisest and most prac- 
tical policy, even as a temporary expedient and 
makeshift, would be to give substantial aid from the 
wealth of the nation to the institutions already esta- 
blished for the purpose of helping the blind to help 
themselves. Dr. Campbell’s College at Norwood, 
for instance, might well have a subsidy or even a 
grant in endowment for the sterling excellence 
of its work. Take one practical test. One of 
the most grievous hardships which blindness en- 
tails is that hitherto the sufferer has been en- 
tirely dependent upon others for support, save in 
the rare cases where there was wealth to alleviate 
misfortune. But during the past year fifty-nine of 
| Dr. Campbell's old pupils earned £6,111 between 
| them, a little more than £100 a piece; enough to 
save them from the bitterness of dependence. And 
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these were not exceptional cases. They were not in 
comfort to begin with; only six of them had been 
able to pay the cost of their education. So a 
small sum of money laid out in youth has kept them 
from being a permanent burden upon the rates or 
their friends. ‘They did not show special industry 
or ability at the outset. More than forty of them, 
we are told, when they first entered the College had 
already contracted idle habits and unbusiness-like 
ways, and did not know what real work meant. All 
this they had to unlearn, besides acquiring the phy- 
sical self-reliance and the intellectual powers essen- 
tial to work carried on under such conditions. There 
is work of varied kinds to be done, and suited to dif- 
ferent degrees of ability; the one requisite is careful, 
systematic, and scientific training. The musical 
critics who were present at the concert recently given 
by the pupils of the College one and all confess their 
astonishment at the results of Dr. Campbell’s work. 
It is work that should be carried forward on a larger 
scale, and while Government delavs it is for indi- 
viduals to help. Their gifts may be sent to the 
Hon. Treasurer, W. J. Loyd, Esq., Royal Normal 
College, Westow Street, Upper Norwood, London, 
S.E. 


ORAL TEACHING FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


Every word that has been said above about the blind 
applies with equal force to the case of the deaf and 
dumb. On the whole, at present, the case of the 
latter is the harder of the two. It is only since the 
system of oral teaching has been securely established 
that there has been any prospect of bridging the 
gulf which divides them from their fellow-men. 
Now, marvellous as it seems, they can in course of 
time learn to follow a conversation by the movement 
of the lips, and to articulate words themselves, 
though they cannot hear the faintest sound produced 
by others or by themselves. At the School and 
Training College at 11, Fitzroy Square, this system, 
which will certainly supersede the manual code of 
signs, is to be seen in its most complete develop- 
ment. There isa public class at 3 p.m. on Wednes- 
day afternoons, and the College is well worth a visit. 
Its friends are anxious still further to extend so 
beneficent a work, and subscriptions or donations 
will be gladly welcomed. Sir John Lubbock is the 
Treasurer, and the Collector is W. Allam, Esq., 11, 
Thornhill Square, London, N. 


AN EXCELLENT SOCIETY. 


The Union for men and boys connected with the 
telegraph and postal staff at the various offices in the 
east of London, and the adjacent suburbs, seems to 
be the very model of what such a society ought to 
be ; its last report shows what can be done by people 
who are thoroughly in earnest and resolved to help 
themselves. The original aim of the Union was to 
provide a supply of good literature for its members, 
but it had so much vitality in its constitution that 
its activity soon branched out into half-a-dozen dif- 








ferent lines. There are now thirty-one offices con- 
nected with the Union, and careful organization, in 
which the officers show all the methodical care that 
specially characterizes the great department to which 
they belong, has insured that at each of these branches 
there shall be a constant supply of newspapers, maga- 
zines, and reviews, with a stock of books put in cir- 
culation from the central library ; and at each of the 
offices there is a room for reading in peace and quiet- 
ness. Without attempting to describe in detail all 
the clubs for intellectual, social, and athletic pur- 
poses in connection with the Union, we may say that 
the arrangements are on so wide a scale, and so com- 
plete, that the tastes of all members seem amply pro- 
vided for ; and it is particularly pleasant to see that 
special pains have been taken to make the clubs help- 
ful to the boys who serve as messengers. In many 
clubs of this kind the boys would go to the wall; 
here they have some special privileges and advan- 
tages. All who know the work which the Union is 
doing speak of it in the highest terms. The usual 
help it hardly needs; but books for the library or 
prizes for the clubs, we feel sure, would be welcomed 
as a practical proof of sympathy. Mr. F. H. Parsons 
is the secretary, and the headquarters are at the 
Eastern District Postal Office, Commercial Road, 
London, E. 


BKEAD AND FOOD REFORM. 


Those are bold reformers who have set themselves 
to persuade people to change the character of their 
daily food. Prejudice on this point is absolutely 
inveterate, and the poor are perhaps the most tena- 
cious of us all; innovation, whether in the form of 
New Zealand mutton or lentil soup, to most of them 
is positively odious. It is almost in vain to prove 
that kinds of food which they are not in the habit of 
using are more wholesome, cheap, and nutritious; 
prove what you will, they will not give way. How- 
ever, the Bread Reform League goes on its way un- 
daunted, and some good it is certainly doing. It is 
a good broad society; its supporters are not vege- 
tarians, nor -arians of any kind; they do not banish 
meat, but only say, Use other food as well, and find 
out what is at once most sustaining and least costly. 
They are working down the social scale, beginning 
at the higher levels in spreading their principles. 
Drawing-room meetings held in the afternoon have 
been found a very useful and simple way of spread- 
ing more widely some knowledge of this important 
subject, and by illustration and experiment very 
many people have been enlightened as to the com- 
parative value of different kinds of meal, haricot 
beans, lentils, and peas, who were in the profoundest 
darkness before. Those who have learned will teach 
others in their turn, and now when there are so many 
organizations to feed the starving poor and the chil- 
dren in our schools who do not get enough 
to eat at home, it will be easier than ever 
before to show how much might be gained, even 
by the poorest, if they would try the system for 
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| : 
themselves. In her very clear and concise remarks | hoped had been buried for ever, he has no escape. 


upon the work of the League, Miss Yates, the hon. | 
secretary, tells us that by a mere reduction of 20 per 
cent. in the cost of their food, the working classes of | 
London alone would save £15,000 a day, or £5,500,000 
a year ; and such a saving would be perfectly casy 
in most cases. Those who get but little meat spend 


their money on food that has but little nutritive | 


power in it, while if they only knew what to get, 
they might avoid a state of chronic starvation. 
Those who are interested in the subject can get 
further particulars from Miss Yates, 8, Northumber- 
land Terrace, Regent’s Park, London. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 


THE LABOUR TRAFFIC IN THE PACIFIC. 


All those who read the shoit account given last 
month of the report of the Royal Commission upon 
the system of recruiting labourers in the Pacific will 
rejoice to hear that the Government of Queensland 


have been stirred to prompt and vigorous action, and | 


that they are resolved to put down the accursed 


traffic with all its cruelty, iniquity, and shame. They | 


have, decided at once to send steamers round the 
coast to take up the ‘‘ boys,” as the labourers are 
called, and to return them to their homes among the 
islands. Nor will those who are most guilty in this 


matter escape punishment. The owner of every re- | 


cruiting ship has to enter into a bond with Govern- 


ment that the traffic shall be carried on legally, with- | 


out the use of force or fraud. These bonds are tobe 
forfeited by the offenders, and as their value is £500 
apiece, the fine will be a heavy one in some cases. 
This is the true policy, as just as itis humane. We 


have annexed a large part of New Guinea, and the | 


| will be gained for I 


By such a policy as these fanatics advocate little 
Rome. It will be a crusade, not 
for faith, but for power; a war, not of religion, but 
of revenge, with the object of humiliating and 
crippling those by whom the Papacy is supposed 
to have been insulted, despoiled, or defied. To us 
in England it matters very little. The loyalty of 
| our Roman Catholic fellow-citizens is too deeply 
rooted in principle and honour to be shaken; in 
lreland, indeed, unscrupulous agents might cause us 
some trouble, but of the ultimate issue of the con- 
flict, if conflict there is to be, we have but little 
fee 


OPIUM REFUGES. 
| Now that one phase of the struggle against the 
| opium plague is over, another succeeds. The Chinese 
Government now have it in their own power vir- 
tually to exclude the drug if they choose to do so. 
The next step is to help the victims of the poppy- 
poison to free themselves. It is with opium as with 
alcohol, a terrible effort, often involving much suf- 
fering when a man strives to break the iron chain 
| of habit. To help those who wish to regain their 
lost liberty, opium refuges are being established in 
some of the cities of China, where, without the use 
of absolute restraint or incarceration, the inmates 
shall be delivered from the possibility of temptation. 
Medical aid will be at hand to relieve those who 
suffer, and for those who are more fortunate in tem- 
| perament, or less rigidly enslaved, there will be the 
means of recreation and cheerful society to divert 
and entertain them. The experiment is an admir- 
able one, though after all it is but slight amends 
for the harm we have done as a nation. 


natives are still wondering what our rule will be like. | 


If we teach them from the outset that we are bent 
upon doing evenhanded justice between man and 
man, civilised or savage, rich or poor, their loyalty is 
secured, and we can make them understand that as 
by law they are protected, law they are bound to 
obey. 


ULTRAMONTANES AND THE POPE, 


‘ There are signs of coming trouble at Rome. The 
leaders of the Ultramontane party, more blindly 
devoted to the Papacy than the Pope himself, are 
endeavouring to induce their head to assume an 


aggressive position, and to attack the secular autho- | 


rities of Europe without disguise or reserve. In 
Spain, in Italy, Germany, France, and England, 
their voice is for instant war. So far, indeed, they 
have not produced much practical effect, and one or 
two of their number who have gone too far, promi- 
nently Cardinal Pitra, have been sternly rebuked for 
their audacity and indiscretion. But for all that, it 
is clear that Leo cannot lag far behind when the 
voice of his forces demands an advance. He must 
accept the situation or forfeit his power. And, un- 
willing as he personally must be to provoke new 
hostility, and to arouse feuds that all the world 





III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
THE UNIVERSITIES MISSION TO CENTRAL AFRICA. 


In spite of the troubles and discouragements which 
are inseparable from missionary enterprise, the re- 
cord of the past year’s work is full of hope and 
promise. One heavy blow has fallen upon the Mis- 
sion, however, and with their sorrow very many who 
are not connected with this society will deeply sym- 
| pathise. The Rev. W. P.Jobnson, their missionary 
| pioneer on the eastern side of Lake Nyassa, has 
| become totally blind, and though the sight of one 
eye may ultimately be recovered, even this is but a 
| possibility, not a certainty. Whatever may be the 
| issue, whether with sight or without, he is deter- 
| mined to return to his work as soon as his strength 
| is restored. Such is the stuff of which our mis- 
sionary heroes are made. The work at Zanzibar 
and at the adjoining stations has gone on quietly as 
usual, in the schools, the homes, and the settlements, 
without any untoward occurrence to disturb order 
; and progress. One or two slight changes in method 
| have been made, but nothing more. One of these, 
| however, is of some practical importance. Both for 
the boys and the girlsit has been decided that where 
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intellectual discipline is clearly useless, the industrial | tions to come. Another war he averted ; not alone, 
element in their education shall be more completely | indeed, yet in large measure. But for his influence 
developed ; if they cannot be taught to use their | with his fellow-ccuntrymen, it is almost certain that 
minds they shall learn to use their hands, and per- | the bitterness stirred up between England and 
haps the brain will work through them. For the | America over the Alabama claims must have led to 
present it has been decided to receive no more adults | a miserable and monstrous war. He was wise, and 
who may have been set free from slavery. The ; threw his great influence into the scale of peace. It 
Mission has as much upon its hands as it can under- | is rarely the great soldiers that make for war, unless 
take just now. they are princes or politicians as well. We can for- 
get and forgive much, standing by the grave of one 
who kept peace between our land and his, restored 
union to the severed States, and made ‘‘all that wide 
continent the home of freedom, and a refuge for the 


, 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 


SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE. 


Sir Moses Montefiore was one of those fortunate | oppressed of every race and of every clime.’ 
and happy souls, to whom good men of all countries | 
and creeds delight to do honour while they are still | 
alive. He was a Jew by faith as by birth; in the 
truest sense “‘ he dwelt among his own people.’ Yet | _ Quietly and peacefully, after a long and useful 
his sympathy and benevolence were not confined | life, the Bishop of Salisbury has passed away. His 
within those limits, and all striving to mend the con- | were not the gifts which lift a man to prominence 
dition of the world, to make it happier and better, | #24 popularity among the crowd, but those that 
found in him a ready helper. The great work of his | win the love and the honour of those who stand 
life has been among those who hold the faith he | Nearest, and can see how much good work is being 
loved, in Palestine, in Russia, and in other parts of | done unobtrusively, calmly, without stir or strife. 
Europe. He befriended them in poverty and in per- | At Oxford, at Winchester, and at Salisbury, Dr. 
secution; he helped to dispel prejudice, to repeal | Moberly was always the same; quiet but resolute, 
cruel and iniquitous laws; he tricd to raise them | willing to work but ready to wait, loyal to principle 
from the very dust to be deserving and useful citi- | but not uncharitably intolerant about means and 
zens. Powerful and honoured though he was, he at methods. While in most parts of England ; there 
home had to fight the same battle, and to burst the | ¥8 enmity, conflict, and bitterness, in his diocese, 
barriers which had been sct up to exclude men of his and mainly through his influence, there was peace. 
creed from posts of distinetion and power. His own He was a fine type of a race of men which the Church 
success made him keener in the cause of others who | Of England for long reared and delighted to honour. 
were in harder case; who had to struggle not for 
honour but for freedom; for mere justice, not for 
privilege. Loyal, generous, and true, he well de- 


DR. MOBERLY. 


BISHOP POOLE. 


serves the praise given to another of hisrace centuries | Very different was the life of Mr. Poole; snort 
ago, “ An Israelite in whom there is no guile.” instead of long, passed in service abroad instead of at 


home, yet consecrated to the same high ends and 
crowned with the same honour. In early life he 
felt the claim of missionary enterprise upon men of 

Clouds gathered round the latter part of General education and culture, and almost as soon as his 
Grant’s life and obscured his greatness. One could } career at Oxford was over, he devoted himself to the 
not but feel that he had come down from the moun- | work of Christian education in India; not only to 
tain heights into the mud and the mire. Yet but for | teach Christianity, but to teach asa Christian, for 
him the States of America would to-day have been | the sake and in the spirit of his Master. ‘Though he 
rent asunder; the stain of slavery would have dar- | was invalided prematurely and compelled to return 
kened the southern half of that great continent; we | home, such had been his success that the Arch- 
should have had less faith in freedom, in justice, and | bishop of Canterbury soon after nominated him to 
in God. In his nature there was dross and alloy; so | the new bishopric of Japan, where a man of his 
there was in many of the prophets of Israel. But | power was of special value. It was but for a short 
God worked by them, and He worked by him too. | time that health and strength allowed him to labour 
That iron tenacity of purpose, that immovable calm, | actively ; first he had to rest; then it was clear that 
that inflexible determination, were the very gifts | work was over; and while he was still but upon the 
above all others that the nation needed in its leader. | threshold of life, the end came. ‘To lose such a man 
Without the enthusiasm of the nation in their great | is always a bitter trial for those fighting in the same 
cause Grant would have been powerless, but without ; cause; to lose him with all that wealth of possibili- 
him enthusiasm would have vacillated and evapo- | ties unfulfilled is sadder still. Yet the loss has its 
rated ; he gave it solidity and strength. One great | lesson: that we must judge life not by its complete- 
war he ended—at terrific cost, it is true, but ended so | ness, but by its consecration ; it has its inspiration : 
utterly and completely that, humanly speaking, | calling others to take up the burden in their turn, 
civil war will be impossible in the land for genera- | to accept the service and its exceeding great reward. 


GENERAL GRANT. 
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LOVE’S HARVEST. 


By B. L. FARJEON, Avrtuor or “‘Buapz or Grass,” ‘*GoLtpEn Grain,” ETc. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—PHILIP RAVEN’S DIARY 
(continued). 


*‘ December 29th. 


“AT OTHING of importance has occurred. 

Yesterday afternoon I received a 
note from the detective, in which he par- 
ticularly requests me not to take any steps 
to put myself into communication with Paul 
Cumberland—not to seek him out, or be seen 
conversing with him. The detective’s simple 
mention of the name is an indication of his 
shrewdness and activity, and the tone of the 


note conveys the impression that he takes | 


something more than a professional interest 
in the case ; but this may be fancy. Whether 


it is so or not, it is assuredly more advisable | 


to have him on our side as a friend than 


against usasanenemy. I use the words ‘our | 


side’ for thereason thatI consider myself iden- 
tified with everything, even with the smallest 
circumstance, that bears upon or is likely to 
affect the welfare of the Earnshaws. They 
have taken such complete possession of my 
thoughts that I find great difficulty in con- 
tinuing the general work in connection with 


the poor which first brought me to this | 


neighbourhood. It is not that it appeals to 
me less nearly, or that I am dosing heart in 
the work. When my mind is calmer I shall 
continue it with renewed energy, and even 
now it must not be neglected. In an inter- 
view with Richard Freeman last night, dur- 
ing which we were discussing various matters 
which sprang from our Christmas dinner, I 
detected him observing me with unusual at- 
tention, and he made the remark that I 
seemed to have something on my mind. I 
admitted it, and said it was a private affair, 
‘whereupon he made no further allusion to it. 
The idea occurred to me of taking him into 
my confidence, but I have not ventured to 
carry it out. It is probable that he would 
not sympathise with me, his own sympathies 
running in a wider channel ; and he might 
call upon me to throw aside all private con- 
siderations, so as to be the better able to de- 


vote myself to the general good. He him- | 


self, were there any danger of his attention 
being diverted as mine has been, is sufficiently 
strong-willed and self-sacrificing to pursue 
such a course, but I am incapable of such a 
sacrifice of selfish feeling ; his nature is larger 
and more heroic than mine. There is another 
reason why it might be injudicious to confide 
xIV—41 


{in him. The circumstances which have come 
| to my knowledge in connection with the 
| Earnshaws—their privations, the shadow of 
/a crime which hangs over the name they 
bear, the strange ideas which have forced 
| themselves upon me respecting the personal 
identity of Paul Cumberland, my contract 
with the detective—all these are matters 
upon which it is necessary to preserve the 
closest secresy. 

“The detective had placed no restrictions 
upon my movements with respect to Mrs. 
Earnshaw, and I visited her yesterday and 
to-day. I am happy to say that her confi- 
| dence in me is not disturbed, and that on 
both occasions I passed a delightful hour 
with her and her children. I took Philippa 
two books—‘ Paul and Virginia,’ and ‘The 
Cricket on the Hearth.’ It scarcely surprised 
me to learn that she had not read either of 
them. The sweet and patient breadwinner 
of the family has not been able to afford the 
luxury of books ; and it is a pleasure to me 
to think that I have opened for her and her 
children a pure and exquisite source of 
| delight. 


“ December 31st. 


“This is the last day of the old year, 
and I have nothing to record respecting 
| Paul Cumberland. Both yesterday and this. 
/morning I have received short notes from 
the detective, emphasizing his instructions as 
to my keeping myself quite quiet, and laying 
particular stress upon the necessity of my 
not seeking Paul Cumberland. In his to- 
day’s note he says, ‘I have special reasons 
for the course I am pursuing. It may seem 
mysterious to you when I tell you that I 
have not called upon you because a certain 
danger might spring from the circumstance 
of our being seen together, or even from the 
fact leaking out that we are known to each 
other. In two or three days I will find a 
means of secretly seeing you and explaining 
| matters. In the meanwhile I would most 
| strongly advise you, should you happen to 
meet Paul Cumberland in the street, not to 
address or recognise him. It will be suffi- 
cient for me to say that an unexpected dan- 
ger has arisen, and that I have to cope with 
it, in addition to the task I have under- 
taken.’ There can be no doubt that the de- 
tective has the best of reasons for his course 
of proceeding, but it is none the less tantalis- 
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ing and vexatious to find my movements so 
hampered. Were he to advise me not to 
visit the Earnshaws I am afraid I should be 
tempted to disobey him. He speaks of an 
unexpected danger ; from what quarter has 
it arisen? Vain for me to endeavour to find 
a clear road through the labyrinths of this 
mystery. I can but wait and hope. 

“Last evening, when I visited the Earn- 
shaws they did not hear my knock at the 
door, and in an interval of waiting I heard 
Philippa’s sweet voice reading aloud ‘The 
Cricket on the Hearth.’ I could not resist 
the impulse of playing the eavesdropper for 
afew minutes. Philippa’s voice is beautiful, 
and she reads with great intelligence and 
feeling. It was delightful to listen to her 
and to hear the delicious laughter of the 
blind mother. Truly within those humble 


rooms lives the spirit of home in its highest | 


and most ennobling aspect. 

“Upon my entrance Philippa ceased read- 
ing, and though she resumed it at my earnest 
desire, she so faltered—being, no doubt, 
bashful and diffident because I was present— 
that I took the lovely story from her, and 
read aloud for an hour myself. We were all 
perfectly at home with each other, and I felt 
as if I were a member of the family. When 
I laid the book aside I gave expression to 
the feeling I have just set down, and said 
that I never felt so happy as when I was in 
their society. 
Philippa’s eyes, and she turned her head aside. 

“We are no less happy,’ said Mrs. Earn- 
shaw, ‘to have you here. You are not a 
stranger to us; to me it seems as if I had 
known you all my life.’ 

“ Before I left I promised to come and see 
them on the last night of the old year, and 
now I put my writing away for the purpose 
of keeping my promise. 


“ An hour after midnight. 


*“T have just returned from the Earnshaws. 
A new year has commenced, and a new life 
seems born within me. 

“T had no intention of stopping so late, 
but Mrs. Earnshaw told me it was their 
invariable practice to stop up till the new 
year’s bells were ringing, and I asked to be 
allowed to remain. We finished ‘The Cricket 
on the Hearth,’ and talked about it for a 
long while. How great is the reward of the 





man whose writings touch the heart of the 
people! 

“For a few minutes before midnight we 
were silent. 
thought. 


Each was engrossed in special 
Old Mr. Earnshaw was sitting at 








| 


A tender light came into | 


the table, his head resting on his hand; next 
to him sat Mrs. Earnshaw, with her hands 
folded on her lap, and a solemn expression 
on her face. Both these were thinking of 
the past. Time had not taught them forget- 
fulness, and I felt that they were musing on 
one who had for so many years been dead 
to them and the world. Philippa and Ray- 
mond sat hand in hand, and I close to the 
young girl before whom life’s fairest page 
lay open. May the shadows of which she 
has no suspicion never rest upon that page! 
May a happy light shine upon her future ! 

“Then the bells began to ring. Mrs. 
Earnshaw rose, and held out a hand to each 
of her children. They took her hands, and 
she drew them close to her and kissed them. 

“¢A happy new year to you, my dear 
ones,’ she said, ‘and to you, grandfather.’ 

«¢Andto Warren,’ said the old man, rising, 
and twining his fingers nervously, clasping 
and unclasping them with convulsive energy. 

“¢ And to our dear Warren,’ murmured 
Mrs. Earnshaw, with an instinctive conscious- 
ness that the old man was suffering. ‘Come 
to me, father.’ 

“‘« How many years is it since he left us ?’ 
said the old man, taking no notice of her 
tender request. ‘Sometimes it seems but 
yesterday, sometimes it seems to belong to 
another life. We have waited long for him, 
but we must not lose patience, Mary ’—and 
now he approached close to her—‘ we must 
| never lose patience. Warren knows what is 

for the best, but he must make haste, or I 
shall be in my grave.’ 

| At this moment, dear father,’ said Mrs. 
| Earnshaw, ‘we must have none but bright 
hopes.’ 

Ves, yes, Mary,’ he responded, ‘ we will 
| have no other; and the brightest is that we 
| shall soon see our dear lad. Perhaps this 
very night! perhaps this very night! He 
suffered much—more than any of us, Mary; 
and if he comes we must comfort him. Chil- 
dren, though you never saw your father’s 
face, you have cause to bless him, being his. 
A brave and loving man! a brave and loving 
man! But he had an enemy. What has 
become of him, that corrupt being I rescued 
from the gutters? He turned and stung me, 
sir, he said, addressing me, ‘and stung our 
dear lad. It was cruel; it was monstrous ; 
but retribution always falls upon the guilty. 
Hush! is that a step upon the stairs ?’ 

“He glided to the door, and opening it, 
stood there in strange expectation of a 
miracle. The house was very quiet; all the 
other lodgers had retired to rest. 
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“« He has never,’ whispered Mrs. Earnshaw 
to me, ‘to this day learnt the truth. It was 
more merciful to withhold it from him, and 
he still believes that my poor lost husband 
is living.’ 

“Tn the light of my almost positive con- 
viction respecting Paul Cumberland, and 
with the knowledge of the sword that was 
hanging over the heads of this devoted and | 
innocent family, I could not help reflecting 
how much more startling than fiction was the 
truth which lay in the lives of the humblest 
of God’s creatures. 

“We must not forget you,’ said Mrs. 
Earnshaw, offering me her hand. ‘ May those 
bells be the harbinger of a bright and pros- 
perous year, dear friend !’ 

“They all wished me the same, and I 
shook hands with old and young, and ex- 
changed pleasant words with them. 

“ Unwilling to intrude too long upon them, 
at so late an hour of the night, 1 took my 
departure at a quarter past twelve. Philippa | 
showed me a light down the stairs. 

“T closed the street door behind me, and, as | 
I did so, I saw the indistinct form of a man | 
on the opposite side of the road who appeared 
to have been looking up at the window of 
the room occupied by the Earnshaws on the 
second floor, and I immediately divined that | 
it was Paul Cumberland. When he heard | 
the sound of the opening and the shutting of | 
the street door, he advanced a step or two 
towards the house, but he fell back as quickly 
as he had advanced, and kept himself hidden, | 
as far as lay in his power to doso, An in-| 
tense desire came upon me to accost him, but | 
at the same time I thought of the warning | 
given to me by the detective not to address 
or recognise him. I stood irresolute for a 
few seconds. It was night, and there ap- 
peared to be no person in the street but he | 
and I; there could be but little danger there- | 

ore, in my speaking to him, and I had re- 

solved to disregard the detective’s warning, | 
when the sound of a man coughing at a little | 
distance off indicated to me that I was mis- | 
taken in supposing there was no person in | 
the street but Paul Cumberland and myself. | 
The cough—which, from the nature of the 

sound, the man was striving to repress— | 
attracted Paul Cumberland’s attention, and 
he moved away at once. The moment he 
moved I saw a shadow follow him stealthily. | 
Somewhat excited, and desirous of ascertain- | 
ing whether the man who was following | 
Cumberland was the detective I had em- 

ployed, I crossed the road boldly, and passed | 
the tracker at a spot where his face was | 












revealed to me by the light of a street lamp. 
The face was strange to me; I had never 
seen it before. In this stealthy following of 
Paul Cumberland probably lay the danger of 
which the detective had spoken, and I should 
most likely have been the cause of further 
mischief if I had interfered. I deemed it best 
to make my own way home, and in the morn- 
ing to report to the detective in my employ 
what I had observed. I walked slowly off 
in the direction of my lodgings, and when I 
had traversed two or three streets an uncom- 
fortable impression stole upon me that I my- 
self was being followed. There was the 
sound of footsteps in my rear. I stopped, 
and the sound ceased. I began to walk, and 
the sound made itself heard. I determined 
to fully verify or falsify my suspicion, and I 
set off at as sharp a trot as my lameness 
would admit of. ‘The rapid footsteps follow- 
ing my own soon convinced me, and I resolved 
to get rid of my pursuer. I suddenly doubled 
back upon him, and to his surprise came face 
to face with him. He would have avoided 
me, but I would not allow him to escape,and 
I told him plainly that if he continued to dog 
me I should walk till I met a policeman, 
when I would give him into custody. This 
did not appear to suit his plans, and, seeing 
that I was determined, he stammered out an 
excuse and left me. But as his eyes were 
scanning me all the time I was speaking, I 
knew that he was fixing me in his memory 
so that he should know me again. I reached 
home without further molestation. 

“JT close this record, which I shall forward 
to-morrow to Sir William Wentworth. I 
wait impatiently to see what the new year 
will bring forth for those in whom I am so 
deeply interested.” 


CHAPTER XXIV.—DOCTOR HOWARD GIVES 
HIS OPINION. 

PHILIP RAvEN’s diary reached Sir William 
Wentworth’s hands in the country, where he 
was entertaining his guests. Among them 
was his friend, Doctor Howard, whom he had 
made his confidant in Philip Raven’s affairs. 
He read the pages carefully, and placed them 
in Dr. Howard’s hands. 

“There is no other man,” said Sir Wil- 


| liam Wentworth, “to whom I would trust 


this record. It is in a measure confidential, 
but Philip Raven would not object to my 
asking the opinion of so valued a friend as 
yourself.” 

“My opinion as to what ?” inquired Doctor 
Howard. 

“Generally as to these revelations,” re- 
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lied Sir William, “ but specially as to Philip 
Saoes in connection with the family of the 
Earnshaws, with whom he has come into very 
close association.” 

“What was the name you mentioned— 
Earnshaw ?” 

“Yes. The descriptions he gives of them 
have touched me deeply, but I would rather 
rely on your judgment than my own.” 

“Ts there a Mrs. Earnshaw ?” 

“Yes; and if Philip does not err in his 
estimate of her, she is a woman to be both 
pitied and admired. Blindness has lately 
overtaken her.” 

“ The name,” said Doctor Howard, with an 
air of interest, “is not a very common one ; 
indeed, I do not remember that I ever met 
with it before I became acquainted with the 
unfortunate lady. I grieve to hear that she 
has become blind, but it was inevitable.” 

“ You know her, then ?” 

“Do you remember, at a dinner at your 
house at which that inflated individual, Mr. 
Pennyfold, was present, you had a discussion 
with him upon the merits of Philip Raven’s 
book, and that I spoke to you of a patient of 
mine who came to the hospital to see me, and 
from whom I could not avert the calamity 
which has overtaken her ?” 

“Yes, Tremember. You spoke of her as 
one who was working fatally, day and night, 
for those dependent on her.” 

“You wished to assist her, and you placed 
your purse at my disposal. Your benevolent 
intentions were unfortunately frustrated by 
the conduct of the lady herself, who had al- 
ready refused the assistance I proffered. 
She returned my cheque in a letter which 
none but a lady of a sweet nature and noble 
instincts could have written. I have often 
thought of her, and wished for an opportunity 
to serve her. 
shaw ?” 

; “There can be no doubt it is the same,” 
said Sir William. “ Read the diary, and let 
me know what you think of it.” 

Later in the day the friends met again, and 
Doctor Howard returned Philip Raven’s diary 
to Sir William. 

“Tt is like a romance,” he said, “and I 
shall not rest satisfied till I hear the sequel.” 

“Would you advise him, then, to carry 
out this affair to the end ?” 

“ Whether he is advised to that effect or 
not,” said Doctor Howard, “he will do so. 
And quite apart from any direct sympathy 
he may feel for Mrs. Earnshaw and her 
family, he has the strongest possible reason 
for clinging to them.” 


That lady was Mrs. Earn- | 





“ What is that reason ?” 

“My dear Sir William, have you not seen 
| that he is in love with Mrs. Earnshaw’s 
| daughter ?” 





Sir William gave a long, low whistle. “Is 
| that really your opinion ?” 
| “Yes. 1 will go further, and say it ismy 
: conviction ; and if this Philippa, of whom 
: he speaks in such tender terms, in any respect 
| resembles her mother, he could find no truer 
helpmate. He will need monetary assistance, 
which of course you will give him. Let me 
do something in this good work. Here is a 
| cheque for fifty pounds, which I should wish 
| him to use in the service of Mrs. Earnshaw. 
| Many a time have I reproached myself for 
not having sought her out and endeavoured 
to smooth her way.” 

“T will take your cheque and will add it 
to mine. I shall write to Philip this evening. 
I can plainly see that he will not be able to 
pursue his regular work with calmness and 
judgment till he has brought this enterprise 
to an end—to a satisfactory end I hope. The 
Richard Freeman he writes of must be a 
remarkable character.” 

“A man with deep-seated convictions 
which nothing can shake. He is in his right 
groove, and employs his time nobly, but I 
doubt whether you or I would care to listen 
to an exposition of his beliefs. I think, in 
one of his letters, Philip Raven hints that 
there is a hidden danger in him. Philip is 
right: under certain conditions that man 
would take his place as an uncompromising 
enemy to law and order, and would cheerfully 
sacrifice himself in the cause he championed. 
There is great humanity in what he is now 
doing, but there is also a kind of defiance, 
all the more provoking and perplexing be- 
cause of his sincerity and intelligence. The 
time is approaching when such as he will 
| have to be reckoned with.” 
| They did not pursue the conversation, and 
| Sir William Wentworth went to his study to 
write his letter to Philip Raven. 





| CHAPTER XXV.—THOMAS MAYPLE’S LEGACY. 


Ir was on the evening of this day that a 
series of very surprising circumstances, in 
which our old friend Thomas Mayple and his 
crafty employer, Thrifty Miller, played the 
principal parts, came to an astonishing cul- 
mination. Since the thrashing in the public 
streets which Thrifty Miller had received 
| from Richard Freeman, the scheming usurer 
had kept himself particularly quiet. There 
were good and sufficient reasons for his par- 
tial retirement from society. In the first 
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place Freeman had dealt out his punishment 
with such a heavy hand that, after it was 
administered, it was as much as Thrifty 
Miller could do to creep home and plunge 
into bed, where he lay groaning from pain. 
In this condition he was found by Thomas 
Mayple, to whom he related what had oc- 
curred, describing it as a savage and unpro- 
voked assault, for which he intended to ruin 
his assailant. A single night’s reflection, 
however, led him to the conclusion that it 
would be the wisest course to take no steps 
whatever against Freeman, and he contented 
himself, therefore, with the indulgence of idle 
vapourings in the presence of his confidential 
clerk. In the second place, when he was 
able to get about he was received with so 
much disfavour and aversion that he was 
glad to escape from the scowling looks and 
open threatenings of those who had hitherto 
been civil to him through fear. The true 
story of his villany had become known, and 
there were many ready to add to the chas- 
tisement he had already received, and thus 
pay off old scores. Not only were men ready 
to do this upon the slightest provocation ; 
the women he had imposed upon and robbed 
would not have neglected a favourable oppor- 
tunity to fall upon him. As he confessed to 
Thomas Mayple, he went in fear of his life. 
From this old comrade, whom he had kept 
in bondage, he received no sympathy. The 
confidential clerk had heard the story of the 
betrayal and desertion, and his careless, easy 
nature was much disturbed by it. Disagree- 
able as were the duties he had been called 
upon to perform in the service of such a 
grinding taskmaster as Thrifty Miller, he had 
performed them so good-naturedly, and there 
lay to his credit so large an accumulation of 
kindly acts, that he could not have failed to 
become a favourite. And now, when in con- 
sequence of the general indignation he was 
called upon to pronounce an opinion upon 

is employer, he also became indignant, and 
declared that he had never hitherto believed 
that a man could behave so wickedly. 

“Tt isa shame,” said a woman, “that a 
man like you should remain in the service of 
a man like him. You see, Mr. Mayple, if 
I didn’t know you well, I should call you two 
a pair.” 

“T hope not, I hope not,” said Thomas 
Mayple ; “I hope you don’t think me as bad 
as him.” 

“Well,” said the woman, “perhaps I don’t; 
if I did I shouldn’t be talking to you in this 
friendly way. But there’s others as must 
think pretty badly of you. It stands to com- 





mon sense ; people have got feelings, I sup- 
pose. You won't deny that ?” 

“T can’t deny it.” 

“ How long ago is it since you ruined Mrs, 
Porter ?” 

“Don’t speak in that shocking way,” re- 
monstrated Thomas Mayple ; “I didn’t ruin 
her.” 

“Tm only putting things as other people 
would put ’em who don’t know you as well 
as I do. Mrs. Porter was a hard-working 
woman, and nobody could say a word against 
her. She got into debt with Thrifty Miller, 
and he made her pay four times over for every 
bit of stuff she bought of him. He was her 
landlord, too ; and when he had scrapea her 
to the bone he turned her into the streets ; 
that is to say, you did so for him.” Thomas 
Mayple groaned. “Till your master began 
to wheedle her into taking things of him she 
didn’t know what want was, and till he got 
her into his gripe she managed to do pretty 
well. She’s a widow, you know.” 

“Yes, I know,” groaned Thomas Mayple. 

“ With five little children to provide for. 
Thrifty Miller knew how to get round her. 
‘I’ve got some of the prettiest hoods you 
ever saw,’ that’s what he used to say to her ; 
‘your baby would look a picture in one, 
Come and pick it out. You needn’t pay me 
for it now; so much a week.’ At another 
time it was, ‘I’ve got a little lot of the pret- 
tiest children’s hats you ever saw; one of 
them would just do for your eldest girl; you 
needn’t pay me for it now ; so much a week.’ 
Then it was something else ; then something 
else ; then something else ; and it was always, 
‘You needn’t pay me for it now; so much 
a week.’ She could have done without any 
of these things, but her mother’s heart was 
too big for her body, and your precious master 
so worked upon her that he got every far- 
thing of her savings—she had over eight 
pound in the Post-Office Saving Bank—and 
screwed her down for a year afterwards, until 
he couldn’t screw her down any more. Then, 
when he’d sucked every drop of blood out of 
her, in a manner of speaking, he turned her 
neck and crop into the streets—that is, you 
did for him—and still brought her in his debt, 
according to his books, for five times as much 
as I could buy the things for this very day. 
Have you seen Mrs. Porter lately ?” 

“No,” replied Thomas Mayple with a 
sinking heart. 

“Well, I'd advise you to do so, and you 
mustn’t mind if she looks at you as if she’d 
like to poison you. Her children are in rags ; 
they haven’t a shoe to their feet, and haven’t 
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had a full meal for months, with the excep- 
tion of that dinner that was given on Christ- 
mas Day by Mr. Freeman and his gentleman 
friend. I’m afraid she thinks hardly of you, 
Mr. Mayple, and don’t remember you in her 
prayers. Then there’s Rachel Lavender ; 
before she got married she was as bright a 
body as ever a man set eyes on. She was 
earning a matter of eighteen shillings a week, 
and kept herself neat and respectable. But 
when Dick Lavender began a-courting of her, 
the serpent—that’s your master, Thrifty Mil- 
ler—crept up to her, and commenced his 
games. ‘ Here’s a lovely dress-piece ; get it 
prettily made up, and your sweetheart ‘Il go 
wild with love when he sees you in it. You 
needn’t pay for it now; so much a week. 
Here’s a silk mantle that a lady would be 
proud to wear. You needn’t pay for it.now; 
so much a week.’ And the same with lots of 
other things. The consequence was, that 
when she married Dick Lavender she was 
over head and ears in debt, and Dick knew 
nothing about it. For a little while it was 
all right, and you know, for you collected ’em, 
that the payments were made pretty regular. 
But how were they made? Why, by pawn- 
ing, for next to nothing, the very things she 
owed the serpent so much for. Then Dick 
found out that she was in debt, and that he 
was responsible, and there was a row. That 
was the first big cloud on their married life. 
Plenty of other clouds came. Their first 
baby was expected, and Dick fell ill. They 
hadn’t a penny saved ; you and your master 
regularly drained ’em, and ruined what might 
have been a fairly happy life. There was a 
bill of sale, or something or other in the 
shape of a bond, that Thrifty Miller held, that 
gave him the power to step in when he pleased 
and sweep away every blessed stick of furni- 
ture they had. Well, it was done, and you 
had a hand in it——” 

“T only did my duty,” groaned Thomas 
Mayple in sore tribulation; “I only did my 
duty.” 

* Duty !” exclaimed the woman, who had 
now worked herself up into a state of hot 
indignation. “Do you call it duty to break 
up a home as you broke up the Lavenders’-— 
to take the very bed from under ’em, to tread 
upon a poor lass till she’s obliged to beg a 
crust from them as are almost as poor as her- 
self, to drive a decent chap like Dick to the 
public-house, to throw ’em on a dunghill, in 
a manner of speaking, after you’ve stripped 
’em naked, and as good as saying to ’em, 
‘T’ve got every farthing I can out of you, and 
now you may go to the dogs!’” 











1? 


cried Thomas Mayple, putting 
“Don’t say that! 


17? 


“No, no 
his hands to his head. 
Stop—for Heaven’s sake, stop 

But the woman’s blood was up, and she 
would not stop. “Is that your idea of duty, 
Mr. Mayple? I advised you to go and see 
the state Mrs. Porter and her children are in, 
and that you and your master have brought 
‘em to. Go! and, if you haven’t got a stone 
inside your waistcoat in place of a heart, try 
and console yourself, as you look upon their 
misery, that it was your duty to bring ’em to 
it. And go and have a peep at Rachel La- 
vender crying over her starving baby, and 
carry your mind to what there is before her— 
perhaps a deal worse than what you've already 
brought her to—and say with a smile, ‘I only 
did my duty; I only did my duty!’ Do 
you want the names of some more as you've 
ruined between you, you and your precious 
master? You haven't forgot Mrs. Rickaby 
perhaps. She was buried last week, and her 
children are in the workhouse. She’d have 
been alive this minute, keeping on her little 
hosiery-shop, earning a decent living, bring- 
ing up her children respectably, and helping 
her neighbours a bit, which she was always 
ready and willing to do, if it hadn’t have 
been for you and Thrifty Miller. But that 
wouldn’t suit your book, so you scraped her 
bones and flung her into a pauper’s grave, 
for she had to be buried by the parish. If 
you go to the workhouse where the children 
are, youll see Mr. and Mrs. Meakin. You 
don’t forget them, do you, though you may 
have a convenient memory? ‘The old couple 
were as happy as the days are long on the 
interest of a bit of money that had been left 
to ’em twenty year ago, till old Meakin fell 
into the clutches of Thrifty Miller, who first 
persuaded him that he couldn’t live without 
a silver snuffbox (‘ You needn’t pay me now ; 
so much a week’), and then persuaded him 
that it was a burning shame his old woman 
didn’t have a Paisley shawl (‘You needn't 
pay me now; so much a week’), and then 
made him go into Spanish fowls, with a cock- 
and-bull story that he could make a fortune 
out of the eggs, and so on, and so on, making 
him sign first one paper, and then another, 
and then another, till old Meakin woke up 
one fine morning, and found that his bit of 
money had flown clean away into Thrifty 
Miller’s pockets. They were past work, 
neither of ’em being less than seventy, so 
they lived for a few days upon the silver 
snuffbox, and then for a few days upon the 
Paisley shawl, and then for a few days upon 
the Spanish fowls that used to lay about one 
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egg a week, and then they went into the 
workhouse. Would you like me to give you 
a few more names of poor people you've 
ruined, Mr. Mayple ?” 

“No, no, no!” groaned the unhappy man. 

“Because I can if you want me to; but 
you've only to look over your books for ’em. 
Look here, Mr. Mayple,” said the woman with 
startling vehemence. In her excitement she 
laid one hand on Thomas Mayple’s shoul- 
der, and pointed to the sky with the other. 
* Don’t take your books up there when you're 
dead !” 

“T—TI never intended to,” stammered 
Thomas Mayple. 

“Oh !” exclaimed the woman, gliding now 
into a fine sarcastic vein, “ you had an idea 
of going there, had you ?” 

“T hoped to,” said Thomas Mayple dubi- 
ously. 

“No, no, my man; that place is not for 
the likes of you and Thrifty Miller. You'll 
be otherwise provided for. Why, if you 
showed your face up there you'd hear such 
an outcry from them as you've ruined, that 
you'd put your fingers to your ears, and wish 
you had never been born. And it would have 
been better, not only for your own sake, but 
for the sake of those you've stripped and 
robbed. Your mother ain’t alive, is she ?” 

“* No,” replied Thomas Mayple with a buz- 
zing in his head, as though a hive of avenging 
bees had taken possession of it. 

“It’s a good job for her; for if she saw 
you now, and knew how you had been passing 
your life since you came to live in this neigh- 
bourhood, she’d be sorry that, when you was 
a baby, she hadn’t overlaid you one night, 
and put an end to you. Ah! you may well 
groan; you've made others groan enough. 
If your old mother’s up there, where you 
hoped to go, but won’t, you may bet every 
nicely-shaped figure in your wicked account- 
books that you and her’ll never meet again! 
And that’s what you’ve earned, my man!” 

Shocked beyond expression, Thomas May- 
ple beat a retreat, and left the woman stand- 
ing at her street door. 
a dozen steps before he twisted himself back 
again. 

“ What can I do ?” he asked feebly. 

“Do!” exclaimed the woman. “Undo 
what you’ve done, in the best way you can. 


But he had not gone | 











such as you! I might as well talk te a 
stone.” 

With that, she turned into her house and 
slammed the door in his face. She had 
poured the vials of her wrath upon him, and 
she left him to make up the account as best 
he might. People who saw him walking 
back to his office thought he was drunk, his 
gait was so unsteady. Certainly his punish- 
ment, whether he deserved it or not, had 
been dealt out to him unmercifully. “ What 
a wicked monster Iam!” he thought ; “ what 
a heartless, wicked monster! She is quite 
right—Thrifty Miller and I are a pair; we 
deserve to be hanged. And after that ”—he 
shuddered, and looked up, and fancied he 
saw his old mother looking down sadly upon 
him from the skies. ‘Something dread- 
ful will happen if I don’t make it up to them,” 
he thought. “It must be done—it must! I 
can’t go about with this weight at my heart ; 
it would drive me mad.” 

He had a small reom of his own in the 
house in which Thrifty Miller’s grinding 
business was transacted, and he retired to it 
and, locking the door, began to ruminate. 
He opened his old trunk in which all his 
worldly possessions were collected; some 
odd remnants of clothes worth a few 
pence, two or three story books he had 
picked up cheap at bookstalls, and a picture 
of his mother ; it was very much faded, but 
memory brought back the features distinctly. 
She had not been a bad mother to him; she 
had been poor, but she had done the best 
she could, and he could recall, and did, many 
little incidents with which she was tenderly 
and lovingly connected. 

“T give you my honest word, mother,” he 
said aloud, as though he was replying to an 
accusation, “I never had an idea till now 
that I was doing such dreadful things, and 
that I was such a wicked monster.” 

After which, it seemed to him asif he was 
listening again to the last words the woman 
had spoken to him: “Undo what you've 
done in the best way you can. You can’t 
call back the dead, but you can make it up 
to the living.” 

“Yes, I would,” he said aloud, in reply to 
the silent voice, “if I knew how.” Listlessly 





Bring out some of your ill-gotten money, | 


and give it back to the poor souls you’ve 
robbed it from, you and Thrifty Miller 
between you. You can’t call back the dead, 
but you can make it up to the living. But 


what a fool I am to stand here talking to 


| money-lender 





he took up one of the story books he had 
bought, and happened to open it on a page 
in which the character of a rich, avaricious 
and miser was depicted. 
Thomas Mayple read it with a kind of fasci- 
nation, and never in all his after life forgot 
the concluding lines: “In perfect truth, it 
may be said that he was a man whose office 
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was his church, whose desk was his pulpit, 
whose ledger was his Bible, and whose money 
was his god.” 

The words had a peculiar fascination for 
him, and he repeated them over and over 
again: “ Whose office was his church, whose 
desk was his pulpit, whose ledger was his 
Bible, and whose money was his god.” He 
pressed his head between his hands, That 
was the way in which he had been passing 
his life. Church, pulpit, Bible, and God, all 
were at hand within the walls of Thrifty 
Miller’s house, and every one of the seven 
days of the week was a day of unrest and 
ruin. It seemed to him as if he was just 
awaking from a horrible dream. But it was 
no dream that Mrs. Porter was ruined, and 
that her children were going about without 
shoes to their feet; it was no dream that 
Rachel Lavender’s baby was starving, and 
that pretty Rachel’s heart was filled with 
despair ; it was no dream that Mrs. Rickaby 
was dead, and that her children were in the 
workhouse. A host of other persons rose in 
judgment against him, all with desolate 
homes and wrecked futures; bad work for 
which he and Thrifty Miller were responsible. 
“Yes,” he groaned, “ruined by me and 
Thrifty Miller; no doubt of that! He told 
me to do his dirty work and I did it. Iam 
as bad as he is, every bit as bad. It is 
perfectly horrible to think of, and I never 
did think of it in a proper light till now. 
What a monster I am—what a monster!” It 
is likely he would have remained tribulating 
in his room for hours had not the voice of 
Thrifty Miller from the lower part of the 
house recalled him to his sober senses. 

“Upon my word,” he thought as he de- 
scended the stairs, “it would be a mercy if 
somebody put an end to us both. No, it 
wouldn’t ; before an end is put to me I must 
undo the mischief I have been the cause of ; 
keep that well in your mind, Tommy Mayple! 
It’s got to be undone ; I must make it up to 
them somehow, and then I don’t care what 
becomes of me, for I shall be able to look 
my old mother in the face.” 

Thrifty Miller was sitting on a high stool 
before a desk in the small office in which, 
Heaven knows how many snares had been 
laid for unsuspecting victims—snares into 
which they had too readily fallen, and which 
had proved their destruction. His face was 
unusually white, and on it was portrayed an 
expression of mingled fear and determination. 

“Ts that what I pay you for?” demanded 
the usurer in a grating tone; “to idle the 
day away in your room when there’s busi- 








ness to be done, you penniless scamp? I 
wonder how it is I’ve had the patience to 


keep you all these years. What’s the matter 
with you? Your eyes are glaring out of your 
head as though you'd seen a ghost.” 

“ Almost as bad—almost as bad,” 
mured Thomas Mayple. 

“What's almost as bad?” cried Thrifty 
Miller, bending forward from his stool so 
that his head was within an inch of Thomas 
Mayple’s. 

“The shock I’ve received,” replied Thomas 
Mayple. 

“ Oh ! you’ve received a shock, have you?” 

* A bad shock,” murmured Thomas Mayple 
dreamily, “a very bad shock.” 

“ Ah,” said Thrifty Miller, “you look like 
it; but T give you warning 

CW. arning!” gasped Thomas Mayple. 

“Not the kind of warning you are afraid 
of,” said Thrifty Miller with an ill-natured 
laugh, from which it was evident he derived 
enjoyment. ‘That will come presently, 
sooner than you expect. What I mean is, 
if anything happens to you in my house, you 
needn’t expect to be nursed in it; I don’t 
keep a hospital. I’ve done quite enough for 
you, more than enough indeed, for you’ve 
almost eaten me out of house and home.” 

“What should happen to me ?” 

“Why, from your appearance, I shouldn’t 
be surprised if you fell down in a fit. I’ve 
warned you, mind—don’t do it in my house! 
Go into the street and fall down there. If 
you come any of your tricks upon me I'll 
take the law of you, I will, as sure as my 
name’s Thrifty Miller !” 

“You look, too, as if you'd received a 
shock,” said Thomas Mayple, noticing the 
unusual paleness in his employer's face. He 
spoke vaguely, for he was agitated by strange 
thoughts. If Thrifty Miller could have seen 
into his clerk’s mind he would have been 
considerably startled and disturbed by the 
plan, born of remorse, which was shaping 
itself therein. 

“That fellow, Richard Freeman,” said 
Thrifty Miller, “has been threatening me 
again to-day. He swears he'll make this 
neighbourhood too hot to hold me, and that 
if I don’t want my bones broken I had better 
clear out of it. Has he threatened you ?” 

“No.” 

“Of course not. You're the amiable one, 
you are, with your bright eyes and beaming 
face.” 

“Yes,” groaned Thomas Mayple, “I’m the 
amiable one, I am !” 

“Such a cheerful sort of beggar, such a 
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pleasant, smooth-tongued sort of chap! You 
wouldn’t hurt a worm, you wouldn't, with 
your soft heart and tender ways!” 

“ My soft heart,” groaned Thomas Mayple, 
“my tender ways!” 

“That scamp, Richard Freeman, wouldn't 
speak to you as he speaks to me ; wouldn't 
threaten you as he threatens me. I go in 


will surprise you almost as much as the news 
of your legacy has surprised me. If it’s true, 
it couldn’t have happened at a better time.” 


CHAPTER XXVI.—MASTER AND MAN. 


“ Now,” said Thrifty Miller, when Thomas 
Mayple presented himself at nine o’clock 





fear of my life through him—in fear of my | 


life—in fear of my life!” 

“ You said just now you'd take the law of 
me,” said Thomas Mayple absently ; “ why 
don’t you take the law of him?” 

Thrifty Miller gave his confidential clerk 
a dark look. ‘You viper, you!” he cried ; 
“ you know I daren’t go to law. You know 
if they once got me in the witness box they’d 
drag up all sorts of things against me ; they’d 
employ a lawyer, and he’d tear me to pieces. 
I shouldn’t wonder if he dragged my books 





into court, and if they were examined | 
should be ruined. But take care—take care, 
I’ve got you in my power, Tommy Mayple ; 


| with the 


list which he had been instructed to 
prepare, “you and I are going to have a 
little confidential conversation, and I am 
going to surprise you.” 

The room in which this interview took 
place was Thrifty Miller’s bedroom, on the 
ground floor. It was very plainly furnished; 
Thrifty Miller was not the man to waste his 
money on personal luxury. He was too fond 
of it. Two wooden chairs, a deal table, a 
common washstand, and an iron bedstead, 
comprised the whole of the furniture. In 
the corner of the room, however, was a 
safe, firmly fixed, and this in itself was 
an indication of wealth. It contained very 
little money ; the usurer, dearly as he loved 


don’t play any of your tricks upon me, or | the sight and the touch of gold, would not 
you may find the neighbourhood too hot for} run the risk of keeping gold or notes in 


the clerk as well as for the master !” 


the house. The treasures which the safe 


“We have made it,” observed Thomas | guarded consisted of documents signed by 
Mayple, ruefully, “too hot for the pair of | the poor people with whom he had dealings, 


us.” And then he cried in a loud voice, 
do it!” 

“Do what?” asked Thrifty Miller, with 
an idea that his clerk was going mad. 

“Tl tell you the kind of shock I’ve re- 
ceived,” said Thomas Mayple. 

* Well, what is it ?” 

“The fact of it is,” said Thomas Mayple, 
speaking now very slowly, “I’ve had a legacy 
left to me.” But though he spoke clearly 
and composedly, there was a certain wild- 
ness about him which almost ripened into 
conviction the suspicion entertained by 
Thrifty Miller of his clerk’s sanity. 

“A legacy, eh? That's strange.” 

“Very strange.” 

“Ts it much ?” 

“That,” replied Thomas Mayple, “I would 
rather keep to myself.” 

“Who left it to you?” 

DS also, I would rather keep to my- 
self. 

“When do you come into it ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“All right,” said Thrifty Miller, “ we'll 
talk of this another time. Come to me to- 


“Til | 


night, at nine o’clock, when you'll find I’ve 
something very particular to say to you. In 
the meantime, you will draw out a list of 
every person who owes me money, and how 
much. 





I’m going to make a change that 





which bound them hand and foot to him. 
The power he wielded over them was appal- 
ling. Thomas Mayple handed him the list, 
and he ran his eye down it. 

“You've left a name out,” he said, “a 
very particular name.” 

“Whose ?” inquired Thomas Mayple. 

“Your own,” replied Thrifty Miller, with 
a malicious grin. ‘“ Why, Mayple, you owe 
me more than all these people put together ! 
You are a capital hand at accounts, and it is 
altogether inexcusable that you should have 
been so forgetful.” Thomas Mayple was 
silent, and Thrifty Miller drew a number of 
documents from the papers lying on the 
table, and began to finger them. “But 
though you may be forgetful, Mayple, I am 
not; I can’t afford to be. Here, under my 
thumb, are all your I.0.U.’s and bills—and 
here is a fair and complete statement of the 
money, with interest, you are indebted to 
me—all under my thumb, Mayple, all under 
my thumb!” 

“What's the use of them?” said Thomas 
Mayple. ‘You know I can’t pay you; you 
know I haven’t a shilling in the world.” 

“What! When you've just come into a 
fat legacy !” 

“Yes, yes,” said Thomas Mayple, awk- 
wardly, “I forgot that. There’s my legacy, 
of course, when I get it.” 
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« And when you come into it, you'll settle 
accounts with me.” 

“Yes, when I come into it. 
depend upon that. 
that you're rather hard on me? Here have 
I been slaving for you all my life, and I’m as 
poor asa church mouse, while you are rolling 
in money P 
“Rolling in money,’ 


You may 





? 


interposed Thrifty 


Miller, chuckling, “ rolling in money! What | 


a lovely bed to roll in, Mayple !” 

“ Rather hard, I should say.” 

“Not if it’s made of bank notes, Mayple. 
Then, think of the power it gives you.” 

“ Power to do what—to ruin people ?” 

Thrifty Miller poked his face close to the 
face of his clerk. 

“T’ve been suspecting this for some time,’ 
he snarled ; “but you had best be careful, 





? 


very careful ; if you turn upon me it will be | 


the worst day’s work you have ever done, and 
you shall live torue it. But you were speak- 
ing of the difference between you and me. 
Go on, Mayple, go on.” 

“Tt was only that it seems so hard you 
should be so rich and I so poor, and that you 
should talk of ruining me.” 

“Whose fault is it that you haven’t got a 
penny—except your legacy ; we mustn’t for- 
get that—whose fault but your own? Here 
have you been indulging all your life in 
luxuries, and living on the fat of the land, 
while I have been scraping and scraping, and 
living on a crust. It was the same when we 
were at school together, and it has been the 
same all through. And now, pay particular 
attention to what I’m going tosay. How you 
come out of this—whether I’m hard or soft 
on you—will depend upon yourself and upon 
no one else. I’m going to give up business, 
Mayple ; I’m going abroad to enjoy myself ; 
and there’s a lot of work to do before I shut 
up shop.” 

“And I’m to do it,” said Thomas Mayple. 

“And you're to do it,” echoed Thrifty 
Miller, nodding his head. 
me to show myself in the streets—that fellow 
Freeman is determined to hunt me down, 
and people have no gratitude. They scowl 
at me as though they'd like to break every 
bone in my body. The very policemen are 
against me, and I don’t believe they’d raise a 
finger to save me if I was assaulted. Do you 
understand all this ?” 

“Tt isn’t difficult,” said Thomas Mayple ; 
“ everybody hates you.” 

“You viper, you !” snarled Thrifty Miller. 
“But put it that way if it pleases you. 
What does it matter, so long as I’m rich? 


But doesn’t it strike you | 


“Tt isn’t safe for | 


Tu pay them out for hating me. When I 
leave this neighbourhood I shall put my 
house property into the hands of a sharp 
agent, and he shall show no mercy to those 
| who don’t pay their rent regularly. But 
there are debts owing to me which I can’t 
leave an agent to collect. They must be 
| collected before I go, and I must keep myself 
a prisoner in the house out of fear of the 
villain Freeman. You will have to do all 
the collecting. Do you hear?” 

“Yes, I hear.” 

“How I deal with you will depend upon 
how you deal with me in this matter. If 
you bring me in good returns you will reap 
the benefit ; if you come to me with a long 
face, and tell me that the people can’t pay, 
you shall smart for it.” 

“J will do my best, but if they can’t pay 
they can’t, You can’t get blood out of a 
stone.” 

“You can, you dog, if you squeeze it hard 
enough! None of those sayings for me—it 
won't do. I haven’t lived among these 
people for nothing—no more have you, and 
you know as well as I do that they wouldn’t 
pay a penny unless they were driven to it.” 

* And I am to drive them to it ?” 

“Yes, Threaten them with anything you 
can think of to frighten them into settling 
up. Squeeze them, Mayple, squeeze them!” 

“Scrape their bones,” said Thomas May- 
| ple, dreamily, thinking of the words used 
against him and his employer earlier in the 
| day. ‘Fling them into a pauper’s grave!” 

“What do I care,” snarled Thrifty Miller, 
“what becomes of them? There are two 
| wise maxims, Mayple, that you have lost 
sight of all your life, and that I have always 
kept in view. ‘Every man for himself,’ and 
‘Take care of number one.’ If you had 
borne those maxims in mind all your life, 
you might have been at this minute as rich 
as I am.” He stopped here suddenly, and 
gazed suspiciously at his clerk. “ Perhaps 
you are,” he said. 

“Perhaps I am what?” asked Thomas 
Mayple. 

“ As rich as I am.” 

Thomas Mayple put on a rueful expression. 
“T wish I was,” he muttered. 

“Listen one little minute,” said Thrifty 
| Miller, holding up the forefinger of his right 
| hand. “If you flatter yourself you are de- 
| ceiving me, you are mightily mistaken. Do 
| you suppose I believe a word about your 
legacy ?” 

“You don’t, eh ?” 
“Not a word, Mayple, not a word. 
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an invention of yours, to put me off the 
scent. If you’ve got money, you've stolen it 
from me, and as sure as you are standing 
alive before me, I'll put you in gaol for it. 
You know me by this time, and you know 
I am as good as my word.” 

“ Say as bad,” suggested Thomas Mayple. 

“Tt will be bad for you, old schoolfellow. 
I’ve not been asleep all the years you have 
been with me. I’ve watched you, Mayple, 
I’ve watched you very closely, and I know 
you have filched a bit here and a bit there, 
and that you have a secret hoard somewhere. 


It’s mine, you dog, mine! Not a shilling of | 


it belongs to you, and I'll make you refund 
it to the last farthing. That is why you 
have trumped up this story about the 
legacy.” 

“Give a dog a bad name, and hang him 
at once,” said Thomas Mayple. 

“You deserve to be hanged,” was Thrifty 
Miller’s rejoinder. “ Robbing a good master 
like me who has kept you out of the work- 
house.” 

“Talking about the workhouse,” said 
Thomas Mayple, who, for some reason of his 
own, did not appear anxious to put a stop to 
the unpleasant conversation, “do you know 
that old Mr. Meakin and his wife are 
there?” 

“What if they are? They should have 
looked after themselves better ; they should 
have thought of Number One.” 

‘** Perhaps you were too sharp for them.” 

“Perhaps I was, perhaps I was,” chuckled 
Thrifty Miller, rubbing his hands; “you 


won't find many sharper; not many, not | 


many.” 

“That’s true,” said Thomas Mayple, sen- 
tentiously ; “you're a match for any dozen.” 

“*T hope so, I hope so,” said Thrifty Miller 
joyously. “That is why I have got on so 
well. Spiders and flies, Mayple, spiders and 
flies.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“What do I mean? Why, that the world 
is full of them, and if you ain’t sharp enough 
and clever enough to be a spider you must 
be a fly.” 

“Old Meakin was a fly.” 

“Yes, you dog; yes.” 

“ And Rachel Lavender was a fly.” 

“ Yes, you dog; yes.” 

“ And Mrs. Porter was a fly.” 

“What a memory you've got! Yes, all 
flies, all flies.” 

“And you were the spider that pulled 
them limb from limb.” 

“ Look here,” cried Thrifty Miller, “ what 











are you up to with your unpleasant remarks? 
Take care I don’t pull you limb from limb.” 

“Qh! As for me,” said Thomas Mayple, 
“Tm not worth considering. I’m thinking 
of the others. What I have done I have 
done with my eyes open, I suppose.” 

‘“‘T suppose you have. You're deeper than 
I gave you credit for being, Mayple.” 

“And yet,” said Thomas Mayple, “it 
seems that I have only just woke up from a 
long and ugly dream.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes, indeed. I should like you to tell 
me, Thrifty Miller, if you knew I have been 
robbing you all these years why you did not 
put me into gaol long ago?” 

“Oh, you want to know that, do you?” 

ot Cy 

* Well,” said Thrifty Miller, throwing him- 
self back in his chair, ‘‘as we shall not have 
many more confidential conversations, and 
as there’s nobody by to hear what I say, I 
will be frank with you.” 

“You are very good,” murmured Thomas 


| Mayple. 


“Firstly, then, I don’t mind confessing to 
you that the proofs of your dishonesty were 
not quite complete. You have been so very 
sly, Mayple; so very, very sly! That is a 
compliment ; a very great compliment.” 

“Thank you. Are the proofs complete 
now ?” 

“T will take a leaf out of your book, 
Mayple, and reply as you replied to me 
when I asked you the amount of your sup- 
posed legacy, and when you come into it. 
As to whether my proofs are complete now, 
that I would rather keep to myself.” 

“You have other reasons for not putting 
me in gaol.” 

“You are right there, and I don’t mind 
letting you into the secret of the most impor- 
tant of them all. The fact is, it would have 
been difficult for me to obtain another clerk 
who could do as well as you have done the 
ticklish work you’ve had to do forme. You 
are altogether such a jovial, cheery person, 
you smile so brightly, your eye is so genial, 
your manners are so outwardly innocent and 
guileless, that the people trusted in you and 
had confidence in you. If I were a gambler 
I’d make a heavy bet, and win it, that there 
are plenty of my debtors who would not 
have put money in my pocket had they not 
believed that when the pinch came—as it 
did come to most of them—you would step 
in and say a good word for them which 
would make things all right. I don’t re- 
member,” said Thrifty Miller, contempla- 
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for them, or that you ever did make things 
right for them.” 

“T knew,” said Thomas Mayple, with a 
gloomy air, “ that it would have been entirely 
useless to try.” 

“Perhaps so; but I am speaking of the 
fact of what did happen, not of what did not 
happen. Did you ever get me to make 
things right for one of the foolish people— 
foolish is not the proper word to use; it 
should be dishonest—did you ever induce 


tively, “that you ever did say a good word | 


| 


me to forego my rights and say to one of my | 


debtors, ‘You plead that you can’t pay me 
the money you owe me; I'll make you a 
present of it?’” 

“Not one,” groaned Thomas Mayple, “not 
one! And my guileless manners and bright 
smile—Heaven forgive me for repeating your 
words !—have brought them to ruin.” 

“You may express the fact in whatever 
disagreeable terms you choose. They owed 
me money, and would have robbed me of it 
but for you. I know that I am not a fa- 
vourite in this neighbourhood, and that, as 





As he had done two or three times before 
in the course of the day, Thomas Mayple 
held his head between his hands and groaned. 
It was not the malice of his master that 
affected him; it was that he could not help 
admitting the justice and truth of the arrows 
flung at him. 

“T deserve,” he said in a low tone, “to be 
transported for life for what I have done.” 

“That you do,” said Thrifty Miller, cheer- 
fully, “and there are more unlikely things 
than that you will get what you deserve. 
Now take these books and the list you have 
prepared up into your room, and make your 
arrangements for commencing to-morrow 


| morning to get in the money that is owing 


you were kind enough to remind me a little | 


while ago, the people hate me. But take 
my word for it, they hate you in their secret 
hearts much more than they do me. I was 
always outspoken with them; they saw in 
my face what I meant; when I asked them 
for the money they owed me I spoke harshly 
to them—I admit it; I threatened them with 


| 


| 


to me. And don’t forget the warning I’ve 
given you—as you deal with me I will deal 
with you. Good night, Mayple, and plea- 
sant dreams to you.” 

As a matter of fact, Thomas Mayple’s 
dreams were the reverse of pleasant. Now 
he was looking into the pauper’s grave in 
which Mrs. Rickaby was buried, and Mrs. 
Rickaby’s white face was raised to his re- 
proachfully. Now he saw Rachel Lavender 
with a starving baby at her breast, and when 
he ran from her in despair he met Mrs. 
Porter and her children in rags, who 
clamoured to him for food. Now Mr. Meakin, 
in charity clothes, came imploring him, with 
tears running down his face, to intercede 
with the master of the workhouse, so that 


the law, with prison, with anything that | he and his old wife should not be separated 


would frighten them into paying. But you, 
Mayple, you were always so smooth and easy 
in your talk; you coaxed them into paying ; 
they could not resist your amiable ways; I 
dare say you made all sorts of promises to 
them, and comforted them with such sayings 
as, ‘Things are sure to come right,’ and 
‘You'll have a little bit of luck presently, 
you see if you don’t.’ What did you tell 
me just now—that you have just woke up 
from a long and ugly dream? You will find 
that it is the people you have been so friendly 
with who have just woke up from a long 
and ugly dream. They will make you feel 
it. If I am a wolf—oh, I know what they 
say of me!—they saw the wolf in me. J 
didn’t put on sheep’s clothing to deceive 
them; J didn’t lead them on with smooth 
words and coaxing ways till they found 
themselves—where did you say?—oh, in 
the workhouse. 
between us, and I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that your efforts to make a saint of 





| 


during the short time that remained to them 
on earth. Now he was flying through the 


| streets, followed by a mob of people scream- 


ing that he was a wolf in sheep’s clothing, 
and that they would pull him limb from 
limb. He fell plump into an open grave, 
and they all fell on the top of him, and he 
was plunged in darkness. Down he sank 
through the earth, down, down, till a flood 
of light almost blinded him, and he found 
himself on a ship sailing for the east end of 
London, where a large crowd of people, more 
friendly now and smiling, waited for him, 
and asked him in loud tones whether that 
was his ship that was coming home, and 
whether it would bring them good luck. 
“Yes,” he cried, “it is my ship, and it is 
going to bring you good luck.” With that 
he woke, and lay awake the rest of the 
night, revolving a plan in his mind, the 


That is just the difference | morality of which was decidedly objection- 
| able. 


Nevertheless, without regard to con- 
sequences, he determined to carry it out. 


yourself at my expense have not met with | “ Yes,” he cried, “I will make it up to them, 


success. How do you like all this, Mayple?” | and then I don’t care what becomes of me.” 











MARY MOFFAT. 
Br ALEXANDER H. JAPP, LL.D. 


GREAT German poet has told us that | studies, he found work in a nursery garden 
whenever he heard of any remark- | at Dukinfield. Here also he found sympathy 

able work done in the world, he was always | and aid in his studies, but along with them 
inclined to ask what of the woman who lay | the blessing of minds and hearts congenial 
hidden as an inspiring and sustaining force | in religious fellowship—a boon still more 
behind. And he had good reason. If he} prized. Mr. and Mrs. Smith saw that he 
had turned, in the proper spirit, to the | was not an ordinary young gardener, and 
records of mission work, he would have/ treated him as a member of their own 
found more ample justification for his ques-| family, with one result on which perhaps 
tion than in those to which he was most | they had hardly calculated. Their daughter 
prone to look. Women have not only in| Mary, some months Robert Moffat’s senior, 
this sphere approved themselves workers | was also strongly drawn to the young Scotch- 
and helpers, but leaders and inspirers, un-| man, as he to her. Her education had pre- 
wearied, courageous, invincible. On this| pared her to sympathise with him in his 
stage they have exhibited some of the cha-| most cherished thoughts and projects, as 








racteristics said to be special to men—resolu- 
tion, fearlessness, promptitude in action, 
power of command—without any sacrifice of 
the patience, tenderness, and devotedness of 
womanhood. Here, at all events, they have 
amply proved their rights to equality in 
honour as in service. 

In the whole range of missionary biography 
it is doubtful if a more striking case could 
be cited than that of Mary Moffat, the wife 
of the patriarchal Robert Moffat, who re- 
cently went to his rest full of years and of 
honours. 
much she was to him in all his works and 
hopes ; but the biography from the pen of 
their son, Mr. John S. Moffat, just issued,* 
satisfactorily fills up the outline. 
his wife it is impossible that Robert Moffat 
could have done all the work he did, or 
borne so long the brunt of the fight; and 
therefore it is but right that in a more ex- 
press fashion than is usual she should be set 
side by side with him in any record of their 
work. Without too much detail, as without 
exaggeration, Mr. Moffat presents us with a 
full-length portrait of his revered mother 
that well deserves to be studied in all its 
features. We can only aid a little in this 
result by an attempt hurriedly to limn the 
faintest miniature from the larger picture, 
and send all our readers who have the time 
and opportunity to look on that. 


It will be remembered by most readers | 


that when Robert Moffat, then a young 
gardener, because of his conversion, or 


“ Methodism” as they called it, lost the | 


favour of Mr. and Mrs. Leigh, of High 
Leigh, his employers, who had done so much 


to encourage him in his literary and scientific | 





We knew in a general way how | 


Without | 


sow young women in a similar position 
would have done. She had been piously 
|reared (her father was a Scotchman of a 
| covenanting stock, who had not forgotten 
| the old traditions of religious independence 
and strictness), and she had been educated at 
| the Moravian schoolat Fairfield, where she had 
spent some happy years. It is told of her 
that, while still in her teens, and when, owing 
to her father’s having left the chapel with 
which he had been connected, they attended 
| services in a carpenter’s shed, she was ever 
active and attentive to all. She often ar- 
ranged the benches and other furniture of 
the place to lessen the discomfort, found the 
hymns for strangers and invited people to 
attend, developing in this way the mis- 
sionary spirit and habits suited to it. Her 
parents seem to have shrunk from the idea 
of parting with her, and when Moffat’s mis- 
sionary plans were plainly declared, her 
father said decidedly that he could never 
consent to let her go to Africa. Then came 
a long discipline of waiting extending to 
nearly three years. Her heart was with 
Moffat, her thoughts constantly engaged in 
work with him among the heathen ; but she 
felt that her duty lay at home so long as her 
parents claimed her. On December, 1818, we 
find her thus writing, in the course of a long 
and touching letter to Moffat’s parents in 
Scotland :— 

“Previous to the arrival of these last 
| letters, my father had persisted in saying 
| that I should never have his consent to go ; 
my dear mother has uniformly asserted that 
| it would break her heart (as I have no sister, 
‘and she is far advanced in life): notwith- 
standing all this they both yesterday calmly 





. ; ‘resigned me into the hands of the Lord, 
* “The Lives of Robert and Mary Moffat. By their Son, | 
John S. Moffat. With portraitsand maps. T. Fisher Unwin. 


i declaring they durst no longer withhold 
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me. The idea of parting for ever from my 





In addition to the ordinary work of the 


beloved family appears almost too much for | missionary, Mr. Moffat had to act the part 


myself. 
get launched on the ocean before grief weighs 
me down; but such are my conv ictions of | 
duty, that I believe were I to remain here | 


Sometimes I think I shall never | of carpenter, blacksmith, builder, 


painter, 
gardener, a veritable “jack of all trades,” 

but master of most ; whilst Mrs. Moffat had 
todo much “menial” work, and endeavoured 


| 


another year, it would then be out of my | |from the first to impress the native women 
power to go, for I must sink under the | with cleanliness of habit, in which she was 


weight of an accusing conscience, when I | 
consider Robert’s peculiarly trying situation 
and the strong affection which he seems to 
bear to me. 
was exceedingly well and very happy in his 
work, but quite alone and seldom sees a} 
white face. The people are nearly all | 
Namaquas, and are very kind and affectionate | 
to him.” 

In September, 1819, she sailed from Eng- | 
land, and was married to Robert Moffat at | 


When he last wrote to me he | 


the Cape on the 29th of December, and as | 
indicating that still her father mourned over 


her absence, we find her writing to her 
brother John a few days later :— 
“Surely it ought to afford my father con- 


solation that Iam now united to a devoted | 
servant of God, one who counts not his life | 


dear to himself. 
I trust that they will hear that I am of some 
little use in the world. . . 
and never indulge any melancholy fears 
respecting me.” 

Her first experience of African travel was 
the journey to Latakoo, or Kuruman, as it 
was later named, across the Orange and Vaal 
Rivers in ox-waggons—all the more anxious 
for both that they were not certain that they 
would be allowed to stop there, “the Go- 
vernor having till now withheld his assent.” 
But she can record that “no disaster was 
met with, and that her satisfaction and 
happiness are complete.” Notwithstanding 
the uncertainty of their position, they at once 
settled down to work. 

“You can hardly conceive,” she writes 
home, “how I feel when I sit in the house 
of God, surrounded with the natives ; though 
my situation may be despicable and mean 
indeed in the eyes of the world, I feel an 
honour conferred upon me which the highest 
of the kings of the earth could not have 
done me; and add to this seeing my dear 
husband panting for the salvation of the 
people with unabated ardour, firmly re- 
solved to direct every talent which God 
has given him to their good and His glory. 
Iam happy, remarkably happy, though the 
present place of my habitation is a single 
vestry-room with a mud wall and a mud 
floor.” 


They can hear of me, and | 


Cheer their hearts | 


| also a mistress. A little later than this Mrs. 
| Moffat writes: “ You may form some idea 
| of what missionaries in Africa have to put 
their hands to when I tell you that Robert 
was a fortnight every day up to the middle 
in water cutting thatch for the house.” As 
| yet, however, not one of the missionary 
party knew the language—not even Moffat— 
well enough to converse with anything like 
ease. But she speedily detected the best 
| side of the people, and perceived how she 
|might act upon them. “They are good- 
tempered in general, happy and easy, and 
dance and sing a good deal.” Previous 
labourers had not met with success; the 
people had destroyed and stolen from them 
fearlessly. Moffat’s character and methods 
in time enabled him to triumph over these 
propensities, and the Government  con- 
sented to his establishing a permanent station 
at Kuruman, which remained his head-quar- 
ters to the end—the point from which he 
made memorable excursions into the interior 
and to the tribes on all sides, of many 
of which he has himself given full accounts, 
familiar to all who are interested in mission 
work. Mrs. Moffat was always at his side. 
“We think it essential to health,” she writes 
to her brother in August, 1822, “to take a 
trip now and then, and it is a rule of mine 
that, when my husband goes with the waggon 
for more than two days, I go with him, 
unless circumstances render it very improper. 
If he goes alone, he does not take care of 
himself, and will not be at the trouble to 
make himself comfortable ; and I think he 
had enough of that sort of life in Nama- 
qualand.” 

But many years did not pass without trials 
and troubles. There were Mantatee mas- 
sacres, invasions of various kinds, frightful 
bloodshed, sorrowful destruction ; but Moffat’s 
prudence and foresight sufficed to ward off 
from the station and from the tribes nearest 
to him the worst that might have happened. 
Good came out of evil, for the people came 
more thoroughly to know him and to trust 
him. ‘Mrs. Moffat even spoke of them almost 
worshipping him now, and from that moment 
some evidence of spiritual fruit began to 











appear. Often had she almost despaired at 





















the labour of years that had been given 


without any apparent result of the kind | 
most desired. But they had truly sown in | 


faith. Writing home to her father at this 
time, we find her saying :— 

“To hear of the steady and growing piety 
of these sable children of Adam, together 
with the increase of Divine knowledge in 
the minds of others, must be reviving to the 
hearts of all who love the cause, but espe- 
cially to such as are so nearly connected 
with this mission as yourself. Our gracious 
God has been very condescending to spare 
the lives of his unworthy servants to witness 
some fruits of missionary labour—a felicity 
we frequently despaired of enjoying in this 
lower world, where crosses and disappoint- 
ments seemed to form so large a proportion 
in our cup. We now often wish you could 
be with us to witness for yourself what we 
see. ... The converts are going on well, 
and though the general commotion in the 
minds of the people has in a great measure 


subsided, we have solid reason to believe | 


that there are many persons who are the 
subjects of an abiding conviction of their 
position as sinners before God, and are in 
the constant and diligent use of the means 


of grace, which we doubt not will be effectual | 


through the Spirit in leading them to the 
Saviour of sinners. The Spirit of God has 
commenced his operations, and surely He 
will go on.” 

The chief hindrances that now met them 
arose from the unsettled condition of the 
people from the incursions of other maraud- 
ing tribes. Amidst all the turmoil, “ wars 
and rumours of wars” on every hand, and 


whilst Mr. Moffat was absent on a journey | 


into the interior, Mrs. Moffat writes : “I feel 


my solitude very much. I feel a satisfaction in | 


sacrificing my dear husband’s company when 


Ireflect that it is for the cause of Christ, and | 
I feel persuaded that these journeys into 


the interior are of enormous importance to 
the kingdom of God, as they prepare the 
way for the spread of the gospel.” 

Moffat was absorbed in his labours, tra- 
velling now here, now there, absent for 
months at a time, and as the years passed, Mrs. 
Moffat had added to her cares those of a 
family and was unable now to accompany 
him as before. She had found a valuable 
nurse in the child of an alien tribe, whom 
Mr. Moffat in pity had saved from being 
buried alive with her dead mother. From 
all chances and changes she had the wit to 
gather and to lay up lessons for the future. 


Moffat undertook an expedition to the bor- | 
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|ders of the Kalihar: desert that he might 
be perfectly alone with the Bechuanas, to 
become familiar with the language; and 
during this time Mrs. Moffat’s lonely life was 
brightened by tokens of much good seed 
sown around her And it was well that she 
had learned to bear solitude and had mastered 
the art of ox-waggon travel; for in those 
earlier days, as the children grew up, the 
question of education became pressing ; and 
in 1833, she actually journeyed alone to the 
Cape, with the double purpose of seeing her 
two little girls) who were at school there, 
and of bringing up from the coast a large 
quantity of printing material which otherwise 
would have been many months in finding its 
way from Port Elizabeth to Kuruman. “It 
was, of course, no pleasing task,” she tells 
her friend Mrs. Roby, “ to take such a jour- 
ney alone; but it appeared to us that we 
| were bound in duty to separate for that time. 
.... My journey was exceedingly pros- 
| perous, nothing worthy of the name of an 
accident having taken place, though tne 
waggons had extraordinary weight upon 
them. My travelling company of servants 
consisted of five Bechuana men and one Hot- 
tentot as drivers, leaders and loose cattle- 
drivers, and a girl to nurse my baby. In 
| one of these men, Paul, one of the first con- 
verts, I had great comfort. Not having my 
husband with me I had occasion to put the 
more confidence in him, and truly it was not 
misplaced. He proved himself faithful, did 
everything in his power to make me comfort- 
able, and managed the rest of them admir- 
ably.” 

Her power of attracting the devotion of 
these Bechuanas, both men and women, and 
of governing them, was something very re- 
markable, and amounted almost to a distinct 
gift, otherwise it would hardly have been 
possible for her to have gone on long journeys 
alone with comfort, as she did again and 
again. A few years later, owing to many 
burdens and anxieties, her health failed, and 
the doctor ordered her to the coast. Moffat 
had just been projecting another itinerary in 
the interval of his hard labours of translat- 
ing and printing. She would not listen to 
any suggestion that he should lose time by 
accompanying her a step farther than it 
could be shown that their paths really lay 
together. Her party had passed the Vaal dry- 
shod, but when they reached the Orange 
River they found it in flood, and had to sit 
down on the banks and wait patiently for 
days and weeks :—“ I was in company with 
Mr. Hume, who rendered me every possible 


| 
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assistance, but my health being in such a 
delicate state, I could not but suffer much 
from the extreme heat and exposed situation, 
and was severely tried. Frequently were 
we tantalised with the prospect of being able 
to ride through ‘to-morrow,’ but as sure as 
to-morrow came the river rose again, till all 
hope was gone, and we came at last to the 
coriclusion to cross on a raft..... There 
were eighteen waggons altogether, and with 
hard labour we got everything over that 
dreadful river in less than three days without 
a single accident. How much have we to be 
thankful for! and it was gratifying to find 
that, for all I had endured, I was no worse, 
but rather better. Perhaps being obliged to 
take it easily was in my favour.” 

Left alone at the station during Moffat’s 
frequent absences—for when advised to go 
home for his health he preferred to seek 
change of scene in the interior—she never 
faltered, but laboured on among the people. 
During one of these absences she had set 
forth to the Cape to meet a child returning 
from England, and in writing to Moffat from 
Port Elizabeth, she says :— 

“T now begin to fear that I shall not be 
home to receive you, which grieves me very 
much. . . . Well, patience must have its per- 
fect work. We commenced this sort of suf- 
fering in Dukinfield Nursery, and it looks as 
if we should continue much in such feelings 
to the end of our lives. The last six months 
have been very trying in this respect—all 
things dark and obscure. My mind has been 
like a bow at full stretch; you and Living- 
stone at one end, Mary and Betsy at the other. 
I felt sometimes as if the string were too tight, 
but I was wonderfully sustained.” 

For some years more the work went on 
with but little interruption. The station had 
become the centre of a large area of activity. 
But the loneliness and isolation would have 
tried most women. The failing health of 
both Mr. and Mrs. Moffat compelled a visit 
to England in 1838, which, filled up with 
duties—the printing and proof-reading of 
his Sechwana New Testament among them 
—lasted till 1841. Then they returned to 
Kuruman, to repeat, with variations, the 
story of the former period. Two of the 
most notable incidents in this later epoch 
were another journey to the Cape, and a 
visit paid to her son and daughter, David 
Livingstone and his wife, at Chonwane. Her 
mother-heart was anxious about the daughter, 
now enduring sickness and hardship in a new 
mission. She would not take away her hus- 
band from his work, so she availed herself of 














the escort of an accompanying native hunt- 
ing-party, taking with her the three younger 
children. The object of her journey to the 
Cape was to meet her elder son Robert, who 
was returning in ill-health from Glasgow, 
where he had broken down in the course of 
his missionary studies—a heavy task which, 
in face of difficulties, she successfully accom- 
plished. Moffat was now more closely en- 
gaged than ever at translation, so much so 
that Mrs. Moffat writes :—“He would fain 
let everything of a secular kind alone, and 
purchase for our wants; but this is so pre 
carious in this dry country, that it seems a 
pity not to use our fine garden; besides 
which, the work in it is certainly conducive 
to his health, however irksome he may feel 
it at the time; and chiefly on this account I 
persuade him to go on cultivating the ground. 
He has for some time past—nearly a year— 
been troubled with a peculiar affection— 
sound or noise like a buzzing or boiling up of 
waters in the head, and loss of sleep.” In spite 
of this, recurring at intervals, Mr. and Mrs. 
Moffat remained at Kuruman till 1870, when 
they found themselves surrounded by a band 
of young workers fitted to take their place, 
among whom was one of their own sons. 
Mary Moffat did not long enjoy the rest and 
quiet of home. She died in 1872. Her 
mind, we are told, for three or four days 
previously, occasionally wandered, but always 
in the right direction—the Redeemer’s reign 
among the heathen, the printing of the Sech- 
wana Scriptures, Kuruman, and the Bechu- 
anas :— 


“Though all unwont to roam, 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home.” 


Her son surely does not claim too much 
for her when he writes :—‘‘ There was much 
of Spartan fortitude, or rather, perhaps, of 
the martyr spirit in Mary Moffat, which 
strove with her intense and womanly love 
for her own kindred.” We have tried, by 
means of separate incidents and extracts 
from her letters, to convey some sense of 
her character and the spirit in which she 
lived and worked, rather than to recount 
the detailed events of her heroic life. For 
these our readers must go to the Memoirs. 
But even from our brief sketch it will be 
seen how her devotion informed her in- 
tellect and character ; how, as she grew in 
heroic courage and power of rule, her wo- 
manly tenderness and Christian self-denial 
increased. She well deserves to be held 
forth as an example and encouragement to 
Christian women in these days. 






















MIGRATION. 


EE the bird-flocks flying 
To over-sea land, 
All sorrowful hieing 
From Gauthiod’s strand ; 
The wild winds are sending 
Their wailings abroad, 
Our flight whither tending ? 
Who points us the road ? 
The aerial voyagers cry unto God. 





We leave full of sadness With chaplet of roses 
Scandinavia’s shore, Over locks of gold, 
The days of our gladness The midnight reposes 
Are numbered and o’er, On woodland and wold ; 
On the Linden’s bosom For sweet joyous dreaming, 
Our nests were swayed, Ah! never we slept, 
With each fragrant blossom Our slumber but seeming, 
The night-wind played— Glad vigil we kept 
Now to lands all unknown our long Till from the warm twilight the bright 
flight is made. morning leapt. 


XIV— 42 
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Where green boughs are spreading 
Above the brown mound, 
The moss-rose is shedding 
Its fragrance around. 
Now oak-leaves are falling, 
The roses are blown, 
The north wind is calling, 
The zephyrs are flown, 
With flowers of the white frost the May field is strewn. 



































Then why should we linger ? 
The lessening pole, 
Of short days the bringer, 
Is quenching bright Sol. 
Then cease we our grieving 
For all faded things, 
The grave we are leaving, 
For God gave us wings, 
Then speed us, old ocean, each traveller sings. 


Each other thus cheering 
The voyage is o’er, 
And lo, they are nearing 
A new-world’s bright shore ; 
The lime-tree is waving 
Its green leafy cope, 
The streamlet is laving 
The myrtle-clad slope, 
The dales mingle music of gladness and hope. 


If fate steal thy pleasure, 
If autumn winds blow, 
Oh, soul, grasp thy treasure ; 
For summer suns glow, 
Beyond the far harbour, 
Beyond the dark grave, 
Birds sing in each arbour 
An undying stave, 
The sun of the morning sinks not ‘neath the wave. 
From the Swedish of Stagnelius. 3 
J. B. WHYTE. 

















OUR BURDEN 


OUR BLESSING. 


By SAMUEL COX, D.D. 


“Every man shall bear his own burden.””—Ga.aTIans VI. 5. 


S that a doom or a benediction? Com- 
monly, I think, we take it as a doom— 
as the sentence of a judge who may be just, 
but is assuredly hard and austere. We do 
not deny that we have many consolations 
under the cares and sorrows of life, and are 
sustained by many bright hopes; but we 
take no pleasure, find no comfort, in our bur- 
den itself. At the best we are content to 
bear it, if it be God’s will; but we often wish 
that it were not His will, that He would gra- 
ciously lift our burden from our back and 
leave us to pursue our way in peace. 

Now we shall never know the true peace, 
never gain an unfailing consolation and sup- 
port, till we can see that our burden is itself 
a blessing, till we are quite as sure that it is 
as good of God to impose it upon us as it is 
good of Him to relieve us from it. And Iam 
bold enough to think that, if you will listen 
toreason, I can shew you that our burden is our 
blessing, and our doom our benediction. At 
all events, I will try to give you this great 
comfort under the toils, cares, and griefs of 
life. And it will be best, I think, to begin 
on the lower plane of our business and family 
burdens, and so to rise to the burdens by 
which our spiritual life is exercised and tried. 

1. It is natural for us to think that he is the 
happy man of business, the most capable and 
successful, whose affairs run smoothly and 
prosperously, who finds a thriving market 
for his wares, whose connections grow and 
expand without a check, and who counts a 
larger balance at his banker’s every year. 
Could we choose for ourselves, I am afraid we 
should most of us choose to prosper and grow 
rich without much toil, or worry, or care, to 
live easily and sumptuously, to spend unlabo- 
rious days. Yet if we have lived-to any pur- 
pose, we surely must have discovered before 
this the truth of the copy-book maxim, that 
appearances are deceptive, that what looks best 
often proves worst for us. If we have con- 
sidered our own hearts and the facts of ex- 
perience, we surely have found out that it is 
not the smooth conduct of prosperous affairs, 
but the struggle with difficulties which makes 
the good man, and even the good man of 
business, which really trains him and develops 


his powers. A farmer with plenty of capital | 


and able to command such weather as he 
wished, might stand very well with his 
banker, but would hardly be respected as a 
wary and accomplished husbandman among 
his weather - beaten neighbours of the 


market. As we ali know, it is the 
battle with adverse conditions, the making 
the most of simple or scanty means, the hav- 
ing to face bad weather and adverse condi- 
tions and disastrous changes, which develop 
sagacity, forethought, skill, and turn out the 
sagacious farmer, the experienced and accom- 
plished husbandman. Necessity is the mother 
of health and strength, as well as of invention. 
It is as we conquer difficulties, and endure 
adversities with a cheerful patience ; it is as 
we force our way through thickets of opposi- 
tion ; it is as we rise by manifold effort of 
brain and heart and hand, though the whole 
world conspire to keep us down, that we 
acquire character, force, largeness and eleva- 
tion of spirit. In fine, burdens are often 
blessings in disguise. 

Take another illustration. Here is a man 
who has “come in” for a good fortune and a 
good business. He has not “made” either 
the one or the other. Those who did make 
the business, who watched and nurtured it 
from a tiny seed to a great tree with many 
branches, nourished and organized it so wisely 
that, even after they are gone, it continues, 
at least for a time, to grow and thrive and 
bring forth fruit well-nigh of itself. The 
man has no serious difficulties to encounter, 
no rubs, no hardships, no heart-tormenting 
cares. He lives at his ease, carelessly, 
luxuriously—drives down to his counting- 
house now and then, but gives most of his 
time to pleasure or to self-pleasing pursuits. 
Is he likely to be either a good man or 
a good man of business? It is nothing 
short of a miracle if he is. How should he 
feel the gravity of life, its solemn responsi- 
bilities, or even its true joys? For want of a 
burden he is only too likely to leave the 
straight path. With nothing to bear, nothing 
to conquer, and not much to do, he grows in- 
dolent, self-indulgent, fastidious, perhaps hy- 
pochondriacal ; and, because he has no other 
burden, becomes a burden to himself. But 
here is another man who has had to “ begin 
life for himself.” Under the pressure of 
necessity, he has been industrious, frugal, 
temperate, contriving ; he knows all the ins 
and outs of his work ; he has mastered the 
secrets of his craft, studied his markets, 
| adapted himself to the time, won a good 
/name, inspired his neighbours with respect 
|for his ability, with confidence in his trust- 
| worthiness. In short, his burdens have made 
'a man of him, and a true man of business. 
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He is likely to succeed, ‘ata to be happy in 
his success. Up to a certain point, let us 
say, he has succeeded. He has a good and 
growing business, a considerable capital em- 
barked in it, a comfortable home, a family 
trained in habits similar to his own. If you 
set such an one talking of his past career, 
you soon find that he sees how much he 
owes to his burdens. He will tell you 
himself that he thanks God for the very | 
difficulties he once found it so hard to) 
bear; for the obstacles which stood in 
his way, but which he has surmounted. If 
he is a thoughtful Christian man, he will also | 
acknowledge that he has gained in character, 
in judgment, in patience, in energy of will, 
in faith in God, in charity with his neigh- | 
bours, by the very trials and hardships he 
has had to endure. Nothing, indeed, is more 
common than to hear “a self-made man | 
refer boastfully, or thankfully, to the dis- 
advantages, the unfavourable conditions, 
which he has overcome, and confess that but 
for these, and his resolute struggle with them, 
he would never have been the man he is. 

But now a new danger besets him. For | 
he is very apt to think that, though past | 
burdens have been good for him, no fresh | 
burden ought to be imposed upon him. God’s 
schooling or discipline has been very happily 
successful so far ; he has learned all his best 
lessons from it: but surely he may now be | 
let out of school and have no more lessons to | 
learn. That is to say, this strong man, this 
man whom God has made strong that he | 
— help to carry the burdens of the world, | 

who owes his best happiness to his atead- | 
wants to be | 


| 








| 


fast endurance of burdens, 
released from his true work, denied his best 
happiness! Suppose that, after many thriv- | 
ing years, “a bad time comes ;” he sees his | 
capital ebbing away, his trade declining, his 
prospect overcast: and how apt he is to 
lose heart, or to grow impatient, to feel 
that it is not fair that, after so many years 
of faithful toil, he should be vexed with care 
and the fear of loss. Perhaps the very worst 
that can befall him is that he should have to 
live and work as he lived and worked twenty 
or thirty years ago; but even this seems an 
intolerable burden to him. And it will be an 
intolerable burden unless he take it as from 
the hand of God, and feel that God is once 
more taxing his strength and patience for his 
good. But if he does thus take it, his burden 
will once more become his blessing. He will 
draw auguries of hope from his past expe- 
rience. e will say, “ After all, I owe what 
is best in me, and the truest satisfactions I 











have known, to the conflict with difficult and 


adverse conditions. I should never have 
been the man I am but for being compelled 
to labour and think, to plan and endure. 
And these new troubles and adversities may 
make me a better man than I am—there is 
plenty of room for that—wiser, more patient 
and considerate, more sensible of my need of 


/God and His comforts, more ready to part 


with the world I must soon leave, more fit to 
enjoy the world on which I must soon enter.” 
Put a heavy burden on a man’s back and 
at once he begins to feel his feet, to consider 
the road he has to tread ; he begins to brace 


| and call up all his energies for the task, to 


augment his strength by using it, to study 
the shortest path to his end, to avail himself 
of the best help he can get. And God, with 


| wise and loving hand, imposes heavy burdens 


on us, and hard to be borne, that we may 
feel our feet and keep our path, and grow in 
strength, and take His help, and go the 
shortest way home. To business men He 
| gives business troubles and cares, that they 
may feel business to be duty, ‘that they 
may go to it as to a task which He has set 
them, that they may serve Him in it by 
serving their neighbours, and not to secure 
| wealth and the means of self- indulgence at 
the cost of their neighbours. The stronger 
, they are and the more patient, the heavier are 
the burdens they often have to bear. What 
else are they strong and patient for ? and how 
| can they complain of the honour God puts 
upon them when, by bearing the burdens 
which He appoints for them, they grow still 
more patient and strong ? 

God puts honour upon them ; yes, and men 
| honour them too. Look round you and con- 
| sider whom you honour most! The rich 
prosperous man without a care ; or his poor 
toilworn neighbour, who struggles manfully 
under a weary weight of cares? The lady 
lapped in luxury, or the poor widow who, 
driven by chill blasts from her cosy nest and 
the warm wings of protecting love, gathers her 
scanty robe about her and cheerfully confronts 
the world, earning her bread with unaccus- 
tomed hands? The millionaire whose only 
toil is that of investing his gains, or the 
broken trader who patiently retrieves the 
ruined industry of years, and pays his hope- 
less creditors the last penny that he owes? 
When we meet with bright untroubled 
prosperity, rolling by on soft cushions and 
swift wheels, we may lift our hats and thank 
God that, in a world so worn with care and 
toil, some are exempted from its anxieties 
and pains. But when we meet those who 
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cares, and labour patiently at an ill-paid task 
with hands that ache and bleed, and go 
steadfastly on their way beneath a burden 
which bows them well-nigh to the dust,—O, 
then, we lay our very hearts at their feet, 
and thank God that in this toilsome care- 
worn world there is something better and 
nobler than prosperity and success. Ancient 
words of benediction recur to our memories 
with new meaning and force, and we say, 
** Blessed are the poor, blessed are the meek, 
blessed are the sorrowful ; for in very deed 
they do inherit the earth, or what is best in 
it ; and theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 

The burden which is our help, is also our 
honour. 


2. Consider our domestic or family life. | 


Most parents, I think, try to be just and 


kind ; but how many of them, do you sup-| 


pose, frame and cherish a conscious and dis- 
tinct ambition to become perfect parents— 
perfect father, perfect mother? Not many, 
it may be feared. Yet, because God, the 
Father of us all, is perfect in all His relations, 
He would have us to become perfect as 
parents, that we may be perfect as men. 
And He seeks to make us perfect by the 
responsibilities and cares which the parental 
relation involves. 

Whatever else, or more, a family may be, 
no one will deny that it is a burden. The 
father’s broad shoulders take a new weight 
with every child that is born tohim. He 
must work harder ; he must think and plan, 
and strive not for himself alone, but that he 
may feed, clothe, and educate his children. 
Most of you fathers have, no doubt, felt at 
times how heavy this load is ; how sharp and 
painful is the pressure of the anxieties it 
entails. But you have also felt how this 
burden is your help and blessing. For your 
children’s sake you rule and deny yourselves. 
You know very well that if you would have 
them grow up with good habits, your habits 


must be good ; that you cannot expect them | 
to be punctual, orderly, temperate, industri- | 


ous, considerate, kind, if you are unkind, 
thoughtless, indolent, passionate, disorderly, 
irregular. That you may train them in the 
way they should go, you try to keep the 
right way, to set them a good example. And 
thus they help you to acquire the very habits 
which make your own life sweet and pure, 
to keep the only course which leads to peace 
on earth or in heaven. Your burden is your 
benediction. 

But you may be good, without being per- 
fect, parents ; and to make you perfect, God 


shew a cheerful face under their weight of | permits new troubles to befall you, imposes 





new burdens upon you. Despite your good 
| example and careful training, some of your 
children (let us suppose so cruel a case) do 
/not turn out what you wish them to be: 
they are lazy, though you have tried to make 
them industrious ; self-pleasing, though you 
have taught them self-denial; passionate 
and ungovernable, though you have striven 
to make them temperate and obedient ; or 
even vicious, though you have done your 
utmost to keep them pure. And as the sad 
conviction grows on you that your labour 
has been lost, that they are settling into the 
very habits from which you would have 
made any sacrifice to preserve them, your 
| heart fails you, and you almost give up the 
hope of reclaiming them. This new burden 
is, you say, heavier than you can bear. 

Oh, weak and faithless that we are! Oh, 
thankless and inobservant! Though every 
past burden has helped us, no sooner is a 
new and strange burden laid on us than we 
declare it beyond our strength. How does 
God prove Himself the perfect Father # 
What is it that we most admire in His pater- 
nal goodness ? Is it that He sits among His 
unfallen children, shedding a heavenly bliss 
| into their pure obedient hearts? Is it not, 
| rather, that He comes into this fallen world 
to dwell with us—His prodigal and unthank- 
| ful children—to suffer in and for our sins, to 
bear our sorrows, to pursue us with His 
loving-kindness and tender mercy? Is it 
not, rather, that He will not cease to hope 
for us, however hopeless and wicked we 
may be; that He lavishes His love upon us, 
even when we do not love Him, and saves 
and conquers us at last by a goodness which 
has no limit, and will not be repelled? And 
how shall we be perfect as our Father in 
heaven is perfect, unless we, too, bear the 
burdens of the weak and erring, patiently 
endure the ingratitude of the thankless, and 
overcome the evil of the wicked with our 
good? How shall you, fathers and mothers, 
become, and prove yourselves, perfect 
parents if you can only love the children 
that love you, if you cannot be patient with 
the disobedient, if you cannot take thought 
and pains to bring back those who have gone 
astray ¢ 

This new terrible burden of sorrow and 
care is a new honour which God has put 
upon you, a new call to perfection. It is 
because you are strong that He asks you to 
| bear the infirmities of the weak. It is 
| because you are capable of the most heroic 
tasks of love that He taxes your love, and, 
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by taxing, strengthens and deepens it. It 
is because you have latent resources of wis- 
dom, which will be developed by thought and 
care for the erring, that He compels you to 
study how you may best save them from 
theirsins. Take your burden as from God, 
bear it in His spirit, look to Him for courage, 
guidance, steadfastness ; and at last, by the 
sufferings of wounded love and disappointed 
hope, you will be made perfect, and find a 
blessing even in the burden most intolerable 
to a parental heart. 

3. Finally: it is in our outward crosses, 
in the cares and troubles of our commercial 
and domestic relations, that it is hardest for 
us to recognise the love and goodness of 
God. When our cares and sorrows are more 
inward and spiritual, their bearing on our 
moral life, the help they yield toward making 
us complete in virtue and in holiness, is 
much more clear and obvious. In this in- 
terior spiritual region nothing is more com- 
mon than to see the rod of judgment trans- 
formed into the sceptre of mercy, and to 
discover that the strokes by which we are 
chastened of God are only, as an old writer 
expresses it, “the secret and dissembled 
favours of His affection.” In this region the 
connection between “burdens” and “ bless- 
ings” is so obvious, so familiar, that one 
hardly knows what illustrations to select. 

But take, for one example, the burden of 
mystery which lies on the sacred page. Most 
thoughtful men have felt its weight; in 
these days, indeed, it is hardly possible to 
escape its pressure. When we seek to ac- 
quaint ourselves with the truth, which is 
one, lo! we find it manifold ; the simple and 
sincere Word bristles with paradox and con- 
tradiction; it opens up depths we cannot 
fathom, and suggests problems we cannot 
solve. Yet is not this burden a veritable 
blessing ? If the inspired Word were simple 
and plain throughout—if it were level to the 
meanest understanding, and disclosed its in- 
most secrets to the most cursory and fugitive 
attention, could we study and love it as we do? 

Or take that profound compunction for 
sin which at times rends and breaks our 
hearts. When we discover that we have 
basely offended against a Love which only 
grows more tender and pitiful the more we 
offend against it; or when we wake up from 
some treacherous illusion of the fleshly mind 
and learn that we have been betrayed into a 
crime against the Divine Purity which should 
have been impossible to us, and which even 
we ourselves would have thought impossible 








in our saner moods; what sorrow, what life. 


shame is comparable with that, what so 
searching and so immedicable? what bur- 
den is so heavy, so galling, so intolerable ? 
Yet, by the mysterious grace of God, even 
this burden may become a help to us, even 
this sorrow, immedicable as it seems, may 
bring healing with it; for it may make us 
humble, penitent, vigilant. It may constrain 
us to hate evil with a more perfect hatred, 
and to oppose it with a more patient and 
enduring energy. Our sorrow may work life 
in us, and not death; our shame may prove 
a saving shame and bring us to honour. 

Or take that other burden of the Chris- 
tian life, than which none is more common 
—the burden of unsatisfied aspirations 
and desires. Because God is good and pure, 
unselfish and kind ; because, in one word, He 
is perfect, we also long to be perfect, to con- 
quer self, to rise into the purity and charity 
without which we cannot see Him as He is, 
nor be satisfied with His likeness. And for a 
little while, perhaps, we think the task, 
though hard, not impossible; the aim, 
though high, not unattainable. But our 
dream soon passes, or our ideal soon rises 
into lofty and remote heights, inaccessible 
to our gross weary feet. We meant to be 
unselfish, yet we are perpetually looking on 
our own things, and not on those of our 
neighbour. We long to be pure, and yet a 
slight temptation suflices to cloud and defile 
our hearts. We are determined to be chari- 
table, and yet at the first provocation we 
quarrel with a friend, or we injure one who 
has injured us, instead of returning good for 
evil ; and we feel the burden of our weak- 
ness—feel it bitterly. The contrast between 
our lofty aims and our low performances, 
our heavenly aspirations and our earthly life, 
humbles us to the dust. And it is well for 
us, my brethren, that it does. The burden 
that thus humbles us has been a blessing 
indeed ; for it is the lowly whom God exalts. 
This is that emptiness which He has promised 
to fill. We are never so near heaven as 
when we bend before God, acknowledging 
our weakness, confessing our sin. It is 
when we thus come back to Him, and say, 
“Father, we have sinned,” that He falls on 
our neck and kisses us, and makes us wel- 
come to the best He has. 

Our whole life, then, is a bearing of bur- 
dens ; but the burdens we have to bear are, 
or may be, our help and our honour. When 
we come to unpack their contents, we find 
in them “treasures which wax not old,” 
benedictions which are the very life of our 




















NORTHERN HERRING-CURERS. 


By Mrs. GEORGE CUPPLES. 


NE afternoon, late in June, 
two young fisher-girls be- 
longing to the little pic- 
turesque Village of Pitten- 
weem, situ- 
ated on the 
north side 
of the Frith 
of Forth, 
might have 
been seen 
standing in 

the doorway of 

a little cottage on 
the slope, in earnest 

/ conversation. By 

| their furtive glances 

‘towards the little har- 

bour, lying down be- 

low, it was plainly per- 
ceptible that everything was not so open and 
above-board as it ought to have been, con- 
sidering they were both the daughters of 
worthy men, elders of their respective 
churches, and known to be well deserving 
of the honour. One could also easily make 
out that Jeanie Melville, the elder of the 
two girls, was of a stronger character than 

Martha Muir, and that what the former had 

set her heart upon attaining, the latter would 

in the end consent to. 

In her haste to be rich, Jeanie had con- 
ceived the idea that she would go out this 
particular autumn to the herring-fishery at 
one of the northern stations, and in spite of 
the hard work and rough life, would hire 
herself to one of the herring-curers for the 





A Packer. 





season, and then returning home with the 
coveted “arles” as well as the money to be 
made per barrel, expend it on her marriage 
outfit. 

Both of the girls, though still in their 
teens, were engaged to be married, and were 


| busy preparing for the happy event, against 


the time when their affianced should return 
from the two-years’ voyage to foreign ports 
before settling down as pilots. Though 
Martha was dazzled by the thought of the 
pretty crockery-ware she could then buy, and 
the extra articles for her “ plenishing,” she 
still “‘ swithered ” about taking the step, feel- 
ing sure her old grandfather would object to 
her doing so. Since her father had married his 
second wife, Martha had always lived with 
her grandfather, and up to this time had been 
most dutiful and obedient, taking her full 
share of the work of the household along 
with her widowed aunt, who was not of the 
| fisher fraternity but a “stranger” and de- 
spised accordingly, only she was so gentle and 
unobtrusive that her presence was tolerated 
for the sake of her only child, wee Davie, 
and the apple of his grandfather’s eye. 
Getting provoked at last by Martha’s want 
of determination, Jeanie Melville turned on 
her heel with a “ Weel, Martha, if ye want 
to bide at home, dide, but I never thought ye 
were such a coward. I’ve heard say that 
your ain mither was as prood and determined 
a woman as ever was seen in this village ; 
she was head o’ her hoose, but this will never 
be said o’ her daughter. Yell be saying ‘ by 





your leave’ to Jim an ye git him,” and with 
a disdainful toss of her head and a flash from 
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her dark eye, Jeanie Melville took a step 
outward into the drizzling rain. 

“Stop!” said Martha, pulling her back, 
feeling the impatient scorn; for in all the 
fishing villages the woman considers herself 
the head of the house, and nowhere is this 
more the case than on the Frith of Forth. 










active pre- 
paration 
forall concerned, 
each hoping for 
a lucky fishing- 
season. Careful housewives 
looking forward to extra 
freedom from care during 
winter ; young lasses pray- 
ing for the success of their 
sweethearts’ boats, for on it 
depends whether they will be married this 
year or have it postponed till next. The 
men standing by the harbour wall had 
been, in spite of the steady rain, com- 
paring and calculating about crews and 
barrels, with reminiscences of great hauls of 
former years, when “the matties” were in 
such large numbers—this being the finest 
condition of the fish ; and were now looking 
forward to a good heavy harvest, that they 
might improve their fishing-gear or join in 
some new venture. The gathering darkness 
and increasing rainfall made them turn their 
faces homewards, old David Muir being the 
last to leave the pier, for he had paused to 
sweep the horizon with his glass, looking out 
for his son’s pilot-boat, he being half-expected 
home that night. Martha watched him with 
her hand shading her eyes, then, as he drew 
near the cottage-door, she hastened in and 
busied herself about the tea-making. 

Two or three times during the homely 
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“Tl tell my grandfather this night, that I 
mean to go, and it will be settled. If you 
go, so will I.” 

“Give us your hand on it, Martha, my 
woman,” said Jeanie eagerly, ‘and then I’m 
sure o’ your word. See, the men are coming 
up the path! I'll be off to mask the tea, and 
when it’s done I’ll break the news to mother 
and father. When they hear we want to 
make some extra siller, and that honestly, 
they'll just give their consent.” 

The scene along the whole seaboard of the 
¥rith of Forth, during early summer, is one of 
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The Cleansing Vate. 


meal, Martha fancied the quick eye of her 
grandfather rested on her, wondering no 
doubt why her face flushed ; and wishing to 
get it over as soon as possible, the moment 
her aunt returned to her accustomed corner 
to weave those endless yards of herring-nets, 
she, while putting up the dishes preparatory to 
carrying them away, blurted out her deter- 
mination to go as one of the herring-curers 
along with her companion, Jeanie Melville. 

“What!” said David slowly, “have ye 
taken leave of your senses, lassie? What do 
you ken of the work of a herring-curer? I’ve 
been North and have seen the life they lead, 
and it’s not with my consent that ye'll set 
aboot it.” 

“T’ve given my hand to Jeanie that I'll go, 
grandfather, and I can’t take back my word,” 
said Martha firmly. 

“Oh, aye, a wilful woman must have her 
way,” said David, rubbing his fingers through 
his hair and looking at Martha with a half- 
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| 
stern, half-puzzled expression. ‘“ Folk have | 
said ye favoured your father’s side o’ the 
hoose; I'd gotten to believe it, but I might 
have known your mither’s daughter would 
be in you.” 

“Dinna ye speak that way o’ my mither, | 
grandfather,” said the girl softly, but with a 
flash in her eyes. “Mind ye, I was but a 
wee bairn when she died, and though I’ve | 
tried, I canna bring her face to my mind. 
I’ve often heard ye say she was a braw lass 
and a gentle wife.” 

“Yes, and she was,” said David. ‘“ And 
had she been here this day it would have 
been a different story. My certy! she'd 
have herring-cured ye if you had said that 
in her hearing.” 

It was no wonder that David Muir should 
urge his grand-daughter to pause ere it was 
too late. Very numerous indeed are the 
different forms of temptation besetting the 
paths of those young girls, many of them as 
carefully nurtured as Martha and Jeanie had 
been, coming from God-fearing households 
in the distant highlands and islands, and 
from all or most of the fishing villages 
round the Frith of Forth, till they could be 
counted by thousands. We do not know of 
any other kind of labour for women that can 
be classed with the curing of herrings, so 
severe, so laborious, so disagreeable, and 
surrounded by so much that is offensive. 
Our hearts yearn towards these thousands of 








The Herring Fleet. 


superior character become often subjected 
to persecution and to degrading influences 
from evil-disposed companions. 
considered that even the outer air of the 


curing-yard, with its offensive odours from | 
‘ 


When it is | 


young women so far from home, and who are 
so unprotected, owing to their being lodged in 
the most objectionable manner from want of 
space. In many instances, where there are 
no locks to the doors—the houses being com- 
mon outhouses used as stores in winter—the 
women become frequently subjected to in- 
trusion by unscrupulous “roughs,” not only 


during the evenings but throughout the 
night. The curers who profit by their la- 


bours are the men who could better the 
condition of these girls by laying out a few 
pounds, but man’s inhumanity to man is still 
notorious in this Christian land and age 
of civilisation. The accommodation being 
limited, over-crowding is general, and the 
manner of herding together in rooms that 
are forced to hold more inmates than they 
can, with any degree of comfort, contain. 
To have seen some of these rooms, to have 
inhaled their nauseous vapours, when passing 
casually by, stirs one’s blood to anger if one 
contemplates the amount of indecency and 
moral degradation of a most appalling nature, 
which such a state of affairs is sure to pro- 
duce. In many instances, these temporary 
dwellings are in unhealthy situations, with 
no defence from rain or wind ; the straw- 
and-canvas pallets used for beds are fre- 
quently wet with rain coming through the 
roof or running in at the doors of the lower 
stories. In some cases, where girls from all 
quarters are housed together, those of a 








the offal, the smell of brine, &c., is often 


thought preferable to a few hours spent in 
the dwelling-houses, one can understand 
what these girls have to endure. 

It was a strange experience for Martha 
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Muir and her companion Jeanie Melville to | 


find themselves in the busy town of Fraser- | 


A Fisherman. 


burgh, partaking of the nature of a fair, | 
crowded with the dealers in salt, sellers of | 
barrel-staves, venders of “cutch” (brown | 
dye) for the nets, Prussian or other conti- 
nental herring-buyers, cheap Johns, country 
girls from inland districts, fishermen of all | 
nations, as well as hundreds of noisy girls— 
the largest number of them being from the | 
Highlands, “without a word of English,” be- | 
sides forward Lowland lasses, all anxious to be | 
engaged as hired hands. It was particularly | 
noticeable that amongst the thousands of 
young women present, not one hailed from | 

| 


the celebrated village of Newhaven; and 
though many of them wore petticoats and | 
short-gowns when work was over, their ap- | 
pearance was more that of fresh country | 
milkmaids than of “fisher-folk,” the real 
fish-wife costume being nowhere visible. 

In a “crew” of three, Martha found her- 
self before the “farlin,” or rousing-trough, 
busy with the rest in sprinkling rough salt, 
to secure the adhesion of the scales, before 
commencing the process of gutting. Truly 
the work was hard, for, once begun, there 
was no stoppage till every herring belonging 
to that day’s catch was laid in its appointed | 
barrel. Then she had to stand gutting or 


packing from midday till the early hours 
next morning, till she thought her back | 


would break. 





Ah, how dear her home was 
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then! How her grandfather’s parting words 
came up to her mind as her grimy hands 
plied their appointed labour! “Tl be back 
with my pockets full o’ siller,” Martha had 
said as she had turned, with the tear in her 
eye, to bid the good old man good-bye. 

“Siller!” was the reply. “ My lass, what 
will it profit ye if ye gain the whole world 
and lose yer soul? An’, let me tell ye, the 
place yere bound for will call for a firm 
grip to be ta’en of yourself, and that ye'll 
live to see.” 

How true she found her grandfather's 
words were! but she had not been many days 
in Fraserburgh before she discovered there 
was an energetic life coping with the evil. 
Gently-nurtured ladies would pop their heads 
in at the lodging-house doors, and, in spite 
of the nauseous vapours, would sit or stand 
there, letting fall words of kindly friendship 
or counsel, telling them of meetings intended 
to be held at hours to suit them, and offering 
help in any way for sickness or for trouble. 
Some of the words spoken kept hold of 
Martha as she stooped over the rousing- 
troughs, and they helped to drive out the dis- 
agreeable surroundings and coarse, vulgar 
talk and jokes from impure lips. 

Very soon Jeanie and Martha were ac- 
knowledged to be expert hands at selecting 
“the matties,” or “fulls,” or “spents,” &c., 
and as for gutting the fish, they might have 
been at it all their lives, such good work did 
they turn out of their hands, their barrels 
obtaining the highest brand. An industrious 
crew of three “hands” will pack thirty barrels 
in a day of ten hours; even though the day 
should, only begin at three P.M. and continue 
through the night with artificial light, it will be 
understood how hard the girls require to work. 

But in the midst of her busy employment 
our young friend Martha wassuddenly stricken 
down by sickness. Away in a strange town, 
herded closer together, and with worse com- 
panions than even her grandfather had tried 
to frighten her with, there she was quite 
alone when the others left for the yard. The 
boats had come in earlier than usual that 
morning ; that eccentric little fish, the her- 
ring, having given the men scarcely any 
trouble to catch them, by coming close to the 
shore ; so that every hired hand had been 
forced to tumble out of bed, don their oil- 
skin petticoat, jacket, and apron, and off to 
their weary hard work again. For be it 
understood, at whatever hour of the day or 
night the boats return, the girls must hold 
themselves in readiness to begin their work. 
From where she lay Martha could hear the 
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cheery song of many of the “crews,” and | 
she longed intensely to be back beside them, 
out of the stifling heat and closeness of this 
sleeping-place. Her own little room at 
Pittenweem was small enough, to be sure, 
but how sweetly the air would come in at her 
open skylight! and she often liked to waken 


to watch the stars shining out of the blue | 


sky, and how clean everything was kept 
around her there! Oh, how dreadful it would 
be to die in this den of a place, just like a dog, 
with no one to close her eyes, or care whether 
she lived or died! Feeling half angry at 
Jeanie for forsaking her, Martha cried herself 
to sleep, from which she was awakened by 
hearing a cheery voice at the door, saying, 
“Hey-day! what is the matter with the 
child?” Help had come at last, for there 
was the kindest face imaginable, looking 
down into hers, with a loving expression, 
ready to be the friend indeed in this time of 
sore need. This was none other than one of 





the lady visitors appointed by the Scotch 
branch of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, to work under the superinten- 
dent of the North-East Coast Mission, a 
mission that is doing a vast amount of good 
in this vast field of labour. How cool her hand 





was when laid on the throbbing temple! How 
refreshing the water she brought, her hands 
untainted by the smell of fish! Was it to 
be wondered at if Martha Muir, though 
reserved by nature, as all fisher-folk are, 
should in the time of sickness confide the 
whole story of her life to this loving-hearted 
stranger? Thus it was all laid out before 
her ; Jeanie’s persuasions, the despised advice 
of the old God-fearing grandfather, who had 
been mother and father to her in one, and, 
above all, her fears lest this illness was sent 
in judgment upon her as a punishment for 
her headstrongness. But, oh! would not 
God see into her heart, deep down, that it 
was for the sake of Jim she had set out on 
this expedition ? 

How the good woman did soothe her, how 
gently she led her to cast all her burden 
upon the great burden-bearer, so that by the 
time the girls returned from their work they 
found Martha sleeping peacefully. Martha 
was by no means the only one visited that 
day. We may be allowed here to give some 
particulars of the great usefulness of the 
agents of that Christian Association. Though 
many instances of blessing resulting from 
their labours could be given, we shall con- 
tent ourselves by showing the large field there 
is for lady workers during the fishing seasons 
in our chief fishing-centres. During the 
eight weeks spent in Fraserburgh, not inclu- 
ding the frequent journeys to and work done 
in Peterhead, these ladies paid 8,000 visits 
to girls and women in the bothies or the 
curing-yards. Part of their mission con- 
sisted in seeing to the young women’s tem- 
poral welfare. They brought the supervision 
of the sanitary inspector to bear upon the 
master-curers, so that as a direct result many 
abuses were in great measure prevented. 
From the fact that as many as 2,500 women 
and girls are miscellaneously brought together 
at one station, there is a great deal of personal 
oversight of them required ; some have never 
been from home before, and temptations are 
many. No stated hours can be had for 
Visiting ; the visitors must go whenever they 
can find the women not at work; but very 
soon the girls feel that their own interest is 
all that has been in view, and the lady is 
constituted their friend and counsellor. These 
visitors being qualified nurses in some cases, 
their services are in constant demand, some- 
times as many as five girls being ill in one 
lodging; besides which, is the procuring 
extra clothes for many who are ill off in 
that respect. Added to this, the ladies do 
their best to procure not only clean and 
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better bedding, but insist upon the removal 
of unhealthy sewage-matter from the proxi- 
mity of their lodgings, as well as seeing that 
they get their rights according to bargain. 
In Peterhead, the women are not housed in 
so degrading a manner as at Fraserburgh, 
where attention to these matters in a marked 
degree is very necessary. The opportuni- 
ties of direct Christian work among the 
women are many and varied. Though regu- 
lar services are held, as many as five minor 
gatherings would take place in one evening; 
addresses are given, both in English and 
Gaelic, with singing of psalms and hymns, 
the psalmody being a matter of special 
attention. 

Had space allowed, we would gladly have 
entered with more minuteness into the life 
of the herring-curers, and the earnest work 
that is being done among them by the help 
of those agencies sent to both the English 
and Scotch girls, as well as to the Gaelic- 
speaking ones ; so also of the great need there 
is for more workers. Moreover as to the cry- 
ing necessity that Government should take 
up their deplorable condition in the matter 
of accommodation. Private enterprise and 
kindly interest will do much, but a search- 
ing inquiry by commission into the true state 
of the case will do more. Thanks to the 
lady who looked after Martha Muir, removing 
her and Jeanie Melville to decent lodgings, 
and caring for her as a daughter, the girl was 
able to return to her work in a few days, 
carrying with her the kindly counsel of those 
kind friends who had been raised up to her, 
and whose devoted labour of love had drawn 
her heart heavenwards and homewards. 


When Martha returned to her native 
village it was plainly to be seen she had 
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brought with her more than the extra siller 
for her “plenishing and gear.” As she sat 
beside her grandfather on that first night, 
with Kate in her aceustomed corner still 
weaving busily at her nets, and little Davie 
asleep in his cradle at her side, and all was 
still, save for the deep tick-tack of the old 
wag-at-the-wa’-clock and the booming of the 
surf on the rocks below, Martha exclaimed, 
“Oh, grandfather, when I lay ill in that 
awful hole up in the loft yonder, I thought 
God had sent a judgment on me, and that I 
was to die far from home ; and lying there, I 
was forced to hear things in the floor below, 
cursing and swearing; oh! it was dread- 
ful; it seemed as if I was in the bad place 
already, and when the ladies came and spoke 
to me so kindly, I knew then I had not given 
my heart to Jesus before—no, for all your 
training and the minister's sermons and 
prayers, I was still outside ; but now, grand- 
father, I’m glad to say I’m in—ay, I hope, 
surely in—and I’m, oh, so happy !” 

“ Well, well, my child,” said the old man 
solemnly, “ ‘God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.’ It was the 
Saviour’s prayer that His followers should 
‘not be taken out of the world, but kept from 
the evil.’ He has been a shield and a buckler 
to you, my child, and has hearkened to my 
prayers.” 

And that night there went up from their 
little cottage earnest prayers on behalf of 
those good ladies who had toiled early and 
late for the good of the 5,000 women who 
had worked that year as herring girls, 
and that God would send more workers into 
this vast centre of usefulness. May the old 
fisherman’s prayers be answered a hundred- 














THE ORGANS OF BIRDS. 
By tHe Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 
* And the Lord God formed every fowl of the air.”—Gew. 1. 19. 





r|*‘HE readers of the SuNDAY MAaGazINE may 

perhaps remember that I have frequently called 
attention to several leading principles which pervade 
zoology. 

One is, that there is no waste in Nature, and that 
no new organ is ever created when its purpose can be 
served by the modification of an organ which already exists. 

Another is, that the whole of the structure is subservient to the 
procural of food; and the third is, that the material structures 
are always in harmony with the instinct which employsthem. In 
the following pages I shall try to 
show, by a few examples, how these 
principles are illustrated by the struc- 
ture of the bird. 

The parallel may perhaps seem a strange 
one, but it is really the fact that the Bird 
is in many respects the analogue of the 
whale. Each is, so to speak, an intruder 





i or trespasser upon an alien element, and 
ize each is enabled to carry out its mode of 
7 ; life by the greater or less development of 
hy existing structures. The whale is a true 
Ke mammal, breathing atmospheric air by 
{ ‘ means of lungs, and possessing warm blood. Yet it is able practically 
Bf to lead the life of a fish, which breathes by means of gills, and can 
Wie keep up the temperature of the blood, even though it be constantly 


immersed in water scarcely above the freezing point. Yet in no point 
of its structure does the whale ever cease to be a true mammal. 

Again, the other mammals, diverse as they may seem, all possess the 
same essential elements, though their identity are often hidden by 

external structures. If we were to show an illiterate man a whale, a 

: Ay, bat, a kangaroo, and tell him that these three different forms were 

| produced by variation of similar parts, he would think that we were 

offering an insult to his understanding. Yet, if we could strip off the 

skin and muscles, and remove all the other soft portions of the body, 

we could easily convince him ty means of the bones alone how exact is the relation 
between them. 

All, for example, possess the head, vertebre, and ribs. All possess front limbs, 
though in the bat they are attenuated to the last degree, so as to act like wings; in the 
whale they are flattened and shortened, so as to act like fins; and in the kangaroo they 
rather serve the purpose of hands than of feet. 

Then in the bat the hind legs are little more than a pair of hooked appendages, by 
which the animal can suspend itself when at rest. In the whale, which does not need 
them, the tail being the organ of propulsion, they are practically extinct, two little bones 
being the only remains of the pelvis and bones of the legs. But in the kangaroo we find 
these same bones developed to an enormous extent, so as to enable the creature to make 
the extraordinary leaps for which it is famous. 
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So it is with the Birds. Some of them, 
like the Albatros and Frigate Bird, pass nearly 
all their lives on the wing. Others, such as 
the Ostrich, have but the veriest rudiments 
of wings, but are as fleet of foot as the ante- 
lope. Some, such as the Penguins, practi- 
cally lead the life of fishes, and, like the seals, 
only resort to the land or the ice for the pur- 
pose of bringing up their young. A Frigate 


Bird, an Ostrich, and a Penguin are quite | 
as diverse as are the whale, the bat, and | 


the kangaroo, and, in similar manner, neither 
of them loses any characteristic which be- 

longs to the Bird. 
But what is a Bird, and how is it to be 
distinguished from other vertebrated ani- 
mals? The 
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| necting link between the reptiles and the 
| fishes. The Spiders have long been ranked 
'among the insects. But the mere presence 
lof feathers denotes that the creature which 
| possesses them can be nothing but a bird. 
Yet it adds an interest to bird life of the 
present day to know that if we could have 
lived in former times we should have found 
very great difficulty in establishing any line 
of demarcation between the birds and the 
reptiles, several of each class possessing struc- 
| tures which are characteristic of the other, 
and some being so curiously formed that they 
are to the birds and reptiles what the Lepido- 
sirens are to the reptiles and fishes. These 
intermediate forms, however, have been long 
| extinct, and, as far as we know, the presence 
of a single feather, even though it be nothing 
| but a modified hair, is at the present time 
| a definite proof that the possessor is a 
| bird. 
| The bipedal test does not hold good, as is 
| shown by Mr. E. M. Brigham’s discovery of 
|a bird which when hatched possesses four 
feet. The front pair of limbs has toes, claws, 
| and the bones belonging to a perfect foot. 
| But soon after it is hatched the claws are 
| shed, and the bones become consolidated and 
flattened until they assume the shape of the 
wing skeleton, and lastly they are covered 
with feathers, and are in no way distinguish- 
able from an ordinary wing. 

The bird in which this interesting and ap- 
parently unique metamorphosis takes place is 
the Cigana or Hoatzin of the Amazons (Opis- 
| thocoma cristata), the sole known living repre- 
sentative of its order. Many fossil species, 
however, are known, and Mr. Brigham very 
quaintly remarks that the Cigana’s ordinary 
cry is a doleful sound, as if the bird were 
bewailing the loss of all its extinct relatives. 

The habits of this strange bird are full of 
| interest, but they are beyond the scope of 
' this article. 
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they give considerable aid to the bird in its 
progress through the water. But the Pen- 
guin uses them with such address on land, 
and runs so rapidly on all fours, that it has 
repeatedly been mistaken for a very swift 
rabbit. Here, then, although the limb does 
not lose any of its winged characteristics, it 
can be used for terrestrial locomotion, just 
like that of the reptile, which is below it in 
the scale of creation, or the mammal, which 
is above it. 

The egg-laying test has now failed, as Mr. 
Caldwell has discovered that the lowest of 
the mammalia, such as the Duck-bill and 
the Echidna, lay eggs like birds and reptiles, 
although in every other respects they are 
mammals. 

But, if we put aside these rough-and-ready 
definitions, and look to the internal structure, 
we shall find that the old Scriptural defini- 
tion, “the fowls of the air,” still holds good. 

The Bird is constructed so as to hold as 
much air as possible, and may be defined as 
an organism round a pair of lungs. Not only 
does the Bird possess lungs of great propor- 
tional size, but those lungs pump air intc 
a large series of air-chambers which line the 
interior of the thorax. Even the skeleton 
is subservient to respiration, the large bones 
of the legs and wings being hollow, and 
connected by certain apertures with the air- 
cells, which in their turn are connected with 
the lungs. 

This structure exists in all Birds, even in 
those which, like the Ostrich and the Pen- 
guin, are not intended for flight, but which 
pass their lives on the ground and in the 
water. How completely the Scriptural de- 
finition holds good, even in the hands of 
modern science, is well shown by Sir R. 
Owen’s wonderful discovery of the gigantic 
Moa, or Dinornis. These birds are well 
enough known at the present day, and many 
species of Dinornis are familiar to naturalists. 
But as I was told the story of the discovery 
by Mr. Wilson (for many years manager of 
the Natural History department of the 
Crystal Palace), who was, as a boy, an eye- 
witness of the proceedings, I will briefly 
narrate it. One end of a large bone came 
before Professor Owen for identification. It 
looked like that of a reptile, and Professor 
Owen compared it with the corresponding 
bone of every large fossil saurian then known 
to science, and could not find that it agreed 
with any of them. Then, wishing to ascer- 
tain whether it really were a reptilian bone, 
he cut off a tiny slice, placed it under the 
microscope, and lo! the “ Fowl of the Air” 


| their pretty dappled plumage, gave up the 


| stood confessed. So, by applying the Scrip- 

| tural definition, the largest bird that ever 
trod the earth was discovered by the micro- 
scope ! 





Penguins. 


Now let us see how this respiratory struc- 
ture is required by the different Birds. In 
a former issue of this magazine I have pointed 
out that migration would be impossible but 
for the manner in which the whole system is 
permeated by air, and that but for this power 
we could never see the Swallows, the Swans 
and Ducks, nor even the Nightingale. But I 
never thoroughly appreciated the wonderful 
power of the bird’s respiration until I crossed 
the Atlantic, and noticed that Sea-gulls could 
accompany the vessel for some three thousand 
miles, 

As I write these lines I am sitting on 
board the Cunard steamer Catalonia. We 
have been eight days out from Fastnet Point. 
| A number of Sea-gulls started with the ship 
| and followed her. The one-year birds, with 
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chase before very long, but a number of | preparing to compose itself to sleep, and 
the old birds persisted in their task, and | before it has finally hidden its beak among 
are now accompanying us for the sake of the | its feathers. Flight is carried on as mechani- 


food which is continually thrown overboard. 

During my last two voy- 
ages the Gulls accompanied 
us in spite of the severe 
weather, and although, in 
consequence of violent head- 
winds, we were twelve days 
and a-half in making the 
passage, the Gulls were as 
fresh and strong on the wing 
as when we started, and ap- 
parently capable of continu- 
ing their flight for another 
three thousand miles. 

Not the least noteworthy 
character in their wonderful 
journey was, that they sel- 
dom seemed to rest. I 
watched them very carefully 
on the four voyages, and 
never saw them settle on the 
water for more than a few 
minutes’ repose to their 
wings. 

I cannot say their “weary” 
wings, for the birds seem to 
be absolutely incapable of 
fatigue. They mostly re- 
main astern of the vessel, so 
as to pounce upon any re- 
fuse that may be thrown 
overboard. But they often 
come alongside, and now 
and then one or two will 
shoot ahead, play round the 
bows, and then drop astern 
with their companions. 

Just now there is a strong head-wind blow- 
ing. It does not seem to have the least effect 
upon the gulls, which float about the ship as if 
she were stationary, and there were a dead 
calm. They scarcely ever flap their wings, but 
wheel to one side or the other, swoop down 
upon a piece of bread or biscuit that has been 
thrown overboard, sweep up again, and resume 
their old point of observation. How is it done? 
What is the wondrous mechanism that pro- 
pels the Bird against a high wind, and yet 
scarcely requires a wave of the wing ? 

Another problem is this. Can the Gull live 
for ten or twelve days without sleep? If not, 
how and when does it sleep? I put this 
question to the Captain, who says that the 
Gull sleeps upon the wing, and that while 
sleeping it turns its head back upon its 
shoulder, just as a canary does when it is 


| cally as if it were respiration, and the bird is 





Frigate Bird. 


no more tired by flying than it would be by 
breathing. 

Wonderful, however, as is the flight of the 
Sea-gull, it is surpassed by that of the Alba- 
tros and the Frigate Bird, in both of which 
creatures the body is reduced to a minimum, 
and the wings and feathers are extended to the 
maximum, so that, except during the period 
which is employed in bringing up the young, 
the bird passes its whole life in the air. 

“Oh! that I had the wings of a dove; 
then would I flee away and be at rest,” has 
been the aspiration of mankind in all ages. 
Yet the wings of a dove would be useless, 
unless the rest of the structure could corre- 
spond, and the respiration be in accord with 
the wings. 

It is easy to understand why such birds 
should need such astonishing development of 
| the respiratory powers, but not so easy to 
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see why it should be required by land-birds | “ Across Patagonia,” there are several notices 


like the Ostrich tribe and sea-birds such as 
the Penguins, neither of which are able even 


to raise themselves a single foot in the 
air. 

The Ostriches need it in order to pre- 
serve their strength and speed, which are 
required to preserve them from the many 


enemies which beset a bird which cannot fly. | 


The chase of the African ostrich has been too 
often told to be repeated. But in the New 


World there are representatives of the same | 


group, such as the Cassowary of Australia 
and the Rhea of Southern America. In 
Lady Florence Dixie’s interesting work, 


_ of the extraordinary pedestrian capacities of 
the latter bird, which is there called an 
Ostrich. 

| On one occasion a large hunting party 
composed of horsemen, both European and 
native, together with their dogs, all accus- 
| tomed to the chase, were nearly baffled by 
a single Rhea, which would certainly have 
escaped had it not been penned into a bend 
of the river. 

“On, on we go. The Ostrich gains ground ; 
ah, that treacherous bend of the river! It 
forces him to swerve round, and in a second 
_he is met by Gregoria. A dexterous double 





rids him of his new enemy, and with a last 
effort he starts forward again. But the circle 
closes, the shouts of the horsemen on all sides 
bewilder him. He hesitates a second, but in 


that second the dogs are on him, and the | for a considerable length of time. 


voirs even more than the Ostriches. In order 
to capture the fish, on which they live, they 
are obliged to dive to great distances, and 
consequently to remain beneath the surface 
While 


next he lies a struggling, quivering mass of | they are diving a train of air-bubbles inces- 


feathers. 


breathless. The dogs, so hot had been the 


pace, were too blown to move; and even | 


when Francisco began to cut up the bird, this 
proceeding, usually of such interest to them 
on account of the savoury perquisites which 
fell to their share, scarcely excited their lan- 
guid attention.” 


As to the Penguins, they need the air reser- 
XIV—43 


| santly streams from their nostrils and rises 
“ Horses, dogs, and men are all panting and 


to the surface, thus giving ocular proof of 
the volume of air which the bird can 
carry in its lungs, air-chambers, and hollow 
bones. 

It would be easy to multiply examples, but 
space is limited, and I have therefore re- 
stricted myself to a few birds of diverse habits, 
so as to show how the same marvellous struc- 
ture is necessary for them all. 




























IN A SUBURBAN STREET. 


A CARTFUL of garden cuttings 
ve ‘ : 
Laid by the side of the road. 
And three pretty children picking 
Sprigs from the tempting load. 


One of them looked at me smiling, 
As if she had known me well ; 
jut twas only the simple pleasure 
Her innocent eyes must tell. 


I threw back a smile ; and passing 
Happy along the street, 

A flower’s cast farther onwards 
A lady I chanced to meet. 


My eye on hers carelessly lighting, 
Demurely she fixed her face ; 

And I sighed, Alas, that experience 
Should make us distrust our race ! 


WALTER MORISON. 


A HAPPY ISSUE. 


By DARLEY DALE, Avruor or “Cissy’s Trovstes,” “Sromt Guy,” Ere. 


CHAFTER VII.—FIVE YEARS LATER. 


| years have elapsed since Mr. Hol- 
land found Marie and Jack in the 
sabotier’s cabin, five years at which we will 
take a brief retrospective glance, for they 
have passed quietly and without any im- 
sortant outward events to mark them ; 
but, like all seemingly uneventful periods 
they have not slipped by without leaving 
their traces on the inner lives of the two 
children with whom our story is concerned. 
Quiet periods are often more fruitful in 
the spiritual life than more exciting times ; 
outward things are apt to distract and 
disturb inward peace, so true is it that 
the body seldom thrives but at the expense 
of the soul. ‘In quietness and confidence 
shall be your strength,” said the prophet ; 
and the converse is equally true, that in 





excitement and tumult is our spiritual weak- 
ness. The soul serves God best when it 
is not distracted either by great joy or 
great sorrow, and if we only pause to 
think for a moment cn the calmness and _pa- 
tience of Almighty God we shall see that 
this is so, for naturally we are serving Him 
best when we are striving most to be like 
Him ; and how can we be like Him in His 
wonderful patience and calmness when our 
souls are carried away by all manner or 
any manner of worldly anxieties or pleasures ? 
The patience of God! How wonderful it is 
when we think of the thousands of years, if 
what science teaches us be true, He waited 
before this world was fit for man, the crown- 
ing work of His creative power, to live in; 
and then the long years he waited before in 
the fulness of time He decreed that the hour 
had come for His beloved Son to take up 
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His abode on earth as the Saviour of man; | 
and since then how patiently he waits year | 
after year, day after day, till that hour shall | 
arrive when once again the Lord of Glory 
shall come to gather in the elect, whom the 
Father even now longs to receive into His 
everlasting rest. How patiently He waits 
and watches over each soul whom the Lord 
redeemed, longing, too often, alas! in vain, 
for it to turn to Him and accept the joy 
which He prepared for it from all eternity ; 
how patiently He spares it again and again 
this year also, not cutting it off in its sin, 
but giving it another chance and yet another, 
and another after that, never wearying, never 
acting hastily, ever ready to forgive, waiting 
to do so if only the soul will turn and ask 
for forgiveness. What a contrast is this to 
our impatience, our restlessness, our weari- 
ness, our quickness to judge, our impulsive 
actions, our hastiness, our impatience at 
trifles; often our complaints at the very 
quietness of our lives. The young especially 
are naturally prone to excitement, to kick 
against monotony and dulness, to long for 
some change, even a painful one rather than 
go on still in the same hum-drum way. And 
yet to those who are already God’s children 
it is these quiet times which bring them 
greatest growth in grace; this is the fair 
weather of the soul when it is safe from 
storms and winds; true, it is liable to frost, 
for the heart does sometimes grow cold and 
hard, but it needs only the Sun of Righteous- 
ness to shine upon a heart once truly His 
to thaw it and break up the frost. 

Five years had changed Marie and Jack 
outwardly almost beyond knowledge, and 
inwardly these five years had wrought a 
great change in them. No punishment 
could have had so much effect on Marie as 
the perfect forgiveness Mr. and Mrs. Holland 
bestowed on them on their return, for hers 
was a noble nature, and her sense of grati- 
tude was at once touched on finding they 
were received with open arms after all their 
misconduct. Nothing less had Marie anti- 
cipated than boarding-school for both; if 
they were allowed to go to Charlton House 
for their holidays, it would, she felt, be more 
than they deserved; but when she found 
they were not to be sent away, that Mrs. 
Holland thought they had suffered enough 
for their folly, Marie cried for joy as well as 
sorrow at the pain she had caused Mrs. 
Holland. She was willing to promise any- 
thing in the first flush of relief; but when, 
after three months’ trial with the Malcolm- 
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land that she learnt little or nothing, and 
had not time to do her work with Jack 
properly, consequently Jack was losing his 
place in his class, a different arrangement was 
made. If Marie were bent on learning Latin 
and mathematics, and had a decided talent 
for the latter, Mr. Holland agreed with his 
mother it would be better to let her have her 
way. So it was settled Marie should spend 
her mornings with Mrs. Holland, who was 
to give her religious instruction and teach 
her needlework, and then learn all Jack’s 
lessons with him, Mr. Holland giving up an 
hour every evening to superintending her 


studies. This plan was found to work very 
well. Marie was a far more intelligent 


pupil than Jack, and, indeed, if Mr. Holland 
had not been far stricter with her than with 
Jack—often helping him, but never helping 
her—Marie would soon have left her brother 
behind. 

When Jack was fifteen he was too old to 
continue in the school, and too young to 
join Mr. Holland’s evening-class, if their 
studies had been in his line, which, by the 
way, they were not, for these pupils were all 
preparing for Sandhurst and Woolwich, 
whereas Jack had already almost decided 
that he wished to be a clergyman. So Mr. 
Holland’s duties were increased, for he now 
entirely superintended Jack’s and Marie’s 
education, leaving him very little spare time, 
and Mrs. Holland often feared he was over- 
working himself. She once hinted this to 
Marie, who said nothing ; but that day Jack 
went to his work alone. 

“Where is Marie ?” inquired Mr. Holland. 

“She is not going to learn any more; she 
says it is too much for you,” replied Jack. 

“Indeed! does she consider herself too 
advanced to profit by my instructions, then ?” 
asked Mr. Holland satirically. 

“Oh, no; I believe Marie thinks you 
know everything; but she thinks you are 
overworked; Mrs. Holland thinks so too, 
and Marie says it was very selfish of her not 
to have thought of it before.” 

“Oh! Well, just go and tell her to come 
at once,” said Mr. Holland, who, Jack con- 
sidered, was always very hard on Marie, for 
whom he had apparently no great liking. 

Jack obeyed, and Marie returned with him. 

“Where are your books, Marie?” said Mr. 
Holland. 

“J—T] think I had better give up learning 
with Jack ; I know enough to go on by my- 
self,” stammered Marie. 

“You know next to nothing; when I con- 
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sider your education finished I will tell you 
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so ; for the present you will be kind enough | 
to go on with Jack, so fetch your books, and | 
let me have no more of this nonsense. I won't 
have you idle,” said Mr. Holland. 


Marie went out of the room for her books ; | 


but no sooner was the door closed behind 
her than she literally danced for joy, for 
these lessons were the happiest hours of her 
life, and instead of being glad to escape | 
them, as Mr. Holland imagined, it had cost | 
her a great deal to make up her mind to | 
give them up, and her delight at finding her 
sacrifice was not accepted was intense. 

Mr. Holland was very satirical all through 
that lesson ; he kept teasing Marie about her 
disappointment at finding her education was 
not completed so easily as she had imagined, 
and Marie, not sorry to find he had misin- 


terpreted her real motive, encouraged him | 


in this idea, and pretended to be dreadfully 
disappointed about it, while all the time she 
was delighted. Jack, who knew by her 
manner Marie was pleased, was surprised, 
for, to his thinking, Mr. Holland was un- 
necessarily stern and strict with her, and 
showed plainly enough that Jack was his 
favourite pupil. As far as the work went 
Mr. Holland had little to complain of with 
Marie; but they had two standing sources 
of dispute, offences for which he constantly 
gave her impositions, which Marie duly did, 
and then a few days after offended again in 
the same way. The two bones of conten- 
tion between them were these :—First, Marie 
would never take the trouble to explain 
Jack’s mathematics to him, but just did his 
work for him when, as often happened, he 
was in any difficulty, and this annoyed Mr. 
Holland exceedingly. He had no objec- 
tion to her helping Jack, but he would not 
have her do his work for him; and yet, as 
often as Jack was puzzled and asked her 
help, Marie worked out his algebra, in spite 
of all Mr. Holland’s scoldings and imposi- 
tions. The other point of difference was, 
Marie would constantly bring her algebra in 
pencil instead of in ink; the reason for this 
being, that she worked in all manner of 
places at odd moments, in the garden, or 
the swing, or perched on a gate watching 
her fowls; anywhere suited Marie better 
than a room at a table with pen and ink, 
and so constantly her algebra-paper was 
thrown into the fire unlooked at, and she 
had to do it all again in ink. As a rule 
Marie submitted quietly to her tutor’s 
crotchets, as she privately termed them ; 
now and then she rebelled, and they had a 


battle royal, in which Mr. Holland was | 


always victorious. Occasionally, but very 
‘rarely, Marie would condescend to apologise 
for the pencil or ask to be excused the impo- 
sition for doing Jack’s work, and then she 
triumphed, for her request was never re- 
fused. Once the lessons had been very nearly 
coming to an end entirely, as far as Marie 
| was concerned ; indeed, but for Mrs. Holland 
it is probable that they would have ended 
inastorm. It was about a year after their 
unlucky attempt at running away from 
| Charlton, when it so happened that Marie 
| had an unusually difficult passage in her 
| Latin to construe, and since neither she nor 
| Jack could manage it, she appealed to Mer- 
| Vyn, who was spending the evening with 
Mrs. Holland. The next day, when Marie 
construed the passage, Mr. Holland expressed 
surprise as well as pleasure at her success. 

“Qh,” said Marie, “I could not have done 
it alone ; Mervyn helped me.” 

“Then I forbid you ever to ask Mervyn’s 
help again. I want to see what you know, 
not what Mervyn can tell you,” said Mr. 
Holland sharply ; and the very tone in which 
he spoke roused Marie’s spirit. 

“T certainly shall ask Mervyn to help me 
when I come to such a difficult passage as 
that. You don’t object to my helping Jacques, 
why should you object to Mervyn helping 
me ?” said Marie angrily. 

“T never allow a pupil to set me at de- 
fiance. Youcan go,” said Mr. Holland coolly. 

“Certainly, with pleasure,” said Marie, 
who required no second bidding, but left the 
room at once with her chin in the air. 

“Tt is only because it was Mervyn who 
helped me ; if it had been Malcolmson he 
would not have said a word,” thought Marie 
as she took refuge among her poultry. And 
she was right ; for though Mr. Holland had 
forgiven Mervyn and taken him back to his 
class, he had reasons of his own for objecting 
to any intimacy between him and Marie and 
Jack, and for this reason he was doubly 
anxious Mervyn should pass his examination, 
as he would then leave Dover. 

But when Marie’s temper cooled down, she 
was in dismay at what had happened ; her 
lessons, those lessons in which she took so 
much pleasure, were over ; she felt sure Mr. 
Holland would not teach her again unless she 
begged his pardon, and this she was deter- 
mined rot to do, particularly when she 
considered Mr. Holland had been unjust to 
her. So, though she carried it off with a 
high hand during the day, Marie sobbed as 
if her heart would break when she was alone 
that night. Just then, to give up her lessons 
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with Mr. Holland seemed the greatest mis- 
fortune which could befall her, and she saw 
no way out of the difficulty except the one 
she would not take. 

Now, since their return from Boulogne, 
Mrs. Holland always went in to say good- 
night to Marie as she went to bed, and find- 
ing her awake and in tears on this occasion, 
she soon persuaded her to tell her what was 
the matter. Mrs. Holland had her own 
opinion on the subject, which she did not 
communicate to Marie. And after improving 
the occasion by telling her she should try 


and be meek instead of flaring up as she was | 


wont to do, she left her promising to see if 
she could not make terms with her son, and 
half an hour later she returned to tell Marie 
if she went to her lessons as usual the next 
day, nothing more would be said on the sub- 
ject. How Mrs. Holland settled the matter 
Marie never knew, but both she and Mr. Hol- 
land were in such excellent humour with 
each other the next day, that Jack imagined 
there had been a reconciliation. 

This was the first and the last serious dis- 
turbance between Marie and Mr. Holland 
during the years he taught her; and Jack, 
like all the boys, was devoted to his master, 
and feared nothing so much as to incur his 
displeasure ; which very rarely happened, for 
though an idle, he was not a troublesome 
boy. Now that they regarded Charlton as 
their home, neither Marie nor Jack prac- 
tised any more mischievous tricks on Mr. 
and Mrs. Holland or their belongings ; in- 
deed, they took as great a pride and interest 
in the garden, and the poultry, and the 
well-being of the school as their elders, for 
whom they now entertained a sincere affec- 
tion. If Jack was Mr. Holland’s favourite, 
Marie was her Aunt Margaret’s, and a very 
strong love had grown up during these five 
years between these two, so that already Mrs. 
Holland had ceased to look upon Marie as a 
trial. Indeed, she had grown to be a com- 
fort to Mrs. Holland, who, owing to Mr. Hol- 
land’s increased duties, would have been 
much alone but for Marie, who, not caring 
for girls of her own age, was a bright, cheer- 
ful companion to her aunt, with whom she 
walked or drove, and read and worked, or 
rather talked or drew, while Mrs. Holland 
worked, for Marie never overcame her dis- 
like to her needle. 

As Marie’s eighteenth birthday approached 
both she and Mrs. Holland began to fear the 
time was coming when they must part, for 
at eighteen Marie was to go to her mother 
in India; and as Mrs. Holland watched her 








gradually growing into a graceful, handsome 
woman, she often sighed as she thought of 
the temptations to which she would be ex- 
posed in India, where she would go imto 
| society and lead a totally different life from 
| the quiet humdrum life of Charlton House. 
| Even here Marie had admirers among the 
| big boys, one or two of whom were hope- 
| lessly in love with her, and Walter Mervyn, 
|now an officer, was only waiting till he 
| should be ordered to India, where his pay 
would be doubled, to propose to Marie, as 
| Mrs. Holland well knew. What Marie’s 
answer would be Mrs. Holland was not sure, 
‘for she was equally agreeable to all her ad- 
|mirers, and was apparently scrupulously 
careful not to encourage one more than the 
other. Sometimes Mrs. Holland feared Marie 
would accept Mervyn, and Mr. Holland had 
no doubt on the subject ; and though it was 
a suitable match in many ways yet Walter 
Mervyn was not the man they would wish to 
see married to Marie, for though brave and 
honourable he was not a religious man, and 
Marie’s was a nature that required leading. 
If she were married to a good man for whom 
she cared she might become a really good 
woman ; but, married to a worldly man and 
exposed to many temptations from her beauty 
and the position she would occupy as an 
officer’s «wife, where her duty would lead 
her a great deal into society, she would pro- 
bably give herself up to the excitement and 
gaiety which would never really satisfy her. 
For though Marie was very much improved 
in many ways since she came to Dover, 
though Mrs. Holland never ceased to pray 
for her, and by her example as well as by 
talking to her tried to lead her to find peace 
and happiness where alone true happiness 
is to be found, in a life given to God’s ser- 
vice hidden with Christ in God, yet at pre- 
sent she feared Marie had not found this 
true joy. She wasa bright, happy girl enough, 
happy in her own beauty, of which, though 
conscious, she was not vain ; and, indeed, she 
was outwardly careless of it, though in her 
heart of hearts she rejoiced in it as she did 
in all beauty ; but when trouble came and the 
beauty faded, when the admiration in which 
she delighted was gone, and the love with- 
out which she could not live was grown cold, 
to whom then would she turn if she had not 
learnt to go to Him whose love alone can 
satisfy all the cravings of the human heart, 
whose friendship never fails, who is ever 
ready to share both our joys and sorrows if 
we will only take them to Him, who is wait- 








ing and watching so anxiously till we do so, 
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who, in His mercy and love often sends the 
sorrows that, crushed under the weight of 
them, we may look for Him to raise us up ? 
This often troubled Mrs. Holland, for she 
knew Marie was no ordinary girl; she had 


very deep feelings, and if she married Mer- | 


vyn Mrs. Holland doubted his capacity to 
make her happy; she was sure this girl 
would never be dazzled for more than a 
little while by the glare of worldly plea- 
sure, and she longed to be able to bring 
her to the feet of the cross, that there 
she might find grace and strength to 
support her in her journey through life. 

But Marie was in some ways very reserved, 
and though Mrs. Holland was right in her 
estimate of her spiritual life, she had not 
penetrated to the secret spring which was 
just now the source of all Marie’s feelings ; 
indeed, the girl herself was not yet aware of 
the power which swayed her, though the day 
was coming when she would know too well 
what possessed her. All Marie knew now 
was that she was by no means anxious to 
leave Charlton House, that she dreaded 
every mail that the news would come, her 
outfit was to be ordered and she was to sail 
for India, even though it was to join her 
mother whom she had not seen for five years. 
Marie was relieved and breathed freely each 
time they heard from India and no summons 
was contained in the letter. Mrs. Holland 
was surprised at this, and sometimes fancied 
that Mr. Custance objected to having a step- 
daughter to live with him, and preferred 
paying for Marie’s board and education in 
England. The sum agreed on for Marie and 
Jack was regularly paid to Mr. Holland’s 
bankers, and as regularly put aside for 
the children’s use ; for Mrs. Holland was well 
aware that they had not a penny except 
what their mother allowed them; and her 
money was invested in an annuity which 
died with her, when, unless they were other- 
wise provided for, Marie and Jack would be 
penniless. 

They were quite unconscious of this and 
never troubled themselves about their money 
matters ; they had an allowance which Mrs. 
Holland gave them, they supposed, out of 
what their mother allowed her, while in reality 
this allowance was never touched. But Mrs. 
Holland knew an explanation must come 
soon, for the original stipulation had been 
that she and Mr. Holland should take 
charge of the children for five years, and 
this five years was already up, so that if Mrs. 
Custance decided on not having Marie come 
out to her she would be sure to mention it, 


| particularly as Mrs. Holland had thought it 
her duty to tell her sister her hopes and fears 
with regard to Walter Mervyn; and for 
Marie’s sake she was anxiously looking for 
the next mail. 

As for Jack, he had quite decided to be a 
clergyman, and Mr. Holland had made up 
his mind to send him to college if his mother 


‘could not afford to do so, so that he would 


not have to leave Charlton, at any rate for 
another two years, and then he would always 
spend his vacation with the Hollands. Jack 
had been very much impressed by the way 
in which Mr. Holland talked to his Sunday- 


‘school class, and it was here that he first 


learnt to think seriously ; and indeed the 
secret of his devotion to Mr. Holland was 
that it was his hand which had first led him 
to Christ, and this is a link which time itself 
can never break. The soul always retains a 
special affection for the person who first 
brought it to Christ, if indeed any human 
means were employed, for Christ wins souls 
in various ways. Some are led to him by 
others ; to some He speaks directly, and they 
hear His voice and follow Him; some He 
wins by chastisement ; some can hardly tell 
when they first became His; happy souls 
these last who cannot recall the time when 
other lords beside Him had dominion over 
them! And some there are who would fain 
be His if they could, if they only knew how 
to come to Him. Many indeed are there 
who, from no hardness of heart, but from 
simple ignorance, are not Christ’s ; and these 
are neither ignorant in other matters nor 
wilful unbelievers, on the contrary they may 
be going to church every Sunday, and living 
among Christian people, and yet they are 
not Christ’s because they don’t know how to 
set about it. No one has ever told them 
that He is saying to them individually, “Come 
unto Me, lay all your sins down at My feet, 
ask My forgiveness, believe that you receive 
it, and then go in peace and sin no more.” 


| Yes, there are many who, if they only knew 


this, would kneel down in their sins and 
never rest until they too had heard Him 


' whisper, “Thy sins be forgiven thee ;” but 


to all such as are willing we may be sure 
that in time it will be given in some way or 
other how to find Him. For it is not the 
will of our Father in heaven that one of these 
little ones, for whom Christ died, should 
perish. It is only those who wilfully reject 


Him to whom He will say, “ Depart from 
Me, I know you not.” 

Jack’s was an impressionable nature, and 
| Mr. Holland, who was accustomed to deai 
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with boys, had been quick to follow up the 
impression he found his Sunday lessons had 
made, so that when Jack was old enough to 
consider what his future career was to be, 
Mr. Holland was not surprised to hear him 
say he wished to become a clergyman. As 
soon as this was definitely settled, theology 
was added to Jack’s studies, but in this 
Marie did not join. 

Ever since they came to Charlton House, 
Marie and Jack had taken it by turns to 
write once a fortnight to their mother ; but 
somehow as the years slipped on, the letters 
grew shorter, for they found the topics which 
were mutually interesting were very few. 
Their mother knew no one at Dover, except 
Mr. and Mrs. Holland, while they took no 
interest in any of her Indian friends whom 
they only knew by name. For the first year 
Marie had looked forward to the time when 
she should join her mother in India, but by 
degrees she had grown so attached to Mrs. 
Holland and so fond of her life there, that 
all wish to go to India soon died out, until 
at last she came to dread it. Moreover, 
Marie and Jack had always been very 
strongly attached to each other, it would 
have been far harder for them to have been 
separated from each other than from their 
mother, and now that Jack was not likely to 
go to India at all, Marie was by no means 
anxious to do so either, though she would 
like to see her mother again, that mother 
who wrote such loving letters every fort- 
night to one or other of her children, and 
always said how much she wished to see 
them. Now it was very rarely that Mrs. 
Custance missed writing to Marie or Jack, 
and if she did she invariably wrote to Mrs. 
Holland, so that one day when the Indian 
mail came in and there was no letter from 
her, for any one, Mrs. Holland felt uneasy, 
and looked forward anxiously to the next 
Indian mail. The Indian letters generally 
came by the second delivery, which reached 
Charlton House about twelve, and on the day 
of the mail after that by which Mrs. Custance 
had not written, Mrs. Holland, who had been 
looking out for the postman, went to the 
door herself, and to her joy saw an Indian 
letter in his hand; but her joy was shortlived, 
for it was in a strange handwriting and was 
addressed to Mr. Holland. Mr. Holland, as 
his mother knew, was just now engaged with 
Marie and Jack, who went to him for their 
algebra from twelve to half-past one; but 
she felt so uneasy and dreaded so lest this 
strange handwriting should be the bearer of 
bad news, that she determined to disturb 





him. On her way to the study, Mrs. Hol- 
land hesitated. Hugh could not bear to be 
interrupted when he was giving a lesson, and 
after all he had a great many correspondents 
she knew nothing of ; it might not concern 
her in any way. Should she wait till dinner- 
time ? No;she would first take the letter to 
him without making any remark or calling 
him out of the room as she had intended 
doing. Accordingly she went to the study, 
where she found her son at the head of the 
table, Marie looking very handsome on one 
side of him, Jack on the other. 

** Have you heard from Annie ?” said Mr. 
Holland abruptly, glancing at the letter. 

“No, I can’t understand it,” said Mrs. 
Holland. 

“Tt is very odd, but perhaps mother has 
gone up to the hills,” said Marie, who saw 
by her Aunt Margaret’s face that she was 
distressed. 

Mr. Holland said nothing ; but as soon as 
his mother had left the room he read his 
letter, and then rising suddenly he said 
almost sharply and in a very decided tone— 

“JT want to speak to your Aunt Margaret, 
wait here till I come back.” 

“He has had bad news. 
it is,” said Marie. 

“So do I; and Marie, I wonder why 
mother has missed writing for two mails ; 
she has never missed twice before. I hope 
she is not ill.” 

“T think it is only an accident,” said 
Marie, copying her algebra into ink as fast 
as she could during Mr. Holland’s absence. 
“Tf mother were ill, Mr. Custance would 
have been sure to write.” 

“ Perhaps that letter was from Custance ; 
it was an Indian letter,” said Jack. 

“Are you sure, Jacques? Oh! I hope 
nothing is the matter. I wish he would be 
quick back ; I shall go and see directly if he 
does not make haste,” said Marie. 

“You had better not, when he told us to 
stay here; but hark, here he comes,” said 
Jack. 

Meanwhile Mr. Holland, whose letter was 
from Mr. Custance and contained terrible 
news, had gone to break it to his mother, 
whom he found working in the drawing- 
room. 

“ Hugh, what is it, dear? Something has 
happened I see by your face,” cried Mrs. 
Holland, starting up. 

* Yes, mother, I have had very bad news ; 
but sit down here in your own chair before I 
tell it you. My letter is from Custance,” 
said Mr. Holland as he gently led his mother 


I wonder what 
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to an easy-chair and seated himself on the | | bing wildly till Jack too was frightened, and 


elbow with his mother’s hand in his. 

“Poor Annie, it is about her of course. Is 
there no hope, Hugh ?” 

“None, mother. She was taken ill one 
night, they sent for the doctor, who pro- 
nounced it diphtheria, and from the first gave 
them no hope.” Here Mr. Holland paused. 

“Go on, dear. It is all over then ?” 

“Yes, mother; she was only ill twenty- 
four hours. Poor Custance is heart-broken, 
and says he can hardly realise that she is 
really gone.” 


“Those poor children, Hugh. How are 
we ever to break it to them? My poor 


Annie,” and here Mrs. Holland broke down 
and sobbed aloud, for her half-sister had 
been very dear to her. “The children, 


| not knowing how to comfort her, 


| mother s sake, 


tell them—and they looked so happy only a | 


few minutes ago. How shall we tell them?” 
said Mrs. Holland. 

“T will send Marie to you, and tell Jack 
myself. You see, mother, it won’t be such 
a blow to them as if it had happened when 


they first came to us, and then it is so far 


off that it will be difficult for them to realise | 
t; still I fear it will be a great trial for | 
May I go now| 


them, poor young things. 
and send Marie?” and Mr. Holland stooped 
and kissed his mother and then went back 
to the study. 

“Marie,” he said, speaking more gently 
to Marie than he had ever done before ; for 
as a rule his manner to her was abrupt and 
cold; ‘“‘my mother has had some very bad 
news and wants you; will you go to her ?” 

Marie blushed crimson, and then turning 
very pale, rushed from the room, her lovely 
eyes dilating with fear, for she guessed what 
had happened at once. When she was gone, 
Mr. Holland closed the door, and turning 
to Jack, who was looking frightened, put his 
arm round his neck, and after making one or 
two ineffectual attempts to speak, placed his 
stepfather’s letter in the boy’s hand ; but 
like Marie, Jack had already guessed the 

contents. At first Jack took the sad news 
more quietly than Marie, whose grief was so 
passionate, that Mrs. Holland was alarmed 
and sent Jack in to quiet her. Marie, who 
was lying on the hearthrug in the drawing- 
room, clung convulsively to Jack, the only 
person, except her Aunt Margaret, she de- 


| have done 


called for 
Mr. Holland, who, followed by his mother, 
came into the room. 

His first action was to pick Marie up in 
his strong arms and put her on the sofa, and 
then whispering, “ Marie, you are making 
yourself ill; try and be calmer for my 
she feels it almost as much 
as you,” he led Jack away and left Marie 
to her Aunt Margaret. 

His words acted like a charm on Marie, she 
checked the violence of her grief, and in a 
few minutes was quietly crying in Mrs. 
Holland’s arms. 

Mr. Holland was the only person who 
obeyed the summons of the dinner-bell that 


day, and he sent his plate away after a 
Hugh, poor motherless things, we must | 


feeble pretence at eating, but he insisted 
on the others all coming to tea, and forced 
Marie, who certainly would not otherwise 
so, to take some food. The 


next few days were very sad ones at 


| Charlton House, for Mrs. Holland had been 
| very fond of her step-sister, and grieved very 
;much for her loss, and both Marie and Jack 


had felt the blow more than Mr. Holland 
had imagined possible. But with them it 
was the first shock which affected them most, 
after that was over and their mourning was 


| put on, things went on the same as before at 


Charlton House ; it could not be the same 
loss to them as if they had been living with 
their mother, when they must have been 
reminded every hour of the day of all they had 
lost. True, there would be no more Indian 
letters, no more looking forward to a happy 
meeting in india; they must now look for- 


| ward to a meeting in a still more distant 


land, to that meeting after which there 
shall be no more separation; now it was 
only in the next world that they could ever 
hope to see their mother again. Under all 
these circumstances it could not be such a 
trial to them as if they had been living with 
their mother, instead of having been sepa- 
rated from her for the last five years, in which 
time they had found a second mother in 
Mrs. Holland. It was a heavy blow at first; 
but in reality Mrs. Holland felt her half- 


sister’s death more keenly than Marie or 


| Jack, and to her there 


clared, whom she now had to love her, sob- | 


(To be continued.) 


e was comfort in the 
thought that now she would not lose Marie, 
who had become very dear as well as very 
necessary to her, 
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JASPER. 
ro on my hand 


Enfold a living light, 
Their speech I understand— 
Their glance I read aright. 


. They are the fragments fair 
Of Zion’s jasper walls, 
Her lustre pure and rare 
Through earthly jewel falls. 





Oft in the days of old Their pure and flashing light 

Their radiance smote my heart Filled me with longing sore. 
With terror strange and cold,— Oh, that I happy might — 

In heav’n I had no part ! Stand on the crystal floor ! 
When in the mazy dance, On jasper steps I trod 

Their lustre I might see, To heights of pure desire— 
It seemed an angel’s glance The palace of my God— 

Or heaven beckoned me ! The sea of crystal fire ! 


CLARA THWAITES. 











THE REVISED VERSION AND ITS WORDS TO WOMEN. 


By MRS. JAMES MARTIN. 


THIRD 


[HE tragedy of another royal woman, who 

met a fearful end, demands aword. In 
thestory of Athaliah, after she raised her shout 
of treason in the house of the Lord, there 
are important changes. The new version 
reads (2 Kings xi. 15), “ Jehoiada the priest 
commanded the captains of the hundreds 
that were set over the host” (the words, as 
we have it, “the officers of the host,” are 
omitted), “and said unto them, Have her 
forth between the ranks,” and so on. That 
is, as we take it, “ Let the miserable woman 
walk unharmed between the long lines of 
soldiers, drawn up, as in our own day, for a 
body-guard of the sovereign.” But the old 
rendering, ‘‘Have her forth without the 
ranges,” conveys no distinct idea at all, be- 
yond that of removal from the temple. 
Verse 16 proceeds, “So they made way for 
her,”—lined the path by which she was hedged 
in to retreat to the King’s house, and there 
meet herend. But the Authorised Version 
reads, “And they laid hands on her.” We 
do not remember any instance in Scripture 
of a woman being dragged to meet death. 
It was left to more modern times, to develop 
that addition to the sufferings, even of female 
traitors. 

The Books of Ruth and Esther, have the 
distinctive peculiarity of being the only 
two, in the whole sacred canon, which bear 
the names of women. Poor Vashti’s objec- 
tion to be stared at by a crowd of inebriates, 
noble as they might be by birth only, always 
claims our sympathy. In Esther i. 15, “She 
hath not performed the commandment of the 
king,” is rendered by the more homely 
phrase, “She hath not done the bidding.” 
There are wives probably now, who would 
claim the right of disputing such “ bidding” 
in matters hardly covered, in their opinion, 
by the marriage vow “to obey.” In verse 
17 the stronger reading, by which Memucan 
expresses his fears as to the future standing 
of husbands in the estimation of their wives, 
as a sequel to the refusal of Vashti, almost 
provokes a smile. The old version runs, 
“They shall despise their husbands ;” the 
Revised Version is, “ They shall make their 
husbands contemptible!” Timid Memucan, 


though one of the seven princes of Persia 
and Media, had not found out, that the man, 
whose expressed wish to his wife has not all 
the force of a command, deserves no better 








PAPER, 


fate. In 


with 
Esther, for hesitating to force an audience 
with the king (chap. iv. 14), “ enlargement,” 
as we have it, is more happily rendered 
“relief,” and the last clause of the same 
verse is intensified by the added negative, 
* Who knoweth whether thou art not come 


Mordecai’s remonstrance 


to the kingdom,” and soon. In chap. vii. 4, 
the new version is much clearer. ‘ Counter- 
vail the King’s damage,” certainly required a 
commentator, as we read it till now. But 
“the adversary could not have compensated 
for the king’s damage,” is easy to be under- 
stood. The loss of service by the destruction 
of her people could not be made up by any 
strategy of Haman. “Held my peace,” too, 
in the same verse, is a more queenly expres- 
sion than “ my tongue.” 

One word, and we pass over the Book of 
Job. The same alteration occurs which we 
noticed before. In chap. ii. 9, his wife re- 
proaches him, and advises him to “ curse God 
and die,” a most horrible instance of wifely 
counsel. The new version substitutes “ hold 
fast” for “retain” thine integrity, and con- 
cludes, “‘ Renouwnce God and die.” It is bad 
enough; but is, we think, free from the 
malignity which attaches to the word curse. 

Few books of the Bible, are probably 
so dear to the hearts of women, as the 
Psalms. We learn them as children; we 
teach them to our children; we sing the 
twenty-seventh (with a verse or two, perhaps, 
in the minor key) in our days of orphanhood, 
and we leave the ninetieth as the heritage of 
our grand-children ; yet, as women, we are 
seldom mentioned. 

A valued friend has called our attention 
to one verse in Psalm Ixviii., which we had 
entirely passed over, and which will probably 
escape notice until some new Cruden arises. 
Many a missionary sermon has been preached 
from the words, verse 11, “The Lord gave the 
word : great was the company of those that 
published it.” What spirit of prophecy filled 
the heart of David as he sang, in the reading 
of the Revised Version, “The Lord giveth 
the word : the women that publish the tidings 
are a great host”? Are the Friends right 
then after all, in that they allow the ministry 
of women? And is there a field, yet almost 
unbroken, for the exercise of female intellect, 
for the hallowing of her gift of speech, for the 
righteous use of all her powers of persuasion, 














and for the sanctification of her great gift of 
love? If by us, sin entered into the world | 
and death by sin, we may well rejoice in that | 


sure word of prophecy, that a great host 
among us shall yet publish the good tidings 
of the gospel of peace. It is the complete 
elevation of our sex from their negative posi- 
tion under Judaism, into the holy liberty of 
true daughters of the Lord God Almighty. 
The psalm nearest and dearest to us by 
memory, as having been read over our bent, 
blushing, veiled brow, when our hand 
trembled in the grasp of its new, untried 
guide on our marriage morning, has a sig- 
nificant alteration. The time-honoured ver- 
sion was, “Thy wife shall be as a fruitful 
vine by the sides of thine house.” We shall 
gladly accept the change—in the innermost 


parts—too near, let us hope, ever to be over- | 


looked, and blessedly certain of constant care. 
Many verbal alterations and transpositions 


of prepositions meet us in the book of Pro- | 
verbs, the meaning, however, remaining un- | 


changed. It is not surprising, that with So- 
lomon’s large experience of womankind, his 
reference to them should be frequent, and 
often most uncomplimentary. In that very 
sad echo, probably, of some scene in his early 
life, ch. vii., the wretched temptress is de- 
scribed as “clamorous and wilful,” our old 
version reading “loud and stubborn,” and 
continues, ‘Now she is without; now in 
the streets;” the Revised Version changes 
into “‘ Now she is in the streets; now in the 
broad places,” and so on. The terrible pre- 
tence of religious observance is made more 
hollow by the words, v. 14, “I have peace 
offerings” being translated “ sacrifices of peace 
offerings are with me.” 
tween such a creature, and the women ad- 
dressed by St. Paul, irresistibly claims our 
notice. Of this one, Solomon writes, “her 
feet abide not in her house.” St. Paul directs 


Titus, that the aged women should teach the | 


younger, to be “ keepers at home.” In ch. xiv. 
the conduct of the foolish woman in destroy- 


ing good work is intensified by one word— | 
“plucketh it down with her own hands.” | 
Similarly, at ch. xix. v. 14, the change of | 


“and” into but makes a marked difference. 
“ But a prudent wife is from the Lord ” limits 
the obtaining of such a blessing to one source, 
and one only. Again, ch. xxii. 4, the ad- 
dition of one word, does much to encourage 


those of us, to whom the training of children | 


is entrusted, and whose hearts sometimes fail 
us for fear—“ Train up a child... . and 
even when he is old,” &e. No newer influ- 
ence shall obliterate or supersede the earliest, 
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| wisest direction. The “birthday chapter,” 


The contrast be- | 


| lation—“ she /augheth at the time to come.” 


as the last one of Proverbs is generally known, 
among girls at any rate, has many alterations. 
We begin with the description of the virtuous 
woman at verse 10. The transposition of the 
first clause, ‘‘a virtuous woman who can find,” 
/is immaterial, but we fancy many wives will 
relinquish “safely” in verse 11, with a little 
sigh. “The heart of her husband trusteth in 
her” is not so fully satisfactory, but the next 
clause is reassuring, where the Authorised 
Version was obscure. “He shall have no 
need of spoil” now reads “he shall have no 
lack of gain ;” in modern business terms, all 
her goods are first-class, and sell to profit. 
| Verse 12 of our version runs “she will do him 
good.” Future human blessings savour always 
of uncertainty, and we prefer the absolute of 
the new translation—“she doth him good.” 
Verse 15, too, is made more of a model for mo- 
dern imitation, by ‘‘a portion for hermaidens” 
being changed into, “ she giveth their task to 
her maidens ;” though we doubt, if the exact 
apportioning of each day’s work, would dimi- 
nish the difficulties of the modern housewife. 
Elasticity is demanded now of most rulers 
and governors. 
| Verse 13, “her merchandise is good,” 
now reads “is profitable.” Wares may be 
good in themselves, but not suited to the 
market, and the wisdom of the virtuous 
woman shines brighter by the change. 
“Candle,” an article of domestic use, as un- 
known to Eastern nations as it soon will be 
| among ourselves, is more naturally translated 
'“lamp.” Verse 22, “ coverings of tapestry ” is 
rendered “ carpets,” while the word “silk” 
| becomes “fine linen.” We can hardly ima- 
gine such a housewife, sweeping through every 
| part of herwell-ordered home, with long silken 
skirts. The “ fine linen,” tasteful to the eye 
by the purple embroidery, and easily washed, 
| commends itself by its suitability, and might 
well be followed in these latter days. So in 
verse 24 “fine linen” is changed into “she 
maketh linen garments,” for which the girdles 
next mentioned are necessary, to confine the 
flowing folds. 5 


The alteration in verse 25 is 
expressive—“ Strength and honour are her 
| clothing” our version reads, though honour 
is a grace conferred from without ; “Strength 
/and dignity” the new version has it, and 
| we all know that a truly dignified woman 
commands respect everywhere. “She shall 
rejoice in time to come,” fails to give the least 
idea of the perfect security as to the future, 
| arising out of her perfected and complete 
fore-orderings, which underlies the new trans- 
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By MRS. 


T was on the 25th of January, 1880, that 


we first made acquaintance with “York.” | 


it | 


How well we remember that morning 
was a very cold day, the air was intensely 


clear, and our footsteps rang on the frozen | 


pathway as we turned off the high road, and 
made our way across a ploughec d field to the 
Works. The huts built of wood ; an old pic- 
turesque Hail, with its outbuildings now 
turned into several dwellings, and a newly- 
erected Mission-room stood below the brow 
of the hill we were crossing, and were as yet 
hidden from sight ; 
undulating country was dotted by 
houses and cottages, from whose 
chimneys thin lines of blue smoke rose 
straight into the wintry air. It was a morn- 
ing which made the blood tingle in one’s 
veins, and brought far-distant sounds with 
sharp distinctness to the ear—the church 
bells were ringing two miles away, I remem- 
ber. We had hardly entered the field when 
we met two navvies. One of these was a re- 
markable-looking man, tall, somewhat thin, 
and very muscular. His features were plain. 
A scar disfigured one cheek, and the coun- 
tenance was by no means a pleasant one. He 
wore the usual navvy dress—a pilot cloth 
coat, white trousers, and soft hat, and was 
clean and respectable in appearance. He and 
his mate came lounging along, and looked a 
little surprised when we stopped them. 

We asked the tall man if “he knew that 
he was going the wrong way.” 

“Why, how’s that ?” he replied. 

“You are going from the Mission-room 
instead of to it!” and then, as the men 
smiled, we explained that a Bible-class was 
to be held every Sunday morning and after- 
noon by the young lady who, for the first 
time, came that morning ; that there would 


farm- 
distant 





be also evening service ; and we begged them | 


not to waste the day, which was not theirs 
but God’s, and come with us. 

But in vain ; they gave the usual reply as 
they edged away of “ Not to-day ;” “ Not this | 
time.” 

“Then will you come this afternoon—do ? 
this beautiful day is God’s ; He has given us 

t; do come and read His word for an hour.” 

“Well,” said the tall man, “I don’t mind 
if I do.” 

“ Now that is a promise you won't forget.” 
“No, I'll come ;” and so he did. 





“YORK.” 
Biographical Sketch. 
CHARLES GARNETT. 


but the wide expanse of | 


We soon were informed his nickname was 
“ York,” and that his life had been as bad as 
bad could be. He was a great strong man— 
la powerful son of the devil, for though un- 
educated he had much force of character and 
great determination ; but the Spirit of God 
must have reached his heart, for from that 
afternoon he became a regular attendant, 
and he never missed again either morning or 
afternoon unless he remained away to nurse 
a sick mate, or to go to some special church 
service at a distance. 

From that time, too, his place was never 
empty at the evening service ; and strange, 
indeed, would the Mission-room have looked. 
without “York.” Between the ending of 
the Sunday-school and the time for evening 
service that first Sunday, we two friends went 
round the huts and houses, and invited the 
men to the Mission-room. 

At some of the dwellings we were known, 
at others we were strangers, but at each we 
received a kindly or at the least a tolerant 
welcome. 

In one a good many men were sitting, 
some finishing their teas, others grouped 
round the fire. Near the hearth “ York” was 
sitting, reading the tract we had given him 
that morning ; and on his knee was seated a 
tiny, pretty child, his strong arm round the 
little thing. 

The Bible-class teacher tried to make 
friends with the child, but she turned from 
the strange young lady, and clung with both 
hands to the big, rough man. 

“That speaks well for York,” we remarked 
to each other, as we came out into the dark- 
ness. 

Hardly a month later, on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary, the secretary of the Navvy Mission 
spent the Sunday at the Works, and preached 
in the Mission-room. It was that evening’s 
sermon which made things clear to “ York’s ” 
mind. The previous three weeks had done 
much for him. His interest had been a- 
wakened in subjects which he had never 
| thought on before, his conscience was aroused 
after a sleep—a stupor, rather—of years, but 
the very voice of the Lord spoke to him that 
night. 

The subject was Abraham’s sacrifice on 
| Mount Moriah, and Isaac’s question, “‘ Behold 
‘the fire and the w ood, but where is the 

lamb for the burnt offering 2” and the old 
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man’s reply, “My son, God will provide 


Himself a lamb for a burnt offering.” The 
preacher compared the burden of sticks to 
the sins a man had committed and had to 
carry, and said that the wrath of God would 
fall like fire and consume the man and his 
sins if a substitute could not be found, but 
such a substitute had been provided. ‘God 
has provided Himself a Lamb for a burnt 
offering ;” and the speaker urged his hearers 
to accept the substitution of the Lamb of 
God. 

“ York” weni home to his crowded lodge 
with his soul on fire. 

Bedtime came, and he, too, lay down, 
but not to sleep. The more he thought upon 
his sins the greater number he remembered. 
Old forgotten transgressions started to life 
and stared him in the face. 
be banished ; they crowded round him more 
and more ; a multitude, they came to tor- 
ment him. He felt, from the bottom of his 
soul, he deserved to be lost. 
close to him. He felt he could not, dare not, 
“stand to his sins” before the bar of God. 
He burst into a violent perspiration. 
he knew, if he decided for Christ, the life of 


persecution before him; but those sins! | 


those sins! he could not silence their outcry. 
In the early morning hours, in the pitch 
darkness, he flung himself on his knees by 


his bedside and cried, “O God! I cannot | 


carry my sins any longer. I put them upon 
Jesus. The fire has fallen on the Lamb of 
God. I take Him—now.” And the worn- 
out man crept back to bed and fell asleep— 
soothed by the blessed sense of pardon to 
rest. 

The very next morning he got up early to 
pray, and from that hour gloried in the Cross 
of Christ. 

He soon seized an opportunity of pouring 
into sympathising ears the story of the change 
that had come over him in the Room, and his 
love for the place and all its surroundings ; 
and he showed his delight in the Mission- 
room in a very practical manner. 

It, like the huts, was made of wood. In 
his wandering life he had picked up two 
handicrafts, if such they might be called— 
haircutting and joinering ; and the latter he 
was glad to put in practice for our benefit. 

It was “ York” who knew how to doctor 
knots in the wood-work and so on ; and when 
our littlechancel was added “York” varnished 
it with much satisfaction and pride, losing 
half a day’s work on purpose. He was fond 
of taking illustrations from his joinering, 
and once, when regretting that lack of edu- 


They would not | 


Hell seemed | 


Well | 


cation hindered his usefulness, he said, “If 
I’d had education I might have done some 
of the planing work; but, as it is, I can 
| only knock a few rough knobs off.” But 
|not only did he turn joiner for his beloved 
_ Room, he became also a decorator. He la- 
boured hard with some more scholars over 
the Christmas decorations, and produced 
| grand effects in red calico, though we must 
/own that “merry” did lack an “r” and 
| Christmas” a “t.” 

One hot day, when all the other men had 
| gone off to the Sports, “ York” and another 
| dear friend spent the day in tarring and 
| sanding the felt on the roof, and they said 
'it had been happier work to them, though 
it was so hot, than “ enjoying the pleasures 
| of the world.” 

“York” was always eager to learn, and a 
most attentive listener to any teaching. He 
took intense interest in the Bible lessons, and 
the afternoon was oppressive indeed when 
“York’s” eyelids drooped. He took to mis- 
'sioning amongst the other men too, some- 
| times in rather a rough fashion, for if a man 
got drunk “York” would mark him and, rising 
next morning at five, instead of half-past, 
would go to his slumbering mate, rouse him, 
'and give him a good talking to, showing 
him in very plain language the consequences 
of his sin. 

“ But,” we asked, “are they not angry at 
being awakened ?” 

“Qh, yes; they don’t like it so well; but 
| they don’t want to get up, and while they 
are in bed I have ’em. I puts truth into’em 
| rough, and they can plane it for theirselves.” 

His one object now became to glorify God. 

The winter had ended, spring had come aad 
gone, summer had smiled and passed aw:y, 
| and now September had come. The fruit- 
; trees in the garden of the old Hall were 
| laden ; the corn-fields on the opposite hill- 
| sides shone golden in the sunshine, and 
‘another red-letter Sunday had come to the 
| Works. On that seventh of September a con- 
firmation by the venerable Bishop Words- 
worth was to be held in our Mission-room, 
and eight navvies were prepared after much 
prayer and thought to openly confess Christ 
before their mates and renew their baptismal 
promise “to be His faithful soldiers unto 
their lives’ end.” Two of the candidates, 





“York” and anotherdear fellow, a young man 
of twenty, were not sure that they had ever 
been baptized, and so to be certain of it the 
same clergyman who had preached in the 
previous February came that afternoon to 





A clean table-napkin was 


baptize them. 
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spread on a bench, a white china bowl con- lhim with a book and a purse containing 


taining “fair water” stood upon it and 
served for a font, and there, reverently with 
bowed heads and clasped hands, we saw our 
dear friends stand and, even as little chil- 
dren, be baptized. Out into the bright after- 
noon we went, praising the Lord who had 
turned darkness into light. 

That same evening, before a crowded con- 
gregation of his mates, “ York” and seven 
more grown navvies were confirmed, and if 
ever men meant the words they spoke those 
navvies meant their confirmation vows. 
Those who watched the laying on of hands 
knew what they had been and knew what 
they had become. 

From this time “York” became a regular 
communicant. 

As in his old days he had thrown himself 
madly into sin, so now, with all the enthusiasm 
of his soul he gave himself to God. He studied 
his Bible incessantly. He did not always 
quite get hold of the meaning, but his mis- 
takes were of no real importance. We re- 
member, for instance, his indignation that 
a conjuror obtained leave one winter evening 
to show his tricks in the Mission-room. He 
wrote to a friend that such arts were of 
Satan, and to encourage such folly was likely 
to unsettle young beginners in the faith, and 
added indignantly “even Paul dare not ad- 
venture himself into the theatre ; how much 
less us ¢” 

A brave, strong, loyal Christian was “ York.” 
A man full of prayer; one who walked in 
the sight of God. His influence was bound 
to touch his mates. One of these saw him 
one day, when he thought himself quite 
alone, cover his eyes and pray before he 
began breakfast. The man was surprised, 
and watched him after that from behind 
heaps of stones or pieces of timber. York 
was working alone then, at some distance 
from the other men, and thought no eye but 
God’s was on him. His fellow-workman saw 
he never ate without grace, and the thought 
“He has got something I have not,” drove 
him to seek and, thank God, to find the Sa- 
viour. 

But we were not to have “ York” much 
longer amongst us. He is not dead, no! we 
trust he will live to a green old age ; but he 
is thousands of miles away, and most pro- 
bably we shall never meet on earth again. 
He determined to join a brother in Australia. 
It was at Whitsuntide gathering of the mem- 
bers of the Christian Excavators’ Mission in 
Leeds in the June of 1881, that we said fare- 
well to dear old York. His mates presented 








about four pounds. His Sunday teacher had 
given him a handsome reference Bible ; he 
was photographed with it last year and sent us 
copies of the likeness. In saying farewell he 
gave us a most racy and characteristic speech. 
We wished him good-bye with an ache at 
our hearts, but thanking God for what in 
fifteen short months His grace had done ; for 
before our eyes we saw a living testimony 
that out of a drinking, fighting, blaspheming, 
impure man, God the Holy Ghost can make 
a new creation—a brother of the Lord Christ. 
The next day (for he had remained with us 
to the last moment, and had to travel all 
night to catch the ship) “York” was out on 
the ocean. 

From his decent appearance and behaviour 
he was at once appointed constable, and had 
to see that the emigration rules were not 
broken, and that proper conduct was main- 
tained amongst the emigrants. This appoint- 
ment at once subjected him to the dislike of 
the bad and unruly. When he knelt at his 
bunk-side to pray, they did all they could to 
annoy and disturb him, swearing, throwing 
things, and finally, seeing he bore patiently 
their insults, one man, an Irish Roman 
Catholic, emptied a bucket of water over 
him. 

In the old days, “ York” would have in- 
stantly knocked the mandown, but not so now 
—though he would not allow the slightest in- 
fringement of the rules, he bore all personal 
insults with an unmoved patience. More- 
over, he did all he could for the spiritual 
welfare of his fellow-passengers, feeling, as he 
described in a letter home, “ the courage of a 
Daniel and the zeal of a Paul.” He got up 
a Bible-class and prayed constantly for his 
persecutors. Nor did he omit small kind- 
nesses in return for their unkindness and 
annoyance. “I cuts their hair, shaves them 
—love your enemies,” he wrote. All this 
had its effect: before the voyage was half 
over, he had won some to care for their 
souls, and even the worst grew to respect him. 
As the ship sailed up the Sydney harbour, 
the man who had thrown the bucketful of 
water over him came up with a shamed face 
and held out his hand. 

“Will you forgive me?” he asked. 

“ York ” replied, “I can’t, for there was no 
offence taken.” 

* Will you shake hands ?” 

“ Ay, that I will, but what for ?” 

“ Because you're a brave man.” 

Then after a brief time of Christian com- 
munion with his mates in Sydney, he went 

















“YORK.” 





far away up to his brother’s farm in the 
bush, and there till a few months ago he has 
remained ever since. He had hardly got 
settled when he began to look about for 
work for Christ, and undertook the charge 
of a Sunday-school twelve miles away. On 
Sunday evenings he gathered a few “ neigh- 
bours” together and held a little service. 
And for his own spiritual nourishment he 
rode twenty miles for the holy communion. 
As time passed, “ York” made one rule never 
to let an opportunity go by of speaking to 
every one he met of those subjects which lay 
nearest his own heart. He had done the 
same in England, and he pursued the like 
course in Australia. ‘One of the best 
opportunities I have of doing my Master's 
will,” he wrote, “is when riding along the 
road from home or making new acquaint- 
ences. ...” 

“T have sent you my likeness,” he continued. 
“T said to the man, after finishing me, ‘ Do 
you know the first likeness taken in the 
world ?’ 

“He began by telling me the Grecian, and 
it was improved by another foreigner. 

“©¢ No,’ I said, ‘I have it in this Bible.’ 

“He was a German; he listened very at- 
tentively. I told him he was the image of his 
Creator. 

“Surely,” says he, ‘you do not mean to 
say our Creator is so full of selfishness as 
man ?? 

“¢No, not so; but the likeness was there.’ 
I told him what defaced it, and how that 
Blessed One came to rectify it, and that by 
faith we can get a likeness to God. 

‘“‘ He said he believed he was a sinner. 

**T said, ‘If you do there is a Saviour for 
you,’ telling him to read the third chapter 
of St. John’s Gospel.” 

When once he had taken a little contract 
to mend the road close by a public school, 
he made friends with the schoolmaster, hop- 
ing to learn from him, for “ York” is always 
trying to “improve his mental education.” 
“TY meant,” he wrote, “to learn something of 
him as he should of me, in which I rather 
think I was the gainer of the two, I am sorry 
to say. For I wanted to learn him in return 
for what he had learnt me, but he felt him- 
self too proud to learn from a poor navvy. 

“When one time I had occasion to go to 
his house on a Sunday, I asked him if he 
had given his heart to God. 

“¢ Cannot I be a Christian without praying 
in public or going to a place of worship ? 7 
can go into my closet and pray.’ 

“*Yes, you can, but do you do it?’ 





«That is my own business,’ 

“¢Ves, and God's,’ 

*¢Tt’s my opinion,’ he said, ‘that passage 
of Scripture will come true; the first shall 
be last and the last first.’ 

**T said, ‘Let us try to have one place of 
the two, but I think, if you do not alter, you 
will lose both.’” 

But all “York’s” work has not been equally 
unsuccessful. Many has he been the means 
of bringing to the feet of that Saviour he 
loves so utterly. This has been so because 
he realises “Our works are very little in 
helping on God’s kingdom, yet I feel it a 
pleasure to do all I can for Him to have the 
glory.” 

Last Christmas eve, early in the evening, he 
saddled his horse and rode off on a long round 
he had planned out through the bush, touch- 
ing one farm here and another there. He 
was armed with his hymn-book. He thought 
to himself, “ Christmas-day is to-morrow, and 
out here in the wilderness most like they will 
forget what the Lord did for them. I will 
remind them with some carols.” So the 
whole night long he rode from farm to farm, 
and the sleeping households woke to hear a 
single rough voice singing with the angels, 
“Glory to our new-born King.” 

“TI cannot do enough,” he simply said 
once, “for Him who has done so much for 
me, but the widow’s mite pleased our Lord.” 

So his life has gone on in the bush, but 
his heart has been constantly turned to his 
old navvy life and his fellow-workmen, and 
he sent his all in money, £2, to help forward 
the Navvy Mission, which God had used to 
bring him to Himself. At length the long- 
ing to be at work for Christ in the old way 
and amongst his old mates has broken down 
every other consideration, and sent him off 
on tramp. This June he has written us a 
happy letter, with part of which we close 
this little account of dear old “ York.” 


“ My dear Friend and Sister,—I am now , 


in Sydney, which I may say on tramp, 
although I am having some happy visits with 
my old friends and fellow-workmen. Nearly 
ever since I have been in this country it has 
been on my mind I ought to be amongst my 
old mates to show and tell what God has 
done for my soul, and now keeps me by His 
heavenly grace. I praise Him I have been 
with good Christian people and enjoyed 
happy seasons, and the results of my labours 
have been fruitful; but I do feel for my 
fellow-navvies. As Moses chose rather to 
be in the wilderness with the Children of 
Israel than in Pharaoh’s house, thus God 
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knows my heart on this subject. I have not 
got much light, but the darker the place the 
brighter will a little light shine, and may 
He for His own glory and to His praise in- 
crease my courage, . . . . and I do have oc- 
casion to mourn over my hard-heartedness 
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/onee; but I said, ‘Let us reason together, 
then I will talk with all.’ 
| “One fellow said, ‘Read us a chapter.’ 

“+ All right,’ I said, and turned to the 
| fourteenth Psalm: ‘The fool hath said in 
| his heart, There is no God.’ 

“The steward said, ‘I never said there 


and weakness of faith. Lord, give me more. | 
. . . . Well, as work was slack in the place | was no God, for I do say there is one.’ 
where I was living, I thought I would get| “ Again I repeated the verse, and ‘Steward, 
on some public work. Well, I bought a| you do believe in my Bible, I know.’ 

tent and got on some waterworks. I felt} “‘ How is that ?’ 

alone, yet not—the Father was with me. “* You believe you are a sinner; do you 
The second day at dinner with them I told | not ?’ 

them what God had done for my soul, and} ‘“‘ Yes.’ 

what a devil I was before giving my heart} “‘Then the Bible tells us so too, and we 
to God, to be cleansed from all sin. Then | need a Saviour.’ 

I said, ‘Will you allow me toreada few} ‘“‘I can compare that pack of cards,’ he 
verses out of my Bible?’ ‘Yes,’ they said. | said, ‘to the Bible.’ 

I read the Fifth of St. Mark to the twenty- *¢ You cannot.’ 

first verse. Then I said, ‘I will pray with! ‘How do you know?’ 

you, my brothers.’ They laughed, and said,| “‘I know as much about those things as 
‘Do you think, if you was to die now you} you do; and I have spent as many foolish 


would go straight to heaven ?’ ‘ Yes.’ Some 
said, ‘That’s more than I can say.’ 
‘ Believe on the Lord, forsake your sins, and 
- = Y 
repent, and thou shalt be saved; and God 
bless you.’ Do you know, I had a lot of 


I said, | 


| pounds on them, I dare say. I’ve proved 
| which is the best side of the question now, 
| thank God. Ican get more good out of one 
| verse of the Bible than you can out of the 
| whole pack of cards.’ 


Then I 


eyes watching me after that, even the ganger | “Tt stopped their card-playing. 
watched me more than common, to see if he | fell on my knees and prayed, and got into 
could not pick me up. I felt God with me, | my bunk. The next morning I saw some of 
for His eye was on me too and guiding me ; | them with their backs up and asked them 
I felt it good to keep well down at the foot of | how it was with them. They shook their 
the cross, looking well up. Here I stayed| heads. Lord, help them to come to the 
three weeks and it was finished, so now I| light from darkness. I went tosee Miss 
had to ride all night on the water in a boat | at her home, and she has a nice place, and 
to get to Sydney to see my old friends and|she said, ‘Well, York, you are looking 








to go out on to the line where J. Smith and 
Teetotal Tommy is. In the room where our 
bunks were, there was card-playing. Before 
retiring I pulled out my Bible and began to 
read. The card-players left off playing to 
raffle me, and the steward said— 

““<To you believe in that book ?’ 

“T said, ‘ With all my heart.’ 

* He said, ‘I don’t.’ 

“<*T know you do.’ 

“*No; it’s been altered five or six times.’ 

“<*T know all about it; thank God it is 
true for me.’ 

“ * How do you make that out?’ 

“¢Tt’s only been translated and retrans- 
lated for every poor soul to read and under- 
stand it.’ 

* You know, I had three or four at me at 


| younger.’ I am not six yet, for all my other 
| time in the world was dead till my conver- 
| sion ; then I was quickened by the true life. 
She is very busy, and we proposed to hold 
a union meeting at W. Noyce’s, so I went 
round and told the members our intention, 
and as many as could come came, and we 
told of the good our mission had done. It 
was the instrument in the hands of God for 
bringing me for one out of darkness into 
His marvellous light ; before I was led by the 
devil. Itis a deal different in this country 
to home, yet there is plenty of room for 
workers. Lord, help us to push it along 


Good-bye, and God bless you, “ York ;” it 
is true of you at least, “Once I was blind, 
now I see.” 
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| THE BIRTH OF THE ROYAL 

| SOCIETY FOR THE PRE- 
VENTION OF CRUELTY 
TO ANIMALS. 

I By JOHN COLAM. 


IS HERE can be little doubt that every suc- 
ceeding generation of our race rising 
into manhood needs to learn something about 
: the ways of preceding generations. In distant 
ages it was the custom of story-tellers to 
‘ relate the immediate past as well as ancient 
‘ traditions, and we can conceive that the 
‘S$ charm of that method of conveying infor- 
‘S mation made the study of recent history 
much more attractive than it is nowadays. 
wee eewenree!: When we think of this, we wonder whether 
a greater value was formerly set on experi- 
ence than at present, or whether in some form or other, the doctrine of evolution was felt if 
not comprehended by young persons better than it is now. Surely an intelligent mind 
finds it profitable, indispensable in fact, as well as interesting, to trace backwards in the 
progress of civilisation for the links, if not the causes, which have led humanity through 
phase after phase of development. 

And yet what is more certain than that, generally speaking, persons take life as they 
find it, without inquiring much into the immediate past, which we contend is of more 
importance to them than the study of ancient events. Schools and colleges make the latter 
an essential topic of learning, while ignoring the fact that during the last fifty years men 
and women have been making history. And so we find that the internal and foreign 
politics of the Greeks are better understood by our young people than the struggles of 
English statesmen since Victoria ascended the throne. And, as a consequence we con- 
tend, a lad sends away messages by telegraph, or takes his seat in a railway carriage in 1885, 
without caring to know much about the means of communication and transit enjoyed 
or endured by his father fifty years ago. He accepts for granted, perhaps, that things are 
no better now than formerly ; he is often reminded of those times, as “good old days ;” 
if he thinks at all, it is a mere furtive glance on the subject. What he would learn if he 
did is, that the great inventions alluded to before being discovered encountered difficul- 
ties in science, and opposition in social life, without which probably they never would 
have been perfected. 
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We must look for the cause of this dulness 
in the fact that we are in reality creatures of 
circumstances, often made and governed by 
them until it may be said that we act auto- 
matically. It is just the same in moral and 
social progress as in politics and science. 
Unless we have ourselves lived through the 
crisis, how seldom do we think seriously, how 
small is our knowledge of the self-sacrificing 
efforts of the generations that have just passed 
away! How little do we really feel that they 
have left us a blessed legacy, which we never- 
theless accept as a matter of course and of 
right, just as landholders are supposed to take 
to their estates without raising a question 
how they were acquired by their ancestors. 

The history of the movement for prevent- 
ing cruelty to animals is an example in point. 
It will hardly be credited that when Mr. 
Gladstone was a little boy, the people of this 
enlightened country, no less than people of 
all other countries, ridiculed a doctrine now 
generally accepted, which at that date was 
being advocated by only a few humani- 
tarians, namely, that animals have rights. 
The moral reformers of the new nineteenth 
century had been shocked by a decision of a 
judge (Mr. Justice Heath) given in 1794, in 
a case of atrocious cruelty toa cow. The 
judge declared from the bench that such 
cruelty was not an offence against the law, 
as animals had no rights that the law could 
protect; and he added that a cow must be 
regarded by the court as a farm implement 
would be, any malicious injury to which as 
property could be punished. Probably it 
was these remarks more than anything else 
that rallied a few friends of animals, to make 
an effort in 1800 to put down the worst 
forms of sport by legislation. The House of 
Commons was, at all events, invited to pass 
a Bill having that object, but it rejected the 
measure principally in consequence of the 
powerful opposition of Mr. Windham, who 
was admired and esteemed, not only as one 
of the most accomplished orators in Parlia- 
ment, but as a particularly kind-hearted man. 
It is astounding to us of this day that Dr. 
Johnson’s kindest friend and benefactor, who 
watched over the old man’s latter days with 
tenderness, could be so unmindful of the 
sufferings of the brute creation as to oppose 
a bill to protect them against downright 
wanton torture, and endeavour to perpetuate 
the coarse sport of bull-baiting. The pro. 
moters of the Bill dared not at that time 





attack general cruelty, as we should do now, 
because the question of sport stood in the | 
way. 


It was thought to be easier to get rid | dominion over animals is a trust ? 


of cruelty for sport than general cruelty. 
But that was found to be a mistake ; for an 
enlightened statesman stood up in the House 
and earnestly defended man’s right to torture 
a domestic bull for sport, because an animal 
had no rights. The influence of sporting 
men was then supreme. In 1802 the Bill 
was again introduced, by Sir William Pul- 
teney, when the House of Commons again 
threw it out at the instance of Mr. Windham. 

In 1809 a great orator and lawyer, Lord 
Erskine, brought a Bill into the House of 
Lords to prevent “malicious and wanton 
cruelty to animals.” This was a bold pro- 
posal. The humanitarians had now learnt it 
was easier to attack cruelty in the streets 
than cruelty in sport, though, as the reader 
will see, two suspicious-looking adjectives 
were inserted in the title of the Bill to 
qualify and limit its operations, and make 
it acceptable to public opinion. The speech 
delivered by Lord Erskine on the second 
reading of his Bill covers eighteen columns 
of the Parliamentary Debates, the pathos 
and general power of which cannot be ex- 
celled. Yet the orator was assailed on all 
sides by jeers and noises, said to be cock- 
crowing and cat-calls, especially when he 
contended that animals have rights. He 
said: “For every animal which comes in 
contact with man, and whose powers, and 
qualities, and instincts are obviously con- 
structed for his use, Nature has taken the 
same care to provide, and as carefully and 
bountifully as for man himself, organs and 
feelings for its own enjoyment and happi- 
ness. Almost every sense bestowed upon 
man is equally bestowed upon them ; seeing, 
hearing, feeling, thinking, the sense of pain 
and pleasure, the passions of love and anger, 
sensibility to kindness, and pangs trom un- 
kindness and neglect, are inseparable charac- 
teristics of their natures as much as of our 
own. Add to this, my lords, that the justest 
and tenderest consideration of this bene- 
volent system of nature is not only con- 
sistent with the fullest dominion of man 
over the lower world, but it establishes and 
improves it. In this, as in everything else, 
the whole moral system is inculcated by the 
pursuit of our own happiness. In this, as in all 
other things, our duties and our interests 
are inseparable. 1 defy any man to point out 
any one abuse of a brute, which is property, 
by its owner, which is not directly against his 
own interest. Is it possible, then, my lords, 
to contemplate this wonderful arrangement, 
and to doubt for a single moment that our 


They are 
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created indeed for our use, but not for our | was pioneered at this time of its history, 


abuse. Their freedom and enjoyments, when | 


they cease to be consistent with our just | 
dominion and enjoyments, can be no part of | 


their natures 
tent, their rights, subservient as they are, 
ought to be as sacred as our own; and 
although certainly, my lords, there can be 


; but whilst they are consis- | 


no law for man in that respect, but such as | 
he makes for himself, yet 1 cannot conceive | 
anything more sublime or interesting, more | 


grateful to Heaven or more beneficial to the 
world, than to see such a spontaneous re- 
straint imposed by man upon himself.” 


any more than they can conceive the perver- 
sities of mind which led really good and 
eminent statesmen, like the late Sir Robert 
Peel, to oppose it. 

In 1821 public opinion had advanced 
sufficiently to justify another attempt in 
Parliament. Mr. Martin, the member for 
Galway (better known as “Dick Martin”), 
brought a Bill into the House of Commons, 
which passed with a majority of three, but 
this was regarded as too small a majority for 


| a Bill which introduced for the first time a 


Erskine was compelled to modify the pro- | 


visions of his Bill and adapt them to “ beasts 
of burden” only; and, thus emasculated, 
the Bill passed through the House of Lords. 
In the House of Commons Sir Charles 


division. 
Frankland, Mr. Spencer Percival, however, 
opposed it on the motion for “ going into 
committee.” 


committee with a majority of thirteen, 


Nevertheless, it passed into | 


Bun- | 
bury carried its second reading without a | 
Mr. Windham, Mr. Giddy, Mr. | 


new principle into public law, and the 
measure failed again. In 1822, "Martin. re- 
turned to the charge, and was assailed with 
every possible obstacle and abuse. He never- 
theless carried his Bill after a desperate 
struggle, and the honour belongs to him, now 
generally claimed by Englishmen, of having 
enacted the first legislative statute against 
cruelty to animals, a distinction which will 
descend to latest posterity. 

Though dead, Dick Martin yet speaketh 


| to all social reformers, bidding them to fight 


mainly owing to the assistance given by Mr. | 


Wilberforce, Sir Charles Bunbury, Mr. 
phen, Mr. Jekyll, Sir Robert Williams, Sir 
Samuel Romiily, Lord Porchester, Mr. 
ris, and Mr. W illiam Smith. Unhappily it 
was thrown out in the next stage by an 


amendment moved by Mr. Windham. In| 


1810 Lord Erskine again brought in a Bill, 
which was again rejected. 


But Erskine’s voice had not been heard in | 


vain. “From that period,” a contemporary 
writer says, “men began to think, and many 
grosser sports and trespasses on the feelings 
of animals became somewhat on the decline.” 
Ridicule had thrown the Bill out of Parlia- 
ment, but the eloquence and pathos of Ers- 


Ste- | 


Mor- | 


on in their good work, and to faint not if 
even the “salt of the earth” join them 
not, but oppose their progress. “Be of 
good cheer,” he says from his tomb; “you 
shall re ap, if you faint not.” 

For many previous years it had been 
Martin’s custom to stop men in the streets 


| while committing cruelty, whom he dragged 


off the backs of horses, or out of their car- 
riages, for the purpose of giving them sound 
thrashings with his walking-stick or with his 


| fists; for he said, “As the law will not punish 
these miscreants, I will”—and that he was 


kine’s speeches had entered the souls of | 


many good people. And then succeeded 
agitation on this subject. On the platform, 
in debating societies, and in social life, dis- 
cussions were promoted ; and articles in 
magazines and journals followed, the majority 
of which, however, opposed the new ideas. 
It was at this time that the real struggle 
commenced which lasted many long years— 
for those were years of war, when all social 
questions are retarded by the encouragement 
given to man’s sanguinary and cruel propen- 
sities. The young people of the present 
generation, in whom are born and bred the 


humane principles for which their forefathers | 


contended, and established only little by 


little, can form no idea of the bitterness of | 


the strife through which the cause of animals 





well qualified to do it many a cowardly 
ruffian was able to testify. 

There are many incidents connected with 
this remarkable man, “Dick Martin,” and 
his work for animals, which, though highly 
interesting, cannot be referred to for want 

of space ; but our present paper would be 
incomplete, as the first part of the story we 
are endeavouring to tell, if we omitted to 
mention how Martin’s Act was received by 
the public. It did not propose, as we have 
shown, to prevent cruelty to animals gene- 
rally, like Lord Erskine’s Bill, for its author 
had found himself compelled to limit its scope 
to the “ Prevention of Cruel and Improper 
Treatment of Cattle.” Consequently dogs and 
cats, and many other domestic animals, were 
not protected by it; but horses and asses were. 

The first prosecution under Martin’s Act 
was instituted by Martin himself, when a 
costermonger was charged with cruelty to 
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his ass. To convince the magistrates, who 
seemed reluctant to convict, Martin caused 
the donkey to be brought into the court- 
house, when its wounds and other marks of 
ill-usage were apparent. The reader will 
imagine the scene on that occasion. 


costermongers, the hilarity of the spectators, 
the amazement and consternation of the 
magistrates, the disgust of the officials, who 


wondered what indignity next would be | 
inflicted on them by the legislature, made | 


up a lively subject for a picture, which was 
painted at the time by the late Mr. Mathews, 
and afterwards delineated in the following 


song, the refrain of which is heard to this | 


day in the streets when a donkey behaves 
with obstinacy. The verses point a good 
moral, which compensates for literary de- 
fects, and we therefore print them here. 


“TfI had a donkey wot wouldn’t go, 

D'ye think I’d wollop him? No, no, no! 

But gentle means I’d try, d'ye see, 

Because I hate all cruelty. 

If all had been like me, in fact, 

There’d ha’ been no occasion for Martin's Act— 

Dumb animals to prevent getting crackt 
On the head. 

For if I had a donkey wot wouldn’t go, 

I never would wollop him,—no, no, no! 

I'd give him some hay, and cry, ‘Gee Ho!’ 
And ‘Come up, Ned.’ 


‘Wot makes me mention this, this morn 
I seed that cruel chap, Bill Burn— 
Whilst he was out a-crying his greens— 
His donkey wollop with all his means. 
He hit o’er his head and thighs, 
He brought the tears up in his eyes, 
At last my blood began to rise ; 
AndI said. ~ 
‘If I had a donkey,” &c. 


“ Bill turned and said to me, ‘Then, perhaps, 
You're une of these Mr. Martin chaps, 
Wot now is seeking for occasion 
All for to lie an information.’ 
Though this I stoutly did deny, 
Bill up and gave me a blow in the eye. 
And I replied, as I let fly, 
At his head— 
‘Tf I had a donkey,’ &c. 


“ As Bill and I did break the peace, 

To us came up the new Police, 

And hiked us off, as sure as fate, 

Afore the sitting magistrate ; 

I told his worship all the spree, 

And for to prove the veracity, 

I wish’d he would the animal see, 

For I said— 
‘If I had a donkey,’ &e. 


* Bill’s donkey was order’d into court, 
In which he caused a deal of sport; 
He cock’d his ears, and ope’d his jaws, 
As if he wish’d to plead his cause. 
I prov'd I'd been uncommonly kind ; 
The ass got a verdict—Bill got fined : 
For his worship and I were of one mind, 
And he said— 
‘If I had a donkey,’ &c. 


“ Bill said, ‘ Your worship, it’s very hard, 

But ’tisn’t the fine that I regard ; 

But times are come to a pretty pass 

When you mustn’t beat a stubborn ass.’ 

His worship said nothing, but shut his book ; 

So Billy off his donkey took, 

The same time giving me such a look; 

For I said— 
* Bill, if I had a donkey,’ &e.” 








earnest 


| appear in the Act,” 





We have said that the Act was designed 
to prevent the ill-treatment of “ cattle.” Bull- 
baiting was not struck at by the Bill, for 
Martin and his colleagues refrained from 


| doing anything likely to imperil the passing 
The | 


obstinacy of the animal, the chaff of the | 


of their measure; but, after the Bull had 
become law, it is not surprising that a really 
humanitarian construed the word 
“cattle” so as to include “bull” within its 
meaning. This was done by a magistrate 
(a clergyman) who granted a summons, 
and a person was tried and convicted under 


| Martin’s Act for cruelty to a bull while bait- 


ing it. At the appeal against this decision 
two judges, wn qui ished the conviction 
on the ground that the word “bull did not 
and that “bulls were not 
cattle,” though “cows and steers of the age 
of two years were cattle!” Judges are, after 


; all, men, and in their judements too often 


reflect the views of their own class, and its 
prejudices also. Perhaps it is right to be 
charitable while smiling, as we must do, at 
this too obvious straining of the law in order 
to perpetuate the vice of a fashionable, but 
debased and debasing, cruel sport. 

The law, imperfect as it was, had made 
men pause for the first time when they were 
tempted to be cruel, though it was ridiculed by 
the persons whose opposition had limited its 
scope. Magistrates seldom administered it 
with good-will, many of them finding loop- 
holes in it for the escape of accused persons, 
as we have seen in the case of the bull- 
baiting prosecution. In fact, it was soon 
discovered that the new Act would prac- 
tically be a dead letter unless some organisa- 
tion could be formed to put it into motion. 
Therefore, the founders of the cause assembled 
on June 16, 1824, at Old Slaughter’s Coffee 
House, conferred together, and solemnly 
determined to form a society, consisting of 


the friends of animals, whose proceedings, 
besides protecting cattle, might create a 


public feeling for the extension of the law 
—a co-operation which seems to us at the 
present day feasible and reasonable, but 
then was regarded as supremely unprac- 
tical and absurd. That it was neither has 
been fully proved during the last sixty years. 

On the occasion referred to Mr. F. Buxton, 
M.P., was voted to the chair, and the prin- 
cipal speakers were the chairman, Sir James 
Mackintosh, Mr. R. Martin, M.P., the Rev. 
Arthur Broome, and the Rev. G. A. Hatch. 
In this humble way was born the now 
powerful society generally known as the 
R.S.P.C.A. 
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AN OLD MAN’S VIEWS ON 


By EDWARD GARRETT, Avruor oF 


SOME YOUNG MEN’S WAYS. 


‘¢ Occupations OF A Retirep Lirs,” ETC. 


V.—ON MODERN CHANCES FOR CHIVALRY. 


ITERATURE is full of tributes to the 
importance of woman’s influence on 
man. I don’t suppose many people will gain- 
say that, even when it is put so forcibly as in 
the old saying, “ Men are what women make 
them.” But my sister Ruth has always said 
that there is another side of the subject which 
has not yet been considered enough. She 
declares that the old saying, though wholly 
true, is yet but a half-truth, and that its con- 
verse is, “ Women are what men make them.” 
She says, in her quaint way, that until men 
learn their duty towards women better than 
most of them know it now, they will gene- 
rally have but half-spoiled or half-developed 
women to influence their sex in its turn. 

Ruth claims for her own sex a great deal 
that it does not yet enjoy. Ihave even heard 
her liken its condition to that of the African 
race in America before its enfranchisement, 
and I must say I thought she argued out the 
parallel very well. But she never claims for 
it supremacy. “ You can easily find many 
women better and cleverer than most men,” 
she says, “ just as you can easily find many 
who are also taller and physically stronger. 
But all history and all experience assures us 
that the best and the cleverest of all, like the 
tallest and the strongest, will be a man.” I 
have to grant this, and to own that we may 
also observe that in any race or period the 
standard for the man is only just above 
that of the woman. The Spartans would 
never have had their courage and persistency 
if their women had not been able to bid them 
“Return with their shields or on them ;” 
but they could never have had such women 
had they not permitted them to share in that 
training of stoical hardiness which was their 
own ideal education. 

Ruth gets quite angry over a tone which 
she declares she detects in much modern lite- 
rature, as if a woman’s one relationship with 
a man was “to do him good.” She declares 
that it is neither scriptural nor natural. Wo- 
man ought to be man’s “help,” with all the 
sympathy and service and self-surrender 
which is implied by that word ; and not his 
spiritual nurse, coddler, and dictator. She 
says that perhaps the very best and most 
searching influence a woman can have on a 
man is when he feels that she expects him to 
do her good—that his words and his ways 
have weight with her, and that she will be 
bitterly disappointed if he does not lead 


‘her on in the difficult ways of life, as he 
would on difficult places on a mountain-side. 
Of course, she says she does not mean this to 
apply, except in a very modified way (she 
puts in that clause even there), to the deal- 
ings of elder and wiser women—mothers in 
Israel—with young and inexperienced men, 
who are to them as sons or nephews. She 
means it to apply to those who stand on an 
equal footing in life. 

| “ A woman’s influence is worth very little 


unless the woman is worth something,” she 
| says. “Itnearly drives me wild to hear selfish 

little minxes, who leave their mothers to bear 

all the household burdens, and who have not 
| an idea above their own vanities and levities, 
| being exhorted to reflect on ‘ their incalculable 
| influence,’ instead of being told to study then 
own duty and leave their influence to take 
care of itself. And when a woman is worth 
something be sure some man has helped to 
make her so ; therefore when she returns this 
in helpful influence upon his sex, she is no 
mystical angelic benefactor, but a honest per- 
son trying to pay her debts. If I’ve been 
worth anything to you, as you sometimes 
say, Edward, you really owe it all to father.” 
Ruth asserts that all that a mother’s influence 
is on her sons, a father’s is on his daughters, 
and that this will be seen when more women’s 
biographies are laid open, and when women 
learn to write true books, from the woman’s 
stand-point, and not mere copies of what men 
have written before. 

Ruth says that men need not be so asto- 
nished when women hanker after ‘men’s 
ways,” and successfully accomplish “men’s 
work,” since men themselves have been ac- 
customed to show so little respect and con- 
sideration for woman’s work and womanly 
ways. How many boys seem able to realise 
that their sister’s amateur needlework and ex- 
perimental cookery are quite as interesting to 
her, and as important to the world, as their own 
athletics, baths, and bicycles are to them? 
I recollect when I was quite a little lad I 
| paid a short visit in an old-fashioned house, 
| where one room had a ceiling painted with 
| wreaths of flowers and carefully varnished. 
|The family and the visitors made a day’s 
outing, and an enterprising young maidser- 
| vant, left at home, took it into her head to 
| ascend a ladder, and applying soap and water 
| to the rather smoky glories overhead, restored 
_them to their original brilliancy. Proud of 
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her success, when the family returned, she 
called them to see and admire. 
was an idle, self-important young dandy, and 


as the eager girl recounted how many pails | 


of water she had used, and to what devices 
she had resorted to save herself from giddi- 
ness during the work, he dashed her inno- 
cent pleasure by saying coolly— 

* Well, I’m glad I was not made for such 
tasks.” 

It was but a little incident, but it will 
serve as the type of what too often goes on 
in the world. Girls are rightly taught that 
it is their duty to train themselves to take 
an interest in all that interests their brothers 
and friends, but it is too generally forgotten 
that such interest should be reciprocal. When 
the men of a household return wearied from 
business, in which they have perhaps encoun- 
tered hundreds of worries nobody will ever 
hear about, the women at home, if wise and 
good, do not seek to pour out all the domestic 
troubles—the fractiousness of the children, the 
perversity of the servants, the persistence of 
their own aches and pains. Rather they pre- 
pare for the household sun to shine out then, 
though it may have been clouded all the day. 
But then the men should not indolently 
conclude that the little gala scene on which 
they enter has cost nothing. They should 
not leave the woman’s share of life’s burden- 
bearing uncheered, unsympathised with, even 
unrecognised, until the strained nerves give 
way and an utter collapse awakes an alarmed 
but tardy tenderness, or a burst of irritated 
complaint evokes an astonished and unde- 
served indignation. Men would hear far less 
grumbling than they do if they would look 
into “the rights of things ” without waiting 
for it. If a husband leaves his wife to the 
sole society of her little children and her 
ignorant servants, her horizon bounded by 
the monotonous villas of a genteel suburb ;—if 
his sole interest is in public meetings and 
public business in which she cannot share, he 
can scarcely expect to find a bright and in- 
telligent companion to beguile the brief inter- 
vals between his “naps” and his “meals.” 
A woman is not a musical-box, to be wound 
up when you will and stopped when you 
please. If you want joy out of her, you must 
put joy into her. 

And, oh, such little things will do so much ! 
I have seen a look of almost heart-break on 
women’s faces when the man of the house 
has sauntered in, and has either utterly failed 
to notice some new domestic arrangement 
which has cost—oh, such efforts of industry 
and skill and economy !—or else has noticed 








it with a brief comment not unlike a sneer. 


In the group | And that way lies another masculine injustice 


and cruelty. The very men who are the 
most ready to cry, “What, more money !” 
| when claims are made upon them for do- 
mestic necessities, are often those most in- 
| clined to scoff at the results of frugality, 
| and to compare them disparagingly with 
| costlier performances elsewhere. 

Men, even the kindliest, are often thought- 
lessly unjust in their business relations to the 
women about them. The wife who guides 
her husband’s house well and suitably, and 
brings up his children with credit, should 
always be regarded by him as doing her full 
share in the support of her household. She 
earns her bread, if anybody does, and yet 
she is too often treated as a pauper, who is 
left to ask for every penny she requires, so 
that there can be no personal spontaneity in 
her plans, in her charities, in her very gifts! 
If a man has trusted a woman enough to ask 
her to be the companion of his life and the 
mother of his children, surely he should be 
able to trust her with uncontrolled command 
of such share of his income as he sees can be 
devoted to domestic and fam<!y purposes. 
It should be the same with the grown-up 
girls in the homes of wealthy fathers. Why 
should not they have incomes allowed them 
as sons would have, instead of being simply 
required to send in their bills, as is so often the 
case ? Are they the more likely to waste such 
allowance? Is there nota discipline of mind 
and character to be got by the management 
of money which can scarcely be got in any 
other way ? Are not women almost tempted 
into undue regard for dress and ornament 
when it is so much more easy “to send in 
bills” for these things than for class fees, or 
for money required for neighbourly services 
among the young, the sick, or the poor? And 
when such fathers, after giving their daughters 
no training in the ethics of finance, no insight 
into those “hard facts” which are so oddly 
to attach themselves to “hard cash,” leave 
them at last, perhaps in late middle age, the 
mistresses of large fortunes, need the world 
wonder if they fall victims to all sorts of far- 
fetched philanthropies and anomalous social 
schemes, which only serve to block the path 
of true charity and progress ? 

Men are often, through want of “looking 
on the things of others,” most unjust to 
women in other practical relations to them. 
Brothers frequently withdraw sisters from 
trades or positions of their own, that they may 
render them a temporary assistance, for which 
they can give little present remuneration. 
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Yet, when their claim on the sister ceases, 
perhaps when her best working years are past, 
and her best powers exhausted, they have 
been known to forget that they have in any 
way hindered or interrupted her duty to her- 
self, and have ignored or grudged their duty 
of making her any compensating provision. 
Again, other men seem to find it easier to 
pauperise women by gifts of money or main- 
tenance than to do or bear anything to further 
them in efforts for self-support. Women, as 
much as men, “do not live by bread alone.” 
They do not only require to be “ kept;” 
they need to feel themselves interested, and 
useful and necessary in their little share of 
the world. Why should brothers who hap- 
pen to rise a little in worldly prosperity, feel 
that their dignity must be consulted by their 
worthy sisters giving up good work they can 
honestly do, or places in which they are happy 
and useful, to sit with their hands folded 
before them, pitiful make-believe fine ladies, 
subsisting on “allowances” which are apt in 
the end to be rather grudged and niggardly. 
Rather let them make their sisters’ lives 
easier and brighter where they are already 
useful and happy, adding, according to the 
homely saying, “ the gilt to the gingerbread.” 
A man never treats a woman worse than 
when he uses her as a doll or a pet animal. 
My sister Ruth always says that a woman’s 
paramount “rights” are the simple truth, 
work, and a full share of enterprise and 
sacrifice in life. 

Ruth says she has often noticed that the 
same men who have a very indifferent appre- 
ciation of womanly virtues, have an equally 
unwholesome toleration for womanly faults. 
Many men are easily reduced into abject 
submission to a domineering landlady, and 
endurance of her exactions or of the bad habits 
of a negligent servant, while very few are 
watchful to protect interests which are not 
overbearingly asserted, or to encourage ser- 
vices which are faithfully rendered. Men 
who are called “ easy-going ” in money mat- 
ters are sad sinners in this respect. They 
allow themselves to be robbed on all sides, 
and so they are profitable only to the dis- 
honest, and do what they may to swell the 
balance of power in the hands of the unscru- 
pulous. I have repeatedly heard homely 
women say, “ That there was no satisfaction 
in dealing with gentlemen who did not know 
when they were fairly done by.” 

Are all men—are very many men—ready 
to show respect and offer furtherance to 





woman’s plans for self-improvement? They | 


blame feminine frivolity ; they ridicule femi- 











nine shallowness, but do they always help— 
do they even invariably refrain from hinder- 
ing, when women aspire to better things ? 
It is not when a girl is going in for a round 
of balls and pastimes, but for a course of lec- 
tures or readings, that men generally begin 
to say she had better think of making pies 
or darning stockings. 

And if many women are frivolous and 
shallow, and even false and base in their 
thoughts and words, do the men who ridicule 
and contemn them behind their backs, often 
try honestly to their faces to set them right ? 
Do they check the heedless gossip, the reck- 
less slander, the mean insinuation ? Do they 
put these down? Is it claiming too much 
for masculine supremacy to assert that they 
could do this? No; for when women offer 
men such entertainment, it is because they 
believe it will gratify them. And the men 
need not be flattered thereby, but should be 
anxious to disabuse them of such a mistake. 
It is hard to imagine any depth of degrada- 
tion below that of a man who can laugh if 
he sees women fighting, yet perhaps one is 
reached by the gentleman who keeps silence, 
and even smiles, while women seek to assas- 
sinate character, to stultify good works, and 
poison innocent influence, from behind a 
mask of “They say” and “It is reported.” 
The man who hears reckless gibe or innuendo 
and remains within reach of hearing it again 
is on a level with her who utters it. Some- 
times, it is true, he does this thoughtlessly, 
because as it lies outside his own experience 
he fails to realise all it signifies to its victim. 
As my sister Ruth says, it is often as painful 
and as practically injurious to a woman, as 
apt to break up her friendships and to destroy 
her prospects of usefulness, to report false 
“ engagements ” on her part, or to insinuate 
non-existent intrigues, or “peculiarities in 
her conduct or character,” as it would be 
of a man if it was hinted that his accounts 
were going wrong, that he had taken to 
gaming, or that his professional attainments 
were below par. But thoughtlessness really 
excuses nothing— 


“Eyil is wrought from want of thought 
As well as want of heart.” 


If men want good and gentle women to be 
brave and strong in that most womanly conflict 
with the subtle workings of evil in the world, 
then they must let such women rest assured that 
they have all good men for their champions, 
and even their righteous avengers, if need be. 

Do many young men ever take any trouble 
to make the best of their intercourse with 
girls? Do they remember that, if necessary, 
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they should bring strength of judgment and 
width of view to these whose lots are so often 
close and narrow? Do they not frequently 
repel and repress the best girls by their 
tendency to indulge in frivolous compliment 
and badinage? How often does one hear 
a young man and a young woman talking 
over the books they have read, except, indeed, 
it may be of the trashiest fiction—the froth 
of the passing hour? Let young men re- 
member that their words and their influence 
have their weight for good or for ill in the 
building up of womanly character. I have 
heard it said by a lady, who had been called | 
in the course of her career to do and to dare | 
greatly, that in many a moment of heart- | 
sinking she had found strength in the injunc- | 
tion, “ Do what you feel to be right, whatever | 
anybody may say about it,” which had been 
laid upon her years before in some girlish 
quandary by a lad a little her senior, and had 
been treasured in her memory in all the sweet- 
ness of early friendship and old association. 
Again, how many young men deal fairly 
and gently with the elder women—the mo- 
thers and aunts, to whom they owe so much ? 
We are not speaking of the young curmud- 
geons who have no consideration for failing 
physical powers, who do not help the old 
lady from a railway carriage or give her an 
arm up-hill. We are thinking of those who 
neglect to return her early ministrations to 
themselves by leading her gently forward 
towards the new knowledge and new views 
which have grown up since her day, but who 
rather delight to startle and shock her by wild 
assertions of all kinds, and by the sudden 
display of new standards of thought and 
opinion, which she can scarcely guess are— 
so far as they are worth anything at all— 
only her old standards made over again and 
strengthened. Whenever I see an old man 
or woman hopelessly stranded among fossil 
phrases and decaying customs, I know that, 
if they have any young people about them, 
those young people are greatly to blame for 
this. And though the seniors may seem to 
have all the pain, and the young folk to be 
only amused, yet the loss is mainly the latter’s. 
What an awful influence men may have on 
the world at large, through their influence on 
women, has been strikingly brought out in 
two or three examples in the literary history 
of the century. We will only allude to one, 
already thrown by time and untimely death 
so far into the distance that its page may be 
turned without heartburning. The recent 
monograph on “ Emily Bronté” has revealed 
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how Branwell Bronté’s degradation and doom 








overshadowed and poisoned the lives of all 
his sisters, and the genius of two. But after 
all, the chief value of this revelation is not 
in the share that such a state of things had in 
the development and perversion of rare gifts, 
but in the conviction it forces on us of its fre- 
quent workings unknown, and almost unsus- 
pected. Households which contain such a 
skeleton will conceal it at any cost. Inno- 
cent lives will submit to be thus racked and 
wrecked, and will make no sign, straining 
themselves to keep the machinery of daily 
life going, despite its being clogged with the 
shiftlessness of sensuality, and shattered by 
the madness of self-indulgence. It is not 
here that anything will be said to the chief 
sinners in this respect. These words are not 
likely to meet their eyes. But other men, 
not nearly so tangibly degraded—some who 
do not feel themselves to be degraded at all 
—have their share in this crucifixion of de- 
voted souls. Men with their deeper know- 
ledge of the secrets of human nature and cir- 
cumstance, often suspect and even know, of 
this phase of woman’s struggle and anguish 
when other women do not guess it. And 
when this is so, what happens? Do such 
men never heedlessly, or in sheer selfishness, 
throw open the flood-gates of temptation 
which those loving hands are striving so 
desperately to keep shut? Do they con- 
sider “the weaker brother” and take care 
that the influence of an hour spent in their 
corapany does not undo the watchfulness, 
the patience, the self-sacrifice of years of the 
devoted women’s lives? More than this, are 
the more thoughtful among them ever ready 
to let the weaker brother understand that 
the whole weight of their manly example and 
opinion is on the same side as those women’s 
yearning. prayers, and trembling hints, and 
almost despairing hopes ? 

Do you remember Longfellow’s pathetic 
lines, “ Killed at the Ford” ? 


** And I saw in a vision how far and fleet 
That fatal bullet went speeding forth, 
Till it reached a town in the distant north, 
Till it reached a house in a sunny street, 
Till it reached a heart that ceased to beat 
Without a murmur, without a ery; 
And a bell was tolled in that far-off town, 
For one who had passed from cross to crown, 
And the neighbours wondered that she should die.” 


Ah! young men, a thoughtless invitation 
of yours, a careless word, a scarcely-meant 
suggestion, may result in a woe that shall 
pierce the soul of some woman you have 
never seen; and surely (as the war corre- 
spondent wrote when it was found that 
English weapons had slain women among 
the Soudanese warriors) “that is not a 
pleasant thought for any of us.” 








DREAMS. 


t childhood I dreamed,— 
Of good things to do, both |} 
noble and true ; 
Of pleasure to give, and joy 
to receive ; 
Of help for the poor, a bounti- 
ful store. 


But the dream was lost in the 
early frost, 

And I could not count the 
cost. 
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In girlhood I dreamed,— 
Of a useful life, with an earnest strife 
To further the right, and disperse the 
night 
Of ignorance dark, with a living spark 
Of eternal light, from God’s altar bright. 
But I did not know the cost. 


Of wifehood I dreamed,— 
Of its helpful power in each trying hour, 
Of its cheering rays for all cloudy days, 
How joyful to live with the power to give, 
And the hearts at one, in the work well 
done. 
But I could not count the cost. 


As a mother I dreamed,— 
Of the training wise for the childish eyes, 
And the tender heart that would learn its 
part 
As a May-day song, and mingle erelong 
In the labour of life, yet scarce in its 
strife. 
But how could I count the cost ? 





| What then, O heart? 


Are the dreams all vain, leaving naught but 
pain, 
And a sorrowful life of useless strife, 
With the burnt-out fires of its high desires ? 
Is the hope forbid, in the dreamland hid? 
And all too heavy the cost? 


Not so, not so! 
As we onward go, 
We shall find at last, 
Though the dreams be past, 
They have brought us still, 
By a steep up-hill, 
To the glorious strand 
Of our Fatherland ! 
Dreams have led us in 
The Battle to win, 
Through struggle and loss, 
And the bitter Cross ; 
And better than they 
Is the victory. 
We have gained, not lost, 
Life is worth the cost / 

L. HINTON DOTHIE, 








LIVINGSTONE’S MANTLE. 


By true Avtuor or “Tue Personat Lire or Davip Livincstone.” 


[TF ever poor human creature might have 

sat for the picture of desolation and 
misery, it was Livingstone in Manyueme, the 
farthest country westward that he reached in 
his last expedition, and where he was doomed 
to spend the greater part of two weary years. 
His health was miserable, for, in addition to 
his other ailments, both his lungs and his feet 
now failed him ; a racking cough distressed 
him, and eating sores that would not heal 
fastened on his feet and made walking im- 
possible. With a few exceptions, his men 
had turned out rogues or cowards, or both ; 
they robbed, betrayed, and maligned him, 
and, instead of helping, worried and thwarted 
him in every manner of way. Medicine he had 
none, and for food not a single comfort, but 
only the coarse dry grain of the country, that 
tore out his teeth in the attempt to masticate 
it. For years he had received no letter from 


home, and had not even once looked on the | 


face of a countryman. Necessity compelled 


him to hang on the skirts of abominable slave- 
traders, listen to the moans of captives whom 
he could not relieve, and lose his character | 
in the country, because people could not be 
kept from classing him with the wretches | 
with whom he was compelled to travel. When 





| he came on the river Lualaba, at Nyangwe, 
| not a canoe could he get for love or money 
to explore the stream. It is touching to think 
| (as we know now) that a very few miles’ sail 
would have solved the great geographical 
problem on which he was so intent—would 
have shown him that the river did not flow 
northward, but westward, and therefore was 
not the Nile, but the Congo; and would 
thus have set him free to return home with 
his task accomplished. Yet in the attempt 
to get canoes he was absolutely baulked, as 
Cameron was after him. Stanley was able 
to surmount the difficulty, and sailing down 
the stream, under innumerable hostile assaults 
by the natives, make sure of the fact that it 
was the Congo. Livingstone had no helr 
but to turn his back on the Lualaba, and 
limp backwards, as best he could, to Ujijj, 
on Lake Tanganyika, where Stanley found 
him, starved, beggared, and on the edge of 
despair. 

There were two things on which Living- 
stone’s heart was set—solving the geogra- 
phical problem and saving Africa. The dif- 
| ference in importance of the two problems 
was unbounded, but the first was the matter 
| immediately on hand, and Livingstone la- 
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boured at it with every energy of his mind | the river should be the Congo. Had it been 


and body. He was, indeed, fascinated by it. 
Undoubtedly there were reasonable grounds 
for the importance he assigned to the problem 
of the watershed, involving the question | 
whether the river was the Nile or the Congo, | 
and yet there was a good deal of sentiment | 
in the considerations that pressed upon him. 
The Nile was a classic, nay, sacred river ; 
Moses had lived on its banks, Herodotus had 
explored its course; and Livingstone had a 
secret impression that the fathomless foun- 
tains would one day be found, as they had 
been described to’ Herodotus by the priest of 
Minerva, with half the water running north- 
ward to Egypt, and half southward to Ethi- 
opia. Quite probably, he thought, Moses | 
had seen the fountains ; he had been in the | 
great city of Meroé in their neighbourhood, | 
and had left behind him some traces of his 
visit. What a grand thing it would be to 
discover these wonderful sources! nay, even 
to find some memorial or record that would 
fix a date or confirm a statement of Bible 
history! Strange to say, one of the strong 
influences that kept Livingstone to his task 
was the conviction that he was tracing the 
source of the sacred river. The Congo had 
no such attraction. It was neither a sacred, 
nor a classical, nor even an historical stream. 
For such a river he was not disposed to wear 
out his life, or, as he expressed it, to be 
thrown into black-man’s pot. This for a long 
time was Livingstone’s thought, although we 
believe it must have been pretty clear to him 
before the end that he was wrong, and that 
in dreaming of finding the fountains where 
he was, he was dancing after an ignis fatuus. 
But the strange thing, as we now see, is 
this—it was far better for Livingstone’s ulti- 
mate object that it was the Congo, and not 
the Nile. This is the fact which Stanley has 
brought so wonderfully to light, and which 
is now exciting the wonder and delight of 
the civilised world. The Congo basin forms 
a territory unsurpassed for magnitude and 
importance in the world. When Stanley 
first sailed down the Congo to the sea it be- 
came evident at a glance that its banks af- 














the Nile it would have afforded no such high- 
way to civilisation, no such basis for a Free 
State, no such guarantee for the suppression 
of the slave-trade. The King of the Nether- 
lands would not have been likely to take the 
district under his special care, nor to form 


| the International Association, nor to secure 
| the guarantees of all the great powers for a 


treaty that sought to realise almost every 
object for which Livingstone had spent his 
life. In all history there is hardly to be 
found a more striking instance of an event 
disappointing one’s most ardent wishes for the 
time, yet turning out to be the best thing 
that could have happened. Man proposes, 
God disposes. It would have been hard to 
convince Livingstone, toiling himself to death 
amid the swamps of the watershed, that the 
best thing for Africa was that that river 
should turn out to be, not the Nile, but the 
Congo after all. 

But the whole chapter of Providence that 
has brought about this event is wonderful. 
There was no firmer believer than Living- 
stone in a special providence, and no one 
could have been more profoundly convinced 
than he was that things would “ come out all 
right in the end.” This was, indeed, his in- 
variable formula, and it was what kept him 
from sinking when, as often happened, “the 
waters came in unto his soul.” It would 
take long to tell how many unexpected things 
have happened, pointing to an unseen super- 
intending Power, in the network of causes 
that have brought about the formation of the 
Congo Free State. First there was Living- 
stone’s readiness to accept the geographical 
task that Sir Roderick Murchison set him— 
to go to the centre of Africa and ascertain 
the watershed. He would not look at the 
proposal on Sir Roderick’s condition, that 
he should deal with it simply as a geographical 
problem ; no, he would only go as a mis- 
sionary, everywhere free to tell of the love 
of God in Christ. But even with this con- 
dition, it was not the course that Livingstone 
might have been expected to take. If he 
was to return to Africa we should have 








forded a magnificent opening for civilisation, | thought that his one aim would be to turn 
while its waters and those of its tributaries | to account the Nyassa district, get his Scotch 
formed highways that, if supplemented by | countrymen to establish missions there, stimu- 
railways, might carry on their bosoms a com- | late the Universities to a renewed effort on 
merce such as the world had hardly known. | their old ground, and get some of his mercan- 
Very wonderful, too, has been the course of | tile friends to clear paths for legitimate com- 
events out of which has sprung the Congo | merce. Well, we see now that the personal 
Free State, with a constitution and a prospect | services of Livingstone were not required for 
that would have made Livingstone’s heart | these operations; they have been accom- 
leap for joy. Yes, it was, indeed, best that plished without him. 
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Next, there was Livingstone’s weary and 
most disastrous detention for two years in 
Manyuema. That he should have fallen in 
some brush with hostile natives would have 
surprised no one; that fever should at last 


have worn out his life would have also been | 


a natural enough event; but that he should 
be kept two whole years in one place, partly 
no doubt from sickness, but chiefly because 
he could not get on, because he could not get 
a canoe, was a new thing under the sun. It 
was to him a most harassing, heart-breaking 


thing, and yet the fact that he was lost, could | 
not be heard of, that he was as completely | 
out of sight as if he had been in the moon, | 


was a most important factor in the chain of 
causes ; it awoke interest, it provoked specu- 
lation, it created search expeditions, and it 


created one expedition in particular from the | 


last quarter of the world where such a thing 
could have been thought of. The new world 
came to explore the old ; America became con- 
cerned about Africa. James Gordon Bennett, 


| 


| Life,” may see that Livingstone had made a 
| deep impression on the most vital part of 
| Stanley’s nature. The man Livingstone im- 
pressed him greatly. He had been somewhat 
prejudiced against missionaries in general, 
and Livingstone in particular, and he had 
been told that he was a man of such temper 
that no one could bear with him. How 
utterly different the reality! He was fairly 
captivated by the man, his gentleness and 
geniality, his noble self-sacrifice, his absolute 
consistency of Christian character, his sim- 
plicity, manliness, and affectionateness. It 
was a heart-break to tear himself from him, 
They had spent four months together in the 
closest intimacy of human beings, yet Stanley 
had discovered no flaw, and there had been 
nothing in their intercourse but what was 
delightful! More than that; Stanley was 
| penetrated with the idea of Livingstone’s life. 
He was infected with his love of Africa. It 
| would be a grand thing to open it up to com- 
merce and Christian civilisation—a splendid 


| 


| 
| 





Junior, of New York, the proprietor of an | destination for one’s life. Livingstone’s very 


eccentric, daring, dashing newspaper, was de- 
termined to find Livingstone. It was in its 
origin a kind of journalistic freak, a sensa- 
tional dodge, that reminds us of the skilful 
manner in which Bennett’s father once turned 
to account an extraordinary incident—when 
a woman came into his sanctum and horse- 
whipped him for something in his journal, 
and next morning the streets of New York 
were blazing with placards designed to sell 
the paper—“ The Editor of the New York 
Herald horsewhipped in his own office by a 
lady.” 

But where would Bennett find a fellow 
with daring enough, and sense enough, and | 
perseverance enough for such a task? Henry 
M. Stanley was the man. And Henry M. | 
Stanley undertook the task, and did it well. | 
He found Livingstone. But he found far 
more than he looked for. | 

Here, in the contact of Stanley and Living- 
stone, was really the turning point in the 
modern history of Africa. For the contact 
was more than mechanical ; it was intellectual 
and spiritual. Livingstone and Stanley were | 
four months together. When they parted at | 
Unyanyembe, on 14th March, 1871, Stanley 
carried away much more of Livingstone than 
the tidings of his safety, and of his work. 
The idea of the man and the idea of his life 
had taken hold of the American correspon- 
dent in a way that led to very remarkable 
results. Any one who reads “ How I found 


Livingstone,” or even the part of the nar- 
rative which I transferred to the “ Personal 


| 


ways of work, his geographical problems, his 
mode of dealing with the natives, his great 
confidence in good principles, good manners, 
and good conduct as means of influence, his 
sterling Christian integrity and disinterested- 
ness as factors in the work had sunk into 
Stanley’s mind. Livingstone was still alive, 
and hoped to finish his work, at the water- 
shed, so that at first Stanley’s thoughts in 
reference to himself were not directed to that 
region. But things were greatly altered 
when, on 18th April, 1874, Stanley with other 
surviving friends let down the bones of 
Livingstone under the floor of Westminster 
Abbey. ‘The effect of the news of Living- 
stone’s death, heard by him a few days before, 
“was to fire me with a resolution to complete 
his work, to be, if God willed it, the next 
martyr to geographical science, or if my life 
was to be spared to clear up, not only the 
secrets of the great river throughout its 
course, but also all that remained still prob- 
lematic and incomplete of the discoveries of 
Burton and Speke, and Speke and Grant.” 
But African exploration, like many another 
useful thing, costs money. Who was to be 
chancellor of the exchequer? Happily there 
was no need to make a preliminary search 
for this important personage. In a casual 
conversation in the office of the Daily Tele- 
graph the Editor of that paper asked Stanley 
whether he would go to complete Living- 
stone’s work. Mr. Stanley was not yet free 


from engagement to the New York Herald, 
and this suggested a telegram to New York, 
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asking Mr. Bennett whether he would join 
the Daily Telegraph in sending Stanley to 
Africa, The answer was short, but sweet— 
“Yes. Bennett.” 

And so Stanley returned to his former 
task, and executed the splendid but most 
perilous piece of work recorded in his book, 
“Through the Dark Continent.” And not 


only were the old geographical problems | 
5 o | 


about the Nile and Congo solved to demon- 
stration, but a magnificent reach of Africa 
was brought into view, a region fair and 
fertile, and watered by a noble river and 
tributaries, capable of becoming a mighty 
country if only the blessings of Christianity 
and civilisation could be brought to it. And 
the agents of both Christianity and civilisa- 
tion were not slow to appreciate the opening. 
The Congo Mission of Mr. and Mrs. Grattan 
Guinness, and the mission of the American 
Baptists in the same region, are among the 
youngest missionary enterprises of our day, 
yet already they have wrought a noble record, 
and the promise -for the future is bright and 
cheering. And as to commerce and civili- 
sation, the example was set by the King of 
the Netherlands, who arranged for the great 
expedition which he requested Stanley to 
‘conduct, and the record of which is now be- 
fore the public in his new book, “The Congo, 
and the Founding of its Free State.” 


Of the expedition which Stanley carried | 


out so successfully it has been well said that 
“it was not merely a novel mission, but one 
which needed an immense amount of energy, 
tact, and wisdom, and indomitable persever- 
ance to bring it to a successful issue.” And 
Stanley’s services did not end with his com- 
pleting the expedition or recording it in his 
book. There was a further matter of the 
most vital importance to be looked after— 
the provisions of the treaty at Berlin among 
the Great Powers as to the constitution and 
regulations of the New State. Here was, 
indeed, a most ticklish point of the arrange- 
ment, perhaps the most ticklish of all. By 
long practice Stanley had learned the art 
of diplomacy among native chiefs, and could 
bring beads and buttons and blankets and 
calico to bear upon their humours with con- 
summate skill. But their Excellencies at Ber- 
lin were a somewhat different order of beings, 
in controlling whose fancies another class of 
inducements was required. But Stanley had 
two great advantages for this warfare too: 
first, his thorough mastery of the facts of the 
case ; and second, the character he had won 
for tact, care, and wisdom. It is no breach 
of confidence for the present writer to repeat 








| what Mr. Stanley told him—that at Berlin 
| he re-read the “Life of Livingstone” (of 

which some one had sent him a copy there), 
| and that he went before the Conference “ in- 
| spired with Livingstone’s ideas.” There could 
| hardly have been a happier result ; if Living- 
| stone himself had had the settling of the con- 
| stitution of the Congo Free State its provi- 
sions could hardly have been more thoroughly 
to his mind. 

Fourteen years have now elapsed since 
Livingstone and Stanley said farewell at 
| Unyanyembe ; but the impression which Li- 
| vingstone then left fresh and deep in Stanley’s 
| heart has not suffered by lapse of time. In 
the annals of “ Exploration of the Dark Con- 
tinent,” he says, towards the end of the second 
volume, “ We look in vain among other na- 
tionalities for a name such as Livingstone’s. 
He stands pre-eminent above all; he unites 
in himself all the best qualities of other 
explorers—the methodical perseverance of 
Barth, Moffat’s philo-Africanism, Rohlf’s en- 
terprising spirit, Duveyrier’s fondness for 
geographical minutiz, Burton’s literal accu- 
racy, Speke’s charming simplicity and seduc- 
tive bonhomie with the aborigines; he is a 
rare piece of human mosaic, a real glory to 
England. . . . Britain, after producing Bruce, 
Park, Clapperton, Denham, the Landers, ex- 
celled herself even when she produced the 
strong and perseverant Scotchman, Living- 
stone.” 

It was our intention when we began this 
paper to occupy a part of it with tracing 
“ Livingstone in Stanley,” in connection with 
management of natives, views of civilisation, 
the value of Christian missions, and other 
points where Livingstone’s individuality was 
so strong. For this, however, we have not 
left ourselves space. We can only express 
our gratification at the evidence his new book 
supplies, that as he has been engaged so long 
and so well in completing Livingstone’s work, 
he has been making closer approximation to 
Livingstone’s spirit. He is yet but a young 
man, with great possibilities in his future. 
We can hardly express a better wish for him 
than that he may be carried on steadily in 
the same course, coming nearer and nearer 
in spirit to his honoured friend. 

The Congo Free State, though launched 
most hopefully on the sea of existence, is as 
yet little more than a name, with perils 
enough, it may be, in store for it in the 
future. It is more than a million of square 
miles in extent. Its population is estimated 
at forty-two millions, its navigable rivers at 
7,251 miles, and the area of its lakes at 
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31,694 square miles. What a wonderful area} “ When the Lord turned again the capti- 
to be now open to Christianity and civilisa- | vity of Zion, we were like them that dream. 
tion! If ever a divine hand was manifest in | Then was our mouth filled with laughter, 
any work of man surely it was here. And | and our tongue with singing: then said they 
this is our ground for a somewhat confident among the heathen, The Lord hath done great 
hope that it is destined to have a prosperous | things for them. The Lord hath done great 
future. For when we read the heart-wail-| things for us; whereof we are glad 
ings of poor Livingstone as he looked, lonely 
and helpless, on the miseries of Africa, and | He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing 
besought the God of mercy to have compas-| precious seed, shall doubtless come again 
sion on her, and then turn our eyes to the | with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with 
Congo Free State, we cannot but repeat the | him.” 

words of the 126th Psalm :— | W. G. BLAIKIE, 


They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. 





SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By rz REV. FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, M.A. 


the doors of the tabernacle at the approach 
of dawn. 

Opening Hymn: “We are but little children weak.” Strange duties these, were they not, for a 

Lesson : 1 Sam, i. 9—28. li a a a Nae VR ge 

ittle boy to perform? A strange, awful 

GOOD many of the Bible names shut | place for a bright-faced child to spend his 

in a history. Samuel is one of these. | days and nights in. Think of the nights !— 

The lad who bore that name could never|the great lamp flinging its ring of yellow 

hear it pronounced without being reminded | light a little way into the shadows, and all 

of an answered prayer, and of a very solemn | beyond solemn and mysterious blackness, the 

vow, made by another, but binding him and | veil hanging like a curtain of woven dark- 


FIRST EVENING. 


dedicating all his life. ness, and beyond that the golden mercy-seat, 
What does the name mean? “Asked of | covered by the meeting wings of the golden 
God.” cherubim, and over all the awful brooding 


A childless wife once knelt in the taber-| presence of the Most High God. Most little 
nacle at Shiloh, and in an agony of longing | boys would have been afraid to sleep in such 
prayed to God for a son, vowing that if He}a place. I think, however, that Samuel had 
would grant her petition, and give her her| no fears ; at any rate, we hear nothing about 
heart’s desire, she would render the child | them. 
back to Him. God did grant her petition,} Such was the child’s dwelling-place, and 
and the happy, faithful mother enclosed her | such were his duties during the earliest years 
sorrow and her joy, her prayer and its answer, | of his ministry. We shall see how, as time 
within the casket of her boy’s name. went on, God called him to do other, and 

And so little Samuel’s name perpetually | even worthier, work for Him. But I want 
kept him in mind of his being the child of ; now to impress upon my little readers that, 
prayer. But it implied more than this. Hej|even from his babyhood, this favoured boy . 
had been not only asked of God, and given! was a recognised servant of God’s. Little 
by God, but also given back to God. His| Samuel could not remember a time when he 
mother’s prayer could not be separated from | did not realise as the great fact of his being 
her vow. And so whoever called the boy} that it belonged to the Lord—when it was 
Samuel by his name reminded him that his | not burned into his heart, more deeply than 
whole life, even from his earliest childhood, | any other conviction, that the great business 
was due to God, and to be spent in His} of his life was work for God. 
service. Would it not be sweet, dear children, if 

And now (chap. iii. 1) “the child Samuel | we, too, could give our young lives to our 
ministered unto the LorD before Eli” in the | great, good Father which is in heaven, and 
sanctuary at Shiloh. Eli, as you know, was/| to our Lord and Master, Jesus Christ? We 
the old high-priest, and little Samuel was a! will try to give them, will we not? It 
sort of assistant of his. He seems to have} may, perhaps, be true that it is never too 
slept in the Holy Place, and it was his special | late to turn to Him, but I am quite sure of 
duty to light the sacred lamp, and to open | this, that it is never too early. 1 don’t think 
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there is any service dearer to our Father and 
our Saviour than the service of His boys and 
girls. 

God does not want to have old heads upon 
young shoulders. He does not want to make 
premature old men and women of us. He 
does not want us to be always sighing and 
shaking our heads. He does not want us to 
be always saying our prayers and thinking 
about good things. 

No, children. God who made you boys 
and girls, wants you to be boys and girls. 
Childish men and women are very poor crea- 
tures, but middle-aged or elderly children are 
even worse. Pray don’t fancy that in order 
to serve God you must tread softly, and 
check the hearty burst of laughter, and never 
play with a will. I believe there is no sound 
on earth or in heaven—not the ecstasy of 
skylarks or the rapture of angels—which is 
sweeter and dearer to God than the ring of 
your laughter, the babble of your talk, the 
din of your games. God likes nothing done 
half-heartedly, and languid games are, I think, 
almost as contemptible in His sight as skulk- 
ing work or wandering prayers. 

We need not be employed in holy places, 
or about holy things, to be servants of God. 
We need not all be Samuels—waiting upon 
God in His sanctuary. It is only a very 
small number of grown-up folks, and next to 
no children, that God calls to serve Him in 
this way. What I want you to feel is, that 
you can really and truly be His servants while 
you are still quite little people, and while 
your lives go on at home and school, in the 
playground and in the streets, just as they 
have done hitherto. 

Most people, I fear—in spite of what our 
Saviour has said about the impossibility of 
serving God and Mammon—try to divide 
their lives into two parts, a religious part 
and a worldly part; a Sunday part and a 
week-day part. We should not like to have 
our apples and cakes divided on the same 
plan—at all events if the religious part were 
to fall to our share—for it is a very, very 
small half. Well, people think that the way 
to be better is to make this shabby little half 
a bit larger. They take a few more hours 
from the week, and give them to the Sunday. 
They say a few more, and a little longer, 
prayers ; attend a few more services ; read a 
little more in good books. Now, of course, 
this is all very well as far as it goes, only it 
goes such a very little way. In spite of all 
that any of us can do in this direction, the 
worldly part of the life will remain the large 
half, and the religious part the little one. 


| The fact is, this is setting about things the 
wrong way. 

No! what our service must do is, flavour 
| and leaven the spirit of us. It is not to be 
| a liberal slice of our time and thought given 
| to God, but love of Him, working like yeast 

in the heart and permeating all we feel and 

| think and say and do. Men and women 
|must spend their days over their ledgers or 
their household tasks; and these are week- 
| day duties. Children must eat and drink 
| and play and learn lessons; and these are 
week-day things. But if we take Christ 
'into our hearts—if we love Him and try in 
| all we do to look to His approval, we can 
make all these—children’s lessons or play, 
| men and women’s business or household tasks 
—as real service of Christ as any Church 
service. 

I knew a little lame girl who limped upon 
crutches and was always pale and weakly, 
but always patient and contented. She could 
not join in the other children’s rough and 
noisy games, but she looked on sweet and un- 
repining. I think every poor swing of her 
crippled little body upon those crutches was, 
in Jesus’ sight, as good as a prayer. 

I think that you, whenever you force back 
a fierce reply that comes up from your heart, 
and say nothing, or something peaceable and 
mollifying—whenever, to please your sisters 
and your little brothers, you give up prisoners’ 
base, which you delight in, and play instead 
puss in boots, which you despise—whenever 
your father says, “No, you can’t go to this 
circus,” and you reply, “ Very well, father,” 
and don’t sulk—whenever you dothese things, 
or things like them, and do them for Jesus’ 
sake, I think—nay, I am sure—that you are 
serving God quite as really as Samuel open- 
ing the sanctuary doors or lighting the sacred 
lamp. 

We could, all of us, be servants of Christ 
in this way, could we not? Shall we not try 
and begin ? 





SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Jesus calls us o’er the tumult.” 
Lesson: 1 Sam. iii. 1—19. 

One night little Samuel had lain down to 
sleep. You remember what was said about 
| his strange and solemn surroundings. There 
| was a circle of yellow light around the hang- 
ing lamp. All else was darkness. There 
was no sound. No doubt the child slept as 
deeply and as sweetly as healthy boys and 
girls are wont to do. 

Opening out from the sanctuary were 
chambers wherein slept the priests and Levites 
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engaged in the sacred ministry. In one of | that such a call had come, and hastens to 
these the aged high- priest, Eli, had that | Eli’s sleeping-place. But to-night it was not 
night, as usual, stretched out his weary | Eli who had called, and, at his master’s bid- 
limbs to try and win a little slumber. I fear} ding, the boy lies down to sleep again. 
that it was a broken and uneasy sleep that } Three times this happens—the call and the 
visited his tired eyes. Old people seldom | prompt answer. Each time Samuel hurries 
sleep well, and Eli was very unhappy as well | to the old man’s bed-side in greater certainty 
as very old. A terrible doom was hanging | that the call was areal one, and not a strange 
over him and his house. A good, pious | sleeping fancy, and that it came from Eli. 
man himself, he had lived to see his sons | On the third occasion he says, in a voice of 
grow up impure and evil men. And because, | resolute conviction, “ Here am I; for thou 
when it was his duty to check them with a | didst call me.” 
stern and inflexible hand, he had only given And now it begins to dawn upon Eli that 
them gentle and loving rebukes, he had | there is more in this strong impression than 
made himself, in a manner, partaker of their | nightmare or uneasy sleep. This child had 
shameful doings, and had brought their curse | been asked of God, and given back to God. 
upon his own head and upon his house for| Perhaps his Lord was about to seal His 
ever. You see, my dear children, that while | minister's service by a clear and definite call. 
gentleness and tenderness are very beautiful | So muses the old man in the solemn dark- 
qualities, and generally are very great powers | ness, and, as he ponders, the truth grows 
for good, there are times when to be lenient | clear in his brain and heart. ‘“ And Eli per- 
is to be weak and wicked. Our Saviour was | ceived that the Lorp had called the child. 
most sweet and meek, yet He could be very | Therefore Eli said unto Samuel, Go, lie 
stern. You remember what burning scorn | down: and it shall be, if He call thee, that 
He poured out upon the hypocritical, selfish, | thou shalt say, Speak, LORD ; for thy servant 
greedy Pharisees ; how He drove the beasts | heareth.” 
and their sacrilegious owners out of the} So Samuel went and lay down in his 
Temple, His Father’s house. Eli lacked this | place. And once again came the call, and, 
noble sternness, which is one of the best | this time, not only the call, but the hovering 
parts of every great man’s character. Weak-| Presence of God. 
ness—want of fibre and backbone—may be ‘And the LorD came, and stood, and 
the cause of as much sorrow and shame and | called as at other times, Samuel, Samuel.” 
sin as headstrong wickedness ; and it was so| And the young child, in wonder and awe, 
in Eli’s case. When we pray to God for good | breathes low the answer which he had been 
gifts, let us not forget, as among the best | taught, signifying his waiting upon the will 
of all, courage and firmness and resolute will. | of God, his readiness to do God’s pleasure, 

What a strange and touching contrast is} whatever it might be, as soon as He should 
made by these two slumberers, lying so near | make it known. 
to one another, the child Samuel and the “Then Samuel answered, Speak ; for thy 
old man Eli! It is as though one should | servant heareth.” 
bring together a spring morning, dewy, fresh | We know what God’s message to Samuel 
and bright, breathing hope, rich with beauti-| was. A very painful message—a terrible 
ful promise, and a winter sunset, cold and | denunciation of doom upon Eli and his house, 
dark and hopeless, with the sun going down | because his sons made themselves vile and he 
in the dark sky, blood-red; the child of| restrained them not. It is a grievous task 
prayer and dedication entering upon a career | to have to break bad news even to people 
so true and noble and beneficent; the old} whom we do not care greatly about; but 
man whose long life had been so sad a} when we love them the task is still more 
failure, and whose days were so near their} painful. And be sure Samuel loved his 
sudden and disastrous close. Yes, a strange | kind old master and teacher with all the 
and touching contrast indeed ! strength of his strong young heart. No 

Well, a voice calls Samuel by his name. | wonder that he shrank from bearing the 
Perhaps he was not unaccustomed to nightly | heavy burden which had been laid upon his 
summonses. Perhaps old Eli, sleeping ill, | childish shoulders—no wonder that he feared 
and full of sorrowful thoughts, was glad} to show the vision to Eli. But it was vain 
sometimes to hold the child’s fresh young | to try to hide it. Eli would hear the truth, 
hands, and to look into his bright, grave,| and the whole truth. And so, in bitter 
hopeful face. At any rate, Samuel springs | sorrow and sore reluctance, Samuel told him 
out as though this were not the first time | every whit, and hid nothing from him. 
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And how did the old man bear his shame | with this brightest sunshine—this sweetest 
and sorrow? We know how soft and gentle | comfort—gone from it.” Or it may say, 
he was—how he shrank from giving pain | “ Bear this loss, this shame, this failure, for 
even to those who deserved it most richly. | My sake.” 

Did he, as the deepening woe came slowly! In one or other of these ways, this second 
and brokenly from Samuel’s faltering lips, | call is sure to come to us some day or other. 
bow his head and cover his face with his | It may come very, very soon. Let us pray, 
hands, and moan, “I can’t bear it! I can’t | dear children, that whenever it does come, 
bear it! The burden is too heavy for me ?” | Eli’s faith and Eli’s strength to bear may be 
No. Eli was weak to act, but he was strong | ours; that we may answer, looking up to 
to suffer. There was no moan and no sob. | heaven, though it be through tears, “It is 
In tones of deep and tranquil resignation | the LorpD: let Him do what seemeth Him 
the old man said, “It is the LorpD: let Him | good.” 

do what seemeth Him good.” 


My dear children, I think I recognise in THIRD EVENING. 
these two messages that came, one to Samuel Opening Hymn : “ Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 
and one to Eli, two calls that are sure some Lesson : Genesis xxv. 27. 


day or other to come to each of us; and in} I think nine grown-up people out of ten, 
the answers that they severally gave, the | and very nearly all children, are much more 
answers which we, too, ought to try and} attracted to Esau than to Jacob. Esau 
make. is such a fine manly fellow, so big and 
The first call is that of Samuel. It is the | brave, and rough and strong; bluff and stern 
call of God to act for Him. If we pray and outwardly, yet soft at heart as any woman ; 
work and wait this can hardly fail to come | keen in the chase and keen in war; fearing 
to us. Our Father has a special work, a| nothing and nobody, not to be moved an 
special walk in life, for every one of His! inch by any threat or any danger, yet to be 
children. You remember how deeply Jesus | turned and bent as they will by those who 
realised this—how eager He was to begin | love him; swift to wrath, and terrible in it, 
His Father’s business. Some day, if our | yet never cherishing malice, always ready to 
heart’s ear is open, ready to hear His voice, | go a good half-way towards the making up 
God will speak to us, and make His will | of a quarrel, and forgiving, when he does for- 
known. He will show us, not in any strange | give, freely and utterly. 
and wonderful way, but by His voice in our| Have you never, children, at the seaside 
heart and conscience, how we can best serve | fallen straightway in love with some burly, 
Him, what is our appointed task and way. | hairy fisherman, with puckered brow, 
Oh! when He does so call us, may we have | wrinkled cheeks, voice as deep as mid-ocean, 
strength and grace to answer with Samuel, | and weatherwise, watchful grey eyes? When 
“Speak: for thy servant heareth.” Walking | | he lifted you into the boat you felt as though 
in that way, doing that work, we shall find | the grip of fate were round you; no mouse 
happiness and rest. Turning from it—/|in the great grey cat’s mouth ever felt so 
choosing our own path—though we win ease | small and helpless, so mightily and immov- 
and wealth and honour, and all that the | ably held. He pulled the big oar as though 
world counts happiness, we shall never win | it were no trouble at all to him, and he could 
that peace at the heart which comes only to | do it in his sleep; yet it took two men, dis- 
those who have listened for God’s voice, and | tilled almost to jelly with perspiration, to 
heard it, and obeyed it; that peace which | balance his tremendous strokes. When the 
sweetens pain and consecrates joy, and | boat swished into the soft sand and grounded, 
makes the humblest labour honourable and | you rode ashore on his enormous shoulders, 
blessed ; that peace which is the only thing | and couldn’t help being reminded of that 
really worth the winning. | ride on the elephant’s back at Wombwell’s 
And some day the second call is sure to | Menagerie. You loved this great fellow, and 
come to us :—Eli’s call ; the call to suffer for | trusted him the moment you saw him. In 
God. It may come saying to us, “ Lie down | every peril by land or sea you would feel 
on this sick bed : come away from the world’s | all right with his arm round you. When the 
busy workers, and look through the bed-| roof crushed in, when the wreck swirled 
room window upon life rolling by.” Or it | round and settled, you would cling instinc- 
may say, “Let this dear friend, this little | tively to him. Even in an earthquake you 
sister, this loving mother go. Give this best- | would feel that there would be something or 
loved of allto Me. Live the rest of your life | other that he could do. Such a huge, iron- 
XIV—45 
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sinewed, sea-lion of a fellow! Look at that 
fist! it is almost as big as a boxing-glove. 
But you know well enough which of two men 
—the old sea-lion or some little foxy man— 
you would rather make your enemy. Your 
huge friend might give one roar, as of a lion, 
and then the rage would pass. He couldn't 
bear malice. He couldn’t deal in foul play. 


Dear old fisher-boatman! we all know him; | 


he lives at Brighton and Scarborough, and 


Margate and Torquay, and almost everywhere | 


else where there is salt water and English 
blood. We all love him, we are all proud 
of him. 

Now, children, I think that, in so much as 
a wandering Arab, whose ocean is the desert, 
can resemble an English fisherman, whose 
ocean is the Atlantic, Esau bears an outside 
likeness to our dear old salt. Our hearts go 
out to him, and we can’t help it. 

Jacob, on the other hand, we do not— 
naturally and instinctively, at any rate— 
draw to or love. He has a strong smack of 


that little foxy man about him. He is very | 


crafty, and (it is no good trying to conceal 


the fact) not a little shifty. Quick-witted, a | 


born bargainer, suspicious, not very scrupu- 
lous, far more ready to plot than to fight, at 
first sight he strikes us as being a very fair 
sample of the Jew as he is represented— 
drawn certainly with no loving hand—in 


many an English story and song. Indeed, | 


one cannot help recognising in Jacob, in his 
evil qualities as well asin good ones, a fitting 
and natural founder of the Jewish race. 
Thus do the two men, Esau and Jacob, 
strike us at first sight. We draw éo the for- 
mer, we draw back from the latter. Esau is 





Esau dupes no man, and injures no man, 
yet there is no Esau’s ladder for him; no 
Bethel, no Mahanaim, no Penuel. He might 
roam the length and breadth of the land a 
hundred times over without any angelic vision 
blessing his eyes, without any divine voice 
speaking to his heart. Why is this? Why 
does scheming Jacob dwell beneath the sha- 
dow of the wing of the Almighty, while gene- 
rous Esau sleeps beneath cold, grey, voiceless 
skies? 

Do you know, children, I think people 
very often get most credit for good qualities 
which are no merit of their own. A bright 
smile, an infectious laugh, a cordial grip of 
the hand—these are the things which take 


| our hearts by storm. The popular boy at 


school, the popular man of the world, is 
nearly always one who has this manner. Yet 
it may be, almost certainly is, a mere gift of 
nature. He can’t help that ring in his laugh, 
that twinkle in his eye, that free gush in his 





laughter, any more than he can help having 
brown hair and afresh complexion. Each 
of these things is a gift, and not a virtue. 
The charming fellow may be a very selfish, 
| heartless, careless fellow. Well, he may do 
what he likes, and his friends will stick to 
| him. They can’t break the charm under 
which his manner places them. Again, have 
you not known—I have—men and women, 
and boys and girls, whose manner was cold 
| and reserved, and almost repulsive, yet whose 
hearts, you came to find out, were as warm 
| and loving as hearts could be? Their few 
| intimate friends held these dear good folk at 
| their right value, but acquaintances never 
cared much about them. The first impression 


a lovable, winning man; Jacob is almost a| was always unpleasing; you had—and it 
repellent man. And yet, as you very well | often took a long time—to get over the frigid, 
know, children, Jacob stands before us on | ungenial exterior. You recognise, don’t you, 
the Bible page as the man loving and fearing | these two patterns—the charming person and 
God, as the man loved by God; while Esau | the unpleasing person? The one has every 
is the profane Esau—the very type of the | natural gift that wins, and makes friends 
man rejecting God and rejected by Him. | without any trouble; yet he is not worthy 
“T loved Jacob, and I hated Esau” (Malachi | of love, for he is a mere self-pleaser, selfish to 
i. 2, 3). Jacob fares on his lonely way, and | the backbone. The other has few good gifts, 
the angels of God meet him. He is fenced | but many good qualities. His temper was, 
round with the love and guidance of God; | perhaps, difficult, but he has fought with it 
he is the heir of promises and blessings. He | and conquered it. He was naturally disposed 
wrestles with One who wears the form of | to be careful—almost stingy—but he has 
man, but owns the name of God, and pre- | trained himself to be generous. And so on 
vails, and wins the right to be called Israel, | all the way through; he is not winning, but 
a Prince of God. Yet this is the man who ‘he is right worthy. 

has played so heartlessly and shamefully| I think that we shall now be able to do 
upon the weakness and blindness of his aged, | more justice to the characters of Esau and 
almost dying, father, and who has robbed | Jacob. Esau was a charming man—frank, 
his brother of both his birthright and his | generous, impulsive. But he did not disci- 
blessing. | pline himself, did not deny himself, did not 
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think, did not pray. He lived for his mere 
pleasure. He was the privileged eldest son ; 
prince and almost priest of his house. He 
cared nothing for such privileges. A mess 
of pottage when he was hungry could 
buy them all up. God had given him great 
gifts, but he attained to no virtues. There 
was no effort, no struggle, no aspiration in 
his life. He did not want God’s guidance or 
blessing, and so he never had them. 

Jacob was born with an unlovable cha- | 
racter. He had few natural gifts; but he | 
wanted to be good. He fought hard, we are | 
sure, with his greed and his deceitfulness, | 
and, by God’s grace, learned to keep them 
under, if not quite to conquer them. He 
was, above all else, a godly man—a God-loy- 
ing, God-fearing, God-seeking man. It was 
this high appreciation of spiritual privileges 
that tempted him to defraud his brother of 
the birthright which he saw that he despised. 
His heart yearned and cried out for God, and 
so God came to him and blessed him. 

Do you now understand the characters and | 
the lives of these two men a little better? I 
hope so. 

And now let us pray that God will help | 
us to want to be good, to try to be good ; will | 
give us the upward heart, the seeing eye of 








Jacob, the Prince of God, the inheritor of | 


the promises. | 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: ‘*O God of Bethel.” 
Lesson : Genesis xxviii. 10, and xxxii. 24, 
Seldom, I think, has any poor soul set | 
forth upon a journey with sadder and sorer | 
heart than Jacob, when he left Beer-sheba and | 
turned his face towards Padan-aram. He | 
left behind his mother, who loved him with | 
such tender, and, alas! such unscrupulous 
affection. He never saw her again, and, 
though he could not certainly forecast the | 
‘future, I dare say gloomy forebodings that 
the farewell was for ever, as far as this life 
is concerned, lay heavy upon his heart. His 
poor old father he could not possibly hope to | 
see again. He might be said to be lying | 
upon his death-bed, and—oh, the shame and | 
bitterness of this thought !—even there Jacob | 
had cruelly mocked and deceived him. Esau, | 
his brother, he might expect to see again ; | 
| 
| 


and at that thought he glanced nervously 
behind him, as he quickened his step, eager 
to put a yet wider barrier of distance between 
him and the wrath of the brother he had | 
wronged. 

He had, indeed, thus far succeeded in his 
plans. The coveted birthright had some 
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while since been transferred to him, and now 
—for the second time justifying his name of 
Jacob, the supplanter—he had, by his mo- 
ther’s subtle aid, extorted from his father the 
irrevocable blessing. But I don’t think the 
thought of these successes brought much com- 
fort to his homeless heart. They had been 
bought at the price of exile, and—no price is 
so dear as this—of self-respect. It was quite 
true that it was Esau’s disregard of the pri- 
vileges which Jacob prized so highly that 
had tempted him to play the deceiver; but 
this excuse, I fancy, seemed a very poor rag 
of a thing, as he communed with his own 
heart, and saw things, for the first time, 
perhaps, as they really were. 

He had gone as far now as his strength 
and the daylight would take him. Already 
the embers of the western glow were begin- 
ning todie down. He must choose a lodging 
for the night. He looked around, and saw a 
spot that would answer his purpose well. 
Great stones lay around, torn, perhaps, from 
some cliff by some old landslip or convulsion. 
He piled some of these together so as to form a 
rough pillow, and laid himself down to sleep. 

Oh, what a bright and blessed vision rose 
upon the eyes of that homeless and heart- 
sick wanderer! The whole distance between 
earth and heaven was bridged by a shining 
ladder, made, as it were, of woven rainbows. 
There was a perpetual coming and going of 
fair and happy beings worthy to tread so 


| glorious a stair—a sheen and a rush of celes- 


tial pinions, angels in dwindling lines of 
beauty stretching into the very deeps of 
heaven, and melting there ; and over all the 
wonderful and awiul presence of the High 
God Himself.” 

And there was more than a vision; there 
was a Voice, too, and a Voice that gave him 
the very assurance for which his soul most 
sickened. He was homeless, and landless, 
and childless, and friendless, and the. Voice 
promised him the ownership of that strange 
country where he lay, and descendants as the 
dust of the earth ; and, best of all, a Friend 
and Guardian now and for ever. God knew 


| his weakness and his struggles; knew how 


sorely he had been tempted, and how he 


| longed to be forgiven, and to be strengthened 


to stand firm ; knew how his heart pined for 


| the presence of the living God. And so God 


forgave him his sin, though he must drain 


| its bitter consequences to the very dregs, 


and reap what he had sown in deceit, in exile, 
and self-reproach, and trembling fears, and 
gave him in that hour of deepest loneliness 
a fuller and deeper assurance than he had 
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ever yet had of the near and real presence of 
his God. 

From that day forward Jacob must have 
felt that the life here and the life hereafter 
are not two separate things, but that they 
touch and pass one into the other. He must 
have felt that heaven may begin here. That 
shining ladder bound the green earth to the 
blue sky ; and if one could but set one’s foot 
upon the lowest stair he might climb upward 
until at length the heavens received him, and 
he passed into the very home of God. 

Thenceforward, surely, much of his life 
must have been, as it were, passed in heaven, 
and the light of heaven must have fallen upon 
it all. And, surely, he tried hard and prayed 
hard to conquer his many weaknesses and fail- 
ings, feeling that these alone kept him back 
from mounting the bright ladder. Prayers 
could pass up the stairs, and every prayer 
that went before lightened his feet, and 
strengthened and purified his heart, and made 
it easier for him to follow. And God was 
not only in heaven: he was on earth too— 
his Guide and Defender and abiding Friend. 
Oh, with what a different heart Jacob arose ! 
and, having set up the stone for a pillar, 
went upon his way. 

Children, if we could only try to be pure 
and unselfish and good—could even begin 
the great life-work of self-conquest—we, too, 
should know and feel that heaven is not far 
away, that prayers can span the distance, 
and that we can rise daily, as upon the steps 
of Jacob’s ladder, nearer and nearer to the 
sky. 

‘ind now one word upon that other strange 
event in the life of Jacob—his wrestling with 
the mysterious Angel of God. You remember 
how Jacob said that he would not let Him 
go until He had blessed him, and how finally 
he had his will, and won the precious bless- 
ing and the proud memorial name of Israel. 

ow, I could not pretend to explain to 
= this most dark and mysterious occurrence, 
ut I should much like to make a little alle- 
gory out of it, whereby to teach you a very 
solemn and beautiful truth. I don’t think I 
shall be doing wrong in looking at the event 
in this symbolical way, if I first of all tell 
you clearly that this is the plan that I am 
pursuing. 

I suppose that neither I nor any of you 
will ever see an angel with our bodily eyes. 
Perhaps the space between earth and heaven 





may still tremble and glimmer with their 
flashing wings, but to our eyes no vision of 
them is vouchsafed. But none the less, chil- 
dren, there are angels, beautiful and gracious 
angels, that come again and again to you and 
me. The pity is that we don’t recognise them. 
They are sent to minister to each of us; they 
stay longing to bless us, only waiting to be 
asked, and we ask nothing of them, and so 
at last they sadly leave us, and fly back to 
heaven. 

“What are these angels?” you ask, and I] 
see that you ask a little incredulously. 

I will tell you. They are all the joys and 
sorrows, the successes and failures, that come 
to us in life. The great joys and sorrows are 
the archangels ; the little pleasures and pains 
are young cherubim. Yes, you never have 
a sickness, never suffer a loss, never win 
something upon which you have set your 
heart but a bright angel furls its wings and 
stands smiling behind your chair. I don’t 
mind saying that every headache and every 
game at cricket is a little baby angel, young 
and small, but with tiny hands that know 
how to bless. 

Let me explain my meaning. God sends 
to us all that comes in life —He who “ pro- 
vidently caters for the sparrow,” much more 
orders our lot. And not only the great 
events—the supreme joys, the crushing sor- 
rows that are the landmarks of our life— 
but all the small occurrences too, the many 
little happinesses or vexations that make up 
the ordinary day. Well, He wants all these 
things to be blessings ; they all are blessings 
if we receive them aright. A pain ought to 
teach us patience and fortitude; a sickness 
ought to make us think seriously and look 
into our hearts; a joy ought to fall like a 
sunbeam falling from the sky, and making 
us look up to it with grateful eyes. 

But if we take them amiss they won't 
bless us ; we turn the blessing into a curse. 
Alas! alas! how many a good thing God has 
given us, and we have never seen that it was 
good—have never suspected that it came 
from Him at all. 

Well, there are more angels to come. Let 
us pray to God to-night that we may recog- 
nise them, and may say to each and every 
one of them, whether with laughing or weep- 
ing eyes, whether angels of joy or angels of 
sorrow, “I will not let thee go except thou 
bless me.” 
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POLITICS AND TRUTH. 


[HE coming election is already casting its shadows 

before; and very dark shadows some of them 
are. It is already clear that the conflict will be one 
of unusual intensity and bitterness; and in the 
interest of peace and harmony, we could wish that it 
were well over. Perhaps the coming years may 
teach us to fight our battles with less rancour. One 
fact is quite clear, that in many parts of the country 
the new electors fear, whether with or without cause, 
that they will not be allowed to use the franchise 
they have just won freely and safely, and that an 
attempt will be made to set aside the secrecy of the 
ballot. It has even become a practical question 
whether a man under pressure, and in danger of 
suffering for his political opinions, is justified in 
telling a lie about his vote. Some men of character 
and influence have boldly stated that in such a case 
it is a smaller sin to lie with the lips than with the 
pen ; that it is better todeceive an employer than to 
forswear faith at the polling booth. Such advice, 
however plausible it may seem at first sight, is really 
dishonest. Its only result would be to sap the moral 
fibre of the country, and to produce a terrible de- 
generation of principle. A man has a perfect right 
to evade a question which no one has a right to put, 
and to keep his vote as secret as the law intended it 
should be. Any one who tries to force those de- 
pendent upon him to vote against their will, or who 
revenges himself on those who will not comply, de- 
serves the very heaviest penalty law can inflict. But 
to lie, even in self-defence, is another matter alto- 
gether. Admit the sacrifice of truth here, and where 
can we stop? If it is lawful to lie to avoid pain, it 
must be equally lawful to secure pleasure, in cases of 
gain as well as of loss. The principle is exactly the 
same. No; the sin of the strong can never justify 
the sin of the weak. 


THE BISHOPRIC OF SALISBURY. 


It is one of the most striking anomalies of our 
ecclesiastical system that Dr. Liddon should still 
be nothing more than a Canon of St. Paul’s. The 
men who have followed him as a leader, and whom 
his influence has helped to mould, have received the 
highest honours the Church has to bestow, but the 
greatest champion of the episcopate in England still 
defends its cause from without instead of within. 
Even those who have the least sympathy with Canon 
Liddon’s views concerning the basis and authority 
of the episcopate cannot but regret that another 
opportunity has been lost of seeing how theory would 
affect practice, and how far new principles and a 
new policy of work might have been inaugurated. 
‘The bishop-elect, Canon Wordsworth, will continue 
the traditions of the diocese. Devout, scholarly, 


and moderate, he will offend no one, though on the | 





SURVEY. 


other hand he is net likely to kindle any startling 
enthusiasm. Canon Liddon might have shown us a 
new Ignatius of Antioch in the nineteenth century. 


AN APPEAL FOR OUR NAVVIES. 


No one has a better right to plead for the navvies 
of our country than Mrs. Garnett: she has done 
so much good work among them that she can fuirly 
ask others to help as well. The society to which 
she specially wishes to draw attention is one that has 
already done much to raise the tone of a class of 
men so useful to society, and alas! so neglected and 
uncared for. The Christian Excavators’ Union, as 
it is called, serves to keep together those who are 
striving in the midst of many difficulties and tempta- 
tions to live a pure and honest and Christian life. 
It has been in existence for about ten years, and in 
spite of rigorous tests for admission, and of strict ex- 
clusion for inconsistent conduct, its numbers have 
multiplied tenfold. The men themselves carry on the 
work of the society, but the local secretaries, most of 
whom are ladies, have a great deal to do with keep- 
ing things in working order. They are the real centres 
of union. Unfortunately, as one set of works after 
another is completed, the men are drafted away, 
often to a distance, and the friends who have been 
among them, and whom they have learned to trust, 
are unable to follow them. Sometimes, however, 
it happens that the secretary could at any rate visit 
their quarters from time to time and keep the union 
close but for want of funds. Mrs. Garnett asks for 
contributions to meet expenses of this kind. She 
promises to give account of all that is received and 
spent, and she has had too much practical experience 
to spend where it is not necessary. Her address is 
Mrs. Garnett, C.E.U., 1, Princess Road, Ripon. 


SALVATION ARMY REFUGES. 


The Salvation Army is losing no time in setting 
itself to face the saddest social problem of the 
day. Already it has a scheme for establishing 
refuges on an enormous scale, with receiving-houses 
in our great cities and an organized system of emigra- 
tion for those who prefer to make a new start in 
another country instead of returning to their old 
homes. If the principles on which the enterprise is 
based can be carried out in practice, the work of 
reform will receive an enormous impetus. If the 
girls who come into the refuges find that they are 
real homes where they will meet with love instead of 
contempt; if they can be taught that the first page 
is not the whole of life’s volume, and that though 
they have begun amiss it is still possible for them to 
rise out of the sin and misery of their past ; if, above 
all, they are trained to keep themselves by an honest 
calling, thousands of those who have fallen through 
ignorance, want, and loneliness, will bless the name 
of those who are working in their cause. The offices 
of inquiry which it is proposed to establish in con- 
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nection with this scheme, will be of great service in 
many ways. Those who find themselves in peril will 
always, and at all hours, be able to get help and 
shelter there, and many who have lost those whom 
they love and cannot by their own efforts discover 
whither they have fled or have been decoyed, by this 
means will have willing helpers in all parts of the 
country among those who are familiar with the 
lowest depths of vice. 


TRAMCAR SLAVERY. 


Something must be done for the men who serve on 
the tramcars of our great towns. Their case is per- 
haps not quite so hard as that of some railway 
officials who have a terrible burden of responsibility 
continued through long hours, and will endanger 
life if their attention flags for a moment; but the 
hardships of others do not make their own any the 
lighter. For them life seems to be an absolute 
slavery. Many of them have but a few hours’ sleep, 
are at work practically during the whole of the day 
without any real interval for rest, and get but one 
Sunday in five or six to themselves. Such a state 
of things is ruinous to the character of the mass of 
those who have to serve under such conditions, and 
only a man of exceptional integrity remains un- 
scathed. Shorter hours, we are told, mean lower 
dividends; and that the shareholders will never 
tolerate. Yet, strangely enough, one of the very 
people who urge this plea, in a letter to the papers, 
has knocked the bottom out of his argument. One 
of the great sources of loss, he says, to the tramway 
companies is the fraud of their servants, the money 
that should have increased the dividend finding its 
way into the pockets of the men. That is exactly 
what we should have expected. Instead of devising 
“a costly and elaborate system of checks,”’ try what 
the effect of better and fairer treatment would be, 
A company that treats its men worse than its horses 
must not be surprised if it is robbed; screw men 
down to the lowest farthing, starve them into sub- 
mission, and you must take the consequences. It is 
the fair-dealing and liberal master that will always 
have the honest men. 


THE INSPECTION OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


At last there are signs that people are coming to 
see that our educational system as it exists at present 
is absolutely unsatisfactory. We have our primary 
schools, and, in spite of some shortcomings, they are 
fairly efficient. But when we go a little higher 
in the scale, it is a perfect chaos. Any one who has 
any practical knowledge of the private schools of the 
country is perfectly well aware that a very large pro- 
portion of them are scandalously inefficient; that the 
pupils are wretchedly taught, and leave as ignorant 
as they went. In some the comfort and amusement 
of the boys is the sole object in view, and the parents 
pay for athletics instead of education; in others, 
cheapness is the one recommendation: the teaching 
is execrable and the tone lower even than the terms. 
Hore and there a school is to be found that does good 





sound work without extravagance or pretence, but 
such cases are all too rare, and parents as a rule have 
no power of discerning between the good and the 
bad; they are at the mercy of the schoolmaster. 
What we really require is a system of government 
inspection, universal and impartial; the present 
substitutes are well enough in their way, but reports 
are not as public nor as authoritative as they should, 
be, while the very schools which need such inspec- 
tion most are just those that evade it. It might be 
dangerous to make education a close profession by 
forbidding any one to teach without a State diploma, 
but there could be no harm in ascertaining how the 
teacher did his work. Good schools would have 
nothing to fear from such a system; in fact, they 
would be relieved from the pressure of unscrupulous 
competition. 


THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 


The reckless slaughter of the birds round our 
coasts is a crime as well as a folly, and the senseless 
tribe of those who delight in mere destruction little 
reckon what wicked work they are doing. In some 
parts of Yorkshire especially several kinds of sea- 
fowl are rapidly becoming extinct, and unless some- 
thing is done to protect them they must soon be 
exterminated. At present there is a close season 
during which the birds should be safe, but it expires 
before the young ones are able to fly and fish for 
themselves ; so that the brood is destroyed as well as 
the parent birds. Such an extermination ought to 
be checked for two reasons. The birds lay more 
eggs than they hatch, and till within the last few 
years, men used to climb the cliffs and collect these 
surplus eggs in enormous quantities, which were 
valuable for food, both cheap and wholesome. Be- 
sides this, the birds were a warning to sailors who 
had lost their bearings. As one of the old climbers 
quaintly puts it, ‘* There is not a doubt but the birds 
have been placed by the Almighty for the use of 
sailors, and to guard them from a lee shore, and that 
those other five eggs were for the good of man.” 
Those who know our coasts all agree that thousands 
of ships with their crews have been saved by the ° 
birds in feggy weather; so that mere prudence 
should protect them. An additional month to the 
close time would just allow the young birds to grow 
strong enough to provide for themselves, and the 
race would at least be continued. But we are afraid 
that the sea-fowl have little hope in a country like 
ours, seeing that in London alone nearly a million 
foreign birds were sold for their plumage in the 
space of five months last year, and that the cruel 
folly of fashion has gone so far that a young lady 
could order a dress to be trimmed with canaries. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
MEDICAL AID FOR THE WOMEN OF INDIA. 


The movement in which Lady Dufferin is taking 
a leading part promises new hope for the women of 
India, both to those who have till now been com- 
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pelled to suffer without relief or prospect of cure, 
and to those who have longed in vain for some occu- 
pation or interest to break the monotony of their 
lives. An attempt is to be made on a large scale to 
supply medical advice and relief to the thousands of 
women who live in the seclusion enforced by the 
custom of their country or their caste. And as men 
are rigorously excluded from their apartments, if 
they are to have help at all, it must be from phy- 
sicians of their own sex. To provide a sufficient 
number of women who have received an adequate 
training in medicine, a central committee has been 
established at Calcutta with branches in the other 
provinces ; and so far the movement seems likely to 
succeed, even the native princes, who are not as a 
rule very friendly to new ideas, joining heartily in 
the scheme. The movement differs from the zenana 
work in two ways. In the first place, it has no con- 
nection with missionary enterprise, though it follows 
where the zenana associations have shown the way. 
And further, while at the outset it must rely on 
Europeans and Americans, enlisting the services of 
those who have been trained in other lands, its ulti- 
mate aim is to teach the women of India to satisfy 
the wants of their own people. 


THE OLIVIER PAIN EPISODE. 
The Society for Promoting International Arbitra- 
tion deserves more thanks than it is likely to get for 
having so promptly investigated the facts about the 
alleged murder of M. Olivier Pain in the Soudan. 
Here in England we do not need any one to assure 
us that English officers did not put to death a prisoner 
after bargaining with bribes for his betrayal; we 
do not treat our foes in this way, much less a subject 
of a neutral power, even though he has scandalously 
violated the law of neutrality. But in Paris the un- 
biassed verdict of those who are known to be hostile 
to war by whomsoever waged and on whatsoever 
grounds, will carry weight, and it evidently em- 
boldened the most respectable and powerful of the 
French newspapers to speak out plainly upon this 
absurd delusion. No doubt we should never have 
heard anything about the rumour but for the fact 
that the turbulent revolutionaries who desire to up- 
set the French Government saw in it a convenient 
instrument to excite and exasperate the populace 
against their rulers and against us, absolutely indif- 
ferent to the results which their wild words might 
produce, provided that they could effect their imme- 
diate end. They have failed, and that is a comfort. 
But the fact that a few misguided men should be 
able to persuade thousands of their fellow-country- 
men that England would tolerate so infamous a 
crime, is an unpleasant and menacing indication of 
possible trouble in the future. 


ENGLAND AND SPAIN. 

There is a proverbial saying that Europe ends at 
the Pyrenees, and though proverbs are not always 
true, yet in this case it is true enough to set us 
thinking. Spain does seem to belong to another 








continent rather than to Europe, and all the terrible 
sufferings through which its people has been passing 
during the last few months have not stirred English 
hearts half as much as did the slighter misfortunes 
of Italy last year. We care for Naples far more 
than for Madrid, and though day after day the 
columns of the newspapers have been a_ perfect 
death-roll, there has not been the response in pity 
and compassion which one would have hoped. And 
yet how much might have been gained by timely 
help and sympathy! Spain might have learned to 
distrust us less; she might have come to see that 
though our faith is different from hers, the spirit is 
the same; and she might have looked to those who 
succoured her in the hour of need for guidance in 
other ways. Perhaps it is not yet too late. 


AN EVANGEL OF IGNORANCE. 


M. Renan gives us a new gospel about once a year. 
This time he has been eloquent in praise of ignorance, 
and he can wish nothing better for the simple 
country people among whom he was brought up 
than that they should remain as they are, storing up 
‘* vast reservoirs of ignorance.’ They are to be a 
virgin soil from which now and then some splendid 
intellectual genius like the evangelist is to arise. 
They are to abide in their obscurity, that at times 
“a darkness into the light may leap, And shine in 
the sudden making of splendid names.’’ It is subtly 
selfish advice, as much of Renan’s always is. But he 
knows how to give a gloss to his thought, and so 
proceeds to lament the days to come when knowledge 
shall be universal, and when reason shall overpower 
and suppress the instinctive sentiments of human 
nature. Our own poet of culture has given us the 
same thought when he asks— 


“ What girl 

Now reads in her bosom as clear 

As Rebecca read, when she sate 

At eve by the palm-shaded well? 

Who guards in her breast 

As deep, as pellucid a spring 

Of feeling, as tranquil, as sure?” 
But both Renan and Arnold fail to understand that 
the purity, the intensity, and the depth of the moral 
nature are but little affected ‘by such causes as these. 
They are virtues which ignorance does not foster, 
nor can knowledge destroy them; they have their 
source in character, and over character culture has 
little power for help or harm. It is only so far as 
knowledge is sham, unreal, and false, that it can 
sap the great roots of moral virtue and loveliness. 


THE VATICAN AND CHINA. 


It is always difficult to anticipate how one event 
will lead to another, and certainly the last result 
that one would have expected of the recent war 
in Tonquin is the opening of new relations be- 
tween the Pope and the Emperor of China. Till 
now France has assumed the mission of protecting 
the Catholic missionaries in China; for though no 
friend to religious zeal at home, the French ‘Govern- 
ment finds the priest a useful instrument abroad: 
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he makes his way into regions where they would 
never have penetrated, and gives them a pretext for 
interference where they have no more substantial 
interests at stake. Such a policy is more advanta- 
geous for France than for Catholicism, and the Pope 
foreseeing further troubles in the east of Asia if the 
restless spirit now prevailing on the other side of 
the Channel still continues, has resolved to do what 
he can to lessen the danger of seeing missionaries 
massacred and their work destroyed in a paroxysm 
of popular fury against France and all who are sup- 
posed to belong to it. French support is of little 
value, so he has made up his mind to dispense with 
it. To explain this new position, Leo has written 
to the Emperor, emphasising the fact that Catholi- 
cism and France are distinct and different, and that 
priests have nothing to do with politics. If these 
overtures are accepted in a friendly spirit, it is pretty 
clear that there will be a determined attempt made 
by the Catholics to recover their ground in China. 
If they set about their work by attacking those who 
are already labouring there, the results will be de- 
plorable, but the field is broad enough for all. 


TII.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
THE PAPUAN INSTITUTE. 


The Papuan Institute on Murray Isle, off the 
coast of New Guinea, is one of the most important 
experiments that have been made in missionary 
enterprise, and its great success suggests that it may 
be imitated in other places. At the very outset of 
their work many years ago, when New Guinea itself 
seemed almost unapproachable, the mission leaders 
recognised that the mainland must be evangelised, 
if the work was to be done at all, by natives and not 
by strangers; they set themselves therefore to 
secure and train men for this special service. A 
suitable site for a station was secured; pupils were 
gradually enlisted ; and by degrees the whole system 
was thoroughly organized. To-day there is an insti- 
tute in complete working order. It is divided into 
two parts, and the men who come to be trained pass 
from one to the other. They start with a sound 
basis of elementary instruction, and at the same time 
are carefully drilled in the industrial arts. The 
teaching is good, and the gain to the whole mission 
in efficiency is wonderful. They can do all their 
work in metal and in wood upon the spot, and do it 
well too. Ifa mission ship is unsound, they can 
repair and refit her; they can build a new boat in 
case of need. They can make a house to be packed 
up and sent to some outlying station where it may be 
needed ; and at all points they can trust to their own 
hands instead of having to depend on others, Such 
a training sharpens the wits of the pupils, and when 
they pass out into the other department to get instruc- 
tion in the duties of the ministry, they come with 
habits of industry and application already formed 
and developed, with a foundation of knowledge 
already acquired, so that their new work is both 








easier and more complete. They are able in this 
way to bring civilisation and Christianity to the 
people among whom they labour. 


THE LOSSES AT TANGANYIKA. 


The death-roll in the African mission-field is 
terribly large just now. Last month’s mail brought 
the news that the Baptist mission had lost more men 
on the Congo, and now a telegram from the coast 
reports that two of the London Missionary Society’s 
pioneers on Lake Tanganyika have passed away. It 
will be difficult to find recruits to fill the places left 
vacant by Mr. Harris and Mr. Roxburgh. The 
former seemed born for mission service, and through- 
out the struggles with the climate and the hardships 
of the journey, nothing seemed to affect him; his 
death is as sad as it is unexpected. Mr. Roxburgh 
had gone out to do special work ; he was not a teach- 
ing missionary, but had given his engineering skill 
to the cause of Christ. He had just finished the 
wearisome task of putting together the steamer which 
the party had taken out for evangelising the tribes 
along the shores of the lake. The 20,000 rivets, 
each of which, as he wrote a few weeks ago, he 
had driven home in Christ's name, had been fixed ; 
the steamer had been launched upon the lake, to the 
amazement of the natives, and only a little remained 
to make the whole complete. But now other hands 
must finish the task; those that have toiled so bravely 
and untiringly are still and cold. Mr. Roxburgh’s 
example will no doubt lead others to follow. There 
are many who have not the gift of the preacher or 
the teacher, but have the skill which sustains so 
many enterprises and enables those who evangelise 
to carry on their mission; for them too there is a 
place in the mission-field, not lower in service or in 
honour, if they will but give their skill and science 
to the great cause. . 


THE GOSPEL IN CHINA. 

In one of his recent letters from Shanghai, Arch- 
deacon Moule describes an incident of his journey to 
Hangchow, which shows how Christian ideas are 
spreading outside the little community which pro- 
fesses to have accepted the Christian faith. He was 
awakened, so he tells us, early on the Sunday morn- 
ing, as he Jay in the boat, by hearing the younger 
boatman in his song, sung to beguile the toil of pad- 
dling, repeat the words, “ Jesus is the best friend—I 
love thee, my Saviour.” The lad, upon being ques- 
tioned, said that he had never been in a Christian 
school or church himself but had learned the words 
from a friend. Round Shanghai, the Archdeacon 
states, which is a great centre of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries, one may often hear snatches of their 
prayers and songs chanted by the boatmen at their 
work. Often those who sing have no idea of the 
true meaning of the words, but the hymns of the new 
faith upon heathen lips are a prophecy and a pro- 
mise of the great victory which shall yet be won over 
the vices and the superstitions of heathendom. 
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By B. L. FARJEON, Avtuor or ‘“‘Biape or Grass,” ‘‘GoLpEN GRaIN,”’ ETC. 


CHAPTER 
MAYPLE MADE OF HIS SHADOWY LEGACY. 


XXVII.—THE USE THAT THOMAS 


Vy HAT subsequently transpired with 
legacy which he had invented will be found 
explained in a letter written by Richard 
Freeman to Philip Raven. The events which 
it records had caused great excitement in the 
neighbourhood, and Philip Raven was curious 
to learn the particulars, with which it ap- 
pears Richard Freeman was fully acquainted. 
At the time the letter was written Philip 
was in the country, the reason for which will 
appear farther on. It will be sufficient here to 
say that his absence from London was directly 
associated with the interest he took in the 
Earnshaws, and that it was only a vital turn 
in their affairs, which might bring joy or 
despair to their hearts, that caused him to 
desert for a short time the scene of his labours. 


“My Dear Puiwip,—I now set down for 
your study a series of circumstances in connec- 
tion with certain persons well known in the 
neighbourhood, with which, had you not been 
engrossed in special anxieties of your own, 
you would doubtless have been familiar. 
The principal actors in what I insist upon 
calling a comedy (I can see you, when the 
affair is disclosed, shaking your head gravely 
at the title I claim for it) are—Thrifty Miller, 
usurer and miser, a base wretch whom I 
thrashed once in your presence; Thomas 
Mayple, his clerk ; and no less a personage 
than Mr. Robert Pennyfold, Alderman and 
Magistrate of the City of London, concern- 
ing whom you and I have had some conver- 
sation, with a pretty general agreement as 

,to his character. I need say nothing, descrip- 
tively, of him; you know him, and appreciate 
him at his proper worth. Neither is it 
necessary for me to describe the character of 
Thrifty Miller; I have already made you 
acquainted with the kind of man he is, and 
the nature of his dealings. Sufficient for me 
to state that he has been for years like a bad 
specimen of the upas-tree growing in the 


respect to Thomas Mayple and the | 


|ask you to excuse me for threatening him 
| with personal violence if he showed his 
face in the streets. The course I pursued 
was unlawful, illegal. Granted. But I was 
ready to take the consequences. My methods 
are my own, and I have a rough, stubborn 
way of justifying them which satisfies me if it 
satisfies no one else. Wilful men like me are 
awkward customers for friends as well as foes. 

“Thomas Mayple, whom you scarcely know 
except from hearsay, deserves a few words 
of description. He is the tool of his master, 
Thrifty Miller, and as unlikely a person as 
you can possibly imagine for such bad work. 
He is a simple, unambitious, credulous, easy- 
going fellow, brimming over with the milk 
of human kindness. Just the man for 
Thrifty Miller, a tool which he managed 
with great cunning. Such men as the usurer 
are clever—that is the worst of it. They 
have brain power of a certain quality which 
they use to vile ends. These two men, Thrifty 
Miller and Thomas Mayple, were school- 
fellows, and came to London to seek their 
fortunes. By force of cunning the one rose 
to wealth, while, as the consequence of a 
simple nature, the other remained in poverty. 
So behold them, master and man, the one 
with his coffers full of gold, ripe for the 
world’s worship, the other without a shilling, 
and guilty of an act (the principal in my 
‘comedy’) which entitles him to the felon’s 
garb. And yet itis precisely because of this 
act that I have conceived a high regard for 
him, and intend to stand by him. 

“This was the way of it. For reasons for 
which no doubt I am partly responsible, the 
fellow, Thrifty Miller, resolves to wind up his 
rascally business, and depart from amongst us. 
And at this precise time Thomas Mayple’s eyes 
are opened to the evils perpetrated by his 
master, and to which he, as his master’s con- 
fidential agent, has contributed. I speak 
with authority, for I have sifted this affair 
to the bottom, and Thomas Mayple has opened 
his heart to me. There are brought home 





midst of these poor streets, poisoning the | 
| devises a nefarious plan, by which, if Thrifty 


air ; a very breeder of misery. I was deter- 


mined at all hazards to drive him from the 

neighbourhood ; the mischief he has done is 

incalculable, and I was resolved he should 

do no more within my immediate sphere. 

knew how to work upon his fears ; 
XIV—46 





to him so many deplorable instances of the 
ruin and misery wrought by Thrifty Miller, 
and he is so tortured by remorse, that he 


Miller would only take the credit of it, some 
portion of the usurer’s guilt (it is no less) 
would be atoned for. But Thrifty Miller is 


I | the last man in the world capable of such 
Ido not}an act of grace. What does the foolish 
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Thomas Mayple do? He gives out that he is 
coming into alegacy, and he invites Thrifty 
Miller’s victims to a tea party in a large 
room for the occasion. 

“The meeting took place the night before 
last ; I had obtained an inkling of Thomas 
Mayple’s proceedings, and they had so aroused 
my curiosity that 1 made up my mind to be 
present and see the upshot of it. 

*T will give you two or three illustrations 
of these proceedings. 

“ There was a Mrs. Porter, who had been 
really fairly well-to-do(asIam speaking of very 
poor persons you know what I mean by that), 
with a few pounds in the Post-Office Savings- 
Bank, and bringing up her five children 
respectably, till Thrifty Miller cast his evil 
eye upon her. The details of her ruin I 
leave to your imagination, as I shall do with 
the other illustrations I shall give you. It 
is a slow but sure process, commencing from 
the day the unsuspecting one falls into the 
clutches of these petty money-lenders and 
tallymen. Thrifty Miller sent this woman 
and her children starving, literally starving, 
upon the streets. With the remorseful and 
contrite fit upon him, Thomas Mayple seeks 
her out, feeds and clothes her and herchildren, 
and sets up a home for her—all at a cost of 
afew pounds. She is already at work, and 
if she is allowed to go on in peace will pre- 
sently re-establish herself. And she and her 
children are at the tea-meeting. 

“1 must tell you that Thomas Mayple in- 
troduced a kind of secresy in his method of 
setting wrong things right. Whenever he 
was thanked for the benefits he was con- 
ferring, his reply was— 

“¢Donot thank me; there is somebody 
else you have to thank, but [ must not at 
present divulge his name. We will havea 
meeting by-and-by, and then you shall know 
all.’ 

“Ashe went to the Mrs. Porter I have 
mentioned as having been ruined by Thrifty 
Miller, so he went to another woman, Mrs. 
Lavender, who three years ago was generally 
known as ‘ pretty Rachel,’ and her husband, 
who had also been ruined by the money- 
lender. They were in a desperate condition, 
and he rescued them. He redeemed the hus- 
band’s tools and made him take the pledge ; 
he obtained work for him; he furnished a 
room for them—and there they are, once 
more in the ranks of respectability. And 
they were at the meeting. He would not 
listen to thanks. ‘ We will have a meeting 
by-and-by,’ he said, ‘and then you shall 
know all.’ 








“There was also a Mrs. Rickaby, who had 
been ruined by Thrifty Miller. He could not 
set her up again, for she was dead, but he took 
her children from the workhouse and esta- 
blished them in a room in which he says he 
will live when he leaves Thrifty Miller’s ser- 
vice. That is his intention, and he took 
upon himself, poor fellow, to look after Mrs. 
Rickaby’s children and bring them up—and 
they were at the mecting. 

“Then there are a Mr. Meakin and his wife, 
a very old couple, who have been driven to 
the workhouse by Thrifty Miller. It was 
beyond his means to set them up for good, 
but he has done that which has lightened 
their load for them—and they were at the 
meeting. 

“T could give you a dozen other illustra- 
tions of his Quixotic and very reprehensible 
goodness. You will presently understand 
why I use that singular phrase. 

“Well, now, in what terms would you 
speak of a remorseful, good-hearted man 
who, in the course of a few days, did so 
many kind actions? You are ready, of 
course, to laud him, to shake hands with 
him, to say, ‘Mr. Thomas Mayple, you are 
a noble fellow, and I am proud to know you.’ 
Wait ; the comedy has not progressed very 
far as yet. 

“How he got hold of Mr. Pennyfold is 
a mystery. I think it was the other way ; 
I think Mr. Pennyfold got hold of him. 
This gentleman, being in pursuit of philan- 
thropy, ventured into our wilds, and heard 
something of Thomas Mayple’s doings. 
Thereupon he managed to pounce upon 
Thomas Mayple, and being informed of the 
contemplated tea-meeting, volunteered to 
preside and make a speech thereat. This 
sufficiently explains why he also was present 
in the capacity of chairman. 

“ For the proper understanding of all this, 
and of what is te fellew, I must inform you 
that during the whole time Thomas Mayple 
was thus engaged, Thrifty Miller was never 
once seen about the streets; the fact is, he 
was lying concealed in his house, afraid to 
venture out. I had, as I had intended, most 
effectually frightened him, and he dared not 
put his nose out of doors for fear cf meeting 
me. Had this not been the case the comedy 
would have taken a very differcnt turn ; 
indeed, it is hardly possible it could have 
reached the point to which I have treught 
it. Thus you will perceive that I, without 
at all intending it, am in a large measure 
responsible for what occurred. 

“‘ Now, imagine the meeting. Some forty 
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persons were present, all of whom had been 
plunged into the lowest depths by the nefa- 
rious doings of Thrifty Miller, and raised 
therefrom by the reprehensible goodness of 
Thomas Mayple. A cheerful expression 
reigned upon every face, with the exception 
of Thomas Mayple’s. He was grave, and 
when he smiled it was only by an effort. No 
one but I noticed his singular demeanour ; 
they were all too deeply engrossed in the 
better fortune which had so surprising]; 
fallen upon them. Then there was tea to 
be discussed, and they did ample justice to 
it. Mr. Pennyfold made his appearance 
before the meal was over, and he stimulated 
the poor people to renewed efforts, con- 
descending even to assist them with his own | 
hands. Had I not been better informed, I | 
should have looked upon him, and not upon 
Thomas Mayple, as the beneficent genius of | 
the meeting, and I have no doubt many of | 
those present did so regard him until they | 
were enlightened. While the tea things | 
were being cleared away Mr. Pennyfold and | 
Thomas Mayple held a private conference in | 
a corner of the room, and I saw Mr. Penny- 
fold making notes in his note-book. These 
notes he consulted in the course of the speec! 
with which he regaled us. I am not at all | 
sure that he viewed me with any degree of | 
favour, but I am sure, if he had been better 
acquainted with me, that he would have 
visited me with his displeasure. I did not | 
come into collision with him; I was simply | 
present as a spectator, by permission of | 
Thomas Mayple, and my observation led | 
me to expect a novel experience ; but I cer- 
tainly was not prepared for a climax so 
startling as that which occurred. 

“T pass over the animated conversation of 
those who had been so strangely and unex- 
pectedly raised from the depths of despair, 
and their strong expressions of gratitude 
towards Thomas Mayple. It was useless for 
him to decline their thanks. Although he 
awkwardly declared that no thanks were 
due to him for this better turn in their for- 
tunes, they insisted that it was he, and no} 
other, to whom their gratitude was due. 

“¢ And Dick and me, Mr. Mayple,’ said 
Rachel Lavender, ‘will never forget you, 
never, as long as we live. We've got good 
cause to remember you, for we were that 
low down that if it had gone on much longer 
I should have been wicked enough to make 
a hole in the water to put an end to my 
misery.’ 

“This little scene was taking place almost 
in private, out of hearing of the others. The 














woman was brimming over with gratitude, 
and she would not be. denied. Her baby 
was in her arms, and her husband, a good- 
looking fellow, stood by her side. 

** ¢ Rachel wouldn’t be satisfied,’ said Dick 
Lavender, ‘till she’d spoke her mind. You 
see, Mr. Freeman, we commenced on a wrong 
tack——’ 

“7 did,’ interrupted Rachel ; ‘you wasn’t 
to blame, Dick. I kept things from you 
that you ought to have known.’ 

“¢ Well, perhaps you did,’ said Dick ; 
‘but when we got married, your troubles 
were mine, and mine were yours, so whoever 
it was that was most to blame, it was a part- 
nership that neither of us could get out of.’ 

«You didn’t want to get out of it, Dick, 
did you ?’ asked Rachel anxiously. 

“<T don’t know,’ he replied. ‘When things 
were so bad that they couldn’t well have got 
worse, I did think more than once that it 
would have been better for the pair of us if 
something had happened to keep us apart. 
I don’t think so now, not a bit of it. You 
see, Mr. Freeman, as I was saying, we com- 
menced on the wrong tack, and when I was 


' pulled down—— ’ 


“<« By me, Dick, by me,’ again interrupted 
the grateful and penitent woman ; ‘it was 
all my doings.’ 

“¢ Let bygones be bygones, Rachel. And 
when I was pulled down, Mr. Freeman, 
I didn’t have the strength of mind to fight 
with all my might and main against it. I 
don’t say it would have made things much 
better, for we were in a desperate tangle, 
but at all events I might have done better 
than I did. Howsomever, thanks to Mr. 
Mayple, we’ve got a chance now, and we're 
going to make the best of it. What Rachel 
wants Mr. Mayple to understand is that 
while there’s a breath in her body she won’t 
forget the good turn he’s done for us. I say 
so, too, and if ever I can repay him I shall 
be glad of the opportunity.’ 

“He is a fine, manly fellow, and spoke 
with sincerity and with true gratitude for 
the helping hand that had been held out to 
him. 

“<Tt isn’t a bad thing to have done, Mr. 
Freeman,’ said Thomas Mayple to me pri- 
vately. 

“¢ A bad thing!’ I said, the more warmly, 
perhaps, because of the singular tone of 


deprecation in which he spoke. ‘It is a 


noble thing, and I count you my friend from 
this night.’ 

“<*No, don’t do that,’ he said hurriedly ; 
It isn’t fair to 


‘IT won't let you do that. 
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yourself, for you see, Mr. Freeman, before 
many hours are over you might repent it.’ 
“‘*¢ Nonsense, nonsense,’ I said; ‘when I 


happy, I almost envy you this night.’ 

“<*Tt was worth running a risk for?’ he 
suggested. 

“Without in the least understanding 
him, but perceiving he had something on 


was pretending to read the papers that we 
couldn't make head or tail of. Sometimes 


'he didn’t read the papers at all, but said, 
look round upon the people you have made | 


his mind he did not wish to disclose, I re- | 


plied, ‘ Quite worth it.’ 

“¢Even danger ?’ he asked. 

“T assented. ‘ Even danger.’ 

“* Because,’ he said, evidently pleased at 
my approval, ‘when a man has been the 
cause of mischief, as I have been—though I 
give you my henest word I never seriously 
considered it—he should not stop at any sa- 
crifice to undo it, and to make it up to those 
who have been put upon, not to say ruined, 
as nearly every person here has been.’ 

“ ¢ All’s well that ends well,’ I remarked. 

“Ves,” he said, nodding his head, ‘ but 
the end has not come yet. I don’t care, 
though, whatever happens to me.’ 

“There was something very enigmatical 
in this, but I perceived that it would be use- 
less to ask for an explanation. Thomas 
Mayple was calied away, and I found Rachel 
Lavender again at my side; this time she 
was not accompanied by her husband. 

“Tf I could speak a word to you in pri- 
vate, sir,’ she said, ‘I should be grateful.’ 

**¢Go on,’ I said. 

“«There’s such a bright prospect before 
us,’ she continued, ‘that it’s almost like fly- 
ing in the face of Providence not to rest 
satisfied with what Mr. Mayple has cone fer 
us; but I am suddenly haunted by a great 
fear that our happiness may be snatched 
away from us.’ 

“*How is that to happen,’ I inquired, 
‘unless you yourselves bring it about ?’ 

“Tt donc rest with us, sir,’ she replied. 
‘When we began to get into trouble we were 
foolish enough to sign papers which Mr. 
Miller brought to us. It was right, of course, 
that Mr. Miller should want to get as much 
security as he could frem us for the money 
he said we owed him, though I’m ready to 
take my oath that we must have paid him, 
over and over again, every penny we had 
from him.’ 

“*What-was in the papers you signed 2’ 
I asked. 

“¢That’s where it is,’ she said with a dis- 
tressed look. ‘I couldn’t tell you what was 
in them any more than the dead. Sometimes 
Mr. Miller mumbled a lot of words while he 





“ As you can’t pay up to-day, ycu must sign 
this.” We were glad enough to put our 
names to anything to get rid of him and the 
vexation for a time; but it was upen cne of 
those papers that we were turned out cf 
house and home. And there’s cthers, sir, 
that might be brought against us, and it 
troubles me dreadfully to think that they 
might come against us like a thunder-clap 
just when everything was bright.’ 

“*And you want me to ask Thcmas 
Mayple what has become cf those papers,’ 
I said. 

“* And to give them up to us, sir,’ she 
added, anxiously. ‘For with such a stone 
hanging over our heads I shouldn't know a 
moment’s peace. There were two papers, sir, 
that I signed without Dick’s knowing. _ What 
would he say if they were brought up cne 
of these fine days ? He’d never trust me again 
—and serve me right. Ive only thought 
of it this last minute or two, and it worries 
me dreadfully. Do you think you can do 
anything for us, sir?’ 

“*T doen't know,’ [ replied, gravely ; ‘it is 
a difficult matter, but I will promise, at least, 
to speak to Thomas Mayple about the papers 
before the night is out. I am not a lawyer, 
but my impression is, if you are ignorant of 
what you signed, and if it was not properly 
explained to you——’ 

“She interrupted me warmly. 
was, sir, I will take my cath of it.’ 

“In that case,’ I said, ‘it is my opinion 
that the documents are of very small value 
in law. If people had the courage to fight 
some of these usurers, and expose them in 
the courts, they would not grow so fat upon 
ruin.’ 

“¢There’s something more than courage 
required,’ she said, shrewdly; ‘the law is 
such a tangle that once a poor man gets into 
it, there’s no getting out of it till the very 
clothes are stripped off his back.’ 

* A stop was put to our conversation by 
a loud rapping atthe end of the room. The 
rapping proceeded from Mr. Pennyfold, who 
was standing before a desk, about to make 
his speech. 

“He commenced by saying that he was 
glad to welcome them there that night, which 
would have given a stranger the impression 
that they were there by his invitation. No- 
thing gave him greater pleasure than to see 
around him a representative gathering such 
as this, and it was a satisfaction to him to 


‘It never 
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know that few public men understood their | cannot exactly say, but certainly a not incon- 
failings and virtues as well as he did. | siderable sum. Now, the question is, whose 

“*T have studied the humbler classes,’ | money is it that has been so benevolently 
he said, ‘from my boyhood, and have | employed? I will tell you. It is not Thomas 
never failed to instil into them those moral | Mayple’s money, as some of you supposed. 
precepts the practice of which renders them | It is Thrifty Miller's money, and it is Thrifty 


not only a necessary but a worthy por- | Miller whom you have, primarily, to thank 
tion of the great empire, ruled by a sove-| for having lifted you out of misfortune. 
reign it is my happiness to serve. It is not, | Thomas Mayple is but an instrument. Thrifty 
however, to dilate upon general laws that I | Miller is your principal and direct bene- 
have consented to address you. This meet- | factor.’ 

ing is a personal one—personal to you, and| “ We allstared at each other upon hearing 
in a strange way, which I will presently ex- | this extraordinary announcement, and at 
plain, personal also to me. I understand | first no person in the room was more amazed 
that most, if not all, of those I see before me, | than I. My state of wonderment lasted for 
have laboured under misfortune, which has | but a few moments. My common sense, my 
been beneficently alleviated. Now, whom | reason, rejected it. Much stronger evidence 
have you to thank for this better condition | than Mr. Pennyfold’s words, even backed as 
of affairs? Imay take some credit to myself | they were by Thomas Mayple, was needed to 
for having, early in life, had an opportunity | convince me that a black nature like Thrifty 
of observing the seeds of benevolence im- | Miller’s could so suddenly be made white. 
planted in two lads who were attending a} ‘“‘My duty,’ continued Mr. Pennyfold, 
humble school in Gravesend. These two | ‘does not end here. Doubtless when I sit 
lads, who now are men, were Thrifty Miller | down some of you will give fit expression to 
and Thomas Mayple. In the exercise of | the feclings of gratitude which animate you, 
that philanthropy which I hope is the dis- | gratitude which, I venture to say, will be 
tinguishing characteristic of my career, I was | considerably enhanced /efore I sit down. In 
in the habit of giving treats, in the shape of | the course of your difliculties you have, at 
holiday picnics, to the poor people of Kent, | various times, given security in the shape of 
and it was in this manner I made the ac- | signed documents for money which you have 
quaintance of the lads, Thrifty Miller and | borrowed from my estimable friend, Thrifty 
Thomas Mayple. I saw that they were des- | Miller. The whole of these documents I 
tined to rise by the exercise of their own | hold now in my hands.’ 

efforts and by the excellence of their moral “He produced them; they were neatly 
principles, and what little I could do to foster | folded in lengths, and on the back of each 
those principles in their breasts, I did. There- | was written the name of the debtor and the 
fore it is’ (and upon my word, my dear | nature of the security. At a moderate com- 
Philip, at this point the shirt front of the | putation there must have been a hundred of 
orator swelled with pride) ‘that I may take | them. I glanced at Rachel Lavender; she 
some credit to myself for the good fortune | was pale with excitement. Bearing in mind 
that has befallen you; and I congratulate | what she had said to me, I moved close to 
myself upon being the first to discover the | the table, and addressing Mr. Pennyfold, 
germs of benevolence which lay hidden in | asked to be allowed to glance at the papers. 
the breasts of my two excellent friends, May- | He gazed at me in displeasure, whereupon I 
ple and Miller. I will not engage your time | quickly added that I was sure my request 
and attention by dilating on this agreeable | was one which was agreeable to those present. 
theme, but will proceed at once to the imme-} A number of voices cried out that it was 
diate object of my address. I must premise, | agreeable, and Thomas Mayple, upon. being 
however, that I have not yet made the per- | questioned by Mr. Pennyfold, said that he 
sonal acquaintance of Mr. Thrifty Miller as | had no objection. Upon this, without further 
aman. This isa pleasure to come. Thomas | parley, I took the papers, and rapidly turned 
Mayple I know, and I am delighted that my | them over. Those signed by Rachel Lavender 
prognostications of him have been so agree- | and her husband were placed together, and 
ably verified. He has placed in my hands}I did not doubt that all their liabilities, 
certain documents with which I shall pre-| whether legal or illegal, were there repre- 
sently deal, and he has empowered me to | sented. I returned the papers to Mr. Penny- 
make a disclosure, to which I invite your | fold, thanked him, and waited in some anxiety 
attention. The fortunate change in your | for the next move in these singular proceed- 
circumstances has cost money—how much I | ings. 
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“Mr. Pennyfold resumed. ‘I will make 
no comment,’ he said, ‘upon this irregular 
interruption on the part of one with whose 
name I am unacquainted, but will without 
delay finish what I have to say, and do what 
Ihave undertaken todo. It is not the in- 
tention of Mr. Thrifty Miller to take away 
with one hand what he gives you with the 
other. He completes the benefits he has 
showered upon you by releasing you, once 
and for all, from every obligation towards 
him. Iam empowered by him, through our 
excellent friend, Thomas Mayple—my friend, 
I would have you know, as well as yours— 
to destroy these securities in your sight—in 
point of fact to burn them.’ 

“Mr. Pennyfold was obliged to pause 
here, the cheers which rose in the room 
rendering it impossible for him to continue 
for a little while. I had moved back to my 
original position near Rachel Lavender, and 
she whispered to me— 

“¢ Are ours there ?’ 
“ ¢ Yes,’ I replied, ‘ every one, I believe.’ 
“She fixed her eyes upon the papers in 


Mr. Pennyfold’s hands, as though he held her | 


salvation in his grasp. When silence was re- 
stored, Mr. Pennyfold continued his oration. 


“Your cheers are very gratifying to me, | 
and are an assurance that in this quixo- 


tic proceeding—for I admit it is quixotic 
and unusual—lies an act of very great good- 
ness. 
perform were I in Mr. Thrifty Miller’s envi- 
able position, and I am happy at the oppor- 


tunity of expressing my full approval of it. | 
I am informed that Mr. Miller himself would | 
have been present if he were not seriously | 


unwell, which you will all be sorry to hear. 
I venture to dive into the depths of his bene- 
volent heart, so that you may thoroughly 
understand his reasons for this crowning 
charity. As his representative I take upon 
myself the responsibility and the reward of 
setting you free. Life is short—and Mr. 
Thrifty Miller is seriously indisposed. Let 
us hope that he will recover, and that he 
will soon be restored to health. But it may 
unhappily be otherwise, and his intention is 
not to leave you in the power of chance. Thus, 
then, in his name and my own, I complete 
his benevolent intentions, and [ am more 
than happy that it is in my power to shed a 
blessing upon my humble fellow-creatures.’ 
“There were two candles on the desk, and 
behind Mr. Pennyfold a fire. With benig- 
nant smiles Mr. Pennyfold first set light to 
the documents, two or three at a time, and 


It is an act which I myself would | 





watched with 
sent, and when 


|slowly consumed. He 
| breathless anxiety by those p1 
the strange sacrifice was completed and the 
| last of the documents were blazing in the 
fire, he held out his hand to Thomas Mayple, 
and said, in a loud tone— 

“<*Té gives me the greatest pleasure, as a 
magistrate, to be the principal actor in this 
friendly conspiracy.’ 

“While Rachel Lavender threw her arms 
round her husband’s neck, and cried— 

*¢God bless him—God bless him !’ 

“Tt was while she was blessing Thrifty 
Miller that a sudden commotion took place 
at the other end of the room. The door 
was thrown and the veritable hero 
himself rushed into the room. No sooner 
did he make his appearance than he was 
hailed with blessings and thanks by those 
from whose lives a terrible weight had just 
been lifted. They shook his hands against 
| his will, very much against his will, and so 
| surrounded him that it was with difficulty 
jhe foreed his way to the fireplace, before 
which Mr. Pennyfold, with his hands thrust 
under his coat-tails, was comfortably warm- 
ing himself. Aware, from the exclamations 
|of the grateful people, that it was Thrifty 
Miller who had so abruptly presented him- 
self, Mr. Pennyfold removed his hands from 
his coat-tails, and seized those of the bene- 
factor. 

“¢Tam proud to renew our acquaintance,’ 
said Mr. Pennyfold, working Thrifty Miller's 


was 









open, 
i ’ 


arms up and down like a double-handled 
pump. ‘Very, very proud. You are very 
wealthy, Lam told. Heaven bless you! I 
knew you would rise in the world. You 


|remember my wife. She will be delighted 
to see you—delighted! And my children. 
They will be delighted to see you—delighted !” 

“ By the time he had got thus far, Thrifty 
Miller succeeded in the frantic endeavours he 
had made to pluck his hands away. 

“‘* Who the mischief are you ?’ he gasped, 
glaring at Mr. Pennyfold. 

“Mr. Pennyfold fell back aghast, but in 
a moment recovered his __ self-possession. 
‘My dear sir,’ he said blandly, ‘ you should 
not have ventured out, indeed you should 
not. When a man is suffering from fever— 

“ But he was ent short by the fierce inquiry, 
made for the second time, ‘ Who the mischief 
are you ?’ 

“*Delirium,’ observed Mr. Pennyfold 
feebly, addressing those who happened to be 
nearest to him; ‘it is best to humour him. 


My dear sir, my very dear sir, l am Mr. 





threw them into the fire, where they were | 





Pennyfold.’ 

















“ The friendly conspiracy.’’ 
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“<«QOh!’ sneered Thrifty Miller, ‘Penny- 
fold! The cheap philanthropist !’ 

“Tt was a vital stab, and Mr. Pennyfold, 
drawing himself up, said, in his most stately 
manner, ‘I will leave you till you have 
recovered from your fever.’ 

“*No, you don't,’ cried Thrifty Miller, 
laying violent hands upon him, ‘till you 
tell me what all this means. Where are my 
papers—my securities ?’ 

«Papers! securities!’ gasped Mr. Penny- 
fold. ‘There, in the fire !’ 

“With a wild shriek Thrifty Miller fell 
upon his knees before the fireplace, and 
realised what had taken place. I also by 
this time had an understanding of the affair, 
derived not only from the paroxysms in- 
dulged in by Thrifty Miller, but from the 
face of Thomas Mayple. Perhaps you can 
guess that Thomas Mayple was the culprit, 
and that he alone was responsible for what 
had taken place. It was really so. Over- 
come by remorse at the misery he, as the 
instrument of Thrifty Miller, had inflicted, 
he had conceived the idea of making his 
master, to some extent, atone for it. The 
statement made to the meeting by Mr. Penny- 
fold that it was Thrifty Miller's money which 
had set the poor people on their legs was 
strictly accurate ; but Thrifty Miller was un- 
conscious of the good he was doing, and it 
was only when he discovered that the paper 
securities of the poor people he had ruined 
had been abstracted from his safe that he 
became aware of the extent of his loss. 
Rushing from his house, he heard of the 
meeting that was being held, and suddenly 
made his appearance thereat. 

“Of course it broke up in confusion ; Mr. 
Pennyfold disappeared most mysteriously, 
considerably disturbed at the part he had 
taken in these nefariously benevolent pro- 
ceedings, and perplexed, no doubt, as to how 
far he was responsible for them. I know 
that this is the case, for I have had a private 
interview with him to-day, and am confident, 
though he attempted to throw dust in my 
eyes, that he dreads an exposure. I may as 
well frankly admit at once that I have taken 
this matter in hand, and intend to see it 
through, and it is because of this attitude 
that I asked for an interview with Mr. 
Pennyfold. I put the matter very plainly 
to him, and I succeeded in making him un 
derstand that it would be official death to 
him if the affair is brought before the public. 
He is a candidate for Parliament at the forth- 
coming General Election, and an exposure 
would infallibly ruin his chances, if he has 


| he dreads ridicule. 








any (which I devoutly hope not) in that 
direction. He did not like me or my opinions, 
but he knows where his self-interest lies, and 
He has consented to a 
slight pecuniary sacrifice in order that the 
matter may be hushed up. 

“YT did not have so easy a task with 
Thrifty Miller. At first he refused to see 
me, but I sent in word that I would wait all 
day rather than miss him, and that, if he 
knew what was good for himself, he would 
open up communications with me with as 
little delay as possible. He was frantic, 
furious, but I succeeded in calming him down. 
I made him understand that if he prosecuted 
Thomas Mayple I would engage the ablest 
and severest lawyers in London for the de- 
fence, and that in open court I would have 
the whole of his villainous and usurious 
career laid bare. Every person he had ruined 
should be brought against him; his books 
should be subjected to the most rigorous 
examination ; he should be made to explain 
certain delicate transactions which might 
imperil his own safety; &c., &c. The matter 
is not yet completely arranged, but it will 
be, and Thomas Mayple, who is quite ready 
to pay the penalty of his offence, will escape 
free. He is not only ready to pay the penalty, 
he is almost desirous that he should be 
punished. ‘I am an abominable wretch,’ he 
said to me, ‘and I don’t deserve to live.’ He 
finds comfort in the reflection that the good 
he has done cannot be undone. His mental 
condition is most curious—in my experience, 
unique. 

“JT would not have you suppose that I am 
glad to find an excuse for wrong-doing, and 
that I acquit Thomas Mayple from blame. 
He has undoubtedly acted wrongly ; but 
there is a spice of such rough justice in his 
method that I cannot help considering this 
particular case on its own singular grounds, 
and quite apart from general principles. So 
far as honesty is concerned, I place the most 
implicit faith in him, and I would trust him 
as thoroughly and with as much confidence as 
I would trust you. And if you think this is 
paying you a compliment, you are mistaken. 
I must now bring my long letter to a close. 

“ With faithful regard, I am, 
“Truly yours, 
‘RICHARD FREEMAN.” 


XXVIII.—EDWIN BOUSFIELD 
RAVEN A VISIT, 


CHAPTER 
PAYS PHILIP 

Ir was previous to the occurrences nar- 
rated in Richard Freeman’s letter, that Philip 
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Raven received an unexpected visit from the 
private detective in his employ. Mr. Bous- 
field was cool and collected, but it was 
evident that he had something of importance 
to communicate, and that he had come upon 
serious business. 

“Ah!” said Philip Raven, “at last! I have 
been expecting you every hour.” 

“Of course you have,” said the detective ; 
“but I had the best of reasons for not 
coming. I’m not going to do anything to 
spoil my own game when I’ve got a despe- 
rate sharp fellow in my own line trying to 
spoil it for me.” 

Philip Raven stared at this remark, and 
asked the detective whether he would not 
sit down. 

“Td rather stand,” was the reply. “I think 
better when I stand, and better still when I 
walk about. So if you'll excuse me, I'll take 
the liberty of doing here what I do at home;” 
and he commenced to pace backwards and 
forwards, backwards and forwards, measuring 
his steps as it seemed, but his mind intent 
upon his errand. ‘“ My wife tells me I am 
like a caged tiger, walking up and down the 
room as I’m doing now. Four steps this way, 
and four steps that, four steps this way again, 
and four steps that, for all the world like a 
bit of machinery. It ain’t fair to the carpets, 
T'll admit ; but as I can’t think sitting down, 
and can’t think standing still, it’s got to be 
done. But I mustn't ramble; there’s im- 
portant work on hand which won’t admit of 
delay. Give me your best attention, sir, and 
ask as few questions as you can to save time.” 

“Have you made any discoveries ?” asked 
Philip Raven, eagerly. 

“That’s a quick commencement,” said 
the detective, smiling ; “and to satisfy you I 
will say yes. I have made discoveries, and 
some of them so astonishing as to prove that 
luck is on our side. I believe in luck : there’s 
lucky men and unlucky men; lucky houses 
and unlucky houses; lucky sides of streets 
and unlucky sides. I wouldn’t put my left 
boot on first when I dress myself of a morn- 
ing for anything, in reason, you could offer 
me, especially when I've got a job on hand 
as important as this one. Superstition, you 
will say. All right ; call it superstition ; but 
as sure as I do it, so sure will something un- 
lucky happen to me before the day is out. 
Now, sir, ubout discoveries, don’t put leading 
questions tome. What I’ve got to tell had 
best be told my way ; and what’s got to be 
done—for there’s work before you, sir, as well 
as before me, if ’m not mistaken—must be 
done my way.” 





“Tt shall be,” said Philip Raven ; “ but do 
not keep me long in suspense ; I am all im- 
patience to hear what you have to impart.” 

“T know that, sir; but you must bide my 
time. If I’m not mistaken, you were writing 
at that table by the window before I entered 
this room ?” 

“Yes, I was.” 

“ And sitting there you could 
well everything that was going 
street ?” 

“Te. 

* You looked out sometimes ?” 

*¢ Yes, in a casual way.” 

** And as you could see people on the op- 
posite side of the road, it isn’t unreasonable 
to suppose that people who happen to be 
there could see you ?” 

“Yes, if they wanted to.” 

“Exactly. If they wanted to. Now, do 
you think you could sit at the table there as 
you've been doing this last hour perhaps, and 
pretend to write, bending your head down 
sometimes, as would be natural, and raising 
it sometimes as would be natural too, as 
though you were thinking of the next thing 
to put on paper and the best way to express 
2 » 


see pretty 
on in the 


“Yes,” replied Philip Raven, in wonder. 
“There is nothing difficult in that.” 

“Then do it, sir,” said the detective, 
“and do it natural. Wait a minute, sir; 
don’t be ina hurry. Your back will be to- 
wards me; that is what I want. Any person 
on the opposite side of the road seeing you 
sitting at that window with your face to it 
would naturally suppose you were alone in 
the room.” 

“ Of course he would.” 

“ Because, if you had a visitor, you would 
turn your face to him out of politeness and 
not your back. Now, if you will just do as 
I’ve asked you, and cast your eyes casually 
into the street, you will see a man dressed 
in a dark brown suit, with a black felt hat 
on his head, and a pretty heavy stick in his 
hand. When you speak to me bend your 
head down to the table as if you were 
writing ; then the man who is watching you 
will not suspect anything.” 

“T see the man,” said Philip Raven, fol- 
lowing out the instructions. ‘ What is he 
watching me for ?” 

“Tt’s too long a story to tell in full, sir, 
and Ill make as short. work of it as I can. 
Fifteen years ago, when this Featherstone 
tragedy took place, there was an officer in 
the force who took it into his head to be 
jealous of me, and who had an idea that he 
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could beat me at the game of hide and seek. 
There was a little private love afiair mixed 
up with it; we were both of us after the 
same young woman, and she preferred me to 
him. It was a kind of professional and per- 
sonal rivalry, and it riled him that I gene- 
rally got ahead of him. When the Feather- 
stone affair was put into my hands he talked 
pretty loudly about my being sure to make 
a mess of it; and I suppose I did, for, as you 
know, it came to nothing. Well, that riled 
me, and we had some words over it. There 
were a lot of us together one night at a har- 
mony meeting, which wasn’t at all harmoni- 
ous, and the upshot was that the fellow de- 
clared if he had had the management of the 
Featherstone affair it wouldn’t be the mys- 
tery it was. He went further, and said that 
we hadn’t heard the last of it yet, and that 
he was open to make a bet that if it ever was 
brought to light, he was the man who would 
do it, and not me. We were both of us 
pretty hot, and I took the bet. It was a five 
pound note, and I remember that a lot of us 
put it down in writing. Now, sir, this little 
difference of opinion slipped my mind as 
time went by, and I thought no more of it. 
I left the force, and started business on my 
own account; so did he. When I took up 
this affair for you a few days ago I didn't 
give him athought. But it seems he didn’t 
forget the bet if I did, and I have reason to 
know now that he never forgave me for win- 
ning the woman he wanted to marry. Would 
you believe it, sir? He has got hold of 
this affair again, and he is keeping a watch, 
not only upon you and upon Paul Cumber- 
land, but hang it! upon me as well. It has 
stirred me up a bit, and my pride being 
touched, I'll let him know that Edwin Bous- 
field don’t intend to be beat.” 

“T remember now,” said Philip Raven, 
thoughtfully, “that my suspicions that I was 
being watched were aroused a few nights 
since. I suppose you have been followed 
here ?” 





“T have not,” said the detective, tri- 
umphantly, “or I shouldn’t be talking to 
you at this moment. I managed—never 
mind how—to give my man the slip, and the 
one outside who has his eye on you is a new 
man who has no knowledge of me. That's 
so far fortunate, and paves the way for a 
move I’m going to make. But before I open 
it out to you, I have something to say which 
will considerably astonish you, and will 
gratify you as well, if I am not mistaken in 
certain ideas. May I ask you how Mrs. 
Earnshaw is? I haven’t been near her.” 





“She is as well,” replied Philip Raven, 
somewhat shaken by the inquiry, which 
seemed to forbode trouble to those in whom 
he was so deeply interested, “as she can 
expect to be under her great affliction of 
blindness.” 

“Poor lady! And the daughter, sir, 
Miss Philippa, is she well ?” 

“Ves,” 

“And the young man, and the grand- 
father ?” 

“They are well.” 

“Good. I am not far out, am I, in believ- 
ing that you are ready to sacrifice something 
for them ?” 

“You are not. Iam ready and anxious 
to do anything—to the uttermost extent of 
my power—to serve them.” 

“(ood again. And now for what I’ve 
got to tell you. It’s nothing short of miracu- 
lous. I'll say as little as possible as to 
Warren Earnshaw’s innocence or guilt with 
respect to Michael Featherstone’s death. I 
believed him guilty ; you believe him inno- 
cent, and I’m open to admit that I’m veering 
round to your opinion.” 

“Tt is a good hearing.” 

“Are you acquainted with the particulars 
of a bank robbery in which old Mr. Earn- 
shaw was implicated? It occurred years 
before the tragedy of Featherstone.” 

“Tam not; I never heard of it. Indeed, 
until within the last few weeks I never saw 
old Mr. Earnshaw. When I was a lad, at 
school in Cobham, I made the friendship of 
Warren Earnshaw, and he won my love. 
I gathered from certain observations and 
from his manner that some great trouble 
had fallen upon him, but I was ignorant of 
its nature.” 

“Sufficient, then, to say that it was the 
ruin of the Earnshaw family. It never 
came before the public, for the bank which 
old Mr. Earnshaw served, and in which he 
held a very high position, was desirous to 
hush it up, and the loss was submitted to in 
silence, so far as the law was concerned. 
But old Mr. Earnshaw, who was a fairly well- 
to-do gentleman, and whose characier had 
hitherto been unimpeachable, was dismissed 
from the bank, a disgraced man. The exact 
sum the bank lost was four thousand pounds 
in notes and fifty pounds in gold.” 

Philip Raven started, remembering that 
that was the exact sum mentioned by James 
Whitel-ck when he and Paul Cumberland 
stood in the rooms once occupied by Michael 
Featherstone in Featherstone Buildings. 

“ A customer of the bank,” continued the 
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detective, “had embezzled the amount, and 
old Mr. Earnshaw was sent after him to re- 
cover it. He did recover it, in Chatham, 
and wrote to the bank to that effect. But 
when he presented himself before the direc- 
tors he told them a wild story of having met 
with an accident on a short cut 
Chatham and Rochester, whic he deprived 


him of his senses, and that whe 1 he had 


recovered consciousness he Aeies ‘that the | 


four thousand pounds in bank notes and the 
fifty pounds in gold had been abstracted 
from his breast poeket. They refused to 
believe him, and what told against him was 
that Michael Featherstone, who was in his em- 
ploy at that time, gave evidence against him 
to the directors, and produced some sort of 
circumstantial proof that his master had 
appropriated the money to extricate himsel 
from a private difficulty. Do you begin to 
see your way, sir, out of this tangle ?” 

* But dimly,” replied Philip Raven, “if at 
all. What you are relating new and 
strange to me.” 

“The strangest part is to come—and I 
don’t mind stopping for a moment to declare 
that even up to the point to which I have 
brought it, though the case is a long way from 
complete, it beats everything that has ever 
come within my experience. The old gentle- 
man’s story was true ; he was robbed of the 
money in the manner he stated. And the 
man who robbed him was James Whitelock. 
And what is more, Michael Featherstone 
knew it, and in his turn robbed Whitelock 
of the whole sum, with the exception of the 
fifty sovereigns in gold. James Whitelock, 
when he got possession of the money, was 
frightened ; he was in trouble for a criminal 
matter for which he had suffered imprison- 
ment, and he was under police surveillance, 
obliged to report himself from time to time 
So what does he do—knowing that if any con- 
siderable sum of money was found in his 
possession he would almost to a certainty be 
convicted and sent across the seas—what 
does he do but bury the four thousand 
pounds in notes in Cobham Woods, resolving 
to leave them there till the time 
when the police had no longer any authority 
over him! I will save you the trouble of 
asking me how I have learned all these 
particulars by telling you that, with a won- 
derful piece of evidence in my hands, I have 
forced a confession from Whitelock himself, 


is 


and have got it down in black and white, | 


properly witnessed, that the name of 
Earnshaw can be cleared at any moment 
from that stigma, at all events. The bank 


so 


“ retween 


arrived | 


ald one of the greatest and most flourishing i Im 





| England, and I don't doubt, when the facts 
| are put before them, that the directors will, 
|for their own sakes, make some kind of 
for thei, om to Mrs. Karns] and their 
| old and faithful servant for the cruel wrong 
| they inflicted upon him.’ 

! 





| 
“ You have d 
warmly. 


lone well 
one Weil, 


said Philip Raven 





“T shall do better,” said the detective in a 
confident tone, “by bringing the whole of 
{this matter to the end you wish it brought 
‘to. You have not yet heard the strangest 
| part of the affair. Some months after White- 
| lock buried the money, he met with an 
| accident in the docks, which laid him on his 
| back—on his death-bed, he thought—and 
| th en it was that Michael Featherstone and 
fj he came together. He confided to Feather- 
stone the secret of the buried treasure, and 
Featherstone put it down in writing ; and 





with this document in his possession he goes 


to Cobham Woods, digs up the four thou- 
sand pounds in bank notes, and sticks to 
them. He esn’t tell Whitelock this; he 
denies that he has ever been to Cobham 
Woods or that he has ever searched for the 
treasure at all, asking Whitelock how could 
he suppose he was such a fool as to believe 


in the absurd story? What does Whitelock 


do, upon being told by | herstone that he 
has never been to Cobham Woods, but go 
there himself when he’s well—for he gets 
better of his accident—and search for the 
treasure. It is gone, of course, and White- 
lock comes back and has a scene with Feather- 
stone, who threatens to set ‘the police on him 
if he isn’t quiet. This threat is a mortal 


terror to Whitelock, who has the sense to 
see that by going to the he would con- 


police 


\vict himself. He is obliged, therefore, to 
| hold his tongue, and when Featherstone, out 
| of pretended pity for him, but really for the 
purpose Oo! 


eping an eye upon him, offers 
| to take hit m into his service, he accepts, and 
| from that day till the day of Featherstone’s 
death becomes his slave. You are about to 
| say something, sir.” 

“T was about to ask,” 
| “ whether it is not likely that this wretched 
man, from a motive of revenge, did the deed 
| of which Warren Earnshaw was suspected ?” 

‘Tt is likely,” replied the detective, “ but 
it is not Whitelock accounted for his 
time on the night of the murder. I don’t 
| say, if the story I am telling you now had 
| been known at the time of the murder, that 
| Whitelock wouldn’t have found it - more 
| difficult to clear himself than he did. But 


said Philip Raven, 


so, 
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no one but he and Featherstone knew the 
rights about the money which the bank 
believed old Mr. Earnshaw had appropriated. 
So there was nothing to catch hold of to 
fasten the suspicion upon Whitelock.” 

* Could not the notes be traced ?” 

“The numbers were not known. That 
was a strong point against old Earnshaw. 
The bank directors, when they examined 
him, asked him whether he had not taken 
the numbers before he set out on his 
journey back to London with the money in 
his pocket, and he said no, he did not think it 
necessary. 
to exercise ordinary caution in getting rid 
of the notes ; he was quite equal to a task 
so easy. So far, the story is plain sailing ; 
but now comes that part of it which is 
nothing less than wonderful. Featherstone 
told Whitelock that he had never been to 
Cobham Woods, and had never searched for 
the treasure. You don’t forget my mention 
of a document written by Feathersto 


of the robbery and the exact spot in which 
the treasure was buried were all set down in 
plain words.” 

_ “No,” said Philip Raven, following the 
detective’s words with eager attention. 

“Whitelock, when he was in Feather- 
stone’s service, asked for that document, and 
Featherstone said that he had burnt it. If 
he had burnt it there woul have been an 
end of it, and I shouldn’t be telling you this 
story. But it happens that the document, 
which we may very properly call White- 
lock’s Confession, was not burnt. Keep 
still, sir; remember that there’s a spy out- 
side watching every movement you make. 
I will pay you the compliment of saying that 
you've behaved very well up to now, and 
that you haven't given him cause to suspect 
that you have a visitor in the room. You will 
observe that I keep at the end of it, so that 
it is impossible for me to be scen. If Fea- 
therstone went to Cobham—which he says 
he didn’t—he took that Confession with him. 
What will you say when I tell you that in 
my pocket I have the proof that he did go 
to Cobham, and that he did take the Con- 
fession with him? What will you say when 
I tell you that the proof is nothing less than 
the Confession itself ?” 

“What can I say,” replied Philip Raven, 
“except to express my admiration of your 
marvellous skill, and to express, also, the 
hope that, as you have cleared old Mr. Earn- 


1e at | 
Whitelock’s dictation, in which the secret | 


Therefore Featherstone had only | 





shaw of the stigma of the robbery, so you 
will be able to clear the name of Warren 
Earnshaw from the stigma of a fouler crime 
—of which he is as innocent as his father 
was.” 

“T don’t despair of doing it, sir. I intro- 
duce to you now, not in flesh and blood, but 
as a strange and important actor in the 
story, an old sailor with a wooden leg, Peter 
Lamb, lodging in this neighbourhood with a 
monkey he calls Barbery. You may know 
something of him ; but it may surprise you 
to know that he was a Cobham lad, like your- 
self.” 

“T have never thought of it before,” said 
Philip Raven, ‘‘ but it comes to my remem- 
brance now that, when I was very young, 
my parents spoke sometimes of a Mrs. Lamb, 
who lived and died in the village, and whose 
son ran away and went to sea. Is it possible 
that this can be Peter Lamb ?” 

“Tt is more than possible ; it is true. He 
is the same, and no other. Perhaps you 
will be able to recall the year in which Warren 
Earnshaw went to Cobham, and played the 
part of schoolmaster there ?” 

“Yes, there is no difficulty. I have all 
my life kept a private diary, in which the 
principal events of my life are recorded.” 

“Dangerous things diaries,” observed the 
detective dryly. “ Not to-day, but by-and-by 
I may have to ask you for the date. It was 
during that time that Michael Featherstone 
went to Cobham, and it was while he was 
in Cobham that Peter Lamb, having been at 
sea a dozen years and more, returned to pay 
a visit to his old mother—to find that she 
was dead and buried. He remembers the 
date well, for he was only ashore three 
weeks, and it was on the day he was in 
Cobham that Michael Featherstone was also 
there.” 

“Did they meet, and did they know each 
other?” asked Philip Raven with a preoccu- 
pied air. 

“They neither met nor knew each other, 
but if Michael Featherstone was alive now, 
and was accused of a crime the proof of which 
depended upon the cireumstance that he and 
Peter Lamb were in the village on the same 
day, though it is twenty years ago, the evi- 
dence I can produce would convict him. 
Your pardon, sir; I can generally see when 
a man has something on his mind, and I can 
see that you have something on yours, con- 
cerning, perhaps, the very circumstance we 
are speaking of.” 











BROWN-ROOFED cot was 
With green trees round ab 
And a man working in a field, 
And little boys who shouted. 


And the air was sweet and cool, 
The autumn sun was shining, 


Bright was the creeper on the wall— 
Red, gold, and green combining. 


Nothing of the world’s was mine, 
But | felt rich in pleasure, 
And I blessed my God in my hea 


I found it hid in the field, 
What time I was not seeking: 


SIMPLE HAPPINESS. 


Who had given me such treasure. 


in sight, 
out it, 


rt 


” 


“ Ask not, and ye shall receive ”— 
That also is Christ speaking. 
WALTER MORISON, D.D. 
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By PROFESSOR W. G. 


i the earliest volume of the SUNDAY 
 Macazine,* there appeared two remark- 
able poems, bearing the signature of Dora 
Greenwell. Their titles were “The Cross,” 
and “ The Sinner and his Saviour.” Many 
thousands of readers had never heard the 
writer's name, but when they read these 
poems they were not likely to forget it. It 
was anew star, bright and beautiful, in their 
horizon. Twenty years have made the name 
a familiar one in our literature. It is asso- 
ciated with several little volumes both of 
prose and verse, and with contributions to 
various magazines and reviews. There is a 
select circle of friends to whom Dora Green- 
well is not only a favourite writer, but a 
woman of genius, one of the most remark- 
able women of the day. They class her with 
the highest of our female poets, and in addi- 
tion, they recognise in her a speculative 
genius, from which flashes of truth are ever 
darting, sometimes through folds of mist, 
that try their eyes and often baffle them ; 
but the flashes make up for the mist. 

Her life of sixty years ran nearly parallel 
to that of George Eliot, and would almost 
provoke a comparison. We will only say, 
that to us she appears quite as gifted a 
woman, with a higher personal charm, and a 
purer tone; only she never tried to write a | 
novel, perhaps if she had tried she would 
have failed; anyhow, she never trod the 
paths of literature that are the shortest roads 
to fortune and fame. 

All who came in contact with her while 
she lived felt the fascination of her genius | 
and character ; herself at ease, and putting | 
others at ease, she poured out her treasures 
of suggestive thought, or listened to what 
was said in reply, with a womanly frankness 
and at the same time a womanly modesty 
that were a charm to all. 

But the ruling feature of her character 
was her intense faith and equally remarkable 
devoutness. Her faith in Christ was not 
merely faith in His person, but faith in His 
work, His work of atonement and satisfac- 
tion, which she held to be the very heart 
and kernel of Christianity. 

In these days when so many distinguished | 
litterateurs are sceptics, it is reassuring to 
find so bright a literary name as Dora Green- 


* Sunpay MaGazine, 1864-5, pp. 546 and 821. 
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well’s in the ranks of ardent believers. It is 
a fresh proof that the profoundest faith may 
be allied with intellectual independence and 
with the highest culture. Most indepen- 
dent she certainly was; in her religion she 
strangely combined some of the strongest fea- 
tures of the puritan with some of the charac- 
teristic tendencies of the churchman. No 
theological school or sect could have claimed 
her. Intensely protestant, under a sense of 
personal needs that made vital union to the 
Saviour her very meat and drink, she was yet 
strongly catholic, captivated by the thought 
of the Church—the great corporate body, 


| marching on to glory, irradiated from heaven, 


and throwing lustre on all who belonged to it. 

Withal, she had a most human heart, full 
of tenderness and sympathy, touched to the 
quick with the sorrows of humanity, sorrows 
of men, sorrows and perplexities of women, 
sorrows of little children in East-end slums 
or in Lincolnshire agricultural gangs; sorrows 
too of dumb creatures falling, in worn-out 
old age, under the tender mercies of vivi- 
sectionists. 

“Our single women,” her own order, were 
her special study ; how to make their wishes 
and their fate agree, was one of her highest 
problems; “how to bring their external 
existence into harmony with their inner life,” 
to find for all their talents and feelings a 
fitting sphere, yet keep them “true to the 
kindred points of heaven and home.” 

In her speculative efforts, she strove hard 
to throw reconciling light on the mysteries 
of life, the ways of God and the discords of 
the universe. Whether in aspeculative sense 


| she succeeded in this endeavour, in any great 


degree, may be doubted ; but it is interesting 
to mark that practically, the point to which 
she would have led all perplexed inquirers 
was the Cross of Christ. Agnosticism was 
an unworthy, timid way of dealing with the 
great problems with which the soul is called 
to grapple ; admit difficulties, admit contra- 
dictions, admit contradiction between faith 
and freedom, admit the great contradiction 
of sin and suffering in the universe of God ; 
but come to Calvary, see God in Christ fling- 
ing himself into man’s life of sorrow, and 
giving His life to take away his sin; here is 
a quiet resting place for the most distressed ; 
peace revives here and hope; God is vindi- 
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assurance of a| 


cated, and you rest in the 
bright heaven beyond. | 

* Memoirs of Dora Greenwell,” by William 
Dorling,* will be eagerly scanned by those 
who loved her writings, and still more by 
those who knew and loved herself. We 
cannot say that it is a successful piece of | 
biography. A true biography is a work of 
art, in which the writer, having mastered his 
materials, first traces the formation and de- 
velopment of the character, then carries his | 
thread through the whole of the life, and 
makes all its events crystallise in order and | 
unity round the thread. In Mr. Dorling’s | 
biography of Dora Greenwell we have with | 
the author’s narratives, recollections and re- | 1 
flections of friends, masses of letters, critiques 
of her works, and estimates of her philosophy. | 
Yet, undigested though the book is, it is 
valuable and interesting, and in the end it | 
may leave as true an impression of Miss 
Greenwell as a more artistic work. 

Dora Greenwell was born at Greenwell 
Ford, in the county of Durham, on the 6th | 
December, 1821. Her father was an active | 
country gentleman, in comfortable circum- 
stances. The house was large and spacious, 
and the situation delightful. But Mr. Green- 
well was not a managing squire ; somehow 
difficulties came upon him, and when Dora 
was six-and-twenty the place had to be sold. 
Dora had grown up an intelligent and attrac- 
tive young woman, not pretty, but tall and 
interesting, though very sickly. All her life | 
long she had a struggle with ill-health. How | 
or when her spiritual life began we do not 
learn from this memoir. Dearly did she love 
“the Ford” and all its surroundings; the | 
loss of it as her home must have been a 
terrible distress. ‘Oh, dear 8.,” she wrote 
to a friend ten years after, “how I loved 
this country! I cannot look out of the win- 
dow without getting a kind of unspoken 
benediction from the very look of the well- 
known hills and woods.” As this sorrow, 
joined to her ill-health, certainly did not 
crush her, it must have had a chastening 
effect, and must ultimately have adv anced | 
the beautiful serenity and spirituality of her | 
nature. 

For some years the family resided at | 
Ovingham, where her brother was rector. 
For a while she had no settled home. In 
1854, after her father’s death, her mother 
and she, with one of her brothers, took house | 
in Durham, where they lived ei ighteen years. 
The last years of her life, after her mother’s 


* “Memoirs of Dora Greenwell. - 
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| very soul of the I 
| approach to the feeling that the sacraments 


| spirit of her 








death, were spent chiefly in London. In the 
autumn of 1881 she met with an accident, 
which rendered it desirable that she should 
live with her brother Alan Clifton during 
the winter. But the shadows of evening 
deepened around her, wil in early spring, 
$s preparing for its glorious re- 
she died, on the 29th March, 1882, 
sus, firm to the end, 


at 
ude 


surrection, 
with faith in Christ Je 


| On the 1st of April she was buried in Arno’s 





Vale Cemetery, Bristol. Her biographer 
| says that in her declining years “she used 
to dwell much on the objective blessings of 
age eam ’and to complain somewhat of 


the demands of Prot cotantinnn, as constraining 
us to think so much, and not simply receive. 
We suppose that this means that in the 


Lord’s Supper, she found special help to 
' the exercise of a simply receptive faith, the 
symbol which teaches so clearly that we 
| receive our salvation wholly from God. We 





reeret that she should ever have thought 
that there was anything in true Protestantism 
alien to this exercise of soul. The Lord’s 
Supper, as an aid to faith and a channel of 
grace, according to the Protestant view, en- 
courag ges to the utmost, trust in the all-suffi- 
ciency of Christ, as given for us and given to 
us, and received in all His fulness by faith. 
Receiving Christ and feeding on Him is the 


Protestant communion. Any 


contain grace and convey grace by their own 
mysterious nature, and that grace necessarily 
drops with them into the soul, though such a 


| doctrine may exercise a spirit of passive recep- 


tion, is surely too near to the region of super- 
stition to be welcomed by an intelligent 
Christian. 

Miss Greenwell began her career as an 
author by the publication of a volume of 
poems in 1848, the year that the family left 
Greenwell Ford. It was full of the tone and 
later works, and shows that the 
v-four years of her life were 
of what she was then. 
ceived, and was soon 


remaining thir 
but a development « 

The volume was well 
followed (1850) by another, “Stories that 
might have been true.” Still another volume 
appeared in 1861, and of this an enlarged 
edition was published in 1867. When Mr. 
Strahan became her publisher the device and 
motto which were so appropriate to her 


rec 


| appeared on her title-pages (a hand grasping 


a cross, with the motto, “Teneo et teneor,” 
“T hold, and I am held”). Then came a 
volume of poems with a Latin title, “Car- 
mina Crucis” (Songs of the Cross). She 
wished it to be “Carmina in vid Crucis” 
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(Sones on or cy the way to this Cross), but 
the title was unwieldy. They were her 
deepest and most characteristic effusions— 
“ Roadside Songs, with both joy and sorrow 
in them, as occurs to wayfarers to whatever 
bourne, with something in them, too, of the 
song of birds and breath of wayside flowers.” 
Her prose works—‘“ The Patience of Hope,” 
“ A Present Heaven,” and “ 
are full of deep and beautiful reli 
thought, but in so mystical a dress that they 
never can be popular. It would seem as if 
the writer had gone to the very greatest 
distance from the popular taste of England 
in religious writing. 1 remember her saying 
that very few people in England cared for 
her books ; they sold better in Scotland and 
in the United States. It was very like the 
remark I once heard from the late Mr. Isaac 
Taylor in regard to his books. Mr. Taylor's 
were among the most thoughtful and useful 
writings England ever produced, but no 
literary man ever had a harder struggle than 
their author to keep the wolf from the door 
by the use of his pen. 

But Miss Greenwell had a very practical 
side as well as a speculative. In 1861, when 
the present writer first enjoyed her acquaint- 
ance, the question of woman’s work and 
position was just coming into prominence. 
Being then editor of the North British Review, 
he proposed to her that she should write an 
article on the subject. The result was the 
paper, “Our Single Women,” which ap- 
peared in February, 1862, and has been 
reprinted in a collected volume of her essays. 
It is a striking paper, full of sympathy for 
single women, belief in their ability 
and brighten the world in numberless ways, 
and desire to help them to do so; yet it 
very distinctly avoids the extremes which 
some have very siergpacpen ady ocated. in 
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to bless 


our day. ‘ Woman’s sphere,” say some, “ is 
any sphere which she can show herself 
capable of filling. If she can be a wyer, a 
politician, a prime minister, by all means let 


her!” Softly, Miss Greenwell rim say, 
has not the sphere which woman is capable 
of filling been already pretty well deter- 
mined ? It is educated women she has in 
view, the class that had previously found no 
suitable outlet except in teaching. Yet such 
women might do admirable service as matrons 
of charitable and reformatory institutions at 
home, or as Christian missionaries abroad ; 
nay, as nurses they were admirably fitted to 
excel, as the experience of the Crimea had 
recently shown ; while the work of reclaim- 
ing the fallen, and all such work, excited and 
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rqualiiies, She rejoiced, 
too, in the success of women in 
literary work in recent years. Her idea was 
that the sphere for which educated women 
had shown themselves adapted should be 
widened, and that the fitness and the 
honourableness of such work should be cor- 
Some branches of the 
she would very probably have 
been pleased to a ign o them, and a medical 
education for a : or a missionary could 
not but be a lesa benefit ; but the doctrine 
that women might do all that men can do, 
she instinctively repudiated. The move- 
ment for the extension of the franchise to 
women commended itself to her mind. 

It would be too long a work to attempt a 
review of her poems. We will simply ad- 
vert to a few of those that appeared in this 
magazine between 1865 and 1876. The first 
of these, “The Cross,” is striking and impres- 
sive. An anonymous inquirer hails an 
anonymous pilgrim, wondering what he has 
gone into the wilderness to see. The aston- 
ishment is great when the pilgrim answers, 
that the Lord has shown hima tree, meaning 
the cross. The inquirer continues— 


“What wouldst thou with this tree, 
Bare, leafless, gaunt? On thee 
It drops no tendril now, 
It stretches forth no bough. 

Behold the woods, ee 4 summer woods are fair, 
On Lebanon t he oa 
Stands with its hear 


In giant strength ; what green leaves tremble there! 
The very gourd that springs 
And dies within a d uy; 
Will spread its fan-like wings 
To shade thee while it may ; 
The rose is sweet, ere still it fades away, 
The lily blooms and fades in still decay.” 

But the pilgrim is unmoved by these and 
other pictures of sweet and smiling nature. 
He abides by the tree. 

“ Yet hence I will not stir; 
What healing gums distil 
From out this tree! of myrrh 
The mount is this, of frankincense the hill, 
And all around are fair 
Broad meads with shepherds there 
That feed and guard their flocks contented still.” 

The pilgrim then tells how first he went 
to Sinai and then to Tabor, but the one was 
terrible, and the glory of the cther vanished 
like a dream. 

* At length another place 
I reached at noon ; the trodden ground was bare, 
Of a great multitude I saw the trace 
But all was silent now ; no marvel there 
My eyes beheld, no law 
I heard,.no vision saw, 
Save Jesus only, Him, the Cri 
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Isaw my Lord, that looked 21 dic2, 
** Here will I see the day 
Pass by, the shadows creep 





W 
Around me; here I pray 
And here Is ing and weep; 

Here only will I sleep 

And wake again; I keep 
My watch beneath this tree 
The Lord hath showed to me” 
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“ The Sinner and his Saviour ” is a poem of 
the like tenor. The sinner has followed Jesus 
through many glorious scenes ; has witnessed 
His condescension, His mercy, all His win- 
ning grace, but gets no rest— 
“Until upon the crossI saw 

My God, who died to meet the law 


That man had broken, then I saw 
My sin and then my Saviour.’ 


The workings of the soul after this sight 
are then unfolded, and, strongest of all, the 
earnest purpose to live to the Saviour’s 
glory— 

“ And oh! that he fulfilled may see 

The travail of his soul in me 


And with his work contented be 
As I with my dear Saviour ! 


“ Yea, living, dying let me bring 
My strength, my solace from this spring, 
That He who lives to be my king 
Once died to be my Saviour ! ”’ 


“The Pitman to his Wife ”* follows up the 
same favourite thought. A drunken collier 
comes full of penitence to his wife to tell her 
of the new life he is now to lead, and how it 
has come to pass. 


“T’ve got a friend, dear wife, I say, I’ve got a heavenly friend 
That will show me where I go astray and will help me how to 


mend, 

That'll make me kinder to my poor bairns, that will “_ 
me better to thee, 

Jesus, the Son of God,who loved and who gave Himself for me.’ 


There is another poem, the wife’s reply, 
in which it is seen that she too has got the 
same blessed lesson, and the two go on, 
hand in hand, breathing the air of heaven, 
rejoicing in “ everlasting love.” The “ dyna- 
mic” power of faith was a favourite thought 
of Miss Greenwell’s. She liked to contrast 
it with the feeble moral influence of philo- 
sophies and pagan religions, that never got 
down to the depths of the soul, as faith in 
the love and work of Christ does, and could 
not change the current and habits of the 
whole life. She thought that in these days 
there was a tendency to dwell too exclusively 
on the person of Christ, as the vitalizing 
power, as in the Duke of Argyll’s review of 
‘Ecce Homo;” it was Christ’s dying for 
men that stirred the heart at its very core, 
and gave birth to the life of new obedience 
and new aspiration. 

“Gang Children”+ is a touching and 
powerful poem. In some counties of Eng- 
land a “gangmaster” hired bands of little 
children about eight years of age, who, after 
a long walk, or rather run, of several miles, 
had to work in the fields eight or nine weary 
hours; so exhausted, a gangmaster would 


*Sunpay Macazing, 1865-6, page 17. 
+ Sunpay Macazine, 1868-69, page 24. ' 








| gone to shine in a brighter sky. 


say, that during the last hour they would 
ask forty times what o'clock it was. 


“ Early, early, they rise, 
In the twilight cold and grey 
They rub their sleepy eyes 
Is it morning so soon ? they say. 
s * + < 


‘They woke at the voice of the bird ; 
In the fields the whole day long, 
They have been where the heavens were stirred 
And thrilled with the lark’s clear song. 


Have they learned of the lark to sing, 
The lark from the grassy sod, 
With the dew on his breast and wing, 
That soars to the throne of God?” 






Of course not, it would be asin to take up 
their heads with birds’ songs, or the flowers 
of the fields; they are hired to work, and 
not to be sentimental. Right powerfully is 
the blighting influence of ‘such a child’s life 
pourtrayed ; ; then comes the burst of reproach 
against the authors of the evil :— 
“Oh! cruel lords of the soil, 
No wonder your harvests glow 
With ruddy and golden spoil 
When the earth is so fat below ; 
When you joy in your harvest won 
Do you think of your harvest lost 
And hid from the ripening sun ? 
Have you counted up the cost 
Of the precious seeds forgot, 
Flung in with heedless scorn, 
In your furrows deep to rot, 
That will not come up with the corn? 
Girlhood, wifehood, youth, 
And love and all that was lent 
Or given to make heaven a truth 
Or earth a sweet content. 
Manhood and strength and joy 
The image divine of God ; 
It is but a girl, a boy 
You have tr cgiel "pack to the clod.” 

But space fails. We almost regret to have 

given these samples which present but one 
or two phases of Miss Greenwell’s poetry, 
lest our readers should form an inadequate 
notion of the wide scope and variety which 
it embraces. But it is long since it was 
discovered that a brick is a poor sample of a 
house. 
“We can but glance in conclusion at some 
delightful pictures of social life we find in 
this volume. Miss Greenwell, in the home of 
that most lovable of men, the late Mr. 
Thomas Constable, was in her choicest ele- 
ment. An evening with Dr. Guthrie was 
most characteristic, and so was the good old 
man’s remark, when a friend called attention 
to the beautiful way in which Miss Green- 
well had listened to him. ‘Ah, madam, it 
is always thus with true genius; I never 
saw such another as Miss Greenwell, who 
was not humble, teachable, and childlike.” 

Three purer or more loving hearts we 
never knew than Thomas Guthrie, Thomas 
Constable, and Dora Greenwell. And their 
places here are all empty. But they have 


















TENDRILS. 


“ Fecisti nos ad te, Domine; et inquietum est cor nostrum, 
donec requiescat in te.” 


As enviest thou (poor heart, in need of clinging !) 
The ivy round some mighty oak entwined, 

Her helpless arms around him closely flinging, 
Sure of a refuge in the roughest wind? 


Or art thou strong and patient, self-reliant, 
And conscious of a more heroic want, 

Wouldst rather, like the noble forest giant, 
Support some feeble, upward-straining plant ? 


Ah! whether for the ivy’s lot thou longest, 

Or art the oak round which such plants may twine— 
The frail and weak, the most heroic, strongest, 

Need both alike to lean on strength Divine. 











CHRIST 


IN LIFE. 


By tue Ricut Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Lorp Bisnor or Riron. 


“This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and manifested forth His glory.”—Sr. Jouy ii. 11. 


O be able to see the Divine in all the life 

about us is, in one sense, the very 
art of life. To be able to recognise that 
higher element and presence which gives 
dignity and lasting interest to all human 
affairs, is to have taken one step towards 
living truly. 

The life of Christ on earth is the assurance 
that this divine element in life is no chimera. 
He moves amid human life in all its vicissi- 
tudes, in its meaner and more magnificent 
hours ; and as we see Him taking part in 
every scene, we feel that we are not wrong 
in believing that the Divine can and does 
enter into all our life. In thus witnessing 
to the heavenly amid the earthly, He mani- 


fested forth His glory. He manifested forth | 
His glory in this scene, thus, at Cana of Gali- | 


lee. We might indeed say that He manifested 


forth a kind of creative glory, for in turning | 


the water into wine He manifested that He 


who everywhere causes the rain to fall upon | 


the earth and makes the blood of the vine to 
spring forth in response, was in the midst of 
that little company. He manifested forth the 


glory of Creator, and no less the glory of | 
Providence, when he supplied the wine to | 


those whose supplies had been exhausted. 
But there is more glory manifested than 
these. It is the glory of the vision of Christ 
in human life. The scene is one of rejoicing. 


It is the wedding feast. The divine presence | 


may be seen at the festival—not in the sad 
and sorrowful things of life which we some- 
times make religion claim as her special 
heritage—but in the hours of simple joy the 
Christ will be present. We watch Him; we 
see that He is there to sanction joy. He 
is there also to sanctify and elevate it. 

I. He is there to sanction it. 

There is a certain aversion to joy which 
we all feel. It is not to be wondered at. 
There are three forces which are strong and 
frequent in the world, and which tend to 
create a distrust of joy. 

There is experience. We once believed 
in the joyousness of life; we know better 
now. We have tasted the cup of disappoint- 
ment. Cynicism takes possession of us. 
We despise joy. Like Michal, we look out 
of the windows upon the gladness of others, 
and we feel contempt for their joy ; it is so 
silly in the eyes of our experience. 

There is personal sorrow. We have en- 
tered not into the experience of life’s dis- 


appointments only, we have entered the 
clouds; our sunshine has left us. From 
out this shadow of our sorrow we look forth 
upon the joys of others. We half pity and 
half fret against such gladness; knowing what 
we know, all joy seems a mockery. 

There is earnestness, moral and religious 
/earnestness. We have seen the world and 
'the many dark things that are in it. We 
have looked upon sin, sorrow, suffering, and 
shame. There is much to be done, wrongs 
that need rectifying, sins that must be sub- 
| dued, evil to be fought against. Seeing all 
| this, earnestness resents joy as frivolous and 
| irrelevant. 

These three powers are strong and tend 
to choke the springs of gladness. They 
were strong in our Master’s life also; but 
they wrought in Him no cynical aversion 
to joy. He had experience of life’s disappoint- 
/ments; He had seen the seed grow up with 
promise, and then wither away. But He 
never taught any scorn of gladness. He 
had sorrows. Was He not the very Man of 
| Sorrows? Yet He seemed to shed a glad- 
ness over human life. His life teemed with 
that deep spiritual earnestness which yearned 
| from earliest years to be about His Father’s 
business ; He saw, as no one else could see, 
the depths of moral wrong which needed to 
be fathomed, and the spiritual darkness 
which needed to be illuminated. He saw 
the pain, the sin, the suffering under which 
mankind was enthralled. Yet He did not 
cast out the joy of life, or treat it as frivo- 
lous. He mingled with the mirthful gather- 
|ings of simple love and gladness. He is 
| present at the wedding feast as readily as 
He visits the weeping sisters at Bethany. 
Nay, in working here at the banquet His 
first miracle, He seems to affirm that, of the 
angels Joy and Sorrow, Joy is the elder- 
| born in God’s creation. This, indeed, is the 
| double wonder of Christ’s wonderful life— 
|that leaving the joy of heaven, He should 
|share the sorrow of life; and, again, that 
| sharing and bearing the sorrow of the world, 
| He should be one with human joy. 
| II. But Christ does more than sanction 
joy ; He elevates and sanctifies it. 

There is a deep significance in all Christ’s 
| actions; they are not wrought merely for 
the moment ; they have a typical and uni- 
‘versal value. It was not simply for the sake 
| of the guests at that one wedding feast that 
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His action was 


He wrought that miracle. 
a sign for all after-time. 
We shall feel this if we look again at the 
feast, and see what happened there. All went 
well and gaily for a time; then came the 


straitness: “They have no wine.” The | 
sources of their pleasure began to fail. This | 
is the story often told at life’s banquet. We 


sit down amid our friends; the flush of de- 
light is on every face; but presently the 
fountains of pleasure begin to fail. The 
novelty passes ; the zest is gone ; the stimu- 
lating power is no longer there. It is 
very true. Good fortune comes to us: 


sO 


we 


are full of delight ; for a time it seems as if | 
the fulness of our pleasure must last always; | 


but after a time familiarity touches the 
scene ; the freshness passes from it ; only the 


commonplace of a life to which we have | 


easily grown accustomed remains. Cares 
and anxieties come. The wine of novel 
pleasures runs short. Or it is the new-formed 
home with all its sweet and glad companion- 
ship ; the wine of love flows freely ; but here 
again, the shadow creeps over the scene ; the 
stern duties and inexorable occupations of 
life come in; the toil, the demands upon 
time and strength increase; perhaps, too, 
ailing health is our portion, the weary, over- 
wrought nerves are ours, suffering in one 
of its many forms creeps into the house, 
the elasticity of the early gladness vanishes ; 
the wine of life runs short. 

Yes, the scene in this wedding feast is a 
life scene ; we know it well. And is it not 
something at least that at such times when 
joy loses its freshness, and delight its novelty, 
that One should mingle with the scene who 
can bless with His presence even its failing 
hours # 

But if the scene is thus a type scene of 


life; so also must the action of Christ be | 


significant and suggestive. 
‘He act in this time of need, when the wine 
of life’s joy runs short? We notice that He 
does not restore the old wine as it was before. 
He does, indeed, provide wine better than 
before ; but He does not give back the old. 
He does not restore the old. There is 
reason, indeed, for this. It is one of life’s 
delusions that the restoration of all the old 
past, just as it was, would be an unalloyed 
blessing. We think how glad, how un- 
utterably glad we should be if we could 
go back, and have all that the past has taken 
from us. But wisdom whispers to us, that 
after all, though the feeling is natural, the 
thing is impossible. Yes, and that even if 


How then does | 


possible, it is not to be wished ; for the past | 





could never be to us as it was in the past. 
We have changed, and to go back would be 
to feel only too heavily how much we had 
changed to the things which then were. 
| Hood sang of his remembrance of the days 
when he was young; and he told of his 
| sweet childish thought that the pine-tree 
| tops were set close against the sky. But in 
| singing thus, he only told how impossible it 
was to go back to the past. The tree tops 
were not close against the sky. The sweet 
illusion of childhood could never be ours again. 
Knowledge and experience have become ours 
—we must seek our gladness in nobler and 
truer things; the childish things must be 
put away; the wine of that ancient and 
early gladness has spent itself; and there- 
fore it is that one sweet modern singer, who 
herself had fathomed the deeps of sorrow 
and joy, yet sang that she could not wish the 
past back again— 
““D’ye think of the days that are gone 
As ye sit by your fire at night? 
D'ye wish that the moon might bring back the time 
When your heart and your step were light? 


“T think of the days that are gone 
And all that I joyed in then; 
But the fairest that ever arose on me 
I have never wished back again.” 


Our wisdom and quiet reflections teach us 
| then that Christ was right when He did not 
| give back the wine as before. 
| But is there no restoration? Is the banquet 
| nevermore to be furnished with joy? Is it 
|always to remain insipid, flat, and profit- 
| less? No! for in His action Christ teaches 
| that though the old has run dry, the new 
| wine which He gives is better than the old. 
| The failing of the old thus becomes the dis- 
closing of the better. And is not this true 
|in life? When the novelties wear off and 
| new duties unfold themselves to take their 
| place, these duties themselves bring pleasures, 
calmer perhaps, but not less truly pleasures 
than those which are past. The charm of 
the new-formed home has gone, we may 
suppose ; all has settled down into routine 
‘and duty; the first flush of that bright 
morning of new love has faded; but there 
are other delights in the sweet orderings of 
duty. And even later still, when the me- 
|ridian has been passed, and the gleeful 
| prattle of children is no longer heard, for the 
| children are children no longer, but have gone 
forth as men and women to the burden and 
heat of the day, even then, when the wester- 
ing sun warns of the evening which is coming, 
there are sources of joy in the hope and 
restfulness of that quiet eventide ; for there 
is a joy in duty done, and a joy in work 
achieved, which is the heritage of later life. 
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There is an inward joy which may deepen 
as the outward fades. This is like that great 
law of Christian life—that though our out- 
ward man perish, the inward man is renewed 
from day to day. And what after all is this, 
but telling us that the true sources of glad- 
ness are within? The outer semblances of 
delight leave us; but the inner sources of 
joy may be for ever with us. In all our life, 
Christ comes; and when the wine of any 
pleasure runs dry, He is at hand to give the 
better—the love which is within, the duty 
which is delight, the hope which maketh not 
ashamed, the joy of heavenliness which no 
man taketh from us; these are His gifts. 
He bids us face life again, even when all 
around us seems stale and profitless, weak 
as water, and incapable of yielding us glad- 
ness any more. He bids us take up the 
dull, uninteresting duties, the joyless, spirit- 
less routine of work anew. 

We shall find that He is right. The 
necessity of duty has been often the sal- 
vation of sorrowful and anxious souls. One 
great and thoughtful writer of our own day 
praises the “beneficent harness of routine 
which enables silly men to live respectably, 
and unhappy men to live calmly.” If George 
Eliot can thus speak of the advantages of 
the compulsions of duty, may not even the 
tamest and least attractive duties become 
delight when they are taken up again at 
Christ’s bidding, and when the hands which 
put them back into our hands are the hands 
which were pierced for us ? 

Nor is this all—for He shows us more 
still. It is more blessed to give than to 
receive ; and if so, every duty taken up at 
His bidding brings with it the joy of giving, 
and of ministering to others, which is a joy 
deeper than any mere transient joy of earth. 
Thus it is that many a weary one, from 
whose life has faded dear delights, taking 
up again his flat, poor, joyless life as a duty 
given him by God, finds that God who calls 
him to this has called him to unspeakable 
gladness, and that the joy of service being 
the best of all joy, God has in this sense 
kept His best wine till the last. 

There is then a sweet transforming power 
in life—but there are few who know this 
beforehand. We find out in life that things 
which looked uninteresting are full of deep 
and lasting interest ; but we only find it out 
after we have faced the duty and done it. 
Are they not happier who know before- 
hand that it must be so, and who therefore 
with more glad trust go forward to do their 
duty? Is there no key to this great trust- 





fulness? I think there is and that the story 
supplies it. 

At that wedding feast in Cana, the guests 
did not all know whence that new and better 
wine had come, only those who were near 
to Christ in sympathy and service knew 
that wondrous secret. The very master of 
the festival knew not whence it was, but the 
servants which drew the water knew. This 


| too again is true in the world’s story. It is 








| not untrue to say that the world is divided 


into two great classes, viz., those whose life 
is enjoyment, and those whose life is service. 
Like the wedding feast, life has its guests 
and its servants. The pleasure may be for 
the guests, the joy of knowing the secret 
source whence all the best wine flows is the 
heritage of those who serve. Here, as there, 
the servants which drew the water knew. 

The guest too often is the idler who eats 
and drinks at the banquet of life, who labours 
not for others, who asks no questions, nor 
cares to know how the table is provided. The 
secret wisdom is never his. This is the true 
privilege of the worker. The man who 
toils to discover the ways and means by 
which the labour of life may be lightened 
and its difficulties abridged, gains the secret 
wisdom of life. To him Nature, for example, 
unfolds her wondrous and mysterious ways ; 
to him she yields up knowledge. He has 
drawn the water, and Nature has given him 
more than he asked, the wine of fresh know- 
ledge in return. 

In the things of religion it is also true. 
The idle disputants about words and terms 
win nothing, but those who are the servants 
of God and who do His bidding gain that 
heavenly wisdom whose very possession is 
gladness. These win a sight of Him who 
sits at the banquet of life, often unperceived 
and unheeded, but who can turn life’s weak- 
ness into strength, our water into wine. 

One word only remains to be spoken. It 
is the law of life that all things tend to lose 
their force. Health, wealth, the early forms 
of home joy, life gladness, worship, services, 
prayer, reading, all may lose their charm, 
and with their charm their support. But 
this total loss of charm need never wholly 
be. The charm of life, the joy of life, is 
natural and is always in God’s hand. Christ 
has entered into the world’s banquet-hall 
to tell us that when the strength goes out 
of life it may be restored, when the joy dies 
it may be revived, and that the things which 
without Him have lost their charm and their 
power may with Him recover them again. 

It is for us then to take up our life with 
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all its hardness, its sorrowfulness, its duties, | 


as from Him. Life thus taken up because 
He bids us, duties thus done as for Him, 
work wrought for very love’s 


world of shadows into the great eternal 
banquet-hall to meet again at His table the 


| lost and dear whom He has kept for us, 


sake, all will | 


yield in time a fresh and rich delight. Life’s | 


water will become wine. And w hen at last 
the wine of life’s strength and vigour begins 
to fail, and we pass from the midst of this 


| 


when we drink with Him anew the wine of 
His love in His kingdom, we shall find our 
utterance of gladness and gratitude in that 
ancient saying— Thou hast kept the good 
wine until now.” 





A PEOPLE 


S GARDEN. 


By ANNE BEALE. 


-* water to thirsty souls in the desert, so 

are the quiet nooks of London, to the 
weary wanderer amongst its densely-peopled 
streets. We roam aimlessly, hopelessly, 
through Whitechapel or Commercial Road, 
or we take tram or omnibus to reach a desti- 
nation of which even the conductors know 


not the name; and turning suddenly out of | 


the swarming thoroughfare, we light if not 
on the spot we seek, on some out-of-the-way 
corner which sets us ponderingand marvelling. 

Such is the public garden which was 
opened to the inhabitants of Stepney in 
1882. We enter it withamazement. Here, 
in the heart of the much-maligned East End, 
close to the London Hospital, St. Philip’s 


Church, Almshouses, Board Schools, and the | 


like ; circled again by the amazing thorough- 
fares, courts, and alleys of the over-peopled 
neighbourhood, is a green quiet spot where 
you may fancy yourself “ Far from the busy 
haunts of men.” It is truly multum in 
parvo, for so much has been made of 2,500 
square yards that you are, with a little 
stretch of imagination, in a miniature Jardin 
des Plantes. And what of those square 
yards before they were thus transformed? 
They were waste refuse land, partly in 
Whitechapel, partly in Stepney, belonging 


| birds. 
| garden, between 


be fed, or mingle with the white fantail 
pigeons on the surrounding path, several of 
whom graciously eat out of our hand. No 
wonder that this pond is surrounded by peo- 
ple, some sitting on the pleasant seat beneath 
the ivied wall—and oh! what hard work it 
was to make that ivy grow !—others standing 
about amused with the queer ways of the 
From the pond, right through the 
green mounds, runs a 
mimic brook, full of frogs, newts, and even 
live fish, and also of sedges and bulrushes. 
We are told that this is the only spot in 
London where the bulrush is to be seen in 
full beauty, and that the vicar himself 


| brought the frogs and other water beasts from 


Epping Forest. Perhaps we may be permitted 
to tell the tale, that these aquatic creatures 
all escaped in the railway carriage from their 
imprisoning tin, and that their re-capture 


‘occupied the journey from Epping to 


to the Brewers’ Company, who, to their | 


honour be it spoken, handed them over to 
the people for ever. They were a receptacle 
for all manner of impurities. Numerous de- 
caying corpses of luckless dogs and cats were 
found therein, and, to the shame of so- 
called humanity, the skeleton of a dead 
baby! And now? Why are not all the 
rotten, noisome, pestilential wastes of this 
awful city turned into a now such as this ? 


Stepney. 

Supplied by water from brook and pond 
is another basin containing gold fish, dace, 
carp, and roach, to say nothing of an orna- 
mental fountain. “Water, water, every- 
where ;” but none so useful as that in a 
neighbouring corner poured from a huge 
filter, which will yield sixty-four gallons in 
twenty-four hours, and the motto on which 
is ‘ Please help yourself.” We perceive that 
this advice is attended to, for the white cups 
are in constant requisition, and men and 
women eat their mid-day meal washed down 


| by this purified beverage. 


Now, we can scarcely enumerate the beau- | 
ties enshrined within these square yards. | and magazines, the vases for the reception 
To begin with the pond or basin just within | of waste-paper and orange-peel, the sheltered 


the entrance gates. 
foreign and domestic geese, ducks, widgeons, 
and moor-hens could nowhere be seen. “They | 


Time and space would fail to describe the 
aviary with its parrots and other birds, the 
comfortable stone dormitory of the water- 
fowl and pigeons, the summer-house with its 
accumulation of somewhat old newspapers 


A happier flock of | seats, the walks, and above all the fernery. 


|'This latter has been so formed by exca- 


vations as to exclude even a glimpse of 


swim about or come to the water’s edge tothe bustling world roundabout, and here 
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the seeker of “country pleasures” may let 
fancy revel among ferns, creeping plants, 
primroses in spring and even gathering moss. 


Flowers and trees flourish ; but best of all, | 


visitors increase and multiply. One day in 
the garden suffices to show how thoroughly 


it is appreciated, and to impress on all who | 
care for the health of the community the | 
necessity of providing such spots for its | 


benefit. Hundreds of our “ pale faces” come 
here daily, as many as eight hundred having 
been counted on one especially brilliant sum- 


mer’s day, and the numbers are not swelled | 


by the children, who are not admitted. 
Babies in arms alone are allowed this recrea- 
tion. It is a curious and interesting scene, 
and one rejoices to see how dearly the toil- 
worn citizens love flowers, birds, and natu- 
ral objects when within their reach. Half 
an hour spent amongst these tends to refresh 
their wearied limbs and minds and to renew 
their strength for the everlasting fight for 
daily bread. 

And the birds seem to return their love. 
They grow accustomed to them, and let 
themselves be fondled and fed by the kind 
outstretched hands. But birds have their 
favourites, being at home with some people 
and shy of others. One man there is who 
frequents this garden who attracts them all. 
No sooner does he appear than he is sur- 
rounded, and pigeons and wild birds perch 
on head and shoulders. Even the mice are 
said to creep out from their holes to greet 
him. But here, as elsewhere, suffering steals 
in. It is depressing, if gratifying, to watch 
the patients from the hospital, the invalid 
from the stifling room, the cripple on his 
crutch, moving slowly about or seated be- 
neath the arbour and shelter. There is a 
bath-chair, too, presented by a generous 


friend, which daily brings hither such as can- | 


not walk. Invalids have come who have not 
breathed the blessed outer air for years, crip- 
ples who have been chained to one room also 
for years. One such the other day remained 
five hours, saying, “I have brought a bottle 
of milk and some bread so as to stay as long 
asIcan.” § 
room day and night for over two years, and 
had not been out before during that period. 

And what does all this mean? That num- 
bers of our sick and sorrowful fellow-crea- 


tures never breathe pure air. Debarred even | 


from the day in the country once a year, 


they remain in one close fetid room with | 


maybe half-a-dozen other people, so long as 
it pleases God to lengthen out their suffering 
lives. Until such a garden as this in which 


She had existed in a small back | 


we now rejoice is formed for them, their 
ideas are limited to their surroundings, and 
they sometimes think themselves forgotten by 
people more fortunate than themselves. It is 
said by those well acquainted with the poor of 
| London that indifference is rather their nor- 
mal state of mind than infidelity. So is it with 
their bodies. They growsoaccustomed to their 
infirmities and general surroundings that 
they seek for nothing better. Until, then, 
missions for the salvation of the soul open 
spaces for the health of the body, and the 
kindly aid and visitations of their richer 
brethren multiply, this indifference will con- 
tinue. Many agencies are breaking up the 
hard ground of the heart, and among them 
we must class this our garden. We are not 
surprised that its frequenters should help to 
support it. At the gate hangs a money-box, 
which at the close of each day is well filled 
with “the people’s pence.” As much as 
thirty shillings a week flows from the grateful 
public, so that the garden in part is self- 
supporting. But to keep it in its present 
beauty about £130 a year is needed ; for it 
has its gardener as well as its other acces- 
sories. Moreover, its ambitious admirers 
ask for a conservatory wherein to grow and 
preserve the floral treasures needed for the 
various seasons. They also ask for gifts of 
| birds, roots, and even cut flowers. In our 
| zeal to behold the greater works we have 
| overlooked the smaller, and the pretty 
nosegays arranged in vases on the tables 
scattered here and there are sometimes diffi- 
cult to obtain, since we cannot “ borrow of 
| Peter to pay Paul” by robbing the garden 
to adorn the flower-pots. 

| Birds too will die, and, low be it spoken, 
|a fat and comely English duck has been 
| known to be sacrificed for the benefit of a 
sick parishioner, who said he had “never 
| tasted anything so good as that cut off the 
breast.” The crowd surrounding the aviary, 
however, need have no fear of such a holo- 
caust, though death sometimes visits its fea- 
thered occupants. One of a pair of singularly 
attractive paroquets died, and the male 
| bird was in despair. He consoled himself, 
| however, as males will, witha pretty green- 
finch, until to the astonishment of the gar- 
den-world another paroquet appeared before 
the wires asking for admittance. None 
knew whence it came and the stranger was 
let in. Immediately the faithless male de- 
serted the greenfinch and adopted his hea- 
| ven-sent spouse. The poor finch, then out 
in the cold, pined and perched alone with 
ruffled feathers. The newly mated paro- 
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* Do noble things, not dream them all day long, 
And so make life, death, and that vast for ever 
One grand sweet song,” 


quets took pity upon it and consoled it, so 
that it_ now perches between them, and the 
strange trio live happily together. No won- 
der that the habits of these and other birds, | 
their nests and their warblings, should prove 
a constant attraction to the visitors, and no 
wonder that we see weary men and women 
seated at the flower-crested tables eating 
their bread and cheese with greater zest than 
they could in street or room. Even needle- 
women come forth, work in hand, for an 
hour’s recreation, and as to the mothers with 
babies—well ! they never seem to be with- | 
out one. “It is very pretty. We were | 
never here before,” say two Jewish-looking 
maidens, fresh it would appear from some 
neighbouring factory. As the seasons change 
so vary the flowers, and the crowds who 
come and depart with almost perpetual ebb 
and flow have the opportunity of studying 
those perfect works of the Creative Hand in 
all their grace and loveliness. From the 
humble violet to the now esthetic sunflower, 


is the motto, the children at play the expla- 
nation. While the elders take the air in the 
gravel-walked garden, the youngsters inhale 
it in asphalted playgrounds, where they, too, 
have their seats and fountain. We are in- 
vited to descend where even the sunset can- 
not pierce—into the crypt below the large 
church. This is the only mission-hall of the 
crowded parish belonging to St. Philip’s 
Church, and the vicar tells us sadly that this 
must be closed unless the ever-benevolent 
public will send him funds to excavate and 
concrete the floor, let in oblique windows 
from the base of the church, and otherwise 
make it suitable for human habitation. And 
what does “closing” mean? Putting an end 
to children’s breakfasts, board-school dinners, 
a soup-kitchen, a place of entertainment for 
young and old, a youth’s institute, a gym- 
/nasium for the boys, and other good works 
too manifold to enumerate. 








all are outspread before the people’s gaze. 
At the moment we are reminded by the 
latter of Moore’s disputed lines— 


** As the sunflower turns to her God as he sets, 
The same look which she turned when he rose ;” 


for these golden suns of earth rise resplendent 
in this city garden, glancing east or west, as 


Very dark it 
certainly is just now with its one jet of gas; 
and we stumble against pillars, forms, and 
masonry as we seek for the boiler and stove 
of the soup-kitchen and breakfasts. It is 
estimated that the sum of £500 would amply 
suffice to provide light, air, and warmth, 


comfort and cleanliness in this extensive 
underground region, and thus the well-placed 
church of St. Philip’s, Stepney, would be- 
come the centre of parochial and philanthropic 
activity. ‘Once give us the halland we will 
maintain it and its various operations, as we 
hope to do the garden,” says the vicar. 
Every one knows how poor Stepney is; 
every one knows, indeed, after long years of 
ignorance, how poor all the now-celebrated 
“East End” is. The rich are waking up 


may be, while a gorgeous sunset flushes the 
heaven behind St. Philip’s Church. We can 
scarcely fancy ourselves in the heart of Lon- 
don, for smoke and fog vanish before the 
lurid red of the sky, and the faces of the 
people, the plumes of the birds, and the petals 
of the flowers seem tinged by it. It is a 
holy, if a brief interval, and induces reflection 
on the church and its surroundings, as well | 
as on that portion of the parish of ten thou- 
sand inhabitants wandering about the pretty 





garden. 
The repose and quiet of the scene are 
mainly due to the space afforded by the play- 


ground that surrounds the church, the square | 
in which they stand, and the grounds of the | 
London Hospital, all of which border the 


garden. Thus the workman with his book 
down below in the fernery sees only the sky, 
hears but the babble of the two or three inva- 
lids seated above, and is warned by the red 
light that it is time to depart. We, also, 
must take a last look at the poor people, the 
gardener, the birds and flowers, and, wishing 
continual maintenance and prosperity to the 
Stepney gardens, pass out, and into the play- 
ground of the Stepney children. Here, in 
spite of the dying day, we linger awhile to 
read the motto, and ask the vicar to explain. 





from slumberous luxury to open-eyed astonish- 
ment, and talk of that vast unexplored region 
as if it was a new continent just discovered. 
It would be amusing were it not so serious, to 
hear quoted as “something new” what is as 
old to the few original workers as the plague- 
spot itself. However, “ better late than 
never,” and we would ask those honestly de- 
sirous of keeping awake to the ever-growing 
wants of this monster city and its millions to 
send us, here at St. Philip’s, help to make 
permanent this subterranean mission-hall, and 
to perpetuate the children’s playground and 
the people’s garden. 

The Rev. Sidney Vatcher, the Vicar of St. 
Philip’s, Stepney, E., will be only too glad 
to aid them in turning their benevolence to 
good account. 
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ELTERWATER AND ITS HOME-SPINNING. 


MONG the great piles of soft green | 
wooded slopes and scarred, grey, rock- | 
crowned summits forming the hills of West- | 
moreland and Cumberland, within sight of | 
the Pikes of the Langdales, in a little scat- | 
tered village on the edge of one of the small- 
est of the many lovely waters there, in a 
small cottage, dwells an apostle of English 
home-life whose work, humble as it is, is 
grander than her grand surroundings. 

A little delicate London child, thin and 
pale as ever London courts contained, whom 
some kindly soul in that big city had sent to 
grow up for one long month at a cottage 
high up on the wild hill-side of a lovely 
valley herd by this village, in her first solemn 
little walk along the steep road opened her 
wide eyes first upon the hills, then upon the 
fleecy sky, then upon the woods and the 
sunned mists and glittering glassy waters in 
the cup of the hills below, and then she 
turned them full into the face of the big 
farmer, who gently, pitifully led her, and, 
clinging closer to his hand, said in awed, 
bated, almost frightened breath, “Is this 
heaven?” But, fair as are the strong bright 
hills, and like as the green-fringed lake lit 
with the intense fires of a July sun, seen from 
the heights, is to “the sea before the throne ;” 
a sunny heart, an unpolluted home—that is | 
the best likeness this earth contains of the 
place where God dwells. 

There are far too few who even yet believe 
that to make industrious men, pure wives | 


} 


and loyal sons and daughters, is a greater | 


work than to make sun-lighted mountain and 
valley, and that those who share in such 
home work have more than creative honour 
and joy; but, believed or unbelieved, it is a 
fact for ever, and once in the world’s heart 
it will set the world right. 

Entering Elterwater, through a gate from 
a field-path by a stream, one came upon 
a group of sturdy men quietly resting in 
the dinner hour, sitting and reclining about 


on the grass and stones in the shadow of a 


barn which stood on the patch of common 
around which the irregular village was built. 
They were strong of limb, could lift weights 
and do a day’s work with the best, had frank 
faces, with the look which all the world 
knows as the look of men with a mountain 
home, who love their wives and bring home 
their wages and carry the little ones “a 
fairing ” from the great Michaelmas fair at 
the town ten miles away, and as for bestial 
vices, they have hardly heard even the names 
of them. 

They were workers at the powder factory 
close by. Their fathers had been that before 
them, and had rested in the same grateful 
shadow in the hot noon till life’s silver thread 
had broken; and then they had been followed 
by their sons up the scarred hill yonder to 
a grave where the little spire casts its 
shadow, respectful neighbours bearing their 


| bodies, made light by the long wear of an 
| industrious life, and Elterwater knew them 


no more. 
Their fathers’ wives too had been powder 
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workers. They had gone to the factory most | find any more their world in a family and 
of the years of their life to do the work that | their heaven in being the affectionate wife of 
women could do there. As the Works were} a contented man. Whatever may be said 
a comparatively small affair, the women | for the unhappy necessity of women’s labour, 
might not have lost much of feminine ten- | with things all wrong as they are, it remains 
derness and youth and gentleness, which all | for ever true that woman never does what 
factories imperil and mostly utterly destroy | is really her own special work in the world 
where women and girls promiscuously | but for love. When she has once heard the 
mingle with men. Even where woman’s| voice of her baby paying her, and felt the 
cardinal virtues are not jeopardised, her | hand of its father on her shoulder cheering 
lovely graces are pitiably spoiled by the ex-| her and calling her to still more devotion, 
change of a domestic sphere for a public. | never again can she turn to the beggarly 
Down to her very laughter, for silver is given | elements of workshops ; her wage is human 


brass. music—that living hearts love her. 
But the lot of the wives is changed. God has made it so; that is enough. It is 


This is the whole meaning of Elterwater to | in the nature of things that the daughters of 
me. It was because there had been brought | Eve can never come to themselves while mere 
about a change in its homes that I was not on | toilers for bread and butter, as the sons of 
the Ulleswater coach but here—and because | Adam can. Baby-rearers must for ever 
I want you to rejoice in it and to help on a/| differ from mere hard-bosomed, penny-a-day 
like change in other places I am going to tell | vine-dressers ; another life is flowing and 
you about it; for when women and maidens | pulsing in them. Theirs is like the swal- 
go into factories, their most natural instincts | lows’, whose wings must spread in never- 
are perverted, they take a dislike to home| wearying flight for their helpless little 
ways of living, they break off all that which | one’s food; their reward is, that they can 
makes rooms snug and gives them that get it. 
delicious feel to man, the feel of home. They | But all the same, as things are, tens of 
acquire amannish independence, and carry in | thousands of women and maidens are com- 
their pockets money that is theirs. They | pelled to earn their bread, and so must turn 
have too many comrades and town ways to | their backs on home and go away to mill and 





| 











The arrival of the first wheel. 


factory, and, as a mere low-priced inferior | which are not homes. And all this is work- 
labourer, drive the loom and stitch the coat | ing the greatest social mischief. 

to furnish Competition (for whose achieve-| No man whose dreams of woman’s place in 
ments the world was made) with cheap | the world are kindled at the dear old story of 
materials, returning at night-fall to houses | the reason of her creation as given in a too 
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little read book, can ever think of her degrada- | 


tion to a mere cheap labourer without crying 


about it, with hot stinging tears too, “ How | 


long, O Lord, how long!” his 


face in the very dust. 


lying with 





In her essential nature, woman is just the 
same now as she was at her creation; she is 
made to love, nurture, and die. Creative 
ideas never change. You may try to alter 
them, but you only pervert them and spoil 








St. Martin’s Cottage. 


them utterly. And it is still true that man 
has need of her if he is to be a man at all, 
though he can very well do without Competi- 
tion, and so-called cheap garments. 

But to the village—here men’s wives and 
daughters now “lay their hands on the 
spindle,” and bide in their well-kept homes. 

“Where does Mrs. Tucker live?” I in- 
quired from one of the group of men resting 
in the shadow of the barn. And I followed 
his directions. Mrs. Tucker, I had met on 
the top of the Keswick coach a day or two 


before, and had accepted her invitation to | 
“come and see the spinning industry of her 


village.” 


ring. Some of them were widows, whom 
nobody claimed. To the new inhabitant of 
Neaum Crag these people gave trouble, not 
by any means of their own importunity, but 
of its owners’ Christ-like carriage of their 
sorrows; in other words, because he had 
some of the heart of the Nazarene, to whom 
sorrows and needs are dumb prayers. Feel- 
ing their unhappy condition, and his mind 
being set on its removal, it was not long 
before a life opened to these poor and aged 
folks in which they were as well fed and 
contented as were the luckiest old folks the 
valley ever contained. Aged, and dim of 
sight as‘ they were, and quite past hard 


But it was not from Mrs. Tucker, but from labour, they had the joys of industry brought 


a Miss Twells that I was to learn the story 
of spinning in its new home under the hills. 
“ Miss Twells will tell you all about it,” Mr. 
Tucker said; for the coach had not yet 
brought Mrs. Tucker back home. “ My wife 
was one of the first tolearn ; but Miss Twells 
knows all about it,” he continued. And the 
story was as follows :— 

One day an English gentleman, residing at 
Broxbourne, in Herts, went tolive at Neaum 
Crag, a house on the steeps of these hills 
around. There he found some old women, 


who were too old to go out to work at the | 


work offered to the women of the neighbour- 


hood ; aud were past giving a hand at char- | 





| back to them, and earned their own food. 
| Their new friend did not dole out alms, 
which to live on is to the upright poor of 
these northern hills a humiliation and a dis- 
grace fearful as death, which even blindness 
and decrepitude cannot wholly excuse. To 
be seventy-four—as one of the workers told 





| me she was—with old eyes, almost sightless, 
|} and yet to be able to earn their own living, 


has made the pillow, when they went to sleep 
at night, easy to many a wrinkled brow. 

“ What would my old man have said if he 
could have seen this!” feebly exclaimed a 
woman of fourscore in a neighbouring village, 


as she held out in her shaking hands the first 
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reel of her own spun thread, which other eyes 
saw better than hers, not altogether because 
hers were old, but because she was crying 
tears which welled up out of gratitude deeper 
than the deep waters of Windermere. 

It was amongst folks whom the children 
had known all their lives as withered and 
bent and old, with hair white as the snowy 
crape caps they still wear for their dead, that 
the work began; but they were still of the 
sturdy, thrifty hearts, which from childhood 
had had the power of hills and lakes and 
skies upon them. So soon as there was a 
chance of something to do, their hearts were 
ready. Alas, poor souls! fingers were not as 
supple as they once had been ; but “the out- 
ward man” had not quite perished, and with 
“the inward man” all willing and eager, the 
way to success was found. And life be 
came young again, because the thread was 
running through its fingers, and they had 
the consoling feeling of a woman in them, 

















The first scholars at schocl, 





and time was precious again; for proper 
labour is our life, and no age is gloomy 
| which can hold the distaff and earn its daily 
| bread. 

| Perhaps, too, aptitude in them owed some- 
thing to inherited tendencies, born in them 
| with the blood of others ; for, seventy years 
ago, the spinning-wheel sang with the kettle 
on the English cottager’s hearth. Their old 
eyes were not quite strangers to the thing 
they had never seen; the toe touched the 
treadle with something like recollection, and 
| the heart felt almost familiar longings as the 
| flax ran off to the wheel. Perchance our 
ancestry have destined us to be again a 
spinning race. Shut up in our girls may 
be their slumbering gifts, needing but the 
soft murmuring of the whirling wheel to 








awake it to its dainty use- 
fulness again, and restore to 
English homes some of their 
quiet, serious simplicities. 
And it was the poor, too, 
who were thus first taught 
to spin, There may be some- 
thing in that also, for “the 
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venerable art,” as Wordsworth calls it, was 
“torn from the poor.” It was so many years 
since they had felt the thing; it was a lost 
friend restored to life again. But this inherited 
cunning, people will not understand who pace 
the streets, vain of their “ individuality,” as 
they call it, and see themselves and others as 
if they were parched peas, capering till their 
gas is gone, and then giving place to a new 
supply, instead of being like wonderful seeds, in 
which the country’s long past life is sleeping, 
and the forces of what its future may be. 

Mr. Fleming’s difficulty was not to find 
willing and capable hands, but to find a 
spinning-wheel. It chanced that the first 
was found in the Isle of Man. It entered 
the village, as our engraving shows, in the 
barrow of a labourer, with a hopeful little 
company composed of old women, very 
thankful that it had come at last. They 
eagerly took it in turns to try their hands ; 
looked over each other’s shoulders, entered 
into a lively competition, used up pounds of 
flax, and made many spoles of doubtful sort 
of thread. They combined the glorious 
eagerness of children at a new toy with 
the perseverance of sturdy women ; and they 
hailed their success when it came, fascinated 
and bewildered with a new delight. 

Mr. Fleming was the great teacher, but first 
he had himself to be taught by an old woman 
who could remember the bright days of a 
youth when men’s shirts were still homespun. 
It was she who understood how to use the 
Isle of Man machine, and to her Mr. Flem- 
ing went toschool. Itis analtogether lovely 
picture, this English gentleman and barrister 
learning of a weary cottager, a woman old, 
ignorant and poor, that he might, in turn, 
with his quicker perceptions, teach the better 
some other poor how to earn their daily 
bread and tea. And curly-headed little chil- 
dren looked on amazed, and the old women 
were merry, and Mr. Fleming was glad, and 
there was the feeling as if the peace of the 
world had come, as it surely will have come 
when poor and rich, young and old, of sheer 
love and good-will, take common interest in 
each others’ simplest affairs. 

The practical difficulty in Mr. Fleming’s 
enterprise was not overcome when the right 
spinning-wheel was found. It was not until, 
in a cellar in Kendal, after considerable re- 
search, an old loom had been found which 
one day long ago had really woven fabrics to 
a weaver’s hand, that work was fairly started. 
But, alas for the find! it was a mere dis- 
membered skeleton of a loom, and nobody in 
the town around could be of the slightest use 





in putting its old limbs together, nor could 
anybody be found in all the country-side. 
Then, strangely enough, Italy came to the 
aid of Kendal, for happily somebody had a 
photograph of Giotto’s “‘ Weaving ” (which is 
still in the Campanile at Florence), and, lo! 
as if that very Kendal loom had been copied 
from the loom of Florence, part answered to 


| part ; and, following the photograph, a loom 


was at length rigged up for weaving the 
threads the women already had learned to 
spin. “After all,” one is inclined to say, 
“it is true, mysteriously true, ‘ Where there 
is a will there is away.’” Now the last great 
difficulty was removed. 

As time went on more wheels were ob- 
tained, more hands were taught, and such 
women as had long quietly disliked leaving 
their home for the factory became willing 
scholars at the spinning school. With Mr. 
Fleming’s aid, a local carpenter learned the 
art of spinning-wheel making, and soon from 
fifteen cottages came faintly to the passers 
ear the soft hum, which might be taken for 
the low murmur of bees at the flower-pots in 
the windows, and the women within had the 
good feeling of home-wives and mothers in 
them, and went no more to the factory. 

“Does it pay quite as well as factory 
work ?” I asked of one clean woman standing 
by her wheel of light-coloured wood, who 
looked a picture of contentment, such as one 
so seldom sees in a woman who “works 
out.” 

“Not quite; that is, ina way, sir. You 
don’t handle just as much wage, but, then, 
you don’t neglect the children, as you must 
at the Works; and for that, their shoes and 
clothes will not cost you so much. And I 
can make up bits of dinners, you see, being 
at home, that I couldn’t if I went there ; and 
there’s a great saving in that way. Then 
your husband has more comfort, like; his 
bits of things is hot. I should say, in savings 
and earnings, all together, we are quite as 
well off in money with the spinning as at 
the factory.” 

“Then, as to the comfortableness of your 
home and your children’s character, that can’t 
be put down in money, and that comes first,” 
I continued. 

“Yes, the home has yet to be found, sir; 
that is the better for leaving.” 

* And as to the boys and girls and babies ?” 

“Well, I think what makes a husband 
contented is somehow a great lesson for the 
children. It is not so much what you say to 
them, as it is how you live before them, that 
makes the character of children; and you 
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can’t live with them either much or well 
when you're scarcely ever in the house.” 

“ How much can you earn a week ?” 

“ About five or six shillings. But, you 
see, we take up the spinning and put it down, 
for we are always here for what happens to 
be wanted.” 

“ That is not very much,” I replied to draw 
her out. 

“No, but at a pinch I could do more ; but 
we don’t need it, and it all goes by, for when 
my man may be out of work.” 

“You can keep off the parish by it?” I 
continued. 

It seemed never to have entered her mind 
that there was a parish to keep off. But she 
said, after a little pause— 

“There’s no need of the parish where 
there’s industry and a spinning-wheel. My 
neighbour has older children, and two of her 
girls work it. She puts by twelve or four- 
teen shillings a week. And there is them 
as does more.” 

I gazed upon this clean cottager and her 
nimble wheel in its stillness, with a great 
longing and hope. What mischiefs and 
miseries—personal, domestic, and social— 
might be destroyed utterly by all that is 
involved in a new age of the home-spun! 
When a country comes to think more of its 
people and less of fighting-ships, and soldiers, 
and solid gold calves, God will surely lead it 
into His promised land. 

I left this cottager’s door with great rever- 
ence, and descended the road to the head- 
quarters of the many spinners (how many of 


them there are I do not know), the rustic | 


cottage of Miss Twells. It is accurately given 
in the drawing by Mr. Arthur Tucker, which 
appears on a preceding page. In the garden 
to the right, I found the lady herself, busy 
bleaching a piece of sheeting linen which lay 
opened out and stretched full length on the 
grass, by watering it with some prepara- 
tion from an ordinary red-painted watering- 
can. 

In this cottage is stored the bale of flax 
from Belfast, which Miss Twells divides into 
hanks, weighs out to the women who fetch it 
home to spin. Here, too, is the store of spun 
flax, returned by the women on the bobbins 
on which it is wound ; and the warping-room 
where the threads on the bobbins are pre- 
pared by Miss Twells herself for their place 
in the weaver’s loom. And above all, hard 
by the house, is the weaver’s-shed, which it is 
worth going a hundred miles to see for the 
sake of the very old man, old John Thirsby, 
the weaver, who must have been at weaving 





when George III. was King, and who has 
brought with him through his long service, 
the dearest look of kindliness, purity, and 
industry which makes his withered face 
beautiful. ‘ With long life,” very long, he 
is “satisfied.” As one who has eaten a hearty 
meal, he is “full of days.” And if his worn 
frame would last, he would live another 
eighty years and be glad. He looks at his 
loom, as he sits on the seat that rests him, 
as affectionately as an artist looks at his can- 
vas, and throws his shuttle as if it were a 
pencil. The sight of his shrivelled face be- 
hind those heavy brass spectacles, quietly, 
seriously intent on his work, is marvellous. 
The click of that old man’s shuttle will be 
one of the sacred things I shall remember till 
death. 

It is all a very beautifully humble affair 
this Elterwater head-quarters of its spinning 
industry. Everything in it is clean and suit- 
able to its use, and it stands in its own little 
ground with a small plot of grass and a 
border round it that yields a few sweet herbs, 
and flowers, and a little rhubarb, and it is 
dedicated to the soldier saint, St. Martin. 
And Miss Twells, the manager (if what is 
now amere hireling’s name is the right name 
to give her), has but one pay for her labour, 
viz., that it is welcome and precious to her. 
She manages everything; orders the flax 
from Ireland, stores and unpacks it, gives 
out the raw material for spinning, receives 
the spun thread, pays the spinners, warps 
the threads, sees to the loom, pays the weaver, 
gives out pieces of the woven fabric to em- 
broiderers, sends off parcels to Messrs. Liberty 
and Co., of Regent Street, and besides this, 
conducts all sorts of correspondence with 
private purchasers, and takes trouble, general 
and particular, about all the workers and 
their family affairs. 

I like well that the home of such a woman 
—cottage, warehouse, and factory, as it is— 
should be called by the same name and in 
the same fashion, as a church. It is right 
and beautiful that it is so; but, with all 
respect to the good patron saint whose name 
it bears, would it not have been better to 
have dedicated it to Him who said, “ Little 
children, love one another?” St. Martin was 
very good—he clothed the poor; but St. 
John was better, for he inspired the neigh- 
bourly good-will of which it was done; 
and this is as charming a little home of 
neighbourly love and good-will as this dear 
land of ours contains. 

There has sprung upa terrible god in Eng- 
land, of which the poor simple saints (and, 
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St. Martin’s Warping Room. 


as the spirit of our age would call such utterly 


wholly unselfish people, simpleton saints) | 
knew nothing, Commerce ; which has a new | 


chief creative end of man, which is to buy 
in the cheapest market and sell in the 
dearest ; and a new decalogue, which has this, 
“Thou shalt not be neighbourly in matters 
of trade,” as its first and greatest command- 
ment. 

What the disciples of ‘‘political economy,” 
as it is called, will say of Miss Twells, the 
stupidest person will at once understand. 

All its theories read well and are mechani- 
cally perfect, they seem unimpeachable wis- 
dom, but what of that? They are “the 
wisdom of man,” having no neighbourliness 
in them, and therefore no Christ and no 
religion in them; they offend, they hurt, 
they destroy, as a machine will hurt and 
destroy what comes in its way. Looked at 
from the greatest of all commandments, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thine heart, and thy neighbour as thyself,” 
they cannot be endured. Such a heart is 
too divine for them, and condemns. And 
here let me say that maxims condemned by 
a neighbourly heart are sure, sooner or 


| later, to prove to have been mortal foolish- 
ness, and to bring us face to face with trou- 
bles we cannot but deplore, and which can- 
not be removed without retracing our steps. 
To believe that and to act upon it is faith in 
God, to deride it is unbelief. 

How can a man who regards all his busi- 
ness as business which God, the God and 
Father of us all, has given him to do, regard 
life as a chance to earn for himself a carriage 
if he can, and a mansion and a fortune for 
himself and his family out of his neighbours ? 
His God loves them all. And to be His child 
he must be to be led by His, God’s, spirit, and 
love them too. Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. 

It is such “labour” that is sweet, for it 
was in such a fashion Jesus toiled when He 
made His neighbours’ clothes - boxes, and 
yokes for ploughing oxen, at His bench in 
Galilee. Practical Dives thought it the life 
of a fool, doubtless; and the ceremonial 
priests made no count of it. But thus was 
He the well-beloved and well-pleasing child 
of the Father in heaven. 

“Money,” said a distinguished preacher 





of London some time ago—“ money, though 
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it may be distributed on the principles of 
Christianity, must be made on the principles 
of political economy.” With such a creed, 
the vision of the time when men shall fulfil 
“the law of Christ” must die, and the lovely 
and beloved days when “they shall not 
hurt nor destroy,” which the eye of God 
and of his children always sees, become an 
impossibility. So we had better cease to 
talk about them. There is somewhere a 
picture of a figure of Pleasure, with troops 
of men mocked and maddened, hurrying to 
its lead towards an invisible perdition. Some 
seem weary, very weary, and have fallen 
down, and the rest are trampling them under 
foot, the most victorious and successful in the 
pursuing crowd being clearly destined to reach 
destruction first. Our new state axiom of com- 
merce is that like figure, and to it many, it is 
to be feared, are yielding up their souls, 
madly pursuing, all the way overbearing and 
trampling down the weary ones, until they 
too find themselves deceived in the end. 

Miss Twells is one of the many engaged in 
commerce who have not joined that running 
crowd. She is a servant of God in com- 
merce as elsewhere, and in the name of her 
God, unconsciously despises and rejects all 
axioms of commercial unneighbourliness as 
the mere upstart wisdom of a day. 

Mr. Fleming’s plan, too, is the same. He 
will give the lessons, Jend the wheel, invest his 
own capital in paying for the flax and the 
thread and the loom, and seeks not 5 per 
cent. ; but only the blessing of his neighbours. 
Mr. Fleming calls himself a Companion of 
the beautiful Guild of St. George. He is 
a@ companion of a much older Guild, the 
Guild of a name too great to permit the 
addition of St.; he is a companion of the 
Guild of “the Father and of His Son Jesus 
Christ.” 

And Miss Twells and her simple workers 
are blessed together, as blessed, at least, as 
a mother who lives for the children that 
gather round her knee can ever be ; though 
for all that, Miss Twells is young, and some 
of her constituents have fourscore years on 
their bowed heads. 

The growth of the home-spinning industry 
from the work of the aged few into the staple 
female occupation of the neighbourhood can- 
not but be delightful to its introducer, for he 


no achievement could ever be deemed half | 





so honourable to that Christian prophet of 
England’s more homely days as the restora- 
tion of strong and beautiful simplicities to 
the mothers and wives of labouring people. 
It is a great advance to have exchanged the 
factory for a distaff, and to have restored 
spinning to be a woman’s work. 

One cannot help wondering to what extent 
this industry might raise multitudes of partly 
occupied women, say of the class of seaside 
lodging-house keepers, for instance, who live 
on the verge of starvation. There are tens 
of thousands of such; they do not actually 
starve ; they are strong of constitution and 
do not die; but that is all; they do not live. 
And the tens of thousands of women, young 
and old, who depend on the fitful work of 
factories and workrooms at shops, from 
which full half their time they return empty- 
handed. For weeks, at times months, one 
fate awaits all their applications—failure. 
They return exhausted, body and mind, to 
sit by an empty cupboard. They could fill 
it if they could find anything to do, but they 
cannot, and their willingness serves them 
nothing. The hunger gnaws, and the public 
whispers “workhouse.” But lean as they 
are, they are proud. Yet every week they 
are getting more and more into arrear for 
the rent of the little room they live in. It 
is at the top of a lofty house full of families 
in like distress. In times of work even they 
are poor; they earn little more than enough 
for scanty living, and clearing off the score 
with the shopkeeper and rent-collector. 

What, one wonders, would be the result 
if those transparent hands could be taught to 
spin the thread, always at hand like a true 
friend? Such people, sitting by their whirl- 
ing wheel, turning their spare hours, might 
no longer suffer the hunger, which is none 
the less real hunger because they do not com- 
plain, will not even own 

Let factory cloths pr oduced by iron halle 
and hearts of steam still fill the marts of 
commerce; the world is large, and steam and 
cast iron have their work ; but God speed 
the return of English mothers and maidens 
to their homes, and direct them into some 
way of being womanly centres of little 
circles of boys and girls. Thus and thus 
only can come to our people the feel out of 


| which they can rebuild the idea of God, and 
is, I understand, a disciple of Mr. Ruskin, and | 


there will be but one step between an English 
home and heaven, 
MARY HARRISON. 
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“WHAT WILL HER HARVEST BE?” 


HAT will her harvest be 
When her girlish days are done, 
And they bind the sheaves, amid falling leaves, 
Beneath the autumn sun ? 


What will her harvest be ? 
Though the seed is sown in tears 

In a lonely field, yet the land may yield 
A wealth of golden ears. 


What will her harvest be 
When youth and its dreams are past ? 
Will the tares abound in that goodly ground, 
Where ill weeds grow so fast ? 


What will her harvest be 
When the angels come and reap ? 

There are none that know what the fiends may sow 
While her soul is lulled to sleep. 


Oh, for a wakeful heart 
From the tempter’s spell set free ! 

For the green blades rise, and life’s summer flies— 
What will the harvest be ? 


ARTHUR CLIVE. 



























CHAPTER VIII.—AT REST. 


N RS. CUSTANCE’S annuity died with 

her, so that unless their stepfather made 
them an allowance, Marie and Jacques were 
now penniless, as Mr. and Mrs. Holland 
were well aware, though they at once decided 
not to tell either of the children. Marie, Mrs. 
Holland thought, was certain to marry, and 
Jack, of course, must earn his own living. 
Indeed, Marie already had two lovers; 
Walter Mervyn was desperately in love with 
her, and Willie Malcolmson had loved her in 
a quiet way ever since he knew her. From 
a worldly point of view either of these 
marriages would have been a good thing for 
Marie, but for some reason best known to 
herself she would have nothing to say to 
either Walter or Willie, but refused them 
both so decidedly that neither could have a 
spark of hope. Somehow, Marie’s refusal 
to marry Mervyn, who was very well off, 
and getting on well in his profession, set 


A HAPPY ISSUE. 
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| walking, when, after some hacking and stam- 
mering, Jacques suddenly said— 

“T was wondering whether you would 
mind me asking you how much money 
mother left Marie and me ?” 

“JT would rather you had not asked me, 
Jack, though you are quite right to do so, 
and I will tell you, but I should like you to 

| promise me not to say a word to Marie on 
the subject, unless, of course, she should ever 
ask you,” replied Mr. Holland. 

*T promise,” said Jack promptly. 

“Well, then, the truth is, your mother 
had nothing but an annuity, which she pur- 
chased at your father’s death, and which 
died with her ; but she made us a very hand- 
some allowance for you two, not a penny of 
which has ever been touched: it is all in- 
vested for you and Marie, that is, about 
£800 each, more, probably, as the interest 
has been allowed to accumulate.” 

*“ But, then, all these years you have never 
been paid for us; we have been living on 








Jacques thinking about the future, and he | your charity,” said Jack. 
determined to ask Mr. Holland how he and| “Don’t put it so, Jack: we were paid for 
Marie were left. An opportunity occurred | you, but paid so high that I am sure your 
one day while he and Mr. Holland were out | mother never expected us to keep it all, and 






























“What will her Harvest be ?” 
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knowing as we did her circumstances, if we 
chose to take none that is our affair not 
yours. As for being paid, I am sure my 
mother could not manage without Marie at 
all, she is her right hand, housekeeper, com- 
panion, and daughter all in one.” 

“Yes, Marie is of use, I know, but I am 
not,” said Jack. 

“Yes, you are, Jack; I can’t spare you 
any more than my mother can spare Marie. 
Besides, your duty for the present is to go 
on learning, until you are old enougk to go 
to college.” 

“T might be of use, though, as well,” said 
Jack thoughtfully. “I might teach in the 
school if you would let me. I know you 
want an under-master for some of the little 
boys, why mayn’t I try ?” 

“So you shall if you really wish it,” said 
Mr. Holland. 

“T do. Icould no more be happy doing 
nothing now I know we are penniless than 
Marie could,” said Jack. 

“But you are not to tell Marie, remem- 
ber,” interrupted Mr. Holland hastily. 

“No; if I did she would go out as a 
governess to-morrow.” 

“Tt would be very wicked and cruel of 
her if she did, for it would break my mother’s 
heart. But you are both much too proud, 
as I have often told you before, Jack. But 
since you wish it, you shall teach in the 
school ; it will do you good, for the best way 
to learn anything is to teach it. The only 
thing is, you must give up your algebra and 
Latin with me, for you won't have time for 
both, but it will do you no harm to go over 
the groundwork again with these boys. But, 
mind, I will only allow you to teach in the 
mornings, in the afternoon I want you to 
walk out with Marie or with me.” 

“ Why couldn't it be with both, sir ?” said 
Jack. 

» “Because Marie would not like it; she 
prefers to be alone with you,” said Mr. Hol- 
land. 

“T think she would like it ; she sees plenty 
of me, and I know she will be dreadfully 
sorry our lessons have to be given up, and 
then she could come for a walk every day, 
as I know she often says she does not care 
to go out with me, because she thinks I like 
to go with you. And I don’t think Marie 
has been walking enough lately, she looks 
so pale; but perhaps it is that black does not 
suit her,” said Jack. 

“She must go out more, then; I don’t 
think she is in good spirits. It is very un- 
like her to break down as she did to-day. 

XIV—48 





She must take to riding again ; I'll see about 
it, and let her do just as she likes about 
coming with us, Jack. If she does not care 
to do so the walks will do her no good, and 
in that case I must goalone. Your first duty 
is to her ; and be very careful, Jack, not to let 
her suspect about the true state of your ex- 
chequer ; it would only worry her and do no 
good.” 

“Ves, I will, Mr. Holland. I think I 
shall have to give up going to college. Can’t 
I get ordained in any other way ?” 

“You might, but I don’t advise it. Jack, 
I have set my heart on paying for your col- 
lege education; if you refuse to let me do 
so I shall consider it both ungrateful and 
unkind, and as I am quite sure you don’t 
wish to be either, don’t say any more about 
it, but consider it a settled thing that when 
the proper time comes you will go at my 
expense. I can well afford it, if that is any 
comfort to you, but don’t say anything to 
Marie about it, Jack, I would rather tell her 
myself; she will be less likely to suspect 
why we have made the change,” said Mr. 
Holland. 

Jack promised, and a few days after Mr. 
Holland told Marie she must give up her 
studies with him, as Jack was now to teach 
and to study theology in the evening, at 
which news Marie pretended to be delighted, 
though in her heart of hearts she was very 
sorry, for somehow these lessons were the 
happiest hours of the day, and she was 
neither so happy nor so well when they were 
given up. 

Quite a little excitement was caused one 
day at Charlton House by a call from Pierre 
Le Scelleur, who had married an English 
girl, and now kept a _boarding-house at 
Boulogne, to which he gave both Marie and 
Jack a most pressing invitation, and if Mrs. 
Holland had been well, Marie would very 
much have liked to have spent a week or 
two in Boulogne. But latterly Mrs. Holland 
had been feeling far from well, though she 
never complained, and the very day Pierre 
Le Scelleur called she broke to Marie her 
own forebodings about herself. Marie was 
spending the evening in the drawing-room 
with her after Pierre was gone, while Jack 
was reading theology with Mr. Holland, who 
had no other pupils on Saturday night, and 
as she went and sat at her aunt’s feet, she 
was struck by her pallor, and a peculiar look 
in her eyes she had never noticed before. 

“ Aunt Margaret, are you ill ?” said Marie 
alarmed. 


“No, dear; why ?” said Mrs, Holland. 
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“Because you looked so pale. 
think you go out enough.” 

“That is the very thing Jack and Hugh | 
have been saying « about you, Marie, only with | 
much more reason,” replied Mrs. Holland. 

“Then we must go out more. I am not 
to do any more algebra or Latin now, so 
whenever it is fine enough you and I will go 
for a walk or a drive before dinner.” 

“We shall see, dear ; but the air tires me 
so now, Marie, indeed, everything does. My 
poor little Marie, I often think I shan’t be 
here much longer !” 

“T knew you were ill, Aunt Margaret ; 
let me send for the doctor at once,” cried 
Marie, starting up. 

“No, no, Marie. Iam not more ill than 
usual; I have no pain, only I feel weak, 
and something tells me it won’t be long 
before I shall have to leave you; and Marie, 
but for your sake and Hugh's, I should be 
glad, for my work is done here now. I can 
do little or nothing, but don’t cry so, dear ; 
I should not have told you.” 

“Oh! I can’t bear it ; I can’t spare you,” 
sobbed Marie, clinging to her aunt as if to 
hold her back from the angel of death who 
had already marked her for his own. 

“ Yes, you can, Marie, if He asks you; there 
is nothing we can refuse to Him,” whispered 
Mrs. Holland. 

“Does Mr. Holland know ?” 
presently. 

“No; as I told you I am not ‘li, it is 
only a presentiment which Hugh would pro- 
bably laugh at, and certainly would attach 
no importance to. I have never mentioned it 
to any one but you, and now I have told you 
we won't talk of it any more. I was going 
to tell you that Hugh and Jack want you 
to walk more, and I don’t think those walks 
or drives ye propose to take with me will 
satisfy thei 

“I do ¢» out with Jacques sometimes,” 
said Marie. 

“Yes, but you must go every day, it 
is regular exercise you want to bring the 
colour back to those pale cheeks.” 

“T can’t do that, Aunt Margaret. Jacques 
is very good about taking me, but I know 
he likes to go with Mr. Holland when he 
can.” 

“Yes, but there is no reason why you 
should not go as well. Hugh would like it.” 

“Did you suggest it to him ?” said Marie 
almost fiercely. 

“No,” said Mrs. Holland, smiling as she 
stroked the rough head thrown so haughtily 
up as its owner asked the question. “On the 


I don’t | 


asked Marie 


| agree 





contrary, Hugh asked me if I thought you 
would object to it, as then you could all 
three get daily walks, since none of you care 
to go alone. You of course can’t.’ 
“ And what did you say?” asked Marie 
nore gently, 
said I would suggest it to you, as I 
ri eht it a very good arrangement, and I 
l with them you were not looking 


Y 
i 


well.” 

“What nonsense! I am quite well, and I 
don’t mean to go ; r a five-mile w alk « very 
day, I can tell them. I don’t mind going now 
and then though ¥ when you can spare in” 
said Marie carelessly, but Mrs. Holland saw 
she was delighted at the plan, though she 
pretended to be very indifferent about it. 

The next day Marie tock the opportunity 
when Mrs. Holland was out of the room of 
telling Mr. Holland she wished he would 
send for the doctor for his mother or. 


“Why! She is not ill, is she ¢” he asked 
hastily. 
“ Yes, she is, though she won't own it ; but 


she gets weaker and weaker in spite of ail 
the beef-tea I make ee take,” said Marie, 
Ww ith the tears 2 her eyes. 
“Why didn’t you tell me before 

Holland sharply. 5 

“1 did not know it was serious till last 
night ; she has been failing so gradually that 
I have not noticed it. Now I come to look 
back, I see how very little she does in com- 
parison with what she did a year ago; at 
first I was only too glad whe 


said Mr. 


n she gave any- 
thing up to me to do for her, but new I see 
it is because she has not the strength to do 
it herself.” 

“T cught to have noticed it myseli, but 
things so went on just the same as usual that 
[ didn’t. Thank you for telling me, I will see 
the doctor to-day,” said Mr. Holland, and 
sad as Marie felt there was a touch of joy in 
her sadness, fer his last remark implied a 
compliment to her powe - cf performing 
some of Mrs. Holland’s duties which was 
very sweet to Marie’s ears. 

The doctor came the next day and pre- 
scribed tonics and good living, plenty of 
fresh air, =— society, and as much 
nourishiug food as possible. There was no 
disease which he pam detect at present, but 
all the same he looked very grave, and Mr. 
Holland felt sure, from his manner, that he 
thought very seriously of his patient, though 
to all his anxious inquiries as to her state all 
the answer he could get was, that there was 
no immediate danger; when there was he 
would warn them ; but if all his directions 
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were carefully carried out he hoped that none 
would arise. Mrs. Holland was very low. It 
was easier to lose strength than to gain it, 
and it would be some weeks probably before 
there was any visible improvement in her 
state. They had so recently been into the 
north of England for the summer holidays 
that the doctor did not think change of air 
would do her much good, more particularly 
as Mrs. Holland did not wish to be sent 
away from home. Now that Marie’s and 
Mr. Holland’s eyes were opened to Mrs. 
Holland’s failing health they were quick 
enough to detect any signs of it, and in a 
very few weeks after the doctor was first 
called in it was plain enough to them both 
that she was growing worse, slowly at first, 


but more rapidly as the days rolled on, and | 


in a month’s time she was confined to her 
room, a week later and she did not leave her 
bed. No need now to ask the doctor if there 
were danger. It was plain enough that she 
could not last much longer at this rate, and 
though Mr. Holland wished for and had 
another physician, the second doctor only 


confirmed the verdict of the first, that it was 
now only a question of time. There was no 
positive disease both agreed, but there was a 
gradual failing of all the vital powers, and 


this, coupled with no wish on the part of the 
patient to recover, made the case very serious 
at her time of life. She had no pain, and 
she was always calm and cheerful. But 
latterly she never seemed quite happy unless 
Marie or her son were with her, so Marie 


“ee a bed made up in her room, and slept 


thexe, and, indeed, never left her willingly, 
excejt When Mr. Holland came into the 
room, afa} then she always rose to go. 

It is always sad and depressing to see those 
we love daily» growing weaker and weaker, 
knowing at the same time that the only 
change can be for the worse, and this, coupled 
with her constant attendance on her aunt, 
was telling on Marie’s health, for very few 
of those walks had ever come off. A few 
had taken place, but then Mrs. Holland was 
not well enough to be left alone, and so Marie 
and her son took it in turns to go out with 
Jack every other day. At first Marie used 
to receive all the visitors who came to make 
inquiries for her aunt, but as Mrs. Holland 
grew worse Marie grudged every minute she 
had to spare from her room, and she soon 
gave out that she could not leave her aunt, 
and saw no one except the clergyman, Mr. 
Maicolmson, who came every day to read 
and pray with the invalid. At first Marie 
always left the room during these visits, but 


| afterwards, knowing that if Mrs. Holland 
| wished to see Mr. Malcolmson alone she 
| would say so, Marie remained of her own 
, accord, and, indeed, grew to look forward to 
| them as much as Mrs. Holland. 

| Conversion, as a rule, is a more or less 
| sudden event in the life of the soul. Many 
people can look back and put their finger on 
the very hour in which they first turned to 
God ; they know the time, the place, and the 
| circumstances under which it happened. But 
| it is not necessarily so with every one, and 
| it was not so with Marie. In her after life, 
if she had been asked when she first turned 
to God, and realised that she was forgiven 
and “ accepted in the beloved,” she could not 
have told the day or the hour. All she knew 
was, that it was during those blessed, peace- 
ful weeks in which she spent most of her 
time with her dying aunt. It was no sudden 
shock with her, but a gradual turning, a 
gradual deepening sense of peace and rest, a 
gradual increase of faith in things which are 
unseen. It was as if the peace and love 
which illuminated Mrs. Holland’s soul was 
reflected in Marie’s; and yet there was 
| nothing shadowy about it, it was a real, 
definite change ; and Marie then learnt for 
the first time what a real thing the life of 
the soul is, as real as the life of the body, as 
full of changes, of joys and sorrows, of light 
and darkness, as subject to storms and clouds, 
as real, nay, far more real, for the life of the 
soul is eternal, it is by the things of the soul 
that men live in the truest sense of the word; 
all other life is but as death in comparison with 
this true life, this life towhich Marie awakened 
during those weeks. It was not altogether 
a sad time, for there was asweet sense of the 
Lord’s presence, which cast a halo round the 
gloom. If she were walking through the 
furnace the flames harmed her not, for there 
was One with her whose form was like that 
of the Son of God, and it was the conscious- 
ness of His nearness that sweetened the 
bitter cup she knew was preparing for her to 
drink. Already she knew the aspect of sorrow 
was changed for her, she could never again 
sorrow as those that have no hope. Hence- 
forth when trouble stared her in the face it 
would no longer be in the form of a hard, 
empty cross, for now her eyes were opened, 
and she could discern the Saviour’s form on 
the cross, and in embracing the cross she 
would feel His loving arms around her, 
instead of the hard wood. This is the secret 
of the Christian’s joy in the midst of sorrow. 
He is not alone, Jesus is with him, nearer to 
him then than in seasons of joy, though He 
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is present at the wedding-feast as well as at | went on to the twenty-third verse, Mrs. Hol- 


the grave ; but it is in times of sorrow and 
suffering that His arms are stretched wide to 
embract, His sacred head bent down to 
whisper words of comfort, even as in the 
midst of His own sufferings He bent to com- 
mend His mother to the care of His beloved 
rpostle. 

And so Marie could never look back on 
these last days of her aunt’s life as altogether 
sad. The sun was shining through the clouds, 
now and then casting beams of light more 
lovely than the glare of a cloudless day. And 
yet it was very hard to part with this her 
dearest friend, who for the last five years 
had more than supplied her mother’s place 
to her, and Marie shrank from thinking of 
the future, and was content to live on from 
day to day, bearing, as best she could, the 
burden of each day, knowing now how true 
it was, “As thy day so shall thy strength 
be.” The end was not far off she knew, but 
it was nearer than any of them thought; 
even Mrs. Holland herself had not thought 
it so near, so she put off from day to day 
telling Marie that she had written to her 
stepfather about her going to India, and that 
as the answer could not arrive for two or 
three weeks, she had better send to her niece, 
a cousin of Marie’s, to come and stay with her. 
Daily Mrs. Holland thought she would tell 
Marie all this, and daily the wish that her 
son would see Marie’s virtues as she did, and 
make all these arrangements useless by 
making her his wife, stopped her. And so it 
happened that the summons came before 
Mrs. Holland had said a word to Marie about 
her future life. It came suddenly at the 
last, though quietly and peacefully. 

About half an hour before sunset Mr. 
Holland came into his mother’s room to read 
the evening psalms to her, as he always did 
just before tea, when Marie always disap- 
peared with the excuse that she must make 
the tea. To-night, however, when the girl 
rose from Mrs. Holland’s bedside she gently 
caught her hand and whispered, “ Don’t go, 
Marie.” 

Marie obeyed, and sat down again, while 
Mr. Holland, on the other side of the bed, 
read the Psalms, Marie gazing out of the 
window at the setting sun as she listened 
with her hand still in Mrs. Holland’s. 

“<Truly God is loving unto Israel, even 
unto such as are of a clean heart,’” began Mr. 
Holland, and as she listened to the psalm, some 
of the verses of which seemed written ex- 
pressly for her, the tears filled Marie’s great 
eyes and rolled slowly down her cheeks. He 


| land repeating the psalm slowly after him, till 
| after the words :— 

“¢Thou shalt guide me with counsel, and 
after that receive me with glory,’ ” her voice 
stopped, and Marie, looking round, saw her 
smile an unearthly smile as her eyes closed 
slowly, and for a moment the girl thought 
she was asleep. 

“¢ Whom have I in heaven but thee, and 
there is none upon earth that I desire in 
comparison of thee! 

“My flesh and my heart faileth, but God 
is the strength of my heart and my portion 
for ever !’” 

As Mr. Holland read these words a move- 
ment of Marie’s, who had risen and was 
bending over Mrs. Holland to try and catch 
the sound of her breathing, caused him to 
look up. 

“Ts she asleep ?” said Marie with a startled 
look as Mr. Holland seized his mother’s hand 
to feel her pulse. 

“Oh, Marie, she is gone!” said Mr. Hol- 
land, falling on his knees and burying his 
head in his hands. 

Marie did not speak nor cry, nor make any 
sound, and when, after afew minutes’ silence, 
only broken by his own sobs, Mr. Holland 
looked up, Marie was lying insensible by his 
mother’s side. The sun had set now; but 
the crimson glow of the sky crept into that 
chamber of death, tinging the pale face of 
the dead, till it was hard to believe she slept 
that sleep from which there is no awakening 
on this side the grave, and gilding the hair 
of that slight girl whose pale, unconscigns 
face was for the moment as lifeless agpthat 
of her whose spirit had already wyed its 
flight. ’ 


td 
CHAPTER IX.—WHERE IS MARIE ? 





WHEN Marie next woke to consciousness 
she was lying in her own room, Jack on one 
side of her, the doctor on the other, Jack’s 
face full of sorrow, though a look of gladness 
came over it as Marie opened those great 
violet eyes of hers. 

“Oh, Marie! how you have frightened 
me! I thought you were dead!” cried Jack. 

“No,” sobbed Marie; “but oh, Jacques, 
Jacques, what shall we do without Aunt Mar- 
garet ?” 

“That will do; let her cry; she will be 
better now,” said the doctor, who had been 
applying various restoratives to Marie. 
“Stay with her for the present, and give 
her that draught the last thing to-night,” 





and so saying he left Marie alone with Jack. 
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“ How did I come here ?” said Marie. 

“Mr. Holland carried you. Oh! Marie, 
I am so glad you are better; I can’t tell you 
how dreadful it was to see Aunt Margaret 
lying in one room and you in the other, both 
looking dead,” said Jack, whose joy at 


Marie’s recovery seemed to overbalance his | 


grief; but then Mrs. Holland had never 


companion for Marie. Marie made no ob- 
jection, nor did she think much about it at the 


| time—indeed, she agreed meekly to every- 
thing Mr. Holland suggested, not wishing to 


been to him what she was to Marie and her | 


son. 


“How is Mr. Holland, Jacques?” said | 
? 1 | os . . 

| by the visit of a dressmaker, who said she 
| had instructions to make a dress for Miss 
| 


Marie. 

“ He is dreadfully cut up, though I don’t 
think it took him by surprise; he was so 
frightened, too, about you, till the doctor 
declared you would come round. Would 
you like him to come and see you, Marie ?” 

“No, I would rather not,” said Marie. 


“T think I will go to bed, Jacques, if you | 


will ring for Jane to come and help me, and 


then, when I have taken that draught, will | 


you stay with me till I am asleep ?” 
Jack promised, and when he returned 
brought a message from Mr. Holland that 


do anything to vex him now that he was 
in such grief, though several things he asked 
her to do were very distasteful. For in- 
stance, the first day, at dinner, he asked 
Marie to take his mother’s place, and asked 
in such a way that it was impossible to 
refuse. Then, again, Marie was surprised 


De Fleury from Mr. Holland, and Marie, not 
liking to have any discussion with him on 
the subject of mourning for his mother, 
agreed to be measured, though she had not 
thought of getting anything, as she was 
already in deep mourning. This visit of the 
dressmaker puzzled Marie exceedingly, for 
hitherto she had always been in the habit of 
asking Mrs. Holland what price a new dress 


i was to be, and then having kept within the 


Marie was on no account to get up till the | 


doctor had seen her the next morning, a | 


message which Marie obeyed very much 


against her will, for she was anxious to go 


on with her housekeeping duties as usual, 


limits, thought no more about it, but sent the 
bill in to her aunt, who, Marie supposed, paid 
for it out of their allowance. But now this 


| plan would not do with Mr. Holland; he 


ladies’ dresses. 


so that there should be no hitch in the | 
| Jacques if he knew what their means were 


daily machinery of the household to re- 
mind Mr. Holland of his loss. 
course, no school that day ; so when Marie 
went into the dining-room about twelve 
o'clock she found Mr. Holland sitting there 
writing letters. He rose at once and went 
to meet her; but the sight of him recalled 
that scene of the previous evening so vividly 
that Marie burst into tears as he led her to 
the chair that had been his mother’s. Later 
on Marie would have retired, but he divined 
her intention, and, asking her if she would 
mind writing some letters for him, obliged 
her to remain. And, indeed, in the few sad 
days which intervened between the death 
and the funeral Marie was seldom, if ever, 
alone. Mr. Holland constantly sent for her, 
if she went away, and seemed unable as well 
as unwilling to arrange anything without con- 
sulting her, evidently feeling that she sympa- 


thized more in his loss than Jack, who did | 


all the outdoor commissions, and probably 
was not sorry to escape from the darkened 
house. There was one matter on which Mr. 
Holland did not consult Marie, but told her 
when he had arranged it—that he had invited 
@ cousin, a widow, to come and stay with 
them as soon as possible after the funeral, 
assigning for his reason that she would be a 


There was, of | 








would know nothing about the price of 
It would be better for Marie 
to have a fixed allowance; she must ask 


—she had never thought of it before—and 
get him to speak to Mr. Holland about it. 
Meanwhile Marie did not know what limits 
to assign to the price of this dress; but 
when she broached the subject, the dress- 
maker settled the difficulty by saying Mr. 
Holland had arranged all that ; he wished 
her mourning to be very handsome, and 
Marie, never for one moment doubting that 
it would be paid for out of her allowance, 
agreed to all the dressmaker suggested. 

But it had set her thinking ; she wondered 
how it had never occurred to her before to 
inquire what difference her mother’s death 
had made in their pecuniary affairs, and she 
was suddenly seized with an impatient de- 
sire to know the truth—a desire which could 
not be gratified till she was alone with Jack, 
and that would probably not be until bed- 
time, as, indeed, was the case. Then Marie 
called Jack into her room, and burst at once 
into the midst of the problem without any 
preliminaries. 

“ Jacques,” she said, “do you know how 
much money we came into when mother 
died ?” 

“Yes,” said Jack, hesitating; “I know; 
but why do you ask ?” 
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“Because I want to know; I never thought 
of it before, and now I can’t rest till I know,” 
said Marie. 

“T wish you had not asked me, Marie, for 
Mr. Holland did not wish me to tell you, 
unless you asked. By the way, Marie, he 
wants us to call him Hugh now; he says 
there is no one to do it but us, and every 
time we say Mr. Holland it reminds him of 
his mother. I shall do it, as he wishes it, 
though it will seem funny at first. 
you ?” 


Shall | 
| have all these things ?” 
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“No,” said Marie, blushing and becoming | 
suddenly absorbed in her hair, which she | 


was brushing. 
are going to. And now, Jacques, please tell 
me about our money ; how much have we ?” 

“To tell you the truth, Marie, we have 
nothing now; mother’s money all died with 
her ; all we have is the money she allowed 
the Hollands for us in her lifetime, which 
they have never touched.” 

“Do you mean to say, Jacques, we are 
beggars, living on his charity ?” 
her great eyes flashing as the colour mounted 
to her cheeks and with her hair hanging 
about her face, while Jack thought he had 
never seen her look so handsome. 

“Not quite, because Hugh told me Aunt 
Margaret could not have managed without 
you ; you were her daughter, nurse, house- 
keeper, and companion all in one, and as 
soon as I knew it, I insisted on helping in 
the school ; he would be obliged to have 
another under-master but for me. Oh, 
Marie! I wish you had not made me tell 
you ; I know you'll worry yourself about it, 
and perhaps keep awake all night, and then 
you won't be able to go to the funeral to- 
morrow ; I don’t think you are fit to go, 
anyhow.” 

“Oh yes, I am, Jacques; but as I have 
those wreaths to make early to-morrow, I 
suppose I had better say good night, or I 
shall be up late,” said Marie calmly. 

“How quietly she takes it!” thought 
Jack as he went to his own room; “but I 
suppose she knows it is true that she was of 
use to Aunt Margaret; still, I thought she 
would have made more fuss about it. I 
shan’t tell Hugh she knows; it would perhaps 
annoy him, and, poor fellow, he has enough 
to bear now without being worried about 
us.” 

The next day was a very sad one for them 
all, for they all followed Mrs. Holland to her 
grave, and Jack was not surprised that Marie 
said nothing to him about their money, espe- 
cially as they were not alone for more than 


“No; but I am glad you | 


cried Marie, | 














a few minutes. Though Mrs. Holland had 
left a will, it was not publicly read, as it only 
referred to the inmates of Charlton House ; 
but in the course of the day Mr. Holland 
told Marie his mother had left all her per- 
sonal effects to her, except a gold repeater 
watch that had been his father’s, and that 
was left to Jack, and at the same time he 
handed Marie her purse, which contained 
about five pounds. 

“Are you quite sure she meant me to 
gs ?” asked Marie before 
she took up purse. 

“ Yes, she says so in her will; I will show 
it you. She only wishes you to give Cousin 
Susan some trifle—a brooch or a ring, which 
you can please yourself, or, if you like, let 
her choose; she comes on Tuesday,” said Mr. 
Holland, and Marie made no more objections. 

Jack was not surprised at this, for he did 
not suppose Marie would refuse a legacy ; 
but he was surprised that she said no more 
about tl money, and seemed quite re- 
signed about it. 

The funeral was on Saturday, and the 
next day they all went to church twice, and 
passed a very peaceful if sad day. The next 
day the school reopened, and things began 
to go on much as before, except that Marie felt 
her aunt’s loss more acutely than ever during 
the last few days, and looked so pale with 
weeping in the evening that both Mr. Hol- 
land and Jack rejoiced that their cousin, 
who was a very cheerful person, was coming 
the next day; and just before the early 
dinner on Tuesday Mrs. Wilmot arrived. 
She was a tall, stout, active, motherly woman 
between fifty and sixty, with a bright cheer- 
ful manner and a certain dry kind of humour. 
Mr. Holland, who, truth to tell, had been 
rather anxious as to how she and Marie 
would get on together, was relieved to see 
she evidently took a fancy to her—and in- 
deed Marie looked so handsome and so sad 
in her deep mourning, that a far less kind 
heart than Mrs. Wiln would have. been 
touched and melted to sympathy with her 
loss. He was anxious, too, that Mrs. Wil- 
mot should not take any of Marie’s duties 
away from her, as he knew idleness would 
only give her opportunities for brooding over 
her sorrow; so, before Mrs. Wilmot had 
been an hour in the house he had explained 
that he had sent for her to be a companion 
to Marie, and because he was too young to 
have such a girl living with him without a 
chaperon. Mrs. Wilmot understood the 
situation at a glance, probably saw far more 
of how matters really were than he had any 


the 
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red her her place 


idea of, and when Marie 
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«She is having a good long sleep. I 
knocked at her door last night when I 
| went to bed, but she was asleep, so I did 

7 


; must have 


at the head of the table, yer declined it, and | 
took the chair at the side to which Mr. 
Holland led her. 

“My dear, no. I ai: only a visitor,” said 
Mrs. Wilmot. 

Marie made no remark, but seated herself 


with a sad smile, which Mrs. Wilmot tried 
in vain to understand. She quite knew why 
Mr. Holland had frowned so ominously when 
Marie had proposed to place her opposite to 
him, but it was not till the next week that 
Mrs. Wilmot understood that smile. 

Every day during the first week of Mrs. 
Wilmot’s visit Marie insisted on showing her 
her special duties on that day, for she was a 
most methodical housekeeper, and had dis- 
covered that by dint of a little management 
all the household duties could be always 
finished by twelve o'clock, if she had certain 
work for every day. 

“As I am not to be allowed to help you, 
indeed, am specially forbidden under pain 
of Hugh’s severest displeasure to do so, and 
he could be very unamiable if I disobeyed 
him, I don’t quite see the use of showing me 
all this,” said Mrs. Wilmot. 

“T might be ill, or I might go away on a 


visit,” said Marie carelessly, reflecting that 
the latter was a very improbable contingency, 
as she was not in the habit of staying out ; 
however, it satisfied Mrs. Wilmot. 

Things seemed to go on very quietly 
under the new régime. Marie and Mrs. Wil- 


mot got on capitally, but Maric was very 


sad, and seemed unable to recover her usual | 


spirits ; but then it was only a fortnight since 
Mrs. Holland died, as Mrs. Wilmot refiected 
when, after she had been there a week, 
Marie burst into tears one evening as they 


were all at supper, and rushed hastily from 
the room. 
“Marie must begin riding again, Jack. 


Will you order the horse she usually has 
and one other at twelve to-morrow? It 


is 
Wednesday, so we need not dine till late, 
and we can have luncheon at any time,” said 


Mr. Holland after she had gone. 

The next morning Marie was not down to 
prayers, though Mr. Holland gave her five 
minutes’ grace ; and as after prayers she still 
did not appear, Mrs. Wilmot at last ventured 
to suggest that as hot coffee was preferable to 
cold, she might be permitted to pour it out. 


Mr. Holland assented, and they sat down 
to breakfast. 
“Tt is very odd; Marie always sends | 


word if she is going to have her breakfast 
up-stairs,” said Mr. Holland. 








n 


not I will go and rouse her ; 


had plenty of rest by now,” s 


go in. 1e 


id 






Jack. 

** My opinion is that girl is in love, 
Mrs. Wilmot when Jack was gone. 

“JT think you are mistaken. She recently 
sent two admirers away most decidedly,” 
said Mr. Holland. 

“Then there is a third somewhere whom 
she would not send away, I am certain, and 
Pll find out who the happy man is before 
long. I have my——” 

But Mrs. Wilmot’s sentence was destined 
never to be finished, for Jack came in looking 
very pale and scared. 

“She is gone, Hugh; she is not in her 
room, and her bed has not been slept in,” 
gasped Jack. 

“Impossible! She must be in the house 
somewhere or in the garden. We must 
search thoroughly, and don’t let the servants 


” said 


suspect anything is wrong if we can help it,” 
exclaimed Mr. Holland, turning as white as 
Jack. 


Accordingly off they all rushed in different 
directions, but no Marie was to be found in 


'the house or in the premises, and further 





search made it clear Marie had gone and 
taken a small travelling-bag with her, on 
discovering which they all returned to the 
dining-room to take counsel together as to 
what were the best steps to be taken. 

“Surely she must have left a letter or 
something to say where she has gone in this 
sudden way,” suggested Mrs. Wilmot. 

“To be sure; I never thought of that,” 
said Mr. Holland, going into his study, from 
which he presently emerged with two letters 
in his hand, one for Jack, and an open one 
addressed to himself which had no beginning 
or ending, but ran as follows :— 

“Jacques has told me we are penniless, 


| and as 1 will be dependent on no one, I am 


going to earn my own living. I shall go out 
as a governess, and as soon as I have found 
a situation I will send you my address, 
meanwhile I have money enough to last me. 
I think I have shown Mrs. Wilmot every- 
thing, so you will not miss me, and I know 
you will console my poor Jacques, who will 
grieve at first for his sister Marie.” 

That was all, and the lines were penned 
in a shaky hand, very different from Marie’s 
usual bold one. 

Jack’s letter 
sisted chiefly 


was much longer, and con- 


of loving expressions of regret 
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at being separated from him, but she hoped 
the thought that she was only doing her 
duty would comfort him. 

“Doing her duty, indeed! Infatuated 
child!” exclaimed Mr. Holland bitterly when 
Jack read out this piece. 

“There is another bit of her letter I can’t 
understand,” said Jack in a. broken voice, as 
Mrs. Wilmot left the room. 

“What is that ?” asked Mr. Holland, who 
was pacing the room like a caged lion. 

“<«T have another reason for going away 
from Charlton House, which I can’t tell even 
you.” What can she mean?” asked Jack. 

“Never mind what she means, Jack; we 
must find her and bring her back. She has 
no right to run away from her guardian’s 
roof. I can compel her to return till she is 
one-and-twenty. A governess, indeed, in 
her state of health! Oh, if we only had a 
clue to her whereabouts ! 
she would probably go up to London, and 
apply at some governess’ agency. We will 
go to the stations and inquire ; some of the 


porters may have noticed her ; she is not a| 
person to go about without attracting atten- | 


tion, and, fortunately, her deep mourning is 
in itself a mark. We will go at once, Jack.” 

And off they started to the railway 
station, and after a great many inquiries, 
found a porter who distinctly remembered 
putting a handsome young lady in deep 
mourning, with a small bag in her hand, into 
a second-class carriage by the last train the 
night before for Folkestone. 

“For Folkestone!” exclaimed Jack and 
Mr. Holland in a breath. ‘Are you sure it 
was Folkestone ?” 

“Yes, sir, certain; and now I come to 
think, the lady asked me if I knew what 
time the boat left for Boulogne.” 

“Boulogne! I have it, Jack: Pierre Le 
Scelleur! She has gone to his lodging-house, 
and means to go into a French family. 
There is no boat till to-night across to 
Boulogne, is there, porter?” said Mr. Hol- 
land, turning to the porter. 

“No, sir ; train leaves here at ten thirty— 
boat at midnight,” replied the man. 

“We should have time to telegraph to 
Pierre and to get an answer long before 
then,” said Jack. 

“It would not be any good, Jack. She 
will bind Pierre over to secrecy, you may 
depend upon that ; besides, I am certain that 
is where she is. I only wonder it never 
occurred to us, for, after all, where else 
should the poor child have gone? She is 


Let us think: | 


safe with Pierre, too, that is one consolation, 
and they will do all they can to make her 
comfortable. No; if I telegraphed it might 
induce her to go somewhere else, and not 
even take Pierre into her confidence. The 
best plan is for me to cross to-night, and go 
boldly up to the house, and demand to see 
her to-morrow.” 

Jack was rather disappointed to find Mr. 
Holland did not ‘st taking him with 
him, but he could not say anything, and it 
was very evident Mr. Holland had no such 
intention. Still Jack threw out a hint at 
| the dinner table when the servants had left 
the room. 

“T am afraid you won’t persuade Marie 
to come back with you, Hugh,” said Jack. 

“T shall try, and if persuasion fails, I have 


suge 


the law to fall back upon,” said Mr. Holland 
briefly as he rose and left the room after a 
very meagre dinner. 

“T wish Hugh would take me with him, 
Mrs. Wilmot. He and Marie have never 
understood each other. I might persuade 
her to return, because she will do anything 
for me; so she would for poor Aunt Mar- 
garet,” said Jack. 

“ And so she will for Hugh. Believe me, 
Jack, they will understand each other much 
better without you to help them,” said Mrs. 
| Wilmot drily. 
| “T don’t know so much about that,” said 

Jack. 

“Perhaps not; probably you don’t know 
| that Hugh is desperately in love with Marie, 
| but I discovered it before I had been in the 
| house an hour, and I have very strong sus- 
| picions that Marie loves him, and that that 
|1s the real reason she has gone off in this 
| style, but I can’t be so certain of that; all I 
| do know is, she is in love with some one.” 

Jack was so utterly taken aback by this 

news that he made no reply, except a long 
| low whistle which might have meant any- 
thing, but at any rate he threw out no more 
hints about going to Boulogne, and Mr. Hol- 
| land started on his journey alone, getting to 
the station three-quarters of an hour before 
the train started. 

“JT think your watch must be fast, Hugh,” 
| said Jack quietly, for he had gone to see Mr. 
Holland off. 

Mr. Holland looked keenly at the boy to 
see if he were poking fun at him, but Jack’s 
face was so stolid that Mr. Holland’s suspi- 
cions were allayed, and he went away under 

| the impression that his secret was as yet his 





| own. 


(To be continued.) 











AN OLD MAN’S VIEWS ON 
SOME YOUNG MEN’S 
WAYS. 
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*‘ OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED 
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VI.— THE FATHERS THAT ARE TO BE.” 


the fathers of to-day were the 
young men of twenty years 
ago. It is indeed a very trite 
fact, but it is worthy of some 
examination, for it has certain 
bearings which are apt to be 
overlooked. 

Blessed indeed are those 
children who can truly say that 
their fathers have shown them 
something of what God means 





is very hard to realise that the 
young men of to-day will be the 
fathers of twenty years hence, and that 


when He calls Himself ‘ Our 
Father.” From them, much 
will be expected, for to them 
the greatest of all earthly boons 
has been given. ‘Their fleshly 
nature has come to them as 
nearly pure and whole as mor- 
tality can be, a fitting garment 
for that immortal soul which 
we all derive from God him- 
self. They have a noble ex- 
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ample hanging on the walls of the innermost 1a more advanced and chronic form of the 


and homeliest chamber of their heart. 
have a true ideal of human relationships. I 
lately heard a middle-aged lady say, that the 
name of father had been to her a synonym 
for goodness and wisdom, until a wider ex- 
perience of other family histories had con- 
vinced her that it is not always so. 

For. it is not always so. We must grant 
that at once. One of the great dangers of a 
certain style of thought is tna heedless con- 
fusion of ideals and realities. A true ideal 
may be unattained, but it must be always 
attainable; and the more we sce what any 
relationship ought to be and might be, the 
more readily shall we recognise the deadly 
damage and loss which exists when there is 
not even effort towards fulfilment of its right 
ends. 

That writer of our own day, who has made 
it his special work to glorify the divine 
Fatherhood in heaven, and to dignify its 
human shadow on the earth, has been very 
careful to illustrate the gulf between what 
always should be and what often is. Beside 
George MacDonald’s sweet pictures of fathers 
who are the friends of God, and of their 
children ard His, there is nearly always 
placed a companion picture—often terrible 
in its realism—of those fathers who are the 
friends of evil, and the enemies of their chil- 
dren and of God. And in nearly every case, 
we think he has shown this awful perversion 
to be the result of unbridled passion and 
reckless sensuality in the days ci youth. 

Now those who, deprecating the thought- 
lessness of youth, would seek to screen it 
from temptation, and to restrain its will until 
it has learned self-restraint, are often told that 
they are too solicitous—that the young people 
will settle down all right by-and-by, and 
that even if they form a tew evil habits those 
will drop off in due season, and they will de- 
velop into desirable members of society. The 
wickedness of such reasoning is surely very 
plain, for what can restore the lost innocence 
or bring back the wasted years ? or rescue 
the weaker brethren or sisters who went on 
in the path of destruction while the others 
“turned back in time”? But the argument 
is as futile as it is mischievous. You do not 
get fair flowers from frost-bitten buds. New 
buds may come out and blossom late and 
feebly, but, at best, the tree is poor compared 
with what it might have been. Even when 
the Spirit of God enters into a prodigal, and 
renews him, it does not renew his past ; and 


They | 





no change short of this is a change for the 
better at all, but a simple change of evils, | 


same disease. The arbitrary family tyrant, 
the irritable, unreasonable father who is not 
a righteous terror to evildoers, but to his 
whole household, the insatiable miser who 
sacrifices all that makes life worth living to 
his greed for gold, are but the natural out- 
growth of the reckless, self-willed youth, 
who “sowed his wild oats” and made plea- 
sure his god, and steadily worshipped it under 
one or another of its proteanforms. 

Oh, how often one hears the sad i:alf-sneer, 
half-boast of the undutiful son (who, alas, has 
little cause to be dutiful), as he resents some 
check put on his extravagance or indolence. 
“Father had his own day; and, indeed, 
people say he was quite the right sort of 
jolly young fellow then, though one might 
not think so now, since he’s grown so glum 
and close-fisted.” Ah, my young man, that 
simply means that you don’t like the later 
development of your own beginning. Let 
such an one beware not to emulate the sort 
of admiration his father won in his youth, 
while he. regards that father’s age with a 
strange feeling which, if analysed, would 
resolve itself into fear, dislike, and contempt. 
iow awful that looks when plainly written 
down! What dreadful reverse to the 
right filial regard of love, attachment, and 
reverence ! 

The law of the land, acting in the interests 
of social morality and safety, has decided 
that there are certainly parents who are 
not to be trusted with their own children. 
Hence the necessary foundation of indus- 
trial and reformatory schools, unsatisfactory 
experiments as they are generally con- 
sidered to be. But the law can only take 
cognisance of the coarser and more palpable 
forms of crime, it cannot touch the roots of 
sin whence crime grows; hence, while it can 
rescue the children of the professional thief, 
or of the dissolute woman, or of the habitual 
drunkard who leaves them without proper 
guardianship, it can do nothing for the 
offspring of the reckless and even fraudulent 
speculator who ruins thousands, or of the 


a 


libertine whose whole household arrange- 
ments are impure to the very core. Nobody 


who knows much of society will deny that 
there are children in the houses of mil- 
lionaires, who are at least as far removed 
from all direct good influence as is the 
veriest outcast of a London slum. Nay, 
for these there are no “ missions,” and they 
must be often tempted to doubt the sin- 
cerity of all religion, when they see how 
many of its professors are inclined to gloss 



























over sins, when gilded by wealth and posi- 
tion, which they condemn and attack when 
associated with poverty and low estate. 

And yet, at this time, when the doctrine 
of the law of heredity—if rashly and thought- 
lessly held—is leading some to conclusions 
not unlike that of the proverb quoted by 
Ezekiel: “The fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
and the children’s teeth are set on edge,” it 
may be worth while to mention that the 
evidence of many people of wide experi- 
ence goes to practically confirm the merciful 
“word of the Lord” given forth by His 
prophet in contradiction of the curse. I 
have heard an aged gentleman, who had 
lived all his life in one community, and who 
hadspecial opportunities of insight into family 
histories, declare that two or three of the 
best men he knew were sons of thoroughly 
and openly bad men. “The man whose 
word and deed I can most implicitly trust 
in all the world,” said he, “is the son of a 
convict in —— gaol.” I can say the same 
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of my own observations; I have known one | 


whose whole history, could it be written, 


would add anotuer name to the list of saints, | 


and who, by simple godliness and self-sacri- 
fice, cut for himself the gordian knot of some 
of the most perplexing problems which 
agonise humanity, and harass legislation and 
philanthropy. Yet he was the son of one of 
the vilest of men; his father might have 
sat for the original of some of George M 
Donald’s terrible lords, nor was his mother 
anything more than a weak, ruined woman, 
and his youth had been surrounded by ne- 
glect and injustice. Men such as these do 
indeed “honour their fathers” in the only 
way possible to them, saving the miserable 
parents from the last and crowning sin of 
conducing to the damnation of their own 
children, taking the ruined lives, which 
have so utterly failed them for shelter and 
guidance, and building them up into beacons 
to warn from the rocks where they were split. 
Behind the earthly fatherhood there ever 
lies the divine, and where our parents fail 
us there God is ready to take us up. 

And yet, on the other hand, let us beware 
of thinking that the evil of those fathers’ 
lives redounded after all to the glory of God, 
and thus fall into a form of the mistake 
which St. Paul deplored. The evil of such 
lives, so far as it goes, remains evil utterly, 
and works only evil. Its shadow lay on 
their sons’ influence, causing many to offend 
by mistrusting them or by whispering over 
the old dark story. It lessened their sons’ 
power by employing on inner conflicts the 
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strength which might have been turned 
against outer evils. It made those sons 
often sad and diflident when they might 
have been glad and sure. It gave them 
weakened constitutions, cutting off the entail 
of the splendid physique which the fathers 
had enjoyed and abused, and so it shortened 
their useful lives. No, the evil was only 
evil ; the good that came, did not come out of 
it, but rather came down upon it and extin- 
guished it. 

But let us turn from this sad aspect of 
fatherhood, though it calls loudly for the 
consideration of those who think they may 
take their fling for a while, and then make a 
pause, and find little harm done. Let us 
rather consider fatherhood with all its bless- 
ings and trials, its temptations and difficul- 
ties, as it is found in millions of homes over 
this broad earth. 

Is it wise for young men to grow impatient 
of the counsel and control of a good father ? 
He is much more likely to be right than they 
are, since he has already been over a bit of 
the way which is still to them untried. Even 
when young people cannot help thinking 
their parents unreasonable in their commands 
or restrictions, they should not rebel. We 
are bound to obey our parents “in the Lord ;” 
that is, whenever their law does not Jead us 
to the transgression of some higher law 
given by God the Father to all His children ; 
and it is generally the case that the parental 
laws which excite most discontent are laws 
which only restrain from more than doubtful 
good. Young people should realise that no 
insult, but rather honour, is shown them by 
any such restrictions. It is young, thorough- 
bred horses, and not donkeys or mules who 
need restraint, and who are considered 
worthy to receive it! By obedience alone is 
the will disciplined into self-command, and 
only he who has learned to obey can ever 
know how to rule. 

Besides, you young men who are so fond 
of demanding “fair play,” remember that it 
is only fair that those who are, at bottom, 
responsible for you, should have rights over 
you. I knew a lad years ago who, when he 
left home, spurned his father’s suggestion 
that he should seek another home in the 
shelter of a friendly family. He thought he 
was quite able to take care of himself, and 
so he would go into lonely lodgings where he 
was speedily surrounded by influences and 
associates from which it cost his father nearly 
two hundred poundsin cash (we say nothing 
of heart-break !) to extricate him. Was that 
fair? As longas you expect help from your 
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parents, they have a right to command you, | and inclinations deserve the utmost consider- 


unless their commands are of such a nature 
that you feel you must even surrender their 
help rather than obey them. (And we have 
seen there are sad instances in life in which 
the voice of Christ must still be heard say- 
ing, “ He that loveth father or mother more 
than Me is not worthy of Me,” and, “There 
is no man that hath left house, or brethren, 
or sisters, or mother, or father, or children, 
or lands, for My sake and the gospel’s sake, 
but he shall receive a hundredfold now in 
this time . . . with persecutions, and in the 
world to come eternal life.”) 

But there are far more numerous sad cases 
of a widely different sort, where children 
think themselves set free from all attention 
to their parents’ wishes, because an unfor- 
tunate social state has made them too early 
independent of parental support. Let them 
look on the reverse side of such a theory of 
life. Let them ask themselves what they 
would think if, when ill, broken down, or dis- 
graced, they turned to the aged father or the 
widowed mother, to be coldly sent away 
with the words: “ You have no claim on me 


for I do not keep you.” While, thus, in| 
the bottom of their hearts, they hold their | 


parents to be, in some sense, still responsible 
for them, let them remember that responsi- 
bility must always carry rights. 

All this does not mean that the young 
people are not to express their wishes 
in any matter. It does not even mean that 
they are always to give up those wishes, but 
only that they are to keep them in abeyance. 
Time will but test them, and if they are com- 
mendable, time and patient surrender will 
only strengthen them to bear their best fruit 
in due season. As John Ruskin beautifully 
says, “ You must be doubly submissive : first 
in your own will and purpose to the law of 
Christ ; then in the carrying out of your 
purpose, to the pleasure and orders of the 
persons whom He has given you for superiors. 
And you are not to submit to them sullenly, 
but joyfully and heartily ; keeping, never- 
theless, your own purpose clear, so soon as 
it becomes proper for you to carry it out.” 

You will earn lawful and happy freedom 
only by such submission. The more honestly 
anxious you show yourself to conform to 
your parents’ will concerning you, the more 
inclined will they be to feel that your wishes 


ation. In a word, a young man cannot be 
too considerate of his father’s views, nor too 
| frank respecting his own. We believe that 
among loyal and dutiful youth, there is much 
wasted self-suppression and sacrifice; the 
parents do not know that their children 
have not got what they want, nor all they 
want. This failure in frankness may even 
lead to mistakes on the part of their parents 
which will have wasteful or pernicious re- 
sults. A father looks anxiously out into 
the world for his boy’s sake. He wants to 
secure him from evil and for good ; but the 
mists of increasing change are over every- 
thing that is mortal. Since the good father’s 
own day, the tides of temptation have receded 
from one shore of circumstance and advanced 
upon another. Perhaps, where he stood 
secure, his son could now only stand amid 
the buffettings of perplexity and besetment. 
His son does not think of this, and he keeps 
silence, and the father never dreams of the 
struggle the lad has, or of the sharp corners 
he is obliged to turn. This is wrong, it is 
not treating his father as the father would 
like to be treated. If he fall away and his 
father come subsequently to learn the truth, 
that father’s heart will suffer the sharpest 
pang that love can feel—the bitter conscious- 
| ness of having ignorantly contributed to the 
downfall of the beloved one. If he struggle 
safely through, his safety will be a precedent 
for the endangering other lads who may 
have weaker moral fibre than he, or, what is 
more likely to be the case, who may happen to 
miss some interposing providence which just 
helped him through! Let us all seek to be 
true, and absolutely study how to be frank. 
All goodness and all good things in this 
world are served by truth, and hindered by 
falsehood. All evil things and evil people 
shun the truth and seek shelter in lies. 
Let a young man trust only those friends and 
that kindness which insist upon and conduce 
to his candour with his father. Let him 
never degrade his mother or sister by tempt- 
ing them into any evasion or concealment 
from his father for his sake. For, indeed, 
frankness may be said to be the special duty 
and beauty of the filial relation. As John 
Ruskin forcibly puts it: “A young man 
will have the devil for his confessor, if he 
does not have his father or his friend.” 
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SEEN FACTS, AND THEIR UNSEEN FORCES. 


By T. STARR KING. 


N OST persons, doubtless, if you placed 

before them a paving-stone and a slip 
of paper with some writing on it, would not 
hesitate to say that there was as much more 
substance in the rock than in the paper as 
there was heaviness. Yet they might make a 
great mistake. Suppose that the slip of 
paper contains the sentence, “God is love;” 
or, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self;” or “All men have moral rights by 
reason of heavenly parentage,” then the paper 
represents more force and substance than the 
stone. Heaven and earth may pass away, but 
such words can never die out or become less 
real, 

The word “substance ” means that which 
stands under and supports anything else. 


? 


Whatever then creates, upholds, classifies | 


anything which our senses behold, though 
we cannot handle, see, taste, or smell it, is 
more substantial than the object itself. In 
this way the soul, which vivifies, moves, and 
supports the body, is a more potent substance 
than the hard bones and heavy flesh which it 
vitalizes. A ten-pound weight falling on 
your head affects you unpleasantly as sub- 
stance, much more so than a leaf of the New 
Testament, if dropped in the same direction ; 
but there is a way in which a page of the 
New Testament may fall upon a nation and 
split it, or infuse itself into its bulk and give 
it strength and permanence. We should be 
careful, therefore, what test we adopt in order 
to decide the relative stability of things. 
There is a very general tendency to deny 
that ideal forces have any practical power. 
But there have been several thinkers whose 
scepticism has an opposite direction. “We 
cannot,” they say, “ attribute external reality 
to the sensations we feel.” We need not 
wonder that this theory has failed to con- 
vince the unmetaphysical common-sense of 
people that a stone post is merely a stubborn 


thought, and that the bite of a dog is nothing | 


but an acquaintance with a pugnacious, four- 
footed conception. When a man falls down- 
stairs it is not easy to convince him that his 
thought simply tumbles along an inclined 
series of perceptions and comes to a conclu- 
sion that breaks his head; least of all, can 
you induce a man to believe that the scold- 
ing of his wife is nothing but the buzzing of 


his own waspish thoughts, and her use of his | 
purse only the loss of some golden fancies | 


I, 


from his memory. We are all safe against 
such idealism as Bishop Berkeley reasoned 
| out so logically. Byron’s refutation of it is 
| neat and witty :— 

** When Bishop Berkeley says there is no matter, 

It is no matter what Bishop Berkeley says.” 

And yet, by more satisfactory evidence 
| than that which the idealists propose, we are 
| warned against confounding the conception 
| of substance with matter, and confining it to 
| things we can see and grasp. Science steps 
| in and shows us that the physical system of 
| things leans on spirit. We talk of the world 
| of matter, but there is no such world. Every- 
thing about us is a mixture or marriage of 
| matter and spirit. A world of matter simply 
| would be a huge heap of sandy atoms or an 
infinite continent of stagnant vapour. There 
would be no motion, no force, no form, no 
order, no beauty, in the universe as it now 
is; organization meets us at every step and 
wherever we look ; organization implies spirit 
—something that rules, disposes, penetrates, 
and vivifies matter. 

See what a sermon Astronomy preaches as 
|to the substantial power of invisible things. 
| If the visible universe is so stupendous, what 
shall we think of the unseen force and vitality 
in whose arms all its splendours rest? It is 
no gigantic Atlas, as the Greeks fancied, that 
upholds the celestial sphere ; all the constel- 
lations are kept from falling by an impalpable 
energy that uses no muscles and no masonry. 
The ancient mathematician, Archimedes, once 
said, “ Give me a foot of ground outside the 
globe to stand upon, and I will make a lever 
| that will lift the world.” The invisible lever 
| of gravitation, however, without any fulerum 
or purchase, does lift the globe, and make it 
waltz too, with its blond lunar partner, twelve 
hundred miles a minute to the music of the 
| sun—ay, and heaves sun and systems and 
| milky-way in majestic cotillions on its ethereal 
| floor. 

You grasp an iron ball, and call it hard ; 
it is not the iron that is hard, but cohesive 
force that packs the particles of metal into 
intense sociability. Let the force abate, and 
the same metal becomes like dust; let it 
disappear, and the ball is a heap of powder 
which your breath scatters in theair. If the 
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cohesive energy in nature should get tired 
and unclench its grasp of matter, our earth 
would instantly go to pieces; so that what 
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we tread on is not material substance, but 
matter braced up by a spiritual substance, for 
which it serves as the form and show. 

All peculiarities of rock and glass, diamond, 
ice, and crystal are due to the working of 
unseen military forces that employ themselves 
under ground—in caverns, beneath rivers, in 
mountain crypts, and through the coldest 
nights, drilling companies of atoms into crys- 
talline battalions and squares, and every ca- 
price of fantastic order. 

When we turn to the vegetable kingdom, 
is not the revelation still more wonderful ? 
The forms which we see grow out of sub- 
stances and are supported by forces which 
we do not see. The stuff out of which all 
vegetable appearances are made is reducible 
to oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen. 
How does it happen that this common stock 
is worked up in such different ways? Why 
is a lily woven out of it in one place and a 
dahlia in another, a grape-vine here, and a 
honeysuckle there—the orange in Italy, the 
palm in Egypt, the olive in Greece, and the 
pine in England? Simply because a subtle 
force of a peculiar kind is at work wherever 
any vegetable structure adorns the ground, 
and takes to itself its favourite robe. We 
have outgrown the charming fancy of the 
Greeks that every tree has its Dryad that 
lives in it, animates it, and dies when the 
tree withers. But we ought, for the truth’s 
sake, to believe that a life-spirit inhabits every 
flower and shrub, and protects it against the 
prowling forces of destruction. Look at a 
full-sized oak, the rooted Leviathan of the 
fields. Judging by your senses and by the 
scales, you would say that the substance of 
the noble tree was its bulk of bark and bough 
and branch and leaves and sap, the cords of 
woody and moist matter that compose it and 

nake it heavy. But really its substance is 
that which makes it an oak, that which weaves 
its bark and glues it to the stem, and wraps 
its rings of fresh wood around the trunk 
every year, and pushes out its boughs and 
clothes its twigs with digestive leaves and 
sucks up nutriment from the soil continually, 
and makes the roots clench the ground with 
their fibrous fingers as a purchase against the 
storm wind, and at iast holds aloft its tons of 
matter against the constant tug and wrath of 
gravitation, and swings its Briarean arms in 
triumph over the globe and in defiance of the 
gale. Were it not for this energetic essence 
that crouches in the acorn and stretches its 
limbs every year, there would be no oak ; 





the matter that clothes it would enjoy its | 


stands up in his sinewy lordliest pride, let 
the pervading life power, and its vassal forces 
that weigh nothing at all, be annihilated, and 
the whole structure would wither in a second 
to inorganic dust. So every gigantic fact in 
nature is the index and vesture of a gigantic 
force. Everything which we call organiza- 
tion that spots the landscape of nature is a 
revelation of secret force that has been wedded 
to matter, and if the spiritual powers that 
have thus domesticated themselves around us 
should be cancelled, the whole planet would 
be a huge desert of Sahara—a black sand-ball 
without a shrub, a grass-blade, or a moss. 

As we rise in the scale of forces towards 
greater subtility the forces become more im- 
portant and eflicient. Water is more inti- 
mately concerned with life than rock, air 
higher in the rank of service than water, 
electric and magnetic agencies more powerful 
than air, and light, the most delicate, is the 
supreme magician of all. Just think how 
much expenditure of mechanical strength is 
necessary to water a city in the hot summer 
months. What pumping and tugging and 
wearisome trudging of horses with the great 
sprinklers over the tedious pavement! But 
see with what beautiful and noiseless force 
nature waters the cities! The sun looks 
steadily on the ocean, and its beams lift lakes 
of water into the air, tossing it up thousands 
of feet with their delicate fingers, and care- 
fully picking every grain of salt from it 
before they let it go. No granite reservoirs 
are needed to hold in the Cochituates and 
Crotons of the atmosphere, but the soft out- 
lines of the clouds hem in the vast weight of 
the upper tides that are to cool the globe, 
and the winds harness themselves as steeds 
to these silken caldrons and hurry them along 
through space, while they disburse their 
rivers of moisture from their great height so 
lightly that seldom a violet is crushed by 
the rudeness with which the stream descends. 

Our conceptions of strength and endurance 
are so associated with visible implements and 
mechanical arrangements that it is hard to 
divorce them, and yet the stream of electric 
fire that splits an ash is not a ponderable 
thing, and the way in which the load-stone 
reaches the ten-pound weight and makes it 
jump is not perceptible. You would think 
the man had pretty good molars that should 
gnaw a spike like a stick of candy, but a 
bottle of innocent-looking hydrogen gas will 
chew up a piece of iron-bar as though it were 
some favourite Cavendish; Mr. Faraday, the 
great chemist, claims to have demonstrated 


stupid slumber ; and when the forest monarch | that each drop of water is the sheath of 
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electric force sufficient to charge eight hun- 
dred thousand Leyden jars. In spite of Maine 
liquor laws, therefore, the most temperate man 
is a pretty hard drinker, for he is compelled 
to slake his thirst with a condensed thunder- 
storm. ‘The difference in power between a 
woman’s scolding and a woman’s tears is ex- 
plained now. Chemistry has put it into for- 
mulas. When a lady scolds a man has to 
face only a few puffs of articulate carbonic 
acid, but her weeping is liquid lightning. 

The prominent lesson of science to men, 
therefore, is faith in the intangible and invi- 
sible. Shall we talk of matter as the great 
reality of the world, the prominent substance ? 
It is nothing but the battle-ground of terrific 
forces. Every particle of matter, the chemist 
tells us, is strained up to its last degree of 
endurance. ‘The glistening bead of dew from 
which the daisy gently nurses its strength, 
and which a sunbeam may dissipate, is the 
globular compromise of antagonistic powers 
that would shake the largest building in their 
unchained rage. And so every atom of matter 
is the slave of imperious masters that never 
let it alone. It is nursed and caressed, next 
bandied about, and soon cuffed and kicked 
by its invisible overseers. Poor atoms! no 
abolition societies will ever free them from 
their bondage, no colonization movement waft 
them to any physical Liberia. For every 
particle of matter is bound by eternal fealty 
to some spiritual lords, to be pinched by one 
and squeezed by another and torn asunder 
by a third; now to be painted by this and 
now blistered by that; now tormented with 
heat and soon chilled with cold; hurried 
from the arctic circle to sweat at the equator, 
and then sent on an errand to the southern 
pole; forced through transmigrations of fish, 
fowl, and flesh; and, if in some corner of 
creation the poor thing finds leisure to die, 
it is searched out and whipped to life again 
and kept in its constant round. 

Thus the stuff that we weigh, handle, and 
tread upon is only the show of invisible sub- 
stances, the facts over which subtle and 
mighty forces rule. 

Next, let us look at ideas as substantial 
things. If the true definition of substance is 
causal and sustaining force, then ideas take 
the first rank as substances, for the whole 


| universe was thought into order and beauty. 
| The word was, “ Let there be light, and there 
| was light.” Nature is the language and im- 
| agery of Divine ideas. A Persian poet said : 
| “ The world is a bud from the power of His 
beauty ; the sun is a spark from the light of 
His wisdom ; the sky is a bubble on the sea 
of His power.” A row of types, as arranged 
by a compositor, not only present to the eye 
certain shapes, colours, and other sensible 
qualities, but also intimate to the mind some 
thought that once arose in a human intellect, 
and which they have been selected to repre- 
sent to others. So all the objects of nature 
constitute a hieroglyphic alphabet, which 
states great truths and sentiments that dwell 
in the Infinite intellect ; with this difference, 
that the objects of nature are created and 
upheld by the idea or sentiment which pos- 
sesses them. They would fall away and dis- 
solve if the eternal truth they represent should 
vanish, just as the body would crumble if the 
soul should leave it. Nota planet that wheels 
its circle around its controlling flame, not a 
sun that pours its blaze upon the black ether, 
not one of all the constellated chandeliers that 
burn in the dome of heaven, not a firmament 
that spots the robe of space with a fringe 
of light, but is a visible statement of a con- 
ception, wish, or purpose in the mind of God, 
from which it was born, and to which alone 
it owes its continuance and form. Jonathan 
Edwards imagined that the Almighty creates 
and upholds the universe, as a reflection on a 
mirror is caused and sustained by the person 
.or object that stands before it. The rays 
fall from the object upon the mirror every 
moment, and the reflection would cease as 
soon as the object should remove; so, he 
conceived, the universe is the continuous 
image of the Creator’s constant thought, and 
would change instantly if the expression of 
His purpose varied, and would fade from space 
if His ideas should be dismissed. The mind 
cannot entertain a more sublime thought than 
this, and we learn from it that the man who 
does not delight in the beauty of the universe, 
and does not receive into his soul some 
impressions of the meaning of nature, has 
no contact with the world of Divine Sub- 
stance, but lives in a vast baby-house of 
| Show. 





TWILIGHT. 


God’s own temple standing 
While light is growing dim, 
In overflowing gladness 
I raise my evening hymn. 


The temple roof is lofty, 
And spacious is the floor, 
The crystal walls far distant 
Nor windows need nor docr. 


The stars mine altar candles, 
And yon pale moon above 
Methinks some white-robed priestess, 
Proclaiming God is love. 


The breezes are my incense, 
The birds my choristers, 

And these tall trees round standing 
My fellow-worshippers. 


O Father, loving Father, 
Who hast this beauty made, 
Who givest us the twilight, 
And evening’s darker shade ; 


Where, after morning’s glory 
And noontide’s heat and power, 
Our over-wearied spirits 
May pause and rest an hour, 


Ere yet the night descending 
Bear life and thought away, 
To fit us in the silence 
For yet another day, 


Give us the eye to see Thee 
In everything we see, 

Give us the ear to hear Thee 
Wherever we may be ; 


That, be it morn or evening, 
High noon or darkest night, 
We, conscious of Thy presence, 
May know that all is right. 
ALFRED CAPEL SHAW. 
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‘*Ere yet the night descending 
Bear life and thought away.” 

















AN APOSTLE OF THE SOUTH SEAS. 


By C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 


F Sgr mend the points of most striking 

interest in my voyages in the South 
Seas, none remain more vividly impressed 
on my memory thun the recollection of some 
of the native teachers in Fiji, Samoa, and 
the Tongan Isles—men who, having been 
the first to cast away their idols, when the 
“good news” of the gospel was first re- 
vealed to them, forthwith devoted their lives 
and their amazing energies to proclaiming 
the glad tidings amongst their heathen and 
cannibal brethren. 

The work done by these men— the 
toils and dangers they have undergone, 
and the amazing amount of good accom- 
plished by their agency—literally seems 
almost incredible to any one hearing of 
this, as a far-away story from the other 
side of the world. You must be on the 
spot, and in company with men who recol- 
lect what was the condition of all these lovely 
isles little more than a quarter of a century 
ago, ere you can fully realise its meaning.* 

Amongst those with whom I was privi- 
leged to become very intimately acquainted 
in Fiji was Joeli Bulu, the native Wesleyan 
chaplain of old King Thakombau and the 
royal family—a noble specimen of a real old 
chief. A stately, stalwart man, of a clear 
brown colour, with long, grey beard, bare- 
footed, and frequently bare - shouldered, 


* In “At Home in Fiji,” “‘A Lady's Cruise in a French 
Man-of-War,” and “Fire Fountains of Hawaii,” I have en- 
deavoured to give a faithful sketch of the contrast between life 
in the South Seas and in the Hawaiian Isles in the first and 
last halves of the nineteenth century. 


simply draped with a long, white linen cloth 
fastened round the waist by heavy folds ot 
native cloth made of paper-mulberry bark. 

He was by birth a Tongan, born in the 
Friendly Isles, and had barely attained to 
manhood when the first teacher of Christianity 
landed there. Young Joeli was filled with 
anger at the stranger who dared to bid the 
people forsake the gods of the land ; yet he 
could not choose but listen, and at night, 
when all the earth was dark, and he looked 
up to heaven and saw the glory of the 
glittering stars, he was filled with an exceed- 
ing longing to reach the beautiful heaven of 
which the preacher had spoken. “I will 
Lotu,” said he (i.e. I will become a Christian) 
“that I may live among the stars.” But as 
yet he knew nothing of the meaning of the 
new religion; only he longed for the good 
land beyond the stars. 

Of course his heathen relatives strongly 
opposed his determination, and at the bid- 
ding of the priests were about to club him, 
which was their short and easy method of 
solving all difficulties! But hearing that 
men in another village had become Christian, 
Joeli went and joined himself to them, and 
as their chief was powerful, Joeli’s family 
were obliged to consent to his wish ; so they 
made a great religious festival, in which, on 
Joeli’s behalf, they formally bade farewell to 
the heathen gods, and gave him up to the 
Lotu. But it was not for some time after 
'this that the full light of Christian truth 
| broke upon his soul, and when it did so it 
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was like the glorious radiance of a tropical | One of his sorest seasons of trial was when 
sunrise, flooding his whole life with light | sent to carry out the work at Nandi, on Viti 
and gladness from above. Levu, the Great Isle, where the heathen were 

In the strength of this great new love | raging furiously, being resolved to drive the 
Joeli sailed to the Fijian Isles, to help the | Lotu out of all the land. The Christians 
white teachers who were then just beginning | assembled together in one town, and the 
to attempt to gain a footing among the| heathen molested them in every possible 
fierce cannibal tribes. Truly appalling were | way, lying in wait on every side. At last 
Joeli’s recollections of the awful scenes which | they assembled in great force, and built a 
day by day, and month after month, he was | war-fence round the town that none might 
compelled to witness ere these wild men /| escape from it. But the angel of deliverance 
became the simple Christians in whose very | came in the form of great storms and rains, 
homes we may now dwell in safety, and| which mattered little to those within the 








where each day begins and ends with devout 
family prayer. 

It was very different in those days. The 
tribes were engaged in ceaseless warfare, and 
day after day the bodies of the slain were 
brought back to the towns, and some were 
cooked in great pits heated with red-hot 
stones, while certain others were merely 
insulted—the village children dragging the 
corpses through the streets or towing them 
in the sea behind their canoes, while singing 
the song of death. One day two tribes 
agreed to make war on a third, which in- 
habited a small isle near the King’s Isle. 
They utterly exterminated all the inhabit- 
ants, and brought back a large war-canoe 
laden with the dead, and their corpses were 
piled on the shore in one great heap. These 
were duly presented to the king by an 
official messenger, for most rigid ceremonial 
was always observed in every detail of life. 
The king announced that he gave them to 
the people, who thereupon rushed to the 
shore, and commenced a wild struggle for 
the best pieces of meat. Women and child- 
ren adding their shrill cries to the general 
uproar, took part in this loathsome contest, 
and the bodies were torn limb from limb ; 
and as the people grew fiercer in their eager- 
ness they fought amongst themselves for 
coveted portions, uttering wild and awful yells. 

Many a time, said Joeli, did the memory 
of that terrible scene, and of many another 
of the same nature, rise to his memory in 
after years, and in his dreams he again be- 
held that struggling crowd and heard their 
deafening shouts, and as he awoke to hear 
the drum that now beat only to call him to 
lead the devotions of his people, he thanked 
God with all his soul for the Lotu, which has 
wrought so amazing a change in that once- 
savage tribe. 

But many a hard contest and many a 
struggle had he to endure ere, little by little, 
the preaching of peace made its way from 
isle to isle. 


shelter of the town, but compelled the enemy 
to retire, whereupon the besieged sallied 
forth and destroyed the war-fences. But 
after a while they were again reduced to 
such straits that starvation seemed imminent. 
Then Joeli determined to take his wife and 
children to Mbua, that they might not die 
of hunger. So they started, making a great 
circuit for fear of the enemy. “But, here 
again,” says Joeli, “the Lord wrought a 
great deliverance for us, for as we were pass- 
ing across an open place, bare of trees and 
of any kind of shelter, a great company of 
heathen warriors were marching by. We 
were full in their sight, and they in ours, but 
they saw us not, though we saw them so 
plainly that we could have counted every 
man of them, and I believe that the Lord 
blinded their eyes, even as He blinded the 
eyes of the Syrian army who were sent to 
kill the prophet in the olden days.” 

So Joeli and his family went on their 
way, and when he had placed them in safety 
he returned to share the dangers of his 
people, and remained with them, till one day, 
when he was absent, the great chief of 
Levuka came and burned the city, and car- 
ried all the people away captive. 

On one occasion he was sent on mission 
work to certain isles, and sailed with other 
teachers in a large, well-manned canoe. They 
had not gone far ere the sky grew threaten- 
ing and black with heavy clouds. Joeli 
proposed to put back, but the majority 
decided to go on. Presently a fierce squall 
rushed down on them with blinding rain. 
Then the men strove to put the canoe about 
and run back, but it was too late. The 
storm intensified in rage; the canoe rolled 
and plunged so violently as to endanger her 
fastenings, and the lives of all were in 
jeopardy. The crew gave themselves up to 
death, and, as the tempest grew fiercer and 
fiercer, and the rain more pitiless, all hope of 
life seemed to be gone. Then, in despair, 
they lowered the great sail, and when they 
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to the others, “Come, let us report ourselves 
to our God. He can save us alive, and if 
we are to die, how can we die better than 
while praying to Him?” So they knelt and 
prayed by turns. 

At the request of Mr. Fison, Stephen the 
Lasakauan afterwards wrote down what he 
remembered of Joeli’s prayer. He prayed, 
“Tf it be Thy will that this be our day of 


rest from our labours, it is well; but if Thou | 
wilt make use of us for yet a little while, | 


then let the storm be a calm, and the waves 
thereof be still. 
strength is with Thee. Come to us, Lord, 
in the midst of the waters as Thou camest to 
Thy disciples in the days of old. The storm 
was raging, but Thou saidst, ‘Be still,’ and 
lo! there was a great calm, for Thou art the 
Almighty One, and all things are obedient 
unto Thee.” 

“When we had said ‘Amen’ to our prayer, 
a great awe fell upon us, for with the ending 
of our prayer the storm also came to an end, 


We are weak, but our | 





aT. is ‘ 
had lashed it securely to the mast, Joeli said | certain everywhere to secure the respect and 


love of the people. 

One of the happiest periods of his life was 
spent at Ono, a beautiful little island, lying 
apart to the south-east of the Fiji group. 
Stranger than fiction is the story of how its 
people first turned to the Lotu. One of 
their canoes had sailed all the way to Lakemba, 
with a present of mats for the great chief, 
and there the crew heard something, but 
very little, concerning the newly-arrived 
white teachers and their worship of the one 
true and living God. 

Thirsting to hear more, they took an 
offering to their heathen priest, and requested 
his aid in seeking this new God. Then they 


| all knelt and bowed with their faces to the 


not growing weaker and ceasing gradually, | 


but suddenly in one moment. And there 
was a great calm. We looked around for 
the wind, but it was gone, and, gazing in 
wonderment at each other’s faces, we sat in 
silence for a long while, until at length George 
the Mbauan cried with a loud voice, 
‘Vekaveka!* now I know the profit of 


ground, while the priest addressed the great 
Unknown God, and presented to him those 
who desired to serve Him. “ But as for me,” 
he said, “I turn my back upon Thee yet for 
awhile. Looking away from Thee I worship 
another god. But do Thou take knowledge 
of these, Thy people, shelter them and do 
them good.” 

Thus strangely was the way prepared for 
the reception of the Lotu. When further 
teaching came, this priest was one of the 
converts, and Ono became one of the very 
earliest and most energetic centres of Chris- 


| tian work. 


true religion!’ ‘The Lord has delivered us,’ | 
said Joeli, ‘let us praise Him for His mar- | 


vellous loving-kindness.’ 
came forth from hearts too full for many 
words.” 


: | 
And our praises 


| work was sadly hindered. 


There was no more wind that day, and all | 
night, even till morning, the canoe lay as | 


steady and quiet as though it had been 
floating on a river, for the waves, which had 
been raging so furiously, went down with the 


ending of the storm. Presently a breeze | 


sprang up, which carried them safely to the 
isle whither they were bound, but they had 
no sooner arrived than the storm set in with 
renewed vigour, and increased to so fierce a 
hurricane that many trees and most of the 
houses fell, but throughout the storm their 
hearts sang praises to God for their wonder- 
ful deliverance. 

Of all the native teachers, few have had 
such varied experience as this grand old 
veteran, who was sent by turns to all parts 
of the group. Full of power and of tact, at 


once wise and gentle, the missionaries knew | 
that they could safely intrust him with any | 
specially difficult work, and that he on 


* An expression of amazement. 


But as years wore on, the teachers, who 
were mostly Tongans—a race proverbial for 
their pride—took upon themselves to rule as 
chiefs and to interfere in the affairs of the 
land, and so much ill-feeling arose, and the 
So the presence 
of a white missionary was deemed essential 
for awhile till order was restored, after which 
Joeli was appointed to the charge of Ono. 

Thither he went in great fear and heaviness 
of heart, expecting that the chiefs would be 
suspicious of him, on account of his being a 
Tongan. But he found his fears were vain, 
and his soul-heaviness was turned into glad- 
some brightness, for the Lord helped him, 
the people loved him, and the work of God 
grew and prospered exceedingly. 

To quote his own words: * “I used to 
think that Ono was a little heaven, and I 
know that there are many graves at Ono 
whence they who lie sleeping there, shall rise 
with joy at the resurrection of the just. 
Never shall I forget the warmth of love 
which the people showed me, and I know 
that hundreds of them are now singing the 
new song of Moses and of the Lamb, and I 
expect that they will come to meet me when 

* Autobiography of Joeli Bulu. 
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my name is called, and lead me to the good 
land of which I used to tell them, for their 
dying words used to make my heart glow 
and burn within me, and if I could tell of 
them all, the account thereof would never be 
finished. I will tell but of two death-bed 
scenes, that you may know how some of 
these people die. 

“Daniel Kepa, as he lay dying, said to 
me, ‘ Every day have I an assurance of the 
pardon of my sins. I know that if my life 
here were to end to-day, I should enter upon 
life eternal in heaven. In the night my soul 
is full of peace, for I found the love of God 
and He helped me. Plain as noonday is it 
to me that my soul is saved, therefore I fear 
not to die, for I know that when my soul is 
parted from my body, I shall live for ever 
with my God, through Jesus Christ my Lord.’ 

“On the morning of his last day, I went 
to him, and he said, ‘I am ready to be gone 
to-day. Near now is my departure from 
this world to the world above. What day is 
this?’ I told him it was the holy day, 
whereupon he said: ‘This Sabbath shall I 
spend in heaven.’ I asked him how he knew 


this, and he said: ‘It is the Lord’s will that 


I go to Him to-day.’ 

“* Has He appeared to you ?’ I asked. 

“« Ves,’ said he, “I see Him now, though 
you cannot. Let your words be few. My 
Lord is here and He calls me away. Look! 
behold the Lord !’ 

“His eyes were fixed, nor did the eyelids 
quiver, and his face lost its look of sickness, 
as gazing upwards, he stretched forth his 
hands and died. 

“Thus went this man of God to heaven, 
and useful to us was his dying ; more useful 
than all his sermons and all his words as a 
class-leader, was the manner of his death, to 
us who remained alive, for therein we saw 
how good a thing is true religion. 

“ Again, there was a man of Ono, Reuben 
by name. I visited him when he was dying, 
and while we were praying he could not rest 
because of his great agony but cried aloud, 
‘Lord Jesus, have pity upon me!’ I asked 
him whether he was sure he would enter 
heaven, and he said, ‘Yes; long ago was I 
sure that my soul lived through faith in 
Jesus,’ and looking on his face as he spoke I 
saw that it was like the face of a man who 
has found a great treasure. 

“Then he commended his children to my 
care. ‘Joeli,’ said he, ‘if you love me take 
pity on my children. Teach them religion, 


that they may thereby know Jesus their 
Saviour.’ 








“Soon after this, he seemed to us to die, 
and his friends gathered together that they 
might kiss him; and great was the wailing 
because of their grief. But presently he 
opened hia eyes and said: ‘ Weep not, weep 
not.’ 

“Then there was a great silence in our 
midst, and the dying man spoke again. 
‘Weep not for me,’ he said; ‘as for me, I 
live. The Lord and His angels are hasten- 
ing to take me with Him. If you love me, 
hold fast to the Lotu. Be earnest in reli- 
gion. Whilst I was in health, I believed 
that which is told us in the Holy Book, and 
there came to me pardon for all my sins. I 
read of heaven in the Bible and believed it. 
Now, this very day shall I look with mine 
eyes upon the things which I believed, though 
I saw them not. Now am I going to possess 
them all.’ 

“¢ Reuben,’ I cried, for my soul was hot 
within me, ‘tell me once again, for my own 
sake, and for the sake of these others, tell 
us whether you now trust the Saviour and 
whether He comforts you ?’ 

“Then he smiled, and his face shone. 
‘Do you see that post, Joeli?’ he asked. 

“Ves,” I said, ‘I see it.’ 

“Do you see it plainly ?’ 

“<*T see it quite plainly,’ I answered, sur- 
prised that he should ask me such questions, 
and fearing that his mind was wandering. 
But he looked earnestly in my face and said : 
‘Joeli, as plainly as you see that post, so 
plainly do I see the Lord. Do you not see 
Him? Look! The house is full of angels! 
My Saviour is hastening me away. Fare- 
well. Great is my love to you.’ And lay- 
ing his hand upon his breast, he raised it 
gently two or three times, and so fell asleep. 
Thus ended his mortal life in this world, but 
angels took the hand of his soul, and led 
him up to heaven. 

“We, with his father, his wife, and his 
friends, heard and saw these things. Our 
souls were filled with joy. It was not tous 
like a day of death, but like the day of a 
feast, as we saw the love of God to him that 
was dead. Our faith in God was made even 
as a burning fire, and we said, ‘There is 
nothing in the world like true religion.’” 

Thus spake as true and faithful a servant 
of the Most High God, as any of those 
prophets and apostles whose stories are re- 
corded in Holy Writ. Faithful to the last, 
this noble Tongan apostle of the Church 
which is in Fiji held unswervingly~-on his 
course, offering to all around him the gift of 
light and love which glorified his own life. 








AND OTHER PAPERS FOR THE CHILDREN’S l 
' SUNDAY EVENINGS. 
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‘By Tux Latg FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL anp LADY ALICIA BLACKWOOD. 


“ Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s business ?””—Luxs ii. 49. 


FIRST EVENING.* 
Opening Hymn: “I love to think that I am young.” 
Lesson: Luke ii. 39—52. 

A™ you “about your Father’s business ?” 

Very likely you would say, “I do not 
know how I can be about my Father's busi- 
ness, I do not know what it means.” See 
what it meant for the Lord Jesus, and then 
you will see what it means for you. When 
He said these words He was in the temple 
“hearing and asking questions.” You are 
going to God’s temple to-day, will you do as 
Jesus did ? Not sit thinking about all sorts 
of things, and watching the people and 
wondering when it will be over ; but really 
hearing and watching to see what your 
heavenly Father will say to you. There is 
sure to be some message from Him to you 
to-day, if you will only listen for it. Do 
you not wonder what it will be ? And will it 
not be a pity if you do not hear it, and miss 
it, because you forget to listen to it? And 
have you not any questions to ask? Not of 
learned doctors, but of Jesus Christ Himself ? 
He who once asked questions in the Jewish 
temple, now answers many a question in His 
own temple. Think what you would like to 
ask Him about, and if they are right ques- 
tions He will answer them. Might you not 
ask Him to-day to tell you how you too can 
be about His Father’s business? When St. 
Paul said, “ Lord, what wilt Thou have me to 
do?” the Lord told him one thing at a time, 
and promised to tell him what else as soon 
as he had done that. Soif you go this day 
to God’s house, and thus do one thing which 
He wants you to do, you are sure (if you 
listen) to hear something else which He wants 
you to do, when you come away. 

You will hear to-day what He did when 
He came away from the temple ; it was not 
anything very grand which you could not 
possibly do, but something in which you 

* An uncompleted fragment. 





may try by His grace to imitate Him every 
day, and yet it was His Father's business. 
Being about any one’s business just means 
doing exactly what they wish to have done 
and doing it for them. See what Jesus did. 
He went down with His parents and came 
to Nazareth and was “subject unto them.” 


OO. . 


Alas! this sentence will never be finished 
by the dear hand who began it. So each 
little reader must think it out by reading 
again and again that Jesus was subject 
“unto them.” It just means doing what 
He was told to do, doing it cheerfully even 
when He did not like doing it at all. It will 
help you so very much all day long, just to 
remember the Lord Jesus did what He was 
told to do, and I am quite sure He means us 
to follow His example in this way. Long 
ago on Mount Sinai the wonderful voice of 
God, with all those lightnings and thunder- 
trumpets that made the little ones in Israel 
tremble and quake, said, “ Honour thy father 
and thy mother.” And that we may be 
sure this was not spoken only to those chil- 
dren, St. Paul says it over again, “Children, 
obey your parents in the Lord, for this is 
right,” and then St. Paul writes over again 
the same fifth command that was written on 
the table of stone. This shows that both 
the Old and New Testament came from one 
mind, one unchanged and holy law, which 
the Lord Jesus obeyed as our example. 

“So”—can you write, “So” dol obey ? 
“So” dol really in “all things” obey my 
father and mother, and of course that means 
all that are in authority over me.” “So” 
I will do what my eldest brother or sister 
wishes and my tutor and governess or nurse. 
“So” I will not sulk over it and get ina 
passion and say “I won't,” and I will not 
think when I am grown upI “can do as I 
like, I shan’t have to obey then.” The com- 
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mand does not say, “Obey till 
twenty-one.” 

“So!” ah “so,” so brightly, 
always, did my dear sister Frances obey. “I 
ean remember hundreds of times she just 
obeyed, doing the very things you have to 
do and don’t like doing. I know girls can’t 
bear darning stockings. I wish you had seen 
how she did it, though not liking it, and the 
last winter of her life she was darning a 
nephew’s socks by post just to help a busy 
mother. 

And boys do not always help their fathers 
cheerfully, hunting through the library for 
some book that is lost, or patiently looking 
through volume after volume for some sen- 
tence father can’t find. And if you have 
fixed to go skating, or a ride on your pony, 
and father wishes you just to go somewhere 
else for him, I wonder if you go off as brightly 
as Frances Ridley Havergal did, instead of 
her gallop on Jessy, or the skating she so 
liked and excelled in. ‘ So,” not when a 
child only but when forty years old, this 
same lovely obedience at home was always 
shown, that even when I have pitied her, she 
said “ Marie, at any cost I obey !” 

“So,” even then when dressed to go a 
call or longing for a little country walk I 
have seen her “obey,” and quietly go and 
take her hat off and not go out at all, just 
like girls and boys have to do sometimes. 
“So” Frances Ridley Havergal has left us 
an example of how she followed the example 
of the Lord Jesus in obeying orders. 

The following lines were written by her 
when quite a child and I think you might 
learn them off and softly say them, when 
you go to God’s temple to listen to the 
wonderful Bible lessons, how the Lord Jesus 
always went about His Father’s business, till 
just as he shed that precious blood without 
which you and I never shall be white as 
snow, He could say, “I have finished the 
work which Thou gavest me to do,” and 
those grand dying words “It is finished ! ” 

MARIA V. G. HAVERGAL. 


you 


so quickly, so 


PRAYER BEFORE CHURCH. 
(By F.R. H. wen A cn.) 


** Lord, I am in thy house of prayer, 
Oh, teach me rightly how to pray ; 
Incline to me thy gracious ear, 
And listen, Lord, to what I say. 


Give me, O Lord, a praying heart, 
And also an attentive ear; 

Help me to choose the better part, 
And teach me thee to love and fear. 
After church— 

Gracious Spirit, listen thou, 

Enter in my willing heart, 

Enter and possess it now, 

Never, Lord, from me depart. 


are | 
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O eternal Three in One, 
Condescend to bend thine ear; 
Help me still towards heaven to run, 
Answer now my humble prayev.’’ 


FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ If Jesus Christ was sent.” 
Lesson : Gen. iii. 1—6. 

How pleasant it would be, dear children, 
if when we meet together for our Sunday 
evening, we could always hear of and read 
about happy people and things. But as 
you know very well that there is so much 
in the world that is not good, alas! that 
it is full of sin, it is not wise to shut our 
eyes to that fact, but it is well, and indeed 
necessary, that we should look at it steadily, 
and see what some of the consequences of sin 
are, that we may strive to avoid it, and pray 
to God more earnestly to keep us from it, 
as our Lord has taught us, “deliver us from 
evil.” 

To begin with, remember that no hearts 
are good, they are all prone to sin. The 
Bible which is God’s own word tells us of 
only One in whom was xo sin. And happily 
He is our friend. 

When young I heard a sermon in which 
was put forth the thought of two Beings 
watching over every one of us, from infancy 
upwards, till the boundary gate ending the 
path of time stays the one or the other. The 
one is Satan, as a roaring lion going about 
seeking whom he may devour; the other, 
Jesus the Saviour, the Shepherd, seeking 
and rescuing the prey from him. It will be 
sad indeed if you are drawn away to be one 
of Satan’s victims, when Jesus is so ready 
and willing to keep you. 

Satan, we are told, is full of hatred and 
was a murderer from the beginning and the 
father of lics. Now can you tell me which 
were the first murders he committed? They 
were of the souls of Adam and Eve. You 
remember also that he committed these mur- 
ders by a lie, and the way was paved for the 
reception of that lie by deceit, and the cau- 
tious insinuation of a doubt upon the truth of 
God. How sad a chain of sin! but now how 
often imitated! How often are lies told to 
hide faults! forgetful that the lie is far worse 
than the fault and never conceals it long, 


| only adding evil to evil. 


Well, Satan first murdered Adam and Eve, 
and that through a lie. Now see how he did 
it. He came to Eve pretending to give her 
advice ; and talking probably about the lovely 
garden in which God had placed her and 
her husband. It would seem that she had in 
turn communicated to him the fact of God’s 
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goodness in allowing them to eat of every 
tree there but one, for Satan appeared to start 
with astonishment, and exclaimed “Yea! hath 
God said ye shall not eat of every tree of 
the garden?” To which Eve replied, “We 
may eat of the fruit of the trees of the 
garden, but of the fruit of the tree which is 
in the midst of the garden, God hath said ye 
shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it 
lest ye die.” 

Oh, this having anything to do with bad 
suggestions was the begmning of her ruin! 
Dear children, see in the first Psalm how we 
are warned against the steps to sin, three 
steps to evil, “walking in the counsel of the 
ungodly, standing in the way of sinners, 
sitting in the seat of the scornful.” 

It scems as if Eve had walked with evil, 
then stood to listen to it, perhaps sat. down 
on the grassy sward to hear more, though 
Eve knew and repeated the command she 
had received from God who made her. She 
should have turned at once from such a ques- 
tion, but she listened, then replied, and now 
the devil saw his opportunity, and with 
feigned interest for her welfare and advance- 
ment, and with pretended indignation at 
God’s restrictions, He boldly uttered the lie 
which she believed and which murdered her. 

“Tn the day that thou eatest thereof thou 
shalt surely die,” was the word of the Lord 
God. 

“Ye shall not surely die,” was the word of 
Satan, the enemy of God and the enemy of 
us all. 

But let us further notice, Satan seldom 
tempts without a promise of some gain. 
Having uttered his lie, he proceeds to accuse 
the Lord God Almighty of undue restric- 
tions, as though depriving Adam and Eve of 
advantages necessary to them. So he con- 
tinues, “For God doth know that in the 
day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall be 
opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing 
good and evil.” 

In His goodness and wisdom, God did not 
wish them to know evil ; for evil can never 
dwell with God ; and He made His beautiful 
Adam and Eve for His own glory, and to 
dwell with Him in perfect innocence and 
purity, and neither to see, nor touch, nor 
know anything about evil. 

But poor Eve, once doubting the truth of 
God’s word, found it easy to believe that there 
might be something good in evil. 

Alas! woe, unutterable woe, soon over- 
took these two once-happy creatures. Their 
loving Creator driven from their hearts, the 
world no longer bloomed with spontaneous 





flowers. Overwhelmed with shame and dis- 
grace, they must soon have deeply deplored 
their sin, but as yet they knew not its depth, 
nor the consequences it would entail. In 
due time two sons, the gifts of God, rejoiced 
their home ; two brothers whose love entwin- 
ing should have been their hope and conso- 
lation. Then it was that “It came to pass 
when they were in the field that Cain rose 
up against Abel his brother and slew him.” 
This was the form of death which Eve first 
saw. And, oh, what a horrible sight for her 
to see! 

In this old story we see how terrible is 
disobedience! How miserable is sin; what 
consequences it brings! It is the same now 
to you as it was to Eve. There is the same 
deceiver still seeking whom he may devour, 
and every time you let him have his way 
with you, and rule you, think how hurt must 
that dear Saviour be who is watching over 
you, and longing to keep you from evil and 
make you good and blessed. Oh, pray to 
Jesus with all your hearts to keep you, and 
pray Him to come and dwell Himself within 
you, to help you as His own children, that 
you may be His for ever. 

ALICIA BLACKWOOD. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “Lord, a little band and lowly.”” 
Lesson: Luke yi. 27—36. 

The subject of our reading last Sunday 
will pave the way for our second lesson on 
the consequences of sin. 

Now there are three especially great sins, 
MURDER, FALSEHOOD, and COVETOUSNESS ; 
and these three branch out again into others 
so small and numerous we cannot count 
them ! 

But it was to restrain us from these, and, 
if possible, put a limit to them, that God 
gave Moses the ten commandments, and de- 
sired the fathers to teach them diligently to 
their children. 

Certainly we cannot suppose a child would 
commit murder, but we do know very well 
that children give way to bad temper, which 
has the spirit of murder in it. 

Again, when God said, “Thou shalt not 
bear false witness against thy neighbour,” 
He meant that command for children, who 
are too apt to get angry and come and tell 
tales of one another, sometimes so eagerly 
and with such excitement that truth is left 
out altogether and false witness comes in. 

And when God said, “Thou shalt not 
covet,” He meant children to be content with 
what they have, and not to wish for what 
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they have not got, nor for what they see 
others have. To covet a playfellow’s things 
is to want to take his pleasures from him, 
and this sin being strengthened leads to very 
bad character. 

Now, as I remarked last Sunday, though 
it is so much more pleasant to have good and 
happy people before our minds, we must not 
overlook those contrary examples which God 
has recorded for our instruction and warning, 
that we may shun their faults and flee from 
those evils which are so sad, but which we 
are so prone to fall into. 

This evening, therefore, we will take up 
the subject of Falsehood. It is a softer word, 
perhaps, for us to utter than what we under- 
stand by it, and, in our language, it is a very 
appropriate one. A false hood, if we separate 
the word, means a covering which is not real; 
it deceives, it is not true; and such cover- 
ings are lies! 

Last Sunday we paused at the awful crime 
of murder which so quickly followed on the 
fall, teaching poor Eve what evil meant. 

Abel was murdered! Who had done this 
deed? There were but few in the world at 
that time, it could easily be found out. 
Would Adam or Eve murder their own good 
son? “Where is Abel, thy brother?” said 
a voice to Cain—a voice which must be 
answered, 

Cain had yielded himself to the murderer 
—and what next? The father of lies now 
prompts him, so he puts on a false hood and 
dares to talk and look quite innocent and 
answer God—“ I know not! Am I my bro- 
ther’s keeper?” Oh, dreadful lie indeed! 
Could God, who made him, be deceived ? 
Unhappy Cain could not hide himself, and the 
Lord said, “ What hast thou done? Thy 
brother’s blood crieth unto me from the 
ground.” 

My dear children, when you have been 
tempted to do what you know to be wrong, 
and are tempted further to try and hide the 
fault with a falsehood, and shame rushes to 
your face, your covering is but _a flimsy false- 
hood, and your guilt is seen through. 

But let me give you one more example. 
You remember that our blessed Lord rose 
from the dead. The priests—who hated Him 
as Cain hated Abel—killed Him, but He rose 
again. 

Could such a great event as this be hid? It 
caused a stir, as well it might, and some of 
the watch came into the city and showed 
unto the chief priests all the things that 
were done. “Hush! hush!” said these wicked 
chief priests, and they told the soldiers to 


| say, “ His disciples came by night and took 
Him away.” 

But did this flimsy falsehood of the San- 
hedrim answer? “Because I live, ye shall 
live also,” is His promise to His disciples, 
and it is our Hope and Our Salvation. It is 
only truth that lives. Lies are always in the 
end found out, and then they bring great 
shame and pain to the unwise folk who put 
their trust in them. 

Now let us direct our thoughts to Covetous- 
ness, the third of those great branches of sin 
as we called them, viz., Murder, Falsehood, 
Covetousness. 

Covetousness is to greatly want something 
which we neither own nor earn nor deserve, 
but we greatly want it and are miserable 
because we have not got it. 

And this bad kind of want seems to be the 
fertile source of many evils. It would be 
hard to say how many sins spring from it, 
and how hateful it must be to God, since He 
has caused it to be mentioned in those lists 
of evil deeds which are several times fe- 
peated, and of which it is said, “They that 
do such things have no inheritance in the 
kingdom of Christ and of God.” 

Christ was betrayed to death through 
covetousness, the covetousness of Judas. A 
great sum of money was offered to Judas, 
more than he could earn in a long time, and 
he could have it by wicked means; and the 
money made him think nothing of the 
means. He must have it. When this sin 
enters in, it leads us we know not where, 
nor to what lengths of wickedness! Pray 
God to strengthen you against covetousness. 

In different degrees, it is a particularly 
common sin, and one that children, also, are 
very prone to commit. The longing for toys 
or books which are not yours often leads to 
envy towards those who possess them, and 
envy leads to hatred, or dislike, to use a 
milder term, and sometimes to deeds of 
mischief and malice. 

Let us take the example of Achan. 

A command had been given to the Israel- 
ites that all the silver, and gold, and vessels 
of brass and iron, at a town called Jericho, 
were to be consecrated unto the Lord: and 
be brought into the treasury of the Lord. 

This was the command, and it is greatly 
to be wondered at that any one should have 
dared to disobey the order. 

But Achan coveted, and he took the things 
he coveted, and hid them well, for he buried 
them in the earth under his tent, and no 
man knew it. But “The eyes of the Lord 
are in every place beholding the evil and the 
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good,” and His eye was upon Achan when he 
buried his gold. 

No doubt Achan said, “ No one knows 
I took these things.” But Satan was a 
“murderer from the beginning and the father 
of lies.” 

And the Lord said to Joshua, “ Up, sanc- 
tify the people. There is an accursed thing in 
the midst of thee, O Israel.” And Achan, the 
son of Carmi, was taken. Oh, how he must 
have trembled, and wished he had not done 
that wicked thing! For now all Israel knew 
it, and all were against him. And Joshua 
said to Achan, “Give glory to the Lord God 
of Israel, and make confession unto Him ; 
and tell me now what hast thou done ; hide 
it not from me.” 

And Achan answered Joshua, and said, 
“ Indeed I have sinned against the Lord God 
of Israel. When I saw among the spoils a 
goodly Babylonish garment, and two hundred 
shekels of silver, and a wedge of gold, then I 
coveted them, and took them.” 

Remember this, my dear children, your 
young hearts should be clear like glass, to 
be seen through; then you can praise God in 
your little hymns with joy, and sleep in peace 
under the shadow of His almighty wing. 
ALICIA BLACKWOOD. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ God is love, His mercy brightens. 
Lesson: John xviii. 1—14. 

After the dark and sorrowful records 
which have occupied our thoughts lately, 
and which God has seen it good to give to 
us as a warning, you will, I am sure, gladly 
turn to the brighter picture of “God our 
Saviour.” 

When Adam sinned he hid from God, and 
feared to hear His voice. Oh, what a mercy 
it was that God did not hide from Adam, and 
leave him to that misery he had brought 
upon himself! Strong compassion moved 
their great Creator; He loved the man and 
the woman whom He had made ; and drove 
them from Paradise in sorrow and in shame, 
to lead them in new paths of hope and re- 
storation! A Saviour should come. Thus, 
in the hour of their condemnation, Adam 
and Eve were still upheld by Divine love 
and mercy; so, hope and promise were min- 
gled with their misery. 

In our late readings we noticed one es- 
pecial point, namely, the certainty of God’s 
word coming to pass. And the blessings 
promised, and which will be the portion of 
all who love and obey God, can no more fail 
than His judgments. 





And tell me, dear children, has that pro- 
mise failed ? Has the Saviour come ? 

“And there were in the same country 
shepherds abiding in the field, keeping watch 
over their flocks by night. And lo! the 
angel of the Lord came upon them, and the 
glory of the Lord shone round about them, 
and they were sore afraid. And the angel 
said unto them, Fear not; for behold i 
bring you good tidings of great joy which 
shall be to all people. For unto you is born 
this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord. . . . Ye shall find 
the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes lying 
ina manger. And suddenly there was with 
the Angel a multitude of the heavenly host, 
praising God, and saying, Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
towards men.” 

Now let us look at what Jesus did for us, 
for He is our great example. Adam and 
Eve, as we have seen, brought death into the 
world by their disobedience ; Jesus brought 
life back into the world by His obedience. 
Adam forsook the will of God; Jesus said, 
“Lo! I come to do thy will, O God!” And 
this will of God, Jesus fulfilled in every 
point, from His childhood to His death upon 
the cross; and as a child He came into 
this world. And what a lovely child He 
must have been, “ filled with wisdom; and 
the grace of God was upon Him!” Then 
we read that when He was twelve years old 
He was found in the Temple at Jerusalem, 
in the midst of the doctors, both hearing them 
and asking them questions ; and when His 
mother said how sorrowiully they had 
sought Him, He replied, “ How is it that ye 
sought me? Wist ye not, or knew ye not, 
that I must be about my Father’s business?” 

Having been a child Himself, see how kind 
He was to little children. “Forbid them 
not,” said He to His disciples ; “ suffer little 
children to come unto me. And He took 
them up in His arms, laid His hands upon 
them, and blessed them.” 

Then see how the lame, and the blind, 
and the deaf and the dumb, the sick and the 
afflicted—all had a share in His compassion. 
He knew that these suficrings had been 
brought into the world by Adam’s sin, and 
He had come to put away that sin. 

I told you that Jesus could be found in 
the prophecies ; all this was there foretold 
and promised in Him. “He will come and 
save you. Then the eyes of the blind 
shall be opened, the deaf shall hear, the lame 
walk, the dumb speak.” It was so. He 
healed them all. ‘The poor weeping ones 
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who had lost their son, their daughter, all 
found help in Him. “Weep not” was ever 
on His lips. He knew what suffering was, 
for being Jesus, the Son of God, He knew 
what He Himself would suffer, for us, for 
you and me, and often spoke of it before- 
hand. In all He did it was His Father’s will 


that guided him. You remember when He | 


had been talking with a woman belonging to 
the city of Samaria, while His disciples, who 
knew how tired He was, had gone to buy 
food ; on their return, begging Him to eat, 
he said, “I have meat to eat that ye know 
not of ; my meat is to do the will of Him that 
sent me, and to finish His work.” This He 
repeated on another occasion: “I came 
down from heaven not to do mine own will, 
but the will of Him that sent me;” and 
what was that will? It was to give life to 
all whom God had given Him, and to raise 
them up again at the last day! In other 
words, He came to destroy Satan’s work of 
death, and bring again life and immortality 
to light. 

But above all, we see His love to us in His 
death for us, and how He clung to the 
Father’s will in the greatest agony and suf- 
fering. He never gave way ; He fulfilled it 
all. “Father, not my will but Thine be 
done.” He was no Cain or Achan, He was 
full of the spirit of God, which is love and 
mercy and pity and long-suffering ; and He 
has gone to heaven to give these dear gifts 
to us; that the mind that was in Jesus may 
grow in us also, the same mind that was in 
Him as a child. 

That is the way which God appointed, and 
it is the only way ; and since it is His way, 
take care and try to goinit. It is a way of 
living, this way of Jesus. As the Bible calls 
it, a living way. Say, “I will follow Him, 
and try to glorify Him in all I do;” and let 
this be your song :— 


“Tl praise Him in life, I’ll praise Him in death, 
T’ll praise Him as long as He lendeth me breath, 
And say when the death dews lie cold on my brow, 
If ever I loy’d thee, my Jesus, ’tis now.” 


ALICIA BLACKWOOD. 


FIFTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Brightly gleam our banners.’ 
Lesson: Heb, xii. 1—14 


’ 


This evening let us think of the two paths 
by which we may go through life. 

Jesus tells us about these two paths and 
guides us — “Enter ye in at the strait 
gate: for wide is the gate and broad is the 
way that leadeth to destruction, and many 
there be that go in thereat; because strait 


is the gate and narrow is the way which 
leadeth unto life, and few there be that find 
it.” 
We have seen the evil of listening to Satan. 
|The broad road is his, so we know where 
| he leads, 
| Now, two paths, dear children, are set 
before you. In which path are you walking? 
That is the question. Is it in the one where 
Jesus walks, where love guides you to obe- 
dience? You find itso difficult at times that 
you run away to seek the other road, where 
so many go, and do not listen to the 
tender voice, “This is the way ; walk ye in 
it. I am the way, the truth, and the life.” 
No doubt the narrow path is often difficult. 

But is the path where Jesus leads so very 
hard? Has it no joys? 

If I relate to you a happy experience given 
me some years ago, I think it will serve in 
some measure to illustrate what I have said 
about the path to heaven. 

Being in Wales, a splendid view was pro- 
mised if we could climb a heavy hill, at the 
summit of which is a tableland giving a mag- 
nificent panorama of great extent, for the 
hill being very high and flat at the top en- 
| abled one to see the country as far as the eye 
could reach, excepting where mountains inter- 
cepted the distance; but they, of course, 
added to the beauty of the scenery, dovetail- 
ing into one another till lost in atmosphere, 
while between them wandered a lovely river, 
hiding itself here and there only to look 
more brilliant in its silvery course when it 
reappeared, brightening the shadowed spots. 
We naturally wished to see this view from 
such a description, and, the day being fairly 
fine, we started. In about half-an-hour or so, 
however, distant clouds seemed rising, threat 
ening a storm which might end our day’s 
pleasure. Nevertheless on we went, hoping 
that as part of the sky still kept its clearness 
the storm, should it overtake us, would soon 
pass and we might finally accomplish our 
desire. 

The hill was very steep and our path be- 
/came both rugged and difficult, meanwhile 
| the clouds seemed gathering darkness. Should 
| we go on, or should we return? Our hope- 
ful piece of sky kept still hopeful, so on we 
went, and on came the clouds, and large 
drops of rain began to fall. 

Now you know that if you take a road 
winding round a hill you see but one side 
at a time of the sky, and only by advancing 
perceive what is coming, whether worse or 
better. Still persevere was our watchword, for 
though our bright prospect was now hidden 
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by the part of the hill we were climbing, we 
imagined it would still be clear, and hope 
buoyed us up and faith helped us on. Just 
now as we turned a projecting point, what 
should we see unexpectedly but a shed which 
jooked large enough to hold a good many 
people ; and presently two merry little heads 
peeped out from the doorway. “ Why here 
is a dwelling-place,” we said, and this sight 
encouraged us to quicken our scramble over 
the stones, to get the shelter which we began 
to need. A little boy of about eight years 
old and his younger sister were the inmates 
of asmall but tidy room, which contained a 
three-legged milking-stool, an old rush-seated 
chair, and a very worm-eaten table in front 
ef which was placed ashort old bench. The 
children gave us a most cheerful welcome 
and quickly wiped the furniture with their 
pinafores for us to sit down. Attached to 
this single room was a cattle-shed, and this 
had given us the idea of the building being 
of large dimensions. 

* Are you alone here ?” we asked. 

“Oh yes, all day, ma’am, till father comes 
to milk; we watch the cows and take the 
pennies.” 

“What pennies ?” 

“Oh, everybody pays a penny to go up 
there ; there’s a gate to go through if you 
please ; father has to pay the landlord, so he 
says folks ought to pay him.” 

This was certainly not a heavy tax for 
such results, no one could complain, espe- 
cially when a timely shelter from the storm 
was also provided, and indeed to us was 
most welcome, for the rain was now coming 
down heavily. 

While resting and being refreshed, we 
amused ourselves with the children, whom 
we found to be intelligent and well in- 
structed, for there were more brothers and 
sisters, and they took weekly turns about, 
so that each might also attend school, and 
learn to read and write. 

We waited patiently till the rain was 
nearly over and then continued our journey, 
which from this time was much easier, as 
the penny tax had no doubt contributed to 
the better clearing of the path, and though 
here and there thorns and brambles tried to 
intercept us the great difficulties were over 
and we soon reached the top. Here, how 
shall I describe the scenery, that in a few 
minutes burst upon our sight? The “hope- 
ful” sky had not deceived us, it was more 
radiant than ever, and lo! the very rain 
and mist from which we had fled, now con- 
tributed to make our view splendid indeed ! 





The sun was released from a veil of cloud 
and one great circle of prismatic colours 
spread itself over half the scene, which, lovely 
in and by itself, was indeed enhanced by 
such a frame. How it cheered us to think of 
the promise, “I do set my bow in the clouds, 
and it shall be for a token of a covenant 
between me and the earth.” A circle like 
it we had never before beheld ; to our sight its 
perfection was interrupted only by the land 
on which we stood; whether it was really 
complete we could not say, but it was grand 
enough to startle us all with its magnificence. 

Now let me apply this. You are on your 
journey heavenward, we will hope you have 
made it your choice. A glorious prospect is 
set before you ; soit was with us. Difficulties 
will meet you continually, for the great enemy 
will always be trying to make you do wrong 
and turn back; but have you no courage ? 
Your guiding star is there. His truth shall 
be your shield and buckler. Does some 
great temptation try to catch you? oh, re- 
member the “name of the Lord is a strong 
tower, the righteous runneth into it and is 
safe.” Has some one accused you unjustly % 


was not Christ accused unjustly? Well, He - 


shall cover thee with His feathers, and under 
His wings shalt ‘thou trust. Perhaps some 
evil wish, or some passion may rise up in 
your mind. Hark! and you will hear King 
David’s voice, “ Keep back thy servant from 
presumptuous sins, let them nothave dominion 
over me!” Oh, let “Persevere” be your watch- 
word as it was ours; you will find many a 
“cottage ” of shelter and refreshment on your 
way, and let this thought comfort you, that 
every stone of difficulty overcome makes 
every coming one more easy. And how will 
it be when the end is reached ? when heaven 
itself will burst upon your sight, that 
“home ” of the Saviour who leads you there? 
Ah! who can answer that? for it hath not 
entered into the heart of man to conceive 
the things which God hath prepared for them 
that love Him. 

In our country walk by which I tried to 
illustrate this path, what did we find, what 
was our crown of reward, when all our diffi- 
culties were passed and the summit reached ! 
A beauty far surpassing all our imaginations. 
And so it will be to those who reach the 
heavenly goal. With the Queen of Sheba, 
surely all will exclaim, “ Behold, the half was 
not told me.” Oh, dear children, walk in 
this path of life which Jesus will show you, 
for in His presence is fulness of joy, and at 
His right hand are pleasures for evermore. 

ALICIA BLACKWOOD. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
A MOVE IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 


(THOSE who have been fighing the battle of the 

tramcar men in London, though repulsed for 
the moment there, have helped to win a victory else- 
where. 
sion, the Chairman of a most successful company in 
a great provincial town made up his mind to inves- 
tigate the condition of the men under hischarge. It 
was the same there as in London. The men were 
systematically overworked; their hours were long 
in theory, longer still in practice ; and, to crown all, 
the Chairman found a driver asleep at his post, worn 
out by the labour of a weary week. He was horri- 
fied, and well he might be. Happily, he had not 
degenerated into a dividend-grinding machine, and 
he still had a conscience and some human sympathy. 
He was supported by loyal colleagues, and the share- 
holders were pliable. The result has been that the 
hours of work have been reduced to twelve; that 
Sunday duty has been greatly diminished ; that the 
men have been taken into a kind of partnership and 
will have a share in the profits, and that steps have 
been taken to enable them to provide in an easy but 
systematic way for sickness andold age. The moral 
of the story is, get a good chairman with a heart and 
a backbone, open his eyes, stir up the company 
to practise a wise philanthropy, and you will pro- 
bably find that your company pays its dividend of 
10 or 12 per cent. as regularly as it did before. 


HOW TO STRENGTHEN SOCIALISM. 


The friends of order are often its worst foes. A 
weak magistrate, fond of making speeches, and a few 
officials in the police force who love to be fussing, 
have done more for Socialism in a few days than all 
its accredited leaders and orators in as many months. 
It has become identified with the cause of freedom of 
speech ; it has found a martyr or two to suffer for its 
principles, and has ended by winning a substantial 
victory, the glory of which has been promptly appro- 
priated. Every wise man will devoutly hope that 
those in authority will not show such an utter want 
of sense again; the cause of law and order has to 
pay terribly for such folly. So far as we can under- 
stand the principles of Socialism, we feel little sym- 
pathy for the aims of the movement, though we sor- 
row over the selfishness and the tyranny which have 
goaded so many ill-used victims into attempting a 
cure by desperate remedies. At the same time it is 
with the most absolute alarm that we see some well- 
meaning people advocating that Socialist speakers 
should be suppressed, not because they are guilty of 
obstruction, but because they incite to revolution. 
Surely all experience proves this policy to be fatal. 
An explosive can do little harm if ignited under the 
open sky, andits force is idly spent upon the yielding 


Startled by the facts revealed in that discus- | 


air; but confine it within narrow limits, and the 


| more resistance it finds the more destructive are its 





effects. So it is with all social and political discon- 
tent. Give it free scope, so long as it keeps to 
words, and it will do little harm. The healthy force 
of publicity deadens it. Drive it into caves and 
holes and you make it dangerous at once. Revolu- 
tions are not made in the daylight, conspiracy works 
only in the dark. 


LABOURERS AND ALLOTMENTS. 


In the discussion that has been recently going on 
about this question, politicians and economists have 
taken the leading part. ‘There is, however, another 
aspect of the subject which ought not to pass with- 
out notice—the moral influence upon the labourers, 
as an incentive to industry and thrift. In times 
past they have had little enough to save; and their 
scanty savings have too often been embarked in one 
of those bogus benefit clubs which have preyed for so 
long upon the ignorance of the poor. They have 
put all their money into them, just to lose it hope- 
lessly and cruelly when they needed it most. Where 
they have a small plot of land, they have a better 
use for their money, and it grows under their eyes. 
They see the visible results of their industry and 
economy, and are encouraged to go on in the same 
path, while new qualities are developed by the ex- 
perience. A country clergyman said in our hearing 
the other day that the whole of his glebe was let in 
allotments to the labourers of his parish, and that 
during all the recent agricultural depression he had 
not lost a penny, though the land was rented at its 
full value. If a man got into arrears with his pay- 
ment, it was but for a time, and as soon as he was 
able the debt was loyally discharged. As to ways 
and means we say nothing here; this is not the 
place for discussing questions of this kind. The 
honest and self-reliant spirit is the great thing to 
aim at. 


WORKING MEN AND THE SUNDAY QUESTION. 


The Trades Unions Congress has spoken out with 
a distinct voice, and has declared itself opposed to 
opening public libraries, museums, and picture 
galleries on the Sunday. Mr. Broadhurst has more 
than once been charged with misrepresenting the 
views of the working classes upon this question, and 
the decision of the Congress is a special triumph for 
him. The religious element entered but slightly 
into the discussion ; the instinct of self-preservation 
was the strongest force at work upon the minds of 
the delegates, and their verdict was largely to be 
attributed to the fear that the opening of public 
institutions, however desirable in itself, might lead 
to a great development of Sunday labour in which 
they would be the victims. So far as we know, there 
is no reason for supposing that the feelings of the 
delegates are different from those of the men whom 
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they represent. Of course the verdict cannot be 
final, and the question will not be settled till a vote 
has been taken in the various municipalities of the 
country ; the opinion, however, of so powerful and 
important a body must have considerable influence 
in forming the views of other people. 


DRILL IN SCHOOLS. 


On another question debated in the same Congress 
most people will feel but little sympathy with its 
opinion. The delegates passed a vote protesting 
against the system of drilling as practised in the 
schools of the country, and decided to take active 
measures to carry out their views. If their protest 
had been solely against military drill it would have 
been reasonable, and none would have been surprised 
that the leaders of the working classes, looking back 
upon the wicked wars of the past, should have taken 
up a position of hostility against any system which 
tended to add another great nation to the standing 
camps of Europe, and to turn every citizen into a 
soldier, draining the country of its strength and driv- 
ing thousands of its sons to seek peace and freedom 
across the seas. But it was not against military 
drill that their protest seems to have been directed ; 
they did not stop there. And yet ordinary physical 
drill is for boys what dancing is for girls; it teaches 
them to move easily and naturally, while it also 
builds up a sound and vigorous constitution. After 
sitting still for hours at a stretch in the school-room 
it is a relief as welcome as it is wise. What harm it 
can possibly do one cannot see. If properly carried 
out, it might prevent the wild panic which leads to 
many a catastrophe ; it would make men masters of 
their bodies as well as of their minds, and, as an old 
philosopher has said, it would “save the soul from 
playing the coward through the infirmity of the 
body.” 


TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION. 


’ The Rev. Charles Garrett has issued a most 
weighty appeal to the electors of the country on be- 
half of the temperance cause. Of the vital import- 
ance of the question there can be no doubt; there 
can hardly be more that the new Parliament will 
presently be prepared to deal with the problem in a 
very different way from the half-hearted policy that 
has prevailed hitherto. The evils of drink strike at 
the very existence of morality and religion; they 
drain the nation of its wealth; they darken and 
degrade the life of innumerable homes. People who 
care about the well-being of those among whom they 
live are growing desperate. No scheme of licensing 
reform at present suggested may be perfect, but an 
imperfect cure, they will very wisely argue, is better 
than no cure at all. While public feeling is growing 
on the one side, the folly of what is called ‘‘ The 
Trade” seems to be developing on the other. They 
have reduced their share in the political life of the 
nation to a mere calculation of self-interest, and in 
their panic they are attempting to terrorise. It is 


the beginning of the end. Before many years have | 
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passed, let us hope that we shall see the nation re 
solved to be sober as well as free. 


OVERWORK ON THE RAIL. 


The cry of overwork comes from all quarters just 
now, and if Mr. Sutherst in his letter to the Times 
does not exaggerate their grievances, we may expect 
to see a movement among the railway servants of the 
country to diminish their hours of labour. If many 
guards, even under exceptional circumstances, find 
that they are kept at work for ninety and a hundred 
hours in a week ; if a driver is kept upon his engine 
for eighteen or twenty hours at a stretch, we are 
certain to hear more of it. It must end either in a 
revolt or a collision ; the passenger would probably 
prefer the former. Happily the men who suffer are 
strong in numbers and in intelligence; they form 
one of the finest classes in the community; they 
have the remedy in their own hands now, and they 
know it. They could if they chose make it nearly 
impossible for any shareholder or any director of a 
railway company to get a seat in Parliament for half 
the constituencies in the country till their grievances 
are redressed. If they speak with a united voice 
they are certain to get an attentive hearing. The 
countless multitude that travels by rail is not likely 
to allow itself to be endangered by having life and 
limb entrusted to the care of men whose brains are 
worn out and their eyes dim for want of rest. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE REVOCATION OF THE EDICT OF NANTES. 


It is just two hundred years since the Edict of 
Nantes was revoked, and thousands of the men who 
were the very strength of France were driven into 
exile, and compelled to fly from her shores. It was 
a happy day for England when she gave them a 
refuge and a home, as after experience has proved ; 
for a vast amount of our commercial enterprise and 
ingenuity can be traced back to the men whom we 
welcomed in their hour of need. The country that 
banished them suffered for her crime, as she deserved 
to suffer. She lost the wealth which these men 
would have given her; she had no sturdy spirits to 
fight the battle of freedom against the growth of 
oppression and tyranny, and when righteous ven- 
geance came at last a century later, liberty was won 
only with tumult and bloodshed, and the poorest 
kind of liberty after all. The men they exiled 
might have saved France from revolution; who 
knows that they might not have saved her from 
scepticism and unbelief as well, if their pure faith 
had been suffered to utter its protest against the 
corruption and superstition of the reigning Church ? 
The event is hardly one that would naturally suggest 
commemoration, but the Protestants of France seem 
resolved to observe the anniversary, perhaps with 
the intention of marking the contrast between the 
present and the past, between their sufferings then 
and the freedom they now enjoy. If so, well; but 
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let them take to heart the warning given by one of 
their leaders, who complains that his Protestant 
fellow-countrymen dwell too much in the history of 
their past, and forget the present. To do this would 
be a fatal error. Religion, like patriotism, draws 
its inspiration from the past, but cannot live there. 
It must breathe the air of the present, and stretch 
upwards towards the sun. 


THE LABOUR TRADE IN THE PACIFIC, 


The Government of Queensland has done its best 
to make amends for the cruel wrongs suffered by the 
islanders. ‘They have returned the natives who had 
been carried offto their homes, giving to each man 
a valuable present of goods. But the four hundred 
who thus return are not the whole number of those 
who were stolen away. A hundred are dead, and 
there is no return for them. All that the Govern- 
ment can do has been done. A bundle of goods has 
been sent to the relations of each of those who will 
never see home and friends again. These bundles, 
each representing a ‘‘ dead boy,” teach a sad lesson ; 
that if men are allowed to do wrong through the 
weakness or the carelessness of the authorities, the 
very best intentions in the world cannot set matters 
right again. 


RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE IN TURKEY, 


There are some governments that seem absolutely 
incapable of keeping their most solemn promises, and 
human ingenuity has not yet discovered a way of 
binding Turkey to carry out its pledges. Again and 
again Europe has been told that religious liberty 
should be granted to all the subjects of the Porte, 
and that Christians should be protected from all 
injustice and persecution; and yet not a month 
passes without something occurring to show how 
deliberately these pledges are ignored as soon as 
made. ‘The last case of the kind is absolutely scan- 
dalous. A professor at Constantinople embraced 
Christianity with his wife and children. While on 
a visit to his native place, in Asia Minor, he spoke in 
a mission chapel; he also gave readings from the 
New Testament to some of the young men who 
gathered about him. When he returned to Con- 
stantinople with his family and followers, he was at 
once arrested; his wife and children were carried 
off, no one knows where. He and his friends were 
separated, and drafted into different regiments to 
serve inthe army. They were not allowed to claim 
the exemption which their literary calling gave 
them ; they were not allowed to purchase their ex- 
emption, though the law gives this power to every 
conscript. The authorities were bent upon punish- 
ing the whole band for having dared to forsake their 
ancestral faith, and the outrage was not the work of 
mere subordinates but the act of men in the highest 
position. In Syria, persecution is going forward 
and on a larger scale. We shall probably hear of 
fresh iniquities before long. If Turkey appeals to 
our friendship again, as she has done in the past, we 
shall know how to answer her. 
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DUELLING IN GERMANY. 

Duelling has so completely died out among us here 
in England, that we almost forget that the custom 
still prevails in some parts of Europe, and even in a 
sober and civilised country like Germany. How it 
maintains its position there is an enigma ; but though 
we cannot explain it, the factremains. Any one who 
knows the university towns in Germany can remem- 
ber the colours of the various students’ corps, the sole 
end and object of which was the drinking of un- 
limited beer and systematic fighting. The results 
were to be seen in faces literally gashed and seamed 
with scars; and though few deaths occurred, yet 
such calamities were not unknown, while very many 
of the duellists were maimed and mutilated for life 
in the most shocking way. It is said that Bismarck 
helps to keep up the system by his favour and pro- 
tection ; but even if he does shelter the duellist oc- 
casionally from the penalties of the law, that is not 
enough to account for the survival of the practice. 
It is much more probably due to the fact that in 
the schools and colleges there are no games in which 
the bold and strong can work off their energy and 
assert their physical supremacy. The duelling clubs 
at the universities 2re their substitute for rowing, 
cricket, and football. Till they invent athletic games 
of their own or adopt ours, there is little probability 
that they will abandon their existing customs. There 
is one fact worth noting in connection with the sub- 
ject. We are often told that politeness has gone out 
with the duel: that men were less rude when they 
knew that they might have to answer for their 
offences with sword or pistol. How isit with man- 
ners in Germany? Any one who knows the German 
student can answer the question for himself. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
MARTYRS AT UGANDA. 

The missionaries at Uganda have been passing 
through a time of the most intense anxiety, and 
though the peril has rolled by for the moment there 
is no telling when it may not recur. The young 
king Mwanga, who succeeded the famous Mtesa, is 
certainly weak, and apparently fickle. For some 
time he has allowed himself to be swayed by Mu- 
jasi, the captain of the body guard, and Katikiro, 
the most powerful of the native chiefs, who has 
always been bitterly hostile to foreigners and jealous 
of their influence. The storm was some time in 
gathering but the missionaries never realised the 
full peril till it was upon them. They were subjected 
to insult and outrage, and though no harm was done 
to them, three boys belonging to the mission were 
carried off, tortured, and finally burnt alive. Mr. 
Mackay, who writes with the most admirable self- 
restraint and good sense, declares distinctly that the 
persecution was not a religious one, but was due 
to hatred of the English and of the natives who 
followed them. He tells us, however, that the poor 
boys were taunted with their faith, and that during 
their last sufferings they still sang the Christian 
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hymns which they had learnt to love. They at any 
rate died a martyr’s death. This outbreak, so far 
from weakening the cause of Christ in Uganda, has 
strengthened it. Many who had hung back before 
came forward bravely now, ready to suffer the worst. 
New adherents have been won among those most 
hostile till now. Some of those who witnessed the 
death of the boys were so deeply impressed by their 
courage and calmness, that they have come to learn 
the faith that made them strong; and now the little 
church has a hundred actual members, with a number 
of adherents who have not been fully admitted as yet. 
IN 


WOMEN THE MISSION-FIELD. 


In the current number of the Church Missionary 
Intelligencer Mr. R. N. Cust pleads with vigour and 
enthusiasm for an extension of the society’s system, 
and argues that in future women should be welcomed 
to their true place in mission work ; that they should 
be accepted, not merely as teachers and as Bible women, 
but as Evangelists, and on the same footing as men. 
He can point to the wonderful success that has already 
attended their efforts where they have been employed ; 
to the experience and example of many great mis- 
sionary societies in England and in America. There 
are some difficulties, no doubt, but none that cannot 
be surmounted. And as Mr. Cust points out, a 
woman has an influence that is all her own over 
those to whom she appeals. 


STRANGE SUGGESTIONS IN CHINA. 

The advance of missionary enterprise seems to be 
creating considerable apprehension in China, and 
even the antagonism between the “Sect of the 
Heavenly Lord” and the ‘‘ Church of Jesus,” the 
terms used to describe Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants respectively, does not seem to give the fol- 
lowers of Confucius all the comfort they could desire. 
Recently, orthodox China has found a remarkable 
ally in a writer who was brought up in a Christian 
school as the son of Christian parents. He gravely 
proposes that all Chinese Christians should be com- 
pelled to wear a distinctive dress, in order that they 
may be known and shunned, not to say suppressed. 
He knows that the missionaries would resist such a 
law, but points out how strong a case could be made 
out against them. ‘The mandarins, he says, are 
bound to protect the Christians in their districts, but 
how can they know who are Christians and who are 
not, without some such indication? ‘Then, he con- 
tinues, Christians are commanded in the New Testa- 
ment not to be ashamed of their faith before men; 
this would be a simple method for making a public 
confession ; and lastly, he adds, such a course would 
make it impossible for a Christian to live an incon- 
sistent life without being detected. At present scan- 


dals are numerous, and bring disgrace upon the 
Christian profession ; if its followers were to live 
blamelessly, as they would, when aided by a check 
of this kind, the faith of Christ would win great 
honour and glory. 


The man who recommends this 
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policy has evidently studied to some purpose in 
Christian schools; his arguments have one weak 
point: he forgets that by confession of his real 
motives, he has cut the ground from under his feet. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
LORD SHAFTESBURY. 


It is hard to think of England without Lord 
Shaftesbury. For so many years he has been before 
the eyes of men asa typical representative of all that 
is best and noblest in the higher ranks of English 
society ; for so many years he has been a trusted 
leader in every great social and religious crusade, 
that the world will hardly seem the same without 
him. He has done what few men, however illustrious, 
succeed in doing; transformed the associations of the 
name he bore. Henceforth the name of Shaftesbury 
willrecall, not the unscrupulous statesman orthe worse 
than cynical moralist, but the memory of one ,who 
was a philanthropist first and a politician afterwards ; 
of one whose life was as lofty, as unselfish, and pure 
as his teaching, whose charity and affection reached 
right across all the gulfs made by an artificial and 
cruel civilisation. It would be impossible to define 
the limits of his service. There is hardly a class of 
the community that has not received some gift at 
his hands. But he has done most for those who 
suffered most ; for the women and children whom he 
rescued from the grinding slavery of the mill and 
the mine; for the thousands reared in vice and 
misery and shame, whom he drew up out of the depths, 
making an honest and virtuous life possible for them ; 
for the poor, the ignorant, the weak, and the help- 
less ; all those afflicted in mind, body, or estate. All 
these are but some of his debtors. It is the triumph 
of science, we are often told, to have annihilated 
distance. Might not Christian charity make the 
same boast with as much justice? And in all the 
wonderful development of Christian activity and 
enterprise which has characterized the last fifty years, 
among all that devoted band that has been working 
with heart and soul and strength to bring back the 
world to God, there has not been a truer or more 
consecrated labourer than Lord Shaftesbury. Though 
he has ever moved amid the glories of the unseen 
world, he never fell into the error of ignoring the 
stern and awful realities that surround millions of 
our fellow-creatures here on earth. He knew that 
so long as the conditions of their every-day life re- 
mained unchanged, it was a sheer impossibility for 
them to live up to the laws of morality, much less in 
the love and fear of God. And so, while he never 
failed to implore men to accept that gospel which 
was so dear to him, he spent a large portion of his 
time and strength in spreading abroad the visible and 
practical gospel of honest work, healthy homes, and 
freedom from the oppression and avarice of man. 
Happy is the nation that has such men among her 
sons ; happier still the country that knows how to 
honour them by following where they lead. 
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LOVE’S HARVEST. 


By B. L. FARJEON, Avrtuor or “ Brave or Grass,” “Gotpen GRAIN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—FOLLOWING THE TRAIL. 
os AM recalling,” said Philip Raven, “a 


trifling incident which occurred in all 
probability at the very time Peter Lamb was 
passing through the village.” 

“That’s right, sir. Everything seems to 
be turning in my favour. Be as exact as 
you can. You have no idea how much 
depends upon trifles, as you call them.” 

“My memory is fortunately retentive, and 
I pledge myself to the faithfulness of detail. 
Warren Earnshaw and 1 were standing at 
the door of the school-house, conversing. I 
well remember the conversation. He told 
me then that he was oppressed by a serious 
trouble which rendered him fretful and im- 
patient. I remember, too, while 1 was 
speaking somewhat selfishly of myself and 
of my hopes in the future, that he made the 
remark, ‘Who knows what may happen in 
the years to come?’ Yes, yes; it comes 
back to me most wonderfully, almost every 
word of our conversation.” 

“The trouble that Warren Earnshaw 
spoke of,” said the detective, “was the 
robbery of the money which brought ruin 
upon his father. Can you remember any 
other words bearing upon it? Never mind 
if they tell for him or against him. Look 
upon me as the man with a puzzle before 
him, which he’s trying to put together in the 
interest of your friends, and some pieces of 
which are missing.” 

“He told me,” said Philip Raven in a low 
tone, “that it was likely in the future I 
should win love and respect, and that I 
should be more fortunate than he.” 

** Ah, the trouble was weighing heavily 
upon him. Anything more, sir?” 

“Tt was while we were standing at the 


door of the school-house that a man passed | 


us, a stranger in the village, and that I made 
the remark that he was a-sailor. Upon 
which Warren Earnshaw, who had also ob- 
served the stranger, said that some trouble 


seemed to have fallen upon him, and that | 


there were tears in his eyes.” 

“He must have just heard of his mother’s 
death. Anything more?” 

“ Nothing, I think, bearing upon Peter 
Lamb. Perhaps it is as well to mention 
that Mrs. Earnshaw told me quite lately that 
she knew Cobham well.” 

“Was there, most likely, at the very time 
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we're speaking of. Why, of course,” said 
the detective, with a little laugh of pardon- 
able vanity at his own shrewdness, “ she was 
there at the time. That was what took 
Warren Earnshaw to Cobham, to play the 
part of schoolmaster, so that he might be 
near his sweetheart. ‘The puzzle is in a fair 
way of being satisfactorily put together. I 
take it, sir, though we have barely men- 
tioned Paul Cumberland’s name ”—and here 
the detective gave Philip Raven a shrewd 
look—“that we have both borne him in 
mind through all our conversation.” 

“Tea; 

“So, when I find out, as I do within four- 
and-twenty hours after I accepted the com- 
mission you gave me, that Paul Cumberland 
and Peter Lamb are upon intimate terms, I 
naturally want to know the reason why. 
And when I want to know, sir, I generally 
get to know. So I strike up an intimacy 
with Peter Lamb, and learn a lot about 
Paul Cumberland which draws my pity to 
him.” 

“Peter Lamb speaks well of him?” 

“As well as one man can speak of ano- 
ther; gives him the very best of characters. 
We get very intimate together, Peter Lamb 
and me. He is as simple as a baby, and it 
don’t need a great deal of cunning on my 
part to draw him out and make him like 
me. He shows me his curiosities, and regu- 
larly lays himself open to me; and all the 
while this is going on I’m pumping him 
about Paul Cumberland, little dreaming 
what is to come of it. Three days ago 
we are sitting together in his room over a 
glass of grog. His monkey is there, and if 
you'll believe me, sir, that animal is as fond 
of rum as any Christian. n the table lies a 
little oilskin bag, and in a joking sort of way 
I ask Peter Lamb whether there are any 
curios in that, and I make the remark that it 
| seems pretty well worn. He grows serious at 
| this, and answers that he has worn the bag 
near his heart for many a long year. ‘Then 
there must be something very precious in it,’ 
| I say. ‘Yes,’ he answers, ‘something very 
| precious.’ With that he draws the bag close 

to him, and opens it, and takes out, what do 
| you think? Gold or diamonds? Not a bit 
of it; he takes out a paper packet which he 
spreads open before him. It contains, he 
| says, a little earth from his mother’s grave. 
| Well, sir, I was inclined all through to like 
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the simple old fellow, but that touch of 
nature makes me like him more, and I bend 
my head down to look at the earth, out of 
sympathy, sir, when I’m struck dumb by 
some words in writing that I see on the paper 
in which it has been wrapped. The paper is 
old enough, in all conscience—quite yellow, 
and coming to pieces at the folds; and the 
writing is old enough, faded, and not over 
distinct. But distinct enough for me to see 
the names of James Whitelock and Michael 
Featherstone. You may guess how that fired 
me up, and I didn’t rest till I got the secret 
of the paper out of the old sailor. On the 
day he returned to Cobham and found that 
his mother was dead, he went to the church- 
yard, and sat on the ground by her grave. 
Then, before he left the village for ever, the 
fancy came upon him to take away with him 
a little of the earth from his mother’s grave, 
and a few of the wild flowers that were 
growing there. He had no paper about him 
to wrap these memorials in, and looking 
around he sees a piece fluttering from a tree 
into which it had been blown by the wind 
from the village. Without a thought of what 
kind of fate was hanging to this simple piece 
of paper he picks it up, puts the earth and 
the wild flowers in it, tucks it into his oil- 
skin bag, and bids good-bye to his mother’s 
grave and to the village in which he was 
born. Now, sir, this paper, which so pro- 
videntially fell into Peter Lamb’s possession, 
and which he has worn round his neck in 
his oil-skin bag, is nothing less than the 
Confession of the robbery which Michael 
Featherstone took down, in his own hand- 
writing, from James Whitelock’s lips. A 
hard nut for the famous bank to crack.” 

“Indeed it is,” said Philip Raven, who 
had great difficulty in keeping still during 
this disclosure. “Surely the rest will 
follow.” 

“T have every confidence it will. You 
may depend that I didn’t leave that precious 
piece of paper with Peter Lamb. ‘I took the 
liberty of begging the loan of it, without 
enlightening him more than was necessary. 
It is always best to tell too little rather than 
too much; keep the game in your own hands 
if you can. That is my way, and there was 
no call for making Peter Lamb as wise as 
myself. As I have said, the paper was pretty 
well worn, and the writing pretty well faded; 
but I have not learned my business for no- 
thing, and, with the aid of an expert, who is 
a dab at that kind of thing, we restore not 
only the original words in the Confession, but 
a great many that were missing; and we 
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make the Confession complete. Here is the 
document in its restored state, and I venture 
to say that a neater job never was done. 
You can come to me from your seat by the 
window for a minute, to examine it. The 
man who has his eye on you outside will not 
run away.” 

Philip Raven rose and examined the Con- 
fession, which he read carefully ; then, at the 
desire of the detective, resumed his seat. 

“ Lots of points escape you, sir,” continued 
the detective. “For instance, you don’t ask 
how it is that I know this is in the handwrit- 
ing of Michael Featherstone.” 

“Tt did not occur to me,” said Philip 
Raven. 

“Of course not. That’s just the difference 
between the man who is trained to my line 
of business and a man who isn’t. Important 
points that stand for evidence don’t occur to 
outsiders ; but we should be nice bunglers 
if we allowed them to escape us. Well, sir, 
it was easy enough for me to get hold of 
some of Michael Featherstone’s handwriting, 
and I compared it with the writing in the 
confession. There isn’t a doubt about it, 
sir; the writing is the same. Now, what 
does this prove? That Michael Featherstone 
was in Cobham on the very day Peter Lamb 
was there, and that he went there for the 
purpose of digging up the treasure. By some 
accident or other he must have lost the Con- 
fession while he was in the village. I thought 
it worth my while to go to Cobham, to see 
if I could ferret out any evidence of this.” 

* Admirable!” exclaimed Philip Raven. 

“Thank you, sir,” said the detective 
jocosely. ‘The smallest favours gratefully 
received. Down I went to the village, fol- 
lowed by the man who was set to shadow 
me. Where do I commence my inquiries ? 
As luck would have it, at the exact place. 
A small village, Cobham ; inhabitants, less 
than a thousand. The same now as it was 
forty years ago. Conservative—very. The 
number of notable people limited, one of the 
celebrities being the landlord of the prin- 
cipal inn. He is the landlord to-day, as he 
was twenty years ago. A shrewd, liberal- 
minded, pleasant fellow, fond of a chat, and 
blessed, fortunately, with a retentive memory, 
like yours, sir. To oblige me—being properly 
led, you may be sure, by your humble ser- 
vant—he carries his retentive memory back 
to the time when Michael Featherstone, 
according to my reckoning, must have visited 
Cobham ; and he is assisted by recalling the 
return home of Peter Lamb. It happened 
that after the sailor passed out of the village 
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there was a deal of talk about him ; he had 
made himself known to an old sweetheart of 
his, who had married another, as sweethearts 
often do, and he had made his old sweet- 
heart’s little girl a present of a mechanical 
musical toy, a ship moving on the billows to 
the tunes of ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ and ‘A 
Life on the Ocean Wave.’ That was an event 
in the quiet village, and is remembered to 
this hour. So my friend, the pleasant land- 
lord, has marks to go by, and, by Jove, sir ! 
he recalls that Michael Featherstone, being 
certain of the man by my description of him, 
stopped at his inn, in the private room up- 
stairs, on the very day that Peter Lamb 
returned to the village to see his old mother, 
who wasn’t above ground to welcome him. 
The landlord remembered a circumstance in 
connection with Michael Featherstone which 
fixed the whole thing. What circumstance ? 
Why, that going suddenly into the private 
room in which Featherstone was sitting, he 
finds his customer in a state of great agita- 
tion, caused by the loss of a paper which, as 
far as the landlord could understand, he was 
reading by the window, when a gust of wind 
blew it out of his hand. Not difficult, by 
any means, to put the puzzle together. He 
was reading James Whitelock’s Confession ; 
by an accident the wind carried it away to 
the churchyard in which Peter Lamb was 
kneeling by his mother’s grave; and Peter 
Lamb picks it up, thinking nothing of it at 
the time. It lies in a nut-shell, as I have no 
doubt many another mystery does.” 


CHAPTER XXX.—A DELICATE AND 
DIFFICULT TASK. 


HAVING proceeded thus far, the detective 
paused for a moment or two to observe 
Philip Raven; he fixed his eyes upon the 
student with a serious air, and Philip Raven 
felt that something of importance had yet to 
be disclosed. 

“‘T am considering, sir,” he said, “ how far 
you would go to serve those in whom you 
are so deeply interested.” 

“Do you mean the Earnshaws ?” inquired 
Philip Raven. 

“Yes,” replied the detective. 

“You could set me no task,” said Philip 
Raven, “however difficult, which I would 
not gladly strive to perform to serve them.” 

“Tt is really,” said the detective, with an 
approving nod, “not so much to tell you the 
story you have just heard as to open up 
another matter that I have ventured here to- 
day. If I am not mistaken, your earnest 


desire is to keep Mrs. Earnshaw and her 
family as much as possible clear of this tan- 
gled web.” 

“You are not mistaken. 
earnest desire.” 

“When I inform you, then, that the 
officer who, out of rivalry or jealousy, 
has taken up this Featherstone affair, has 
made up his mind to visit Mrs, Earnshaw 
and worry her, in the hope of getting some- 
thing out of her, what will you say ?” 

“Say!” cried Philip Raven, in great ex- 
citement ; “why, that at all hazards his visit 
must be prevented.” 

“My own idea. There is only one way 
to prevent it, and only one man to give him 
checkmate in that direction.” 

“ Am I that man ?” 

“You are.” 

* And the way ?” 

“They must be got out of this neighbour- 
hood without delay—this very afternoon, I 
should say. You can easily invent some 
excuse for the removal.” 

“Tt must be an invention,” said Philip 
Raven thoughtfully. “The truth would be 
almost a death-stroke to them.” 

“That part of the affair I must leave to 
you, sir. With them out of the way, too, I 
should feel easier in my mind, for I'll not 
disguise from you that the discoveries I have 
made have won my sympathies for them.” 

“Tf you knew them as I know them,” said 
Philip Raven warmly, “ they would win your 
admiration as well. But watched as I am, 
how shall I be able to carry out our design ? 
It seems as if I cannot move a step without 
its becoming known to those who are work- 
ing against us.” 

“TI have provided for that. At this pre- 
sent moment the man who is set to watch 
my movements is following a counterfeit of 
me, made up so skilfully as to defy detection. 
My confederate is a tolerably decent actor, 
and imitates certain peculiarities of mine in 
the walking line sufficiently well for the 
purpose. He is leading my man a pretty 
dance, and I propose to lead yours a prettier. 
In plainer words, I will become your coun- 
terfeit, and draw off my gentleman on the 
other side of the road. We are obliged to 
play this game of cross-purposes sometimes 
in our business, and the detective who is 
setting himself against me in this Feather- 
stone affair has set my back up, in a manner 
of speaking. He wants to snatch the game 
out of my hands, and I don’t intend he shall 
succeed. If anybody is to reap credit for 
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unravelling this tangled skein, Edwin Bous- 
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field’s the man to do it. You and J, sir, are 
about the same height, and all I shall want 
you to do is to lend me the clothes you have 
on, and wear mine, or another suit. There’s 
a difference in our faces to be sure, and in 
the arrangement of our hair. I’ve provided 
for that. What do you think of this wig, 
sir? It’s so like your poll that your own 
mother wouldn’t know the difference, Do 
you catch the sense of my plan, sir? J go 
out of this house, disguised as you; you 
remain in it, in your own proper person. In 
ten minutes the field is clear; the man who 
is watching you follows me, hugging himself 
with satisfaction at the prospect of a dis- 
covery. For into my movements I throw a 
certain secrecy, as though I am engaged on 
an important errand. I look cautiously 
round, to make sure I am not watched. He 
laughs in his sleeve. ‘Ha! ha!’ says the 
simple fox; ‘he doesn’t know J am on his 
track.’ I make a point of hiding my face ; 
he laughs the longer; and so we go off, I 
first, he following me, on a four hours’ spin, 
and after visiting two or three places to give 
him something to chew on, I return to your 
lodgings, to find you gone. He resumes his 
‘watch, and being presently relieved by a 
mate, posts off to his chief to make his 
report ; and I hope his chief will like it. I 
shall ask you to give me the key of your 
door, sir, and to make me free of your rooms. 
I will not abuse your confidence ; your pri- 
vate belongings are quite safe in my hands. 
And to-night, when you and your friends are 
in the country, you send a telegram addressed 
to yourself, which will naturally be delivered 
to me, as your representative. In the tele- 
gram you will take any name you fancy, or 
it’s best to settle it, to prevent the possibility 
of mistakes. Put down on paper, sir, the 
name of Jack Martin, and let the telegram 
run in this way. ‘From Jack Martin,’ with 
your full address in the country (that is what 
I want the telegram for, to know where you 
are, so that I may communicate with you) 
‘to Philip Raven,’ at this address : ‘ Baby is 
better, and out of danger.’ That astonished 
look on your face tickles me. The message, 
sir, is a blind, in case it should go wrong, 
which isn’t very likely ; but a good general 
never throws away a chance. I shall under- 


stand, when I receive it, that you are all safe 
and comfortable, and if a different message 
comes in its place I shall understand that 
something is wrong, which you will explain 
in a letter. 
sir ?” 
“Quite clear, but I am not easy as to 


Is all this clear to you, 








your representation of me. 
may bring up the message to you, and she 
will perceive the difference in our voices. 
She is conversationally inclined, and is some- 
times difficult to get rid of.” 

“Don’t let that trouble you, sir. I ama 
first-rate mimic, and I have already learnt 
the tricks of your voice. Why, sir, I think 


|I can almost deceive you with an imitation 


of yourself.” And, in effect, the detective 
spoke these last words with so perfect an 
imitation of Philip Raven’s tones, that the 
student was startled. “Are you satisfied 
on that point, sir?” 

“Perfectly. There is another point which 
perplexes me. The summons is so sudden, 
that I scarcely know where to take the Earn- 
shaws. You wish them to remove into the 
country, at some distance from this neigh- 
bourhood.” 

“T wish you to take them out of London 
altogether. When I went to Cobham I 
walked to Gravesend, there and back. Mid- 
way, about two miles from either place, 
stands an old-fashioned cottage in its own 
grounds, which in the summer must be one 
of the pleasantest residences in all England, 
and in winter is not to be sneezed at. An 
old woman and her two daughters live there, 
and they would be delighted to take your 
party as lodgers. To tell you the truth, 
they are friends of mine, and a line from me 
would be sufficient.” 

“You forget nothing,” said Philip Raven 
in admiration. 

“ Management, sir, management,” said the 
detective, complacently, “and a little fore- 
thought. There are half-a-dozen trains from 
Charing Cross to Gravesend this afternoon 
and evening, and from Gravesend you take 
a fly, which rolls you to the cottage door in 
twenty minutes or so. When your party 
are snug, back you walk to Gravesend and 
send your telegram. You look pale and 
anxious yourself, sir; the change will do 
you good.” 

“T am ready,” said Philip Raven. 

“Don’t rise yet. I have plans which there 
is no time to go into with you, and in which, 
indeed, you can only assist me by following 
out the instructions I have given you. I 
want you, as briefly as you can, to tell me 
all that passed between you and Warren 
Earnshaw when you were a lad at school 
there, and he the schoolmaster. Lack of 
this information may spoil what I have in 
view ; so don’t keep anything back.” 

Briefly Philip Raven gave the detective 
the information he required; and then, in 
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compliance with a further request, related 
all that had passed between him and Paul 
Cumberland within the last few days. No 
reference was made either by him or the 
detective to any connection which existed in 
their minds between Paul Cumberland and 
Warren Earnshaw. A tacit understanding 
had been arrived at that the subject was not 
to be spoken of until an absolute necessity 
arose, and of that necessity, and of the pro- 
per time to compare their suspicions, the 
detective was to be the judge. 

* And now, sir,” said the detective, when 
Philip Raven had concluded, “we will pro- 
ceed to the serious part of our business. 
Get up, and move about, going to the window 
occasionally, so that our friend outside may 
suspect you are going for a walk, and may 
prepare himself to follow you. That’s right, 
sir; off with your coat; you're doing exactly 
as I wish you. Now go into your bedroom, 
and change your clothes as quickly as pos- 
sible, and leave the room free forme. Be 
careful, sir, when I leave the room, not to 
show yourself at the window for full ten 
minutes; you won't find your man there 
when you do; and when you go out of the 
house yourself, choose a time when there’s 
nobody on the stairs and in the passage, for 
if any person happened to see two Philip 
Ravens march down-stairs one after another, 
he might think the house was haunted and 
give the alarm. Bravo, sir!” exclaimed the 
detective, as Philip Raven came out of his 
bedroom in another suit of clothes; “I 
couldn’t have done it quicker myself. Now 
I'll take the liberty of transforming myself. 
There’s no harm in your going to the win- 
dow in your shirt sleeves, and showing your- 
self. Your clothes fit me to a T; in a 
— or two, sir, I'll show you your second 
self.’ 

And, indeed, when the detective presently 
came out of the bedroom, Philip Raven was 
amazed at the likeness. It was almost im- 
possible for one who was not very familiar 
with him to detect the imposture at first 
sight. 

“These are some of the tricks of the 
trade, sir ; a detective who is not up to this 
sort of thing must take a back seat. More 
then one actor has taken a lesson from yours 
truly. Iam ready, sir; are you ?” 

Yes.” 

“Come away from the window, then.” 
Philip Raven stepped to the side of the de- 
tective, at the other end of the room. “Is 
there anything you would like to say to me 
before I go 9” 








“ Nothing that occurs to me just now. I 
am a little flurried.” 

“You will cool down when I’m gone. Let 
me impress upon you the importance of 
carrying out my instructions to the letter. 
After I receive your telegram—which I 
should do certainly before ten o'clock to- 
night—I will write to you, so that you may 
be sure of a letter some time to-morrow. Do 
not move from the country till I instruct 
you; there is no fear of your being dis- 
covered if you do as I have told you. And 
take this bit of comfort with you—that I 
have the greatest confidence in bringing this 
mystery to a satisfactory ending. There’s 
work being done for me at this present 
moment in Featherstone Buildings which 
may bear good fruit. I’ve nothing more to 
say except good day.” 

“Good day.” 

Philip Raven took out his watch and noted 
the time. The ten minutes of inaction that 
the detective had imposed upon him were 
more like ten hours, so fretful and impatient 
was he. When they had passed he went to 
the window. The man who had been watch- 
ing him was gone, following his second self. 
The coast was clear for him to act. He left 
the house unobserved, and proceeded straight 
to the lodgings of the Earnshaws. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—FROM EDWIN BOUSFIELD 
TO PHILIP RAVEN. 


“DEAR SirR,—I have to report progress. 
It is the exact word. I have not been stand- 
ing still, nor has the Featherstone tragedy 
stood still. It has made an important move. 
In which direction? In yours—and mine, 
as your agent. This has not come about by 
itself. Iam proud to say it has come about 
because of certain steps I took. If you hadn't 
engaged me, things, instead of looking very 
much brighter, would have looked as black 
as possible, so black, indeed, that I was glad 
to get you out of the way of them. For, 
after all, it was a mere chance—at least a 
thousand to one against us, I should say— 
but I wouldn’t let it slip, hopeless as it 
seemed. The fact is, sir, a crisis was about. 
to occur which could not have been kept 
from the ears of Mrs. Earnshaw and her 
family ; and what they would have heard— 
which now they will have no chance of hear- 
ing, thanks to you and me—would have been 
nothing less than black death to them. 

“In the few lines I wrote to you last night 
I acknowledged the receipt of your telegram. 
This evening your letter came, and I am glad 
that you like your new quarters, You say 
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you are impatient and feverish for news. Of 
course you are. And you shall have news, 
good news, sir. 

“T will not take up your time by giving 
you an account of the dance I led that officer 
who was set to watch you. I never enjoyed 
anything more in my life; but I can’t expect 
you to enter into my feelings, because you are 
so taken up by feelings of yourown. Natural 
enough. I am the last man in the world to 
blame you. 

“Without further palaver about profes- 
sional feelings, I will give you as straight an 
account as I can of what I have done and 
what I have discovered. More than once I 
have spoken to you about this Featherstone 
tragedy as being the strangest and most 
extraordinary case in my experience. It 
has kept up its character to the end. It 
is the most extraordinary case in my ex- 
perience. 

**As you know, I returned to your lodgings 
last night at about eight o’clock. I did not 
intend to keep away so long, but I could not 
resist the enjoyment of it. The officer re- 
turned also, and took up his station opposite 
your window till he was relieved. He has 
been there all day, and I have just let him 
see enough of me to satisfy him that I am 
at home. I have copied your ways exactly ; 
and he has not the slightest suspicion that I 
am not you. Neither has your landlady any 
suspicion. She cooked a chop for me, and 
came into the room. I was so busy writing 
that I did not look her full in the face— 
though tempted to do so, but I would not 
run the risk—but I kept up a conversation 
with her, and she had not the slightest sus- 
picion. I must not neglect the opportunity 
of seeing her face when she learns that I 
have been playing your double. At eleven 
o'clock last night one of my men came up to 
make his report. He is my confidential 
officer, and he knows all that was about to 
take place between you and me. His report 
bore upon the case, but I need not just 
now refer to it. What he had done and 
what he had to do will come in their regular 
order. 

“The crisis that was about to occur was 
this—and it would undoubtedly have occurred 
had you not spirited Mrs. Earnshaw and her 
family away into the country. The rival 
detective—who wished to snatch my chest- 
nuts out of the fire and enjoy them—had 
his suspicions that Paul Cumberland was no 
less a man than Warren Earnshaw come to 
life, and he had laid his plans for a bold 
stroke. Violent hands were to be laid upon 





Paul Cumberland, and he was to be told that 
he was under arrest for the murder of 
Michael Featherstone. He was to be taken 
to the Earnshaws, and confronted with them. 
The boldness and suddenness of this move 
would have insured its success. The man 
would have been recognised by Mrs. Earn- 
shaw and the old man, and, as I have said, 
it would have been black death to them. 
You and I, between us, have prevented this 
from occurring, and have mated my rival. 
But checkmate was necessary, and I hold it 
in my hands. Yes, sir, no clearer checkmate 
was ever given. 

“ My rival, discovering that the Earnshaws 
had been spirited away, was nonplussed for 
the time, and delayed the intended arrest of 
Paul Cumberland. He is puzzled, too, at 
my disappearance. He will pull a long face 
when I compel him to confess that he is no 
match for Edwin Bousfield. 

“ Now, sir, I will let you into my secret. 
It was known, on the night that Michael 
Featherstone was found dead in his rooms, 
that he must have had a large sum of money 
either about him or stolen from him. It has 
never been traced. What conclusion, then, 
to arrive at? That Michael Featherstone 
had some hiding-place for his money, and 
that he had hidden it on this night. Where 
would his hiding-place be? Somewhere in 
the house in which he lived—most likely in 
the very rooms he occupied. He was known 
as a secretive man, who never let his left 
hand know what his right hand was about to 
do. What I thought probable was, that if 
this money could be found, there might be 
found some documents or paper in Michael 
Featherstone’s own handwriting which would 
have some bearing upon the Earnshaws, and 
which would bear in their favour. Follow 
out the line of argument I am about to set 
down. There is not the shadow of a doubt 
that Warren Earnshaw and his father were 
in Michael Featherstone’s rooms at between 
ten and twelve o’clock on the night of his 
death. Now, if it could be proved that 
Michael Featherstone secreted his money 
after their visit, it would clear them of the 
suspicion of foul play which rested on them. 
The gates were locked at midnight, and no 
person could have climbed over them without 
injury to himself, or without being observed, 
between the hour they were closed and the 
hour in the morning they were opened by 
the gatekeeper—especially no old person. 
You will see presently why I put that in. 
The top of the gate was guarded by sharp 
spikes. Prove, therefore, that Michael 
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Featherstone met his death between mid- 
night and daylight and the Earnshaws are 
safe. This proof would be supplied if it 
could be brought in evidence that Michael 
Featherstone did something which no dead 
man could do within that time. So far, so 
gcod. 

“Supposing such proof to be in existence, 
how to obtain possession of it? Here comes 
iu my cunning. Featherstone Buildings 
were condemned, and were about to be 
pulled down. But bricks are worth some- 
thing, let them be ever so old; and by 
Government order the shells of Featherstone 
Buildings were announced to be sold by 
public auction. I made a venture in a new 
line of business, and went into partnership 
with a friend of mine, a builder who specu- 
lates in odd lots, and he and I together 
bought the old bricks of the house in which 
the tragedy of Featherstone occurred. To 
cut a long story short, the walls were pulled 
down, my confidential officer being on the 
watch; and this very morning Michael 
Featherstone’s hiding-place was found, and 
in that hiding-place a small iron safe. It 
was brought to me this afternoon, and in 
the presence of my partner, the builder, was 
opened in yourroom. We found in it over 
a thousand pounds in gold and notes, and a 
number of papers in Michael Featherstone’s 
handwriting. Well, sir, I need not say that 
we were delighted and excited at this find, 
though we are uncertain whether we can 
lawfully lay claim to it. We are going to 
try, you may be sure. But excited and de- 
lighted as I was at the discovery of the 
money, I give you my honest word that I 
was as equally pleased at the discovery of 
the papers, for at the very top of them was 
a book in which Michael Featherstone was 
in the habit of making what I call personal 
remarks, and, what is more fortunate, was in 
the habit of putting the dates to these re- 
marks. Now, sir, when I tell you that the 
last of these entries was made by Michael 
Featherstone after the visit of the Earnshaws, 
father and son, on that fatal night, you will 
admit that in my own special line of busi- 
ness I am hard to beat. Sir, that entry is 
an effectual and complete proof of Warren 
Earnshaw’s innocence, and affords at the 
same time a clue to the cause of Michael 
Featherstone’s death. For your satisfaction 
I will copy here the whole of this particular 
entry, and at a more convenient time I will 
give you the book itself, so that you may be 
in actual possession of testimony upon which 
I know you set a great value.” 





CHAPTER XXXII.—AN EXTRACT FROM MICHAEL 
FEATHERSTONE’S PRIVATE BOOK. 


“WARREN EARNSHAW and that old fool 
his father paid me a visit to-night. The 
father came first, and treated me to a long 
account of the dreadful state of poverty 
he and his son were in. Serve them right. 
When that proud upstart Warren Earnshaw 
is in the workhouse I will go and see him, 
and give him a bit more of my mind. To 
the last hour of his life he shall have cause 
to remember and to smart for the insolence 
with which he has treated me. When he 
struck me and called me a gaol bird, and 
told me that my proper place was the hulks, 
he little dreamt that the time would come 
when he would go on his knees to me to 
save him from starvation. I will bring him 
to that. 

“But the old man was very humble at first, 
I must say. He has a bee in his bonnet, and 
he came to ask me how I had grown so rich, 
and whether I would not put him in the way 
of making money. I played with him, and 
led him on till I got out of him a full account 
of the state of privation they were in. Al- 
most without food at times. I am glad to 
know it. Then he brought up his own good- 
ness to me in rescuing me from the gutters. 
Had he been a little more choice in his words 
I might have given him a few shillings ; as it 
was, I told him to go and hang himself. In 
the middle of it all up came Mr. Warren 
Earnshaw, who, beggar as he is, found fault 
with his father for appealing to me. I gave 
him my mind plainly, and he dared to tell 
me to my face that he believed I was no 
better than a thief, and that it was his con- 
viction I had fattened upon the money I had 
stolen from his father when I was in the old 
man’s service. I pumped him to see whether 
he had any suspicions that I had got hold of 
the money, for the embezzling of which his 
father was turned from the bank a disgraced 
man ; but neither he nor his father has any 
suspicion of it. Being quite satisfied in my 
mind on this point, I did not spare either of 
them. It will be a long time before they 
forget their visit to me. Up to a certain 
point the old man was humbleness itself, but 
when he heard that I was the cause of War- 
ren Earnshaw’s being turned out of his situa- 
tion, and that while I lived I would hunt 
him out of every other—as I will—he changed 
his tune, and became abusive, telling me that 
he would make me repent my threats. The 
old fool! I shall find a way to make him 
eat his words. I sent them out of my room 
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flying, and I told them if ever they set foot 
in them again I would have them marched 
off to prison. I never saw the old man in 
such a state of passion ; he was whiter in the 
face than his young cub, Warren. 

“Their visit has stirred me up. A little 
while before the old man came in I was seized 
with one of my strange attacks of dizziness, 
and I felt as if I was about to suffocate. My 
throat swelled almost to bursting, and I had 
just torn my shirt open at the neck for relief 
when he entered. The same sensation is 
coming over me now. My blood is surging 
up to my head. I will see a doctor about it. 
Last night I had a fit, which must have lasted 
at least a couple of hours. If I have many 
more like it I shall begin to be frightened 
for myself. But money (I hate to spend it on 
doctors) will set me all right. I will put my 
money and papers in my hiding-place ; it is 
safer than the strongest safe, and I defy the 
cunningest thief to find it out. I must do it 
at once, for things are beginning to swim 
round me, and if I have occasion to summon 
assistance I should be sure to be robbed. 
Perhaps I want rest and country air. I will 
take it when I have money enough.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—EDWIN BOUSFIELD CON- 
TINUES HIS LETTER TO PHILIP RAVEN. 


“ Wuat do you make of this, sir? I will 
tell you what I make of it. After Michael 
Featherstone had deposited his money and 
his private book in his hiding-place, the fit in 
which he died came upon him. Whether 
he called for assistance or not will never be 
known. He died suffocated. This brings 
to my mind the lack of evidence of an at- 
tack by another person, or a struggle with 
another. We took things too much for 
granted. Ihave not the slightest doubt now 
as to the real cause of his death, and I would 
undertake to prove it upon doctors’ evidence 
if his death had occurred yesterday, or last 
week, instead of so many years ago. I re- 
member well that there was really nothing 
that pointed conclusively to a death by vio- 
lence. There were marks on his throat, but 
these must have been caused by himself in 
his struggle for breath. I confess myself 
wrong, sir, in the suspicion I entertained. 
Warren Earnshaw is as innocent as an unborn 
babe, and the proofs are in my possession. 
I hope you are satisfied, sir. 

“ But there was still something that puz- 
zvled me mightily, and I was debating with 
myself how I could clear it up to my own 
satisfaction when the opportunity offered 
itself. The point was this. When Warren 





Earnshaw and the old man left Michael Fea- 
therstone, the man was alive. There had 
been a quarrel certainly, but there is nothing 
criminal in that. Why, then, when Warren 
Earnshaw heard of the death the next day, 
when it was given out in the papers that a 
murder had been committed, did he not come 
forward and say what he knew about it? 
Instead of doing so, he took to flight, which 
I still maintain is not the act of an innocent 
man. He must have had a strong reason for 
it, and I felt that I would give a good deal to 
get at the heart of this part of the mystery. 
I got at the heart of it without much trouble ; 
he himself put me in the way of it. 

“Yes, sir, we need not beat about the bush 
any longer ; I know for a certainty, and you 
very strongly suspect, that Paul Cumberland 
and Warren Earnshaw are one and the same 
person, and that the story of his death was a 
fiction which favoured his design. Some per- 
son was drowned, to be sure, and Warren 
Earnshaw, wishing it to be supposed that he 
had made away with himself—though never 
supposing that a body would be found— 
happened to place his clothes on the banks 
of the river in which the unknown man was 
discovered. So far fortune favoured him, 
and I have no doubt he was considerably 
astonished at the discovery when he read it 
in the papers. From that time forward he 
was dead to the world. He worked his pas- 
sage out to Australia, where ill-luck pursued 
and dogged him. Had he been successful in 
making money, it was as much as his life was 
worth to communicate with his wife ; he was 
shrewd enough to suspect that a watch would 
be kept upon her, and that she could not re- 
ceive money and letters from abroad without 
its becoming known. As sure as he was 
alive and not dead, he would have been 
arrested and brought back to England on the 
capital charge. But what would that have 
mattered to an innocent man ? 

“Sir, I was puzzling over this, and was 
not within miles of Warren Earnshaw’s mo- 
tive for wishing it to be believed, even by 
those who were so dear to him, that he was 
dead, when a knock came at the door. You 
will bear in mind that I was personating 
you, that I was wearing your clothes, and 
that I astonished you considerably when I 
imitated your voice. If I could deceive you, 
I could deceive others, and when in your 
voice I called out, ‘Come in,’ and Paul Cum- 
berland made his appearance, my mind was 
instantly made up what course to pursue. 
It was dusk, and by good fortune I had not 
lit a candle, for if I had done so I should 
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have had to find some excuse for extinguish- | cant tone, ‘Or any of their name. Trust in 
ing it. me, confide in me, and you will have cause 
“He was ina terrible state of agitation ; | to be thankful for it all the days of your life. 
white and trembling; he could scarcely get | It is not only yourself you will serve ; it is 
his words out. I felt a great pity for him, | Mrs. Earnshaw’ and her children, and War- 
knowing what I knew; and yet I was deter- | ren Earnshaw’s father, that you willservemuch 
mined to wring his secret from him before I | more than yourself. Perhaps I know more 
acquainted him with the happiness in store | about you than you suspect, but it is for you 
for him. I will make no attempt to repro- | to make the disclosures that may bring hap- 
duce, word for word, the conversation that | piness to them.’ 
ensued ; I should make a bungle of it, and| ‘“Isaid a lot more than this, you may be 
it would occupy me too long; I will, there- | sure, and I touched him very close; I had 
fore, narrate in my own way what occurred, | him in the room with me, and I was deter- 
and I will be as conveniently brief as it is in | mined he should make a clean breast of it. 
my power to be. I led him on artfully—and for his own good, 
“ Well, sir, his agitation was caused by the | you will admit—until I had wormed the 
sudden disappearance of his wife and family. | entire secret out of him. He confessed that 
He had been to their lodgings, and had learnt | he was Warren Earnshaw, and the tears 
that they had been taken away yesterday. | rolled down his face when I offered him my 
Taken away by whom? By Philip Raven. | hand. He spoke of you, sir, in a way that 
He was not given clearly to understand this, | would have moved your heart. He made 
but from the inquiries he had made he jumped | me feel bad as I listened to his humble 
at a clue—which happened to be the right | tones; they were more than humble, they 
one. Well, then, he had come to Philip | were heart-broken, and I have seldom in my 
Raven to know where they were, and for | life felt better pleased than I did in the 
What reason they had so unexpectedly left | knowledge that I had evidence in my posses- 
the neighbourhood. sion which was going, for good and all, to 
“T played my part well; I did not let | clear away the dark clouds which had hung 
him have all the talk to himself; I spoke fre- | so long over his life and over the lives of 
quently, and he had not the slightest sus- | those so dear to him. 
picion that I was not you. This set meat| “Now, sir, listen to the confession I wrung 
my ease, and when he had arrived at what I| from him. It was given to me under the 
considered a favourable point I calmly put | seal of confidence—I would have promised 
the following questions to him: Why did he, | him anything, with the full intention of 
a stranger, Paul Cumberland by name, take | breaking my promises, so eager was I to get 
such an interest in the Earnshaws, and by what | at the heart of his mystery, and so confident 
right did he come to question me as to their | that the sun would soon shine brightly upon 
movements ? He was silent at this, and I| him and his. It would be doing him an in- 
told him that his silence was suspicious, and | justice if I did not inform you that it was 
that, unless he satisfied me, I would have | only upon my solemn promise that it should 
nothing more to say to him. never go beyond me that he brought it over 
“* Come now,’ I said, ‘if it will be any en- | himself to open out to my view a strange 
couragement to you to open your mind freely | page in his life. He is a man, sir, every jnch 
tome, I will tell you that they have been taken | of him—a true man, and he loves you. You 
away secretly to prevent a great misfortune | may be proud of his friendship. He is capable 
happening to them. The Featherstone tra-| of sacrifices—he has proved it—which few 
gedy is not forgotten. It is likely to be} men would have the courage for. Here is 
revived, and persons are being watched in | his confession. 
connection with it; a watch is about tobe} “On the night of Michael Featherstone’s 
set on the Earnshaws, and an official visit | death Warren Earnshaw, who had been out 
is about to be paid to them. Questions of | looking for work, returned home unsuccess- 
such a nature will, in the event of that | ful at a little past ten o'clock. Inquiring for 
official visit, be put to Mrs. Earnshaw | his father, his wife informed him that he had 
as will be likely to upset her reason. I| goneout,and thatshehad supposed theold man 
am their only friend, and it is for their | was with his son. Upon hearing this Warren 
good that I have run a risk, and I am ready | Earnshaw hurried from the house to seek his 
to run a greater risk to serve them, or | father. He was in a distressed state of mind. 
any of their name.’ I looked at him keenly | They were in great poverty, and Michael 
through the dusk as I repeated in a signifi- | Featherstone was hunting them down. Old 
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Mr. Earnshaw was not in his right senses, 
and had declared his intention many times 
to his son of seeking Michael Featherstone 
for the purpose of getting out of him how 
he had made his money. Warren had en- 
deavoured to dissuade his father from carry- 
ing out this intention, but it was useless. 
‘He shall let me know,’ the old man said ; 
‘I will tear the secret from him.’ Warren 
Earnshaw had a better knowledge than his 
father of the kind of man Michael Feather- 
stone was, and he was afraid that some 
violence would be done by one to the other 
if the two met. He suspected that his father 
had gone to Michael Featherstone’s house, 
and he hastened to Featherstone Buildings, 
and found his suspicions confirmed : the old 
man was there. The scene, as described by 
Warren Earnshaw, fairly well confirms the 
statement set down in Michael Featherstone’s 
private book, but of course Warren Earn- 
shaw’s version is the truthful one. He and 
his father left Featherstone Buildings, and 
all Warren’s efforts were directed to calming 
his father, who was in a frightful condition 
of mind. He could not calm the old man, 
and he heard from his father’s lips the ex- 
pression, many times repeated, of his deter- 
mination to visit Michael Featherstone again, 
and drag from him an apology and a retrac- 
tation of the threats he had used against his 
son. ‘If he does not make reparation,’ the 
old man said, ‘he shall be bitterly punished 
for it.’ Now Warren Earnshaw had noticed, 
when he entered Michael Featherstone’s 
apartment, that his enemy’s shirt was torn 
open at the neck. He did not dare ask for 
an explanation, but he feared that the two 
men had already had a personal struggle. 
Up to this time, although his father’s reason 
was gone, the madness had been harmless, 
but his great fear was that, under great 
agitation such as the old man was suffering 
from on that night, it might assume a 
dangerous form from which serious conse- 
quences might flow. He got his father 
home, and the old man went to bed. Warren 
did not tell his wife what had occurred ; she 
had sufficient troubles to contend with with- 
out this additional one, and he was hourly 
reproaching himself for having dragged her 
into a state of poverty and privation. They 
also went to bed, and to sleep ; but at about 
two o'clock in the morning Warren Earn- 
shaw awoke, and found that his father, at 
that strange hour, had secretly left the 
house. He did not: know how long he had 
been absent. He dressed, and went imme- 
diately in search of him, and found the old 





man in the neighbourhood of Featherstone 
Buildings. He asked him where he had 
been, but he could get no information from 
him. All that the old man said, in different 
forms of speech, was that he had had a 
dream, and that all their troubles were at an 
end. In these mutterings the name of 
Michael Featherstone was frequently men- 
tioned in a manner which alarmed Warren 
Earnshaw, and when, on the next day, he 
heard of the murder, as it was falsely assumed 
to be by myself and others, he was agonised 
by the conviction that his father had ob- 
tained entrance into Michael Featherstone’s 
rooms after midnight, and, in a paroxysm of 
madness, had killed him. He carried out 
this fatal belief in his mind to its dreadful 
end. If his father were accused of the 
crime, he himself would have to give evidence 
against him. He could see no escape for 
his father, no escape but one, and that was 
so to act as to direct suspicion against him- 
self, aud in this way to save his father. How 
he carried out this idea we know well. 
Warren Earnshaw voluntarily severed all 
the ties that bound him to life, to love, to 
honour, and became lost to the world. 

“Further explanation is not required. It 
was, sir, a great and most wonderful sacrifice, 
and the man who proved himself capable of 
it is nothing less than a hero and a martyr. 
Why, sir, it set my blood aglow to hear it 
from his own lips. It was a scene I shall 
never forget. 

“Well, sir, he passed his miserable life, 
under a false name, at the other end of the 
world. But a time came when he could no 
longer bear the exile to which he had doomed 
himself. oie 

“*T will look once more upon the face 
of. my wife, if she be alive, and then I shall 
be content to die.’ 

** His own words, sir. 

“There it is, all told. 

“Then came my turn. He was sitting in 
a chair, his face hidden in his hands; the 
tears were oozing through his fingers. A 
pitiful, beautiful sight! The tears came 
into my eyes, sir, and I am not ashamed to 
say it, though I would not say it to every- 
body ; it would be the ruin of me. How- 
ever, I was soon cool and collected. There 
was serious and delicate work before me. 

“TI asked him if he could bear a great 
shock. His hands dropped from his face, 
and he looked at me wildly. A great shock 
of joy, added. He did not understand me, 
poor fellow! He had bidden good-bye to 
Joy long ago. 
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“¢T want you particularly to understand,’ 
I said, ‘that whatever occurs within the 
next few minutes, it means nothing but 
happiness to you and your good wife and 
children.’ 

“‘He started to his feet. 
changed !’ he cried. 

“T had purposely changed it, and used my 

own. 
“¢ Ves,’ I said, ‘my voice is changed, and 
I am not the gentleman you thought I was. 
But, don’t forget, it means nothing but 
happiness to you and everybody you love. 
If ever a man in a desperate strait had a 
friend, you, being that man, have got that 
friend in me.’ 

“He waited. God knows whether he be- 
lieved me or not. It is my impression that 
he was striving to nerve himself for a last 
and fatal blow. 

“T lit a candle, and stood before him. He 
had seen my face before, and he recognised 
me. 

“¢Great God!’ he exclaimed, ‘I have 
ruined my father!’ 

“*No,’ I said, ‘you have saved him, and 
have saved yourself !’ 

“Then, sir, by degrees, I told him all. I 
showed him Whitelock’s confession ; I showed 
him Michael Featherstone’s private book ; I 
told him that you, his friend, were in the 
country with his wife and children ; I under- 
took to clear his name and prove that he 
and all belonging to him were innocent, 
suffering victims of villany. Yes, sir, I said 
all that and a lot more, and I have an idea 
that I was getting into a tangle and beginning 
to lose myself. Well, was it not enough to 
make even me forget myself when I saw 
that man drop on his knees and clasp his 
hands ? 

“T draw the curtain down just here, sir. 
I’ve got a man’s heart inside me, and the 
commission I undertook from you has done 
me good. 

“I was almost forgetting to tell you that 
he cleared up about the portrait of himself 
which I looked for in the album and could 
not find. It was the only portrait of him 
there was, and he himself took it out from 
the book, without his wife’s knowledge. It 
fixed suspicion more firmly upon himself, and 
that was his intention. He knew, too, that 
if it got into the hands of the police, they 
would have had his portrait all over the 
country, and that might have been fatal. 

“He wanted to come to you at once ; he 
begged me to tell him where you all are, but 
it wouldn’t do ; he was fairly exhausted, and 


‘Your voice is 








quite worn out, though he wouldn’t own to 


it. It never would have done for him to 
present himself, in his condition, suddenly to 
his wife, it might have been her death ; so 
you will get this letter first, and you will 
have time to smooth the way for the joy to 
come. I have promised him, if he is tractable, 
obedient, and patient—but the cruelty of it, 
sir, to talk of patience to a man who has 
suffered as he has suffered !—that he shall see 
his wife and children to-morrow evening. I 
will bring him down myself, and I shall take 
the liberty of laying out a little money for 
you, so that he shall not appear otherwise 
than he is—a gentleman if ever there was 
one. A gentleman and a man—the two 
don’t always go together. 

“He is asleep in your bed at this moment ; 
I have given it up to him; he tried hard to 
keep awake. We had a bit of supper to- 
gether, and he almost fell asleep over it; 
nature was too much for him. When he 
wakes up he will wake up a new man. 

“What will his feelings be? Upon my 
word, sir, there is something so solemn in all 
this that I am fairly overcome by it; I have 
never had an experience like it, and shall 
never have another that can compare with it. 
Well, sir, I must wish you good night. Then 
I will go out and post this letter; you will 
get it at about twelve o'clock, and we shall 
be with you at about five. You have got 
your work cut out for you. 

“Your faithful servant, 
“EDWIN BOoUSFIELD.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—“ iT IS FOR EVER 
SUMMER.” 


ON a fine warm day in August a man with 
a wooden leg was making-believe to be very 
busy in an orchard attached to one of the 
prettiest cottages in all Kent. A monkey 
was assisting him in doing nothing, but there 
was a contemplative air about the brute 
creature which seemed to entitle him to the 
possession of the reflective faculty which his 
master, without dispute, possessed. Perhaps 
Barbery’s mind (giving him the benefit of 
any doubt that may exist on the point) was 
fixed on feasts of nuts soon to be enjoyed in 
the wood beyond. Peter Lamb’s mind, or a 
small bit of it, was on the abundant fruit 
trees; the greater part of his mind was on 
music, the sounds of which proceeded from 
the living room of the cottage. A woman 
was sitting before a piano, playing softly. 
She was alone, and in her sightless eyes 
dwelt an expression of deep and sweet con- 
tent. Presently she rose, and making her 
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way to the door, stood within the porch,| “We know you, too, through him. He 
which was made beautiful by climbing roses. | never tires of speaking of your goodness to 





But the woman was the fairest picture. him.” 
Peter Lamb did not need to becalled. He “I happened to be born rich, madam,” 
stumped quickly to her side. | said Sir William Wentworth; “that is the 
**Do you see them ?” she asked. extent of my goodness.” 
“No,” he replied, “they are not in sight.”| “Not so,” said Mary, gently; “money 


“But,” she said, with a smile, “if you | nobly used ennobles the possessor.” 
turn the corner of the lane you will see| “Better to be born a worker, and to work 
them coming. I heard them, and I left off | like my friend Philip.” 
playing. Our Philippa is very happy.” “Tt gladdens me to hear you speak in such 
“Why can’t she stop with us, then ?” asked | terms of him ; believe me, dear sir, we are 
Peter Lamb, with a note of discontent in his | all very grateful to you.” 
voice. “T wrote to your son, Raymond, to come 
“She has work elsewhere,” said Mary Earn-| and see me in London. From what Philip 
shaw; “she is to be Philip’s true helpmate | hinted to me I judged that he was not 
when they are married. That is a woman’s| very well placed in the situation he holds 
proper place, by her husband’s side.” there. My secretary is leaving me, and I 
“ But slaving down there,” said Peter Lamb, | have an idea that Raymond would suit me. 
“in the slums of London, won’t be very bright | I proposed it to him, and he said if you ap- 
to her.” proved P 
“Tt will be bright and beautiful, dear| Mary’s face flushed with delight. ‘ Ah, 
friend. Her husband’s work is the highest | sir, how good you are! If you think he is 
a man can devote himself to. I am con-| fit for the duty.” 





tent.” “T feel confident he is.” 
“Content to lose her! You, who love her} “You fill my heart with joy, sir. I re- 
so!” member, in years gone by, telling my hus- 
“T shall not lose her. She will come often | band,” her hand and Warren’s were joined 
here. I approve, with all my heart.” as she spoke, and their clasp tightened— 


Peter Lamb gazed at her, and his discon- | “that there are lighthouses all along our 
tent melted away. He had been heard to say | lives, and that God knows when it is time to 
that whenever he looked at Mary Earnshaw’s | light the lamps. For me and for him, sir, 
face he thought of heaven. the lamps are lighted. I am humbly, hum- 

‘They are here,” said Mary, and she moved | bly grateful !” 

a few steps forward. , ° . * * 

They came into sight—Philippa and her| Later in the evening, Mary and Warren 
lover, Philip Raven, to be married within a | were sitting in the porch. The lovers were 
week. Warren Earnshaw followed them, | in sight. It was a holy and a sacred hour. 
talking to a gentleman. “Tf our dear father were living,” said 
“There is a stranger with them,” said | Warren, “how happy he would be on this 
Mary. | day, when all the hopes in which we used to 
Philippa left her lover and joined her | indulge are ripening !” 
mother, who kissed her, and then held up| “He is happy in the knowledge, my dar- 
her face for Philip’s kiss. | ling husband,” said Mary, her face raised to 

“Sir William Wentworth,” said Philip, heaven. “It seemed as if God had willed 
‘““who made me what I am, has come to shake | that he should live till the clouds which 
hands with you, dear mother.” | hovered over us had cleared away, and that 

She stretched forth her hand, and Sir | then he should answer the call.” 





William Wentworth pressed it cordially. | You are happy, Mary ?” 
“T am indeed happy to meet you,” he; “Happy, my dear, my dearest! There 
said, “ though I have known you long.” | lives no happier woman on earth. Kiss me, 
“Through Philip,” she said. | Warren. It is for ever summer in my life. 
“ Yes, through Philip.” | O gracious Lord, I thank Thee!” 


THE END, 














SEEN FACTS, AND THEIR UNSEEN FORCES. 


By T. STARR KING. 


Il, 


> us see, next, how applicable the prin- 

ciple we are considering is to the world 
of man and history. All the shows of social 
life are manifestations of a secret and im- 
palpable substance. Every house, workshop, 
church, school-room, lecture-hall, is the re- 
presentative of an opinion. What the eye 
sees of them is built of brick, iron, wood, 
and mortar by carpenters, smiths, and ma- 
sons; but the seed from which they grew 
and the forces by which they are upheld are 
ideas, affections, conceptions of utility, sen- 
timents of worship. Strike these out of a 
people’s mind and heart, and its homes, 
temples, colleges, and art-rooms fall away, 
like the trunk of the oak when its life-power 
is smitten, and only the bald, sandy surface 
of savage life remains. 

What a difference it would make in the phy- 
sical and moral landscape of a new country, 
whether a race of Saxons or of Turks were 
dropped upon it! In the latter case the 
timber and stone are slowly conjured into 
the form of mosques and minarets, sultan’s 
palaces and harems, and the various features 
of a lazy Moslem civilisation; while the 
coming of the Saxon genius bids the forests 
prepare to be hewn for homes and factories, 
humble shrines of learning, and thickly strewn 
spires for sabbath praise and prayer. The 
iron can no longer sleep in its hiding-places ; 
the coal—the only black slave whose labour 
the white man may rightfully impress—must 
bring its hot temperament to human service ; 
the streams are compelled to pour their 
strength upon muscular and busy wheels, 
that weave fabrics of comfort and luxury ; 
valleys are exalted, and mountains bend their 
necks; steam hurries with monstrous bur- 
dens; magnetism shoots thoughts along its 
slender veins; mighty piles that stand for 
justice, law, and equal government overlook 
a thousand cities; and the white wings of 
commerce, vying in number and in speed 
with the pinions of the sea-birds, flap in every 
breeze that stirs the polar, the moderate, or 
the tropic waves. There may be as many 














men, as much bodily strength, among the 
Turks as with the Saxons ; but there is not | 
the spirit, there are not the ideas, to make | 
the fingers so cunning and the muscles $0 | 


strong. 


It is the hidden spiritual substance 


| 
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in the Saxon frames that makes their bones 
and blood its purchase and pulleys, to lift up 
the myriad structures that bear witness to 
Saxon civilisation. All that we see in Eng- 
land and America, so different from what Cal- 
cutta and Canton exhibit to the eye, is the 
clothing and show of different ideas, principles, 
and sentiments that pervade our vigorous 
blood. 

Thus, each nation of the globe is a huge 
battery of spiritual forces to which each indi- 
vidual contributes something. The oneness 
of the nation is the unity of the galvanic cur- 
rent that is generated from the many layers 
of metal and acid. And the question of the 
superior power of one nation over another 
is not at all to be decided by the relative 
numbers of population and armies, nor by 
the forts, guns, and magazines, but rather 
by the relative mental and moral energy. 
France, for instance, is a magnificent incar- 
nation of a certain temperament, and the 
generations that rise up in her borders con- 
tinually supply the same mental and social 
forces, thus giving her one character through 
centuries. England is the hive of very dif- 
ferent passions and powers, and the point 
whether, in a long war, giving each side 
money enough, England or France would 
triumph, is reduced to the question whether 
the effervescent impulses and military enthu- 
siasm of the Celtic blood are superior, as 
spiritual qualities, to the more slow and sul- 
len force, the cautious but persistent resolu- 
tion, and the tough obstinacy of resistance 
that make up the power of an Anglo-Saxon 
army. In the great campaigns of Wel- 
lington in Spain, and in the struggle at 
Waterloo, this was the real strife—a wrestle 
of certain spiritual qualities with each other. 
The charge of the French under Ney or 
Murat, and beneath the eye of Napoleon, 
was the gathering roll and swing of the 
storm-waves ; whatever was movable must 
fall before it ; but the mind and the resources 
of Wellington and the temper of the men 
who served him were the Saxon rock on which 
those magnificent Celtic surges swung their 
white wrath in vain. Every charge of Ney’s 
cavalry against Wellington’s central position 


at’ Waterloo was the beat of a fiery sensibility 


against a stony patience. The whole scene 
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was less a contest of military science than a 
visible conflict of different passions and a 
thorough testing of their strength. It was 
the old hypothesis, in dramatic play, of an 
irresistible in contact with an immovable. 
The irresistible was spent; the immovable 
stood fast. 

All fighting illustrates the same law. In 
the old Greek days Darius could oppose a 
hundred spears to each one of Alexander’s, 
and we wonder that the Persians were so 
easily beaten. The reason is that the fight- 
ing in the young Greek general’s army was 
done by spears plus brains, courage, enthu- 
siasm. Discipline in a battalion is of more 
consequence than numbers, because it adds a 
spiritual force to that of muscles ; fervour is 
often found superior to the most thorough 
discipline, for fervour is a higher spiritual 
force and outweighs the weaker. Bayonets 
are never so sharp and terrible in the hands 
of an advancing line, as when they are bayo- 
nets that think, as was the case in our own 
Revolution ; and there are no regiments so 
mighty and dangerous as those which Crom- 
well headed, where the highest spiritual qua- 
lities were drilled into the ranks, and the 
bayonets could not only think, but pray. 

Thus, in all cases, a nation or an army, so 
far as its persons—all that we can see of it— 
are concerned, is only a show; the substance 
of it is the ideas, passions, genius, enthusiasm, 
that pervade it, and are not seen. 

Our doctrine is illustrated, also, by the fact 
that the power of a nation is made up, in 
part, by the generations of past years, whose 

ily forms long ago mouldered to dust. 
There is no more beautiful or impressive law 
of history than that by which the past genius, 
heroism, and patriotic devotedness are woven 
into the structure of a people, giving it 
character. The acts and spirit of a person’s 
former years are not lost, but are represented 
in the face, the habits, the weakness, or the 
— of the person’s mind and heart to-day. 
n the same way a state has a personality 
that endures through centuries ; all its great 
men and bad men, its good laws and vile 
laws, its faithfulness and its crimes, con- 
tribute to its character; nothing dies; but 
what was fact and show in a living genera- 
tion becomes force and substance when the 
actors have departed. Look at England, for 
instance. Is that which we call England 
composed simply of so many millions of men 
and women that inhabit that island now? 
How truly do the statesmen, patriots, orators, 
poets kings, cabinets, and parties of several 
undred years, belong to our conception of 





what England is! The witness of their ac- 
tivity is not only prominent in the literature 
and art, the castles and cathedrals, the palaces 
and towers, the liberties and laws, that are 
visible, but an incalculable force has been shed 
from this background of greatness and genius 
into the generation of to-day, and through 
the present will be transmitted into the future. 
Let a hostile nation declare war against 
England, and try to tread out her spirit and 
influence, and they would find that a force is 
needed competent to crush twenty genera- 
tions. For, though the merchants, traders, 
and labourers little think of it in time of 
peace, and perhaps care not half a fig for the 
men that walked through the streets that 
they tread, two centuries ago; Sidney, Rus- 
sell, Pym, and Hampden, Newton, and Shake- 
speare, and Chatham, the great dead of West- 
minster Abbey, and the honoured names of 
Oxford and Cambridge, still stand in the 
background, and in an emergency would start 
forward and give the immense momentum of 
their spirit to an onset against an invading 
foe. As the ghost of the hero Theseus ap- 
peared, according to the Athenians, on the 
field of Marathon, and inspirited their ranks 
against the Persians, the greatness which a 
nation has enshrined in its traditions is part 
of its deepest present life ; and it often hap- 
pens that the shades of the fathers are a 
more substantial rampart for a land than the 
swords of the children. 

See, too, how its revolutionary experi- 
ence, genius, and fidelity are involved in the 
character of America. They are not dead 
facts written in mute annals; they are vital 
memories of the nation, as though the same 
men that are now on the stage had once per- 
formed them. Strike out the idea of America 
and the hope of America from its people, 
and a great portion of their force and en- 
thusiasm would be annihilated. 

The most mournful sight in the case of 
any nation is the evident destitution of any 
great political sentiments and principles that 
have grown for centuries, and are rooted in 
its heads, habits, and hearts. What a sad 
thing that, on the intellectual and moral soil 
of France—beautiful, enthusiastic France, 
whose genius has been refining for ages like 
the wine its own vineyards distil—no ideas 
of rights and constitutional freedom have 
grown, that could not be pulled up in a night 
by a dissolute ruffian, wearing and polluting 
a splendid name! Think you that in England 
or America any cowardly conspirator could 
weave the noose that in one night should 
drag down the form and the sentiment of 
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Liberty from its sacred niche in the popular 
affections, and the next day make the people 
themselves applaud that it was done so well ? 
A Bedouin robber might as well try to lasso 
and uproot a hickory-tree that had toughened 
its roots in the ground for a century. Poor 
France was overgrown with the merest weedy 
sentiments of liberty; for it is only weeds 
that bayonets can scratch up. 

If we reflect on the sources of national 
power and prosperity, we shall soon see how 
its strength rests on an invisible and ideal 
base, and is developed out of mental and 
moral resources. Little Greece resisted the 
flood of Persian arms, and at last conquered 
the East, because there was more vitality— 
more courage, genius, enthusiasm—in her 
people than in the swarming myriads which 
the bulk of the Persian Empire enclosed. 
Rome, too, rose to supreme sway by the 
despotic influence of character, not of legions. 
When Rome fell she had more troops and 
fortifications than in the height of her re- 
publican supremacy, but she had lost her 
real and invisible strength, that of temper- 
ance, hardihood, valour, moral soundness ; 
internal dissension, luxury, and bad govern- 
ment had unnerved her hands; and there- 
fore her visible defences of battalions and 
armaments were nothing but empty shell 
and show. The British dominion is sup- 
ported now by the strong fibres of Saxon 
wisdom and pride that run through the whole 
extent of it. It is those that knit Calcutta 
and Australia, Gibraltar and Cape Town, to 
London and Liverpool and the Parliament 
House. 

The most effectual way to paralyze the 
prosperity of our country at this moment 
would be to smite an ideal element that inter- 
penetrates the land. The soil over half our 
area might be blighted, pestilence might deci- 
mate our labourers, tornadoes might scatter 
a great portion of our tonnage in ruins upon 
the sea, droughts might shrivel the rivers 
into thin and feeble rills ; but all this would 
be less disastrous than to annihilate the 
system of credit that pervades the mercan- 
tile world. Destroy that impalpable thing, 
break down the confidence between city and 
country, the reliance which town feels upon 
town and city upon city, the trust which 
man reposes in his neighbour, and it is the 
same as if you arrest the pitch of waterfalls, 
and smother the breezes that ruffle the deep, 
and wilt the fierce energy of steam, and un- 
string the labourer’s arm, and quench the 
furnace-fires, and stop the hum of wheels, 
and forbid emigrants to seek the West and 





cities to rise amid the silence of its woods. 
Our prosperity and our hopes lean back on 
that moral bond more than they do on nature 
or on capital ; shake it, and there is an earth- 
quake of society; restore it, and order, ac- 
tivity, happiness, and wealth return. 

I have several times used the word “ civi- 
lisation” in connection with the subject we 
are considering. Let us see now what light 
the meaning of that word sheds upon our 
theme. There are a vast number of things 
that make up civilisation. They are invisible, 
but they are among the most substantial and 
potent realities connected with our globe. 

Besides the men and women, the houses 
and wealth, that exist in Christendom, there 
is such a thing as civilisation, which has been 
growing steadily, and which lives on while 
the generations die. There is government 
in the civilised world, there are reverences, 
laws, manners and habits, tastes and prin- 
ciples, and all these make up the structure of 
society. Just as the surface of the globe is 
composed of various layers of clay, sandstone, 
slate, and granite, which successive geological 
epochs deposited, and the united strength of 
which uphold our soil and support our steps, 
the moral world is constructed of strata of 
laws, customs, opinions, truths, discoveries, 
sentiments, which successive races and gene- 
rations have deposited, and which our souls 
live upon now. ‘The best life of the nations 
that are gone is still in our civilisation. In- 
fluences from the Old Testament, from Grecian 
literature and character, from Roman heroism 
and law, are steadily poured into our moral 
life from countless churches and colleges, 
although the Hebrew State, the Greek Re- 
publics, and the Roman Empire have been 
buried for centuries. And so from the Ger- 
man barbarians of the northern forests, from 
the feudal customs, from the Crusades, from 
the Catholic Church in its ripe power and 
glory, from the life of Socrates and the intel- 
lect of Augustine, from the speech of Paul 
on Mars Hill and the thinking of John Huss, 
from what Bacon wrote and Shakespeare 
imagined and Faust invented and Newton 
discovered and Fulton devised; in short, 
from all the victories of heroes and the blood- 
sealed fidelity of martyrs and the holy achieve- 
ments of saints some contributions have been 
made to that progressive reality we call civi- 
lisation, and they all exist around us now as 
beneficent forces that ennoble our lives with 
privileges and a value which cannot be esti- 
mated. Your father may not have left you 
any legacy of houses and stock, but the whole 
past is your mental and moral father, and 
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that leaves to every one of us an inheritance 
which it would be a miserable bargain for us 
to sell for a fortune of millions on condition 
of being disentangled from the civilised life 
of the race. 

The poorest man in any neighbourhood is 
immensely rich, so far as attaining the great 
objects of life is concerned, especially if he 
has a family, compared with what his poverty 
would be if he could own a hundred square 
miles of original nature, and must live on it 
alone with his family, cut off from all privi- 
leges of society and with the wealth of civi- 
lised influence for ever cancelled from his 
brain and breast. 

Thus we see that the substance of the past 
lives on and is vitally present with us now. 
All that is visible of a nation dies, but its 
soul survives; the truth it discovered and 
illustrated is preserved; its essence passes 
into civilisation, improves society, and be- 
comes the common property of after times. 

Think for a moment, too, of the order in a 
great city, and how it is preserved. What 
passions are boiling in London and Berlin 
and the streets of New York! And how is 
it that we are kept from conspiracies and 
mobs and devastations of license? How is 
it that the spirit of our social life is higher in 
respect of peace than the aggregate of indi- 
vidual lives, which is the splendid mystery 
of civilisation ? It is not by direct and visible 
pressure of resisting force, but by the fine 
network of interests, opinions, reverences, 
feelings of honour and shame, fears and loves, 
disposed over the community, which hold the 
brutal elements of our nature in check, as 
Gulliver was made prisoner by the threads 
which the cunning Lilliputians wove over his 
body, and one of which they fastened to each 
of his hairs. 

Does any man say that the laws, the courts 
and sheriffs, uphold our order? Plainly the 
sanctity of the laws does not consist in their 
enactments by legislatures, or their preserva- 
tion in sheep-skin binding (a style of binding, 
by the way, which many of our laws had 
when they were yet in the brains of their 
authors). Sentiments and principles in the 
people, faith and loyalty, varnish the laws 
with their real majesty. 

The substance of power is that which sways 
the minds and hearts of the people; all else 
is the show of it. 

Surely this nation could better afford to 
part with its armies and navy, its forts, guns, 
magazines, and military science, than to have 
an abatement of one per cent. from the regard 
which the people have for the forms of a 





town-meeting, their deep reverence for the 
statutes, their quick submission to a writ, 
their dread of mobs, their love of home, and 
the awe that attends the hearing a sentence 
of death from a judge. In the first case the 
country would lose some visible facts which 
represent its strength, and which might be 
replenished by taxation ; in the latter case it 
would part with forces, inherited from past 
ages, which are its strength, and by which it 
is swung over the abyss of lawlessness, as 
the globe is hurried over the black depths of 
space by the threads of gravitation that are 
more subtle than sunbeams. 

Finally, character is one of the prominent 
substances of the world, that is, it is one of 
the things which do the most as causes to up- 
hold society and quicken it. Character, in 
the sense of great personal energy, changes 
the face of nature, digs mines, builds rail- 
roads, levels mountains, founds cities, evokes 
factories, dwarfs the oceans to convenient 
ponds. And in higher senses, we cannot tell 
what impress one original soul like David’s, 
so splendid in genius, so sensitive to every 
breath of circumstance, so sincere in his piety, 
his sin, and his terrible remorse, leaves on 
the fortunes of after generations. His great 
heart has been an electric battery to the 
bosoms of countless millions of whom he 
never dreamed. Who of us is acute enough 
to untwist the whole of our debt to the burly 
substance of Martin Luther’s spirit? Strike 
him out of the last three centuries, and you 
tear out the very spine of our liberties and 
mechanical arts; our railroads and steam- 
ships, and most of the material forces of 
Protestant civilisation are rent away with 
him, for they radiate from his rough generic 
thought. The Duke of Wellington assented 
to the estimate which somebody made, that 
the presence of Napoleon on the field was 
equal to forty thousand men. 

So there is an ascending series of creative 
and substantial forces, beginning with me- 
chanical energies and running up through 
chemical affinities, vital powers, perception, 
will, ideas of personality. We often use the 
expression with regard to a person in society, 
that “he is a map of substance.” Generally 
this phrase conveys the idea that a man has 
acquired some property. It would be very 
applicable if it stood for the “real estate” 
which a man has amassed,—that is for his 
personal estate of great qualities, forces of 
genius, learning, truth, moral power, and in- 
fluence. 

Character is the culminating substance of 
nature. 
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Seems motion in my heart to have begun 

Of some long-dead forgotten thing which grieves, 
Some long-lost early hope which prematurely died. 
I bid a swift increasing tear depart, 

As fitting only for a woman’s heart ; 

Half wishful, too, from sight the past to hide. 


Soon, twilight’s growth slow blends all shapes in one. 


Trees, abbey,* river, day-light disappear ; 
That dead thing, too, hath gone which in me moved. 
I think of what I love, and what I have loved ; 
Shines nearer heaven now, love’s latter sun ; 
The lost looks in its light scarce worth a tear. 

* Bolton. 





“MUCH FORGIVEN.” 
A Sketch. 
By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT, 





Avutuor or ‘‘ Her Two Sons,” “ CorprestTangs,’ 


CHAPTER I. 


HE Manor House of Beckton is a sub- 
stantial stone building, with long win- 
dows set in carved framing, and a heavy, 
elaborately decorated porch. It is a plea- 
sant house. The stone of which it was built 
over a hundred years ago is remarkable 
for not darkening with age, but blanching 
to a silvery grey. All warm tints had dis- 
appeared years and years ago, and there the 
Manor stands like a beautiful colourless old 
lady, much more lovable and lovely in its 
suitable well-preserved age than any modern 
rival could be. 

All this and much more the squire felt, 
and therefore he would not permit even a 
jasmine to be trained round the drawing- 
room windows, and had the ivy, which hung 
in heavy folds over the back parts and still 
more ancient portions of the place, cut 
rigorously off the moment its tendrils dared 
to creep past their boundaries and touch 
the carved corner-stones of the higher 
walls. 

Before the front door was the broad sweep 
of a carriage-drive, and beyond the sunk 
fence which protected the flower-beds lay 
the park. There, in the early summer-time, 
’ the hay-makers tossed the scented grass and 
piled up fragrant waggon-loads for the stack- 
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yard. There, later on in the year, the sleek 
kine browsed on the bright green aftermath, 
or stood lazily chewing the cud and switch- 
ing the flies away with their tails, under the 
shade of its wide-spreading and scattered 
trees. 

The interior of the Manor House matched 
the exterior. The pictures were fine, but 
the frames had long since lost their glow. 
The chairs and couches were broad and 
comfortable; even the low window-seats 
were cushioned, but the covers were some- 
what faded. Hassocks a yard square, sup- 
ported on brass claw-feet, stood about in as 
unnecessary profusion as the defiant fire- 
screens, theircompanions. On the side tables 
one found a medley of relics. A turquoise- 
mounted dagger in a carved silver sheath, 
which Mary Queen of Scots had once owned, 
lay peacefully beside the glass case where 
rested the buff glove, richly worked with 
seed pearls, which great Queen Bess drew 
from her hand and bestowed with her 
queenly thanks—an all-sufficient reward he 
thought it—upon an ancestor of the house 
who had ventured life and fortune on the 
high seas for England. 

There the squire would show you a spur 
of King Charles worn at Naseby, a snuff 
box from which Garrick had taken many a 
pinch, a golden nutmeg-box and a silver 
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pipe, small enough to show how precious 
was the fragrant weed when it was new. 
Everywhere one saw an abundance of old 
china and glass; each room, up-stairs and 
down, had many pieces in it; rich services 
were stored in corner cupboards ; odd pieces 
rested on buffets, chimney-pieces, and side- 
boards, yes, and even the broad ledges above 
the doors made safe keeping-places for these 
fragile heirlooms. 

Beckton Manor told its own history; it 
had been a home of comfort, wealth, and 
honourable position for hundreds of years, 
yet never did it look more home-like than on 
the Christmas Eve of which we tell. Plenty 
of glossy holly-leaves and twinkling berries 
gleamed from the walls, and across the end 
of the hall the old gardener had been busy 
fixing all the morning an elaborate ever- 
green device with “ Welcome ” in the centre. 
Presently two married daughters, each with 
her husband and a carriage-load of children, 
arrived on the scene, and were met at the 
door by their father, mother, their clergyman 
brother and younger sister, whose tall lover 
stood rather uncomfortably in the background 
waiting to be introduced to his new relatives. 
And after these another carriage drove up, 
bringing, according to annual custom, uncle 
and aunt, the “two boys,” and the two girl 
cousins. So Christmas Eve found the Manor 
alive, from the nurseries away in the old wing 
to the large drawing-room; and the place was 
musical with happy voices and pattering feet. 
Laughter and merriment filled the old house. 
The dining-table had all the extra leaves put 
in that night, for Mr. Beckton liked every 
available grandchild to be present at the sub- 
stantial tea, which, for the accommodation of 
the little ones, took the place of dinner. The 
squire glanced at Dot, who, in the full dig- 
nity of three years, sat in her high chair 
solemnly at his elbow, and then at his pros- 
perous sons and daughters and their group of 
bright boys and girls, and the smile deepened 
on his face as he caught his brother’s eye. 

“A goodly group, are they not, Tom? 
Rather different from when you and I were 
the only youngsters here.” 

“Yes; but there is an unpleasant sug- 
gestiveness in the room being fuller each 
succeeding Christmas.” 

“Why, how so ?” 

“That Agnes and I will have for the first 
time since we married to begin keeping it at 
home ; and I don’t think we shall like it 
quite——” 

“No! no! no! sir!” cried his daughter Agy, 
springing up and putting her hand over his 





mouth. “ You will have, then, to stay at home 
by yourself. We must be at Beckton always— 
we must come.” 

“ With all my heart, Miss Resolute ; but 
don’t you perceive there will soon be no 
room for all of you? These dreadful cuckoos 
are covering the face of the land.” 

“Who is a cuckoo? Is me a cuckoo, 
gran’pa ?” said Dot slowly. 

“Yes, you dreadful child!” said Uncle 
Tom. 

“ Cuckoo! cuckoo!” cried the two boys - 
near her at poor Dot. She indignantly 
struck at them with her spoon, and then hid 
her scarlet little face under her golden curls 
on the squire’s arm. 

Be quiet, boys,” said the laughing squire ; 
*‘ you frighten the little thing. Go and ask 
Aunty to tell you a tale. Don’t fear, Tom ; 
Christmas would be a dull affair without you. 
The old home is elastic. We must buy some 
more leaves for the table when your boys 
and girls marry.” 

“ But, grandpa, we don’t want Aunty to tell 
us a tale to-night; it’s too still. We are 
going to play in the hall at blindman’s-buff, 
like we always do, and Aunty will come too.” 

“ And may I come ?” asked Walter Damer. 
He looked at the young aunt, who blushed ; 
but before she could reply her dutiful neigh- 
bours broke in. 

“Oh, yes! you're going to marry Aunty 
May, so it’s all right. Come along; but 
mind now, play fair. Jack and I are going 
to knot the handkerchief, or you'll be catch- 
ing her always.” 

The children’s games in the hall soon ab- 
sorbed most of the elders, who felt it good at 
this blessed season to be children once more. 

The sisters, seated round the drawing-room 
fire, discussed their household affairs. All 
were happy and self-content save one per- 
son. That one was Mrs. Beckton. In her 
heart there was so sharp and bitter a pain— 
so aching an emptiness as no merriment could 
soothe, no pleasure fill. The day had been, 
but that was years ago, when she was a 
younger woman and her loss was fresh— 
when the very sight of sympathising glances 
and unsuccessful attempts at pretending there 
was no vacant place in the family circle had 
been to her an almost unbearable anguish. 
But now she asked herself if this was almost 
worse to endure. Time had done its work ; 
the others had forgotten ; all was well with 
them. She only remembered; she only 
missed. She, too, had learned many lessons 
of charity and patience in the long trial. It 
was but natural—nay, it was right—that in 
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her daughters’ hearts their husbands and their 
children should claim the prominent place, 
and that Hubert should be absorbed in his 
parish and in the hand-to-hand fight with 
wretchedness and sin to which he had given 
himself heart and soul. Yes, that even May 
should lose the memory of a loss she hardly 
remembered in the brightness of her love of 
to-day. She did not wish to cloud their joy, 
and so she went away to her own room. 
The squire had acted judge in a charade to 
perfection, even Tom, a Q.C. himself now, 
had told him so ; and the squire, not a little 
pleased, had glanced round his smiling audi- 
ence to miss the sweet face and silvery hair 
which yet to him were the fairest upon earth. 

“Where is your mother?” he asked his 
eldest daughter. 

“She left the room a short time since. I 
fancy the noise was rather too much for her.” 

Presently the squire, too, slipped from the 
drawing-room, now the scene of a game of 
forfeits. 

It was with a countenance from which all 
the fun had vanished that he passed up the 
broad oak staircase. He hesitated a moment 
before he entered his wife’s room. The fire 
light gleamed on the soft folds of her dress 
as she stood at the window (holding back 
with one hand the heavy crimson curtain), 
looking out. 

She did not hear her husband cross the 
room, and turned with a start as he put 
his arm round her waist. She buried her 
face on his breast and whispered weeping — 

“ Harry, the snow is falling.” 

He only answered with a groan as he drew 
her nearer. 

“It will be quite thick to-morrow, just as it 
was ten years ago. Oh, Harry! those foot- 
steps in the snow, they did not melt away 
for six long weeks.” 

“T wish I had done as I said I would 
and had them swept away.” 

“That would have been worse. I loved 
them, they were all that remained of him.” 

“Annie, you never forget! This trouble 
has made your life miserable—God forgive 
me! I never thought when I brought you 
here a young girl that I should ever have 
caused you to shed a tear. I wonder you 
love me still.” 

His wife clung closer to him. ‘ 

“Oh, husband, it was not all your fault. 
No, the lad was obstinate. It was an un- 
suitable marriage, but I wish we had let him 
have his way. She was always a good, 
sweet girl, and a perfect lady ; and they had 
been together from childhood.” 





“ Yes, you said all that years ago ; but he 
could have done so much better. I had 
always planned so differently for him ; if he 
had married Sophie Leigh he would have 
doubled the estate.” 

* Ah! but how could he when he did not 
love her ? and he did love Margery Grey.” 

“Yes! but see how poor the Vicar was. 
Four sons to get out in the world and a 
sickly wife on his hands.” 

“Tt is not so now; the sons are all doing 
well and Mrs. Grey, poor dear friend, is 
gone. Ah, Harry, there were few like her! 
And think, our boy, our eldest boy cut off 
from us! Husband, I can’t tell you what I 
have suffered all the time of the Mutiny ; 
and never to hear a word of him, only the 
newspaper reports.” 

The squire sank into a chair and fairly 
sobbed. 

* Annie, don’t you think my heart has 
ached as well as yours? Many a time I’ve 
pined for the lad, but he is obstinate like his 
father ; he will keep his angry word as I 
have kept mine, and we shall never see his 
face again.” 

His wife dropped on her knees by Mr. 
Beckton’s side, into her eyes stole an expres- 
sion of profound peace ; she wound her arms 
round his neck and comforted him. 

How grey his curly hair had become, she 
thought as she stroked it. Yet, how dear ! 
dearer than ever before. 

“Tt has taken you ten years, Harry, to say 
this to me. Don’t let this Christmas pass, 
this holy time of good-will and peace, before 
you write, husband, and forgive my other 
Harry. Let us have our first-born with us 
before we die.” 

“T do not think he will come, though if 
he would I'd gladly welcome Margery too. 
No one could help liking the girl for herself ; 
and her father and I were good friends from 
the time when we were at Trinity together 
till this fell between us. I should like to be 
on the old terms with Grey, too. But, wife, 
if I write, Harry will not come ; you do not 
know what it is to fight with an obstinate 
nature.” 

“But you will try him? ‘Forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive them that trespass 
against us.’ ” 

The squire thought a moment and then he 
bent and solemnly kissed: his wife. 

“Yes, Annie, I will write, and to-night. 
Ten years of separation are very long. What 
shall I say? I wish I could tell him what 
bitter years they have been. Everything 
else prosperous, but always the miss of him. 
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T'll do all I can to make up for the past, but | his sisters, and brother-in-law, and the Greys, 


it’s a long past. Years of anger followed 


that miserable day and, perhaps, by this | 


time our boy is quite estranged from us, 
and——” 

“Oh, husband, he will—God can lead him 
as well as you. At last you are sorry, and 
now I can believe he is.” 

An hour later Mr. and Mrs. 
re-entered the drawing-room together; the 
children had gone to bed, ard a quieter 
group sat by the fire. 

“How long you have been gone, dear 
mother,” said May, gently placing her in her 
favourite chair and pushing one of the large 
hassocks under her feet. “What have you 
and father been about ?” 

“ Spending a very happy time.” 

“The happiest since our wedding-day,” 
said the squire; and he added with an 
effort, “I have been writing to Harry and 
asking him to come home.” 

“Thank God!” cried Hubert, starting to 
his feet in his impulsive way, and grasping his 
father’s hand. 

“ How strange!” said the eldest daughter : 
“we have been talking of dear old Harry 
ever since the children went to bed. John 
was telling Walter Damer how nobly Harry 
won his V.C.” 

“So, Townsend, you knew of my son ?” 


| 
| 


Beckton 


on the fish-ponds behind the home farm. 
What a merry party they were! And when 
the light had failed he had walked home 
| with Margery Grey to the Vicarage. What 

a bright girl Margery was then! she must be 

very different now ; nineteen and nine-and- 
| twenty are very different periods in a woman’s 
life. And the Greys were so poor too! and 
poverty grinds a woman down more than it 
does a man ; a woman cannot escape it, it meets 
persons most at home and there a woman is 
continually facing it. If only he had been 
well-off he could have helped her ; but in his 
way he had been as poor as she. Since that 
night he had never touched a farthing of his 
| father's money. No, he had not been so 

mean as that, to quarrel with a man and yet 
ito take an allowance from him. But it had 
‘been all he could do, even out in India, to 

keep himself upon his pay. And what an 
| expense that long illness and change to the 
hills had been! Fortunately he had not broken 
| down till the Mutiny was over. Yes, he had 
| his Victoria Cross with its pension of £70 a 
| year; and last week he had been Gazetted 
|} senior major. He was getting on at last. 
| And then he wondered if Margery ever saw 
| the Gazette. And so his thoughts went back 
to her, and his pipe fell from his lips as he 
| saw himself standing with her hand in both 





“Yes, but I thought—or rather,” stam- | his own, in the poor little sitting-room at the 


mered the Colonel. 

“T understand,” said Mr. Beckton quietly; 
“you were here ten years ago, but that is all 
changed now.” 


CHAPTER II. 


On that same afternoon of Christmas Eve, 
a sunburnt officer was sitting in his barrack- 
room with his chair tilted back, smoking a 
pipe, and as the light puffs of smoke curled 
upwards he saw visions. 

The time had been when, though they 
rose unbidden before him, he would not see 
them. But with years had come a gentler 
spirit; and an unwelcomed return to his 
native land had reawakened a yearning for 
home which he had stifled in India. 

Now, he told himself, the past was past ; 


the opportunity for retracing his steps was | 


gone; he was by no means sure he even 
wished to do so; and then he watched his 
smoke pictures. 

Yes, ten years ago this very day it all 
happened ; there was a hard frost that day 
as there had been for a week previously, and 
he, then a slim young fellow of five-and- 
twenty, had skated all the afternoon with 


Vicarage, with its faded carpet and piles of 

books, all old and shabby ; the surroundings 
| forgotten as he gazed down into a face glow- 
| ing with tenderness and happiness. A fair, 
sweet, strong face—the face of a woman 
capable of being a man’s best friend all his 
life through. 

“T was right!” Major Beckton exclaimed 
aloud. “Tl goto her. She will be glad to 
see me. She is not one to fail aman. I’m poor 
still, but I can keep her, and she is the only 
woman in the world for me. I'll go to Mar- 
gery. I’ve been frightening myself with the 
idea she might have married, or at least have 
forgotten me ; but that’s nonsense, she is not 
the girl to do-either !” 

With soldier-like promptitude the Major 
sat down and wrote a hasty note, and rang 
his bell. 

“ Norris, take that to the Colonel !” 

“Yes, sir;” the servant saluted and retired. 

Major Beckton was walking erect but with 
his head bent and his hands clasped behind 
him, impatiently up and down his room, when 
his man returned. 

Taking the reply, he said, ‘‘ Wait, Norris,” 





and in a minute added, “Get my things 
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together, I go down to Beckton by the night 
mail.” 


The man lingered a moment and a flush 
rose to his dark cheek ; his master looked at 
him. 

“ Of course you come too.” 

A quick smile illumined the man’s face 
as he said heartily, “Thank you, sir.” 

And Major Beckton was again alone with 
his visions, those troublesome visions which 
would not leave him in peace. 

He glanced from the window. The snow 
was falling. This time he was not standing 
in the Vicarage sitting-room; but through 
the softly dropping snow-flakes walking 
homewards to the old Manor House. He 
thought himself there, and he saw a tender 
face with lines on it, and silvery hairs 
here and there amongst the brown ones, 
and the eyes looked lovingly into his—his 
mother’s eyes. He walked to the hearth, 
and placing his hand upon the chimney- 
piece—the one with a sabre-scar right across 
it—leaned his forehead on it and gazed into 
the fire. He half thought he should not see 
those tender glances there, but they came 
between him and the blaze and pleaded 
with him still. 

“IT must see my mother,” he said to him- 
self. ‘Yes, I cannot go to Beckton and not 
see my mother. But what, then, about my 
father?” and an angry face flashed up before 
his mind’s eye and blotted the sweet one out 
which had been there a moment before. 
“Bah!” he muttered, “I won't go near 
him,” and he strode angrily into his bedroom. 
“Norris,” he called, but the man was not 
there, and an already half-packed portman- 
teau lay open on the floor. He caught the 
reflection of his own face in the glass, and 
started. It was a younger edition of the 
face he had seen in the fire. 

“How like my father I am,” he thought, 
and gradually his passion melted away. “I 
should like to see even him again. I wonder 
if he is much aged ? But it isimpossible. How 
would he receive me if it were to happen that 
we met? He has never sent me one kind 
word, or let my mother write in all these 
years. If it had not been for Matty and 
Hubert they might all have been dead for 
any sign they gave. Ten years! and ’57 and 
68 were awful times in India, and never a 
single kind message sent.” 

“Have you ever given him a chance of 
reconciliation?” whispered conscience. 

“No, certainly not; but he might have 
let my mother write. I am sure he prevented 
her. Id a right to please myself. What 





concern was it of his whom I should marry ? 
He married for love and he wanted to com- 
pel me to marry for money ; money, indeed !” 
and the Major gave the portmanteau a vigo- 
rous kick. He went back to the fire. The 
snow he saw was still falling; he walked 
restlessly to the window and watched it. 

Norris came back to the bedroom ; he must 
have thought his master had gone out, for 
he began singing part of the Christmas 
anthem he used to join in when a small boy 
in the Beckton choir. 

“Peace on earth, good-will to men, glory 
to God in the highest, glory, glory. . . For 
unto us is born in Bethlehem a Saviour, 
Christ the Lord.” 

The soldier’s full voice had a ring of tri- 
umph init. The war and carnage had ceased; 
the death struggles were past, and here was 
a welcome to the day of peace. 

[ll go to Beckton after all, but I will see 
when I get there about my father,” said the 
Major to himself. 

A pure robe of snow was drawn over the 
undulating country round Beckton, and 
weighed the fern-like branches of the fir-trees, 
and rested on the graves beneath them in 
the churchyard where Mrs. Grey had slept 
for these five past years. 

Margery stood beside her mother’s grave 
and gently placed there, so as not to disturb 
its spotless covering, a wreath of Christmas 
holly and chrysanthemums. 

‘‘In sure and certain hope,” she said as 
she turned away. “In sure and certain 
hope !” 

Margery Grey was no longer a blooming 
girl. A pleasant face she had ; kind, thought- 
ful, peaceful, and strong ; but the roundness 
and freshness of youth were gone, yet it was 
one which the villagers saw no change in, 
and her father and brothers counted lovely 
still. 

With a quick, firm step she hastened now 
to the village; popping, for a few minutes, 
into many of the cottages ; and just as the 
three bells began their jingling summons to 
church to the Christmas-day prayer, she 
arrived at the last one. 

It was a very small thatched and yellow- 
washed cottage, standing in a tiny garden 
about twenty yards beyond the entrance to 
the village. The inside of the little place 
was clean and bright. A cat was washing 
its face, to be in keeping with the rest of the 
spotless habitation, on the hearth; and an 
old woman, in a black stuff gown and blue 
and white checked apron, was putting a piece 
of beef into the oven. 
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* Ah, Miss Margery, I’m right glad to see 
you! I’m just putting this grand bit of beef 
the Vicar sent me, in to cook. I told him 
when I fetched it it was too big for me, but 
he says, ‘ How can you tell, Matty, but that 
God may send you a Christmas guest?’ And 
I said, ‘ No more can I, sir, for He’s sent me 
by you many a Christmas dinner.’ Ay, Miss 
Margery, many a one has yer father and yer 
blessed mother given that they pinched them- 
selves to spare, I know!” 

‘Well, Matty, there is no pinching where 
she is ; and that day is over, too, now for my 
dear father. My brothers let us want for 
nothing; we have far more than enough and to 
spare. See, I have brought you this 5s. from 
us all, and my brothers wish you a happy 
Christmas.” 

“Can you afford it, Miss Margery, sure ?” 

“ Yes, Matty, we can,” answered Miss Grey 
laughing. 

“Miss Margery, a fortune, I’m thinking, 
came to every one of us poor folk when our 
vicar got well off. But, child, I fret some- 
times that your mother can’t share it too; 
how proud she’d have been of the young 
gentlemen to be sure!” 

Tears—quick tears came into Margery’s 
eyes as she answered, “She is satisfied, 
Matty.” 

The old woman had been busily engaged 
as she talked, in raking the fire together, 
hanging the pudding pan high above. it, and 
now took out of the lowest drawer beneath 
the cupboard a black silk bonnet and scarlet 
cloak. 

** See, child,” she said, “ this is the squire’s 
new cloak—isn’t it thick? And the missis 
has sent the petticoat as usual, and Miss 
May brought me half a pound of tea and a 
spice cake yesterday ; her young gentleman 
came with her too—a fine young gentleman 
he is. So, Miss Margery, I’m very rich this 
year ; I only want one thing more—you know 
what that is, dearie, don’t you ?” 

“Yes, your son, Matty. Well, he is sure 
to come soon, for you know I told youa 
week ago, the regiment had just arrived at 
Portsmouth.” 

It was well that Matty was tying her bon- 
net strings with such care at the little glass 
which hung in a dark corner, or she would 
have seen how vividly Miss Grey blushed as 
she spoke. Both, however, had been so 
absorbed in their conversation that neither 
had heard the approach of a cab which drove 
rapidly towards the village, muffled as the 
sound was by the thin covering of snow, but 
as they now issued together from the cottage 





they saw it stop. A man in a grey military 
cloak jumped from beside the driver and, 
running up the two or three yards of garden- 
path, seized the old woman’s trembling, 
knotted hands—door-key and all—and, bend- 
ing low, kissed her again and again. 

“Mother ! mother! don’t you know me ?” 

“Oh, my lad, what a fine man you've 
grown! come in, come in!” and the old 
woman, tottering and stumbling with excite- 
ment, re-entered her cottage followed by 
Norris. 

Margery Grey closed the little garden 
wicket and turned away. The cab was 
moving off when, “Stop!” cried a voice 
which made her tremble, and a gentleman 
sprang out and stood before her. He raised 
his cap. ‘Miss Grey, surely ?” 

“Yes, Major Beckton.” 

“Drive on to the village inn, the Red Lion.” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“May I go back with you to the Vicar- 
age? Do you mind going across the field 
instead of through the village ?” 

Margery bowed, she could not speak. 

Major Beckton looked at the sweet, glowing 
face and thought he had been right, it had 
grown better, dearer than ever; but he 
longed to make her look at him, those down- 
cast lids hid the dark grey eyes he remem- 
bered so well. 

“How did you know I had gained my 
step ?” he asked. 

“T saw it Gazetted;” still she did not look 
up. 
“Then you knew the regiment had re- 
turned ?” ; 

ae NY 

“JT will wait till we get into the Vicarage, 
then she shall look at me,” he thought. 

They stood in the old spot in the sitting- 
room where, ten years ago, they had stood 
to say good-bye. 

“Margery, do you remember?” and he 
held out both his hands. “TI have come to 
claim your promise made here ten years ago. 
Do you remember ?” 

Then she looked up, and as she put her 
hands in his, she said very quietly, “ Yes.” 

% * * * * 


There were great rejoicings, if quiet ones, 
in many hearts that Christmastide in Beckton. 
Old wounds were healed, old sorrows gilded 
with joy, old aches vanished; patient love 
was crowned with completeness, and repent- 
ance on both sides brought, to both the 
Squire of Beckton and the son of whom he 
was so proud, the knowledge that they who 
have much forgiven love much. 











THE HERMIT. 
A Christmas Carol. 


FAR, far removed from all the haunts of men, 
Within a desert place, or rocky glen 
As one might term it, 
Unharmed by human blame or human praise, 
There dwelt in distant half-forgotten days 
A saintly hermit. 


With rapt devotion did his spirit burn, 
Each prayerful day was followed in its turn 
By prayerful morrows ; 

He heeded not, in his exalted life, 
The sordid cares of men, their paltry strife, 
Their sins and sorrows. 


One Christmas-Eve as he his vigil kept, 

Whilst Nature ‘neath her snowy mantle slept, 
He saw with wonder 

An angel standing smiling by his side, 

Whilst heav’n to hosts seraphic opened wide 
And burst asunder. 


In silent awe the hermit bowed his head. 
“Fear not, my son,” the angel sweetly said, 
In accents ringing, 
“ Our Christmas carol strive to learn by heart, 
And see if thou art fit to take thy part 
In heaven’s singing.” 


“Glory to God!” bright hosts of seraphs sang, 
“Glory to God!” the highest heavens rang, 
“To God be glory!” 
“Oh, angel!” cried the hermit, growing bold, 
“This can I sing, for all my life has told 
The self-same story.” 


The angel smiled ; “ And art thou then as fain 

To sing the second part of heaven’s strain ?” 
With tones sonorous 

The white-robed carol-singers chanted then, 

“Peace on the earth, and good-will unto men !” 
So ran the chorus. 


In tearful shame the hermit bowed his head : 
“T cannot learn the angels’ song,” he said, 
“ Nor sing it duly ; 
To God great glory I have ever given, 
But men I have not taught the way to heaven, 
Nor loved them truly.” 


The angel answered, “ Brother, grieve not so ! 

Two things compose man’s duty here below— 
Thou hast the one done ; 

In this thou hast not been of grace bereft, 

Yet none the less thou shouldest not have left 

The other undone. 




















“ Be comforted ! it is not yet too late ; 
Ne’er closed to those who knock is heaven’s gate : 
Now learn thy duty— 
Love well thy fellow-creatures, and ere long 
Thou'lt learn to sing the sweet seraphic song 
In all its beauty.” 


The hermit straightway left his lonely gien, 

And lived and worked amongst his fellow-men 
Like holy leaven ; 

At last—the carol learnt—he ceased to roam, 

And then the angels bore him safely home 


To sing im heaven. 
ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 








would be impossible to understand Mr. 


cumstances of his early life. 








“FATHER EVEREST.” 
By tur Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D. 


HE summit of the Himalayan range * 

-“- Wears the resemblance of an aged man, 

With head and shoulders bowed as if in prayer. 
Tis fitting that the highest point of earth 

Should thus assume the lowly attitude 
Of adoration, near Heaven’s Great White Throne. 
As earth’s high-priest, clothed in a spotless robe 
Of snow, unmelted since creation’s dawn, 
That awful peak enters within the veil 
Of braided clouds, into the inmost shrine 
Of nature’s sanctuary inviolate, 
Bearing the crimson blood of dying suns 
Upon its brow, and on its bosom bare 
A dazzling breast-plate of snow-jewels, formed 
From dews and rains that feed the trees and flowers, 
And all the fair luxuriance below ; 
Appearing thus before High Heaven, in room 
Of the great world that clings unto its skirts— 
A sacrifice of white and silent death— 
That Heaven’s rich blessings may descend to earth, 
And burning plains be green with varied life. 
What earth-throes vast, what ages fierce of storm, 
Have perfected that mediatorial form ; 
Sculptured its attitude sublime of prayer, 
Against the stillness of the azure air ; 
And calmed it to a patience infinite ! 
Youngest of peaks ! + earth’s last consummate work ; 
Raised to that height supreme, above the hills 
That stood there with the stars when time began ; 
Above the wreck of seas and shores forgot. 
The oft-attempted task to scale the heavens, 
And reach the gods, accomplished in the end, 
Not by defiance, but by humble prayer! 

*The highest point of Mount Everest, locally called ‘‘ Father Everest,” 
the loftiest mountain in the world, when clearly seen against the blue 
sky, presents a most startling resemblance to an old man praying. 


+ The highest mountains of the world are the most recent, having been 
produced by geological causes of comparatively late occurrence. 





GEORGE TINWORTH AND HIS BIBLE TERRA-COTTAS. 


By MARY HARRISON. 








Mr. Tinworth, we are proud to say, is an 
Tinworth and the striking contributions’) Englishman, and one of “the people.” He was 
to English Bible-art which have sprung from | born in a workman’s dwelling in the heart 
his soul without some knowledge of the cir-| of our chief city, amidst the interminable 
labyrinths of streets, courts, alleys, .and 
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workshops, and beer-houses doing their ter- 
rible work on the streams of life which flow 
around them, a drop in the seething ocean 
of human life which goes by the name of 
London. 

It was one of the humblest of these homes, 
small and bare, barest because it lacked the 
light which suns barrenness and gloom with 
earth’s brightest light, the light of a noble 
father turning attics into gardens yield- 
ing fruits like those the angels eat. It was 
one of the million dreary homes beneath the 
awful crowd of red-tiled roofs, with little 
sodden yards, which the traveller sees in 
boundless heap from the windows of the 
train as it speeds its way along the city 
railway arches. 

Here from his birth he dwelt with his 
mother, to whom his birth was welcome, and 
his little ways precious. And little George 
and his mother seem to have been friends 
with more than the friendship of mere parent 
and child. His mother was one of the 
“handmaidens of the Lord ;”—she loved 
him and trained him for God, awaking in- 
terest in Bible stories of God’s wonderful 
ways, teaching him that both mother and 
child were His, and owed their daily mercies 
to His kind hands. The tie of physical 
nature was but the beginning of the tie 
between them; their truest bond of sym- 
pathy was God, and all unconsciously his 
infant heart learnt God and His love, and the 
knowledge gently strengthened day by day. 

His father was a “ hard man,” the kind 
of father that unhappily so many people 
think they know God to be ; but his mother 
was doubtless to him a city of refuge, and 
one cannot but fancy that the spirit of his 
childhood’s home was unconsciously carried 
into his manhood’s, into his striking work of 
that time ; two women it is there who are 
most satisfied with its mercy; its magnifi- 
cent provisions shine in them like an in- 
visible sunbeam reflected in a jewel. 

Be that as it may, these two souls grew 
to love one another, as two souls will who 
are made to feel all alone in the world. 

Little George early loved physically beau- 
tiful things, and dreamed of them. Before 
he was fully grown and till he was advanced 
in youth, he had to go with his father to his 
father’s work, helping at mending the carts 
of the neighbourhood, “doing them up” 
with green, and painting their wheels with 
scarlet paint. His father would probably have 
felt it just as maddening to be deprived of the 
boy’s two hands and the wages they could 
earn, as he would to be deprived of his own 











two hands and their weekly pay, as with- 
out doubt too many very upright parents 
do. He may have looked at a boy as of 
principally commercial value—a labourer, a 
helper, a drudge, only of use to get money 
at his father’s bidding—who treats any other 
idea of a boy with amused scorn; for father- 
hood, in countless parents, is a sot! unrisen 
from its grave ; selfishness lies upon it, like a 
granite tomb. 

Between such men and their children 
there is no communion ; they look at them 
with a task-master’s eyes. 

“T want him,” he says curtly to any one 
who suggests a higher use of his child, “I 
want him ;” and there the matter ends. 

They have seldom much regard for the 
“whim and will” of a mother. “It is like 
women ; always contrary,” they mutter to 
themselves as they bang the door behind 
them, and turn to look on eyes that have 
more sympathy with theirs than “that boy’s 
mother.” 

Still, I know no more of the home-years 
of this artist-child than to say that it was 
not of his father that he had to ask freedom 
for the divine young gifts within him. It 
was his mother’s ears that listened and her 
eyes that looked love on the birth of those 
gifts, and nourished and cheered them. 

At the little tumble-down shop he might 
have been seen morning, noon, and night, 
with that strange, subdued, boyish sadness 
which even a willing heart cannot altogether 
help when the joyous things within it are 
things forbidden, and the cruel hand of fate 
turns their birth-place into their prison. 
Yet the wheelwright’s son took up his father’s 
work uncomplainingly ; and, in a way, it was 
welcome to him. He brought nothing home 
with him from his labour, only the pleasant 
prospect of a bit of the evening with his 
mother; not that she ever dreamed that her 
boy would grow up to beautify the churches 
of the world ; she only loved him and what 
was in him, and it was under that love that 
his true nature grew. But love is “the 
fulfilling” of all law, and loving mothers, with 
all their ways of love, it is who quite un- 
consciously make this human world yield its 
increase. 

George’s art-instincts somehow gained 
strength and throve with his mother. He 
did not know that, but he knew that with 
his mother he was contented. 

Life like that is very good for boys ; they 
are learning a beautiful idea of the place of 
woman in the world. She is next to God, 
and all the sacred things that are meant by 
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that. There is a delightful blending of the 


Dismissal of Hagar and Ishmael. 


Within reach of his boyhood’s home and 


names of God and mother, which needs only | work, to which he could daily come and go, 


to be common to the childish experiences of 
boys for much of the groanings of this poor 
creation to be changed into a tolerable 
melody. 

It was the religious enthusiasms the mother 
inspired into her boy which in due time 
passed, all unconsciously, into his terra-cotta, 
when his hands-had grown strong enough to 
shape it. 

It was surely amongst the poor and labour- 
ing struggling folks, with whom this little 
son of the wheelwright ran in and out and 
went his daily way, that his early genius saw 
what in manhood he so faithfully depicted and 
baked into those clays which have awakened 
universal admiration—the poor who do not 
bar doors on their penitence and remorse and 
abandoned passion, and have no convention- 
alism in the manner of their expression. He 
had probably seen scores of Herods before 
he attempted his speaking embodiment of 
the Jewish king’s woe. And all the subtle 
luminous humanity and vivid strength cha- 
racterizing every detail of his Bible works was 
transferred from the labouring, struggling sur- 
roundings of his daily life. 








was the Lambeth School of Art, in which 
he entered as a night-scholar, bending over 
its tables after his day’s work was done. 
Whilst other boys of his age sauntered the 
streets, played in the courts, or sat in a music- 
hall, young George’s heart bounded and sang 
within him over his first successes in working 
his ideas into clay; and quietly rested his 
weary limbs. From the first, his absorption, 
his earnestness, and evident art-aptitudes 
marked him out for success. To the master, 
the new figure, looking at his models with 
such beautiful intentness, soon grew precious, 
and two new eyes were added to those two 
eyes at home to smile into him the strength 
of sympathy ; and the night-school became 
doubly helpful. To what fainting, dying 
gifts of every sort in which their owners have 
ceased to believe, and which are practically 
dead, would one look of sympathy be resur- 
rection life! The world is full of lives which 
are but grave-stones : within are dead things, 
small and great. With somebody’s sympathy, 
they would even still live, and see the light 
and do good work in the world. 

The sympathy, first of his mother, and then 
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_—— 
of Dr. Sparkes at his school, were treasures | Doulton did not mean to rob his men’s repu- 
to the young soul of Tinworth ; in his life’s | tation, as too many large makers did and 


great works their goodness lives. 
Had those squalid piles of brick 
called London furnished no eye to 
pity, with what dead things might 
not his gifts lie dead ! 

At this Lambeth school came 
the new joys of his creative power. 
Winter and summer, by day work- 
ing, tinkering carts, all bravely and 
honestly done, by night he trudged 
to his table and his clay, toiling 
till bed-time ; then, bright and 
happy, he returned to his mother, 
and with a slice of bread for a 
supper, slipped off to bed, often to 
rise before the dawn in the bitter 
cold to work again among the carts 
of their industrious neighbours. 

True, in a sense, it was hard, 
but it pleased him, and made his 
soul prosperous, as the self-indul- 
gent cannot be prosperous, and 
fitted him for his special mission to 
man. 

Naturally such a boy soon won 
prizes at his school ; then his work 
found admission to the Royal 
Academy, and after that Mr. 
Sparkes introduced him to a new 
friend, Mr. Doulton, of the Lam- 
beth Pottery; and as his father was 
now dead, he was at liberty to 
accept employment in Mr. Doul- 
ton’s works, and begin an art 
career. 

In those days Doulton ware had 
not attained the merit and world- 
wide fame it has since acquired ; 
but it had the basis of all merito- 
riousness and beauty: it was solid 
and good. It was likely to last its 
purchasers’ lives, and still to find 
a place after them in the houses 
of the children bornto them. In 
a word, it was honest ware, and 
through the ideas that haunted this 
new worker its well-wrought foun- 
dations became lustrous and beauti- 
ful with the colours and sculptured 
devices now all its own. 

It was in 1867 that this full-of- 
virtue, wise, and peaceful youth 
entered Mr. Doulton’s fair work- 
shop and began the service of its 
kindly master. Here the law was 


that if workers did anything worthy it should | still do, and wear it himself. Mr. Doulton 
go forth with that worker’s own name. 
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Mr. | could make the biscuit and bake it, and find 
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a market for it; but all that was admirable 
in its design should reflect its glory on the 
man who designed it, so that any of his work- 
men might rise to be the greatest and wisest 
and most widely known the world contained; 
he but provided the shop and the means of 
work. Such conditions were good for the 
honest and penniless boy, and for the master 
too, for they won from him all that was with- 
in him. It isin every way the best of sys- 
tems for all concerned, because it is the right 
and honest one: a genuine love of beautiful 
things in mutual conduct cannot but foster 
the beautiful in work. That the rich man 
should be good friends with the penniless 
can result in nothing but good ; labour then 
will be honourable, easy, spontaneous, and 
done with delight, and classes will be friendly 
and prosperous, more, alas! than, with 
but few and brilliant exceptions, they are 
to-day. It is full, too, of meaning to know 
that it is in this, “his first place,” Mr. 
Tinworth has worked all his works and 
moulded and passed through the ovens those 
famous scenes which have given him a first 
place among Bible illustrators. Four of 
these illustrations, selected from his exhibi- 
tion held some time ago in Conduit Street, 
London, are represented in the accompanying 
engravings. The whole gallery showed that, 
to a ripe study of the human figure and mar- 
vellous versatility in the decorative art, the 
artist added a strong religious enthusiasm 
and rare creative imagination. His clays 
live and move, the crowds, too, with a 
delightful and utter disregard of artistic 
propriety ; they do not seem even to have 
heard that there is sucha thing. They have 
all forgotten, as crowds will who have not 
been to a.studio, that they may detract from 
the prominence of the principal figure. Their 
ways seem all so natural that you wonder it 
ever struck any one that they acted in any 
other way. ‘Scholastic accuracy,” for which 
so much art has been praised, and by which 
to my mind so much of it has been ruined 
and the Bible made as unreal as possible, is 
clearly nowhere in its probability beside this. 

In pieces like “The Crucifixion,” ‘“ The 
Entry into Jerusalem,” and “ Barabbas,” the 
people are all most perversely ignorant of the 
rules of the schools about plastic and graphic 
art as to pose and grouping. But, in spite 
of it all, these uninitiated and careless crowds 
make themselves felt on you: you pity, 
smile, wonder, admire, weep, and everything 
stirs deep human interests you have not 
experienced in such scenes before. It is 
good to see them. 





“Who would like a scene like that in his 
church ?” said a friend to me as we stood 
before “The Preparation for the Cruci- 
fixion.” 

The fact was that so far, it was truthful ; 
for the crowd itself which the artist was repre- 
senting, the speaker would not have liked in 
his church. It had never had the advantage 
of knowing how it ought to deport itself in 
the chancel of a church. A true representa- 
tion of Calvary in such cases is not wanted ; 
neither is a true representation of the Gospel, 
of which Calvary was the close and crown, 
wanted. Both are wanted of the conven- 
tionally proper sort; they must conform to the 
artistic and theological formularies of some 
particular school; as for the rest, they are 
mere perversities. Such is theological and 
art opinion. 

For ever will live in one’s memory the 
trouble and perplexity in the whole figure of 
the strong soldier standing in the hole he is 
digging for the foot of the Cross as he catches 
sight of the face of the approaching Jesus. 
He is a soldier, a man of a legion, a hired 
murderer of innocents, and a bravo if need 
be, only at this instant he is struck dumb with 
amazement. His arms fail him for a moment ; 
his digging stops. 

“What!” he seems to be exclaiming to 
himself, with great surprise, “ Crucify him/” 

Nor shall we soon forget the figures of the 
thieves, nor their fathers and mothers. One 
does not need to be told which is repentant, 
nor which of those parents there in the crowd 
had trained him. His break-down seems 
to have been inherited from the hearts of 
others. When once he had loved that godly 
weeping pair he never could brave out 
wickedness to the end. 

Nor the bereaved woman who holds in her 
extended arms her dead baby with her whole 
heart reaching over the ring of rope keep- 
ing back the crowd, as far as she can that 
she may touch Him with it before they kill 
Him, if she can. She seems to be saying, 
“Tf I can do that, my poor darling will live.” 

One can recall the figure of Jesus, a noble 
impersonation of patience and mercy; but 
the strongest things in that wonderful work 
are the coarsest, as they are and ever must 
be in real life; they have more shape and 
substance to the eye. Soldiers and merce- 
naries cut somewhat greater figures than 
Salome and John, and high priests must be 
rather more stared at than the gentle crafts- 
man of Galilee, for the same reason that fire- 
works are more striking than stars. So it 
is in Mr. Tinworth’s clay. The fact is, 
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truth in religious art has not taken the high | given way to such absolute and unkingly dis- 
place which it is surely destined yet to do. | tress as Mr. Tinworth has struck him down 
In the “Entry into Jerusalem” 
the same vivid re-creative force 
is seen. The weary traveller who 
could not walk a step farther, 
heart and flesh alike had failed 
Him, and who for this once in 
His life had real need somehow 
to be carried into that city which 
is already His real cross and is 
soon to be His tomb, has here less 
of the feel of triumph about Him 
than the poor brute on which He 
rides ; and should it not be so, if 
history is what we want, not con- 
ventional art? One is again 
greatly struck by even the ass’s 
want of artistic propriety, render- 
ing itself almost a nuisance in the 
picture, having no worthy sense 
of the occasion in it; for it is 
actually reaching out to a palm- 
leaf in somebody’s hand, trying 
to nibble at it. The appropriate- 
ness to the occasion is all in the 
thronging crowd. But, again, 
was it not actually so? Had the 
ass been a trained princely thing, 
and not a poor man’s, it would 
not have hungered after a bit of 
green. And the object of the 
crowd’s delight (a crowd chiefly 
of His own personal friends and 
ordinary acquaintances of His 
native Galilee), has only just re- 
covered from a2_ break-down, 
which wept bitter tears over the 
city, by the gate of which, the 
next time He is there, He is on 
His face sweating great drops of 
blood. “Oh, Jerusalem, Jeru- 
salem !” had just burst from His 
broken heart. How could He be 
in a triumphal mood? <A due 
regard to relative artistic forces 
in the various parts of a compo- 
sition might have better pleased 
critics, and those who seek rules 
embodied in clay ; but the ques- 
tion remains,—Did the Saviour 
and the crowd that day consider 
relative artistic forces and deport 
themselves accordingly? We 
have had too much of this time- 
honoured folly. The days of re- 
viewers had not yet come, or per- 
haps Herod might have appropriately retired to | with at the head of his own table, and before 
his room, and locked his door before he had | all his guests. 
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The passionate abandonment of Judas’s re- 
morse in Mr. Tinworth’s representation of 
his “Distress of Judas” is wonderful. The 
now wretched man flings the money upon the 
floor, and with it would fling himself, but for 
a stool against which he has fallen, down 
before the priests, who seem to think very 
little of that broken and contrite heart before 
them: they despise it. Their indifference is 
without limit, without mercy, save only to 
their own toes, which may chance to be hit 
by the flung-down pieces of the money. It 
is a triumphant representation of repentance 
which “finds no place” for it. You do not 
need to be told that Judas after that destroyed 
himself. There is nothing of him worth 
keeping alive. Suicide is in every reckless 
muscle of him. 

There is a wonderful suggestiveness in the 
“ Dismissal of Hagar and Ishmael.” It occurs 
at the door of a tent, made picturesque by 
the foliage of the green and fertile country 
around, with the feel of the early morning 
upon it, for a cock is crowing. The lithe 
figure of Ishmael is the centre of all, stiffened 
as it is by childish chagrin ; it does not move 
a muscle ; yet it is full of leaping life, which 
will bound over the wild lands and make it 
aname. Abraham stoops to give the boy a 
parting kiss, but the sturdy little limbs do 
not relax, for the brave heart of his mother, 
who stands by his side, who has so often 
stood up for him, is again in an anguish for 
him, and Sarah, Abraham’s wife, is saying 
something cruel and untrue. You see the 
child will go manfully with his mother; he 
is no friend to her enemies ; he does not relax 
even to Abraham’s kiss. The soul of the child 
is the very ideal of a soul that can be, when 
the occasion comes, the typical Ishmaelite. 
Hagar is giving her parting mind toSarah, who 
is attempting to show her that it is all because 
of their treatment of Isaac this moment has 
come about. On the whole Abraham is sad, 
but he sees no help for it. He has his hand 
on a water-pot, and there is some bread for 
them. When they have gone you expect 
him to turn into his tent with a burst of 
tears, and Sarah will presumably offer some 
remarks. 

Isaac has the natural attitude of a young 
child who is the object of an attention he 
does not understand, and scarcely knows 
whether he enjoys. 

“The City of Refuge” is another grand 
triumph of Mr. Tinworth’s genius. Every- 
thing here, too, is real. The flying man 
is saved by the skin of his teeth; his 
foot has not yet cleared the door, yet it 





is closing. Just outside. the door is a woman, 
who has evidently run with the flying man 
——a stranger to him, perhaps—and, out of 
pity, ready, good soul, to have put herself in 
the way of the avenger should he get too 
near to him. Her share of the work is hap- 
pily done, as she draws herself up and says, 
“There! thank God for that!” Though 
standing aside she is still, woman-like, just a 
little in the pursuer’s way. She is full of the 
deep joy of mercy. On the other side of 
the fence which edges the way to “ the city ” 
gather faces, all interested in seeing the 
escape ; feelings, half anguish, half hope, are 
just giving way in them, too. “There! he’s 
safe! Bless the Lord!” 

A tree of roses grows where the flying man 
finds refuge, whilst it is a thistle that grows 
outside in the way where his blood might 
have been spilt; and the greenery of fruit- 
trees is among the merciful spectators, while 
over the two kindly women in the scene 
rises the plume of the victorious palm. 

The one face of wretchedness is that of the 
baffled avenger. Life will be nothing to him 
since that closing door has shut him from his 
moment of revenge. The clay glows with 
the mystic poetry of things: every point is 
a living tongue, telling “Blessed are the 
merciful.” 

Mr. Tinworth not only creates his figures, 
they all live and move according to that 
eternal law of human hearts which Jesus 
knew worked in men, and revealed to 
them for their future guidance into happier 
life. 

One representation in that Conduit Street 
Gallery, “Samuel and Eli,” is a diamond 
edition of all Mr. Tinworth’s wonderful 
gifts. On the back of the little boy he 
manages to put the dear qualities of the 
young heart within the little figure, and the 
home-spun coat his mother has made—for 
which purpose clay does not seem very apt. 
No marble or paint could speak more pathe- 
tically to you. And though the prophet’s 
face, as, seated, he looks at the standing 
child, is closely seen but hollows for mouth 
and eyes and nostrils, it is pregnant with the 
story of the man. 

Rare sympathy has made Mr. Tinworth a 
wonderful interpreter of man in whatever 
age or clime or tongue. His panels of clay 
will remain amongst the foremost interpreta- 
tions of that Blessed Book, whose pages are 
filled with the stories of man’s struggles and 
blunders and prayers on his way towards his 
better life. This is man’s age of clay ; but 
the age of gold shall come, 
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A HAPPY ISSUE. 


Br DARLEY DALE, Avrnor or “ Cissy’s Trovustss,” ‘Sport Guy,” Ere. 


CHAPTER X.—CONCLUSION. 

Beng hy news that they were penniless had 
hit Marie far harder than he had any idea 

of ; to be dependent on her Aunt Margaret 
Marie might have borne, because she knew 
she was of real use to her, but to be depen- 
dent on Mr. Holland who, Marie thought, 
had always looked upon her as an intrusion, 
a troublesome intrusion, and had only tole- 
rated her for Jack’s sake, and because being 
a thoroughly good, conscientious man, he 
felt it was his duty to do so, was more than 
she could stand. Formerly she would have 
left the house there and then, but she could 
not act in this way now, she was changed, 
her own sense of duty was keener. She felt 
now she had a duty to others as well as to 
herself, and she soon decided that she could 
not leave Jack and Mr. Holland to shift for 
themselves, she must wait till Mrs. Wilmot 
came and she must put her into the ways of 
the house before she took her departure. 
Even if she had not known about the money, 
she was not sure that she could have gone 
on living at Charlton House now, for the 
dread lest by any involuntary sign she should 
betray her love for Mr. Holland was preying 
on her mind and made her life an anxiety, 
and so she was not altogether sorry to have 
another reason for leaving. The next ques- 
tion was, where should she go and what 
should she do? She went through her 
accomplishments but, alas! they were not 
such as to get her a living. Her education 
had been peculiar owing to her self-will, of 
which she now began to repent. Of what 
use were Latin and mathematics to her as a 
governess ? She might indeed be required to 
teach the rudiments of both, but that was 
all. She neither played nor sang ; she drew, 
and she spoke French as well as she did 
English. Clearly French was her strongest 
point, French or English it did not matter 
which; moreover, her father’s family still 
lived in France, so to France she would go 
and try and get a situation as governess in a 
French family. This decided, her next 
thought was to whom should she go; and 
then the memory of Pierre Le NScelleur 
and his lodging-house flashed into her mind 
like an inspiration, as she afterwards said. 
Yes, she would be safe with Pierre, she knew 
and could trust him; besides, it was not a 
long journey, and that was a great consider- 
ation, for her purse was small and her capacity 
for travelling about alone still smaller. 





Once safe under Pierre’s roof she would 
advertise in some French papers for a situ- 
ation, and she had little doubt of getting one 
before her money was exhausted; at any 
rate, she was sure Pierre would give hera 
year’s credit if she liked to ask it: indeed, 
she feared her difficulty would be rather to 
make him take her money. But anxious as 
she was to go, it was hard to leave this home 
where for the last five years she had been so 
happy. ‘True, it would not be the same now 
that her Aunt Margaret was gone, but still 
it was very hard to leave Jack. Marie kept 
dwelling on this, though in her heart of 
hearts she knew it was still harder to leave 
Mr. Holland. Moreover, she was so fond of 
all her duties, for did they not consist in 
ministering to the comforts of those she loved 
best? Then she must go among strangers 
and as a governess, which, to a proud nature 
like Marie’s, was indeed a bitter pill to 
swallow; but Marie was very subdued in 
spirit just now, she was not well either, and 
weighed down by her troubles she felt per- 
haps it would not be for long, and death had 
no longer the terrors for her it used to have. 
She could look at it now, not as the end of 
life but as the beginning of a far happier life 
than that she had known hitherto ; her Aunt 
Margaret had not feared it, nay, she had 
longed for it, but then Mrs. Holland had 
long ceased to care for worldly happiness and 
had set her affections on things above ; her 
treasure had long been love of her Saviour, 
so no wonder that she looked on death only 
as a call to His immediate presence. Marie 
loved Him too now, and felt that in this 
hour of trial He was very near her, and 
though there was no human being to whom 
she could pour out her troubles, she knew 
that He was ever ready to listen to her, 
that He was inviting her and all who suffered 
to come to Him, crying still as He did on 
earth, “Come unto Me all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden and I will refresh you.” 
And Marie found help and comfort, as all 
who seek it from Him are sure to do. 

She prayed for guidance too, but like a 
great many other people who do the same in 
all sincerity, she had previously made up her 
mind what she meant to do, and the more 
she thought about it and prayed about it, 
the more determined she was in her purpose. 
She did not reflect that for a young, pretty 
woman like her to leave her guardian’s roof 
to fight her own battle in the world was, to 
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say the least, an exceedingly imprudent 
thing to do, and she did not know that in 
France it would be considered far more 
extraordinary than in England ; for French 
girls are far less independent than English 
girls. But remembering her episode with 
the gendarme on her last visit to Boulogne, 
she took the precaution of writing to Pierre 
and asking him if he could take her in. She 
wrote this letter a day or two before she left, 
and begged Pierre to take no notice of it 
unless he could not take her in, in which 
case he was to telegraph. All the day she 
left, Marie was both dreading and longing 
to see a telegraph-boy arrive, and as the day 
wore on and no telegram arrived she scarcely 
knew whether she was most glad or sorry; if 
glad, it was because she now considered the 
matter settled that she was to go, and that in 
itself was a relief to her. Had Pierre tele- 
graphed that he could not give her a room in 
his house, her plans would have been all upset, 
and she must have thought of something 
else.. No telegram arrived, and when Marie 
sat down to supper her bag was all ready 
packed, and she had only to put on her hat 
and jacket and slip out of the house when 
the coast was clear; but when she glanced 
from Mr. Holland to Jacques as they sat at 
table, and felt that these two people were all 
the world to her, and that she was leaving 
them to go out and find a home among 
strangers, her heart failed her, and she burst 
into tears. As it happened, this incident 
helped her to make her escape good, for it 
gave her an excuse for leaving the supper- 
table under pretence of going to bed, and 
then, safe in her own room, Marie dressed 
and waited till she heard the servants go in 
to prayers, when she ran lightly down-stairs, 
opened the hall-door, and the next minute 
found herself alone in the street. 

Unused as she was to going out alone at all, 
her first impulse was to turn back before she 
got to the end of the street, for she felt ner- 
vous at being alone in the street at night ; but 
it was too late to turn‘back now. Explana- 
tions would have to follow such a course ; so 
on Marie went, and was very glad when she 
found herself safe in the ladies’ cabin of the 
Boulogne boat. Once there she had no fur- 
ther fear of being molested; that part of her 
trouble was over; and she felt sure Pierre 
would meet her at the station, which he did. 
Mrs. Le Scelleur was a pretty, bright little 
woman, anxious to do all in her power to 
make this handsome lady, who looked so 
pale and sad in her deep mourning, comfort- 
able ; and when Marie found herself in the 





pretty room they insisted on her having, a 
sense of security came over her, and she 
soon forgot the qualms she had felt during 
her journey. 

Her first action after she had partaken 
of the refreshment Mrs. Le Scelleur had 
prepared for her was to start at once for 
a registry-office, and see if she could meet, 
with anything to suit her, Mrs. Le Scelleur 
begging to be allowed to accompany her, 
under pretence of showing her the way, but 
in reality because both she and Pierre had 
agreed that Mademoiselle was far too hand- 
some to be able to walk about Boulogne with- 
out attracting attention, and perhaps meeting 
with annoyance. All that afternoon Marie 
spent at the registry-office in a waiting-room, 
from time to time being sent for to interview 
some lady requiring a governess. It was 
work Marie detested, for it was most repul- 
sive to her proud nature to be subjected to 
a whole category of what she considered im- 
pertinent questions. Not only was she put 
through her facings as to what she knew and 
what she did not know, but in many cases 
all her personal affairs were inquired into 
also—her age, her parentage, where she came 
from, why she was seeking a situation, what 
kind of education she had received, whether 
she had any relations living, if so who were 
they and where were they ? was she engaged 
to be married ?—in fact, there seemed no 
limits to the questions some of these ladies 
put to the poor girl; but the one which 
puzzled her most was when she was asked 
for a reference. At this she hesitated ; for 
though she had many friends in England to 
whom she might have referred, seeing she 
wanted to keep her whereabouts a secret from 
Mr. Holland and Jack, she could not refer to 
any of her English friends. To write to her 
stepfather and obtain an answer would take 
six weeks, and there was only one lady who 
seemed inclined to take her on trust until 
this answer arrived. This was an English 
lady living in Boulogne, who had a large 
family of young children, and offered Marie 
a comfortable home and a small salary in 
return for her services. She was to have the 
entire charge of three little girls, and to 
teach twe younger boys for two hours every 
morning. It was hard work and little pay ; 
but Marie, weary and disgusted with her 
efforts, jumped at the offer, and it was ar- 
ranged that she was to call at the lady’s 
house for her final answer the next morning 
at ten o'clock. 

Tired and depressed with her uncongenial 
afternoon’s work Marie went back to Le 
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Scelleur’s bright house, and as she sipped the 
tea which Mrs. Le Scelleur, in pity for her 
poor, pale face, brought her, Marie felt her 
career as a governess had already begun, for 
she had very little doubt that this lady fully 
meant to engage her, and that her delayed 
decision under pretence of consulting her 
husband was a mere matter of form, for Mrs. 
Marston did not look like a person in the 
habit of consulting any one except herself. 
Her future life, then, was fairly settled. She 
had slipped down several rungs of the social 
ladder, and was to begin life afresh on a new 
footing. It would be weary work very often, 
no doubt; but Marie was fond of children, and 
if the new pupils had only all been boys she 
would not have minded that part of her life 
at all. Asit was, the part she hated was the 
dependent position in which it placed her, 
and even that was preferable to living on 
her guardian’s charity, she thought. But 
that night when she went to bed, as Marie 
thought of Charlton House, of Jacques and 
Mr. Holland, and wondered how they took 
her disappearance, and how long it would be 
before she saw either of them again, she 
felt very low and sad ; and when at last she 
fell asleep her beautiful eyes were heavy 
with weeping. She rose with a heavy heart 
the next morning, and after an early break- 
fast set out for Mrs. Marston’s house. It 
was half an hour’s walk from her lodgings, 
and though Marie did not know it, Pierre 
followed her at a respectful distance, to see 
that no harm came to her. Mrs. Marston 
kept Marie waiting for another half-hour, 
and when she did come, had so many direc- 
tions to give about her new duties, and so 
much information to impart as to the various 
dispositions of her children, all of whom, ac- 
cording to their mother’s account, were para- 
gons of perfection, each requiring an especial 
kind of management—all that was necessary 
to insure complete success in dealing with 
them being to understand their characters 
thoroughly—that it was past twelve o'clock 
before Marie was free to return to her lodg- 
ings, having engaged herself to undertake 
the education of these five wonders, and 
arranged that she should enter upon her new 
duties on the following day. 

She walked back with a feeling of intense 
relief. She was provided for, at any rate for 
a time, and she need not fear having to tres- 
pass on Pierre’s kindness. It would be very 
hard work, but she would not mind that ; 
there would be less time to stop and think of 
her troubles. On reaching the Le Scelleurs’, 
to her surprise she saw a hat with a crape- 








band on the hall-table, and a stick by the 
side of it, which she recognised as one 
of Jack’s. Was it possible that Jack had 
guessed what had become of her, and had 
followed her so quickly? With a beating 
heart Marie walked up-stairs and entered the 
drawing-room, which was on the first floor, 
next door to the room she had occupied the 
night before, and what was her astonishment 
to see there, not Jack, but Mr. Holland! It 
seemed to Marie that her heart stood still 
for a minute as Mr. Holland turned from the 
window by which he had been standing, 
peering down the street in the direction from 
which Mrs. Le Scelleur had told him Marie 
was most likely to come, and with out- 
stretched hands took two or three strides to- 
wards her, and then, with her hands in his, 
exclaimed :— 

“ Marie! thank God I have found you.” 

Marie turned very pale and trembled, so 
that she could scarcely speak as Mr. Holland 
fixed those dark blue eyes of his from under 
his shaggy brows upon her, as if he would 
read her very soul. 

“Where is Jacques?” stammered Marie 
at last, striving to make her face a mask, and 
to prevent the joy she felt at seeing him, who 
was dearer to her than Jack, from showing 
itself in her eyes. 

How handsome she looked as she stood 
there, with her hands in Mr. Holland’s, her 
lovely eyes full of joy in spite of herself, her 
tall slight figure looking taller and slighter 
than ever in her deep mourning. What a 
child she was to brave the world alone! 
thought Mr. Holland, as he answered her. 

“ Jack is at home, Marie. We thought it 
better that I should come alone to fetch you ; 
at least, I thought so, I am not sure that I 
consulted Jack,” said Mr. Holland, still hold- 
ing Marie’s hands in his. 

“Tt was very kind of you to come, but—” 
stammered Marie. 

“ Very kind, no doubt, but what?” asked 
Mr. Holland. 

“But I can’t go back,” said Marie, bending 
her head a little forward in a vain attempt 
to hide her face from the scrutiny of those 
deep-set eyes, which seemed determined to 
penetrate her inmost soul. 

“Why not? Why can’t you go back?” 
said Mr. Holland, giving her hands a gentle 
pull towards him. 

“ Because I can’t,” almost whispered Marie. 

“Not to Jack?” said Mr. Holland, with 
another little pull. 

“No,” whispered Marie. 

“ Not to your home?” said Mr. Holland. 
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“No,” said Marie, thinking, though she 
dared not say so, that she had no home now. 


“Not if I ask you?” still holding her | 


hands and looking down earnestly at her 
pale trembling face. 

This time Marie did not answer at all; she 
only shook her head and bit her lips to keep 
back the sob which rose in her throat and 
the tears which were filling those beautiful 
eyes of hers. 


. . . . | 
“But I am your guardian ; if I insist on 


it, you are bound to return for a while ; how 
then ?” 

“Please don’t insist,” said Marie, with a 
great effort, as she raised her eyes with a mute 
appeal for mercy that would have melted a 
tyrant’s heart. 

It did not melt Mr. Holland’s. On the 
contrary it only made him inwardly vow he 
would not return home without her. 

“T do insist. 


twenty-one, but for the rest of your life. I 
will have you. Oh, Marie! my first, my 
only love, come as my wife. I will try and 
make you happy, if you will only let me.” 
They were very close together now, and 
somehow the beautiful head had sunk on his 
shoulder as Marie whispered, “I will come.” 
At first Mr. Holland could hardly believe 


in his own happiness, for he had no more | 


idea that Marie loved him than she had that 
he loved her; probably far less, for women 
are very rarely ignorant of the fact that they 
are loved. It took them both a very long 
time to realise their love for each other, and 
when at last Mrs. Le Scelleur interrupted 
them by bringing in some tea two hours 
later, they had not finished telling each other 
the story of their love. One point they were 
both agreed on was that neither knew when 
they were first conscious that they loved ; 
looking back it seemed to them that they 
had always loved, even in the old days, when 
they apparently disliked each other so in- 
tensely. 

Suddenly, while they were discussing the 
tea, Marie remembered her engagement to 
Mrs. Marston. 

“Oh, Hugh!” she exclaimed, starting up, 
“T quite forgot ; I can’t possibly go back to- 
night, I have accepted a situation as gover- 
ness to a lady here, and I am to begin to- 
morrow.” 

“Indeed! But as you have entered into 
another engagement with me since, and as, 
moreover, 1 am your guardian, and therefore 
entitled to forbid you to fulfil this governess 
engagement, I fear this lady must be disap- 


You must, you shall come | 
back. You must come back, not till you are | 


| pointed. Whois she? We must write her 
| a note to tell her that you must decline the 
situation, having, since you saw her, entered 
into another engagement which, you venture 
to hope, will suit you better. Ill dictate 
the letter, you shall write it, and we will get 
Pierre to take it at once. It is quite out of 
| the question, of course. You can add, that 
| you are leaving Boulogne to-night, so that 
'she will see it is useless to make any more 
efforts after you.” 

Marie never wrote a letter in her life which 
gave her so much pleasure as this one; it 
was almost as precious a document as a re- 
prieve in the eyes of a prisoner. And then 
when the letter was finished, as they had 
still some hours before their boat started, 
they hired a carriage and drove to the wood 
where the sabotier’s cabin stood, in which 
Marie and Jack passed two days and a night 
five years ago. 

“Ah! you did not love me in those days, 
Hugh, though you came to fetch us back,” 
said Marie, as they stood looking at the little 
cabin, now unoccupied, for Pierre had sold 
it on his father’s death. 

“Yes, I loved you then, Marie ; not as I 
do now, of course, for you were only a child,” 
said Mr. Holland. 

* And such a troublesome child, too, you 

could not have Joved me then ; why, I spoilt 
| all the comfort of your home,” said Marie, 
| penitently. 
“But I did. I loved you for Christ’s 
|sake then; I love you for your own now. 
| At first I was very unwilling to take you 
|two at all: I remember telling my mother 
when she first suggested it what a trial it 
would be, that all the peace and comfort of 
our lives would be destroyed, and yet I sup- 
posed we should have to do it, if she thought 
it plainly our duty.” 

“ And what did Aunt Margaret say ?” 

“Well, that it certainly was our duty, 
that we ought to do it, and that all the 
oughts were crosses ; but at the same time we 
must remember that no cross meant no crown; 
in other words, that if we did our duty to 
you and Jack, God would bless our efforts ; 
and so He has, Marie ; He has rewarded us 
a hundredfold for any kindness we may have 
shown to you. Jack has always been a help 
and comfort to me, and you are, indeed, my 
crowning joy.” 

Hereoccurred one of thoseinteresting pauses 
frequent among lovers, in which outsiders 
have no part, and upon which, therefore, we 
cannot intrude. 

“Hugh,” said Marie, as they drove back, 
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“T think I know now what first made me 
love you and dear Aunt Margaret too.” 

“But I thought you always loved my 
mother, and that it was only to me that you 
took such a violent dislike,” interrupted Mr. 
Holland. 

“Oh, Hugh! I don’t think I ever could 
have disliked you, even when I thought I 
did.” 

“T think you did, though ; but tell me, 
what was it that first made you feel more 
kindly to us ?” 

“Your goodness to us, especially after we 
had been so wicked in running away, and 
had given so much anxiety. It was that 
that touched me, to find you could really 
care for us, after all we had done to destroy 
the comfort of your home, and then neither 
you nor Aunt Margaret ever said a word to 
reproach us for running away; if you had 
scolded or punished us as we deserved, it 
would not have had half the effect that 
simply forgiving us had. How surprised 
Jacques will be, Hugh, for he has always been 
under the impression that there is no love 
lost between us two !” 

“In a way he is right ; there is plenty of 
love between us, and none of it is lost ; but, 
Marie, I don’t think Jack will be so much 
surprised as you imagine, though who or 
what has opened his eyes, I can’t say.”, 

That evening Mr. Holland and Marie left 
Boulogne and reached Charlton House about 
midnight, where they found both Mrs. Wil- 
mot and Jack sitting up for them, and a 
supper prepared which showed they were 
certainly expected—a fact that surprised 
Marie. 

“Well, Jack, I have brought her back, 
you see, though I don’t think you gave me 
credit for so much skill,” said Mr. Holland, 
going up to Marie, who was warming her 
toes at the fire while Jack had been dis- 
missing the fly. 

“Solsee. No, Hugh, I am not so very 
much surprised, after all,” said Jack, with a 
meaning glance at Mrs. Wilmot. 

“Then, perhaps, you won't be surprised 
either when I tell you Marie has promised 
never to leave us again. She is coming here 
as my wife, to make me the happiest man 
on earth,” said Mr. Holland, drawing Marie, 
who was blushing up to the roots of her 
hair, towards him. 

“T should have been thunderstruck at the 
news a few days ago; but now I am only very, 
very glad,” said Jack as he kissed his sister. 
“Ah! Marie, you won’t care for me now,” 
he added, half in jest and half in earnest. 


“Oh, Jacques! you must not say that ; 
why should I love you any the less be- 
cause ” But here Marie paused, and 
allowed a glance at Mr. Holland to fill up 
the blank. 

Mrs. Wilmot, who had been giving some 
directions for feeding the late arrivals, here 
returned to the room, and congratulated the 
lovers warmly on their engagement, begin- 
ning at once to make plans for them. 

“Now I'll tell you what it is, Hugh. 
Marie can’t live here now till you are mar- 
ried, and as she wants a change, I shall take 
her off to Brighton to-morrow or the next 
day ; you can come and see her as often as 
you like, and when you have been down 
once or twice, you can announce your en- 
gagement, which for the present had better 
be a secret between us three.” 

“But how are we to get on here without 
Marie ?” said Jack, who did not care for the 
arrangement, and did not understand the 
need for it. 

“You must manage for a while as best 
you can. Marie must go away, and as we 
get on very well, I am going with her ; after 
a while, if Marie likes to pay some visits, I'll 
come and take care of you two till she comes 
for good,” said Mrs. Wilmot. 

And then they had so much to talk about 
that they sat up till day-break, telling Mrs. 
Wilmot the story of their first visit to Bou- 
logne and their adventures in the Alice and 
the sabotier’s cabin. 

A few days later Marie and Mrs. Wilmot 
went to Brighton for a month, and then 
Marie went to London to stay with some 
old friends of Mrs. Holland’s, from whose 
house a month or two later she was mar- 
ried to her guardian and former enemy, 
though she now always declared he had 
never been anything but her best friend. 

Love is, indeed, a mighty power. Who, 
knowing Marie and Jack when they first came 
to Charlton, would have believed they would 
have developed into the man and woman 
we now leave them? ‘This is not an age of 
miracles nor of belief in miracles, and yet to 
those who have eyes to see, is not love still 
exercising a miraculous power over the hearts 
of men and women? It was love which 
wrought this change in those two children 
whose lives we have just been following, the 
love of Christ reflected in and shining forth 
from the souls of Mrs. Holland and her son, 
who, by example, not by precept, won the 
hearts of Marie and Jack to the service of 
Him whom to know is to love, whom to 
{ serve is perfect freedom. 
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EARLY METHODIST WOMEN. 


By S. W. CHRISTOPHERS. 


THE variety of consecrated genius and 
ability, the manifold gifts and graces 

which women brought into the work of 

Methodism, are very remarkable. 

There were early Methodist women whose 
influence was felt and acknowledged in the 
regulation and control of Methodist machi- 
nery. Wesley admitted the influence, and 
his preachers sometimes felt it. The society 
at Leeds asked Mr. Wesley, in 1789, to ap- 
point Adam Clarke as one of their preachers. | 
With this arrangement in prospect, Clarke 
was called to preach during the Conference 
in Leeds. Atthe morning service he omitted 
to pray for the King; why, he did not him- | 
self know. Being reminded of his omission, 
“T endeavoured,” he says, “to amend it in 
the evening. I prayed devoutly that God 
would bless the King and fill him with his | 
justifying and sanctifying grace. Alas! the 
prayer was worse than the omission. A few 
sisters took alarm; I had implied that the 
King. was a sinner/” ‘The petition of the 
trustees on his behalf was of no avail. A 
counter petition, headed by the names of 
Mrs. Crosley and Miss Trip showed that 
Clarke’s prayerwas calculated to lower royalty 
in the minds of the people, and indicated 
such dangerous democratic principles that he | 
could not be a fit person to minister among | 
them. The voice of the women prevailed. | 
Clarke seems to have lost the power of re- | 
gaining the smiles of Methodist sisters in the 
north. On his appointment to Halifax, the 
women appealed against him as “dull though 
learned ;” but when his way might have 
been made plain, he, in turn, was in the op- 
position, and declined to accept a call to any 
place in which women ruled. Poor Adam! 
the daughters of Eve were too much for him! 
But there is this on their side : they were in- 
tensely loyal, and it would be wholesome for 
later Methodists to feel the influence of like- 
minded women, as loyal to their sovereign, 
as true to Christ. 

“T have nothing to say against the Metho- 
dist sisterhood,” said an old preacher, after 
hearing of Adam Clarke’s experience, “ for 
at the end of my first year of itinerancy, 
when the stewards proposed that I be in- 
vited to remain another year in the circuit, 





the superintendent had scarcely put the ques- 
tion to the meeting when a crowd of sisters 


who had been waiting burst into the room, 
and insisted om voting in my favour. I need 
not say the motion was carried. Indeed, it 
was carried by acclamation. The voice of 
ruling women is rather pleasant when it is in 
your favour.” 

It is interesting to see that with all the 
saintliness of early Methodist women, their 
true womanly nature was not lost or dis- 
guised. Mary Bosanquet, of Leytonstone, 
in Essex, afterwards Mrs. Fletcher of Made- 
ley, was one of the first to prove that strong 
religious decision and clear distinctiveness 
of Christian character were neither to be 
understood nor borne with by even the most 


|intelligent and cultured Church people of 


that day. Lcclesiastical bigotry, prejudices 
of birth, and zeal for what was held to be 
the only proper style of godliness, rose 
against the earnest young witness for scrip- 
tural holiness with a power that for a time 
mastered the parental feelings of her father 
and mother. When only twelve years of 
age, in the midst of fashionable amusements, 
she said to herself, “If ever I am my own 
mistress, I will spend half the day in work- 
ing for the poor and the other half in 
prayer.” A mind like this, when brought to 
realise the power and joy of spiritual life, 
would make “a good confession.” When 
called upon by her father to accompany him 
to the theatre, she made her first stand, and 
gave her reasons, pleading her conscientious 
objection to such amusements. ‘“ Your argu- 
ments prove too much,” was the reply, “and 
therefore are not conclusive. If what you 
say be true, then all places of diversion, all 
dress and company, nay, all agreeable liveli- 
ness, and the whole spirit of the world, are 
sinful.” Sir,” was her answer, “I see it as 
such, and therefore am determined no more 
to be conformed to its customs, fashions, or 
maxims.” At nineteen she acted on this as 
to her appearance, and adopted a plain style 
of dress. When she became of age and had 
a small fortune of her own, she was tested by 
her father “I require,” said he, “a particular 
promise from you that you will never attempt 
to make your brothers what you call a Chris- 
tian.” “I dare not promise,” said the girl. 
“Then,” he added, “ you force me to put you 
out of my house.” What must be thought 
of the religious standard of the time, when 
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a gentleman—a good Churchman, a father— 
could say this to his own child, of whom he 
confessed that she had “never wilfully dis- 
obliged him, except in these fancies !” 

The young confessor thought it best to se- 
cure a lodging in case of extremity. The 
extremity came. The carriage was ordered 
to take her to her lodging, and with a heart 
smitten with sorrow at parting from friends 
and home, she was dropped at Hoxton, and 
found herself in two empty rooms without 
alight. “I borrowed a table and a candle- 
stick,” she says, “and the window-seat served 
me as a chair. When bolting my door I 
began to muse: I am but young. I am 
cast out of my father’s house. J know the 
heart of a stranger; but alas! how much 
more of it may I yet have to prove! I 
cried unto the Lord, and found a sweet calm 
overspread my spirit.” By-and-by her maid 
came, “and,” said the young outcast, “she 
lighted a fire in the other room, borrowed a 
few things of the family of the house, and 
begged me to come into it, as the night was 
very cold. And now my captivity seemed 
turning every moment. The thought, ‘I am 
brought out from the world, I have nothing 
to do but to be holy both in body and spirit,’ 
filled me with consolation. Thankfulness 
overflowed my heart, and such a spirit of 
peace and content poured into my soul that 
all about me seemed a little heaven. Some 
bread and rank salt butter, and water to 
drink, made me so comfortable a meal that I 
could truly say, ‘I ate my meat with glad- 
ness and singleness of heart.’ As the bed 
was not put up, I lay that night almost on 
the ground, and the windows having no shut- 
ters, and it being a bright moonlight night, 
the sweet solemnity thereof well agreed with 
the tranquillity of my spirit.” 

These were seemingly hard times for a 
cultured young lady delicately brought up ; 
but like many other sufferers for conscience 
sake, she could sing, “The lines are fallen 
unto me in pleasant places; yea, I have a 
goodly heritage.” Mary Bosanquet’s example 
was an eminent one, and is kept on record ; 
but she was only one of very many exemplary 
Methodist women whose “ record is on high,” 
or is quietly kept in the hearts of a few old 
Christian pilgrims still lingering among us. 
One of these waiting pilgrims remembers a 
woman who, like Mary Bosanquet, was in 
her youth cast out from her home for her 
Lord’s sake. 

Miss Bosanquet had passed the trials which 
her confession of Christ and her “ works and 
labours of love” had brought upon her; and 





now while, as Mrs. Fletcher, in widowhood she 
was cherishing the hallowed memory of her 
sainted husband, there was a young lady in 
the quaint old town of Saltash, on the Tamar, 
realising the first joys of devotion to Christ, 
whom she had been brought to love under 
the ministry of the Methodists, and for whose 
sake she, too, was called to psalm it with 
ancient confessors. Mary Poppleston could 
sing, ‘‘ When my father and my mother for- 
sake me, the Lord taketh me up.” Her 
church-going parents were scandalised at her 
renunciation of the world, and her union 
with those who gloried in the cross of Christ. 
She must sacrifice her Saviour or her home. 
She chose the “good part,” and was “ cast 
out.” With her to be cast out was to lose 
“all her living.” It was a question where she 
should lay her head, and from whence she 
should get the next meal. In her distress, 
while tinding a temporary refuge with a 
despised Methodist, she received a note con- 
taining two guineas, which the anonymous 
writer said might help her until some further 
deliverance from difficulty should open. De- 
liverance did come. And the issue might 
suggest an interesting analogy between her 
case and that of Mrs. Fletcher. 

Mrs. Fletcher was tenderly sensitive to 
inward impressions, which she believed 
were wrought by the Blessed Spirit, who 
chose this mode of guiding her through her 
peculiar trials into the deeper blessedness 
which was prepared for her. She believed, 
too, that dreams were sometimes the divinely 
adopted means of consoling and directing 
her; and the results would show that the 
belief was not groundless. It is interesting 
to see how her womanly nature worked in 
harmony with her high-toned spirituality and. 
devotion to the will of Christ. With what 
naturalness the ingenuous woman confesses 
to herself that long ago Mr. Fletcher had 
touched her heart. ‘I had no other thought,” 
says she, “but devoting myself to God in a 
single life ; only, I remember, I sometimes 
thought, Were I to be married to Mr. Fletcher, 
would he not be rather a help than a hin- 
drance to my soul? But it was only a thought.” 
Ah! but the thought would come again, and 
bring some pleasure with it amidst her diffi- 
culties in life. The tender thought spoke out 
at length. “It is sometimes presented to my 
mind,” she said to a friend, “that I should 
be called to marry Mr. Fletcher.” The friend, 
Mrs. Ryan, with good sense replied, “I like 
him the best of any man, if ever you do take 
that step. But unless he should have tender 
affection for you, you would not be happy. 
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God will direct you.” She had neither seen | Poppleston became Mrs. John Smith. It was 


nor heard from Mr. Fletcher for fifteen years, 
but news coming of his illness, the tender 
thought came again. ‘These thoughts came 


to my mind, ‘If the Lord should raise him | 


up, and he should propose such a step, could 
I doubt its being of God ?’ 


liberty to ask the following signs: 1. That 
Mr. Fletcher might be raised up. 2. That 
he might be brought back to England. 3. 
That he would write to me on the subject 
before he saw me. 4. That he would in that 


letter tell me it had been the object of his | 


thoughts and prayers for some years.” 
The beautiful holiness of the woman be- 


comes more beautiful as we listen to these | 


tender communings with herself and God. 
How was it to end? Four years passed. Mr. 


Fletcher was raised up, returned to England, | 
wrote to her, told her that he had cherished | 


love for her for twenty-five years. Would 
she be his wife? Yes, of course; and though 
the freshness of youth had passed, never did 
a union more fully sustain the maxim that 


“marriages are made inheaven.” This same | 


womanliness it was that manifested itself in 
Mary-Poppleston at Saltash, and its mani- 


festation was, in her case, too, associated | 


with intense devotion and sensitiveness to 
spiritual impressions and significant dreams. 
Mary Poppleston had, when a girl, dreamed 
that she saw her future husband stepping out 
of a boat on the beach beneath her father’s 
house. The religious change which she had 
undergone had not removed the impression 
made by the face, and the tall figure in a 
long riding-coat, which she had seen in her 
dream. The impression was a tender one; 
and though the love of Christ constrained 
her to renounce the world, yet the thought 
of that figure on the beach would sometimes 
come, and though not cherished was not 
unwelcome. It came amidst her troubles 
when an outcast from her father’s house ; it 
would occur as if it were linked with the 
question, What am I to do to gain a liveli- 
hood. One day, passing within sight of the 
beach, there was the river “ passage boat,” 
and stepping out of it was the tall figure in 
the long riding-coat. The face turned 
towards her; she knew it, it was the same 
she had seen in her dream. 

The man was no other than a young 
Methodist preacher who had come into the 
neighbourhood. As a member of the society 
she was soon introduced to him. The two 
spirits were akin ; both felt it, and Mary 


I cried to the | 
Lord to keep me in the narrow way what- | 
ever I might suffer, and felt an unaccountable | 


| a happy union, and for many years a happy 
family diffused a gracious influence wherever 
the father was called to exercise his effective 
ministry. 

Many years had passed before it was dis- 
covered that the note enclosing two guineas, 
which had come so opportunely to Miss 
Poppleston in the time of her distress, had 
| been sent by a good man, a member of the 
| society, the running postman between Salt- 
| ash and Plymouth. He was one of those all 
| but hidden ones, whose greatness and beauty 
of character will not be fully seen until “the 
manifestation of the sons of God.” His in- 
come was small, but, content with bare 
| necessaries, he spent all for the benefit of 
| men and the glory of Christ. George Coad 
| seemed to be always attending to his Lord’s 
words, “ Make yourselves purses which 
wax not old, a treasure in the heavens that 
faileth not.” ‘“ George,” his friends would 
sometimes say to him, “you ought not to 
spend all your gettings ; you ought to lay up 
against a rainy day. You will not always be 
able to ‘run post,’ and what will you do, 
then ?” “ Live on the interest of my money,” 
was always his reply. He was offered a 
lucrative post in London, but he declined 
it in favour of one who, having a large family, 
needed it more than he. “I can live upon 
| the interest of my money,” said he. He 
| broke down at last, and there was a seeming 
prospect of want. But some gentlemen at a 
distance, who had long admired and esteemed 
him, had funded an amount which now 
| furnished him with a small pension, and out 
of which he could still help the more needy. 
“ Had I taken the valuable post which was 
offered me,” he would say, “I should have 
had the salary which I worked for; but 
what I have now comes as a token of my 
friends’ love, and therefore is much more 
precious, though less in amount. As I said, 
I live on the interest of my money; my 
capital had been laid up above.” 

Many years have passed since my last 
interview with her, but Mrs. Carpenter's fine 
features, searching look, commanding figure, 
and dignified bearing are vividly before me 
now. Her story about herself was deeply 
touching and instructive. 

“My early life was spent in conformity to 
the world. They were days of gay society, 
fashionable pursuits, and frivolous amuse- 
ments. I entered wedded life with happy 
prospects. My heart had its own choice; 


and with pleasant surroundings and home 





But 


endearments, life was full of promise. 
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it was life without God. My sister was 
pious, and her example sometimes made me 
uneasy, but the good thoughts were banished. 
My husband’s health began at length to de- 
cline ; I could not be blind to the fact that 
he was wasting. He gradually weakened, 
and could not at last leave his room. Then 
I did my best to solace him by reading to 
him the books of his choice—the literature, 
indeed, to which we had almost exclusively 
confined ourselves. But I became strangely 
disturbed by the thought that such reading | 
was not suitable to one in his condition. | 
Then the thought followed, ‘Is he prepared | 
for the change that must inevitably come ?’ | 
I grew to be anxious about my husband’s | 
salvation ; and, strange as it may appear, I | 
began to wish for his conversion, and with no 
concern about my own soul, [ believe I sin- 
cerely prayed that God would save him. On 
looking back I wonder at myself. How often 
have I, when going up and down stairs, to | 
and from his room, prayed, ‘O God, save 
him?’ Never once did I think of saying, 
‘Save me/’ but it was always, ‘Save my | 
husband !’ | 
“ My doubts about reading novels and | 
light literature to him grew very distressing 
to me, until I thought 1 must refuse to do so 
any more, and tell him that I feared it was | 
improper. Yet my heart could not resist, | 
when he tenderly appealed for my help in | 
beguiling the weary hours. What could I | 
do? I bethought me that my sister’s advice | 
might guide me. I consulted her, and asked 
whether I should decline to read such pages 
to him any longer. ‘No,’ said she, ‘by no 
means refuse to read; that might serve to 
render him indisposed to entertain better 
things. I will pray about it; and oh, that 
you would do so too! But make no change 
as yet.’ I continued my daily readings, till 
one day he became uneasy and said, ‘ That 
is a poor book ; don’t read any more of that. 
Can’t you find something better?’ I went 
to the library, and procured a book which he 
named, and began to read, but had not gone 
far when he said, ‘That is still worse ; I 
cannot bear it. Iwish you would choose a 
book for me.’ Iat once went to my sister 
and begged that she would direct me. 
“Take up “ Rowland Hill’s Dialogues,”’ 
she advised. I found the book, and read a 
page or two, when he looked at me eagerly 
and said, ‘Where did you get that book? 
How deeply interesting! Read on.’ I read 
on and on, until, looking up a moment, I 
saw tears in his eyes. ‘Do I distress you’ 
I inquired: ‘No, no; read on. That is 














what Iwant. The writer knows my case ; 
I want the religion which he so happily 
recommends.’ As well as my swelling heart 
would allow, I continued to read until he 
wept aloud. I felt myself helpless; but I 
summoned my sister, who gently adminis- 
tered such truth as my dear husband’s broken 
spirit required ; and, need I say, that from 
that hour the dear invalid was quietly led to 
seek consolation in his Saviour. He found 
what his heart needed, and I saw him depart 
in peace. 

“T cannot tell you the condition of my own 
soul when first I awoke to the fact that my 
husband was gone, and gone to that Blessed 
Redeemer to whom I had not yet come. A 
sense of my own sin and misery now came 
upon me, mingling, so to speak, with the 
sorrows of widowhood. I was brought to 
the dust, but withal, an apprehension of mercy 
melted me, and at length He who had made 
my husband His own, took me to His heart, 
and I was one with Jesus, and one with my 
husband as I never was before. This is how 
I was brought to my Lord, and led into the 
ever-deepening joy of His kingdom.” 


Mrs. Fletcher had two special friends and 
helpers who lived with her at different times. 
One was the superintendent of her orphanage 
and religious household while she was Miss 
Bosanquet, and died in her house in York- 
shire. This was Mrs. Ryan, in some respects 
a remarkable woman. She had been Mr. 
Wesley’s housekeeper at Bristol, and he had 
corresponded with her on spiritual and busi- 
ness affairs. To receive such plain-dealing 
from Wesley, and to be thankful and better for 
it, her piety must have been thorough, and her 
whole character healthy and robust. ‘ You 
are placed in the eye of the world,” says he, 
“friends and enemies. You have no expe- 
rience of these things; no knowledge of the 
people; no advantages of education; not 
large natural abilities ; you are but 2 novice, 
as it were, in the ways of God. It requires 
all the omnipotent love of God to preserve 
you in your present station. I still feel some 
fear concerning you. What kind of humility 
do you feel? How is it that you are so fre- 
quently charged with pride? Are you careful 
to abstain from the appearance of it? Oh, 
how important are all your steps! Woman, 
walk thou as Christ walked ! 

“Still may he with your weakness stay, 
Nor for a moment’s space depart ; 


Evil and danger turn away, 
And keep your hand, your tongue, your heart.” 


After the death of Sarah Ryan, Mrs. 
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Fletcher found another friend, companion, 
and helper in Miss Tooth, who in later 
life was a leader in one of the London 
societies, and the venerable Dr. Dixon once 
told me how his gravity was tested when, in 
his earlier days, he had to meet her class at 
the quarterly visitation. When her class- 
book was placed before him, he found her 
name written “ Miss Tooth,” and thus dis- 
tinguished from all the others, whose plain 
Christian names were given, according to 
Methodist usage. “I thought it out of 
order,” said the Doctor, “and so I read 
loudly, ‘ Miss Tooth, Miss Tooth,’ purposely 
emphasising the Miss, to show that I thought 
it a peculiar and irregular style for a class- 
book. ‘Yes, sir,’ sharply replied the lady, 
‘Yes, sir, Miss Tooth! More shame to the 
gentlemen that it should be Miss Tooth still.’ 
What could I say tothis? I pocketed my 
share of the shame, and said nothing. It 
was no use to reason with a woman like 
that.” 


thodism who lived on beyond their own 








| 


generation, a few appear to have had a/| 
lively sense of the advantage which their | 
age, ‘experience, and former associations | 


afforded them over 
younger generation. 
tone of expression would seem intended to 
remind young Methodist teachers that they 
should not affect to be the instructors of such 
elders as once sat at the feet of Wesley and 
his companions ; and there has been a dis- 
tant bearing, or unamiable sharpness and 
shortness of speech. An illustrative case 
lives in my recollection. I was once called 
to meet the class of an old lady who showed 
herself indisposed to take lessons on Chris- 
tian experience from one whose age and ex- 
perience were so far behind her own. In 
answer to my request that she would speak, 
she entered on a discourse about her personal 
trials. In my reply I tried to show that the 
trials of the believer were evidences of the 
love and care of our Heavenly father, who 
wished by means of such discipline to pre- 
pare us for filling our place in His heavenly 
kingdom. Interrupting me, she said curtly, 
“T have heard that before, but I don’t be- 
lieve it.” Iwas rather startled, but recol- 
lecting myself, I thought it best to pay her 
in her own coin; and, in a decided tone, 


the Methodists of a |} 
Now and then their | 


| 


| 





replied, “If your trials are not sent as gra- 
cious discipline, and you don’t believe they 
are, then they are punishments, and you 
deserve them.” She gave me a searching 
look, which had its response, and I passed 
on. 

Sometimes a Methodist “Mother in Israel” 
could be amusingly smart at the cost of 
those who, as it seemed, too freely interfered 
with their old-fashioned ways. I used to 
enjoy the warm responses of a venerable 
woman, the widow of an early preacher. 
She sat in the end gallery of a large chapel 
in Manchester; but from thence her “Amen” 
would be sounded out, and even in the course 
of the sermon the preacher would at in- 
tervals hear the shout of “Glory!” The old 
lady’s custom was to go into the vestry after 
the service, to pay her respects to the 
preacher, and to express her thankfulness 
for the good she had received through the 
Word. The late W. L. Thornton, in his 
early time, occasionally occupied the pulpit. 


| He was tenderly sensitive to the slightest 
Among those official women of early Me- | 


disturbance while he preached, and the good 
woman’s “Amen” and “ Hallelujah” had 
sadly broken in upon his quiet line of 
thought. “Mrs. P——,” said he blandly, 
when she met him in the vestry, “could you 
oblige me by restraining yourself a little in 
the prayer and during the sermon? Your 
responses are from your heart, I know, but 
when they are so loud they painfully inter- 
fere with my thought, and render it exceed- 
ingly difficult for me to keep my mind from 
confusion. I do not ask you to abstain 
entirely, but I should be thankful if you 
would restrain yourself a little.” The old 
lady gave no reply, but wished him good 
morning. The next time he came she was 
silent throughout the service; but at the 
close, in the vestry as usual, she inquired 
after his welfare. “Mrs. P——,” said he, 
“T am afraid I grieved you when I was here 
last. I did not wish you to abstain from 
responding entirely ; I only hoped that you 
would moderate your responses a little. But, 
Mrs. P——, we have not had a single re- 
sponse this morning.” “No,” said she, “nor 
am I aware that there was anything to re- 
spond to.” They never met again till they 
met in the world where she can respond 
without shocking anybody’s nerves, and 
where he hears responses which never dis- 
tract his soul. 
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By SAMUEL COX, D.D. 


“Ye are our e 
Christ ministered 
tables that are hearts of flesh.””—2 Corinruians 111. 2, 3. 

MONG other charges alleged against | 

St. Paul by the Hebraists who followed | 
him to Corinth was this—that while they | 
brought letters of commendation from the | 
apostles at Jerusalem, he had no such letters | 
to produce ; that he was, therefore, an un- 
authorised intruder, thrusting himself from 
sinister motives, for selfish personal ends, | 
into a ministry to which he was not called. 
To this charge St. Paul virtually replies, that 
the Lord of the Church was not dead, but 
alive again ; that He still called men into the 
service and apostleship of the truth; and 
that as he himself had been called to the 
ministry of the word by the living Lord of 
the Church, as he had neither received his 
gospel from men, nor been instructed in it 
by men, but had received it directly from 
Christ, he did not need letters of commenda- 
tion from the other apostles. He was an 
apostle himself, with a commission direct 
from Heaven. And the proof was that he 
himself had power to write epistles, or, 
rather, that the living Christ wrote living 
epistles by his hand. What need had he of 
call or commendation from men in whom 
Christ still manifested Himself as the wisdom 
of God and the power of God unto salvation ? 
Above all, what need had he of commenda- 
tion to the Corinthians who had recognised the 
wisdom and felt the power with which he 
had been charged by Christ, and had been 
raised by him into a new and divine life ? 

This was St. Paul’s leading thought ; but 
his heart is very full, his thought takes many 
forms ; and, as we can hardly fail to remark, 
his speech and figures of speech are broken 
and confused. His words throb with emo- 
tion ; his metaphors break down under their 
weight of thought and passion. First, the 
Corinthians are an epistle written on his heart, 
so dear are they to him, so much in his 
mind. ‘Then, they are an epistle to the world, 
written and sent forth by him, as the minister 
of Christ. Then, the epistle is written on 
their hearts instead of his, by the finger or 
spirit of God rather than by him. Nay, the 
very figure of an epistle, turn it how he will, 
proves insufficient to express his meaning, 
and he runs it into another. The letter, 


written, with ink, on parchment, changes into 
a law graven, not on slabs of stone, but on the 
warm and vital substance of the human 








istle, written in our hearts, known and read of all men: manifestly declared to be the epistle of 
by us, written not with ink, but with the spirit of the living God; not on tables of stone, but on 


heart. Obviously, the apostle is carried 
away by the tumult of his emotions, and 
crowds into his words a burden of meaning 
they will hardly bear. 

Even to us, however, this broken and im- 
perfect utterance is the more impressive for 
its very imperfections, since through these 
we catch glimpses of St. Paul’s heart and 


|learn what he felt, as well as what he 


thought. And to the Corinthians, the very 
sentence which to us seems defective by its 
broken metaphors and crowding thoughts, 
must have seemed one of those rare and 
felicitous turns of expression of which only 
the great masters of language are capable. 
While it was the most graceful of compli- 
ments to them, it was also one of those swift 
controversial movements, turning the whole 
force of an adversary’s argument against 
himself, which are peculiar to men of genius. 
“You, Paul, have no credentials, no letters 
of commendation,” said his opponents and 
detractors. ‘‘Have I not?” replied the apostle. 
“T have the best in the world. These men of 
Corinth, quickened into a divine life, these 
are my letters of commendation. And who 
could have a better letter, or more convincing 
credentials than these?” It was a splendid 
stroke of oratory, of logic on fire with emo- 
tion: for what physician can produce a more 
cogent and persuasive testimonial than 
patients healed of many fatal diseases? or 
how can a teacher more convincingly demon- 
strate his fitness, his capacity for his vocation, 
than in pupils proficient in the art or science 
he has taught them? or what can prove a 
man a true minister of Christ, if not a whole 
community drawn into the faith and obedi- 
ence of Christ by his toils ? 

Every man, then, may be, every Church 
should be, a living epistle of Christ, read and 
known of men. This is the ruling thought, 
this the ruling figure, of the passage before 
us. Let us briefly inquire what it contains 
or implies. 

1. The first characteristic of a letter is 
that it contains and expresses the mind of the 
writer. An upright man uses words to con- 
vey his thoughts, not to conceal them. His 
letters express himself—his true plans and 
purposes and wishes. Can men, can churches, 
convey the mind of Christ asa letter conveys 
the mind ofa friend? We might well doubt 
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it, so imperfect are men, so imperfect are 
churches, while the mind of Christ is perfect 
and divine. We need to remember, there- 
fore, both that language itself, even at its 
best, is but an imperfect expression of human 
thought ; and that, in writing a letter, we 
do not ec: irefully cull and select choice phr: 1ses 
but let our words run pretty much as aes y 
come. We need to remember that a man, 
bent on communicating his thoughts and 
wishes to a friend, can write, if need be, on 
the most unpromising material—with a bad 
pen and muddy ink, on any scraps of waste 
paper on which he can lay his hand. Nay, 
we have all heard of men—prisoners, for 
example—who have contrived to dispense 
with ink and paper and pen; who have 
scraped a little soot from the chimney to mix 
with water, or have drawn a little blood 
from an opened vein ; and with these poor 
substitutes for ink have written on a shred 
of linen, or a chip of wood, with a splinter, 
a pin, a toothpick, and have thus maintained 
a secret correspondence with trusted friends, 
or kept a record of their hopes and fears. 
The very image of my text, therefore, sug- 
gests that, while the best materials will con- 
duce to secure the most intelligible and 
perfect expression of the mind of Christ, He 
may disclose His thoughts through men and 
churches by no means perfect. And the 
suggestion is confirmed, placed beyond all 
doubt indeed, by the moral and spiritual 
state of the Corinthian Church. They were 
“a living epistle of Christ ;” but how far 
were they from Christian perfection! They 
came behind no church in gifts; they were 
enriched with all utterance and all know- 
ledge ; but in moral power and elevation, in 
the graces of the Spirit as distinguished from 
his gifts, none was more deficient. A com- 
munity so restless, changeful, and unruly, so 
divided, so puffed up, so wanton and impure, 
‘js not to be found in the pages of the New 
Testament. And yet, even on this vile paper, 
Christ wrote an epistle which shewed His 
pure mind to their heathen neighbours ; an 
epistle sorely blotted and defaced indeed, but 
still a genuine epistle of Christ; an epistle 
which, despite all its defects,'taught men the 
secret of a higher, a more generous, and even 
a purer life than they had ever seen before. 
It is not, therefore, our conscious infirmi- 
ties and sins, it is not the defects which we 
mourn and against which we strive, that will 
disqualify us for the use and service of 
Christ. What men value in a letter is not 


the kind of paper on which it is written, but 
the mind of the writer; and even through 











us, sinful and defective as we may be, Christ 
can shew our neighbours what His mind is. 
All He requires of us is a willing heart, a 
desire to be conformed to His image, a sincere 
ambition to be useful in His service. Let 
Him but find this in us, and He can at least 
begin to write: To write, for example, that 
it is His will that men should strive against 
the evil that is in them and their alienation 
from Him ; that they should be reconciled to 
God and to each other; that they should 
value the most precious and love the best 
things most ; that they should live as heirs 
and fellow-heirs of immortality ; that they 
should love and serve their neighbours. This 
is the mind, though not the whole mind of 
Christ. And He would have us convey and 
express it. He wants men to know that God 
loves them and will both forgive and take 
away their sins. He wants them to know 
that His life, the life of purity, righteousness, 
charity, is the true life of man. He wants 
them to know that this life isin Him, and in 
Him that He may give it to them ; that, by 
giving it to them, He can reconcile and 
restore them to God, and constrain them to 
love and serve their neighbours. Nay, He 
wants to convey these sacred and quickening 
facts and truths to the world through us— 
through our penitence for sin, our aversion 
from evil, through our amended lives, our 
trust in God, our love for our fellows. And 
if, despite our manifold faults and sins, we 
live, on the whole, in a vital faith in these 
great spiritual facts and truths, we do carry 
His message to the world around us ; we are 
epistles, written by Christ, read and known 
of men. 

2. Let us see to it, however, that, like 
St. Paul, we are the living epistles of a living 
writer. Paul would not admit fora moment 
that Christ was dead, or that He was no 
longer active or vocal in His church. “He 
has called me to the apostleship,” he argued, 
“although I never saw His face in the flesh. 
He gives me the words i speak, although I 
never heard His voice.” And it was “this 
intense faith in a Lord who was present with 
him, who still lived and ruled both in the 
church and the world, that made St. Paul, 
not an epistle only, but a secretary, an 
amanuensis of Christ; capable of writing 


| letters for the Lord, as well as of being a 


letter from the Lord. 

So, too, with the Corinthians. Faulty and 
defective as they were, they were sure that 
Christ was a living Saviour and Ruler ; that, 
it was no mere story of what He had been, 
but also a declaration of what He was, that 
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Paul had brought them. These strange gifts 
of theirs—gifts of tongues, of healing, of pro- 
phesying, of ruling, were they not His gifts ? 
Were they not gifts of life, gifts therefore of 
One who was Himself alive ? of One who was 
the very source and fountain of life ? 

And we need this conviction no less than 
they. The very form in which the Christian 
faith comes to us—in a book, in a history of 
what took place, and in letters which were 
written centuries ago—tempts us to think of 
Christ as belonging to the past rather than 
to the present; tempts us to think of Him 
as not being with us now in the real and 
vital sense in which He dwelt among men 
at the beginning, instead of as being more 
really and vitally, because more inwardly and 
spiritually, present with us. In so far as we 
yield to the temptation, and conceive of Him 
as belonging to the past, our life loses its 
vigour, our spirits their force; we do not 
act and tell on the world around us as we 
should. Letters written by dead men may 
be very curious, very valuable even ; but we 
put them away in our cabinets. We do not 
read them with the keen vivid interest with 
which we read the letters the postman 
brought this morning. They will tell us 
nothing we did not know. They are not 
concerned with our present interests. They 
do not stir and rouse our hearts. They do 
not call for reply, or rouse us to immediate 
action. And if we are to be living epistles, 
present-day Scriptures, we must convey, and 
know that we convey, the mind of a living 
Christ. We must know that we are not 
doing homage to One who was a power in 
the world once, but are declaring the will of 
One who is now in the world, and who has 
all power in heaven and onearth. We must 
know and feel that we are not serving One 
who once lived the noblest life possible to 
man, and made the greatest of all sacrifices, 
dying that He might both reveal the true 
life of humanity and give it its true life; but 
One who is still the pattern of all excellence, 
who at this very time thinks of us and cares 
for us, suffers in our afflictions and gladdens 
in our joys. 

Besides the letters inspired by Christ 
centuries ago, we want the letters which 
He writes to-day, the living epistles con- 
tained in the lives of neighbours whom He 
has just redeemed, and purified, and sent out 
to speak for Him. And if we are to teach 
and help the world, we ourselves must be- 

.come living epistles, manifestly declaring a 
Christ who still lives and saves. When men 

“receive ” us, i.e. when they come to know 








us as we really are, they must receive Christ ; 
i.e. they must no more doubt that He is 
alive and operative in our hearts than they 
doubt a friend to be alive whose letter they 
have just read. It was thus that Christ 
drew the world to Himself at the beginning. 
To sceptical Greeks and Romans Christianity 
appealed, not in manuscripts eighteen hun- 
dred years old, nor even in manuscripts just 
written ; but in living epistles, “ in the ardent 
faith and earnest life ” of those who believed 
in Him, and were willing even to die for 
Him. “It is,” indeed, “by the spirit and 
life of its confessors, more than by the elo- 
quence or logic of its preachers (or even the 
inspiration of its Scriptures), whether in the 
first century or the nineteenth, whether in 
nominal Christendom or in actual Heathen- 
dom, that Christianity gradually gains the 
verdict, and pronounces condemnation on its 
rivals and opposers.”* Happily for you and 
me, therefore, it is still true that— 
* Our dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are faithful human souls ; 
The gospel of a life like theirs 
Is more than creeds or scrolls.”” 
Only by a life which reflects the life of 
Christ can we hope to bring men to Him, to 
convey to them the conviction that He is 
alive, active, and ever seeking to win them 
to Himself. 

We all know some men who do convey 
this conviction to their neighbours; men 
whom we cannot meet without feeling that 
we are the better for it, the nearer to God 
and to all good things ; men who do not care 
for gain or success as we care for it, nor for 
self-indulgence, who do not give way to 
fretful or passionate tempers ; men who seem 
to live above the world, to breathe a purer 
atmosphere, to whom Christ is more real 
than the neighbours with whom they sit and 
talk, and the truths He taught more dear 
and engrossing than all else that history re- 
cords or books contain, more dear and engross- 
ing than even the most pressing and moment- 
ous interests of the passing day. And nothing 
persuades us of the reality and worth of 
religion like contact with such men as these. 
They come to us as from heaven, breathing 
its very spirit. They are like letters which 
Christ wrote but the other day, and which 
He lets us read that we may be reminded of 
Him and of His claim on us, that we may 
see how pure, how kind, how gracious He is, 
and remember that we only reach our true 
life as we live in and by Him. Although 
their very presence be a rebuke to our world- 


* Dr. Whiton, “‘ Beyond the Shadows,” p. 128. 
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liness or our selfishness, we never love religion 
so well as when we see it incarnated in them. 
Are not they in very deed the living epistles 
of the living Christ? Do they not reflect 
His mind to us and convey His will ? 

If you would resemble them, you must not 
be content with any profession of faith in 
Him, with holding a creed, with observing 
sacraments, with enjoying the teaching and 
worship of His House, nor even with being 
much occupied with the affairs of His Church. 
You must so believe in Him as that He shall 
be found in you, as that His mind shall dwell 
in you and become your mind ; for with His 
mind in you, you cannot fail to reveal His 
mind to your neighbours. 

What, then, is Christ to you in your daily 
life? Do you take pains to frame as com- 
plete an image, as true and perfect a concep- 
tion of Him as you can? Do you carry that 
conception about with you wherever you go, 
and live by it in whatever you engage? Do 
you believe that His life, the eternal life 
which was manifested in Him, is at once the 
very life of God, and the true life of man, 
God’s child? Do you instinctively and 
habitually measure yourself—your thoughts, 
motives, aims, actions, words—by the stan- 
dard of that pure life; bringing your impurity 
into the light of His purity that it may be 
rebuked ; contrasting your unrighteousness 
with His spotless righteousness, your selfish- 
ness and worldliness with His unworldliness 
and self-sacrifice, in order that the evil which 
is in you may be rebuked and overcome by 
the good which is in Him? Only by this 
constant and instinctive reference to Him 
amid the engagements of your common life, 
only by this judging and renouncing what- 
ever in you is unlike what you see to be in 
Him, can you become of one mind, and heart, 
and will with Him; only thus can you be- 
come a living scripture of His love and 
goodness which all men may recognise and 
read. 

3. Finally, if a man may be, much more 
may a Church be, a living epistle of Christ, a 
genuine present-day Scripture, manifestly 
declaring His mind and will. “Ye are our 
epistle, our letter of commendation,” said 
the apostle, who wrote so many epistles, to 
the members of the Corinthian Church. 
“ Your life and conduct commend me to the 
confidence of other churches and other 
men more than any apostolic brief or letter.” 
And, indeed, we can all see for ourselves, 
that to have ransomed so many pagans in 
that wicked city from the bondage of evil 
into the service and liberty of Christ, was 








the very best letter of commendation St. 
Paul could receive, that it was a deed speak- 
ing louder than any words, and saying, “ We 
believe and are sure that this man was called 
and sent by Christ, for Christ came to us 
through him. Receive him, that ye also may 
receive Christ.” 

And every Church is, or should be, an 
epistle commending, not its minister or apostle 
mainly, but the living Lord who speaks by 
him. When he appeals to the sinful, the 
indifferent, the thoughtless, and exhorts 
them to accept the salvation of God, that it 
may be well with them both in this life and in 
that which is to come ; does it lend no weight 
to a minister’s words if he is pastor of a 
Church whose members are conspicuous for 
their zeal in teaching the ignorant, succouring 
the distressed, and seeking to save the lost ? 
Is there, can there be, any letter which so 
forcibly commends the words which Christ 
has given him to speak, which makes them 
so influential and impressive? Though you 
are for the most part dumb in the house of 
God, you nevertheless speak; though you 
sit mute, you nevertheless add your gloss or 
comment on every word uttered from the 
pulpit. Your lives say, “ That is true, that 
is of the last importance. Oh, listen to it!” 
Or they say, “It may be true, but it is of no 
great moment; I don’t much attend to it, 
why should you ?” 

If the speaker can confidently appeal to 
you as an epistle of Christ; if he can say, 
“ Here are men and women who have ac- 
cepted the truths I speak, and you can see 
for yourselves how much the better and 
happier they are for having received them,” 
will not “those who are without” hold that 
for his strongest argument ? Orif he do not 
say these things, but leaves the whole tenor 
of your lives to say them for him, still the 
force of this appeal and argument cannot 
fail to be felt. If, when he urges men to 
repent, they see that you have confessed and 
renounced your sins; if, when he beseeches 
them to be reconciled unto God, they see 
that you have been reconciled to Him; if, 
when he exhorts them to be true, kind, pure, 
they see that you love and serve the truth, 
that you live together in charity, that you 
follow after holiness ; must not the force of 
your example tell upon them, and tell for 
good? Will you not thus convey and com- 
mend to them the mind of Christ? But, if 
while professing to have received the truth 
as it is in Jesus, you are practically indifferent 
to its claims, must you not hinder and thwart 
the proper effect of his words, even though 
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the speaker were an angel out of heaven 


you do not listen, you virtually say to others, 
“Why should you listen?” If you are not 
moved, you say, “What is there to move 
you in that?” If yow do not obey, you say, 
“ Why should you obey ?” 

Bear in mind then, I beseech you, that, as 
a Church, a Christian community, you are, or 
should be, a living epistle of the living Christ. 
Each of you is a word or a sentence in the 
letter which Christ addresses to all who 
worship with you or come within the range 
of your influence. And words or sentences 
which have no meaning, or little meaning, in 
themselves, often have a most noble and 
impressive meaning when each is in its proper 
place and forms part of a connected whole. 
No doubt our Lord often uses a single man 
for great ends, just as he often sends us 
much comfort or instruction by a single 
word or a single text. But, on the other 
hand, just as the word or the text owes 
much of its force to the fact that it is part of 
a book, so the man owes his power in large 
measure to the fact that he is a member of 
the Church ; that behind him there stands a 
whole community of which he is for the 
moment the mouthpiece and representative. 
It was the whole Church at Corinth which 
formed the living epistle of Christ to the 
city of Corinth; and it is still the entire 
Church, and not any one member of it, which 
forms the living epistle of Christ to any 
town or neighbourhood. In so far as we 
are, any of us, wanting in our duty, we mar 
and deface the epistle which Christ sends by 
and in us to our neighbours; we prevent 
them from seeing as clearly as they might 
what Christ would have them be and do. If 






instead of a weak and imperfect man? If 
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we would be a true and potent scripture of 
the grace of God, we must each be in his 
place, each must do his duty, like the 
separate words of a letter, lest even one 
word, blotted or missing, should obscure its 
meaning. 

We are gathered into the fellowship of 
Christ, not simply for our own salvation or 
comfort, but that we may convey His mind 
and will to others, that we may help to 
quicken the new life in those who, ere long, 
will take our place and carry on our work. 
Or, as good old Cotton Mather quaintly put 
it, “The Lord hath not set up churches 
merely in order that a few old Christians 
may keep one another warm while they live, 
and then carry away the church with them 
when they die; but that they may receive 
successively another generation as subjects 
to the Lord, to stand up in His kingdom 
when they are gone.” 

For our neighbours’ and companions’ sake 
then, as well as for our own sake, for the 
sake of our successors in the service and 
kingdom of Christ, we should pray and strive 
that the image of Christ may be seen in us; 
that His mind may dwell and be read in us. 
For their sake as well as for our own we 
should endeavour to make our Church a 
scene of brotherly kindness, of earnest de- 
votion, of striving and constant activity in 
the service and pursuit of the truth. For 
when we thus express the mind of Christ 
and do His will, we may be sure that God, 
even our own God, will bless us and cause His 
face to shine upon us, and shed His love and 
peace into our hearts. We may also be sure 
that His light will shine through us, and that 
men, seeing our good works, will glorify our 
Father and Saviour in heaven. 

















































HAT shall we ask of thee, beautiful 
snow ? 


Come with thy silence, close and enfold- 
ing, 

Cover the wastes which sorrow is holding, 

Still the wild voices of clamour and strife, 

Fill up the voids and abysses of life. 

Soft are thy touches on heart and on 
brain ; ed 

Silence our questions and soften our pain. 

This will we ask of thee, beautiful snow. 


SNOW. 


“ He giveth snow like wool.” 


What shall we ask of thee, pitiful snow ? 


These are the hours when memories waken ; 
Keen is the anguish when love is forsaken. 
Come with caresses out of the clouds, 
Cradles and kisses and feathery shrouds ! 
Though there are monitors keen in life’s 
school, 

| Out of His treasures He bringeth His wool— 
Snows of His silence, sorrow’s surcease ; 
Snows of His pity, snows of His peace. 

This will we ask of thee, pitiful snow! 

CLARA THWAITES. 
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“ What shall we ask of thee, beautiful snow ?” 














A Case for 
By THe Rev. A. R. 


N a letter of recommendation, which he 
presented carefully wrapped in a piece 
of an old newspaper, he was described as “ Mr. 
Henry Somerset, better known as Niblo.” 
He himself could give no better account of 
the way in which the cognomen had been 
acquired than that whilst doing some work 
at a certain public-house one of the company 
within had pronounced him to be “ the werry 
pictur” of a certain ex-prize-fighter, watch- 
snatcher, and thief in general, who had in 
the days of his freedom borne this title. 

One took especial notice of the word, not 
because such an occurrence is rare, but 
because in future dealings with the man it 
would be far easier to find him by asking for 
Niblo than for Henry Somerset. In a land 
where many of the inhabitants have especial 
reasons for taking to themselves fresh Chris- 
tian and surnames at very frequent intervals, 
the knowledge of each person’s popular title 
is essential to intimacy with them. Mr. 
Henry Waller is probably quite unknown at 
a certain common lodging-house, but under 
the name of “ Darkie Dick ” he is an esteemed 
and popular member of the community. 
At a neighbouring public-house I remark that 
“a friendly lead” is about to be held “on 
behalf of the widow of Pat Wright;” but, 
lest the general public should fail to recognise 
their old favourite under his full name, the 
words “better known as The Basher” are 
considerately added. 

Nor, to revert to an earlier point, am I 
surprised at Niblo’s name being prefaced by 
the title “ Mr.” 

Who was it who pronounced the poor and 
degraded to be utterly lacking in courtesy 
towards themselves and others? It can only 
be somebody who was singularly lacking 
either in powers of observation or in oppor- 
tunities to use them. 

We tumble up a dark and dirty staircase, 
knock at a rickety door, and ask for Mrs. 
Jones. An exceedingly untidy woman comes 
out, and, in answer to the question, replies 
that “the lady ain’t at ome.” On inquirin 
further we may possibly be told that “’er 
good gentleman is.” 

The lady and gentleman are perhaps in 
receipt of an uncertain income, amounting on 
an average to ten shillings a week. But why 


* NIBLO.” 





should not they be politely spoken of ? Shall 
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we not prefer theirs to the unadorned terms 
of the Yorkshireman, who speaks of the 
preacher he has just heard as “ yon man ” ? 

But Niblo is waiting. The document 
presented with due ceremony for our inspec- 
tion, was a brief recommendation from a 
neighbouring tradesman, in which he was 
described as a sober man, who was also 
industrious when he could get the work to 
do. The latter proviso is not to be regarded 
as any necessary indication that the writer 
was a man of some native humour.. It simply 
proved him to be an observing person, who 
had recognised the falsity of a statement 
much favoured by close-fisted dogmatisers, 
that “there is plenty of work for any man 
who likes to do it.” 

Niblo was invited to state his case. But, 
being thus thrown upon his own powers of 
narrative, he could not do himself justice. He 
had, like all the poor, a marvellous faculty 
for the construction of anacolutha, and soon 
involved himself in a grammatical maze from 
which escape, unaided, seemed impossible. 

“ Well, sir, I won’t waste no words; the 
facts is these, which is well. known to many 
about ’ere, ’ncludin’ Mr. Guy, as give me the 
letter, who’s as kind~earted a man as you 
ever met, I will say, though ov course ’e don’t 
want no praise from me, an’ wen ’e gave it 
to me, ‘Niblo,’ sez ’e’—just like that— 
‘ Niblo,’——” 

“Yes, but you were saying 

“Yes, sir, I was a-sayin’ as Mr. Guy 
knowed me well, an’ ’ould give a character 
any day, an’ me wife too i 

“Oh, you have a wife ?” 

“Yes, sir, an’ if she was ’ere she'd tell ye 
better nor I can. ¥ 

“Very well ; then tell me where you live, 
and I will talk the matter over this afternoon 
with you and your wife.” 

So the scene was transferred from the 
parish room, in which the history of Niblo’s 
past career would have been told before many 
hearers, to the seclusion of his own apart- 
ment. 

The room was on the second floor. There 
was no occasion to ask whether front or 
back, because each room stretched the whole 
depth of the house, and was yet only about 
twelve or fourteen feet long. The way was 
cheerfully indicated by a pale little man in 
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an immense white apron, with his thin arms 
bare, and a mass of lank yellow locks de- 
pending around his sickly face. One could 
not expect a healthy glow in his cheeks, for 
he had just come from bending over the pot 
in which he was concocting cheap sweetmeats 
for neighbouring shops. But he was an 
honest man, and very eloquent upon the 
innocuous character of the goods he sold. 
No power on earth, he was fond of saying, 
should make him use any other colouring 
matter than “saffrum an’ Scotch-neil,” under 
which titles it may not be difficult to recog- 
nise our friends cochineal and saffron. 

Niblo and his wife were at home, and pre- 
pared to receive visitors. There was a certain 
odour of soap and warm water about the 
room, which, together with an open window, 
might be regarded in the light of honour 
offered to the visitor. 

It was a poor room, as all in the same 
street were, and the few articles of furniture 
were neatly disposed; even the bare fire-grate 
being trim and tidy. There were, however, 


no signs of the tenants being themselves | 
| the face they formed the resolution of walk- 


possessed of anything more than what they 
wore at the time. No articles of clothing 
hung upon pegs, or served as additional bed- 
clothes. It was a “furnished room,” from 
which they might be ejected any day on 
failure to pay the rent. Many a struggle 
they must have gone through in order that 
the required eightpence might be ready every 
morning for the collector. 

But Niblo was not disposed to make capital 
out of his misfortune. In the presence of 
his wife he apparently thought that any con- 
versational effort on his part was quite un- 
necessary. And Mrs. Somerset, with her 
bare arms comfortably rolled in a white 
apron, was quite equal to the part of a 
narrator. 

** Must ’ave ’ad some ’ard times? well, sir, 
We ’ave an’ we ’aven’t. There’s them as ave 
‘ad it worser than us. Why, look at Mr. 
Macey next door, an’ ’is wife an’ seven kids, 
an’ ’e, pore man, drawn two-double in the 
rheumatics! Many a time, as J knows of, 
there ain’t bin mor’n twopen’orth o’ bread 
between ’um all day, an’ the young ones ’ud 
peep in ’ere at the door that ’ungry as you 
couldn’t ’elp givin’ em summut if ye’d a’most 
nuthin’ yerself. An’ as for Twinkle down- 
stairs, ’e’s that weak as ’e’s allus a-givin’ ’em 
sweets, which we knows is bad for ’em.” 

“Of course ; but how was it you came to 
be living here ?” 

“Well, sir, as I was going to say, we've 


never bin so bad off as that since the day we | 





come up ’ere, which it must be now—’ow 
long ago?” she asked, turning suddenly 
upon her hushand. 

Niblo, taken aback by this sudden appeal, 
was not prepared to fix the date, and some 
discussion ensued between husband and wife 
before the latter could triumphantly ex- 
claim— 

“ Ov course it was! it was jest nine year 
ago this very month as ever is !” 

Not, however, to weary the reader by 
giving in full Mrs. Somerset’s version of the 
family history, we will merely glance at its 
salient points. 

Mr. and Mrs. Somerset began married life 
near Chatham, the husband being a jobbing 
carpenter, and the wife supplementing his 
wages by acting as charwoman to some of 
her more affluent neighbours. Then a time 
of general distress came, and Somerset looked 
in vain for work. Equally vain was the 
thought of obtaining help from friends. All 
were equally poor in prosperity, all equally 
wretched in the time of distress. When 
starvation or “the House” stared them in 


ing up to London, and seeking their fortune 
there. The determination once arrived at 
there was nothing to delay them. The second 
day after their departure found them resting 
in an East-London casual ward. 

They were strangers to these hostels, and 
Niblo grew sick at heart as he listened to the 
hideous tales of debauchery and crime with 
which his companions beguiled their waking 
moments. Moreover, it “ went to ’is ’eart,” 
as he put it, to see several young lads who, 
by their looks and speech, were not yet 
utterly vicious, listening eagerly to these 
foul reminiscences. Ignorant as he was, it 
yet occurred to him that some means ought 
to be taken for separating young lads and 
girls in their respective wards from the 
hardened criminals who are for the time 
being their fellow-lodgers. True it is that 
some of the lads and girls are as utterly de- 
praved and reckless as their elders ; but may 
we not appeal for some exercise of discrimi- 
nation? I have known a country girl of 
unblemished character, but hot temper, fool- 
ishly walk up to London, sleeping by night 
in the casual wards. Lads and young men 
who have lost their good name, but are far 
from being habitually vicious, are, day by 
day, found doing the same. Must these be 
classed indiscriminately with the most har- 
dened of their sex ? 

Somerset was happy in finding a little 
work ; but for some time he and his wife had 
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1 
no other abode than a large common lodging- | 


house. The company there was various. ‘To 
put it as Mrs. Somerset did, in a dry, quiet 
way, “there wos lots there as wos no better 
than they ought to be.” But, to compensate 
for this, there were two or three whom she 
pronounced “as good as gold, though they 
didn’t pertend to be no better nor their 
neighbours.” Their lodging there cost them 
sixpence a night, or three shillings a week, 
Sunday being free to regular lodgers. The 
same sum would have paid the rent of an 
entire room, if they could have saved enough 
money to buy furniture. But this was out 
of the question. The husband obtained no 
constant work, and they found it a hard matter 
even to secure the necessary money for food 
and lodging. And when that failed what 
did they do? Sometimes the “deputy” 
allowed them to sit up in the kitchen, but 
often they were obliged to walk the streets 
all night. 

There are some who may deem this a 
small matter. They remember being out at 
untimely hours without experiencing any- 
thing more than a certain sense of superiority 





at being up and alone when other folks were 
a-bed. This, however, is a very different | 
matter from spending, perhaps, a chill | 
November night in the open air, scantily 
clad, and a prey to hunger. 

I have seen East-London streets at every | 
hour of the twenty-four, and have passed | 
cruel winter nights in the company of | 
rescue-workers. To find young and old of 
either sex trudging painfully through the 
slush ; to hear the children crying in their 
mothers’ arms because they are cold and 
hungry; to find young girls and lads crouched 
for shelter in the filthiest corners ; to see the 
rain and snow beat pitilessly down upon the 
bent heads and thinly-clad forms—these were 
sights and sounds to tell one how much of 
misery lay beneath the words, ‘“‘ We wos out 
all night.” 

There came brighter times and more 
regular work — both connected in Mrs. 
Somerset’s mind with attendance at a certain 





Then came the move to a 
furnished room. Somerset, under the name 
of Niblo, was employed to do very various 
jobs by a few people in his neighbourhood, 
but the work could not be relied on. He 
was “real tired ” of the slipshod life. Would 
we help him and his wife to emigrate? “If 
things gets slack there’s nuthin’ but starva- 
tion or the ’ouse ; could we get to Canady?” 

The very thing, provided always that Nib- 
lo’s career proved on investigation to be as 
straightforward as his own account professed. 
If that were found to be the case there would 
be no difficulty in sending one or both to 
what seemed to them an earthly paradise, 
namely, a land where, if any man would 
work, it was certain that he should eat in 
comparative plenty. 

Inquiries revealed no blots upon Niblo’s 
past. He had merely been one of the un- 
successful, one of the weaker combatants, 
who must inevitably go to the wall in the 
fierce struggle of modern life in England. 
Happily, the recent revelations as to the 
conditions under which our poor live and 
suffer have not been wholly without fruit. 
Several schemes for emigrating various sec- 
tions of the throng were soon developed ; and 
Niblo and his wife were exactly the subjects 
sought by one such organization. 

To this they were accordingly recom- 
mended, in due course examined, accepted, 
fitted out, and sent to Canada. 

In about three weeks from the day upon 
which he preferred his request I said good- 
bye to Niblo and his wife at King’s Cross 
Station. A large party of men, women, and 
children were entertained one April evening 
in a large room contiguous to the platform. 
Not the least cheerful of these were the 
carpenter and his wife, who to the last sat 
regarding, with unmixed pleasure, various 
parcels placed in their hands by kindly 
helpers, recognising amongst these a Bible 
and other books, and uttering at times a 
sentiment we must all re-echo, “There’s 
them as is left be’ind as I wish wos a-comin’ 
too.” 


mission-hall. 
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CRUELLY TREATED CHILDREN. 


T is not to be told, the sufferings to which 

little ehildren’s bodies and minds are 

accustomed in the families of hardened, 
brutal, and abandoned men. 

What shall we say of a case like this ? 
Three times in a few hours a father savagely 
beats his son; deliberately locks the door, 
makes the boy strip to his shirt, beats him 
with double thongs of knotted rope, renders 
him helpless; then, helpless himself, goes out 


to prime up with drink ; the bleeding child, | 


meanwhile, being locked up against possi- 
bility of escape, crying bitterly and alone. 
He returns, and refreshed for his work, takes 
the oak handle of a hammer and beats the 
boy’s head till his scalp is cut open. Again 
the furious monster locks up the boy alone ; 
and again returns for another feast of sa- 
vagery. The boy is now almost unconscious 
and unable to stand, unable to even cry. This 
time the father beats the prostrate body 
with the rope again. A neighbour (long 
suffering enough as some such fellow’s neigh- 
bours seem to be) now thought it time to 
interfere. He went to the door and asked 
to be let in. He was refused, fetched a 
policeman and broke it open. The brute (it 
needs apology to the poor brutes to call such 
aman by their name) was sent to gaol, with 
strange satire upon justice, for exactly the 
period his child was in hospital. 

It would be easy to exaggerate the number 
of such creatures who, for a child’s spending 
his school penny, would thus blacken and 
bruise his little body from head to foot, 
render him insensible by cleaving open his 
scalp, and still pour vengeance on him; but 
it is quite impossible to exaggerate the mental 
sufferings through which a boy of ten years 
‘must go under treatment like that. 

And that is only one of the thousands in 
London alone, who are utterly helpless vic- 
tims save for the vigorous young Society, the 
London Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, which has just fairly completed 
its first year’s existence, and which has laid 
all Christian people under lasting obligation 
by having dealt with about one hundred such 
parents as the above, involving misery to 
hundreds of helpless little victims. 

This is the classified catalogue of the cruel- 
ties : Savagely beating with buckled strap on 
bared limbs, furious blows upon the head 
with the oak handle of a hammer, cuts about 
the head with a lath hatchet, and laceration 


‘man had seen 


with ropes, sticks, and. canes, making open 
wounds, almost cutting off fingers ; blows and 
kicks with the fist and boots, and other utterly 
unmanly methods of revenge, often for mere 
imaginary reasons, sometimes from the in- 
furiation of drink, the victims being in some 
cases not two years old. 

It seems almost incredible (yet have they 
all been proved in a court of law) that besides 
these forms of evil are others almost more 
horrible still. We ought to apologise to our 
readers for harrowing their feelings by them, 
but these things should be known. If so 
hard only to think, what must they have 
been to bear? At all pain Christians are 
hound to know about them and to join a 
best they may, in seeing that those who are 
engaged in the work of preventing them 
shall be well supported. 

This Society had actually to deal with no 
less than thirty cases of “deliberate starvation 
and horribly selfish neglect!” Such as siek 


|and dying children left untended and alone, 


without bedclothes, food or drink ; a family 
of three left in charge of the eldest, who was 
under three years of age ; a baby only a few 
days old left with nothing to feed it with 
but a spoon, and no one to care for it but a 
little boy—another left, dirty rags for its sole 
bed and covering, in an empty onion box, 
with no one to care for it, while its mother— 
but an eight days’ mother—spent her days 
“on the drink.” 

To what duties a Christian public is called 
on behalf of the unhappy children of the 
drunkard, the following case, as given in the 
appendix to the Society’s terrible report, all 
too painfully shows us :— 

W. & W.—Father and mother neglected to 
provide their children with proper food and 
clothing. Father earned from 30s. to £2 
per week. Three children starved and died 
within six months. Sarah, aged 7, weighed 
at death 27 Ibs. instead of 52 Ibs. (the aver- 
age weight at such an age), and measured 





| 3 feet 3 inches instead of 4 feet (the average 


height at such an age). She died in the 
month of February, with neither fire, food, 
clothing, or bedding. At the coroner’s inquest 
both the parents were intoxicated. Police- 
20 tins of beer fetched in 
one day. House and children indescribably 
filthy. 

This case was not in London, but the 
Society were informed of it, and of the fact 
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that nobody was doing anything to punish. 
This was after the first little victim had passed 
away. Neither the clergy nor the authori- 
ties named by law took any action. The 
Society says, what it may be useful here to 
repeat, for it seems almost past believing that 
in the nineteenth century in this Christian 
land this case could get into the papers and 
yet nobody interfere— 

“Your Committee would here call attention to the 
almost disused power of the Guardians of the Poor to 
punish parents who starve their children. In one 
case which your Committee took in hand, a child of 
drunken parents died in most shocking sufferings 
through want of food and everything. The coroner 
declared the father to be ‘a disgrace to humanity.’ 
Shortly afterwards a second child died, a second 
inquest was held and a similar verdict was given. 
The authorities named by law to act in such a case 
are Lhe Guardians of the Poor for the neighbourhood ; 
these took no action in either the first case or the 
second. Andalthough it was far out of your society's 
boundary and came before its attention only in what 
may be said to be a universal friend of little children, 
a newspaper paragraph, your Committee took action 
as a common informer, with some misgivings as to 
its legal rights and standing in the matter, but hap- 
pily obtained the utmost punishment which the law 
allows for such conduct—‘ far too mild,’ the judge 
deplored — six months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour. Neighbours neglected to tell about the 
little sufferers; guardians neglected to prosecute the 
parents, the children died and nobody was answer- 
able. Your Committee think the public will be 
shocked to know that this is so.” 


It is almost a delight to turn to the less 
terrible and milder forms of cruelty, which 
the Society says are usually the acts of women, 
as, for instance, the case of the orange woman 
who, as she alleged, “to keep him from the 
School Board,” put her little boy of seven 
into an empty orange-box, corded it up, 
thrust it under the bed, and left it there 
until she turned her key in her room again 
at night, day after day, week after week. Yet 
after all how terrible was even this “milder 
cruelty” to the little sufferer who was thus 
put into his daily coffin! The quiet little fel- 
low was almost insane when the Society got 
charge of him. The Society took him en- 
tirely away from the mother; she did not 
want her child, and was glad to be rid of 
him. 

We are greatly saddened and surprised to 
find that atrocities committed on a child by 
a father in the presence of a mother are sel- 
dom punishable, fora mother’sevidence against 
a father on behalf of their child, magistrates 
and judges are forbidden to admit. “Iam 
sorry it is so,” said Mr. Bushby in a recent 
case, “but such is the law.” Neither is the 
child’s own evidence admissible if it is too 
young to understand the nature of an oath. 





The report tells of one wretch who caned a 
baby fifteen months old for erying and dis- 
turbing him in the night. Happily or un- 
happily, the man’s brutality did not stop 
there; he shamefully treated an older child, 
and so could be tried, and was punished. 
But had the baby been his only offspring, he 
could have carried on his wickedness with 
safety. His wife, in the madness of despair 
over the baby’s case, attempted to commit 
suicide. 

Although the Society has never prosecuted 
without obtaining a conviction, this fact must 
not be misunderstood. In several cases where 
the Committee was anxious to punish it had 
to fall back on moral suasion; for the wise 
and wary villain knows the law, and in what 
he is safe. It is the uncalculating villains 
who blunder into the arms of the law. 

But the Society’s tale is not told. It has 
to deplore the unmanliness and soullessness 
of people who are not themselves actively 
cruel. One illustration is given. A. travelling 
tinker locked up his two children in his room, 
their only food some raw potatoes (it does 
not appear that there was any water at all). 
He was away eight days and returned to 
find one dead, the other just alive. In the 
evidence it came out that the neighbours 
knew that the children were there, heard 
their cryings gradually change to moanings, 
their moanings to silence, yet they did 
nothing and informed nobody. When one 
of them was asked how he could find it in his 
heart to take no notice, he replied that he 
had found the way to get along was “to 
mind his own business.” 

It is such people, the Society says, who 
make its endeavour to put down cruelty 
often impotent. And that they should be 
excluded from any kind of criminality, as 
they now are, confirms in them the meanest 
idea of what it is to be men and women, 
destroys the sacredness of life, and is al- 
together of deadliest social influence. 

This, too, is unjust to thousands of chil- 
dren whose little lives, and health, and 
everything are in the hands of infamous 
wretches. The magistrates cannot interfere, 
the Guardians cannot interfere, nobody can 
interfere, as the Society says, till the Coroner 
interferes when suffering has done its work, 
and scarcely more than a skeleton of what 
was a little child’s body is laid before him, 
and all because those who know what is 
going on are not required to tell. Thereisa 
penalty for meddling, the flouting of the 
bad; there is none for minding their own 
business. 
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It is deplorable to learn that the difficulties 


in the way of protecting little folks from 
unspeakable unkindnesses, lie not in defects 
which happen to be in the law, but in the 
moral cowardice of the people on whose evi- 
dence alone the law can be put in force. In 
public institutions there seems to be dread 
of losing a place and having no chance at 
another ; and in courts and slums there is the 
dread of losing caste among people around 
them ; for there is such a thing as slavery 
to a thoroughly bad and hateful court and 


slum respectability ; folks in such quarters, | 


as well as in more fashionable ones, like 
to live and act as their neighbours do. And 
cruelty has a tendency to beget cruelty, 
until there are little worlds within the greater 
world which may be literally described as 
“habitations of cruelty,” where lying and 


cowardice are undisturbed, even by a plea for | 


the happiness of children. 

The Society brings nowholesale accusations 
against the poor, it pays a generous tribute 
to the fortitude with which poor people will 
give up a day’s work to attend courts as 
witnesses to get a villain “took up” for his 
villany. 

Speaking of the newer and more incredible 
forms of evil it has had to charge against 
certain parents, the report asks us to con- 
sider the horrid work which is being done, 
(almost past undoing, as it would seem, in 
less than generations) by drink. And in 
the name of our common human nature it is 
well that it should be said : 

“Tn years past, drink shops had not had time to 
accomplish those second-generation effects which are 
now coming to light. The process of natural selec- 
tion is having its way, and drink, everywhere within 
reach, is in the long run producing among both men 
and women a totally incredible character, into whose 
hands a world of little folks is constantly coming, to 
live lives of most unnatural suffering and unmen- 
tionable shame, and to die early deaths; and these 
pitiable natures are af present almost a law unto 

‘themselves.”’ 

Not quite, thank God ! there is this noble 
Society ; and every Christian heart will 
pray that its work may overtake the need 
for it. 

It is not surprising that brutal fathers 
should resent this Society’s work and com- 
plain, as one did to the magistrate, that it 
interfered with parental relations. 
pitiable to learn that some flippant scribbler 
for a newspaper paragraph should have taken 
the occasion to give a note of warning on 
this subject. 

“We may after all.” it said, “ have another 


But it is | 
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| of those agencies amongst us which are for 
| the destruction of parental relations.” 
| The reply of the Society is triumphant. It 
|says it is its “interest in parental relations 
and determination to revive, elevate and 
purify these,” which is the very reason why 
it takes the course it does. “If parental 
authority is controlled by the natural and 
beautiful instinct which properly belongs to 
it, whatever indiscretion it may commit, it 
| would shrink from interference. But if not, 
if parental authority is but a shorter name 
for the reckless doing as you like with your 
| child, parental authority is not good, but 
bad and hateful, and a shame to the land in 
which it is allowed.” 
But there is still another class of cases to 
which we will content ourselves with the 
| briefest allusion. 


“Twelve cases were of an evil which is altogether 
| unmentionable, the youngest sufferer being only four 
| and three-quarter yearsold. The evil, which is both 
mutilating and corrupting, considering how horribly 
unnatural it is, is strangely wide-spread. And odious 
as it is to the conscience of the country, it is almost 
unpunishable. It is so because evidence must be 
| given on oath, and to take an oath, the nature of an 
| oath must be understeod. This one fact quietly 
plays its part in protecting the most infamous and 
calculating wretches our country contains.” 


We are glad now to say it was so, for 
(through the Society’s taking advantage of 
the great tide of national moral feeling 
recently awakened on this subject) this 
difficulty is now removed, and in our courts 
everywhere we are already seeing most pain- 
ful, yet most excellent fruits. 

| But all this work needs money ; law is 
| costly, getting up cases is costly, keeping and 
| providing homes for such unhappy children is 
| costly. The Society’s shelter provided 779 
| nights’ lodgings for little sufferers last year, 
}and 2,294 meals. It has done all that “its 
funds will allow.” 
| If funds are to be still the only limits of 
|its labour, we very much misunderstand 
| English hearts if this year does not see its 
_ labours doubled and its protection, peace and 
| rest, extended to twice the number of our 
little wretched fellow-creatures. 

The Society’s office and shelter, too, a 
| very humble affair you would say if you saw 
| it, in the light of the splendid work it does, is 
7, Harpur Street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 
and Dr. Buxton is the secretary. Christmas is 
| the children’s festival, the feast of home. 
| What can be more worthy of a munificent 

Christmas gift than this truly Christian 
| society ? 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By tue Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH, Avruor or “Sunpay Evenrnes with My CHILDREN”? 
AND “THE CHILDREN’s SunpAy Hovr.”’ 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Little children, praise the Saviour.” 
sson: Luke xv. 1—10. 


HAT changes would come to the hearts 
of boys and girls if they only knew 


what Jesus knows—what is in the hearts of | 


men! He knew what it was that was there, 
and so He loved the world. God does not 
love this world because it is so bad, but in 
spite of its being so bad, and because it has 
in it so much that should be, and may be, 
and must be, good and beautiful and grand. 
To God there are glorious things in men, even 
in those who are counted offscourings by their 
fellow-men. The reason why we hate people 
is, that we don’t know what we are doing. 
Some years ago a girl came into her Bible- | 
class in a Sunday-school in London, and it | 
was observed that since last Sunday she had 
gone into mourning. Last Sunday she wore 
light-coloured things, and to-day she wore all 
black, and her face was sad. Her teacher | 
thought that her father or her mother, or 
some very near relative must have died. 
“Whom have you lost?” she softly in- 
quired, “ Any of your relations ?” | 
The girl answered slowly, as if a little per- | 
plexed by the question— | 
“No, thank you; it wasn’t them.” | 


The teacher would have asked again, all 


out of kindest sympathy with the girl, but 
|she observed that the girl’s eyes fell on 


the Bible she quietly opened on her knee, 
just anywhere, and seemed shy and uncom- 
fortable. Could it be she was also ashamed ? 


'It half seemed so, and so it really was. 


The sad girl had just told one person why to- 
day she was in black, and though it was alk 
so solemn and sacred to her, she had been 
scolded and laughed at. It was this which 
made her sadness unwilling to speak any 
more of its cause. So no more was said. 

“T will see her alone after the teaching,” 
the teacher thought to herself. And after 
the teaching she learnt how it all came about ; 
and you shall hear. 

One summer day she and her sister were 
on the bank of the Thames, down by the 
gravel-pits, where ships go to get ballast : 
that is, something to keep them deep in the 
water after the cargoes they have brought to 
London have been taken out, and they are 
ready to sail out to sea, on their way for 
another cargo ; for ships cannot sail without 
some kind of weight in them. They wandered 
about by themselves till they came toa plank, 
which went from the bank to a ship that was 
having ballast put into it; the plank was for 
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the man who was putting the ballast in, to 
wheel it with his barrow from the shore, and 
then tip it up into the ship. And the two 
little girls thought they would like to go on- 
to this plank, and, no one being there to forbid 
them, they went on, and stood half-way from 
the shore to the ship, watching the rapid tide 
running underneath, swirling round the ship 
and little juttings of the land, when a 
startling voice came from behind, calling 
them to come off. They were frightened, 
and turned suddenly to go back, and, the 
plank being very narrow, both the agitated 
children tumbled into the river, and were 
soon on their way with the rapid waters 
down the river—two little helpless, drowning 
things. 

In less than an instant the man who had 
shouted to them, and who was at his barrow 
at the gravel-pit, doffed his coat, flung it 
down, rushed to the river, and dashed in 
after them. It was an almost hopeless task, 
but he did not stop to think. 

Away went the rapid river, carrying the 
children to death, and away went the man 


after them, fast as his skill could carry him, | 


plunging and struggling and swimming, as if 


those two drowning children ; God only saw 
the look on his eager face. It was a bleared, 
scarred, miserable thing, scarred and blotted 
with many a passion and sin; but one glance 
at it now was enough to give message and 
meaning to the angels in heaven, and was 
enough to show them why God loves this 
world—there was holy beauty in its every 
line. 

We can only fancy it shaking the water 
from it, and lookmg so eagerly about, if it 
might but catch some trace of the little 
frocks !—the very personification of aban- 
doned  self-forgetfulness, and delight in 
mercy. 

Roses do not always bloom, my child, but 
it is in the nature of their plants to bear 
that flower. God help you to believe that 
this poor bloated-faced, sometimes, perhaps, 
brutal man, in the water there, is somewhat 


| like what we all are made for, and what we 


all shall be before God has done with us—like 
Him. 

Away went the rolling tide—the miserable 
man with every sinew of his body strained— 
and the little drowning children. <A certain 
divine something, which lies latent under 


nothing in the world could he think of but! the outside customs and tempers of every 
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man God ever made, was saying of itself, all 
spontaneously, “Oh, water, drown me if you 
will, but let me save the children!” Not 
many seconds had it been, yet it seemed 
hours. At length he had grasped something. 
Yes, thank heaven ! it was petticoats ; it was 
one of the children! He lifted it up above 
the water, and at once struggled to the shore, 
and there left it, and, without a pause, 
running along the bank, to come up again 
with the rapid waters at the spot where he 
had found her, recovering the ground he had 
lost, with one headlong plunge he was again 
in the current, racing with it as to which 
should have the little child, thinking nothing 
as to whether he could have strength for it. 
Love had the mastery, and to love even death 
has no terrors. There was no crowd along 
the shore to look on at this terrible conflict. 
No roar of applause broke up from a thousand 
throats as the splash rose where the tired 
man had plunged; no crowd hung breathless 
while he launched himself against fate for 
the sake of a little, nameless, stranger child. 
One man alone looked on. He knew nothing, 
saw nothing but that a man had plunged into 
the river, and was struggling along at a pace 
he had never seen before. Then he saw him 


fail in his struggle, and the waters close over | 


him. What could he be doing? The man 
ran by the river till he reached a given spot, 
went in and dragged the now drowning 
man out. Then he carried him, dripping 
and unconscious, to a public-house near, 
where restoratives were applied, and he was 
put into a warm bed. 

Meanwhile the child who had been brought 
to the shore had come round, and was wonder- 
ing where her little sister was. She got on 
to her feet, and, seeing the commotion at the 
door of the inn, she went there, all dripping 
wet. The woman at the inn guessed that 
the man and the child were somehow con- 
nected, and sent her into the bedroom—where 
she was having a fire lighted—to dry herself 
while the man was being got round. 

There, while he lay with closed eyes, all 
exhausted, and pale as death, as best she 
could with her chattering teeth—she was so 
wet and cold—she told her tale, and all was 
made clear as to the unconscious man. 

Then the man sobbed and stretched, and 
woke and came a little to himself, and said, 
half aloud, as he took in at a glance that 
there was only one of the girls there— 

“Where is the little one ?” 

And they told him she was lost. And he 
turned over and buried his face upon the 
pillow and cried. He wept to himself, not 


tothem. No thought of self, no pride in his 
hero’s heart, no feeling that his own life was 
saved! One-half his soul was for the living 
girl, the other for the dead one. That one 
moment he was lifted into the life of God: 
he was a man of sorrows; one of those 
“little ones ” had perished. 

Oh, how sad it is that such moments, as 
splendid as heaven ever sees on earth, are 
| alone in years—sometimes in lives. In ten 
| thousand things man’s poor nature will not 

rise to this; but God is going to make it. 
| This is the will of God ; this is our salvation. 
Since she had stood by that fire in the 
| little bedroom of that public-house ten years 
| had gone, but in them all she had scarcely 
known how much she loved that man till she 
| Saw in her mistress’s paper that a man of his 
| name had been hanged. In an awful rage 
with a fellow-workman, he had struck him 
| on the head with his spade—cleaved in two 
| at a blow—and the man had fallen stone 
| dead upon the ground. It was the same 
man, she learnt. And she went off to the 
| draper’s and bought herself the saddest parcel 
| of things she had ever bought—a black gown 
| and bonnet with a little crape on it. When 
| her mistress knew, she sneered at her, and 
called her names; and so she had not cared 
to tell her teacher ; but her teacher was full 
of awe and mystery as she heard her strange 
tale, and stood and cried, and loved the girl, 
and said, “God bless you !” 

You probably will feel awed too. If so, 
learn two things: let the story teach you 
what a blundering world this is, and what 
depths of goodness and glory there are in us 
all waiting to be moved; goodness and glory 
deeper than anybody but God thinks there is 
in us to move. That splendid exhibition of a 
self-forgetfulness which counted its own life 
nothing, and, all spontaneously and with de- 
light, counted two little children’s every- 
thing, was but for a moment ; but the power 
to live so was in him for ever. 

So let us be hopeful of ourselves and of 
our fellow-men. 

And let us also learn, secondly, that the 
knowledge of Jesus, and the loyal love ot 
Him which comes of that knowledge, stir and 
wake that goodness and glory in the way 
those little children woke it in that unhappy 
man, not spurring it up to a brief, convul- 
sive impulse, lasting one fitful moment ; but 
making it the calm, strong mood of our 
daily life, and, after growing with our 
growth, it is at last crowned with everlast- 
ingness: we are all and always beautiful, 
like Him we love. 











| 
\ 
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SECOND EVENING. 


Opening 7: ** Around the throne of God.” 
Lesson: Luke vy. 438—48. 


All sorts of heavenly things cling about 
the souls of little children, as scent clings 
about the little white flowers of the myrtle. 
But some myrtle-trees do not flower 3 they 
are not well treated, and can’t flower ; but 
where the true soul of a child has its chance 
to live it has sweetly unconscious graces, 
which kept unto manhood and graced with 
manhood’s knowledge and experiences, are 
doubly enchanting. Jesus was once a child, 
and always a child; in Him the child grew, 
in us the child dies. He was troubled, 
grave, intensely tender and pitiful, and had 
that pure look in His eyes which belongs 
only to a soul that bears no malice, is kind 
and full of mercy and love; and, in spite 
of growing strength and awfully saddening 
knowledge, and powers wider than any be- 
sides Him ever knew, He grew up, retain- 
ing the innocent sovereignty of a child. 

Now I want to show you what lovely, 
beautiful things a child was made to be, 
and often is; and what it must be if it is to 
know the contentment and blessedness 


enjoy. 

It was in a time of war when poor mis- 
taken men fancied God set them to cut each 
other’s throats, burn each other’s houses, and 
desolate each other’s land. 


which | 
God in His goodness made it te be able to | 





children, who at once felt there was danger, 
ran home, and the ablest-bodied of the men 
and women prepared to defend their homes 
—how, they did not know very clearly. The 
enemy came swiftly, and they shut their 
doors, and their houses were filled with 
sobbings and ecryings of children, hardly 
knowing why, and loud lamentations of 
women. 

Some homes were calm and hushed, and 
waiting, with uplifted eyes, for death and 
God, holding their children in their arms. 
The elders shut the town gate and barred 
it, awaiting the sound of the horrid batter- 
ing of the coming soldiers against it; they 
would resist ; but they were lost, they knew. 

Soon the sky became red with the fires 
which burned at the farmsteads around; 
it was the farmer’s household treasure, and 
the corn-stores, and ox-stalls and cribs that 
were ablaze. And the wind bore sounds of 
terrified cattle, and moans and. screams cf 
slaughtered men and women in their agony. 

It was the army of Naaman, the Syrian, 
who had swooped down upon the land. 

The townfolks did not wait the end long. 
Suddenly the hosts were upon them, the 
gates were battered in, the sword plunged 


| into their own and their children’s bodies, 


Every day women were weeping, and their | 


little children were gazing with wide-open, puz- 


zled eyes, as fathers and sons, who had grown | s 


upto manhood, went out with bows and arrows 
and knives to battle-fields, and people did 
not seem to care to reap the fields, all golden 
with ripe barley. The little gardens of olives 
and vines seemed only to mock their owners 
with the richness of their produce. The 
cattle were valueless, and everybody looked 
out of their doorways with eyes filled with 
woe and tears. There was no gay, neigh- 


and a clean end was made of them all but 
a few girls. These had seen their mothers, 
kneeling struggling and imploring, struck 
down with the soldier’s axe before their 
eyes; tiny babies, brothers and sisters, had 


been dragged from their mothers’ arms, 
tabbed and flung on the ground, where 


their still-quivering bodies were trampled 
under the soldiers’ feet with exultant laugh, 
for they themselves had been bound and 
made to stand aside to be taken away when 
all was over, as the soldiers’ spoil and slaves. 
Surely death from those knives would have 
been low cruel than this! Yet the Jewish 


1 | writer who alludes to all this, strangely says 


| that God wrought this. 


bourly gossip as the sun went down with | 
its red glow, for scarcely anybody had done 


any work, and the days hung heavily on all. 


The children in the market-place only sat | 
about ; there were no games ; they did not | 


laugh. 

Suddenly there was a cry, “They’re here!” 
as some men came running into the town. 
It was the townsmen who had been beaten 
and were hotly pursued by the foe, running to 
the old people who had stopped behind, and 
the women and children. 


to be said ; they understood it all. A mas- | 


| the 


Whenever there 
was success the Jews thought God was the 
Warrior ; it was by God the conqueror con- 
quered. But without a doubt we know that 
it was not God. Such works are never of 
Him ; they are the work of the devil, who 
was the murderer from the beginning. We 
know, what that writer did not know, that 
“one living and true God” is like 
Jesus, and it is plain and certain that all 


| these horrid deeds are unlike Jesus as utterly 


No more needed | 


as pitch-dark night is unlike the noon of a 
summer’s day. But while we cannot see the 
beautiful ways and glorious character of 


sacre would follow, and death was near. The | God in deeds like these, yet we can see them 
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in the deed of one of the girls who was thus | that Father’s glory. They treated Him as 
bound and led captive to be a Syrian soldier’s | they would treat a murderer or a thief ; yet, 
lin spite of all, and’ though He could have 


slave. 

She was a pretty, brown thing, pretty with 
the prettiness of a kindly, pitiful heart, 
which can suffer yet cherish no malice ; and 
fell to the lot of the captain of the victorious 
army—perhaps because of her lovable face, 
perhaps because of her rank and the grace 
and quality of her manners. 

She had a long journey to go, night and 
day, many, many miles away from her native 
place. When she reached her owner’s home 
they probably changed her little Hebrew 


livery of the slaves of a great warrior’s 
house. 
Poor little soul! one of her duties was to 


know that it was true what people had said, 
that Naaman was a leper, and she was sad- 


scattered them with His legions of lightnings, 
as chaff is scattered by storm-winds, if such 
had been His disposition, He suffered as their 
wickedness willed, and showed them how He 
bore them only pity and love. 

Children who are natural children always 
pity suffering ; to the ugliest thing in pain, 
they cannot deal hardness and severity. 

The merciful child may have many faults. 
Alas, proud people may laugh at it, poor little 


| soul! and teach it at length to imitate judg- 
gown and girdle, and gave her the finer | 


ment-seats and throned kings; but its look of 
mercy, a4 least, is beautiful with the beauty 
of the face of God, and when that light 


|is upon its little countenance, all its little 
wait upon Naaman’s wife, and she came to | 


dened and sickened and sorrowful at the | 


sight, and one day, forgetting all the pro- 
prieties and rules of her place as a slave, 
she burst into the passionate cry to her 
mistress for her master, “ Would God my 
lord were with the prophet that is in Sa- 
maria! for he would recover him of his 
leprosy.” We can picture a pale, serious 
sadness in the young face as it looked up 
and said its divine and beautiful wish. 

And that face it is which makes the Bible 
story so beautiful; it shows us a child from 
whose tenderest pities and loves nothing 
could separate. It was by Naaman that her 
father, mother, and family had been killed, 
her country desolated, her own little life 
dragged a slave to his palace; yet had she a 


fresh, soft, loving, unresentful heart. She 
was full of tenderness to her enemy. She 


blessed one who had cursed her, she longed 
to do good to one who had done evil to her ; 
and this had all a meaning wider than the 
Jewish writer ever knew. Through all her 
woe and grievous wrongs, she was only full 
of the mercy of the great Father in heaven, 
who is “full” of mercy, Jesus says. 

Her fair young soul had not yet learnt to 
hate her enemies, as David had learnt from 
patriots and priests to do. To a truly child- 
like heart, to be unpitiful to sorrow and 
suffering is abhorrent and impossible. And 
is it not a beautiful thing to know that the 
Father in heaven leads a life like that, and 
has done so from the beginning ? When Jesus 
died at Jerusalem, His heart run through 
with a spear, nailed up, the butt of ridicule 
before the eyes of all His enemies, pray- 
ing God for them, He was but revealing 








“the 
and is 
and is 


playmates may know something of 
fulness” of Him -who owns heaven 
God and Father of all mankind, 
with us all. If it were not so, our golden 
corn-fields would be arid deserts, our 
orchards blackened, burnt-up trunks; no 
rain would fall, no sun would shine; man 
would be skin and bone, his beasts would all 
famish, and the beautiful world be a prison, 
horrible, stifling, wretched. 

We all live only because in God there is 
so much of the heart of that child: His 
mercy endures for ever. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘Jesus, who lived above the sky.” 
Lesson: Luke ii. 8—19. 


It was on the plains of Bethlehem, at night, 
and there was silence, hushed silence, save 
only now and then the low murmur of a 
word spoken by some men crouched in their 
tent-door, dozing and keeping a look out 
into the dark, there where they knew their 
sheep slept. Save for this only there was 
not a sound. The stars throbbed in a frosty 
sky, brighter as the night wore on. 

Suddenly the stars seemed to go out as 
when the sun begins to rise. A strange 
brightness spread itself around till heaven 
and earth seemed full of light; at least, to 
the souls of these men, who sat and watched 
their sheep in the field there. And the light 
was full of beautiful figures, and the beautiful 
figures broke into strains of exquisite joy. 
First one spoke alone, and said, “Fear not: 
for, behold, I bring you glad tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all people. For unto 
you is born this day in the city of David a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” Then the 
rest of the host filled the sky with a chorus 
like the chorus of the sea, saying, “Glory 
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to God in the highest, and on earth peace 
to men of good-will.” 

One word, one song, one vision, and the 
scene was over. Perhaps the shepherds 
trembled beneath their sheep-skin coats, their 
horny hands clenched unconsciously on their 
shepherds’ staffs, and their faces blanched a 
moment with wistful pain; what could it 
all mean! for the angel’s first words were, 
“Fear not.” But at what the angels, at 
length, said joy and hope and gratitude broke 
out in them wider and deeper than they had 
ever known before. A Saviour had come ! and 
He was for all the world ! 

As soon as the heavenly vision had passed 
it was dark again ; the stars throbbed in the 
black, silent dome above ; the shepherds were 
still in their tent-doors, and their sheep still 
slept in the fresh winter night. They had 
seen a Vision—a vision of angels ! 

Now, I want you to see what sort of people 
these shepherds were. First see what mar- 
vellous heavenliness there was about them— 
what beautiful love and good-will they had. 
The angels were speaking to Jews, oppressed 
Jews, yet they knew it would be a “ great 
joy ” to them to hear of something good “ to 
all people.” Whatever else their faults, they 
were not guilty of selfishness, narrowness, 
meanness ; they were not of those of their 
race who thought they were doing God ser- 
vice and proving themselves sons of Abraham, 
and faithful to their fathers’ God by hating 
all the people who were heathen. The whole 
world was dear to them by a quite uncon- 


scious, yet deep and real, share of the spirit | 


of the good Father in heaven. Heaven was 
glad that the hour for fulfilling the good 
God’s wishes for all people had come, and it 
knew that those shepherds would be glad too. 
I cannot tell you how much I love to think 
of all such hearts as these being neighbours to 
heaven. They had an open door through 
‘which heaven’s angels could come with their 
joys—that door was in their hearts: it was 
LOVE AND GOOD-WILL. For heaven cannot 
bear us to think harshly of one another. 

It is so when even we have good reason. 
The heathen might, and probably did, hate 
the shepherds ; and there was plenty of 
ground for the shepherds hating the heathen. 


It was a pity it was so, but they had probably | 


lost sheep when in the desert, where they 
went in the summer, by their robber foes ; 
and just now the hand of their heathen con- 
querors was heavily oppressing all Israel. 
And close by, at this very moment, in Beth- 
lehem there, their dissipated officials were 
imposing taxes upon helpless victims, to 
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‘carry away to Rome for the pleasure of a 
licentious and extravagant throne. There 
was wickedness more than enough to excite 
malignity and revenge, and these poor men 
knew it all, and felt it all, and had to look 
on with mute tongues, lest a jailor should 
walk them off to one of Cesar’s prisons and 
their flocks to one of Czesar’s stores. Greater 
trial to hearts tender towards their own 
people men could scarcely know. 

Yet at their tent-doors, under those throb- 
bing stars, close by the outragers of their 
nation, they stood in the golden beauty of 
the sons of the God in whose fields they had 
all their lives wandered with their sheep for 
grass and water. Despite all their enemies’ 
wickednesses, and all their provocations to 
hatred and revenge, to them the angels could 
speak in the tones they themselves loved 
so well. It was glad tidings of great joy. 
Heaven’s door was thrown open; a good 
Lord and Saviour had come, and for their 
enemies too ! 

So this little story is beautiful and full of 
meaning to us. Itis beautiful in itself to find 
unchanged, child-like love in hearts which 
day by day, year by year, from their infancy 
have been hated and oppressed, they and all 
they have loved ; while officials have snapped 
at them, tax-gatherers have robbed them, 
scoffers scoffed at all the ideas they held 
sacred and dear, till common, vulgar, ungod- 
like hearts have been made mad with rage and 
black with hate ; yet their first thought and 
longing for their foes is their good and bless- 
ing. If that is not grand, I do not know 
what is. There they stand with no plaintive 
pleas for pity, no murmurs at their hardships, 
only joy in the glad tidings for their enemy. 
| We talk about a soldier standing at his ap- 

pointed post in the hottest fight with the 
sharpest rush of death around him, but that 
is nothing to the work of a heart bearing 
| love to its deriders and oppressors. God is 
the Lord of grander, more faithful soldiers 
than ever stood motionless among glancins 
swords of steel or hail of whizzing leaden bu!- 
lets—the hosts of those who are not, will not, 
cannot be overcome of evil. 

It is very beautiful to see the splendid 
hardihood of tender hearts, but it is still 
more beautiful to think of what such hearts 
tell about God, the God whom you and I 
grieve and provoke, for they show with what 
kind of hearts His own agrees. Men of love 
and good-will fo all are His friends; there 
can be no greatness so great and beautiful as 
that. So He passes by kings and priests and 
high-priest and scribes and lawyers, and all 
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the rich, and all called “ great” by a stupid | 


world, and goes to men whose bodies shivered | 
under their smirched, shaggy coats, with | 
teeth chattering in the winter night wind, 
watching their flocks; for they had strong, lov- 


ing, unresentful hearts, which it had been a! love and good-will to men. 


Bethlehem. 


Him, and hide nothing from Him, and tell 
our sins and penitences to Him without re- 
| straint, and confide to Him our dilemmas 
| and difficulties, sure of His aid; for aid is 
| always in His power, and His heart is always 
And let us be 


struggle to keep. Long years of the oppressor | glad that He not only knows all our blunders 


were behind them ; the last deeds of wrong | 
being done now in that « ity there on the rising 
ground, in the starlight just before them ; but 
they still kept good. will, and were ‘as noble 
and lovely a sight as heaven ever saw. It | 
was to them, men with marvellous good and | 
shining hearts under their soiled, w rool: bare, | 
cattle-skin coats, that God sent His minister- | 
ing spirits to tell the glad tidings, for He, the | 
shepherds, and the angels could all rejoice 
together. 

Now, are not this happy company of God 
and angels and these men very beautiful | 
and full of sweetest meaning ? for we know | 
what God is: His highest glory is to be) 
found in these simple kindly hearts. The | 
friends He invites to His joy-feasts are men 
of love and good-will. 

And as this is a true view of God, may we 
not all be sure that we can never lose His 
love? But this is only part of the truth. 
He will not even count those His friends who 
lose love to any of us, however bad and un- 
worthy of it we may have become. Let us 
cherish this wonderful view of Him which 
the angels have, and we shall adore Him as 
the angels do. Let us live our lives before 





g | and failures and sins, but He knows also our 
| virtues and generous nobilities, brave self- 
| devotion, and. loyal friendships. He knows 
| us thoroughly, and longs to forget and cast 
behind His back, and remember no more for 
| ever, all our sins; but our better moods He 
| | keeps i in ev erlasting remembrance. 


* This glorious God is ours, 
Our Father and our Friend.” 


Thoughts of Him are very inspiriting. 

Yes ; ‘God is the same now and for ever. 
|The smallest boy or girl that ever bore an 
insult in a school or nursery, and did not, 
would not let it overcome his love, or hurt or 
destroy it, is admired of God, and counted 2 
little friend by Him ; and angels gaze at the 
| beautiful victory of the little conqueror. 

Yet one is almost made melancholy by the 
thought; for how seldom do we prove friends 
like that! We are cowards, and run away from 
Him with a rapidity which is a grief to Him. 
Let us be brave and carry hearts of love to 
all men—friends and strangers, even those 
who hate us and despitefully use us, if there 
be such, both big and little ; at school, in the 
play- ground, at home, and ev erywhere. And 
let us try, at least, to be like those shepherds, 
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and find our greatest joys in something good 
for our very encmies. This is the Spirit which 
1s in the Lord our God. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


acre "> | so aan 

I want you still further to see the kind of 
people. whom God holds in great honour, 
and to whom He tells His happy secrets: not 
that I care you so much to understand the 
men, but because I want you to understand 
the spirit and ways of God, and at no season 
of the year like Christmas-time can we learn 
how simple and beautiful they are. 

We are told that when Jesus was born, 
wise men came from the East, and we under- 
stand that “wise” does not mean at all the 
same thing in the sight of God that “wise” 
means in the sight of men. The wisdom of 
men is often the least of all lovely things to 
God, and many wise people’s crafty and 
clever ways He calls “foolishness.” These 
magi, as we call them, were very simple 
people, as you shall see, with lovely feelings 
in their hearts, which they obeyed. 

Pictures often represent them as grandly 
dressed men: sometimes with jewelled 
crowns upon their brows, broidered mantles 
fastened at their throats, sitting on great 
tawny-coloured camels, with belled harness 
that chimed softly as they went their way, 
with cameleers running beside them in white 
sack-like tunics with wooden sandals on 
their feet ; as if they were great kings. Per- 
haps the artist thought that way to reflect 
honour upon the little Nazareth Babe on its 
hay bed in the Bethlehem stable. But if 
grandees they were, indeed, whoever they 
were, by processions of stately splendour 
they could bring no honour to the Son of 
God. They were possibly poor as that dear 
Son Himself grew up to be. The people in 
whom God delights are not marked by 
crowns, and costly dress and shoes; they 
are those whose hearts work well and joyfully 
together with Him, and they are chiefly 
known by their innocent and happy faces, 
and oftenest by a very humble sort of dress. 

But let me show you how good and simple 
‘these men were, for that is clear, and that 
is what I want you to see. They lived 
many hundred miles away from where the 
infant Redeemer was born. Their way was 
across vast wild deserts, by rivers and seas, 
over hills and mountains, which would pro- 
bably take three or-four months to travel. 








They would begin’ in summer, but before | 








they finished their journey it would be winter- 
time, and snowy patches would lie upon 
the hills, and hungry wolves and wild beasts 
would prowl out of the forests. There 
would be no shepherds’ tents by their road 
through the stretches of desert wilds, for in 
winter-time flocks were by the farms and 
homesteads near towns ; they would have 
to camp and light fires for months of nights, 
and must do as best they could for bread’and 
soup. 

I cannot tell, nor can anybody tell, how it 
was that these men ever came to think of 
making such a journey just to see only a 
little baby ; that was all! and then to come 
all the way home again ; but it is quite clear 
that whoever suggested it to them must have 
known them to be very, very simple men, to 
think they would find in such a sight sufficient 
reward for such a terrible journey, or, in- 
deed, listen to him. I have read of a little 
girl, sad and weary, travelling all alone on 
foot much longer and much farther, and up 
to her knees in snow, against frost-biting 
winds, all to get her father’s freedom. It 
is only simple, very child-like hearts to whom 
so small a treasure could be so beloved and 
such a reward. . 

Well, something had whispered in them, 
“Go,” and they said, “That is God.” It 
must have been God who suggested it, and 
it was joy to obey Him; such a joy that 
distance and difficulties were nothing. And 
when once people feel like that towards what 
they have to do, it just moves their souls 
like music in them, and they long to do it. 
It is wonderful, this power which is of 
God. 

So it was God who knew them and thought 
they would be pleased just to see the 
baby born to save! We know then what 
sweet and simple men God thought them. 
So they went, be it on foot or on camels, no 
matter, and the long miles of highways and 
desert paths were at length all behind them ; 
they were going up through the Jordan, 
the hills round about Jerusalem before them, 
and in the midst, the great church of the 
land, on whose gilded dome the fresh rays of 
the first Christmas morning were breaking. 
At last they were in the great city, and men 
brought them to the wicked, mad old Herod 
the king, who for very badness loathed himself 
and everybody else. Very guileless hearts 
must those have been that could ask a king 
to guide them to a new-born rival. It did not 
strike them so. But the King could not 
tell them what they asked of him—where 
the King of the Jews was born, that he 
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could not say; but he called the clergy of 
Jerusalem together, and asked them, and 
the clergy said it would be in Bethlehem. It 
never occurred to these simple men what mis- 
chief they were doing for the young Child. 
The world so needed a saviour, and so full 
were they of love of the world, they uncon- 
sciously thought everybody else must be so 
too. ‘They were far too simple and good for 
such wicked men as Herod. 

And miserable Herod, he thought of a 
king as the man who wore a crown, and 
taxed people, and made a good thing out of it 
for himself ; and he was king of the Jews; two 
kings of the Jews there could not be. He 
would have clapped those strangers straight 
away into prison for daring to come talking as 
they had in his capital, and to himself, too ; 
but he probably thought they were simple 
enough to be made more use of than that. 
He had not often seen such innocent faces. 
Perhaps he could deceive them. So he 
smiled as sweetly as his hard-featured face 
would smile. “Bring me word,” said he, 
“when you have found this child, and,” he 
added courteously, “I will go and worship 
Him.” 

And they went, pining still more to find 
Him that Herod too might worship Him! 
Herod had said “ worship,” but we know now, 
he meant murder. 

It does seem as if they might have been 
all that they were, and cleverer, and more 
crafty. But though they were not clever 
and crafty, which is what the world calls 
“‘ wise,” they were simple and good, which is 
what God calls “wise;” and all the horror of 
poor Mary and the hurried flight from Herod 
into Egypt arose out of this guileless sim- 
plicity of theirs. 

One can fancy that when the miserable 
King was alone he gave way to his rage, 
clenched his fists, stamped his heel on the 
floor, ground his teeth, and showed all signs 
of furious indignation and alarm. Rival to 
the throne! his child should not have that ! 
He would wait their return, and then make 
short work of this new king. He looked 
at his crown, gay robes, and palace walls ; 
he could not live long; he was a dissipated, 
shattered old man, but he would choose 
his own successor, and have none of this. 

Poor Herod! Could he have seen how 
this new-born King came not to be sur- 
rounded with palace splendour or indulgences ; 
that the lovely radiance of His own beautiful 
brow was to be His only crown, whith a 
wreath of thorn-spikes would onlybrighten 
and glorify; that He would nether have 
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taxes nor soldiers; would die upon a cross, 
from which He would rule only simple, 
harmless hearts, who would grow to kiss the 
very ground his two feet had trodden, and be 
His only officials ; “ Wisdom of God ” though 
it was, it would have seemed so utterly non- 
sensical to him that he would have gone into 
no passion, but have flung himself down on 
his damask couch, and laughed instead. Such 
is the way the bad must treat the ways of 
God! Could he have seen those lovely story- 
books of the Heavenly King, the Gospels—so 
unlike all other books of kings—and have 
seen there, how young Caiaphas (whose father 
had just left the palace) and his own boy 
Herod there, after thirty years of pure 
beauty of life, would set Jesus at naught, and 
put an end to his royalty, stuck up among 
common thieves, he would have chuckled to 
himself, and let the young child and the men 
from the East both go their own way. 

But God cannot tell the secret things of 
Himself and His dear Son to any but simple 
hearts, like the hearts which had gone on to 
Bethlehem; none but those could understand 
God; and these Herod wickedly sought to 
dupe and make tools of. 

At last the magi found the baby, fell to 
their knees, and worshipped—perhaps took 
it into their embrace—and gave such presents 
as they had. They had seen the child which 
was to save the world: that was enough! 
And they went home again, but by some 
other way, for God had whispered disturbing 
thoughts to them about Herod: that he was 
a bad man, and would seek the young child’s 
life. And after another long and weary 
journey they reached home again, as the 
spring flowers broke upon the fields of their 
native land. 

We know little of the magi, but this we 
do know and without doubt: they were simple- 
hearted unworldly men. This is what I have 
told you their story for. It was to such 
men—learned if you will, but always child- 
like ; rich if you will, but always childlike 
—that God drew near and spoke of His 
Son, as with a living voice, which made life 
seem crowned by seeing Him. The centre 
of their world was Bethlehem. 

And God is living still, and still “He 
guides the meek in His way.” This is the 
sweet story which Christmas brings. The 
magi never had a more living guiding God 
than has every child to-day, who loves as 
the magi loved, and to whom the sight of a 
Saviour, while only a baby yet, is reward foi 
any toiyif it 1s only going some day to make 
the-world better, happier, and more divine. 








